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FOREWORD 

q^ HE  fundamental  policy  of  STODDARD'S 
^  NORTHERN  MONTHLY\vill  be  the  gathering 
and  preservation  of  unrecorded  stories  and  traditions  of 
the  Great  North  Woods;  to  picture  •with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  its  mountains  and  'valleys  ;  to 
present  their  -worthy  features,  and  in  all  legitimate 
Tvays  to  advance  the  interests  of  northern  Ne-vj  York. 
Illustrations  ivill  be  givi  n  la-vishly,  for  '  'pictures  talk 
and  the  camera  can  not  tell  a  lie. 

The  effort  "will  be  made  to  get  at  the  truth  concern- 
ing unsettled  questions  affectir.g  the  -welfare  of  place 
and  people  and  present  it  for  consideration. 

The  public  domain  is  being  dispoiled  and  the  rights 
of  coming  generations  jeopardized  for  private  gain. 
T>o  the  people  realize  this  ? 

The  little  thie'ves  are  punished  and  the  big  ones  pre- 
sented -with  bouquets.      Why  ? 

If  you  have  a  vuord  to  say  for  Ike  public  good ; 
a  good  story  of  hunting  or  fishing,  or  a  tradition  that 
is  -worth  preserving,  send  it  in.  The  invitation  is  for 
all  -who  mean  well. 

"For  the  good  of  the  Adirondacks." 
Faithfully  yours, 

S.  R.  STODDARD. 


••  THE  CLOUD  PIERCER" 


"About  his  head  the  storm-clouds  gather  and  around  his  glistening 
shoulders  hang  sheets  of  dripping  rain." 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING 

The  Oldest  Mountain  on  Earth 
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S.  R.  STODDARD 


/A'  lli(  III  (jtii  III  iKj  (r<,(l  cridtcd  I  lie 
Inan  I!  and  lln  larlli.  And  lln 
(iirlli  ifds  ifiihdiil  I'onn  mid  raid  : 
II lid  diirhiiiss  ifiis  II  11(^11  Ihi  fun  <if  tin 
dill). " 

As  t'o^s  Hoat  ill  the  viewless  ;iif  sd 
matter  iiii|)ali)al)le,  filled  space  illiuiit- 
ahl.'. 

''And  (lad  said.   Li  I   I  Inn    hi    liijlil!" 

Smote  thi-oiiiih  chaos  the  Divine  Woi'd 
and  brooding'  matter  hastened  to  ()])ey. 
From  vast  areas  nnder  that  new,  sti'ani;e 
powei-  we  call  gravitation,  the  scattered 
atoms  i)lnn.i;ed  swift  and  evei"  swifter 
thronuh  tiidds  of  space  to  their  allotted 
centers,  <iainin<i'  with  ever  increasing' 
motion  added  eneriiy  and  in  the  ernsh- 
inu'  impact  fierce  snns  and  bla/in^'  i)lan- 
ets  flashed  ont. 

"And  III  I  r(    was  I  ii/lil !  " 

Un(hM'  th(^  law  that  .izalhei-s  mist  into 
the  i-aindroj):  thai  shapes  the  hailstone 
in  the  hiiihei'  air;  mighty  snns  and 
planets  formed  into  spheres,  and  with 
llieir  lesser  moons  (piiek  fro/en  in  the 
icy  void,  were  sent  wheeling'  in  a{)j)oint- 
ed  oi'hits  nnder  inninitabk='  laws  that  are 
—  becanse  He  willed  it. 

And  f/loirinfi  tcilli  firvcnf  Inul  lln 
Eaiili    bcfjan   its  endless   round. 


As  thronuh  the  ages  the  seething'  mass 
ui'cw  cool,  scoria  formed  and  floated, 
covei'inu'  ovei'  with  a  I'onuhened  crnst  as 
the  ice-i)ack  of  the  North  shnts  in  the 
heaving  waters,  while  the  clouds  of 
steam  that  in  a  fai'  reaching  nimbus  had 
enveloi)ed  all.  contlensing.  fell  in  sheeted 
rain  until  the  globe  was  wrapped  in  a 
sea  that  unbroken,  strelched  fi'om  pole 
to  pole.  As  the  cooling  earth  shraid\ 
smallei'  si  ill  a))out  its  waning  coi-e.  the 
hardened  ci-nsi  foi'med  in  dents  and 
ridges  as  wrinkles  gather  on  the  hand  of 
Age,  the  waters  sank  away  into  the  lower 
levels,  mountains  were  lifted  up  and  the 
hot  tides  that  had  swept  unbroken  round 
and  round,  pilinl  high  against  the  rocky 
l)ari'i(M's  but  could  not  prevail  against 
them. 

And  the  history  of  the  earth  in  those 
early  days — is  it  not  written  on  the  ever- 
lasting hills— on  tablets  of  .stone  that 
t(^ll  of  passing  aeons;  of  the  age  of  liquid 
fire  thai  burns  in  the  heart  of  the  vol- 
cano; of  storm  and  chemical  heat  when 
the  early  rocks  dissolved  under  an  acid 
sea  as  gold  melts  in  aqua  regia  ;  of  giant 
vegetation  that  drew  deadly  poison  from 
the  air  aiul  stored  it  in  the  coal-fields 
of  today;  of  the  age  of  reptiles  and  of 
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yrt'jit  bc'jists;  of  a  puril'yiiiy  age  of  ice;  sunshine.     Yet.  as  has  often  ha{)j)eiied,  to 

of  the   coming  of  tlie   higher  creatures  do   honor  to  a   man   with   favors  to  be- 

and  of  a  Master  that  was  set  over  all?  stow,  employes  ignored  the  fitting  nauu' 

It  is  all  there  written,  plainly  as  in  a  and     named     it     ".Marcy"     instead     of 

book  that  he  who  i-uns  may  read.  "Cloud   Picreei-"  which  is  its  right 

And  the  pictured  story  tells  us  that  In  fancy  come  with  me  to  the  moun- 

tliis   which   we   call   the   "New   AA^orld"  tain  top.     As  on  the  wings  of  a  bird  we 

came  up  out  of  the  steaming  waters  ages  mount     upwai-d,     below    is    a     rippiing 

Itefoi'c    the    countries    of    the    (Jid    saw  ocean  of  forests  in  h)ng,  swellinu-  M'aves, 


"Their  upper  branches  dead  and  ghastly,  their  distorted  roots 
spread  m)ide  for  sustenance." 


light  :  that  away  back  in  the  mofuiiig  of 
ci'eation  while  towering  Alps  and  the 
mighty  Himalayas  lay  beneath  a  turbu- 
lent sea  a  mountain  ])eak  was  lifted  in 
the  new  West  to  stand  apart,  bathed  in 
the  fierce  sunshine  of  that  early  day, 
grim  and  unyielding,  the  mightiest 
mountain  of  the  Adirondaeks,  without  a 
peer  in  age  save  only  the  Laurentian 
Highlands  of  the  North  tliat  with  it 
came  up  out  of  the  sea. 

The  Indians  called  it  "Ta-ha-wus" 
saying  "He  si)lits  the  sky."  And  not 
without  reason  seemed  the  name  for 
often  about  his  head  the  storm-clouds 
gather  and  about  his  glistening  slund- 
dei's  hang  sheets  of  dripping  rain  while 
all  the  vallev  below  glows  in  brightest 


now  rising,  now  siid\ing  into  deep  hol- 
lows; here  in  grand  outline  crested  as 
with  caps  of  foam;  there  tormented  by 
counter  curi'ents  into  wildly  dashing 
shapes  like  ocean  billows  fi'ozen  by  Di- 
vine connnand,  theii'  summits  glittering 
gi'anite,  theii'  deep  gi'een  troughs  gleam- 
ing with  thi'cads  of  silver  and  bits  of 
fallen  sky.  As  the  trees  of  the  valley 
L;lide  away  behind  us  come  forests  of 
dai'k  spruce  and  {tine  and  the  sturdy 
balsam  climl)ing  the  mountain-sides. 
Tall  and  gi'aceful  are  they  at  the  Ix'gin- 
ning  but  as  we  rise  they  grow  smalh^r. 
th(Mi  gnarh^d  and  twisted  losing  all  syni- 
Mieti-y.  they  shi'ink  close  to  the  surface, 
their  upper  branches  dead  and  ghastly, 
their    distorted    roots    spread    wide    for 
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sustenance  and  iiraspin|i'  at  every  crevice  glacial  mark  oi-  si.un  that  in  the  u'reat  ice 

(tf   the   roeks   for  strenj^th    aijainst   the  age  it  was  overtopped  as  were  its  fellows, 

leveling  gale.     Ahove  the  tree  limit  are  Yet  great   hloeks  of  stone,   rough-hewn 

hardy  lichens  and  Alpine  grasses,  then  and  angular  lie  there  and  one  wonders 

naked  rock  to  the  wind-swept  summit.  whence   the   (|uarry   or   the   power   that 


"  Naked  rock  to  the  ivind-s^ivept  summit. 


Here  in  seeming,  we  stand  on  a  pin- 
nacle rising  from  the  centei"  of  a  mighty 
howl.  Around  us  cluster  other  moun- 
tains, limitless,  numberless,  a  confusing 
mass  of  i)eaks  and  ridges  crowding  close 
up  against  the  base  of  their  chief,  then 
receding  run  in  waves  of  green  all 
through  the  scale  of  color  to  their  blue 
and  purple  edge.  Pen  can  convey  but 
little  of  the  scene,  pencil  can  not  sug- 
gest its  blended  strength  and  delicacy. 
The  rude  laugh  is  hushed,  the  boisterous 
shout  dies  out  on  reverential  lips,  the 
body  shrinks  down  feeling  its  own  little- 
ness while  the  soul  expanding  rises  to 
claim  kinship  with  the  Creatoi',  (pies- 
tioning  not  His  existence. 

Other  mountains  of  the  groui)  show 
lines  of  deposit  from  subocean  days. 
This  has  nothing  to  indicate  submersion 
since  it  first  came  up.  It  is  the  one  un- 
scarred   veteran   of   the    group   without 


lifted  them  to  their  high  position. 

With  sudden  plunge  the  scarred  rock 
breaks  away  on  every  side,  then  in 
gentler  lines  like  a  great  map  in  relief, 
stretches  away  in  rolling  forests  with 
here  and  there  a  naked  crest  rising  above 
the  timber  line.  At  the  east,  over  dark 
l*anther  (iorge,  is  the  shar])  cone  of  Hay- 
stack, farther  away  are  the  mountains 
that  cluster  around  Keene  Valley  and 
the  An  Sable  Lakes,  still  farther  the 
(ireen  ^iovuitains  of  Vermont,  and, 
stretching  northward,  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain.  To  the  north  are  long  slo])es 
of  forest,  the  cleared  fields  of  North 
Elba,  clustering  homes  about  Lake 
I'lacid,  the  sharp  outline  of  Whiteface 
and  far.  far  away,  the  level  lands  of 
Canada  with  the  St.  Lawrence  like  a 
thread  of  silver  losing  itself  in  the  mist 
of  distance.  In  the  northwest  are 
glimpses  of  the  Saranacs.     AVest  is  the 


LAKE  TEAR-OF-THE-CLOUDS 

4,321    feet  above  tide.     Pond  source  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
highest  body  of  living  water  in  the  state. 


MARCY  CAMP 

On  the  north  of  Tahawus  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  summit 
and  six  and  one-half  miles  from  Adirondack  lodge. 
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noble  form  of  Coldcn.  .Mclntyi'c,  and 
rhe  nionntains  l)eyoncl  Indian  Pass. 
Southwest  come  the  ridiies  about  Long 
Lake,  the  Blue  ^lonntain  of  the  south 
beyond  which  li(^s  the  (juccidy  l\a(|uette. 


inti'  of  overpowering'  weight  which  op- 
presses one  under  the  naked  walls  of  the 
Selkirks  or  in  the  mighty  canyons  of  the 
West.  On  the  conti'ary  the  ft^^ling  that 
appeals    sti'ongest     is    their    I'cstfulness. 


"  One  'wonders  ■whence  the  quarry  or  the  ponver  that  lifted  them  to  their  high  position." 
(The  summit  of  Tahawus  is  b,l>A'\  feet  above  tide.) 

South  are  moi-e  mountains,  broad  basins      There  ai'c  but  few  spots  where  harmony 

is  desti'oyed  by  a  geologic  fault.  Their 
rounded  forms  rise  into  the  sky  so  grad- 
ually that  one  scarce  realizes  height. 
The  ti'ansition  is  l)y  slow  degree  in  gentle 
lin(^s  from  the  swelling  plain  to  the  foot- 
hills and  from  rounded  foothills  tei'i-aced 
about  their  chief  until  surprised  you 
look'  across  deceptive  valleys  and  won- 
der that  the  sununits  are  so  near.  They 
do  not  startle  at  the  first,  but  assert  their 


and  forests  seemingly  interminable 
where  lie  the  tributai-ies  of  the  mighty 
Hudson,  that,  unseen  because  of  dis- 
tance, stretches  outward  to  the  sea. 

The  ascent  of  Tahawus  may  be  made 
from  thi'ee  dii-ections — from  Keene  Val- 
ley on  the  east ;  from  the  old  Adiron- 
dack AVorks  noi'th  of  Newcond)  at  the 
southwest,  and  from  North  P]lba  at  the 
north.     Of  the  three  the  one  from  Noi-th 


Elba    is  i^referable  as  cai'riages  can   be  [)ower  gradually  as  a  thing  to  look  u[> 

taken  to  Heart  Lake  where  once  stood  to  and  love,  and  like  some  benign  pres- 

Adirondack  Lodge,  thence  by  trail  7  1-2  ence  to  fill  the  wearied  heart  with  un- 

miles  to  the  summit.     One  day  suffices  troubled  peace. 

for   those    who   have    the   strength    and  Does  it  pay  to  climl)  the  ^Fountain! 

s(mie  experience  on  mountain  trails,  but  A  thousand  times  yes!     Li  retui-n  will 

at  best  the  distance  will  seem  three  times  come  back  a  flood  of  memoi-ies  when  the 

its  actual  length.  weai-iness  is  forgotten,  lifting  the  soul  a 

And   yet   their   wild   grandeur    is   not  little  higher  and  making  one  better  for 

the    eharactei-istic    of    the     Adirondack-  having    stood    on    a    sunnuit    above    the 

Mountains.     There  is  little  of  that  feel-  common  woi'ld. 


THE  STORY  OF  HAWKEYE'S  CAVE 

As  told  by 

J.  FENIMORE  COOPER 

With  introduction  and  connecting  links  by  another  hand. 


James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  September  15,  1789. 
Died  at  Cooperstown,  September  14,  1851.  He  was  one  of  the  cleanest  of  writers. 
He  displayed  the  beauties  of  virtue  without  taint  and  knew  not  the  "sex  prob- 
lem" which  has  been  worked  so  industriously  by  novelists  of  these  later  years. 
His  heroes  were  all  noble,  though  sometimes  ivipos  aninii,  his  heroines 
without  flaw,  his  bad  men  without  redeeming  trait.  All  of  his  chief  characters 
butted  into  one  or  the  other  extreme,  while  those  between  were  simply  padding 
to  be  killed  off  at  convenience  and  without  malice.  He  discovered  the  Noble 
Indian — some  say  created  him.  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  was  written  some- 
where about  1825  and  is  one  of  his  best  stories.  It  bears  internal  evidence  that 
he  visited  Glens  Falls — probably  by  stage  over  the  old  State  Road  from  the 
south — saw  the  caves  made  memoiable  by  his  story,  the  cataract  which  Hawk- 
eye  describes  so  graphically,  and  visited  Lake  George,  possibly  going  through 
the  Lake  on  its  first  steamboat,  the  old  ".lames  Caldwell,"  which  had  two  long 
boilers  and  a  brick  smoke-stack,  and  could  make  the  entire  distance  one  way 
between  sun  and  sun.  His  descriptions  of  natural  features  were  simple  yet 
wonderfully  interesting  and  graphic,  and  under  his  wizard  pen  the  absurdly 
impossible  seemed  entirely  natural. 


LE  RENARD  SUBTIL,  the  Indian 
runner,  brought  a  message  from 
Col.  Monroe,  in  eonnnand  at  Foi't 
William  Henry,  to  (Jen.  Webb  at  Fort 
Edward,  urging'  that  reinforcements  be 
sent  to  his  relief  without  delay,  as  Avord 
had  been  received  of  the  approach  of 
Montcalm  with  a  heavy  force  over  Lake 
Champlain.  This  word  came  late  of  a 
summer  afternoon.  p]arly  the  following 
morning  a  detachment  of  1,500  men  was 
on  the  road  leading  to  Lake  George.  Fol- 
lowing- a  little  later  were  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Col.  Monroe,  Cora  and  Alice,  in 
charge  of  Maj.  Heyward,  junior  major 
in  the  60th  Royal  Americans,  who  had 
been  sent  by  his  colonel  to  conduct  the 
sisters  from  the  river  fort  to  the  one  on 
the  Holy  Lake.  The  commission  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  young  man  with  joy  and 
pride  for  he  had  developed  a  strong  ad- 
miration for  one  and  a  nnich  deeper  feel- 
ing for  the  other,  although  which  was 
which  seemed  for  the  time  as  nuich  a 


pi'oblem  to  the  major  as  it  appears  to  the 
reader.  The  way  was  plain ;  a  road  cut 
tlii-oiigh  the  forests  full  two  rods  wide, 
but  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  following 
ill  the  rear  of  a  slow-moving  army,  the 
major  decided  to  go  a  wilder  and  much 
pleasanter  way  through  the  woods  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Indian  who  had  been 
sent  by  ]\Ionroe  and  as  such  trusted  by 
all. 

The  party  was  joined,  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  main  I'oad,  by  David  Gamut,  a 
misfit  iiiusic  master,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  elevate  the  unregenerate  through 
psalmody.  When  he  approached,  his 
ungainly  figure  astride  a  little,  bony, 
switch-tailed  mare  followed  by  her  am- 
bling offspring,  and  explained  that  as 
he  understood  they  were  bound  for  Wil- 
liam Henry,  he  had  "decided  to  join 
company  in  order  that  the  ride  may  be 
made  agreeable  and  partake  of  sacred 
communion.''  H(\vward  was  inclined  to 
freeze    him    out,    but    Alice    added    her 
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favoring'    voice    and    tlie    iiiusie    master 
went  foi-ward  with  the  others. 

All  day  they  travel  the  wild  path  and 
as  ni.uht  api-.roaehes  fall  in  with  anothei- 
party  of  three— Ilawkeye,  the  scout, 
known  fai-  and  wide  as  "Le  Lonjiue  Car- 
hine/'  Chini-ach.u'ook,  the  Delaware 
chief,  and  his  son  Uncas,  the  "Last  of 
the  ]\Iohieans.""  When  they  find  that 
they  are  less  than  six  miles  from  tlu' 
place  of  starting  the  major  is  free  to 
admit  they  are  lost,  but  Hawkeye  de- 
cides at  once  that  their  guide  has  played 
them  false. 

"An  Indian  lost  in  the  woods.'"  said 
the  scout,  shaking  his  head  doubtingly; 
"when  the  sun  is  scorching  the  tree-tops, 
and  the  water-courses  are  full ;  when 
the  moss  on  every  beech  he  sees  will  tell 
him  in  which  fiuarter  the  north  star  will 
shine  at  night !  The  woods  are  full  of 
deer-paths  wliicli  I'un  to  tlie  streams  and 
licks,  places  well  known  to  eveiylxidy; 
nor  have  the  geese  done  their  flight  to 
the  Canadian  waters  altogether!  'Tis 
sti-ange  that  an  Indian  shcmld  be  lost 
atwixt  Iloricon  and  the  bend  in  the 
river!     Is  he  a  ^lohawk?" 

"Not  by  bir-th,  though  adopted  in  that 
tribe ;  I  think  his  birthplace  was  further 
north,  and  he  is  one  of  tliose  you  call  a 
Huron!" 

"A  Huron!"  repeated  the  sturdy 
scout,  once  more  shaking  his  head  in 
open  distrust;  "they  are  a  thievish  race, 
nor  do  I  care  by  whom  they  are  adopted ; 
you  can  never  make  anything  of  them 
but  skulks  and  vagabonds.  He  who  is 
l)orn  a  Alingo  will  die  a  Mingo." 

They  lay  a  trap  to  capture  the  treach- 
erous runner  but  he  slips  away  and  es- 
capes, leaving  some  marks  of  blood  in 
response  to  the  quick  eye  and  gun  of  the 
scout.  Night  comes  and  finds  the  party 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Ilawkeye  de- 
cides that  the  unhaltered  colt  nnist  die 
lest  he  betray  the  others. 

"Spare  the  foal  of  Miriam,"  cries  its 
owner  loudlv,  forgetful  that  their  lives 


may   depend   on    their   sih^iee,   but   the 
scout  is  inexorable. 

"When  men  struggle  for  the  single 
life  (iod  has  given  them,"  said  the  scout, 
sternly,  "even  their  own  kind  seem  no 
moi-e  than  the  beasts  of  the  wood.  If 
you  speak  again  I  shall  leave  you  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Ma<|uas  !  Draw  to  your  ar- 
row's head.  Uncas;  we  have  no  time  for 
second  blows." 

The  l)o(ly  of  the  colt  goes  into  the 
water  and  is  rari-ied  down  stre.un.  The 
Indians  lead  the  horses  to  the  bed  of  the 
rivei'  and  disappear  in  the  darkness. 
Then  exacting  a  promise  to  keep  the 
place  where  they  should  be  taken  "for- 
ever a  secret  from  all  mortal  men," 
Ilawkeye  drags  a  ])ai-k  canoe  from  its 
{dace  of  concealment  and  puts  it  in  the 
water;  the  girls  are  seated  in  its  bottom 
and  with  Hey  ward  grasping  the  rail  on 
one  side  and  the  sccuit  on  the  other,  they 
enter  the  rifts  and  make  their  way  up- 
ward against  the  rapid  current. 

The  whole  party  was  soon  reunited, 
and  another  consultation  was  held  be- 
tween the  scout  and  his  new  comrades, 
during  which  they,  whose  fates  depended 
on  the  faith  and  ingenuity  of  these  un- 
known forestei's,  had  a  little  leisure  to 
observe  their  situation  more  minutely. 

Tlie  I'iver  was  confined  between  high 
and  ci'agged  rocks,  one  of  Mdiich  im- 
pended above  the  spot  where  the  canoe 
rested.  As  these,  again,  were  surmount- 
ed by  tall  trees,  which  appeared  to  tot- 
ter on  the  brows  of  the  precipice,  it  gave 
the  stream  the  appearance  of  running 
through  a  deep  and  narrow  dell.  AH 
beneath  the  fantastic  limbs  and  ragged 
tree-tops,  whi(di  were  here  and  there 
dindy  painted  against  the  starry  zenith, 
lay  alike  in  shadowed  obscurity.  Behind 
them  the  curvature  of  the  banks  soon 
bounded  the  view  by  the  same  dark 
wooded  outline:  but  in  front,  and  ap- 
parently at  no  great  distance,  the  waters 
seemed  piled  against  the  heavens,  whence 
it  tumbled  into  caverns,  out  of  which 
issued  those  sullen  sounds  that  had 
loaded     the     evening     a1mosi)hei'e.       It 
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seemed,  in  truth,  to  be  a  sixtt  devoted 
to  seclusion,  and  the  sisters  inil)ibed  a 
soothinii'  impression  of  seeui'ity  as  they 
oazed  upon  its  i-omantic  thouiih  not  un- 
appallinu'  ])eauties.  A  «^eneral  move- 
ment amon^;'  their  conductors,  however, 
soon  recalled  them  fi'om  a  contemplation 
of  the  wild  charms  that  niiiht  had  as- 
sisted to  lend  the  place,  to  a  ])ainfiil 
sense  of  their  real  peril. 

The  horses  had  been  secured  to  some 
scatterin^i'  shrubs  that  grew  in  the  tis- 
sures  of  the  rocks,  where,  standing  in 
the  water,  they  were  left  to  pass  tlv.^ 
night.  The  scout  directed  Hey  ward  and 
his  disconsolate  fellow-travelers  to  seat 
themselves  in  the  forward  end  of  the 
canoe,  and  took  possession  of  the  other 
himself,  as  erect  and  steady  as  if  he  float- 
ed in  a  vesel  of  much  firmer  materials. 
The  Indians  wai-ily  retraced  their  steps 
toward  the  i)lace'they  had  left.  The 
scout,  placing  his  pole  against  a  rock, 
by  a  powei'ful  shove  sent  his  frail  ])ark 
into  the  center  of  the  turbulent  stream. 
For  many  minutes  the  struggle,  between 
the  light  bubble  in  which  they  floated 
and  the  swift  current  was  severe  and 
doubtful.  Forbidden  to  stir  even  a  hand, 
and  almost  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  they 
should  expose  the  frail  fabric  to  the  fury 
of  the  stream,  the  passengers  watched 
the  glancing  waters  in  feverish  sus- 
])ense.  Twenty  times  they  thought  the 
whirling  eddies  were  sweeping  them  to 
destruction,  when  the  master-hand  of  the 
pilot  would  bring  the  bows  of  the  canoe 


to  stem  the  rapitl.  A  long,  a  vigorous, 
and,  as  it  apjx^ared  to  the  females,  a 
desperate  effort  closed  the  struggle.  Just 
as  Alice  veiled  her  eyes  in  horror,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  about  to 
l)e  swept  within  the  voi'tex  at  the  foot 
of  the  cataract,  the  canoe  floated,  sta- 
tioiuiry,  at  the  side  of  a  flat  rock  that 
lay  on  a  level  with  the  water. 

"Where  are  we,  and  what  is  next  to 
be  done?''  demanded  lieyward,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  exei'tions  of  the  scout  had 
ceased. 

"You  are  at  the  foot  of  Glenn's,"  *re- 
turned  the  other,  speaking  aloud,  with- 
out fear  of  consequences  within  the  roar 
of  the  cataract;  "and  the  next  thing  is 
to  make  a  steady  landing,  lest  the  canoe 
uj)set  and  you  should  go  down  again 
the  hard  road  we  have  travelled,  faster 
than  you  came  up ;  'tis  a  hard  rift  to 
stem,  when  the  river  is  a  little  swelled ; 
and  Ave  is  an  unnatural  number  to  keep 
dry  in  the  hury-skui'y,  with  a  little 
bii'chen  bark  and  gum.  There,  go  you 
all  on  the  rock,  and  I  will  bring  up  the 
Mohicans  with  the  venison.  A  man  had 
bettei-  sleep  without  his  scalp  than  fam- 
ish in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

His  passengers  gladly  complied  with 
these  directions.  As  the  last  foot  touched 
the  rock,  the  canoe  whirled  from  its 
station,  when  the  tall  form  of  the  scout 
was  seen  for  an  instant  gliding  above  the 
waters,  before  it  disappeared  in  the  im- 
penetrable darkness  that  rested  on  the 
bed  of  the  river.    Left  by  their  guide  the 


*The  story  would  seem  to  add  to  Hawkeye's  other  gifts,  the  power  of  forecasting.  The  falls  were  known 
to  the  Indians  as  "Che-pon-tuc"  meaning  a  difficult  place  to  get  past,  as  no  doubt  it  was  to  such  as  navigated  the 
river  in  canoes.  The  woodsmen  called  it  the  "Great  Falls  of  Hudson's  River".  Some  times  it  was  designated  by 
number  as  the  Second  Falls,  the  First  being  that  known  to  us  as  Palmer's  Falls  and  the  Third,  Baker's  Falls  at 
Sandy  Hill. 

Abraham  Wing  the  first  settler  came  here  about  ITCiO  and  later  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  In  consideration  for  sucli  development,  he  in  IViJti  received  a  grant  from  the  original  owners  of 
about  .')0  acres  of  land  about  the  cataract.  It  then  naturally  took  the  name  of  its  owner  and  was  known  as  Wing's 
Falls.  About  178S  Wing  disposed  of  his  right  to  a  Mr.  Glen  as  detailed  in  the  "History  of  the  Town  of  Queens- 
bury"  by  Pl.  W.  Holden  as  follows  : 

According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Parke  family,  whose  descendants  still  reside  in  our  neigliborhood.  a  por- 
tion of  the  Glen  estate,  embracing  the  extensive  water  power  at  South  Glens  Falls,  was  purchased  of  Elijah  Parke 
the  original  settler  in  that  neighborhood.  After  the  revolutionary  war  Glen  rebuilt  the  mills,  destroyed  during 
that  struggle,  manufactured  lumber  to  some  extent  and  spent  some  weeks  every  summer  season  with  his  horses 
and  colored  servants,  at  a  cottage  originally  built  by  one  of  the  Parke  family,  and  which  stood  on  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  site  now  covered  bv  the  paper  mill."  Here,  if  tradition  be  of  any  worth,  he  maintained  a  state  and  style  of 
opulence  and  splendor,  superior  to  any  in  all  the  vicinity.  It  was  during  one  of  these  visitations,  that  in  a  convivial 
moment,  it  was  proposed  by  him  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  wine  supper  for  the  entertainment  o1  a  party  of  mutual 
friends  if  Mr,  Wing  would  consent  to  transfer  his  claim  and  title  to  the  name  of  the  falls.  Whether  the  old  quaker 
pioneer  thought  the  project  visionary,  and  impracticable,  or  whatever  motive  may  have  actuated  him.  assent  was 
given,  the  symposium  was  held,  and  the  name  of  Glens  Falls  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Glen  liastened  to  Schenectady,  and  ordered  some  hand  bills  printed,  announcing  the  change  of  name. 
These  were  posted  in  all  the  taverns.'along  the  highways,  and  bridle  paths  from  Queensbury  to  Albany,  and  the 
change  of  name  was  effected  with  a  promptitude  that  must  have  been  bewildering  to  the  easy  going  farmers  of 
the  town  in  those  days. 
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travelers  remained  a  few  minutes  in 
helpless  ignorance,  afraid  even  to  move 
along  the  broken  rocks  lest  a  false  step 
should  precipitate  them  down  some  one 
of  the  many  deep  and  roaring  caverns, 
into  which  the  water  seemed  to  tumble 
on  every  side  of  them.  Their  suspense, 
however,  was  soon  relieved ;  for  aided  by 
the  skill  of  the  natives,  the  canoe  shot 
back    into   the   eddv.   and   tioated   again 


Ixnvels  of  the  earth,  when  a  sudden  light 
Hashed  upon  those  without,  and  laid  bare 
the  much-prized  secret  of  the  place. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  a  narrow, 
deep  cavern  in  the  rock,  whose  length 
appeared  much  extended  by  the  perspec- 
tive and  the  nature  of  the  light  by  which 
it  was  seen,  was  seated  the  scout,  holding 
a  blazing  knot  of  pine.  The  strong 
glare  of  the  tire  fell  full  upon  his  sturdy, 
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at  the  side  of  the  low  rock.  l)efore  they 
thought  the  scout  had  even  time  to  re- 
join his  companions. 

Now  he  moved  silently  by  the  group 
of  travellers,  accompanied  by  the  Mohi- 
cans, who  seemed  to  comprehend  his  in- 
tentions with  instinctive  readiness,  when 
the  whole  three  disappeared  in  succes- 
sion, seeming  to  vanish  against  the  dark 
face  of  a  perpendicular  rock  that  rose  to 
the  height  of  a  few  yards,  within  as 
many  feet  of  the  water's  edge. 

Ileyward  and  his  female  companions 
witnessed  this  mysterious  movement  with 
secret  uneasiness;  for,  though  the  con- 
duct of  the  white  man  had  hithei-to  been 
above  reproach,  his  rude  equipments, 
blunt  address,  and  strong  antipathies, 
together  with  the  character  of  his  silent 
associates,  were  all  causes  for  exciting- 
distrust  in  minds  that  had  been  so  re- 
cently alarmed  by  Indian  treachery. 

Smothered  voices  were  next  heard,  as 
though  men  called  to  each  other  in  the 


fi'ame 
(piick, 
cular 


weather-beaten  countenance  and  forest 
attire,  lending  an  air  of  romantic  wild- 
ness  to  the  aspect  of  an  individual  who, 
seen  by  the  sober  light  of  day,  would 
have  exhibited  the  peculiarities  of  a  man 
remarkable  for  the  strangeness  of  his 
dress,  the  iron-like  intlexibility  of  his 
and  the  singular  compound  of 
vigilant  sagacity  and  of  his  mus- 
features.  At  a  little  distance  in 
advance  stood  Uncas,  his  whole  person 
thrown  powerfully  into  view.  The  trav- 
ellers anxiously  regarded  the  upright, 
Hexible  figure  of  the  young  Mohican, 
graceful  and  unrestrained  in  the  atti- 
tudes and  movements  of  nature.  Though 
his  person  was  more  than  usually  screen- 
ed by  a  green  and  fringed  hunting-skirt, 
like  that  of  the  white  man,  there  was  no 
concealment  to  his  dark,  glancing,  fear- 
less eye,  alike  terrible  and  calm ;  the 
bold  outline  of  his  high,  haughty  fea- 
tures, pure  in  their  native  red ;  or  to  the 
dignified  elevation  of  his  receding  fore- 
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hr;i(L  toucthci'  witli  all  the  finest  propor- 
tions of  a  noble  head,  bared  to  the  gen- 
erous scalp  in"'  tiift.  It  was  the  first  op- 
poi'tunity  i^ossessed  by  Duncan  and  his 
conii)anions  to  view  the  marked  line- 
aiiKMits  of  either  of  their  Indian  attend- 
ants, and  each  individual   of  the  party 


and  j^enei'ous-lookinu-  voutli  for  my  sen- 
tin.'].'" 

A  short  and  a])parently  an  embar- 
i-assed  silence  succeeded  this  remark, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  scout  call- 
in>i'  to  them  aloud  to  enter. 

"This  fii-e  begins  to  show  too  brialit 
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felt  relieved  from  a  burdeu  of  doubt  as 
the  pi-oud  and  determined  though  wild 
expi-ession  of  the  features  of  the  young 
warrior  forced  itself  on  their  notice. 
They  felt  it  might  be  a  being  partially 
benighted  in  the  vale  of  ignorance,  but 
it  could  not  be  one  who  would  willingly 
devote  his  i-ich  natural  gifts  to  the  pui'- 
poses  of  wanton  treachery.  The  ingen- 
uous Alice  gazed  at  his  fi-ee  air  and 
proud  carriage  as  she  would  have  looked 
upon  some  jirecious  relic  of  the  (Jrecian 
chisel  to  which  life  had  been  imparted 
by  the  intervention  of  a  miracle  while 
Heyward,  though  accustomed  to  see  the 
perfection  of  form  which  al)ounds  among 
the  uncorrupted  natives,  openly  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  at  such  an  un- 
blemished siiecimen  of  the  noblest  pi"o- 
portions  of  man. 

"I  could   sleep   m   i)eace, "   whispei-ed 
Alice,   in   reply,   "with   such   a    feai'less 


a  fiame."  he  continued,  as  they  com- 
l)litMl.  "and  might  light  the  ^lingoes  to 
our  undoing.  Uncas,  drop  the  blanket, 
and  show  the  knaves  its  dark  side.  This 
is  not  such  a  supper  as  a  major  of  the 
Koyal  Americans  has  a  right  to  expect, 
l)ut  I've  known  stout  detachments  of  the 
corps  glad  lo  cat  their  venison  i-aw,  and 
without  a  relish,  too.  Here,  you  see,  we 
have  plenty  of  salt,  and  can  make  a 
quick  broil.  Thei'e's  fresh  sassafras 
boughs  for  the  ladies  to  sit  on,  which 
may  not  b(^  as  proud  as  their  my-liog- 
guinea  chairs,  but  which  send  np  a 
sweeter  flavor  than  1h(^  skin  of  any  hog 
can  do — be  it  of  (iuinea,  or  be  it  of  any 
othei-  land.  Come,  friend,  don't  be 
moui-nful  for  the  colt;  'twas  an  innocent 
thing,  and  had  not  seen  nnich  hardship. 
Its  death  will  save  the  creature  many  a 
sore  back  and  weary  foot!'' 

Tncas  did  as  the  other  had  directed. 
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and,  when  the  voice  of  Hawkeye  ceased, 
the  roar  of  the  cataract  sounded  like  the 
rumbling'  of  distant  thunder. 

"Ai'e  we  quite  safe  in  this  cavern t" 
demanded  Heyward.  "Is  thei'e  no  dan- 
ger of  surprise?  A  sin<ile-ariiied  man  at 
its  entrance  would  hold  us  at  his  mercy." 

A  spectral-looking  tigure  stalked  from 
out  the  darkness  behind  the  scout,  and, 
seizing  a  blazing  brand,  held  it  toward 
the  further  extremity  of  their  place  of 
retreat.  Alice  uttered  a  faint  shriek, 
and  even  Cora  rose  to  her  feet,  as  this 
appalling  object  moved  into  the  light; 
but  a  single  word  from  Heyward  calmed 
them,  with  the  assurance  it  was  only 
their  attendant,  Chingachgook,  who,  lift- 
ing another  blanket,  discovered  that  the 
cavern  had  two  outlets.  Then,  holding 
the  brand,  he  crossed  a  deep,  narrow 
chasm  in  the  rocks,  which  ran  at  right 
angles  with  the  ])assage  they  were  in,  but 
which,  unlike  that,  was  open  to  the  heav- 
ens, and  entered  another  cave,  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  first  in 
every  essential  particular. 

"Such  old  foxes  as  Chingachgook  and 
myself  are  not  often  caught  in  a  Inirrow 
with  one  hole,''  said  Hawkeye,  laughing; 
"you  can  easily  see  the  cunning  of  the 
place— the  rock  is  black  limestone,  which 
everybody  knows  is  soft ;  it  makes  no  un- 
comfortable pillow  where  brush  and  pine 
wood  are  scarce.  Well,  the  fall  was  once 
a  few  yards  below  us,  and  I  dare  say  was 
in  its  time,  as  regular  and  as  handsome 
a  sheet  of  water  as  any  along  the  Hud- 
son. But  old  age  is  a  great  injury  to 
good  looks,  as  these  sweet  young  ladies 
have  yet  to  Tarn.  The  place  is  sadly 
changed  !  These  i-ocks  are  full  of  cracks, 
and  in  some  places  they  are  softer  than 
at  othei-  some,  and  the  water  has  worked 
out  dee])  hollows  for  itself,  until  it  has 
fallen  back,  ay,  some  hundred  feet, 
breaking  here,  and  wearing  thei'e,  until 
the  falls  have  neither  shape  nor  con- 
sistency." 

"In  what  part  of  them  are  we  V  asked 
Heyward. 

"Why,  we  are  nigh  the  spot  that  Prov- 
idence first  placed  them  at,  but  where, 
it  seems,  they  were  too  rebellious  to  stay. 
The  rock  proved  softer  on  each  side  of 


us,  and  so  they  left  the  center  of  the 
river  bare  and  dry,  first  working  out 
these  two  little  holes  for  us  to  hide  in.  • ' 
"We  are,  then,  on  an  island?" 
"Ay!  there  are  the  falls  on  two  sides 
of  us,  and  the  river  above  and  below. 
If  you  had  daylight  it  would  be  worth 
the  trouble  to  step  up  on  the  height  of 
this  rock  and  look  at  the  perversity  of 
the  water.  It  falls  by  no  rule  at  all ; 
sometimes  it  leaps,  sometimes  it  tumbles ; 
thei-e  it  skips,  here  it  shoots;  in  one  place 
'tis  white  as  snow,  and  in  another  'tis 
green  as  grass ;  hereabouts  it  pitches  into 
deep  hollows  that  rumble  and  quake  the 
'arth,  and  thereaway  it  ripples  and 
sings  like  a  brook,  fashioning  whirlpools 
and  gullies  in  the  old  stone  as  if  'twas 
no  harder  than  trodden  clay.  The  whole 
design  of  the  river  seems  disconcerted. 
First,  it  runs  smoothly,  as  if  meaning 
to  go  down  the  descent  as  things  were 
ordered,  then  it  angles  about  and  faces 
the  shores ;  nor  are  there  places  wanting 
where  it  looks  backward,  as  if  unwilling 
to  leave  the  wilderness  to  mingle  with 
the  salt!  Ay,  lady,  the  fine,  cobweb- 
looking  cloth  you  wear  at  your  throat  is 
coarse  and  like  a  fish-net  to  little  spots 
I  can  show  you  where  the  river  fab- 
ricates all  sorts  of  images,  as  if,  having 
l)roke  loose  from  order,  it  would  try  its 
hand  at  everything.  And  yet  what  does 
it  amount  to  ?  After  the  water  has  been 
suffered  to  have  its  will  for  a  time,  like 
a  headstrong  man,  it  is  gathered  together 
by  the  hand  that  made  it,  and  a  few  rodiii 
below  you  nuiy  see  it  all  flowing  on 
steadily  toward  the  sea,  as  was  fore- 
ordained from  the  foundation  of  the 
'arth!" 

Following  a  i-epast  prepared  by 
Hawkeye  and  served  by  the  young  In- 
dian as  a  special  mark  of  deference  to 
the  sisters,  a  keg  of  pungent  "spruce" 
was  brought  from  its  hiding  place  and 
all  did  justice  to  the  bivw.  Then,  led  by 
David,  a  hymn  was  sung  to  the  accom- 
])animent  of  the  roaring  flood  which 
drowned  all  lesser  sounds  and  before  it 
ended  tears  streamed  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  calloused  scout.    Piercing  through 


IN  HAWKEYE'S  CAVE 


Led  by  Da'vid  a  hymn  'wa.s  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  roaring  flood.  " 
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the   dyinii'   diords   at    its   (.-lose   caiiic   an       before   tlic  dyiiiu   ciiihcrs,   with   his    face 

resting'  (Ui  his  hands,  in  a  nianner  which 
showed  how  (h'e|)ly  he  brooded  on  the 
unaeeonntable  interruption  whieh  had 
l)rokeii  up  their  evening  (h'votions. 

Ileyward  took  with  him  a  l)hizin,u 
knot,  whieh  thi-ew  a  dim  liulit  throu.ul; 
tile  narrow  vista  of  their  new  a|)art- 
luent.      IMaein^i'   it    in   a   favorabh^   posi- 


unearthly  seream  fi-om  without,  for 
whieh  none  eoukl  aeeount.  After  a 
1  ime  — 

'■\Vha1  is  it,  or  wliat  it  is  not,  none 
here  can  tell,  thouizh  two  of  us  have 
ranged  the  woods  for  more  than  thirt_\' 
vears, "  said   llawkeve.      "I   ilid   believe 


there  was   no  ery  that   Indian   or  beast  tion,    he   joined    the    females,    who    now 

eould  make  that  my  ears  had  not  he;ird  :  found  themselves  alone  with  liim  for  th<' 

but  this  has  proved   that  I  was  only  a  first  time  since  they  had  left  the  friendly 

vain  and  conceited  mortal!"  ramparts  of  Fort  Edward. 

"There  is  nothing' to  be  seen  without,"  "I.(>av(^  us  not,  Duncan,"  said  .Mice; 


THE  FALLS  FROM  ABO\  L 
High  Water. 


he  continued,  shaking'  his  head  in  dis- 
content after  investij^atiny ;  "and  our 
hiding-place  is  still  in  darkness.  Pass 
into  the  other  cave,  you  that  need  it, 
and  seek  for  sleep ;  we  must  be  afoot 
louii'  before  the  sun,  and  make  the  most 
of  our  time  to  t-et  to  Edward  while  the 
Minooes  are  takino-  their  morning  nap." 
Cora  set  the  example  of  compliance 
with  a  steadiness  that  taught  the  more 
timid  Alice  the  necessity  of  obedience. 
Before  leaving  the  place,  however,  she 
whisi)ered  a  i-equest  to  Duncan  that  he 
would  follow,  tineas  i-aised  the  blanket 
for  their  passage,  and,  as  the  sisters 
turned  to  thank  him  for  this  act  of  at- 
tention, they  saw  the  scout  seated  again 


"we  can  not  sleep  in  su(di  a  place  as  this 
with  that  hoi-rid  cry  still  I'inging  in  our 
eai'S. " 

Again  the  same  strong  cry  filled  the 
air,  and  rendered  him  unite.  A  long, 
breathless  silence  succeeded,  during 
which  each  looked  at  the  others  in  fear- 
ful expectation  of  hearing  the  sound  re- 
peated. At  length  the  blanket  was  slow- 
ly raised,  and  the  scout  stood  in  the  aper- 
ture with  a  countenance  whose  firmness 
evidently  began  to  give  way  before  a 
mystery  which  seemed  to  threaten  some 
dangei'  against  which  all  his  cunning 
and  experience  unght  prove  of  no  avail. 

"  'Twould  be  neglecting  a  warning 
that  is  given  for  our  good,  to  lie  hid  any 
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longer,"  said  Hawkeye,  'Svheii  such 
sounds  are  raised  in  the  forest !  These 
gentle  ones  may  keep  close,  but  the  Mohi- 
cans and  I  will  watch  upon  the  rock 
where  I  suppose  a  major  of  the  60th 
would  wish  to  keep  us  company." 

On  issuing  from  their  place  of  confine- 
ment, the  whole  party  instantly  expe- 
rienced a  grateful  renovation  of  spirits 
by  exchanging  the  pent  air  of  the  hiding- 
place  for  the  cool  and  invigorating  at- 
mosphere which  played  around  the 
whirlpools  and  pitches  of  the  cataract. 

Once  more  the  sound  arose,  as  if  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  having  broken 
out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  cliffs, 
was  heard  undulating  through  the  forest 
in  distant  and  dying  cadences. 

Now  in  the  open  space  Duncan  recog- 
nized the  cry  which  he  had  failed  to  do 
in  the  cavern  as  the  shriek  that  a  horse 
may  give  when  in  pain  or  terror.  Hawk- 
eye,  understanding  that  it  was  not  su{)er- 
natural  was  himself  once  more,  surmised 
that  the  wolves  scented  the  horses,  and 
directed  all  to  seat  themselves  in  the 
shadows  and  wait  for  results. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  they 
prepared  to  start  for  Fort  Edwai'd  but 
were  stopped  by  the  yells  coming  from 
the  shores  on  either  side.  It  waked 
David  from  his  musical  sleep  and  he 
rose  unthinking  to  be  greeted  by  the  re- 
part  of  a  dozen  guns  and  fell  for  the 
time,  silenced.  Ilawkeye's  long  rifle 
found  one  victim  on  the  mainland,  at 
which  the  assailants  withdrew,  and  the 
place  became  still  again.  Heyward 
dragged  the  singing  master  into  the  cave 
hoping  that  life  was  not  entirely  gone. 

"The  poor  fellow  has  saved  his  scalp," 
said  Hawkeye,  coolly,  passing  his  hand 
over  the  head  of  David ;  ' '  but  he  is  a 
proof  that  a  man  may  be  born  with  too 
long  a  tongue !  'Twas  downright  mad- 
ness to  show  six  feet  of  flesh  and  blood 
on  a  naked  rock  to  the  raginii'  savages. 


I  only  wonder  he   lias  escaped   with  his 
life." 

The  men  i-epaired  to  places  appointed 
by  Hawkeye  to  best  guard  the  island 
fi'om  approach.  The  Indians  selected 
positions  bearing  on  the  downward  side 
of  the  falls,  Hawkeye  and  Duncan 
among  stunted  pines  that  foi-med  a 
thicket  above  the  cave.  Day  dawned, 
iiut  all  appeared  ({uiet.  Duncan  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  the  enemy  had  been 
effectually  repulsed,  but  Hawkeye  an- 
swered with  an  inci-cdulous  shake  of  the 
head. 

"  ^'ou  know  not  the  nature  of  a  Maqua 
if  you  think  he  is  so  easily  beaten  back 
without  scalp !  If  there  was  one  of  the 
im])s  yelling  this  morning,  there  were 
forty !  and  they  know  our  number  and 
quality  too  well  to  give  up  the  chase  so 
soon.  Hist!  look  into  the  water  above, 
.just  where  it  bi-eaks  over  the  rocks.  I 
am  no  mortal  if  the  risky  devils  haven't 
swam  down  upon  the  very  pitch,  and,  as 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  they  have  hit 
the  very  head  of  the  island.  Hist!  man, 
keep  close!  or  the  hair  will  be  off  your 
crown  in  the  turning  of  a  knife!" 

Heyward  lifted  his  head  from  the 
covei',  and  beheld  what  he  .justly  consid- 
ered a  prodigy  of  rashness  and  skill. 
The  river  had  worn  away  the  edge  of 
the  soft  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der its  first  pitch  less  abrupt  and  per- 
pendicular than  is  usual  at  water-falls. 
With  no  other  guide  than  the  ripple  of 
the  stream  where  it  met  the  head  of  the 
island,  a  party  of  their  insatiable  foes 
had  ventured  into  the  current,  and  swam 
down  upon  this  point,  knowing  the  ready 
access  it  would  give,  if  successful,  to 
their  intended  victims.  As  Hawkeye 
ceased  speaking,  four  human  heads  could 
be  seen  peering  above  the  few  logs  of 
driftwood  that  had  lodged  on  these 
naked  rocks,  and  which  had  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  practicability 
of  the  hazardous  undertaking.  At  the 
next  momc^nt  a  fifth  form  was  seen  fioat- 
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FRIENDSHIPS. 


Beaulii'ul   friendships,  puic  ;iiul  stron-i', 
Whose  nobk'  natures  think  no  w  ron*^'. 
To  visions  that  around  me  throng', 
Of    your    sweet    love    I    clin^'. 

True  friends,  mayhap  !  ai'e  found  in  youth. 
Each  seeking'  the  other's  best  behoof. 
Thence  reachinji'  manhood's  love  of  truth. 
To  friends  thus  won   I  cliny. 


Life's  h)n^u-time  journeys   intervene 
To  part  cK)se  friends,  vast  space  between. 
But  time  and  space  are  things  unseen. 
To  friends  once  known  I  cliu"'. 


I 


Life's  journeys  o'ei",  life's  rest  bej^un. 
Toil  yielding'  to  life's  setting'  sun. 
E'en  aji'c  still  keen  life's  race  to  run, 
To  friendship's  joys  I  clinu'. 

Kai'th's  loves  aiul  joys  speak  woi-ds  of  hoi)e 
Words  strong'  with  human  doubts  to  cope, 
Beii'ettiuij;'  faith  to  climb  heaven's  slope. 
To  such  fond  hope  I  clin^'. 

()   priceless  f riendshi])s.  endless,  pure. 
Of  love's  sweet  converse  ever  siu'e. 
Heaven  for  earth's  ])ains  a  perfect  cure, 
To  all   life's  friends   I   clinu'. 


OH 
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CHINA:  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 


CABLE  lines  touching  the  shores  of 
China  are  again  whispering  the 
tidings  of  unrest  in  that  strange 
country.  The  foreign  missions  at  Nan- 
chang,  in  the  province  of  Kiangsi,  have 
been  destroyed  by  Boxers  and  ten  mis- 
sionaries have  been  murdered.  Four- 
teen American  missionaries  escaped  and 
sought  refuge  at  Kuikiang.  The  battle- 
ship Ohio,  flagship  of  the  American  fleet 
at  the  Asiatic  station,  has  arrived  at 
Hong-Kong,  where  she  has  been  docked 
for  rush  repairs,  that  she  may  be  prepar- 
ed for  possible  exigencies.  Japanese  of- 
ficers have  assumed  control  of  the  Im- 
perial war  college,  trade  and  commercial 
schools  at  Canton.  The  boycott  has 
greatly  encouraged  the  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing. Teachers,  reformers,  agitators  and 
the  native  newspapers  now  have  the 
power  of  that  association  behind  them, 
causing  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  re- 


form party  and  secret  societies,  while  the 
anti-foreign,  anti-dynastic  Viceroy  of 
Canton,  by  his  autocratic  ruling,  and  his 
antagonistic  attitude  to  the  foreign  con- 
suls, encourages  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  anti-foreign  feeling.  In  the 
prefecture  of  Chang-Chew,  near  Amoy, 
recent  outrages  against  foreign  church 
procedure,  approved  by  Pekin,  has 
strengthened  the  revolutionary  forces, 
who  are  now  eager  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  Government.  In  a  portion  of 
China  between  the  Yang-Tsze  Valley 
md  the  Hong-Kong  district,  a  dangerous 
anti-foreign  feeling  exists  which  is  likely 
to  break  out  at  any  moment.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  here  are  preparing  for  the 
pending  outbreak. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  situation  in  China 
to-day.  Her  slumber  of  centuries  is 
breaking  and  these  sporadic  outbreaks 
are  merelv  manifestations  of  her  activltv 
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in  the  future,  when,  fully  aroused,  she 
takes  her  place  among  modern  nations 
as  Japan  has  already  done. 

China,  the  old  and  the  new,  is  best  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  Dr.  R.  H. 
Graves,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  that 
country  since  1856.  He  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  watching  China  in  transi- 
tioji,  and  prefacing  his  remarks  with  that 
line  from  Tennyson,  "Better  fifty  years 
of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  he 
says: 

"China  has  been  a  fruitful  field  for  in- 
vestigation by  Western  travelers  and 
writers,  and  many  books  have  been  writ- 
ten describing  its  scenery,  its  resources, 
its  people  and  its  customs.  Many  of  these 
are  the  production  of  travelers  who  have 
given  their  impressions  gained  from  a 
hasty  observation  or  statements  derived 
from  ignorant  and  conceited  native 
guides,  or  from  prejudiced  foreign  resi- 
dents, while  others  are  the  works  of  men 
who  have  spent  years  among  the  Chinese, 
studying  their  characteristics  and  pa- 
tiently investigating  their  language,  his- 
tory, manners  and  customs.  Some  state- 
ments made  with  regard  to  China  and 
the  Chinese  are  misleading:  for  while 
they  may  be  true  of  some  parts  of  China, 
they  are  not  so  with  regard  to  others. 

China  is  to  be  compared  to  Europe  ra- 
ther than  to  France  or  Spain  or  any  other 
state  in  Europe,  for  it  is  an  assemblage 
of  people  differing  in  their  language, 
habits,  and  customs.  While  united  by 
their  adhesion  to  the  Imperial  rule  and 
their  reverence  for  the  Confucian  clas 
sics,  they  are  divided  as  to  many  of  their 
ancestral  traditions,  geographical  and 
climatic  environment,  local  attachments 
and  provincial  customs.  In  reading  a 
book  on  China  we  must  beware  of  mak- 
ing any  hasty  generalizations,  and  al- 
ways take  into  consideration  the  local 
standpoint  of  the  writer,  and  the  people 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  As  I  have 
been  for  many  years  a  resident  of  South 
China,    of    course    any    remarks    I    may 


make  are  based  mainly  upon  my  obser- 
vation of  the  people  in  Canton  and  its 
vicinity.  Still,  the  Chinese  are  in  most 
respects  one  people,  and  there  are  Chi- 
nese traits  of  character  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  European,  Japanese  or 
Malay.  Just  as  there  is  a  unity  in  Chris- 
tendom based  on  the  fact  that  our  civili- 
zation is  founded  on  a  common  respect 
for  the  Bible  and  the  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  international  law,  so 
there  is  a  unity  among  the  Chinese 
founded  on  the  fact  that  for  centuries 
they  have  accepted  the  Confucian  classics 
as  their  standard  of  morality  and  civil 
.government,  and  have  been  for  2000 
years,  theoretically  at  least,  under  the 
sway  of  a  common  Emperor. 

"China  of  to-day  is  the  resultant  of 
these  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces. 
Its  government  consists  of  two  elements : 
the  Imperial  authority,  as  represented 
by  Mandarins,  high  and  low,  with  the 
underlings  and  police  runners  connected 
with  the  various  official  courts,  and  the 
popular  will  represented  by  the  village 
elders,  the  Kung-Kuk,  or  councils  of 
literati,  and  the  Kai-fong  or  assemblages 
of  householders  in  cities  and  towns. 
Public  opinion,  which  is,  perhaps,  practi- 
cally the  strongest  element  in  Chinese  so- 
ciety, is  based  on  local  traditions,  clan- 
feeling  and  provincial  pride,  modified  by 
a  sense  of  nationality  founded  on  alleg- 
iance to  the  Emperor  as  the  Son  of  Heav- 
en or  Divinely-sent  Ruler.  The  Chinese 
ideas  of  government  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  Louis  Napoleon,  an  Imperialism 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  people.  While 
the  Emperor  is  supreme,  an  autocrat  sent 
by  Heaven,  he  must  reign  for  the  good 
of  the  people ;  as  soon  as  he  manifestly 
loses  the  benediction  of  Heaven  by  con- 
tinued reverses,  or  his  reign  becomes  an 
injury  rather  than  a  blessing  to  his  peo- 
ple, he  forfeits  his  claim  to  their  alleg- 
iance. The  Chinese  theory  is  illustrated 
by  a  popular  proverb:  "The  Emperor's 
messenger  must  not  disturb  a  man  at  his 
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THE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA,  TSI  AN,  WHO  IN     HER     YOUNGER     DAYS     WAS     CONSIDERED     THE 

MOST    BEAUTIFUL    WOMAN    IN    CHINA. 


meals."     It  is  this  assertion  of  personal      nese  the  stalwart,  law-abiding  people  that 

rights,  united  to  a  reverence  for  the  Im-      they  are. 

perial  authority,  that  has  made  the  Chi-  No   one    can    understand    China    who 
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regards  its  government  as  a  pure  despot- 
ism— an  Autocrat  imposing  his  own  will 
on  subservient  subjects.  The  popular 
element  must  also  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  estimating  the  forces  which  bind 
Chinese  society  together. 

In  speaking  of  the  government  of  Chi- 
na we  must  take  into  the  account  another 
fact,  viz :  that  the  Emperor  and  the  peo- 
ple belong  to  two  different  races ;  speak- 
ing entirely  different  languages — not  dif- 
ferent dialects  merely,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  various  parts  of  China  proper — hav- 
ing different  traditions  and  customs. 
The  Manchu  Tartars  who  have  govern- 
ed China  for  the  last  250  years  are  de- 
scended from  a  nomadic  race  of  horse- 
men who  gloried  in  their  military  prow 
ess,  while  the  Chinese  are  a  race  of  ag- 
riculturists and  tradesmen  who  boast  of 
their  literature  and  refinement  as  com- 
pared with  their  neighbors.  The  more 
warlike  race  has  maintained  its  suprem 
acy  over  the  more  numerous  and  more 
civilized  one,  not  by  mere  force  of  arms, 
but  by  wise  concessions  and  a  discreet 
division  of  power.  As  the  military  Ro- 
mans were  molded  by  the  more  refined 
and  cultivated  Greeks,  so  the  rough  Man- 
chus  have  been  influenced  by  the  civili- 
zation and  literature  of  the  Chinese. 
They  have  imitated  the  Romans  too  in 
calling  to  their  aid  the  ablest  men  among 
the  conquered  race  to  help  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government.  The  Vice-roy- 
alties and  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  Emperor  are  held  as  often  (or  often- 
er)  by  Chinese  as  by  Manchus.  Their 
theory  is  that  talent  and  loyalty  should 
rule.  Thus  the  Manchus'  rule,  though 
that  of  an  alien  race,  does  not  press  heav- 
ily upon  the  Chinese  nor  wound  their 
self-esteem.  Though  the  glove  mav  be 
steel  it  is  lined  with  velvet.  Resistance 
to  authority  is  put  down  with  barbarous 
severity,  but  in  ordinary  times  the  yoke 
is  not  a  heavy  one.  While  some  few  priv- 
ileges are  granted  to  the  ruling  race,  few 
hardships    are    imposed    on    the    subject 


one.  Thus  the  Manchu  rule,  though  not 
so  beneficent  as  that  of  the  British  in  In- 
dia, is  submitted  to  with  equal  or  even 
greater  willingness  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Under  the  present  Manchu  dy- 
nasty, commerce  has  been  extended,  pop- 
ulation has  increased  (except,  perhaps, 
in  those  sections  overrun  by  the  Tai-Peng 
rebellion,  which  was  an  effort  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke),  and 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  have 
not  been  oppressive. 

"There  are  two  more  forces  which  we 
must  take  into  consideration  in  studying 
the  China  of  to-day.  These  are  the  Old 
and  the  New.  The  struggle  between  the 
conservatism  which  clings  to  the  Past, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Progress  which 
prompts  China  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of 
modern  Western  improvement,  is  a  most 
interesting  subject  for  study.  This  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  problem  that  has 
ever  confronted  China  in  all  her  long 
history. 

■'An  intelligent  Chinaman  recently 
went  with  me  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  Central  Park,  New  York.  As 
we  examined  the  remains  of  antiquity 
found  in  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  de- 
partments there,  he  was  struck  with  the 
similarity  between  the  customs  and  uten- 
tils  of  those  ancient  empires  and  those 
of  China  to-day,  and  exclaimed,  "China 
to-day  is  just  where  these  ancient  coun- 
tries were  centuries  before  Christ!"  This 
is  true.  As  Russia  is  a  piece  of  Asia, 
transferred  to  Europe,  so  China  is  a 
piece  of  Egypt  or  Babylonia  set  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  These  ancient  lands 
had  a  species  of  civilization  equaling,  in 
some  respects,  that  of  the  modern  Occi- 
dentals, and  yet,  in  many  others,  com- 
ing far  short  of  it.  As  the  influences  of 
Western  Europe  have  affected  modern 
Russia,  so  the  effect  of  Western  inter- 
course is  beginning  to  be  felt  on  the  Chi- 
na of  to-day.  Though  this  influence  is 
increasing,  as  yet  it  is  but  slight.  It  is 
still  but  in  germ  rather  than  in  fruition. 
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If  you  were  to  go  to  Canton,  one  of  the 
largest,  and  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  the  native  cities  of 
the  Empire,  you  would  be  struck  with  the 
difference  between  it  and  any  Western 
city.  The  narrow  streets  are  filled  with 
low  shops  with  open  front  and  roofs  in- 
clining to  the  street,  so  that  the  heavy 
rains  send  a  stream  from  the  overhang- 
ing eaves  on  the  heads  of  those  wdio  pass 
by ;  the  high  brick  city  walls  are  sur- 
mounted with  battlements  from  whose 
embrasures  peer  the  mouths  of  okl  iron 
cannon,  often  without  gun-carriages  ;  the 
gates,  encased  in  iron,  are  closed  at  dusk 
and  opened  at  daylidit.  The  little  shrines 
at  each  house  and  sliop-door,  where  in- 
cense is  burnt  morning  and  evening  to  the 
gods  of  the  soil,  remind  us  of  Pompeii, 
with  the  shrines  to  the  Lares  and  Penates, 
rather  than  of  a  modern  city.  The  num- 
erous temples,  gorgeous  with  carving  of 
vermilion  and  gold,  and  filled  with  im- 
ages of  their  deities,  call  our  attention  to 


the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  land  of  idolaters. 
The  half-clad  coolies,  often  with  little 
more  than  a  loin-cloth,  sweating  and  toil- 
ing under  their  heavy  loads,  show  us  that 
we  are  in  a  land  where  a  man  is  often  lit- 
tle more  than  a  beast  of  burden. 

"Yet  if  you  enter  the  neat,  well-ar- 
ranged shops,  you  will  be  welcomed  with 
politeness  and  attention  by  the  well- 
dressed,  smiling  shopkeeper;  on  the 
street,  you  will  meet  many  gentlemen 
dressed  in  long  robes  of  delicate-colored 
silk  or  spotless  white  grass-cloth.  A 
general  spirit  of  good-humor,  of  patient 
industry,  and  of  unremitting  toil  charac- 
terizes the  masses.  Though  the  bustling 
coolies,  as  they  jostle  against  one  another 
in  the  crowded  streets,  sometimes  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  in  cursing  and  quar-- 
reling,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  ready 
to  beg  pardon  for  any  unintentional  col- 
lision and  to  grant  it  without  delay. 
Fights  are  rare,  much  fewer  than  they 
would    be    among    Western    laborer?    in 
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similar     circumstances     and     conditions. 

"A  walk  through  the  narrow  streets — 
or  rather  alleys  as  we  would  call  them, 
for  many  are  not  wider  than  our  side- 
walks— would  show  a  sight  unusual  to 
Western  eyes.  In  the  early  evening  the 
fragrant  smoke  of  the  incense  arises  from 
the  door-shrines  ;  each  place  of  business 
has  its  lantern  hanging  at  the  door  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  shop,  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers-by,  is  hung  a  pea- 
nut-oil lamp.  In  most  of  the  open 
shops  this  oil  has  given  way  to  American 
or  Russian  kerosene.  In  a  few  streets 
electric  lights  are  found,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  electricity  has  hardly  proved 
a  success.  Not  only  are  the  city  gates 
closed  at  night,  but  at  the  end  of  each 
block  is  a  barrier  of  perpendicular  wood- 
en bars  or  of  wooden  gates  swung  on 
hinges.  After  8:30  or  9  p.  m.  in  the 
winter  and  ii  in  the  summer,  these  bar- 
riers are  closed,  so  that  no  one  can  pass 
until  he  can  arouse  the  watchman  or 
wait  for  him  until  he  makes  his  next 
round.  These  barriers  afford  great  se- 
curity against  robbery,  for  if'  the  watch- 
men are  faithful  the  robbers  have  little 
chance  of  escape.  Besides  these  street 
watchmen,  there  are  others  who  in  the 
winter  time  go  their  rounds  on  a  plank 
pathway  constructed  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  or  look  out  for  fires  from  high 
watch-towers  built  of  bamboo. 

If  one  gocf  inside  the  dwelling  houses, 
he  will  find  little  to  correspond  with  our 
ideas  of  a  home.  Comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness are  generally  wanting.  Luxurious 
seats  and  spring  beds  are  not  to  be  found. 
White  curtains,  graceful  hangings  and 
soft  carpets  are  all  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  floors  are  paved  with  por- 
ous tiles,  or,  in  the  poorer  houses,  are 
simply  hard-beaten  earth.  Yet  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthv  there  is  no  little 
elegance.  The  stiff-backed  chairs  and 
tables  are  of  carved  ebony  or  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl   or  marble.     The   divan 


is  supplied  with  mats  and  cushions  on 
which  the  guests  may  recline  and  smoke 
their  opium,  while  they  may  sip  their  tea 
and  take  their  refreshments  from  choice 
china  on  the  little  marble-topped  teatrays 
or  tables  arranged  around  the  room. 

Here  and  there  along  the  family  streets 
are  found  the  school  rooms  where  the 
boys  store  their  memories  with  Confucian 
lore,  and  learn  to  write  the  complicated 
but  expressive  characters  of  the  Chinese 
language.  The  girls  are  not  sent  to 
school. 

On  the  river  a  lively  scene  presents  it- 
self to  the  eye.  Boats  of  all  sizes  are 
made  fast  along  the  banks  or  anchored 
in  mid-stream,  while  the  little  sampans, 
or  boats  for  carrying  private  passengers, 
flit  to  and  fro,  like  water-spiders  on  the 
surface  of  a  still  stream.  In  some  parts, 
the  river  is  blocked  up  with  the  "flower 
boats,"  inhabited  by  loose  women,  and  as 
gorgeous  as  a  gilded  saloon,  with  carv- 
ings, stained-glass  windows  and  splendid 
mirrors.  In  others  are  lines  of  cargo- 
boats  with  their  loads  of  merchandise. 
At  their  wharves  or  buoys  are  the  pub- 
lic passenger  boats  with  their  huge  sails, 
and  steerage  and  decks  crowded  with 
passengers.  Many  of  them  are  fitted 
with  stern  wheels,  which  are  propelled  by 
a  dozen  or  more  of  men  working  on  a 
treadmill ;  for  with  their  tendency  to 
adopt  and  adapt,  the  Chinese  have  taken 
the  model  of  our  American  sternwheelers 
on  our  western  rivers  and  arrange  the 
wheel  to  work  by  man-power  instead  of 
by  steam.  Others  of  these  passage-boats 
are  towed  by  the  little  steam  tugs  which 
abound  on  the  river.  In  midstream  are 
anchored  the  Chinese  steam  gunboats  and 
men-of-war  built  in  Europe  or  at  the 
Chinese  dock  yards.  Then,  running  rap- 
idly with  the  current,  or  laboring  against 
a  head  tide,  may  be  seen  the  old  style  po- 
lice boats  propelled  by  banks  of  oars  like 
the  ancient  triremes.  The  steamers  and 
the  stern-wheelers  are  a  result  of  West- 
ern progress  infringing  against  the  cus- 
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tonis  of  old  China,  and  have  been  in  use 
only  diirino^  the  last  twenty-five  years.  • 

Waterways  are  the  great  means  of  in- 
tercommunication in  China,  The  largest 
cities  and  towns  are  usually  on  the  river- 
side. Canals  have  been  used  in  China 
from  time  immemorial,  and  the  Grand 
Canal,  about  looo  miles  long,  construct- 
ed in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  engineering  works  in  the 
world.  When  the  rivers  have  a  slight 
fail  and  are  too  shallow  even  for  the 
small,  flat-bottomed  boats,  they  are  fre- 
quently made  navigable  by  low  dams, 
with  a  narrow  outlet  forming  a  slight 
rapid,  up  which  the  boats  are  forced  by 
poling  and  by  tow  lines. 

The  Chinese  passage-boats  are  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  elegance- 
and  comfort  of  our  Fall  River  or  Chesa- 
peake Bay  steamers.  The  passengers  are 
crowded  into  a  steerage  saloon  too  low 
for  one  to  stand  erect  in,  where  each  man 
spreads  his  mat  on  the  hard  floor  and  is 
satisfied  with  a  space  three  feet  wide,  and 
glad  if  he  can  find  room  to  stretch  out  his 
legs.  Men  who  wish  to  go  short  distances 
can  take  as  a  private  conveyance  a  sam- 
pan or  a  slipper-boat  with  as  much  room 
as  in  a  cab.  Those  who  have  the  means 
can  hire  pleasant  and  roomy  boats  for 
$1.50  to  $3.00  a  day. 

"As  to  manufactures,  the  rude  results 
of  Chinese  handicraft  will  generally  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  finished  products 
of  Western  machinery.  Yet  you  will  find 
some  very  beautiful  and  artistic  fabrics 
as  the  outcome  of  very  primitive  and 
rude  looms,  and  fine  bronzes,  jewels,  fili- 
gree work,  chinaware,  lacquer  and  em- 
broidery produced  by  Chinese  artisans. 
In  the  western  suburbs  of  Canton  you 
may  enter  a  small  dirty  roorn,  with  a 
floor  of  earth,  and  find  there  men  work- 
ing on  a  loom  of  the  rudest  construction, 
and  see  to  your  surprise  the  most  gor- 
geous brocades  and  soft  silks  and  gauzes 
of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  pink  and 
lilac,  woven  in  grncefnl  pattern*:.  i««:uine' 


from  the  loom.  A  half-naked  man 
mounted  on  top  of  the  simple  loom  pro- 
duces the  most  elaborate  figures  by  shift- 
ing a  series  of  bamboo  rods.  The  Chi- 
nese have  certainly  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing some  of  the  most  highly  finished  pro- 
ducts with  the  simplest  machinery.  The 
Chinese,  like  the  ancients,  cut  and  polish 
the  hardest  gems  into  any  shape  they  may 
wish. 

Most  of  their  manufactures  are  so  in 
truth,  for  they  are  really  the  work  of 
men's  Jiaiids.  Machinery  is  compara- 
tively rare.  Nor  is  it  especially  de- 
sired. For  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  the  maxim  by  which 
the  Chinese  go,  and  the  great  problem  is 
to  provide  occupation  and  procure  food 
for  as  many  men  as  possible.  Hence  la- 
bor-saving machinery  is  not  thought  de- 
sirable, as  it  would  throw  so  many  men 
out  of  employment  and  add  them  to  the 
"daneerous  classes,"  which  are  a  source 
of  disorder  and  weakness  in  the  state. 
Hence  we  see  in  China  few  of  the  sad 
results  which  monopoly  and  machinery 
have  produced  in  the  West. 

If  you  go  into  the  country  you  will 
find  the  people,  not  living  in  scattered 
farm  houses  as  our  farmers  -do,  but  in 
villages.  These  villages  are  protected 
by  gates  which  are  closed  by  night  and 
are  often  surmounted  by  a  watch-tower. 
This  shows  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  so  that  men  have  to  live  in 
barricaded  villages  for  mutual  protection 
from  robbers.  It  is  also  possible  because 
the  holdings  of  the  farmers  are  but  small, 
resembling  garden-patches  rather  than 
our  large  farms  and  plantations. 

"The  Chinese  system  of  land-tenure 
has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  free- 
holders owning  a  few  acres  of  land  apiece 
rather  than  in  wealthy  landlords  holding 
a  monopoly  of  the  soil.  Thev  have  thus 
escaped  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  produced  so  much  dissatisfaction 
with  landlordism  and  land  monopoly  in 
Furope  and  America.    If  a  large  hodv  of 
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yeoman  freeholders  be  the 

backbone  of  the  state,  the 

Chinese  have     gone     far 

towards   securing   such   a 

source  of   strength. 

The  clan-system  is  the 

basis   of   Chinese   societ\. 

The  villages  are  general- 
ly inhabited  by  the  same 

clan    and    are    frequently 

known  by  the  clan  name, 

as  we  might  have  Smith- 

ville   or   Jonesboro   called 

from  the  original   settler, 

only     that     in     China     it 

would  be  inhabited  by  his 

descendants.       Sometimes 

a  village  will  have  two. 01 

three  clans  residing  in  it, 

especially  if  it  be  a  large 

one.       The  lands  are  the 

property  of  the  members 

of  the  clan,  and  cannot  be 

alienated  to  men  of  other 

clan-names,   though   they 

may  be  freely  sold  to 
members  of  the  same  clan.  Thus  the 
men  of  each  village,  being  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  and  growing  up 
under  certain  family  traditions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  influences  for  gen- 
erations, often  have  a  character  of  their 
own.  Some  villages  have  the  name  of 
being  mild  and  polite,  others  rough  and 
quarrelsome,  others  proud  and  overbear- 
ing. While  custom  ordains  (and  nothing 
is  stronger  than  custom  in  China),  that 
the  mother  must  be  from  a  different  clan 
from  the  father,  yet,  being  from  various 
families,  the  hereditary  traits  and  taints 
follow  those  of  the  paternal  ancestors. 
This  ancestral  pride  is  strengthened  bv 
the  fact  that  each  village  has  its  ancestral 
temple  where  the  tablets  of  the  ancestors 
are  placed  and  their  spirits  are  worship- 
ed. Here  the  clan  assembles,  and,  with 
the  spirits  of  their  forefathers,  as  they 
imagine,  looking  down  upon  them  and 
still  taking  an  interest  in  familv  affairs. 
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they  consult  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  family.  To  be  excluded  from  the 
clan  is  a  punishment  equal  to  that  of  ex- 
communication among  the  Jews  or  among 
the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"Besides  these  villages  there  are  mar- 
ket-towns scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  contain  stores  or  shops,  and 
the  covered  market-houses  and  open 
spaces  where  the  country  people  bring 
their  produce  on  market  days.  These 
days  occur  on  fixed  dates  two  or  three 
times  during  each  ten  days,  thus  on  the 
3rd,  6th,  9th,  13th,  i6th ;  19th;  etc.;  of 
each  month.  Another  town  12  or  15 
miles  distant  might  have  its  market  days 
on  the  4th,  7th,  loth,  etc.  Thus  the  coun- 
try people  from  the  surrounding  villages 
take  their  produce  up  to  the  market  towns 
for  sale,  and  make  their  purchases  from 
the  storekeepers  or  the  hawkers  and 
hucksters  who  frequent  these  fairs.  On 
the  next  day  these  men  carry  their  wares 
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to  the  next  town.  The  larger  towns  al- 
ways have  one  or  more  pawnbrokers' 
shops,  and  these  high  buildings,  tower- 
ing above  the  surrounding  houses,  form 
quite  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape 
as  we  travel  in  China. 

"The  houses  in  the  country  villages 
are  usually  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  brick 
and  of  concrete.  Some  of  the  poorer  sort 
are  of  bamboo  wattles,  coated  with  mud, 
while  those  of  the  better  class  are  of 
burnt  brick. 

"The  Chinese  are  satisfied  with  their 
simple  country  houses,  for  they  know  no 
better.  To  us  the  general  impression  is 
that  of  squalor  and  poverty ;  yet  many 
of  their  purest  pleasures  and  most  pleas- 
ing memories  cluster  around  the  homes 
of  their  childhood,  and  they  show  as 
sincere  an  attachment  to  their  ancestral 
villages  and  temples,  as  men  of  more  fa- 
vored lands  feel  towards  their  more  com- 
fortable and  elegant  dwellings  on  countiy 
farms." 

While  hopeful  of  the  future  and  anx- 
ious to  see  China  falling  into  line  with 
the  nations  of  the  West  in  the  proces- 
sion toward  improvement,  candor  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  all  the  obstacles  to 
this  consummation  are  not  found  among 
the  Chinese.  In  some  regards,  at 
least,  we  nations  of  the  West  have  our- 
selves to  blame  for  the  slowness  which 
China  shows  in  adopting  our  ideas  of 
progress.  Some  of  these  hindrances 
are  preventable  ;  and  all  true  friends  of 
real  progress  in  the  world  should  seek 
to  remove  them.  To  be  fair,  we  must 
put  ourselves  in  China's  place,  and  en- 
deavor to  view  things  from  a  Chinese 
standpoint;  or,  better  still,  place  our- 
selves at  a  point  outside  of  our  little 
world,  and  try  to  view  thinbs  with  the 
impartiality  that  we  might  conceive  an 
angel  would,  stationed  where  he  could 
see    all    the    nations    of    the    earth,    and 


judge  of  all  with  an  equal  knowledge. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  China  did  not  always  pursue  a  poli- 
cy of  exclusion,  and  that  her  exclusive- 
ness  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
faults  of  the  men  from  the  West.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  Polos  and  others  were  welcome 
guests  at  the  Mongol  court,  and  foreign 
commerce  flourished  with  the  ports  of 
Cheh  Kiang  and  Fuk  Kien.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
explorers  had  made  their  expeditions  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  opposition 
to  foreigners  began.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  accounts  of  Da  Gama's  atroci- 
ties in  India  may  well  understand  why 
China  should  not  care  to  have  inter- 
course with  such  foreigners.  The  Por- 
tuguese settled  in  Macao,  in  1557,  peace- 
ably, and  the  English  stormed  the  Can- 
ton forts  in  1737.  Commercial  inter- 
course was  attempted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  Ningpo,  Formosa,  Amoy  and 
Canton  had  some  foreign  trade.  Early 
European  trading  with  pagan  nations 
tore  too  much  resemblance  to  what  we 
would  now  call  freebooting  expeditions 
for  us  to  wonder  why  those  nations 
should  object  to  the  strangers.  It  is 
through  such  traders  that  the  Chinese 
got  their  first  impressions  of  Western 
nations. 

After  giving  ample  credit  to  the  ad- 
vantages gained  from  foreign  inter- 
course, he  sums  up  by  saying  that  the 
"advantages  derived  from  foreign  com- 
merce are  not  sufficient  to  make  amends 
for  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
But  the  benefits  which  we  derive  from 
the  teachings  of  the  missionaries  are 
more  than  we  can  enumerate."  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  more  intelligent 
among  the  Chinese  look  upon  the  opium 
trade,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  hindrance  to  the  acceptance 
of  western   ideas. 
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ALL   tlie   world   loves   a   lover,   and      indiscretion,  and  that  Emperor  William 
we  have  on  the  World's  Stage      shonld  have  maintained  throughout  this 
at  this  moment  two  interesting      quarter  of  a  century  of  married   exist- 
couples,  who  are  affording  delight  to  all      ence  untouched     thereb}',     shows     that, 
sane  minded  people.  Prince  Eitel  Fritz,      while   with   no   pretensions   to   being     a 
second    son    of    Emperor    William,    and      saint,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  that 
the  Duchess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Olden-      clean  life  that  appeals  to  the  American 
burg,  were  married  on  the  same  day  on      people.       The  best  hopes     and     wishes 
which   the   German   Emperor   celebrated      that  can  be  offered  to  Prince  Hitel  Fritz, 
his      silver     wedding.        The      Duchess      and  to  his  pretty  Oldenburg  bride,  is  that 
Sophie,  as  part  of  the  wedding  pageant,      they  may  be  as  happy  in  their  marriage 
entered  Berlin  through  a  flower  and  ban-      and   in  their  children  as   the     Emperor 
ner  bedecked   way  to  the  castle,   where      and  Empress, 
the  Emperor,  surrounded  by  his  familv 
and   numerous    German     princes,      w^^l- 
comed  her.       Prince  Eitel  Fritz,  is  poo- 
ular.       Whatever  fault  people  may  have 
had  to  find  with  the  policy  of  the  kaiser 
in   domestic   and      foreign     affairs,      his 
home   life   has     been 
so   singularly     happy 
and    wholesome,    and 
his  role  as  a  husband 
and  as  a  father  so  en- 
tirely  free   from     re- 
proach,  that   the    fes- 
tivities     at   Berlin   in 
connection    with      the 
twenty-fifth     anniver- 
sary of  his  marriage, 
were   regarded     with 
sympathy   and      good 
will  in  this  country  as 
well   as   in   Germany. 
The   fierce   light   that 
beats  upon   a   throne, 
and   the    cruel    gossip 
inherent    to    the      at- 
mosphere    of      mon- 
archical   courts,    have 
the    effect   of   magni- 
fying to  a  phenome- 
nal  degree     and   dis- 
torting every   trifling 


PRINCESS      EN  A,     OF     BATTENBERG,      UNSPOILED 

SCION    OF    ROYALTY,    WHO    IS    TO    BECOME 

QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


KING  ALFONSO,  of  Spain,  and  the 
British  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg 
are  the  other  royal  lovers  whose  course 
of  true  love  is  running  smoothly.       He 
is  having  more  genuine  pleasure  in  his 
courtship  than     ordi- 
narily falls  to  the  lot 
of  Royalty,  and     his 
fiancee    is      familiarly 
known      as    the    "un- 
spoiled scion  of  Roy- 
alty." 

While  this  young 
king  is  a  central  fig- 
ure on  the  world's 
stage  in  the  role  of  a 
royal  lover,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  some 
of  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  his  country 
at  the  present  time. 

Since  her  war  with 
the  LTnited  States  in 
1898,  Spain  has  drop- 
ped to  sixteenth  place 
i  n  naval  strength. 
Her  navy  to-day  con- 
sists of  three  second- 
class  battleships,  four 
armored     cruisers, 
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thirty-six  other  cruisers,  nine  sea-going 
gunboats,  thirty  river  gunboats,  eighteen 
torpedo  boats  and  destroyers,  and  forty- 
eight  other  vessels.  Officers,  786;  men. 
6,000.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1898  Spain 
had  a  colonial  empire  with  a  population 
estimated  at  close  to  12.000,000  people. 
Her  colonists  to-day  do  rot  number  over 
40,000,  and  outside  of  Africa  she  has 
only  1957  square  miles  of  colonial  terri- 
tory. Her  national  debt  is  about  two 
billions  of  dollars,  her  indebtedness  be- 
ing exceeded  only  by  that  of  France, 
Germany.  Italy,  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Her  annual  revenues  are  about 
$197,000,000,  and  her  annual  expendi- 
tures about  $187,000,000.  As  interest 
on  debt  and  other  fixed  charges  are  $80,- 
000,000  annually,  vSpain  is  running  be- 
hind at  the  rate  of  $70,000,000  a  year. 
The  total  wealth  of  Spain  is  estimated 
at  $5,400,000,000. 

Exports   to    vSpain    from    the      United 


States  are  about  $16,000,000  a  year, 
while  the  United  States  buys  from  Spain 
about  $9,000,000  a  year. 

Spaniards  have  sprung  from  a  greater 
variety  of  stocks  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean people.  The  country  itself  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Spania,  Hispania  and  Iberia, 
and  the  earliest  known  race  of  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Iberians,  but  almost 
from  the  time  Spanish  history  begins 
the  Celts  had  invaded  the  country  and 
had  intermarried  with  the  Iberians. 
There  were,  however,  in  early  times, 
quite  extensive  settlements  of  Phoeni- 
cians and  Cartheginians,  and  later  came 
the  Romans  and  the  entire  peninsula  be- 
came Romanized,  save  in  Basque,  where 
the  ancient  speech  may  still  be  heard. 
Arabs  are  to  be  found  ;  there  are  some 
60,000  Moors,  readily  recognized  by 
their  speech  and  other  characteristics. 
The     Spaniard     generally    is    temperate 


W.   p.  HEPBURN,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM   IOWA 

AND     PROMINENT     IN     RAILWAY     RATE 

LEGISLATION. 


SENATOR   DOLLIVER,   OF  IOWA,   WHO    IS   ALSO   PROM- 
INENT   IN    RAILWAY    RATE    LEGISLATION. 


KING    OF    SPAIN. 
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and  has  few  wants,  which  are  easily  sat- 
isfied. He  requires  a  daily  nap  or  sies- 
ta, is  rather  lazy,  loves  music  and  danc- 
ing- and  the  bull  fight,  and  is  not  averse 
to  intrigue  and  to  the  use  of  weapons. 
A  native  dignity  that  never  forsakes 
them,  even  in  dire  poverty  and  squalor, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  the  race. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  the  reigning  monarch, 
is  the  son  of  the  lateKing  Alfonso  XII. 
and  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  the 
late  Karl  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria. King  Alfonso  was  born  after  his 
father's  death,  May  17,  1886,  and  by 
reason  of  his  sex  succeeded  his  eldest  sis- 
ter, Mercedes.  He  is  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 


WONG  KAI  KAH,  whose 
death  occurred  recent- 
ly, was  a  prominent  Chinese  of- 
ficial, well  known  in  this  coun- 
try. The  demise  of  this  official 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "a  loss  to  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  drifting  into  antagonism 
with  China,  and  it  was  his  earn- 
est wish  to  do  all  that  he  might 
to  better  the  relations  between 
his  country  and  ours,  and  to  see 
them  placed  upon  a  self-respect- 
ing basis  from  the  Chinese  point 
of  view."  The  following  sketch 
of  his  career  is  taken  from  the 
same  paper : 

\\^ong  Kai  Kah  was  born  in 
Shanghai  in  1861.  and  came  to 
this  country  as  a  boy.  He  was 
for  a  time  at  school  in  tliis  city, 
and  made  friendships  then  which 
he  renewed  when  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  brought  him  to  the 
United  States.  From  here  he 
went  to  Hartford,  attending  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  there, 
entering  Yale  with  the  class  of 
1883.  He  was  recalled  by  his 
government  in  1881,  and  so  did 
not  graduate.  He  made  many  student 
friends,  and  there  was  a  reunion  of  his 
classmates  in  New  York  after  his  work 
at  St.  Louis  had  been  completed, 

Wong  Kai  Kah  went  home  from  col- 
lege to  do  important  things.  He  be- 
came government  secretary  of  the  water 
conservancy  and  secretary  of  the  rail- 
way administration  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. He  w^as  also  an  officer  in  the 
imperial  navy,  and  was  administrator  of 
the  telegraphic  system  of  the  empire.  He 
was  thought  very  highlv  of  by  the  em- 
press dowager,  and  had  been  on  many 
important  secret  missions  for  his  coun- 
try. It  was  expected  that  he  would 
soon  receive  a  first-class  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment, perhaps  as  minister  to     this 
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country.  Wong  Kai  Kah  was  secre- 
tary of  the  special  embassy  that  attended 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  In 
his  tour  as  commissioner  at  St.  Louis 
'le  visited  Washington  and  was  the 
3:uest  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay.  He 
was  in  this  country  last  August,  when 
he  was  deputed  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  empire  during  the 
peace  proceedings  at  Portsmouth.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Wong  Kai  Kah  attracted 
attention  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  be- 
cause of  her  work  in  arranging  the  ex- 
hibit. 

MORE  than  a  decade  ago  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  reviewing  a 
little  book  of  poems  by  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar,  spoke  of  its  author  as  "the  first 
black  man  to  feel  the  life  of  the  negro 
esthetically  and  to  express  it  lyrically." 
Dunbar  was  then  an  elevator  boy  in  an 
office  building  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  town 
of  his  birth.  When  his  premature  death 
— he  had  not  reached  his  thirty-fourth 
year — was  announced  a  few  days  ago, 
his  name  was  already  widely  familiar  to 
readers  of  magazine  lyrics,  seventeen 
volumes  of  verse  and  prose  stood  to  the 
credit  of  his  name,  and  his  works  had 
been  brought  out  in  an  English  as  well 
as  an  American  edition.  He  was  rec- 
ognized, in  fact,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  "the  premier  literary  man  of 
his  race."  Dunbar  was  of  unmixed  ne- 
gro blood.  His  father  was  a  fugitive 
slave  who  escaped  to  Canada  by  the  "un- 
derground railway."  His  mother  also 
a  slave  was  manumitted  before  the  Civil 
War.  His  formal  education  was  de- 
rived solely  from  the  public  schools  oi 
Dayton.       We  give  here  his  death  song: 

Lay  me  down  beneaf  de  willers  in  de  grass, 
Whah  de  branch'll  go  a-singin'  as  it  pass. 
•  An.  w'en  I's  a-layin'  low, 
I  kin  hyeah   it  as   it  go, 
Singin',  "Sleep,  my  honey,  tek  yo'  res'  at  las'. ' 
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Lay  me  nigh  to  whah  hit  meks  a  little  pool, 
An'  de  watah  stan's  so  quiet  lak  and  cool, 

Whah  de  little  birds  in  spring 

Ust  to  come  an'  drink  an'  sing, 
An'  de  chillen  waded  on  dey  way  to  school. 

Let  me  settle  we'en  my  shouldahs  draps  dey  load 
Nigh  enough  to  hyeah  de  noises  in  de  road; 
Fu'  I  t'ink  de  las'  long  res' 
Gwine  to  soothe  my  spirrit  bes', 
Ef  I's  layin'  'mong  de  t'ings  Fs  alius  knowed. 


Those  Chinamen  are  impatient  fellows. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Coming   to   him. 
-Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


Present  Coaditioo  of  Reciprocity  with  Chioa. 
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The  Count:  "Now,  isn't  that  most  provoking!"  "Our   daily   hint   from    Paris   indicates   that 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.       there  will  be  great  suffering  among  the  poor 

of  that  city  this  winter." 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Out  in  the  Cold. 


FICTION 


SAVED  BY  A  CYCLONE 


By  J.  PERCY  CAMPBELL 


I  KNOW  he  can  afford  it,"  she  solilo- 
quized amid  her  tears,  "and  yet  he 
refuses.  Why  I  haven't  had  but 
one  dress  since  Easter.  I'll  not  stand  it ; 
I  just  will  not — that's  all;"  and  she 
stamped  her  pretty  little  foot  as  only  a 
pretty  little  indignant  woman  can. 

"What  is  the  matter  now,  daughter?" 
said  her  mother  coming  into  the  room. 

"Oh,  it's  George's  treatment  of  me." 

"Why,  daughter,  George  is  very  kind 
to  you  and  very  considerate  of  your 
wishes,  I  think." 

"He  doesn't  strike  me  nor  scold  me,  to 
be  sure ;  but  he  neglects  me— fails  to  pro- 
vide me  with  sufficier.t  clothes  to 
o-o  into  society— claiming  financial  inabil- 
ity, when  at  the  same  time  he  is  spending 
all  the  money  he  makes  'feeing  lawyer-^ 
and  paying  court  costs,'  as  he  puts  it, 
prosecuting  his  old  claims  against  the 
railroad  companies.  If  he  would  quit 
that  hateful  old  litigation,  turn  his  whole 
time  to  his  business  and  apply  the  money 
he  makes  to  the  support  of  his  family  we 
would  get  along  better,  and  I  would  not 
be  compelled  to  stay  out  of  society  for 
want  of  suitable  clothes." 

"My  daughter,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
talk  that  way ;  sorry  that  you  do  not  coin- 
cide with  vour  husband's  views,  and  that 
vou  are  not  more  contented  and  happy. 
George  believes  he  has  a  just  claim 
against  the  railroad  companies,  and  he 
doubtless  has ;  besides  he  provides  well 
for  you.     I  fear  that  you  have  allowed 


the  glamor  of  society  to  turn  your  head 
and  to  lead  your  mind  to  extravagant 
ideas." 

"Oh,  one  had  better  be  dead  than  out 
of  society,  and  I  tell  you  I  cannot  longer 
imt  up  with  the  way  affairs  are  going, 
i  am  discontented — I  don't  deny  it — and 
am  unhappy,  too." 

A  ring  at  the  door  bell  and  the  rustle 
of  silk  skirts  as  the  servant  girl  con- 
ducted the  caller  through  the  hallway 
closed  the  conversation,  and  the  mother 
retired  from  the  room  as  the  daughter 
greeted  her  "dear,  good  friend." 

The  tell-tale,  red  eyes  of  the  hostess 
brought  forth  inquiries  and  the  atrocious 
close-fistedness  of  the  neglectful  husband 
wa-^  more  fully  gone  over  by  the  wife 
than  she  had  done  before,  and  with  a 
very  different  eft'ect  upon  the  listener 
tlian  that  produced  upon  the  other  one. 

"Whv,  mv  dear,  do  you  know  that  I 
wouldn't  stand  for  that  sort  of  treatment 
one  piece  of  n  minute."  said  the  caller. 
"And,  oh.  by  the  way,  I  just  came  to  tell 
vou  thnt  I've  secured  an  engaoeinent  in 
New  York  City  with  a  theatrical  com- 
pnnv.  and  am  to  leave  to-day.  I'd  be 
ficlighted  to  have  you  go  along;  and  if 
vou  will — and  if  you  are  made  of  the 
stuff'  that  I  think  you  are,  you  will — 
get  ready  and  meet  me  at  the  station  at 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon  and  we  will  take 
the  3  :20  fast  express.  I  can  get  you  an 
engagement,  too,  I  know  I  can." 

It  was  another  case  of  Satan  beguiling 
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the  woman i  and  within  a  few  minutes  it 
was  agreed  by  and  between  the  two  that 
they  should  qto  together  to  New  York, 
and  were  to  leave  on  the  3  :20  train  that 
day. 

As  soon  as  the  caller  had  gone  the  in- 
constant wife  summoned  by  'phone  a 
prospective  buyer  of  her  piano  and  sold 
the  instrument  to  him.  This  sale,  having 
been  suggested  by  her  husband,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  mother,  when  she  saw 
what  was  going  on,  as  evidence  that  her 
daughter  had  not  only  gotten  over  her 
tantrum,  but  had  become  reconciled  to 
her  husband  and  had  set  about  to  comply 
with  his  wishes.  The  elderly  lady  was 
well  pleased,  therefore,  with  her  reading 
of  affairs  and  decided  to  say  nothing 
further  to  her  daughter  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  went  about  the  task  of  con- 
cluding her  preparations  for  her  own 
leave-taking,  as  she  was  to  start  that 
morning  for  her  home  many  miles  away 
from  the  big  city. 

The  noon  hoiu-  found  the  mother  on  her 
journey  ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  gone  than 
the  daughter  commenced  making  hurried 
preparations  to  quit  the  home  never  to 
return.  At  a  quarter  after  2  o'clock  she 
was  ready  to  leave,  with  the  exception 
of  indicting  a  note  to  her  husband  tell- 
ing of  her  action.  She  had  put  this  off 
until  the  last  for  the  fear  that  the  penning 
of  it  would  make  her  nervous ;  but  it 
was  to  be  short,  and  wa^^  to  contain  no 
trace  of  sentiment — for  had  she  not  had 
enough  suffering  on  account  of  senti- 
ment? The  note  should  be  business  and 
nothing  more. 

Therefore,  when  she  walked  down  the 
steps  fifteen  minutes  later  this  note  lay 
upon  the  little  stand  in  the  hallway  where 
the  one  it  was  meant  for  could  not  fail 
to  see  it  when  he  came  home : 

"George  :  I  am  unhappy.  My  life  has 
not  been  worth  the  living;  and  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  better  my  condition  and 


at  the  same  time  rid  you  of  a  burden,  I 
go  away. 

Good-bye,  Lucilc." 

It  was  a  good  half  hour's  ride  to  the 
station.  She  hailed  a  car,  tripped  aboard 
and  took  a  seat  up  front.  As  she  did  so 
she  tried  to  think  of  New  York  City,  of 
theatricals,  of  gay  social  functions,  etc., 
but,  somehow,  her  mind  commenced  to 
picture  the  home  she  had  just  left  and 
the  man  to  whom,  she  had  ]iromised,  not 
many  months  before,  to  l)e  true.  Her  rec- 
ollection brought  many  thmcs  that  she- 
wished  she  had  said  in  the  little  note  left 
upon  the  hall  stand. 

From  her  uncontrollable  thoughts  she 
was  presently  summoned  by  a  heavy 
gust  of  wind  against  the  car  window 
near  her  head  which  carried  with  it  a 
great  sheet  of  dust.  She  noticed  then 
that  the  clouds  were  thickening  and  low- 
ering overhead  until  it  was  growing  quite 
dark,  save  for  the  vivid  playing  of  the 
lightnings  upOn  the  great  black  canopy. 
The  passengers  looked  scared  and  the 
conductor  neglected  his  official  duties  of 
crying  out  "step  up  front,  please,"  to 
watch,  with  blanched  face,  the  warring 
elements. 

Darker  and  darker  it  grew  until  the 
electric  lights  had  to  be  turned  on  to  light 
the  car  and  the  streets.  Harder  and 
harder  beat  the  wind  gusts  against  the 
windows  which  rattled  in  their  case- 
ments. Hanging  signs  over  the  pave- 
ments creaked  and  the  tall  buildings 
trembled.  Then  the  lights  spluttered  and 
went  out  and  darkness— black,  fearful 
darkness— enveloped  everything,  while  a 
mighty,  roaring,  grinding  sound  as  of 
the  crushing  of  blocks  of  brick  and  stone 
buildings  combined  with  thunderings  like 
Niagara  shot  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
strong  and  brave  men  and  caused  women 
to  wring  their  hands  and  cry  aloud  with 
fright. 

It   was  one  of  those  awful   moments 
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when  Nature  has  marshalled  her  warring 
elements  in  battle  array  to  give  an  object 
lesson  to  man  of  her  supremacy  over  any- 
thing' that  he  has  ever  constructed ;  when 
proud  man  must  stand  in  solemn  awe  at 
the  might  and  power  of  Him  who  spake 
the  worlds  into  existence  ;  a  moment  when 
man  is  convinced  that  life  is  uncertain 
and  that  death  is  both  sure  and  at  hand ; 
a  moment  when  one's  past  comes  rushing 
back  upon  one,  and  when  prayers  are  up- 
on every  lip. 

Lucile  Gray  did  not  cry  aloud,  neither 
did  she  wring  her  hands  nor  arise  from 
her  seat  in  the  front  end  of  the  dark  car. 
She  was  transfixed  with  horror.  But 
her  condition  was  not  one  of  physical  fear 
so  much  as  of  humiliation  ;  for  her  awful 
surroundings  had  brought  her  to  a  fu'l 
realization  of  the  step  she  was  taking 
in  leaving  her  home.  Her  thoughts  were 
not  concerned  with  the  raging  storm 
which  seemed  to  be  at  that  very  minute 
wrecking  the  great  city — her  whispered 
prayer  w'as  not  one  for  personal  safety. 
Her  whole  mind  was  now  centered  upon 
that  note  she  had  left  upon  the  hall  stand, 
and  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended ; 
and  her  heart's  consuming  desire  was  that 
the  missive  might  never  reach  the  hus- 
band's hands. 

When  the  great  cvclone  was  over  and 


the  welcome  light  of  day  was  again  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  streets  and  buildings, 
revealing  a  most  sickening  condition  of 
wreckage  of  property  and  much  loss  of 
life,  Lucile  Gray  left  the  car  and  ran  to- 
ward the  home  she  had  left  but  a  short 
lime  before.  She  had  gotten  within  a 
block  of  her  destination,  almost  exhausted 
with  climbing  over  and  going  out  of  the 
way  to  avoid  the  heaps  of  debris  with 
which  the  streets  were  strewn,  when  she 
came  fact  to  face  with — her  husband. 

As  he  enfolded  her  in  his  arms-  she  ex- 
claimed : 

"Oh,  George,  can  you  ever  forgive 
me?" 

"Why,  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  I'm 
mighty  glad  you  left  home,  for  the  house 
and  everything  in  it  have  been  blown 
awav,  completely,  and  if  you  had  been 
there  you  would  have  been  killed.  Just 
as  I  arrived  a  neighbor  told  me  that  you 
had  gone  down  town  and  I  started  to 
look  for  you." 

"But."  he  added,  "the  loss  of  our  home 
will  not  be  so  hard  on  us  now,  for  I  have 
just  got  notice  that  my  judgment  against 
the  railroad  companies  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  infringement  upon 
mv  patent  rights  has  be^n  affirmed  bv 
the  court  of  last  resort,  and  the  money 
will  be  paid  over  to  me  within  ten  days." 


THE  TROUBLE  ON  FOLEY'S  RANCH 


By  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 


MISS    HAGAN'S    store    at    Bluff 
City,    Dakota,    had    grown   too 
prosperous  and  thriving   to    be 
longer  managed  without  an  assistant. 

"I've  got  to  have  somebody  to  help 
about  the  books  an'  waitin'  on  custo- 
mers," she  told  Tom  Foley  as  she  bustled 
about,  putting  up  his  supplies  from  the 
ranch, 


'T  wish  I  had  a  nice  young  woman 
here  that  wuz  handy  alx)ut  figgers,  an' 
could  be  trusted  to  take  hold  o'  things." 

"I'll  have  one  here  in  a  month  or  two, 
if  you'll  wait  that  time,"  said  Tom.  I've 
got  ai  little  girl  out  in  lowy — school 
teacher — honest  as  daylight,  an'  smart  qz 
a  whip." 

"Think  her  folks'll  agree  to  her  comin' 
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out  here?"  queried  Miss  Hagan.     "I've 
sent  East  fur  two  girls  I  used  to  know — 
folks  wouldn't  let  either  on  'em  come  fur 
any  wages— fraid  a  Indians." 
^^  "Ann  hasn't  any  folks,"  replied  Tom. 
"She's  a  orphan,  an'  I've  a  claim  on  her— 
she's  to  marry  me  when  I  git  monev  out 
to  the  ranch  to  start  into  married  life — 
as    fur   the   Indians,    that's   her   weakest 
spot.     vShe  an'  I  alluz  quarreled  on  that 
subject.      She's    chuck    full    a    sympathy 
fur   the    red    devils- thinks    they're    the 
rightful  owners  of  the  country,  an'  that 
we've  all   treated    'cm   badly,   an'   driven 
'em  to  retaliate.     No.  she'll  not  be  afraid 
to  come  on  their  account — she's  more  like 
to  start  an    Indian    kindergarten   school, 
if  ye  don't  watch  out.     She's  chuck  full 
a  romance,  Ann  is — and  it'll  be  a  good  ex- 
perience fur  'er  to  live  here  a  while  an* 
find  out  the  stern  an'  unromantic  realities 
of  life  in  the  far  West,  before  we  settle 
down  together.     Besides,  she's  not  over 
rugged,   an',  this    air'll    brace  her   up   a 
bit.  I  reckon." 

Ann  Haliday  was  walking  slowly  along 
the  road  between  the  country  schooi- 
house  and  the  post-office,  wnth  an  open 
book  in  her  hand,  reading  as  she  walked. 
The  book  w^as  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's 
"Romona"  and  Ann  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  the  romance, 
that  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
rough  Iowa  winds  which  tossed  her  gar- 
ments rudely,  as  she  walked  along.  She 
almost  stumbled  over  the  post-office  steps 
before  she  realized  that  she  had  reached 
her  destination.  Then  she  closed  the 
book  with  a  sigh,  and  there  was  a  sus- 
picion of  tears  in  her  soft  blue  eyes 
which  she  dropped  her  veil  to  hide,  as  she 
approached  the  window,  and  asked  for 
her  mail. 

Yes,  there  was  a  letter  from  Dakota, 
in  a  well-known  penmanship.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  post-office,  and  Ann  went 
over  by  the  window,  and  read  her  letter 
before    leaving    tl-.c    building,    proceed- 


ing farther  on  l^er  homeward  journey. 
She  boarded  with  an  inquisitive  wom- 
an who  always  asked  her  so  many  ques- 
tions, about  her  affairs,  that  she  preferred 
to  read  and  hide  her  letter  before  reach- 
ing the  house. 

Tom  Foley  was  not  much  of  a  let- 
ter writer.  His  epistles  had  always 
jarred  slightly  upon  Ann's  romantic 
heart,  in  fact  Tom  had  jarred  upon  her 
in  many  w^ays;  but  he  was  so  masterful 
in  his  manner,  and  she  was  so  alone  in 
the  world,  that  he  had  overruled  her  ro- 
mantic feelings  on  the  subject  of  love, 
and  led  her  into  an  understanding,  which 
amounted  to  an  engagement  of  marriage, 
before  he  went  West. 

They  had  never  agreed  very  well,  upon 
various  subjects,  and  one  of  their  last 
quarrels  was  on  the  Indian  question. 
Ann  had  begged  Tom  to  try  to  do  some 
good  missionary  work  among  the  Indi- 
ans, and  Tom  had  ripped  out  some  rather 
strong  expletives  expressive  of  his  feel- 
incs  toward  the  Red  man.  Ann  had  wept 
and  Tom  had  apologized,  but  after  he  had 
gone,  Ann  w^as  never  able  to  think  of  the 
(Kcasion  without  tears.  The  wrongs  of 
the  native  American  were  very  close  to 
her  heart. 

Now,  as  she  read  Tom's  letter,  her 
face  grew  serious  with  reflection.  It 
was  a  brief  epistle  and  risrht  to  the  point. 
He  informed  her  that  Miss  Hagan,  who 
kept  the  supply  store  at  Bluff  City,  want- 
ed a  book-keeper  and  assistant,  and  of- 
fered good  wages.  If  she  came  at  the 
end  of  the  present  term  of  school,  which 
closed  in  three  weeks,  she  could  earn 
twice  as  much  money,  and  her  work 
would  be  less  wearing,  while  she  could 
have  her  lover's  society  instead  of  being 
bored  by  his  badly-written  letters.  He 
begged  her  to  excuse  haste  and  a  bad  pen 
and  to  et  him  hear  from  her  bv  return 
mail. 

The   next   mail   carried    Ann's   accept- 
ance of  the  proposition.    But  Tom's  pleas- 
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lire  at  this  action  on  Ann's  part,  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced  had  he  known 
how  small  a  part  the  prospect  of  being 
near  him  occupied  in  her  acceptance  of 
the  position,  and  how  strong  an  element 
the  hopes  of  being  able  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  had  proved. 

Just  eight  weeks  later.  Tom  Foley 
reined  in  his  broncho  before  ]\Iiss  Ha- 
gan's  store,  and  called  out  "whoa !"  in  a 
lusty  cow-boy  tone. 

Miss  Hagan  put  her  head  out  of  the 
door,  and  said  without  further  greeting. 
"Ann  ain't  here,  she's  taken  a  half  day 
off.  She's  went  down  to  the  creek  with 
the  Allison  girls.  They  said  there  was 
Indians  campin'  there,  and  x\nn  wuz  jus' 
wild  to  see  'em." 

Tom's  dark  brows  met  under  the  gray 
felt  hat,  and  he  muttered  something  un- 
der his  breath,  that  sounded  like  "little 
fool,"  preceded  by  another  stronger  and 
less  elegant  adjective.  Then  he  said  in 
a  rather  crabbed  voice : 

"Why  did  you  let  Ann  go  off  with 
those  Allison  girls?  I  don't  like  their 
style.  Ann  is  new  to  the  ways  of  the 
country,  an'  wild  as  an  untamed  bron- 
cho herself — she's  no  business  foolin' 
'round  Indian  camps.  Did  you  say  down 
by  the  creek?" 

"Yes,  'bout  half  a  mile  away.  Ann 
never  saw  an  Indian  camp,  an'  wuz  crazy 
to  go,  an'  I  let  'er  oft'— she's  been  gone 
an  hour  or  more.  T  didn't  like  to  keep 
'er  in  too  clost,  it  mioht  turn  'er  ag^ainst 
the  place,  an'  business,  you  know.  I 
didn't  think  there  wuz  any  barm  in  them 
Allison  girls — " 

"Well,  there  Is.  an'  T  don't  want  Ann 
herdin'  with  that  brand."  retorted  Tom  as 
he  turned  his  broncho  off  toward  the 
creek. 

He  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  camp,  when  a  horrible  sound  broke  on 
the  air;  a  sound  so  weird  and  unearthly, 
that  his  broncho  reared  and  snorted,  and 
a    prairie    dog   that    had    been    sunning 


himself  at  some  distance,  twirled  his  feet 
in  the  air  and  disappeared  in  his  hole. 

Tom  spurred  up  his  steed  and  hurried 
toward  the  camp.  He  well  knew  the 
sound— the  Indian  death  wail !  As  he  ap- 
proached the  scene,  the  sound  grew  loud- 
er and  louder.  Then  it  ceased  altogether, 
and  a  deathly  stillness  prevailed.  An  In- 
dian child  had  just  died,  and  the  mo- 
ther having  sent  forth  the  death  wail, 
was  bending  over  the  dead  body,  paint- 
ing the  face  red  and  the  hands  white, 
and  decorating  the  head  with  feathers  as 
Tom  drew  rein,  an  unseen  spectator. 

Standing  with  their  backs  toward  him. 
were  the  Allison  girls,  and  his  promised 
wife,  Ann  Haliday,  and  close  beside  them, 
his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast  in  an  at- 
titude of  deep  dejection,  stood  a  stalwart 
A  oung  Sioux  Indian  not  more  than  twenty 
A-ears  old.  He  was  clad  in  the  garments 
furnished  bv  the  government,  and  his 
form    was    well-built    and    symmetrical. 

P.ut,  it  was  not  the  form  of  the  young 
Indian  that  riveted  the  gaze  of  Tom  Fo- 
ley. It  was  the  graceful  shape  of  hi'^ 
lirettv  fiancee  who  stood  with  one  hand 
on  the  voung  Indian's  shoulder,  and  the 
other  clasping  his  brown  fino-ers  in  hers, 
while  her  sweet  face,  brimming  with  com- 
passion and  sympathy,  leaned  toward  the 
voung  brave,  down  whose  bronze  cheek 
coursed  larsfe.  glittering  tears. 

The  Allison  girls  stood  near,  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  mouths  hiding 
tlu'ir  nnuisement,  while  mischief  danced 
in    their   lartie.   bold    eves. 

Tom  had  ridden  up  close  beside  his 
sweetheart  before  she  saw  him.  so  en- 
grossed was  she  in  her  sympathy  for  the 
youn<:r  chief's  sorrow.  When  she  did  see 
her  lover's  big  face  frowning  down  unon 
her  from  under  his  cow-bov's  hat,  she 
blushed  and  paled,  dropped  the  voung 
chief's  hnnd.  and  stammered  out  a  fright- 
ened apology. 

"Oh,  Tom,  he  feels  so  bad!  He  has 
lost  his  little  brother,  and  it  does  seem 
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terrible  to  see  a  young  man  cry  real 
tears,"  she  said.  "The  girls  were  mak- 
ing fun  of  it  all,  and  I  felt  so  sorry — " 

Without  a  word,  Tom  reached  down, 
grasped  her  by  the  waist,  placed  her  in 
the  big  Mexican  saddle  in  front  of  him, 
and  galloped  back  toward  Bluff  City  with- 
out speaking  a  word  till  he  drew  rein  in 
front  of  Miss  Hagan's  store.  There  he 
followed. her  in,  and  the  air  in  the  store 
was  blue  for  some  hours  after  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  and  had  ridden  away 
towards  the  ranch  with  his  supplies. 

"Mark  what  I  say.  you've  not  heard 
the  last  of  this  folly."  were  his  parting 
words,  as  he  rode  off.  Prophetic  ones 
indeed  they  were ! 

When  the  Allison  girls  called  at  the 
store  the  next  day,  they  found  Miss  Ha- 
gan's bookkeeper  and  assistant  very  sober 
and  subdued  in  manner.  "That  was  a 
regular  mash  you  made  on  young  Eagle- 
on-Wing,"  began  Miss  Allison  with  a 
broad  grin.  "He  told  us  that  was  his 
name  after  you  left,  and  asked  yours. 
We  told  him,  and  he  said  you  should 
hear  from  him.  Won't  it  be  awful  good 
fun,  Ann.  if  vou  have  a  love  affair  with 
him  ?" 

But  Ann  bent  her  head  over  her  ac- 
counts and  made  no  reply. 

A  week  later,  the  mails  brought  Ann 
Haliday  a  letter,  addressed  in  a  childish, 
cramped  hand,  and  mailed  at  the  Indian 
Agency.    It  contained  but  these  lines : 

Ann  Haliday  I  love  you,  I  think  yoit 
must  love  me  by  the  zvay  you  acted  to 
me.  If  you  do,  you  can  7vrite  and  say 
so. 

Eagle-o  n  -  W  inc. 

Ann  showed  the  letter  to  no  one,  but 
she  slipped  it  into  the  bosom  of  her  gcwii 
for  safe  keeping.  She  read  it  over  many 
times  but  she  did  not  reply  to  it.  A 
week  later  she  received  another,  and  then 
another.  Each  was  simple,  st  right  for- 
ward and  child-like  in  wording,  and  earn- 
est in  purpose.    Ann  read  them  all,  treas- 


ured them,  but  replied  to  none.  Yet, 
her  manner  was  preoccupied  and  strange- 
ly subdued  afterward. 

When  Tom  came  down  from  the  rancli 
again,  Miss  Hagen  told  him  that  his 
scolding  had  taken  deep  hold  of  Ann, 
and  that  her  behavior  was  most  exem- 
plary. 

But  Tom  frowned  and  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  "We  haven't  heard  the  last  of 
it  yet  by  a  long  shot." 

The  Foley  ranch  stretched  off  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Cheyenne  river.  North- 
west lay  the  Black  Hills,  sombre  and  dark 
with  the  gloom  of  past  warfare  resting 
upon  them.  Off  to  the  west  rose  the 
"Draws" — those  peculiar  eruptions  of 
nature  in  some  vanished  era. 

These  "Draws"  were  rows  on  rows  of 
immense  hillocks,  with  narrow  valleys 
between,  stretching  away  for  miles  in  the 
distance. 

Hundreds  of  cattle  were  grazing  on 
the  ranch  this  autumn  afternoon.  Tom 
Folev  and  his  two  assistants — "the  Clark 
lx)vs"  as  they  were  known  in  the  West, 
had  been  herding  the  cattle  all  the  after- 
noon. Bill,  the  older  of  the  Clark  boys, 
had  just  galloped  home  to  the  ranch 
house,  two  miles  farther  down  the  river, 
to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 

Suddenly,  out  from  the  "Draws"  as 
stealthilv  as  shadows,  crept  a  band  of 
thirty  mounted  Indians,  who  circled 
around  the  herd  of  cattle  and  approached 
nearer  and  nearer. 

Tom  and  Dave  Clark  retreated  before 
the  proximity  of  the  band  became  too 
pronounced,  and  left  the  Indians  in  pos- 
session of  the  ranch. 

"Perhaps  they  mean  no  mischief."  said 
Dave  as  he  spurred  his  horse  toward  the 
ranch  house,  "but  'twould  be  rather  tick- 
lish business  for  two  men  to  wait  around 
and  find  out  the  intentions  of  thirty  lii- 
dians." 

'I'he  next  morning  their  intentions 
were  made  evident  bv  the  fact  that  four 
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of  the  best  cattle  from  the  Foley  ranch 
\A'ere  missing-. 

"Maybe  the  poor  devils  were  hal+ 
s<:arved  on  their  ample  government  pro 
vision,  but  scanty  Indian-agent  supply. 
You  know  they  never  receive  one-third 
of  what  Uncle  Sam  sends  them."  sug- 
gested Dave  Clark. 

"Let  them  work  for  a  living  as  I  do," 
snarled  Tom  Foley.  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
give  me  a  red  cent,  except  as  I  work  for 
it." 

"But  you  must  make  allowance  for 
inherited  tendencies,  Tom.  The  Indian 
inherits  hatred  for  toil  and  a  taste  for 
stealing,  you  know,  from  his  ancestors." 

"So  do  I,"  retorted  Tom.  "My  father 
was  a  Chicago  wheat  speculator.  But 
Uncle  Sam  never  gave  me  clothes  or 
fodder  because  of  this  misfortune.  Mark 
my  words,  these  Indians  mean  mischief, 
and  this  isn't  the  end  of  it." 

That  night,  the  best  horse  in  Tom's 
stable  was  stolen,  and  the  next  day,  at 
about  the  same  hour  of  the  afternoon, 
the  same  mounted  band  of  Indians  crept 
out  from  the  "Draws,"  circled  about  the 
herd,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  the  three 
ranchmen,  until  they  were  obliged  to  fly 
back  to  the  house  for  safety.  Two  nights 
later,  another  horse  wast  stolen,  and  then 
Tom  and  the  Clark  boys  set  a  watch  on 
the  stables. 

Three  nights  passed  without  disturb- 
ance. But  each  day  the  Indians  drove 
the  men  from  the  ranch,  and  each  morn- 
ing, two  to  five  cattle  were  missing  from 
the  herd.  The  fourth  night  the  men, 
who  were  watching  in  the  darkness  and 
shelter  of  some  box-elders,  heard  the 
scratch  of  a  match  in  the  stables.  Tlien 
a  pale  blue  point  of  light,  shaded  by  a 
dark  hand  flared  up  suddenly  into  a  tiny 
flame,  revealing  the  form  of  an  Indian. 
Another  second  and  a  swift  bullet  pierced 
his  brain.  He  fell  dead  in  his  tracks 
without  a  moan. 

His   body   was   kept   on   exhibition   at 


I  he  Foley  ranch  for  three  da)S.  Half  the 
denizens  of  Bluff  City  came  to  view  it, 
and  the  women  carried  away  locks  of 
liair  and  pieces  of  garments,  as  trophies. 

News  of  the  event  spread  far  and  wide. 
A  few  Indians  straggled  in  to  take  a  look 
at  the  dead  man,  but  no  one  identified 
him,  till  one  day  a  squaw  came  with  a 
stalwart  young  chief  at  her  side.  They 
came  through  Bluff  City  and  stopped  at 
.Miss  Hagan's  store  to  make  a  few  pur- 
chases on  the  way.  When  Ann  saw  the 
young  chief  enter  the  door,  she  blushed 
crimson,  then  grew  very  pale  and  her 
hands  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
tie  up  the  squaw's  parcels.  The  young 
chief  stood  at  the  door  and  watched  her 
with  dark,  sombre  eyes.  It  was  Eagle- 
on-Wing. 

That  night  word  reached  Miss  Hagan's 
store  that  the  body  of  the  Indian  had  been 
recognized,  and  his  body  borne  away  by 
his  squaw  and  his  son,  Eagle-on-Wing, 

The  next  day,  three  hundred  soldiers 
came  down  from  Rapid  City.  Half  of 
them  remained  on  the  Foley  ranch.  Th? 
other  half  went  to  work  at  Bluff  City  to 
aid  the  citizens  in  completing  a  rude  fort 
already  begun. 

The  earth  had  been  dug  up  into  a  form 
of  mound,  covering  several  acres.  The 
soldiers  aided  in  tunneling  out  this 
mound,  making  an  aperture  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  or  three  persons,  and  with 
small  port  holes  in  the  sides  through 
which  a  gun  could  be  discharged ;  besides 
this  Miss  Hagan  sent  to  Custer  and  pur- 
chased sufficient  barbed  wire  to  build  a 
fence  about  the  city. 

"I  can't  make  forts,  or  fight  Indians,*' 
she  said,  "but  T  can  do  my  part  some 
other  way,  and  a  wire  fence  can't  do  no 
harm,  if  it  don't  do  no  oood." 

So  the  fence  was  built  as  high  as  a 
man's  shoulders,  and  bristling  with  cruel 
points  like  liliputian  bayonets. 

The  first  two  nights  after  the  arrival 
of  the  soldiers  passed  without  incident — 
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there  was  no  dislurliance  at  the  Kolex- 
ranch,  or  in  P.luff  C'ity.  Time  Imni,'-  licav- 
ily  on  the  hands  of  thr  hnvs.  Final! \ 
some  one  sugig-ested  a  dance  in  tlie  j)ublic 
hall  on  the  third  evening;-  after  the  arrival 
of  the  troops. 

It  Teqiiired  but  a  few  hours  to  arran^'.^ 
a  ball  in  BluiT  City.  At  early  candle- 
light, the  hall  was  o-ay  with  the  music  of 
a  brass  band.  The  "bovs  in  blue,"  were 
enjoying"  the  privile<^"e  of  the  soldier,  ev- 
erywhere, in  the  mnnojioly  of  the  fair  sex 
Citizens,  and  cow-boys,  were  obli,fjed  to 
frown  from  corners,  while  the  beauties 
of  Bluff  City  whirled  by  in  the  arms  nf 
the  blue  coats. 

In  one  end  of  the  hall  a  queer  group 
kept  time  to  the  nnisic  bv  strange,  gutter- 
al  sounds  like  the  grunt  of  an  animal, 
accompanied  by  rhythmical  hoisting  of 
the  shoulders.  Tt  was  a  band  of  Chey- 
enne Indians ;  deadly  foes  of  the  Sioux, 
who  had  come  to  battle  against  their  ene- 
mies with  the  United  States  troops. 

No  one  within  the  hall  seemed  to  see 
a  silent  motionless  figure  that  stood  out- 
side the  window  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  gazed  upon  the  merry  dancers 
— a  tall,  lithe  figure  dressed  in  govern- 
ment clothing,  A\ith  clear-cut,  olive-hucd 
features  and  straight  black  hair. 

No  one  seemed  to  see  the  figure,  I  say, 
and  yet  as  Ann  Haliday  waltzed  by  the 
window  on  the  arm  of  a  young  lieutenant 
she  gasped  for  breath  and  grew  very  pale. 
Begging  her  partner  to  excuse  her,  she 
said  she  felt  fatigued  and  believed  she 
must  go  home. 

The  hall  was  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
Miss  Hagan's  store.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Allison  girls.  Ann  had  run 
in  for  a  few  minutes,  "just  to  look  on  at 
the  fun  for  a  little  while,"  as  she  told 
Miss  Hagan.  Tom  Foley,  afraid  to  leave 
the  ranch,  was  not  there.  So  after  one 
waltz  with  the  importuning  lieutenant 
Ann  slipped  out  again,  alone  as  she  had 


ome.      It   was    !<:»  o'clock  when  she  left 
the  hall. 

At  II  o'clock  the  ball  was  suddenly 
l)roken  up  by  the  sound  of  sharp  firing  in 
the  direction  of  Foley's  ranch.  The 
troops,  with  the  exce])ti()n  of  perhaps 
fifty  who  stayed  to  guard  the  town,  rush- 
ed off  in  the  direction  of  the  firing. 

\\'hen  they  reached  Foley's  ranch,  they 
found  a  band  of  three  hundred  Indians 
who  had  emerged,  stealthily  as  cats,  from 
the  "Draws"  and  attacked  it.  These  had 
been  met  by  a  well-armed  company  of 
soldiers,  and  now  reinforced  by  the  offi- 
cers and  Cheyennes,  they  were  rapidly  put 
to  rout,  leaving  a  score  of  their  dead  be- 
hind. 

Three  white  men  had  meantime  been 
killed  and  two  others  seriouslv  wound- 
ed. 

Tom  Foley  was  the  first  one  to  receive 
a  bullet  from  the  Red  men.  He  made 
light  of  his  wound — an  ugly  cut  in  the 
side — at  first,  and  laughed  at  the  solici- 
tude of  his  companions,  until  the  last  In- 
dian w^as  put  to  flight.  Then  he  fell  in  a 
dead  faint,  and  one  of  the  ranchmen  was 
dispatched  to  Bluff'  City  to  bring  the  doc- 
tor. 

"Better  bring  his  sweetheart,  too,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  Clark  boys  as  he 
staunched  the  hemorrage  in  Tom's  side. 
"She  might  not  like  it  if  Tom  died  with 
her  away — besides  a  woman's  handy  in 
case  of  sickness." 

Tom  woke  from  his  swoon  raving  in 
delirium,  and  died  without  regaining  con- 
sciousness. 

It  was  just  as  well,  for  he  was  spared 
the  startling  news  which  the  messenger 
brought  back  from  Bluff  City,  that  Ann 
Halidav  was  missing. 

From  the  minute  she  left  the  hall  at 
lo  o'clock  that  evening,  she  had  never 
been  seen. 

Some  hoys  declared  they  had  noticed 
an  Indian  skulking  about  in  the  shadows 
near  the  public  hall  early  in  the  evening 
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atid  the  citizens  of  Bluff  City,  believing- 
that  she  had  been  kidnapped  for  a  ran- 
som, oft'ered  a  larg-e  reward  for  her  re- 
turn or  capture.  They  instituted  search- 
ing parties,  but  all  in  vain,  she  was  never 
found. 

To  this  day,  they  discuess  the  trouble 
at  the  Foley  ranch  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  pretty  Ann  Haliday,  all  uncon- 
scious that  had  not  the  blue-cved  girl 
visited  the  Indian  camp  that  memorable 


day  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  upris- 
ing- of  the  Sioux  had  never  occurred  in 
that  locality.  And  Tom  Foley  sleeps 
peacefully  in  his  grave  happily  not  know- 
ing that  far  away  among  the  hill  tribes 
lives  the  white-faced  squaw  of  Eagle-on- 
Wing  devoting  her  life  to  th-  Red  man 
who  caused  her  lover's  death. 

Prophetic  indeed  had  been  Tom's 
words  when  he  said  to  Ann,  'A'ou  havt'ii't 
heard  the  last  of  this — b\-  a  lono-  sho.  ' 


AT  THE  PARSONAGE 


By  C.  E.  STEVENSON 


DOMINIE  DEANE  was  planting 
hyacinths  in  the  little  front  yard 
of  the  Parsonage. 

He  loved  hyacinths ;  therefore  he  had 
brought  a  generous  store  of  the  full, 
shining  bulbs  from  his  home  at  Glen- 
wood. 

Each  recurring  year  they  preached  lO 
him  anew  of  the  miracles  of  I'Tt  and 
death  and  .resurrection. 

As  he  sifted  tli?  .vaim  soil  over  them, 
settling  it  firmly  with  his  trowel,  the 
grand  words  of  the  Apostle  w^ere  upon 
his  lips:  'Tt  is  so>vn  in  weakness,  i:  is 
raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  riatural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  bcdy." 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  be  went 
on  softly  framing  for  himself  the  words 
of  consolation  which  he  should  speak  to- 
morrow at  the  burial  of  a  little  child  over 
whom  he  was  to  say  the  last  \\-ords. 

Meantime  a  halo  encircled  his  head. 
Not  the  aureole  of  saintship,  but  the 
peaceful  smoke  of  his  briarwood  pipe, 
which  the  T3ominie  prized  almo.st  as  high- 
ly as  his  beloved  hyacinths. 

Wherever  in  the  itinerant  life  which 
his  profession  demanded,  the  Deanes 
found   their   home,   flowers,    fruits   and 


vegetables  were  sure  to  follow.  He  felt 
strange  kinship  with  the  soil.  His  best 
sermonizing  was  done  as  he  peacefully 
weeded  his -garden.  To  smell  of  the  rich 
mould  seemed  to  bring  him  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  nature,  and  to  him  she  opened 
the  pages  of  the  Book  Wonderful,  giving 
him  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  joy. 

His  wife  also  knew,  by  the  vigorous 
strokes  of  his  hoe,  when  he  was  making 
universal  onslaught  against  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  times.  Pig-weed  and  pur- 
slane, plantain  and  burdock  were  relent- 
lessly demolished,  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  cast  out.  as  in  his  coming  ministra- 
tions the  hosts  of  Darkness  were  to  be  ut- 
terlv  overthrown. 

Mrs.  Deane  usually  sympathized  with 
licr  husband  in  the  grand  lifework  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  gave  him  faithful  aid 
in  the  more  humble  affairs  of  daily  life. 

It  nnist  be  admitted  that  the  latter  fell 
verv  much  to  her  share.  Parishioners 
often  remarked  that  she  supplemented  her 
husband  admirably. 

Whatever  he  lacked  in  executive  abil- 
ity, she  made  uj)  b\'  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

He  was  a  dreamy,  thoughtful,  studious 
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man,  quite  apt  to  let  the  day,  and  the  mor- 
row too,  as  for  that  matter,  take  care  of 
itself;  she  an  active,  alert,  sympathetic 
woman,  forgetful  of  self  and  holding  her 
impulses  and  fancies  in  abeyance  to  her 
quick  sense  of  duty. 

His  was  the  tenderer  nature ;  hers  the 
richer  in  expedients  and  resources. 

While  he  wrought  his  convictions  and 
experiences  into  words  which  carried 
cheer  to  his  people,  she  courageously  met 
the  problems  of  daily  living. 

Her  quick  brain  and  industrious  fingers 
played  the  part  of  a  necromancer  with 
the  scanty  salary.  She  kept  the  home 
bright,  the  children  well-clad,  the  table 
tastefully  though  simply  served. 

Consequently  the  Deanes  were  spoken 
of  as  a  cheerful,  loving  family,  mak/ng 
the  best  and  the  most  of  everything  which 
came  to  it,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree 
united  and  happy. 

They  had  but  recently  removed  to  this 
charge. 

The  old  parsonage  at  Glenwood  was 
beautiful  with  the  work  of  Dominie 
Deane's  hands  during  a  series  of  happy 
years.  His  successor  found  vines  and 
flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits,  all  evi- 
dences of  his  loving  care  over  all  grow- 
ing things.  The  Deanes  found  a  diapi- 
dated  cottage  amid  thriftless  surround- 
ings. 

Weeds  overtopped  the  broken  paling, 
ran  riot  over  the  unkempt  shrubbery  and 
choked  the  neglected  flower  plants.  The 
rooms  were  low  and  cheerless — the  whole 
place  destitute  of  the  many  conveniences 
which  long  use  had  made  to  seem  neces- 
sities. 

There  was  order  to  be  brought  out  of 
chaos,  new  surroundings  to  which  the 
family  life  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony ;  and  of  course,  the  burden  rested 
?;omewliat  heavily  ui)on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Dominie's  wife. 

The  winter  was  coming  on.  increased 
expenditures  and  a  somewhat  decreased 


salary  were  factors  in  the  problem  before 
her.  She  felt  on  this  especial  morning 
as  if  she  had  come  to  a  full  stop,  A 
fragment  of  a  familiar  hymn  kept  singing 
through  her  memory  with  a  meaning  she 
had  never  known  before,  "What  if  the 
spring  of  life  should  fail  and  hope  and 
courage  die."  She  could  not  get  to  the 
end  of  the  verse — she  could  not  crowd 
back  the  depressing  cares  that  closed 
around  her. 

She  strove  in  vain  to  lift  herself  mto 
a  larger  and  clearer  atmosphere — and  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt 
angry  with  her  husband,  because  he  could 
in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  go  on 
so  calmly  and  complacently  planting  hya- 
cinths. 

The  climax  had  been  reached  that 
morning. 

The  annual  "Box"  sent  by  some  far 
away  eastern  church  to  this  semi-mis- 
sionary outpost  had  arrived.  It  was 
generously  filled  with  the  heterogeneous 
articles  usually  found  in  such  deposi- 
tories. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  had  been 
packed  with  reference  to  a  family  in 
which  the  abounding  element  was  boys 
whereas  the  little  Deanes  were  all  girls — 
bright,  pretty  girls — the  oldest  just  near- 
ing  the  shores  of  young  ladyhood — with 
dainty  tastes  and  hearts  alive  to  flutter 
of  ribbons  and  the  grace  of  pretty  toi- 
lettes. 

There  were  boots  and  trousers  and  jack- 
ets ; — knives,  tops  and  dominoes.  One 
pretty  soft  jacket,  carefully  darned  under 
the  right  arm,  where  it  had  been  worn  by 
friction  of  a  crutch.  Mrs.  Deane  almost 
wept  as  she  gave  it  a  gentle  pat  and  laid 
it  reverently  aside.  She  divined  with  her 
mother-heart  that  the  little  wearer  had 
gone  away  beyond  the  reach  of  infirmity 
and  suffering,  and  could  fancy  that  the 
bright  buttons  had  been  closed  over  an 
often  times  sorrowful  little  heart. 

She  laid  aside  some  breadths  of  brown 
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merino  and  an  overskirt  of  bright  cheer- 
ful plaid,  already  planning  how  she  could 
remodel  them — remarking  to  Lizzie,  her 
usually  sweet  unrepining  eldest  daughter 
"I  can  make  you  a  lovely  combination." 

"O,  mother !  I  wish  there  was  no  such 
word  in  the  English  language!  I  loathe 
and  detest  it ;  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this 
endless  scrimping  and  pinching  and  mak- 
ing over  and  turning  and  piecing  and 
pressing,  and  above  all  combining.  And 
I  hate  these  missionary  boxes  full  of  nut- 
meg graters  and  cheap  tinware  and  dry 
yeast  and  yarn  and  coarse  flannel  and 
wool  tidies  and  abominable  half-worn 
garments.  I  never  touch  them  but  I  feel 
that  they  may  be  full  of  all  sorts  of  lurk- 
ing diseases.  Engh !  They  make  one 
crawl !" 

"If  I  could  have  one  dress  of  my  very 
own,  new  and  of  one  sort  from  neck  to 
hem — with  no  combination  and  no  sham- 
ming about  it — I  wouldn't  much  care  if 
it  were  my — "  She  paused,  meeting  her 
mother's  pained  and  astonished  gaze. 

"Well,  at  all  events,  I  should  know  my- 
self. As  it  is,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  made  up 
of  fragments  of  a  great  many  disagree- 
able people;  as  if  I  were  a  beggar — a 
tramp — a  foundling  hospital — an  orphan 
asylum — "  and  the  long  pent  up  bitterness 
found  vent  in  a  burst  of  passionate  tears. 

Sometimes  a  veil  of  mist  is  suddenly 
blown  aside,  revealing  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing traveler  great  peril.  A  yawning  gulf 
opens  before  him,  or  a  frightful  precipice 
makes  his  next  step  one  of  danger. 

So  before  the  gaze  of  the  mother  there 
opened  a  great  gulf  of  uncertainty  and 
amazement.  She  had  been  thankful  for 
the  pecuniarly  confidential  relations 
which  had  existed  between  herself  and 
her  children.  She  had  fancied  that  every 
page  of  her  sweet  oldest  daughter's  life 
was  open  before  her. 

Lizzie  had  ever  been  her  helper,  her 
adviser.  Her  ready  acquiescence  in  all 
of  her  plans  had  made  almost  impossible 


things  seem  easy.  She  had  found  such 
brave  sympathy  with  her  trials.  Dear 
child !  she  had  never  imagined  that  the 
young  heart  had  ever  known  a  shadow 
except  as  a  reflection  from  her  own  oc- 
casional perplexities.  What  months  of 
unrest  and  bitterness  must  have  culmi- 
nated in  this  storm  of  passion  and  tears ! 
vShe  was  glad  that  they  were  alone,  that 
the  loving  father  was  not  a  witness  of 
the  unusual  demonstration.  She  could 
not  utter  a  word  of  chiding,  for  she  was 
conscious  that  the  key-note  of  her  own 
discordant  mood  had  been  struck.  So, 
perhaps  with  greater  tenderness  than 
usual,  she  assisted  her  little  flock  in  their 
preparations  for  school,  and  was  glad 
to  be  at  last  alone  with  her  own  soul. 

Ordinarily  her  woman's  wisdom  would 
have  come  to  her  relief,  but  actual  facts 
were  before  her ;  their  small  stock  of 
money  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  ex- 
pense of  removal,  the  addition  of  a  few 
coveted  books  to  Mr.  Deane's  library, 
several  unexpected  OAitlays  to  render  the 
new  home  habitable,  had  made  sad  en- 
croachments, and  the  quarterly  payment 
was  still  a  long  way  ofif. 

With  no  garden  to  look  to  for  supplies, 
it  was  difficult  to  procure  the  wholesome 
variety  for  the  table  which  she  wished, 
without  betraying  to  her  husband  and 
children  the  great  straits  in  which  she 
sometimes  found  herself.  For  she  dis- 
liked to  cloud  their  happiness  by  even  the 
shadow  of  discomfort. 

Quite  early  in  the  morning  she  had 
handed  her  husband  a  half  dollar,  she 
onlv  knew  how  few  were  left — with 
which  to  purchase  meat. 

The  morning  passed. 

Listead  of  at  once  donning  his  minis- 
terial coat,  and  proceeding  to  the  village, 
he  had  put  on  an  old  straw  hat,  lighted 
his  pipe  and  betaken  himself  to  the  ne- 
glected dooryard.  For  hours  he  had  cut 
and  spaded  and  mellowed — as  calmly  as 
if  there  were  not  a  drop  of  bitterness  in 
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the  world's  cup  ;  tlie  family  dinner  nn- 
tliought  of,  the  very  passage  of  time  un- 
noted ;  the  undertone  of  his  reverie  the 
dominant  truth  of  his  creed,  "I  am  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life." 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Deane  sewed,  once  in 
a  while  giving  her  thread  a  tremendous 
tug  as  she  fought  with  herself.  For  she 
knew  that  her  mood  was  unworthy.  If 
she  could  not  conquer  her  own  spirit,  how 
was  she  to  help  the  dear  child  into  the 
depths  of  whose  troubled  spirit  she  had 
that  morning  been  given  a  glimpse. 

She  glanced  through  the  window  at 
the  tender,  patient  face  under  the  old 
straw  hat.  She  could  not  speak  sharply 
although  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of 
four.  "  "Father,"--"Yes,  Nannie,  I  had 
forgotten.  You  want  the  meat,  don't 
you?  I  declare  T  can't  see  where  the  day 
has  gone.  You  se^^  I  thought  there  might 
be  a  storm  brewing  and  1  wanted  to  get 
the  bulbs  in  before  the  change,"  and  he 
sifted  and  planted  abstractedly  as  ever. 

Another  season  of  stitching. 

"Oh,  Henry!"  with  a  gentle  emphasis 
upon  the  O,  which  betrayed  her  Southern 
lineage. 

"I'm  going,  I'm  going,  mother;  jus/ 
a  few  more  crocuses  which  I  had  nearlv 
forgotten.  They  will  be  the  first  blos- 
soms to  bring  us  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
Glenwood." 

Once  more  the  needle  sped  along  the 
seam — her  foot  impatiently  tapped  the 
floor,  her  eyes  occasionally  sought  the 
clock.  "Mr.  Deane!"  "Yes,  yes,  Nannie, 
I'm  ready.  Don't  be  impatient,"  and  as 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  he  was  confronted  bv 
a  pale,  sorrowful-looking  man  who  stood 
leaning  over  the  fence.  He  touched  his 
hat  respectfully,  as  Mr.  Deane  advanced 
toward  him,  and  the  pair  were  soon  in 
earnest  conversation. 

"What's   the   trouble   now,    I   wonder 
those  children  will  soon  be  home  hungry 
as  wolves,  and  not  a  thing  prepared  for 
them.     I  should  like  to  know  who  that 


man  is  and  what  he  wants,  and  why  in 
the  nature  of  things  he  could  not  have 
happened  along  a  little  earlier." 

Presently  Mr.  J3eane  opened  the  door. 
"Xannie,  I  wish  you  would  give  this  poor 
fellow  something  to  cat;  his  story  in- 
terests me,  and  while  he  is  resting  a  lit- 
tle while  we  must  talk  over  some  plans 
for  his   relief." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  domestic  ex- 
perience she  steeled  her  heart  to  the  call 
of  suffering. 

"No,  Mr.  Deane," — with  a  frosty  ac- 
cent which  seemed  very  strange  from  her 
lips — "we  have  not  a  morsel  that  I  can 
conscientiously  take  from  the  mouths  of 
our  children." 

"Nothing,  mother?"  "Nothing.  It  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question." 

"Well,  well,  you  know  best — I  am  sorry 
m^•  poor  friend  ;  we  are  not  always  so  un- 
provided for.  But  seeing  that  we  cannot 
give  you  food,  and  let  you  enjoy  the  shel- 
ter of  our  roof  for  a  time,  I  must  do  the 
next  best  possible  thing,"  and  withdraw- 
ing the  half  dollar  from  his  pocket,  he 
placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the  wayfarer 
and  with  murmured  thanks,  a  hearty  God 
bless  you  and  good-bye  the  stranger  with- 
drew. 

"Well,  Mr.  Deane— I  have  heard  that 
'charitv  bec'ius  pt  home' — I  remember  al- 
so somethiu'^-  about  'scattering  our  ways 
to  strangers" — 

"Yes,  yes.  Nannie  and  since  we  are 
quoting,  remember  that  the  good  Book 
that  we  take  as  our  giude  says,  "He  that 
Hveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 
Also,  'cpst  thv  bread  upon  the  waters  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  davs.'  " 

Mrs.  Deane  stepped  wearily  tow'ird 
the  kitchen  stove — she  ran  over  in  her 
mind,  the  contents  of  the  larder — bread, 
potatoes,  cofifee.  No  fresh  fruits,  no 
vegetables  in  store,  and  she  must  not  en- 
croach thus  early  upon  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  the  preserve  closet. 

"I  don't  knoAv  that  there  is  anv  use  in 
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making-  a  fire,  for  my  part,  I  am  tired  of 
bread  and  coffee.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
the  chikh-en  come  liome  hungry  and  ex- 
pectant and  find  so  little  provision  for 
their  comfort. 

"Mr  Deane,  I  feel  that  your  own  family 
would  have  been  as  much  benefitted  by 
that  half  dollar  as  an  utter  stranger  is 
likely  to  be." 

"Mother,  listen  a  moment,"  and  he  rap- 
idly sketched  a  story  of  privation  and  sor- 
row, such  as  had  rarely  come  within  his 
observation.  "I  believe,"  said  he,  "that 
even  the  children  would  be  glad  to  relin- 
quish a  portion  of  their  daily  bread,  if 
thereby  they  could  carry  a  little  comfort 
to  this  unfortunate  family. 

"T  don't  believe,  Nannie,  that  we  shall 
any  of  us  go  to  bed  hungry," — and  as  if 
to  verify  his  faith,  there  came  at  that  in- 
stant a  cherry  call  and  whistle  at  the  back 
door. 

"Excuse    me    for    calling    you,    Mrs. 


Deane,  but  you  see  there  is  no  hitching- 
post  and  I  could  not  leave  my  horse.  We 
nre  butchering  to-day  and  mother  sent 
this  basket  with  her  compliments.  O, 
no.  no  thanks.  Mother  always  puts  aside 
a  spare-rib  for  the  minister."  and  lower- 
ing the  heavily-laden  basket,  with  a 
friendly  nod,  the  boy  galloped  away. 

Spare  rib  indeed !  When  the  cover 
was  lifted,  behold  spare-rib  and  sausages 
daintily  mottled  head  cheese  and  snowv 
lard,  while  carefully  folded  away  were 
mince  pies  and  doughnuts  flanked  with 
golden  sweet  potatoes  and  rosy  apples. 

You  may  be  sure  that  a  big  lump  rose 
in  j\Trs.  Deane's  throat  and  that  she  had 
hard  work  to  keep  back  the  tears  of  min- 
gled self-reproach  and  thankfulness. 

A  kindly  smile  made  rainbows  throuoh 
the  Dominic's  moist  eyes  while  his  wife 
with  her  heart  full  of  contrition  for  her 
want  of  faith  turned  to  her  household 
duties,  fullv  resolved  to  remember  the 
lesson  of  the  dav. 
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Several  years  ago  there  died  a  venerable 
lady,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  In  her 
desk,  among  som'e  business  documents,  was 
found  a  paper  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. This  manuscript  bore  the  lady's  signature, 
and  a  date  some  years  before  her  death. 

To  those  who  knew  her,  the  paper  was  of 
the  greatest  interest,  being  the  words  of  one 
whose  utterances  had  always  borne  the  Hall 
mark  of  Truth. 

This  is  the  story  just  as  she  set  it  dc>v:n  in 
the  tremulous  hand  of  age  . 

FROM   my  earliest  recollections,  my 
fancies  have  loved  to  linger  around 
old     homesteads— places       where 
life's  tale  has  been  told  and  re-told.    Such 
houses     seem     hallowed  b;   the  joys  they 


have  seen,  the  griefs  they  have  sheltered 
and  the  secrets  they  have  hidden. 

I  was  more  than  ordinarily  impressed 
with  these  thoughts  when  I  first  saw  the 
"Old  Mountain  House"  and  I  suppose 
it  was  such  romantic  idea  that  made  me 
want  to  live  in  it  and  know  more  about 
it. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then  ; 
they  have  brought  varied  experiences, 
joyous,  mournful  and  even  terrifying, 
but  nothing  that  has  ever  explained 
something  that  occurred  during  our  resi- 
dence in  the  house  on  the  hill  that  over- 
looks Swatarra.  So  far  from  being  a 
believer  in  supernatural  visitations,  I  was 
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taught  to  put  duwii  all  stories,  such  as  I 
am  about  to  relate,  either  to  superstitious 
imaginations  or  the  contortions  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain. 

I  have  never  told  the  story  since  the 
day  it  occurred,  but  as  the  shadows 
lengthen  around  me,  something  impels  me 
to  commit  to  paper  this  one  event  of  that 
far-off  year,  which  stands  out  in  my  mem- 
ory with  the  vividness  of  yesterday. 

My  husband  began  his  ministry  in 
Swatarra,  a  little  city  on  the  winding- 
river  that  bears  the  same  Indian  name. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot  around  which  mightv 
hills  stand  guard.  But  the  fogs  hang 
heavy  along  the  river  and  over  the  low- 
lying  town,  and  we,  accustomed  to  a  high- 
er locality  and  drier  air,  suffered  from  the 
malarious  atmosphere. 

One  day  we  left  our  little  daughter, 
then  about  a  year  old,  with  our  next 
door  neighbor.  Mrs.  Bell,  and  went  for  a 
long  walk.  Ever  since  coming  to  the 
place  I  had  wanted  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  that  stretches  like  a  great  wall 
along  the  western  side  of  the  town.  At 
the  northern  extremity,  on  a  kind  of 
broad  ledge,  stood  the  old  mansion  known 
as  the  "Mountain  House."  You  could 
see  it  from  any  part  of  the  town  and  for 
a  long  way  up  and  down  the  valley.  A 
carriage  drive,  turning  off  from  one  of 
the  streets  led  up  to  it,  twisting  and 
bending  around  the  hill. 

Mrs.  Bell  had  told  us  of  a  shorter 
way  to  reach  the  hill  top.  Going  out  to 
the  end  of  First  street  we  found  the  en- 
trance to  a  deep  ravine,  shady  and  cool, 
though  the  day  was  warm.  We  saw 
traces  of  a  path  once  well-worn  and  about 
half  wav  up  was  the  remains  of  a  rustic 
seat,  while  a  rotting  plank  still  bridged 
the  small  stream  that  we  crossed. 

W'c  were  almost  out  of  breath  when 
we  reached  the  top,  but  looking  out  over 
the  lovely  valley  with  its  setting  of  blue 
hills,  we  did  not  wonder  that  the  German 
wine -merchant  had  chosen  this  spot  for 


the  house  he  built  for  his  bride  who  pined 
for  her  "Castled  Rhine."  The  air  was 
clear  and  pure  as  that  of  a  towering 
mountain.  It  was  as  still  as  in  the  deep 
woods,  not  a  note  of  the  busy  town 
reached  us  there.  "To  think,"  we  said, 
"of  going  down  there  to  live  in  the  smoke 
and  fog." 

The  grounds  around  the  house  were 
beautiful,  even  in  their  neglected  state. 
Some  roses  were  doing  their  best  to 
brighten  the  desolate  place.  Morning- 
glory  vines  rioted  over  the  balustrade 
that  bounded  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
house,  some  tendrils  reaching  in,  and 
striping  the  tesselated  pavement  with  viv- 
id green. 

Upon  our  return,  T  inquired  of  Mrs. 
Bell,  how  long  the  house  had  stood  un- 
occupied, but  she  could  tell  me  very  lit- 
tle as  she  had  lived  in  Swatarra  only  a 
few  years.  The  owner,  she  believed, 
lived  in  California  and  seemed  to  take 
little  thought  of  his  ancestral  seat. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  I  said.  "Frank, 
wh}'  not  take  some  rooms  in  the  big  house 
on  the  hill  for  the  summer?  It  would 
be  as  good  as  a  trip  to  the  mountains." 
Somewhat  to  mv  surprise,  I  met  with  lit- 
tle opposition,  his  only  objection  being 
that,  it  would  be  lonely  for  me  when  he 
would  sometimes  have  to  be  away.  It 
ended  however,  in  our  taking  a  part  of 
the  house  when  the  man,  who  had  charge 
of  the  place,  had  made  a  few  necessary 
repairs  for  the  house,  though  extremely 
well  built,  was  falling  into  the  dreary  di- 
lapidation of  disuse. 

The  summer  proved  one  of  the  most 
delightful  I  ever  spent;  we  scarcely  no- 
ticed the  heat  although  the  season  was 
unusually  hot.  There  was  a  fine  vineyard 
back  on  the  hillside,  which  had  never 
suffered  the  neglect  that  had  fallen  so 
sadly  upon  the  house  and  grounds.  When 
the  grapes  were  ripe,  the  vineyard  was 
a  busy  place,  and  we  used  to  amuse  our- 
selves in  trying  to  imagine  what  it  must 
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have  been  like  when  all  the  stately  man- 
sion was  astir  with  life. 

Someone  had  lived  there  who  loved 
lilies,  for  here  and  there  in  the  garden  we 
found  them  dwarfed  and  bramble- 
choked.  Some  lines  I  saw  years  after  in 
a  magazine,  carried  me  back  to  that  deso- 
late garden. 

"Weeds  run  riot  where  lilies  grew. 

Stately  and  lonely  and  pure  as  truth. 
In  the  old,  dead  days  when  the  garden  knew 

The   beauty   that   blessed  the  time  of  youth." 

The  house  was  very  large  and  the 
rooms  were  all  spacious  and  high,  indeed 
everything — from  the  wide  hall  to  the 
huge  wine-cellars  in  the  basement,  every- 
thing spoke  of  open-handed   hospitalitv. 

Upon  our  occupation.  Mr.  Brown  of 
whom  we  rented  it,  gave  us  keys  to  some 
upper  rooms  that  were  only  partially  dis- 
mantled. Many  things  had  been  stored 
away  while  others  were  left  as  they  were 
last  used.  Standing  about  were  carved 
chairs  dark  with  age,  inlaid  tables  and 
other  evidences  of  a  luxurious  life. 

There  was  one  chamber,  its  windows 
looking  eastward  upon  the  encircling  hills. 
I  remember  that  I  fairly  held  my  breath 
when  I  entered  it.  Rut  for  the  dust  that; 
covered  everything,  I  could  have  thought 
that  the  occupant  had  just  stepped  out 
a  moment  before.  Things  were  just  as 
she  might  have  left  them,  even  to  a  shell 
comb  that  lay  on  the  dressing  table,  with 
a  candlestick  and  some  other  trifles.  On 
the  wall  was  a  portrait.  I  brushed  away 
the  veil  of  dust  and  a  fair  girl,  with  red- 
gold  hair,  looked  down  upon  me.  If 
the  artist  painted  her  to  life  she  must 
have  been  a  haughty  dame,  yet  coldly 
beautiful.  You  who  read  this  will  doubt- 
less smile  when  I  tell  you  that  I  came  to 
love  that  proud  girl  whose  face  was  once 
the  light  of  the  house.  More  than  once 
T  opened  the  windows  of  that  still  cham- 
ber, and  wiping  away  the  dust,  put  it  in 
such  sweet  order  as  I  knew  she  would 
have  wished  to  have  it.  when  in  the  old 


days    she   looked,    from    those    windows, 
away  toward  the  sentinel  hills. 

Early  autumn  gave  new  loveliness  to 
the  valley  with  its  winding  r!ver.  I 
had  been  preparing  to  visit  my  mothcv 
upon  the  day  of  which  I  set  out  to  tell. 
Baby  and  I  were  ready  to  start  the  next 
day.  My  husband  and  I  had  decide  1 
that,  when  I  came  home,  we  must  go  back 
to  town  for  the  winter,  as  our  eerie 
would  be  too  inconvenient  in  disagreeable 
weather.  We  told  each  other  that  we 
would  come  again  the  next  summer  as 
early  as  possible. 

Frank  was  called  away  that  afternoon 
to  visit  a  sick  man  who  lived  several  miles 
down  the  river,  so  I  was  alone  with  baby 
Mary.  About  the  time  for  her  afternoon 
nap.  as  I  was  rocking  and  singing  to 
her,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  a  horse,  galloping  at  a  funoiis 
pace,  coming,  it  seemed,  up  ■:he  drive- 
way. Wating  only  to  lay  baby  in  her 
crib,  I  went  to  the  door  that  opened  Into 
the  great  hall.  The  horse's  hoofs  clat- 
tered on  the  marble  pavement,  and  paus- 
ing but  an  instant,  the  reckless  rider 
tu'ged  his  foam-covered  steed  through  the 
open  door,  into  the  hall,  where  I  stood 
at  the  farther  end.  On  came  the  h^r.^ie 
and  his  terrible  rider — a  young  man  witi- 
dark  handsome  face,  every  line  of  which 
was  rigid  with  stony  despair.  Surely 
"those  writhing  souls  in  bale"  whom 
Dante  saw,  were  not  more  awful  than 
that  tense,  boneless  face  upon  which 
ihe  darkness  of  eternal  night  had  fall- 
en. 

It  was  but  a  moment  that  I  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  but  that  instant  was  time 
enough  to  stamp  forever  on  my  mind  that 
face  and  the  fearful  look  in  those  eyt*? — 
but  I  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  this  dread- 
ful vision,  even  so  manv  vears  after- 
wards. 

Too  horrified  to  utter  a  sound,  I  <^urn- 
ed,  ran  back  into  the  living-room,  and 
pnatching  baby  from  the  crib,  I  ran  out 
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on  a  back  balcony  and  down  out-of-doors. 
As  I  ran  a  shot  rang  through  the  hou.se 
and  I  heard  a  heavy  fall,  and  then  a  wom- 
an's scream  that  froze  the  blood  for  the 
very  agony  in  it. 

I  started  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  houses,  but  I  had  gone  but  a  few- 
steps  when  I  saw  with  unspeakable  relief, 
that  my  husband  was  coming  up  the 
driveway.  From  my  incoherent  account 
of  what  had  just  transpired,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  could  only  understand 
that  I  had  been  terribly  frightened.  \K\\ex\ 
I  was  a  little  calmer,  he  said  that  he  would 
go  into  the  house  to  investigate  but.  as 
I  would  not  let  him  go  alone,  we  together 
went  by  the  front  entrance  into  the  hail. 
There  and  everywhere  else  things  w^ere  in 
their  accustomed  state,  until  we  came  to 
the  room  where  the  portrait  had  hung 
Face  downward,  on  the  floor  it  lay.  the 
cord  broken  that  had  so  long  suspended 
it. 

This  was  the  only  trace  we  could  find, 
in  the  whole  house,  of  anything  unusual. 
Frank  laughed  and  said  that  T  had  heard 
the  picture  fall  and  had  imagined  or 
dreamed  the  rest,  but  when  he  would  have 
lifted  it,  I  drew  him  back  and  implored 
him  to  take  me  away  from  that  dreadful 
place.  Nothing  he  could  say  would  in- 
duce me  to  stay  in  the  hou.se  another 
night.  So  hastily  finishing  our  packing 
for  our  visit,  we  went  to  a  friend's  down 
in  the  city,  and  the  next  day  took  our 
leave  of  Swatarra  for  a  few  weeks.  That 
was  the  end  of  our  liviu"-  in  the  old  iMoun- 
tain  Hou'se,  but  we  did  not  tell  any  one 
the  real  reason  why  we  never  went  back. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  lady  who  had 
known  the  happier  davs  of  the  house  on 
the  hill,  told  me  of  a  lover's  quarrel  and 
a  rash  youth  who  shot  himself,  just  as  the 
daughter  of  the  house  came  down  the 
stairs. 

The  girl,  she  said,  never  staid  at  home 


after  that.  The  family  went  abroad  short- 
ly, and  she  died  a  few  years  later  in  a  for- 
eign land.  In  telling  the  story,  people 
almost  always  said  of  her,  that  she  was 
proud  and  heartless.  Though  I  never  said 
so,  I  always  felt  a  strange  kind  of  sym- 
pathy for  her  and  in  ending  my  story,  I 
have  a  sort  of  confession  to  make. 

One  day,  when  in  that  room  that  must 
have  been  hers,  T  ])icked  up  an  old  book- 
that  lay  on  a  table.  In  turnings  the  leaves 
a  paper  fell  out.  I  picked  it  up  and  read 
it — an  unfinished  note,  a  pitiful  little 
note,  full  of  wounded  pride  conquered  by 
a  masterful  love.  It  was  abruptly  brok- 
en off,  but  the  day  of  the  month  it  bore 
at  the  top  was  October  Second,  the  same 
month  and  day  as  that  upon  which  I 
heard  and  saw  the  horse  and  rider,  and 
heard  that  one  agonizinsr  scream.  T  never 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  lonely 
old  mansion.  A  few  years  after  our 
simimer  there,  a  fire  broke  out  while  some 
one  was  living  in  it  for  a  little  while, 
and  everything  on  the  upper  floor  was 
destroyed.  It  seemed  to  me  fitting  that 
all  those  things,  once  a  part  of  the  life  ^f 
the  "Mountain  House"  should  henceforth 
be  safe  from  all  eyes. 

Perhaps  vou  will  not  think  me  too  fool- 
ish, when  I  tell  vou  that  all  through  the 
vears,  that  girl  has  been  to  me,  as  some 
friend,  the  depth  of  whose  grief  I  alone 
had  fathomed,  for  I  believe  that  my  eyes 
alone  have  ever  seen  that  little  note  she 
shut  in  the  book  when  she  heard  the  gal- 
loping horse. 

Somtimcs  in  fancy  I  see  the  old  gar- 
den with  the  clusters  of  lilies,  and  a  tall 
girl  with  rcd-pold  hair  bending"  above 
them.  More  often  I  see  her  standinsf  by 
the  window,  lookinp-  out  unon  the  eastern 
hills,  but  oftencst  I  s^e  her  descendino- 
the  dim  stair  with  a  p-lad  welcome  in  her 
eyes— then  I  hear  that  scream  again, 
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THE  sad  eyes  of  the  girl  standing 
at  one  of  the  windows  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Van  Ruyster's  mansion  in 
Dudley  Square,  were  not — as  they  seem- 
ed to  be — fixed  on  the  fast-falling  snow, 
Grace  Pennington's  thoughts  were  far 
away.  She  was  dreaming  of  the  days 
before  her  father's  death,  when,  in  her 
distant  former  home,  'Squire  Penning- 
ton's idolized  only  child,  she  had  been 
so  zealously  guarded  from  life's  sharp 
edges.  But  in  the  prime  of  life  her  fa- 
ther had  been  snatched  from  her  death. 
So  little  had  remained  for  her  of  the 
'Squire's  once  large  fortune,  when  all 
debts  had  been  paid,  and  she  had  so  sig- 
nally failed  in  giving  lessons  in  music  and 
fancy-work,  despite  her  own  proficiency 
in  these  arts,  that  this  little  had  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  her  wealthy 
cousin,  Helen  Van  Ruyster,  widowed 
and  childless,  had  dawned  on  her  horizon 
as  a  possible  helper,  with  an  olTer  of 
making  her  a  companion.  Grace  had 
gone  to  her  with  misgivings,  for  the  let- 
ter in  which  the  ofifer  was  made  was  far 
from  cordial. 

Her  fears  had  not,  it  proved,  been 
without  cause,  for  she  had  been  made  a 
veritable  drudge.  Mrs.  Van  Ruyster  had 
been  quick  to  seize  upon  her  skill  in  lace- 
making  and  embroidering,  so  that,  when 
not  engaged  in  reading  aloud  or  other- 
wise amusing  her,  Grace  was  kept  con- 
stantly busy  with  fancy  work  of  the  most 
delicate  and  intricate  pattern.  Thus  it 
was  that,  manv  a  night,  with  aching 
heart  and  smarting  eyes,  Grace  had  cried 
herself  to  sleep. 

On  the  afternoon  on  which  we  found 
her  at  the  window,  she  had  gained  a 
brief  respite,  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
cousin  had  gone  on  a  shopping  expedi- 


tion. Suddenly  there  was  a  tap  on  the 
door,  and,  in  response  to  Grace's  invita- 
tion to  enter,  a  trim  maid  came  in,  bear- 
ing a  lamp  with  a  rose-tinted  shade,  which 
cast  a  pleasant  tint  through  the  room. 

''Shall  I  draw  the  curtains.  Miss 
Grace?"  she  asked,  with  a  kindly  glance 
at  the  sad-faced  girl. 

"Yes,  Jenny,"  Grace  replied,  as  she 
sank  into  a  chair.  "Mrs.  Van  Ruyster 
has  not  yet  returned?"  she  questioned. 

"No,  Miss,  but  I  think  she  will  soon 
be  here.      'Tis  getting  late." 

She  withdrew,  closing  the  door  after 
her.  Presently  Grace  heard  a  carriage 
stop  in  the  street  below,  followed  by  the 
clang  of  the  hall  doors.  She  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  cousin's  garments  as  that 
lady  came  up  the  stairs  and  to  her  door. 
She  entered  with — when  Grace  was  the 
object  on  which  her  eyes  rested  'twas 
passing  rare — a  smile. 

"Such  a  delightful  time,  as  I  have 
had !"  she  cried,  with  vivacity.  "I  met 
him  down  town  and  we  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant lunch  together — Colonel  Vaughan, 
you  know." 

She  was  in  so  happy  a  mood  that  she 
even  failed  to  observe  that  Grace's  hands 
were,  for  once,  idle. 

"His  attentions  are  becoming  quite 
marked,  don't  you  think  ?  Why,  he  has 
already  been  here  twice  this  week!  I 
determined  from  the  first  to  win  that 
man  ;  for,  will  you  believe  it,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  acquaintance,  he  actually 
seemed  to  avoid  me." 

For  some  moments  she  was  silent,  her 
eves  fixed  meditatively  on  the  floor. 
Then— 

"He  has  invited  me  to  go  sleighing 
with  him  to-morrow,"  she  said,  ""and 
asked  that  you  will  accompany  me.  Your 
companion  will,  I  presume,  be  that  odious 
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Mr,  Bronson.  By  the  way,  Grace,  I  wish 
you  would  leave  off  calling  me  'cousin 
Helen.'  It  might  be  better  that  Colonel 
Vau'ghan  did  not  know  of  our  relation- 
ship." 

"Must  I  go?"  Grace  asked,  pleading- 
ly. "It  hurts  me  so  to  take  part  in  any 
gayety.  It  seems  disloyal  to  papa.  Can- 
not some  one  go  in  my  stead  ?" 

The  widow  eyed  her  with  displeasure. 

"I  do  wish  you  would  give  up  that  sen- 
timental nonsense,"  she  declared.  "It 
is  only  in  books  that  such  things  as  that 
occur.  Colonel  Vaughan  has  asked  you.. 
as  my  companion,  to  go,  and  you  must." 

Her  glance  fell  on  Grace's  idle  hands 

"You  have  not  finished  the  violets  on 
that  scarf  which  you  began  yesterday, 
have  you?  How  inconsiderate!  You 
know  I  want  it  just  as  soon  as  you  can 
possibly  finish  it.      Pray,  get  it  at  once." 

Grace  complied,  with  a  half-uttered 
sigh ;  and  presently  her  cousin  left  her 
with  many  enjoinders  to  hasten  the  scarf's 
completion. 

The  day  ended  as  had  so  many  of  its 
predecessors.     Grace,  with  aching  heart 
and  weary  eyes,  wept  herself  to  sleep. 
******** 

Mrs.  Van  Ruyster,  standing  before  her 
mirror,  surveyed  herself  with  critical 
eyes.  Every  detail  of  her  handsome  cos- 
tume was  dwelt  upon. 

Yes,"  she  announced  suddenly  to  her 
reflected  self,  "it  is  just  the  thing."  She 
was  so  deep  in  thought  that  she  did  not 
know  she  had  spoken.  "Colonel  Vaughan 
is  extremely  fond  of  music.  More  than 
once  I  have  seen  him  moved  almost  to 
tears  by  it.  When  he  has  arrived.  I  will 
have  Grace  go  into  the  music-room  and 
play  some  of  her  most  touching  selections. 
in  the  midst  of  which  I  will  go  down." 
She  paused,  giving  the  l:)eing  in  the  mir- 
ror a  knowing  nod.  "Well,"  she  resumed, 
"music  has  done  greater  things  than  move 
a  heart  to  make  a  declaration  of  love." 

Grace,  in  her  room,  had  left  the  lacs 


she  was  making  fall  into  her  lap,  as,  with 
clasped  hands  and  far-away  gaze,  she  sat 
dreaming. 

Yesterday  had  been  the  day  of  the 
sleigh-ride,  and  a  somewhat  amusing  in- 
cident had  taken  place  at  the  very  outset. 
It  was  this :  On  leaving  the  house,  Colo- 
nel Vaughan  had  asked  Mrs.  Van  Ruy- 
ster which  seat  she  preferred,  and  she, 
secure  in  the  faith  tliat  he  would  drive, 
had  answered  in  all  sweetness,  "Oh,  the 
front,  by  all  means !" 

The  Colonel  handed  her  in,  when,  Oh ! 
ye  gods!  "that  odious  Mr.  Bronson,"  a? 
Mrs.  Van  Ruyster  had  called  him,  took 
the  seat  beside  her,  and  the  Colonel,  with 
a  bow,  took  that  beside  Grace.  Little 
did  he  dream  of  the  storm  that  was  rag- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  outwardly  smiling 
widow. 

How  Grace  had  enjoyed  the  ride !  How 
kind  the  Colonel  had  been,  and  how  in- 
terestingly he  had  talked.  How  hand- 
some he  was,  with  his  strong,  noble  face* 
his  graceful,  well-knit  figure,  and  hi? 
finely-turned  head  with  its  iron-gray  hair. 
Poor  Grace!  It  had  indeed  been  a  red- 
letter  day  in  her  calendar. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  her  cousin's  voice  at  the 
door.  "I  wish  you  would  go  into  the 
music-room  at  once,  Grace,"  she  said, 
hurriedly,  "and  play  some  of  those  Lie- 
der  Ohne  Worte  you  were  practicing  yes- 
terday." 

Grace  was  well  pleased,  for  the  one 
pleasure  her  dreary  life  aflforded  was  that 
of  keeping  up  her  music.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  things  on  which  she  and  Mrs, 
\^an  Ruyster  were  of  the  same  mind- 
She  did  not  give  a  thought  to  her  cousin's 
strange  manner,  but  sitting  down  at  th.° 
piano,  did  as  she  had  been  bidden. 

After  a  while  her  thoughts  strayed 
away  from  the  music  her  fingers  were 
producing,  and  she  fell  to  dreaming  of 
the  halcyon  days,  when,  in  the  dear  old 
home,  her  father  sitting  near  with  hook  or 
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paper,  she  had  sung  to  him  in  the  twi- 
hght. 

Her  fingers  wandered  slowly  over  the 
keys,  striking  mournful  chords  here  and 
there,  then,  without  her  volition,  they 
strayed  into  one  of  the  old  songs  her  fa- 
ther had  most  dearly  loved.  A  wave  of 
emotion  swept  over  her.  The  tears  well- 
ed into  her  eyes  and  fell  slowly  one  by 
one.  She  ceased  playing  suddenly  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Oh,  what  a  change  had  come  into  her 
life  since  those  happy  days!  The  dear 
father  gone !  So  little  to  enjoy  in  the 
present,  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  future. 

She  did  not  hear  a  step  behind  her. 
and  it  was  not  until  a  gentle  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  bowed  head  that  she  started 
up,  and,  through  her  tears,  beheld  Colo- 
nel Vaughan.  "My  dear  child,"  he  said 
— and  she  noticed  that  his  eyes,  too,  were 
bright  with  tears — "what  is  troubling 
you?" 

Taking  her  hand  he  drew  her  gently 
to  him.  "There  is  something  wrong,  T 
am  sure ;  I  have  noticed  it  before.  Tell 
me,  have  I  guessed  aright  that  your  life 
here  is  unhappy?" 

She  stood  at  his  side  in  silence,  a  deli- 
cate flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  tears  shining 
on  her  long  lashes.  How  kindly  his 
brown  eyes  looked  down  upon  her ;  how 
strong  his  arm  was  to  lean  upon ! 

With  a  sudden  movement  she  hid  her 
face  upon  his  shoulder,  the  tears  falling 
unrestrainingly  again,  and  between  her 
sobs,  told  him  all — all  the  trouble  the  un- 
happiness,  the  grieving  for  her  dead  fa- 
ther. His  face  changed  as  she  touched 
upon  the  many  sorrows  that  tended  to 
make  her  life  miserable. 

"Grace,"  his  voice  broke  in,  when  she 
had  almost  finished,  "there  is  a  home  I 
know  of  which  needs  a  mistress  to  bright- 
en it — a  heart  which  has  silently  chosen 
one  but  feared  to  make  known  its  desire 
lest  its  owner  fell  too  far  short  of  a  young 


orirl's  dream  of  a  lover.  That  home  and 
heart  are  mine,  and  you  are  the  one  on 
which  that  heart  is  set." 

She  started  back  quickly  and  gazed  at 
him  in  wonder.  He  released  her  hand 
and  turned  sorrowfully  away. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  with  a  tremor 
in  his  voice.  "I  see  I  have  pained  you. 
I  was  wrong  to  think  one  so  young  and 
fair  could  entertain  a  regard  for  one  so 
old  and  ugly  as  I." 

Suddenly  he  started.  A  little  hand 
was  laid  timidly  on  his  arm,  a  sweet  voice 
was  speaking.  "Old  and  ugly,"  it  said 
"no,  not  to  me — " 

He  turned  swiftly  and  gathered  her 
in  his  arms,  pressing  a  kiss  on  her  lips. 

"I  know  now,"  she  whispered,  "that  I 
have  worshiped  you  from  the  first.  But 
it  was  the  worship  one  gives  to  heroes. 
I  scarcely  dared  own  it  to  myself — you 
seemed  so  far  removed  from  me,  so  brave 
and  strong. 

"And  I,  dearest,"  he  responded,  "looked 
on  you  as  something  to  be  admired  only 
at  a  distance.  Whenever  I  called  to  see 
Airs.  Van  Ruyster  it  was — let  me  whis- 
per it  to  you — in  the  hope  of  seeing  you. 
To-day,  as  I  sat  alone,  I  heard  you  be- 
gin to  play,  and  it  was  almost  more  than 
I  could  do  to  refrain  from  stealing  in  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  you.  When  you 
played  that  last  sweet  song  I  could  not 
restrain  myself,  for  it  was  one  my  dead 
sister  Alice  used  to  play  for  me.  Some- 
thing I  could  not  resist  impelled  me  to 
go  to  you.  It  was  then  I  saw  you  cry- 
ing, and  knew  that,  as  I  had  often  sus- 
pected, your  life  was  far  from  happy. 
But  let  us  think  no  more  of  the  cheerless 
past,  but  rather  of  the  joyous  future." 

Mrs.  Van  Ruyster,  after  bidding  Grace 
go  into  the  music-room,  returned  to  her 
own  boudoir.  After  what  she  deemed 
a  judicious  wait,  she  stole  down,  entering 
the  drawing-room  with  one  of  her  sweet- 
est smiles  on  her  lips.  She  started  back 
blankly,  for  the  room  was  empty.       It 
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was  then,  too,  that  she  noticed  the  music 
had  ceased.  She  sank  down  weakly. 
Whatever  did  it  mean?  Was  she 
"clothed  and  in  her  right  mind?" 

Of  a  sudden  she  rose  and  went  to  the 
door.  Surely,  issuing  from  the  music- 
room,  she  hearvl  voices.  With  swift 
steps  she  crossed  the  hall,  entering  the 
room  just  as  Colonel  Vaughan  had  fin- 
ished speaking. 

He  stepped  forward,  his  arm  encircling 
Grace. 

"Congratulate  me,  Mrs.  Van  Ruyster," 
he  cried,  "on  having  won  for  my  wife 
the  sweetest  woman  the  sun  shines  on." 


To  say  Mrs.  Van  Ru)'Ster  was  stunned 
will  but  faintly  express  that  lady's  feel- 
ings. Suddenly  she  rallied.  For  her  own 
sake  it  would  not  do  to  betray  her  aston- 
ishment, so,  with  a  bravery  worthy  of 
much  commendation,  she  did  congratu- 
late them  both. 

Grace,  in  her  happy  home,  cherishes 
no  ill-will  toward  her  cousin  ;  nor  do  I 
think  even  were  she  aware  of  how  that 
lady  designed  her  for  a  tool  to  encompass 
her  own  ends,  she  could  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  condemn  her,  since,  through  it,  by  a 
jest  of  Fate,  she  gained,  she  is  sure,  the 
noblest  husband  the  world  over. 
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IT  was  a  neat  little  beast,  with  a  dark 
red  coat,  big  melting  eyes  like  rich 
brown  velvet,  and  the  dearest  little 
patch  of  white  dabbed  just  in  front  of  one 
ear!  That  spot  was  why  we  named  -t 
"Patch."  It  really  was  a  lively  little 
beastie  and  I  shall  never,  never  forget  it 
for  I  feel  that  it  inflicted  an  irreparable 
injury,  however  innocently,  upon  my  dear 
friend  Diana  Dodd. 

She  ridicules  me  for  so  thinking  and 
claims  that  the  poor  little  calf's  existence 
was  the  best  stroke  of  luck  she  ever  had ; 
but  I  do  not  know,  I  don't  know  about 
that, — yet  the  Lord  is  Lord  and  God  over 
all. 

If  it  be  true  that,  "whatever  is,  is 
right,"  and  that  "all  is  for  the  best,"  and 
all  the  balance  of  those  weary  old  re- 
marks, then  I  presume  that  Diana  is  cor- 
rect; but  down  in  my  boots  I  feel  that 
she  is  a  little  less  womanly,  less  true  to 
the  right  idea  of  things,  that  she  is  a 
little  less  tender  and  sweet  in  consequence 
of  her  acquaintance   with   the  calf !   but 


still,  poor,  pretty  Patch  was  not  to  blame. 

You  see  we  had  gone  for  afew  days' 
to  visit  in  the  country  with  an  aunt  of 
Di's ;  Di  and  I  were  great  chums ;  had 
been  enjoying  a  run  of  pretty  tough  luck 
for  about  a  year.  Had  this  opportunity 
to  spend  a  fortnight  with  Aunt  Ann  and 
had  gladly  accepted.  Of  course  you 
know  without  the  telling  how  we  enjoyed 
the  sweet  spring  season.  I  think  no  one 
save  shop  girls  can  fully  appreciate  cvoy 
moment  of  a  short  spring  vacation  like 
that. 

From  the  frosty  morning  on  to  the  chill 
of  purple  or  golden  eventide ;  each  mo- 
ment was  precious  to  us. 

Thebuddingbranches,  thespongy,  seep- 
ing meadows  with  their  tender  promise 
of  green  summer  a-coming,  the  uncanny 
croaking  of  the  frogs,  the  bonny  blue 
birds,  the  fussy,  clacking  old  hens — 
everything  pleased  and  comforted  us 
down  to  the  big-eyed,  red-coated  calf. 

Each  day  we  called  on  Patch  and  noted 
some  improvement  in  him,  or  his  abilitv 
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to  stand  more  firmly  upon  his  four  slim 
awkward  leg's.  But  when  he  made  queer 
senseless  bobs,  ridiculous  little  strides  and 
steps  toward  us,  we  had  to  scream  and 
scramble,  looking,  I've  no  doubt,  quite 
as  foolish  as  he  did. 

W'qW,  the  butcher  sent  around  a  man 
for  our  pretty,  velvety  Patch.  He  es- 
caped— l^atch  I  mean,  not  the  man.  and 
for  a  time  made  things  very  lively.  He 
charged  and  he  kicked,  and  he  butted, 
only  to  be  in  the  long  run  secured  b}' 
Uncle  John  and  carted  off  ignominiously 
by  the  butcher's  boy.  Di  and  I  stood  on 
the  safe  side  of  the  fence  and  watched 
"the  battle  afar" ;  her  eyes  dilated  and 
her  lips  parted  and  finally  she  said  with  a 
sigh:  "I  tell  you  there  is  a  big  lesson 
for  us  in  poor  Patch's  career  t" 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  and  she  con- 
tinued : 

"Is  it  not  a  cruel  fate,  and  quite  be- 
yond his  control  ?  Is  there  not  a  tyranny 
there  that  no  calf,  however  earnest-mind- 
ed, can  overcome?  Is  it  fair  that  poor 
Patch  should  be  born,  and  just  given  a 
taste  of  life  and  liberty,  and  then,  be- 
cause man  is  the  more  powerful  animal 
be  sold  for  veal?  What's  the  dift'erence 
between  that  calf  and  you  ?  between  Patch 
and  myself?  All  three  of  us  brought - 
to  life  without  regard  for  our  desires  or 
ultimate  fate ! 

The  calf  lives  a  few  weeks  at  the  end 
of  a  rope,  hampered,  confined  and  con- 
trolled by  an  over-ruling  power  that  ha:- 
destined  him  for  veal !  You  and  I  live 
at  the  end  of  some  rope,  and  the  question 
is,  can  we  control  our  circumstances?  If 
r,od  is  the  author  of  life,  and  cares  as  w'e 
have  been  taught  He  does  for  His  crea- 
tures, would  it  not  seem  He  should  pro- 
tect Patch  better?  As  an  object  of  His 
creative  skill,  the  calf  is  worth  atten- 
tion as  well  as  you  and  I.  Now,  Jane, 
what  I  want  to  teach  you  is  that  you  go 
through   life    looking   for   special   provi- 


dences on  the  Lord's  part,  and  He  cares 
ni>  more  for  you  than  for  that  calf!  Patch 
has  just  as  much  right  as  you  to  expect 
special  providences,  and  he  won't  get  it. 
I  believe  you  and  I  have  been  on  the 
wrong  track  while  praying  and  playing 
patience,  and  looking  for  providences. 
Hereafter  I  shall  profit  by  that  calf's  ex- 
perience and  use  my  head  and  heels  vig- 
orously in  the  struggle  for  life!" 

"I  hardly  underst(X)d  the  meaning  of 
her  tirade,  but  the  light  in  her  eyes  and 
the  hardness  in  her  voice  fretted  me ;  for 
while  I  am  not  smart  nor  sharp,  nor 
quick  with  retort  and  tongue,  intuition  is 
a  great  thing  with  me,  and  I  knew  Di 
was  wandering  from  the  right  and  noble 
idea  of   womanhood. 

"Di,"  I  said,  "don't  you  suppose  the 
Lord  cares  more  for  you  than  for  Patch?" 

"Candidly,  Jane,  I  do  not!  Why 
should  He?  we  are  only  of  the  animal 
kingdom  after  all,  and  the  calf  that  make5 
best  use  of  its  head  or  its  heels  is  the  one 
that  will  live  the  longest.  Why,' you  see 
that  calf's  history  repeated  in  the  human 
family  day  after  day !  Consider  not  the 
lilies  but  the  children  that  are  born,  given 
life,  and  we  are  ttaught  life  is  a  boon; — 
thev  struggle  on  for  a  few  months,  or 
even  years,  and  circumstances,  poverty, 
or  illness,  proves  too  much  for  them ; 
after  a  short  career  of  want  and  trouble 
— or  the  end  of  their  rope,  you  see,  they 
die !  Their  doom  of  veal  has  sounded  and 
having  had  nothing  of  life,  they  have  tc 
accept  all  of  death.  I  don't  know  what 
we  can  do  about  it,  but  it  hardly  seem? 
fair  to  me ;  and  when  you  would  make  an 
Almighty  Being  responsible  for  such 
crooked  events  I  feel  sure  you  are  grow- 
ing impious." 

"But  Di,  don't  you  remember — 'not 
a  sparrow  falls,  etc?'  "  Di,  the  wicked 
thing,  dropped  one  eye  and  one  corner  of 
her  red  haughty  mouth  in  a  very  unlady- 
like manner,  saying: 
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"It's  just  as  dead,  is  it  not,  as  thoiigli 
He  did  not  keep  count?" 

Such  scoffing  speeches  disturbed  me 
sorely,  and  I  began,  mentally,  to  make 
excuses  for  her  wicked  frame  of  mind. 

She  was  out  of  work  and  clear  discour- 
aged ;  she  had  been  very  sick,  utterly 
"down  on  her  luck"  and  nothing  was  go- 
ing right  with  her.  It  was  quite  unfor- 
tunate in  her  depressed  condition,  she  had 
associated  so  much  with  Patch  of  late,, 
and  drawn  such  depraved  conclusions 
from  the  career  of  that  calf. 

Our  visit  was  over;  Uncle  John  asked 
Di   what  her  plans   were. 

"Have  none  definitely  fixed,"  she  re- 
plied. "Mean  to  dodge  the  butcher  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  use  my  head  and  heels 
with  right  g-ood  will !" 

Poor  Uncle  John !  He  stared  and  said 
no  more  to  Di  but  I  heard  him  say  to 
his  wife  shortly,  aside,  "Ann,  I  believe 
your  niece  is  a  little  flighty !  better  see  if 
she  is  not  a  little  feverish  before  you 
let  thern  gals  start  away." 

"Them  gals"  started  all  right,  but  as 
Di  would  express  it,  she  for  weeks  wore 
a  very  short  rope  around  her  neck.  It 
seemed  she  could  not  find  employment. 
I  preached  to  her  patience — but  I  cried 
peace  where  there  was  no  peace !  T 
preached  patience  and  faith  and  extolled 
the  power  of  prayer. 

"Do  you  remember  the  old  darky  that 
prayed  for  liberty  ?"  she  asked.  "You  re- 
member some  one  asked  him  'Did  you 
pray  for  liberty,  uncle  ?  Do  you  feel  your 
prayers  helped  3^ou  ?'  'Yes,  sah,  yes  sah  ! 
I  prayed,  but  I  found  I  had  to  put  legs  to 
the  prahs  and  trabel  to  the  norf !'  Jane, 
praying  and  believing,  and  being  lady- 
like and  saintly  is  not  going  to  help  me ! 
I've  to  "put  legs  to  de  prahs"  too ;  you 
think  my  remarks  and  efforts  don't  show 
enough  respect  for  the  xAlmighty,  and 
permit  me  to  be  candid,  T  think  your 
methods  and  opinions  don't  show  enough 
respect  for  yourself.     Like  little  Patch. 


\ou  are  here,  the  rest  we  must  do  for 
ourselves.  The  Almighty  leaves  it  main- 
ly to  ourselves ;  if  we  will  become  veal  or 
live  longer,  and  htxuriate  in  maturity  and 
meadows.  I'm  in  for  the  meadows,  I 
tell  you  now,  so  beware !" 

I  find  there  are  many  who  believe  in 
Diana's  doctrines.  Maybe  she  is  right, 
and  I  should  call  her  utterances  evidences 
of  independence,  etc.,  but  as  I  said  at 
first,  I  don't  know ;  such  independent 
ideas  have  certainly  hardened  her,  but 
she  has  been  blessed  and  favored  all 
along.  Perhaps,  as  she  once  said  to  me; 
the  Lord  regards  her  with  favor  for  re- 
lieving Him  of  the  close  attention  so 
many  Christians  consider  their  due. 

One  evening  she  walked  briskly  inta 
my  room. 

"Look  out,"  she  cried,  "I've  broken  my 
rope,  am  now  capering  head  down  and 
feet  a-flying.  I've  been  confined  to  the 
door-yard  of  poverty  and  respectability 
as  long  as  I  can  endure  it.  I  "broke 
loose"  this  afternoon  and  hereafter  will 
enjoy  more  liberty." 

My  heart  sank.  What  might  she  not 
be  meaning  with  that  light  in  her  eye. 
that  ring  in  her  tone? 

"What  is  it?"  I  queried.  "Simplythis 
Janey.  Don't  look  so  dazed.  I've  decid- 
ed to  have  no  more  worry  about  lodgings 
food  or  fuel.  With  that  provided  me 
I  think  I  can  accomplish  something  for 
myself.  I  can  make  time  for  myself  you 
know,  and  shall  carry  on  my  study  of 
shorthand  you  know."  She  saw  my  be- 
wilderment and  fear  in  my  face  and  sud- 
denly cried : 

"Don't  look  so  scared,  Jane!  I'm  only 
playing  "Patch"  now.  "^"ou  may  cut  my 
acquaintance  if  you  like,  but  I've  wearied 
of  genteel  poverty.  I've  engaged  as  house- 
keeper to  a  man  in  the  country  ;  he  will 
give  me  my  decent  pay  and  I  am  at  no 
expense,  so  what  I  make  is  clear  gain  you 
see ;  by  saving  my  money  and  economiz- 
ing my  wardrobe,  and  keeping  on  with 
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tny  shorthand  I  may  in  a  year  or  so  be 
able  to  do  better,-  you  know  ?"' 

It  seemed  to  me  a  terrible  thing  for 
Diana  Dodd  to  "hire  out"  in  such  ca- 
pacity, and  1  tried  hartl  to  persuade  her  to 
have  patience  and  see  if  something-  more 
in  accordance  with  her  capacities  and 
proper  position  would  not  turn  up.  "No^ 
thanks,"  she  replied.  "Each  day  brings 
the  butcher  nearer ;  this  will  pay  me  fairly 
well,  and  money  is  good  to  sharpen  horns 
and  hoofs.  You  look  really  shocked 
Jane,  but  }ou  see  we  are  all  doomed  to 
death  in  the  long  run  and  it  is  wisdom 
to  kick  hard  and  butt  with  a  vim  if  you 
wish  to  make  the  run  any  ways  long. 
You  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the  calves 
were  bred  and  born  for  just  what  we  can 
bring,  and  since  I  was  not  destined  for 
green  fields,  and  sunny  skies,  for  butter- 
cups  and  clover  blossoms,  I  will  at  least, 
thwart  the  murderous  butchers  as  long  as 
I  can !" 

She  did  as  she  calculated. 

"Thus  I  escape  becoming  veal,"  she 
wrote,  "but  I  find  here  ropes  of  various 
lengths.  IMy  emplo}er  is  a  widower,  with 
several  children.  The  latter  hinder  me 
sorely,  but  even  children  must  sometimes 
succumb  to  IMorpheus  and  then — 1 
study."  Hers  was  an  active  situation. 
She  must  needs  oversee  everything;  the 
domestics,  the  accounts  of  expenses,  the 
various  wardrobes  to  repair  and  replen- 
ish, and  the  little  ones  to  train. 

The  children  adored  her,  the  servants 
respected  her,  and  finally  her  employer 
put  the  entire  household  "in  the  soup" 
by  asking  Diana  to  marry  him. 

"No  indeed.  I  don't  want  my  rope 
shortened !  You  had  better  find  another 
housekeeper,"  and  she  left  him  in  bewil- 
derment and  wonder. 

"Now  what?"  I  asked  her,  "I'll  share 
your  room,  and  rent,  imtil  I  know,"  she 
said.  She  sought  a  publisher  to  whom 
she  had  often  contributed. 

"1  want  work,"  she  said.     "I  can  do 


any  or  all  your  work  and  am  more  than 
willing.  Money  is  not  wholly  my  ob- 
ject, I  have  means  (she  did  not  say  how 
slender)  but  I  want  some  i)ay  and  the 
chance  to  work." 

"But  I  don't  want  you,"  he  answered. 
"I  know  it,— but— why  not?"  The  calf 
had  its  head  down  and  was  butting  this 
way  and  that. 

"Well,  you  see,  1  lune  a  lady  here  and 
cannot  well  afiford  to  i)ay  another." 

"Keep  her,"  was  the  unexpected  re- 
sponse. "Keep  her,  she's  good  to  look 
at,  but  for  downright,  steady  work  you 
want  me.  Let  me  convince  you — I'll  do 
your  work  for  nothing.  Money  is  no  ob- 
ject to  me,  I  simply  love  to  labor — now 
don't  deny  me  the  opportunitv." 

She  worked  for  him  two  months  for 
nothing,  paying  $2.00  for  her  breakfast 
and  dinner  a  week  and — economized  on 
supper.  Kept  her  eye  open  and  after 
some  eight  or  ten  weeks,  said :  "I  expect 
you  will  miss  me  a  little,  I  have  engaged 
with  your  rival,  the  Weekly  Trumpeter 
and  go  on  the  force  next  week." 

At  that  he  fairly  leaped  and  offered  her 
a  larger  salary  than  the  Trumpeter  in  a 
moment. 

"No,  I'm  tired  of  this  pasture,"  she 
replied;  "I'll  take  a  longer  rope." 

She  got  on  splendidly  with  The  Trum- 
peter. Her  vim  and  energy  put  her  by- 
and-by  in  the  best  position.  She  was 
making  money,  and,  best  of  all,  saving 
it. 

"My!  but  I've  had  to  fight  hard  for  my 
place   in  this  pasture,"   she   said  to  me. 

"That  little  red  calf  we  used  to  watch 
years  ago  out  at  Aunt  Ann's  taught  me  a 
big  lesson.  I  used  to  do  as  you  do. 
be  patient  and  lady-like  and  wait  for  an 
appreciative  Providence  to  reward  my 
good  eflforts.  That  red  calf  taught  me 
better.  I  have  kicked  and  crowded  my 
way  right  through  life  ever  since  and  been 
successful.  Now  I  stand  knee-deep  in 
the  richest  green  grass  and  all  the  dear 
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wild  flowers  bloom  beneath  my  feet,  t 
allay  my  thirst  from  sweet  and  sparkling 
streams  that  reflect  flowers  and  flying 
birds  by  day,  and  lustrous  stars  and  the 
silent  moon  by  night,  the  sweet-scented 
night.  All  is  now  summer  and  bloom 
with  me;  I  feel  no  rope  upon  my  neck 
and  am  far  beyond  the  butcher's  cart. 
You  are  yet  in  ropes  my  Janey,  because 
you  must  cling  to  a  sweet  and  gracious 
ideal  of  womanhood.  You  will  be  pa- 
tient, prayerful  and  polite !  Never  mind 
I'll  shake  my  head,  roll  my  eyes,  and 
"moo"  right  loudly  if  any  one  tries  to  mo- 
lest you — I'll  scare  them  away  for  you." 

It  is  true,  she  has  reached  a  beautiful 
position  in  life.  Surely  she  is  in  green 
pastures  and  beside  still  waters.  She  has 
married  a  charming  gentleman,  a  phy- 
sician, who  is  delighted  with  her.  Her 
home  is  superb  and  she  controls  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  paying  papers 
in  the  U.  S.,  but— that  calf  ruined  her. 
She  is  good,  virtuous  and  charitable,  but 
she  has  no  belief  in  the  loving  care  of  the 
Lord. 

The  something  I  cannot  express,  but 
feel,  is  as  the  inner  ruling  spirit  of  each 
true  W'Oman's  heart,  full  faith  in  the 
lord's  love,  is  quite  lacking  in  Diana 
Dodd.  Not  long  since  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  marry  a  gentleman  of  position 
and  means.  Not  caring  for  him.  I  de- 
clined. .  Of  course  I  told  Di,  for  we 
will  always  be  great  chums. 

"My  foolish  little  calf,"  she  cried. 
"There  was  your  opportunity  to  exchange 
your  short  rope  for  a  grand  long  goldci 
chain.  Janey,  is  that  man  repulsive  to 
you?  do  you  hate  him?" 

"Oh,  no,  Di,  he  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man and  I  respect  him  too  much  to  cheat 
him  by  giving  my  simple  self  in  exchange 
for  his  complete  afifection.  Let  him  find 
some  woman  who  can  give  him  love  for 
love,  instead  of  cold-blooded  respect." 

"You  dear  little  fool."  Di  laughed. 
"Don't  you  consider  the  Doctor  and  I 


the  happiest  people  you  know  !  Have  you 
not  often  told  me  you  wished  for  just 
such  a  home  and  husband?  and  do  you 
imagine  1  went  in  hysterics  for  love  of 
him  when  we  married  ?  I  was  not  even 
sure  if  I  could  be  able  to  tolerate  him. 
To  he  real  candid,  and  I  but  express  the 
private  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Ijrides  of  to-day,  when  I  married  I  had 
mv  husband's  bank  account  in  one  eye. 
and  the  divorce  court  in  the  other.  Posi- 
tively, Jane,  you  have  turned  pale — what 
a  sinner  you  must  think  me,  but  with  all 
vour  grand  ideas  of  virtue,  etc.,  would  \oii 
have  denied  me  the  refuge  of  divorce  if 
I  had  found  marriage  with  the  Doctor 
distasteful?  I  believe  in  divorce,  but 
Janie,  I've  not  the  least  thought  of  lea.- 
ing  my  husband." 

I  glanced  at  her  swiftly,  something 
in  her  tone  startled  me, — I  wondered  if 
she  had  unearthed  my  secret;  but  no, 
she  was  sedately  watching  the  clouds  and 
rambling  on  with  her  worldly  wicked 
wisdom. 

"No,  I  do  respect  him,  one  cannot  help 
but,  and  he  has  become  very  essential  to 
my  happiness,  but  really,  I  am  relating 
mv  experience  for  your  own  good,  so 
don't  look  so  shocked ;  if  he  had  not 
owned  this  charming  home  when  he  pro- 
posed I  should  have  declined  the  honor. 
My  policy,  remember,  is  always  in  chang- 
ing ropes  to  select  the  longest  one.  I  am 
as  happy  as  can  be,  but  if  I  am  in  love 
with  my  husband,  and  murder  will  out. 
I  guess  I  am — it  came  along  after  mar- 
riage." 

Now  do  you  wonder  I  say  Di  is  spoiled  ; 
that  the  calf  ruined  a  really  lovely  girl? 
She  chose  to  draw  such  queer,  worldly, 
unwomanly  lessons  from  that  calf's  ca- 
reer, and  she  shaped  all  her  future  from 
those  lessons.  I  tell  her  she  has  the 
Lord  to  thank  after  all,  for  the  numerous 
blessings  she  enjoys  now.  She  makes 
a  mouth  at  me  and  says  :  "If  the  Lord  was 
keeping  the  close  watch  you  think,  over 
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His  creatures,  why  did  lir  iinl  fiilarge 
your  reast,)!!  sufficiently,  and  just  long 
enough  for  you  to  accept  that  i>roposal  of 
the  lawyer's,  even  though  you  had  never 
had  a  gleam  of  sense  again.  If  He  is 
really  acting  such  a  personal  Pinkerton 
part,  why  are  not  ever  so  many  tlr'ngs 
different  in  this  world?  Why  did  I  win 
the  Doctor  when  you  are  the  polite  and 
pretty  Patience  that  might  have  so  much 
more  appreciated  him?"  By  that,  though 
said  pleasantly,  and  with  a  laugh,  I  fear 
she  reads  me  as  a  book,  as  she  claims  to 
do.  I  cannot  help  it ;  while  I  do  not  re- 
gret that  I  refused  the  lawyer,  I  do  regret 
that  Diana   did   not   refuse   the   Doctor. 


The  only  man  <ni  earth  I  would  not  refuse 
is — Di's  husband.  And  but  for  that  soft- 
eyed,  little  red  calf.  Di  might  have  re- 
mained tender  and  true-hearted,  loyal  to 
her  best  ideal  of  womanhood,  and,  have 
married  the  Doctor!  Query:  would  that 
have  done  me  any  good  ? 

Oh,  what  a  queer  and  tangled  world 
this  is!  Some  weary  ropes  that  choke 
and  tangle,  while  others,  in  no  degree 
different  unless  I  say  in  luck, — in  chains 
of  silk  and  roses.  Some  in  pastures  stony 
and  barren,  while  others  revel  in  the  sweet 
meadows  and  drink  from  streams  of  crys- 
tal clearness,  but  yet  my  strength  and 
comfort  is  in  this — God  knoweth  best ! 


THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  RIVER 


By  F.  D.  CARUTHERS 


AS  night's  forerunners  had  begun 
to  cast  long  shadows  across  the 
bosom  of  the  Mississippi,  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  trees  on  the  low  Ar- 
kansas shore.  The  habiliments  of 
twilight  fitted  themselves  about  the  quaint 
collection  of  water  craft  tied  up  in  Woif 
river,  adding  to  their  forsaken  appear- 
ance. Over  the  water,  and  above  the 
swamps  of  Arkansas,  the  atmosphere 
shaped  itself  into  pillows  of  mist,  floating 
lightly  in  the  air,  and  changing  color  with 
the  sun  as  it  journeyed  further  toward 
the  Occident.  Clouds  were  gathering 
in  the  north,  and  the  two  heads  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  were  ever  and  anon 
lighted  up  by  the  fires  of  heaven. 

"Looks  like  we're  going  to  have  a 
night  of  it,  Egypt,  old  boy." 

Thus  Ned  Waldren  addressed  a  huge 
St.  Bernard  dog,  who  was  seated  upon  the 
prow  of  the  steamer,  Golden  City,  watch- 
ing a  catfish  as  it  broke  the  muddy  water 
into  ripples.  The  dog  wagged  his  tail 
at  hearing  his  name,  and  rising  playfully 


])ut  his  paws  on  his  master's  shoulders. 

"Yes,  sir,  we're  going  to  have  a  blow 
to-night.  I  hope  this  old  hulk's  solid  in 
her  moorings.  Pd  hate  to  have  the  old 
water-logged  craft  take  me  out  into  the 
I\Iississippi."  Thus  cogitating,  the  night 
watchman  on  the  steamer  Golden  City 
started  upon  his  rounds,  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  in  good  order  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  The  boat  had  been  on 
an  inland  river  run,  and  was  considerably 
the  worse  for  wear.  The  owners  had 
moored  her  in  Wolf  river,  just  abovQ 
where  it  adds  its  current  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, at  Memphis.  Several  weeks  were  to 
be  consumed  in  making  repairs,  and  Wal- 
dren congratulated  himself  on  a  good 
long  job  of  work  as  watchman.  Gaily 
wdiistling,  stopping  now  and  then  to  talk 
to  his  dog,  Ned  continued  his  tour  of 
inspection.  An  ominous  growl  from 
Egypt  brought  him  to  a  halt. 

"Ho,  there,  Egypt,  what's  the  matter 
with   you  ?" 

His  answer  was  another  growl. 
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Hastening  down  from  the  hnrrieane 
deck,  he  came  upon  the  door,  standitig;  at 
tlie  gang- way,  showing  his  teeth  and 
looking  towards  a  deserted  flat-boat  that 
formed  a  sort  of  pontoon  bridge,  making 
travel  between  the  shore  and  the  Golden 
City  possible.  A  gang  plank  connected 
the  steamer  with  the  boat,  and  another 
plank  connected  the  boat  with  the  shore. 
Standing  on  the  flat-boat,  with  his  foot 
held  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
throw  the  plank  into  the  water  in  case  of 
an  attack  from  the  dog,  stood  a  \oung 
man  apparently  yet  in  his  twenties. 

"Down,  Egypt!" 

The  animal  licked  his  master's  hand. 
"Click,  click,"  sounded  the  lock  of  Ned's 
revolver.  Thus  fortified  he  walked  bold- 
ly down  to  the  lower  deck. 

"I  didn't  intend  to  alarm  you,  strang- 
er," said  a  voice  from  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. "No  doubt  your  dog  is  a  good 
friend,  but  he  has  served  me  a  bad  turn 
to-night." 

"The  dog's  all  right.  What  did  you 
want  prowlin'  round  here  ?  I've  a  mind 
to  have  yer  pulled." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  put  yourself  to  that 
trouble.  I  am  harmless."  There  was 
a  trace  of  bitterness  in  the 'speaker's  voice. 
"It's  easy  to  explain  what  I  am  after. 
My  hotel  is  the  woods,  and  the  roof  prom- 
ises a  leak  to-night.  I  was  only  trying 
to  slip  aboard,  and  sleep  back  under  the 
boilers  in  the  engine  room.  Good-night 
watchman."  The  speaker  turned  to  re- 
trace his  steps  over  the  narrow  pathway 
to  the  grass-grown  shore. 

"Hold  on,  thar.  Come  erboard  and 
let's  have  a  look  at  yer.  We're  one  and 
one,  and  the  man  don't  live't  Ned  Wal- 
dren's  skeered  of." 

The  chord  of  fellow-feeling  had  been 
struck  in  the  stalwart  form  of  the  watch- 
man. There  was  that  in  the  dejected  and 
abandoned  tone  of  the  stranger  that 
touched  him.  By  this  time  daylight  had 
bid  the  river  adieu,   and  along  its  sur- 


face and  in  the  Memphis  harbor  the  many 
colored  lanterns  of  the  various  craft  upon 
the  waters,  flitted  here  and  there,  like 
stars  seeking  a  place  in  the  firmament  of 
night.  The  stranger  stepped  from  the 
gang  plank  to  the  prow  of  the  steamer, 
Waldren  held  his  lantern  up  that  he 
might  get  a  view  of  the  new-comer'.-" 
face.  It  was  prepossessing  beyond 
doubt,  even  by  lantern  light.  About 
twenty-six  years  had  played  their  part  in 
marking  a  handsome  face,  with  dark 
brown  eyes,  a  high,  somewhat  intellectual 
forehead.  His  mouth  was  shaded  by 
a  brown  moustache,  and  beneath  this 
growth,  though  half  hidden,  lines  of  char- 
acter could  be  seen.      Ned  was  puzzled, 

'"Stranger,  ain't  you  er  little  out  of  yer 
latitude?  Strikes  me  such  as  you  could 
find  a  better  hotel'n  the  woods." 

"So  I've  been  told  before,"  replied  the 
stranger  resignedly.  "Well,  how  does 
your  scrutiny  pan  out?  Can  you  trust 
me  enough  to  give  me  a  place  to  sleep?" 
Then  suddenly  becoming  in  earnest : 
"Man,  for  God's  sake,  do!  I  cannot 
stand  such  a  night  as  this  shelterless.  I 
know  it's  against  the  rules,"  he  continued 
in  an  impassioned  tone,  "but  waive  rules 
of  man's  making,  and  be  governed  by 
rules  of  nature  and  humanity." 

Egypt,  the  St.  Bernard,  had  during 
the  conversation  busied  himself  scenting 
the  new-comer.  Now,  as  if  satisfied., 
he  wagged  his  tail,  and  raising  himself 
upon  his  haunches,  placed  his  paws  on 
the  wayfarer's  shoulders  and  licked  his 
cheek. 

"I  never  knew  that  dog  to  make  friends 
with  er  scoundrel  yit,"  said  the  watchman. 
"He's  got  better  jedgmenl  'n  I've  got. 
]  take  my  chances  on  losing  a  good  job, 
><>ung  feller,  but  I'll  go  yer  one  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.  Never  mind  erbout 
sleepin'  under  the  boiler.  Jist  let's  sit 
here'n  smoke  er  pipe  er  two,  and  keep 
each  other  company.  When  you  git 
sleepy,   you   can   take   one   of   the   state- 
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rooms..  We've  got  lots  of  rooms  erboard. 
Yer  can  take  a  bridal  chamber,  all  by 
yerself,  ef  yer  want  to."  A  shudder 
passed  over  the  stranger.  It  was  unno- 
ticed by  Waldren.  "What  might  be 
your  name?" 

.  "Robert  Greswold." 

"Been  long  on  these  waters  ?" 

"No;  only  a  few  days  in  Memphis,  but 
it  seems  like  weeks,"  replied  Greswold, 
with  a  sigh. 

Silence  again  reigned.  It  was  broken 
only  by  the  splashing  of  the  waves  against 
the  steamer's  side,  as  the  heavy  transfer 
boat,  laden  with  its  two  tracks  of  cars, 
came  across  the  channel  opposite  the 
mouth  o-f  the  river.  .  Shortly  the  waves 
run  higher,  and  the  house  boat  and  skififs 
danced  about  on  the  waves  like  cockle 
shells.  The  wind  was  beating  the  river 
into  a  foam,  heralding  the  stormi's  ap- 
proach. Waldren  saw  that  his  new  ac- 
quaintance had  little  disposition  to  talk 
of  his  own  affairs,  and  had  the  good 
sense,  seldom  seen  in  his  walk  of  life,  of 
desist  from  questioning  further.  At 
length  he  said : 

"Well,  Mr.  Griswold,  we're  goin'  to 
have  a  blow,  and  you'd  better  turn  in. 
Take  any  of  those  state-rooms.  Leave 
your  name  with  the  clerk,"  he  called  out 
jocularly,  as  he  whistled  to  Egypt,  and 
started  upon  another  round  over  the  boat. 

Greswold  was  left  alone  near  the  guard 
rail  of  the  upper  deck.  The  clouds  had 
gathered  thick  and  fast,  until  naught  was 
visible  except  the  lights  of  the  harbor  and 
the  headlights  of  the  switch-engines  as 
they  went  to  and  fro  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  At  intervals  vivid  flashes 
of  sheet  lightning  made  a  bright  picture 
of  the  harbor  a  mile  distant.  The  half 
score  of  large  steamers  floating  on  the 
wind-chopped  river  looked  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  like  the  mirage  of  a  floating 
city. 

"They  say  it's  cowardly  to  take  one's 
life,"  he  mused,     his     thoughts    finding 


voice.  "They  are  wrong.  It  takes  cour- 
age. Would  that  I  had  the  courage  to 
end  this  bitter  struggle  against  fate  by 
plunging  into  the  inviting  arms  of  the  riv- 
er. No,  I  will  not  give  up  yet.  I  will 
fight  the  battle  awhile  longer." 

Turning,  he  entered  the  long,  dimly- 
lighted  cabin,  and  opened  the  door  of  a 
state-room,  threw  himself  upon  a  lower 
berth,  and  courted  sleep.  It  was  a  coy 
maiden,  not  easily  won.  The  noise  of 
the  storm,  the  lap,  lap  of  the  waves  and 
rocking  of  the  boat  all  seemed  to  con- 
spire to  weigh  the  eyelids  down  with 
pleasant  drowsiness,  and  soon  the  tired 
mind  of  the  sleeper  was  wandering  'mid 
happy  scenes  of  the  past.  Scenes  that  he 
had  left  when  he  started  upon  his  jotu-- 
ney  from  an  erstwhile  happy  home  to  see'-' 
an  existence — he  sought  no  more — in  ihc 
unfeeling  world. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  the  southtrn 
river  country,  the  storm  clouds  vanished 
with  the  night.  Morning  broke  upon  the 
scene  in  a  splendor  of  golden  glory  and 
h'ght.  The  little  houseboat  still  rocked 
on  the  bosom  of  the  river.  A  mud  cat 
sported  in  the  sun,  breaking  the  yellow 
water  into  laughing  ripples,  and  Egypt 
sat  on  the  prow  of  the  boat  watching 
the  fish  at  play  with  a  side  glance,  in 
which  there  was  a  half- formed  determina 
tion  to  take  a  plunge. 

"After  him,  Egypt."  shouted  Waldren. 
A  word  of  encouragement  was  enough 
The  huge  beast  poised  for  a  spring,  and 
struck  the  water  where  the  catfish  was  at 
pla}.  Waldren  stood  on  deck,  his  fa: 
sides  shaking  with  mirth  at  the  dog's  dis- 
appointment in  failing  to  catch  his  game 
Egypt  swam  ashore,  sending  the  glitter- 
ingwater  into  a  thousand  circles,  until 
distance  and  time  once  more  smoothed 
the  surface  of  the  river. 

Greswold  by  this  time  had  arisen.  He 
looked  brighter  for  the  night's  rest. 

"My  friend,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
vour  kindness,"  he  said,  extending  a  slen- 
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der  white  hand  to  Waldren.  He  had 
walked  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  where 
\'^'aldren  leaned  against  the  guard  rail, 
whittling  a  switch  cut  from  an  over- 
hanging birch,  whose  leaves  were  yet 
wet  from  the  bath  the  wind  had  given  it 
in  the  river.  The  stern  of  the  boat  lay 
against  a  sandbar,  which  was  densely 
overgrown  with  birch  and  willow  bushes. 
As  Greswold  released  Waldren's  hand,  his 
own  consciously  fell  on  a  capstan  bar, 
that  lay  on  the  railing. 

"Oh,  that's  all " 

"Great  heaven's,  man,  don't  move!" 

As  Greswold  uttered  these  words,  his 
right  hand  rose  like  a  flash,  and  its  down- 
ward stroke  sent  the  impromptu  weapon 
cutting  through  the  overhanging  bushes. 
A  long,  slimy  "cotton  mouth,"  one  of  the 
deadliest  southern  snakes,  fell  writhing 
to  the  deck.  It  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment to  dispatch  the  reptile,  while  Wal- 
dren gazed,  bewildered  and  trembling,  at 
that  which  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
Greswold  had  not  been  a  moment  too 
soon ;  the  snake  was  spinning  his  forked 
tongue  to  and  fro  from  its  white-rimmed 
mouth,  preparatory  to  striking,  when  the 
blow  came. 

"My  boy,  you  have  saved  my  life.  Ned 
Waldren's  your  friend." 

"You  saved  me  last  night.  We  are 
even.     Good-bye." 

"Hold  on,  not  so  fast.  Your  must 
come  back  to-night,  if  yer  don't  strike 
nothin'.  Promise  me  that  before  ver 
go." 

"I  promi.-e.'' 

The  new  friends,  now  friends  indeed, 
again  clasped  each  other's  hands  and 
separated.  Waldren  to  go  to  his  wife 
and  little  ones,  in  a  modest  cottage  in 
Chelsea — Greswold  to  go  on  the  same 
old  rounds,  looking  for  work,  but  his 
heart  was  not  in  the  search,  and,  as  usual, 
he  was  unsuccessful. 

Egypt  was  behind  his  master  in  leav- 
ing the  lx5at. 


"Flip.  A  sudden  sound  in  the  water 
startled  Xed.  Looking  back,  he  saw  the 
dead  snake  floating  down  to  where  the 
muddy  waters  of  Wolf  River  change  the 
amber  of  the  Mississippi  to  safifron  a? 
the  two  join  hands  in  their  flow  to  the 
southern  sea.  Egypt  had  thrown  the 
snake  into  the  water.  Thus  in  a  splash 
that  for  a  moment  disturbed  the  calm 
waters,  ended  the  cause  that  a  few  mo- 
ments before  came  so  near  closing  the 
life  of  simple,  good-hearted  Ned  Wal- 
dren. 

That  night,  and  the  next  and  the  next, 
eve  after  eve,  Waldren  returned  to  his 
charge,  and  just  as  the  sun  would  cast 
its  last  rays  athwart  the  marble  tower  of 
the  custom  house  building,  crowning  the 
terrace  over  the  river  like  some  feudal 
castle  of  old,  Greswold  would  walk  down 
the  steep  bank,  cross  the  pontoon  bridge 
and  come  aboard  the  steamer  Golden 
City. 

One  night  when  the  two  were  sitting 
in  the  moonlight  discussing  a  good  pipe 
of  tobacco,  Greswold  said : 

"Ned" — they  were  close  friends  now 
- — "have  you  never  been  curious  to  know 
why  a  man  like  myself  should  be  a  use- 
less drag  on  society,  a  waif  whirling 
aimlessly  around  in  the  maelstrom  of  hu- 
manity?" 

"Yes,  lots  o'  times  :  but  I  thought  'twas 
yer  own  biz'ness.  You've  got  er  pull  on 
Tue  that'll  get  you  food  and  shelter  as 
long  as  I  can  heave  er  lead  or  turn  er 
wheel,  'n  no  matter  what  you've  done, 
I'll  stick  to  yer.  Put  her  there,  my  boy," 
and  the  watchman  extended  his  brawny 
hand.     Egypt  wagged  his  tail. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  for  me  to  be  ashamed 
of,  Ned.  I  feel  that  it  will  do  me  good 
to  speak  aloud  the  story  my  heart  is  for- 
ever going  over  and  over." 

A  rift  of  cloud  passed  over  the  moon, 
and  hid  the  tear  that  formed  in  the 
speaker's  eye.  ^^"aldren  packed  a  cob 
pipe  with  tol)acco,  lighted  it,  and  leaned 
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against  the  framework  of  the  cabin  in  a 
listening  attitude.  After  a  moment's 
meditation,  Greswold  began : 

"Ned,  I  had  bright  prospects  a  year 
ago.  I  was  sole  heir  to  a  large  fortune, 
lived  in  ease  and  read  law  in  my  father's 
office.  My  home  was  a  country  house 
near  Louisville.  Kentucky  has  its  beau- 
tiful women,  its  fine  horses,  vast  acres  of 
waving  blue  grass  and  its  feuds.  Be- 
tween the  Greswolds  and  the  Meltons  a 
feud  has  existed  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Six  members  of  the  two  families 
now  lie  beneath  the  dust  as  an  evidence 
of  the  fierce  spirit  with  which  the  ven- 
detta was  kept  up.  Seven  years  ago, 
my  brother,  Tom  Greswold,  and  Ernest 
Ivlelton,  old  Abner  Melton's  only  living 
son,  met  in  the  streets  of  Louisville.  Both 
were  brought  home  dead.  That  left  only 
my  father  and  myself  on  one  side,  and 
Abner  Melton  and  his  daughter  Lucille 
on  the  other.  I  had  never  partook  of  the 
spirit  of  the  vendetta ;  perhaps  I  was  too 
young,  perhaps  fate's  cruel  hand  hac' 
marked  me  to  be  the  one  who  should 
suffer  the  penalty  of  this  vioation  of 
God's  laws.  My  God,  but  I  have  suf- 
fered !" 

Greswold  paused  in  his  story.  He 
mechanically  caressed  the  massive  head 
of  Eg3'pt,  and  his  eyes  followed  the  long, 
slender  line  of  light  flashing  here  and 
there  over  the  river,  as  the  pilot  of  a 
passencer  steamer  turned  his  wheel  from 
port  to  lee  to  make  a  landing  half  a  mile 
further  south.  The  searchlight  still 
flashed  here  and  there  until  the  pilot  sig- 
naled. He  had  sighted  his  goal,  and  the 
ray  of  electric  light  was  held  upon  it,  a? 
the  steamer  approached. 

"For  years  my  life  was  like  that  light 
■ — purposeless,  flashmg  here  and  there. 
Suddenly  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
found  the  magnet  that  attracted  all  niv 
forces  towards  it.  I  was  in  love  with 
the  sweetest  maiden  that  ever  breathed 
the  ;;-entle  breezes  that  kiss  the-  blue  grass 


fields  and  shrub-covered  mountains  of 
Kentucy.  Perversity  of  fate!  The  girl 
I  loved  was  Abner  Melton's  daughter. 
My  love  was  returned.  We  met  at  the 
home  of  a  mutual  friend  who  thought 
she  was  doing  a  good  act  in  reconciling 
the  two  families.  But  we  reckoned  with- 
out our  host.  My  father  and  her  father 
were  made  of  different  stuff.  Melton 
learned  through  a  man  named  Gilbert 
that  his  daughter  and  I  were  often  to 
gether.  He  took  her  to  task.  She  con- 
fessed, amid  her  own  sweet  tears  and  her 
father's  angry  words.  Gilbert  was  in 
love  with  Lucille,  and  in  return  had  her 
hate,  if  such  a  tender,  kind  heart  as  Lu- 
cille's  was  capable  of  hate.  In  a  few 
days,  Gilbert  called  upon  my  father  with 
a  note  from  Melton.  The  note  told  him 
of  our  attachment,  and  suggested  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  which  each  had 
agreed  to  keep,  he  had  better  send  me 
away.  My  father  was  even  more  angry, 
than  Melton.  We  had  a  stormy  inter- 
view. I  was  no  longer  a  boy,  and  re- 
fused to  give  up  my  love.  The  resuli 
was,  I  was  disinherited  and  bade  to  leave 
his  roof.  This  I  did  at  once.  In  the 
meantime  an  interview  with  Lucy  wa? 
denied  me.  She  was  kept  confined  at 
home.  Gilbert  was  a  constant  visitor  to 
the  house,  and  the  rumor  was  circulated 
that  Lucille  and  Gilbert  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. One  day  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
note  to  her.  She  met  me  under  an  old 
oak,  at  twilight  in  front  of  her  father's 
house,  and  there  w^e  once  more  made 
vows  of  eternal  love,  but  she  would  not 
elope  wath  me.  She  still  loved  her  aged 
father,  and  feared  if  she  left  him  he 
would  be  taken  with  apoplexy,  to  which 
he  was  subject.  'Oh,  Robert,  T  would 
be  my  own  father's  murderer.'  'As  it  is, 
you  will  be  mine,'  I  replied.  *Oh,  no. 
you  will  do  nothing  rash.  Wait,  only 
wait.'  At  this  moment  I  saw  Abner 
Melton  approaching.  His  face  was  swol- 
len  with   anger,   and   raising  his   riding 
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whip,  he  struck  me  over  the  shoulders. 
Words  cannot  express  the  anger  I  felt  at 
this  insult.     In  an  instant  I  had  covered) 
him  with  my  revolver.     'Oh,  Robert,  re- 
member he  is  my  father,'  cried  out  Lu- 
cille, as  she  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  fainted.     Still  keeping  the  an 
gry  old  man  covered  with  my  revolverj 
I   gazed   upon   her   sweet,   tearful    face, 
and  tenderly  kissed  her  brow.     I  let  her 
gently  to  the  ground,  leaning  her   fair 
shoulders  against   the  gnarled   roots   of 
the  oak.    Turning,  I  walked  away.    Sev- 
eral weeks  passed,  and  I  could  not  see 
my  darling.    That  Gilbert  was  to  marry 
Lucille  was  public  talk  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    The  trousseau  was  being  made 
The  weekly  paper  announced  the  date  cf 
the  approaching  wedding.     She  was  be- 
ing  forced   into   this   by   her   father.     T 
knew  that  I  could  not  see  the  wedding 
take  place.     I  would  slay  the  dog  at  the 
altar  who  dared  to  profane  her  with  his 
touch.    The  day  before  the  date  set  for 
the  wedding,  I  went  to  Lucille's  house, 
and  demanded  to  see  her.     My  answer 
was  that  it  would  pain  her  father,  and 
that   she   would   rather   not   see   me.     I 
believed  the  servant  then,  in  my  jealous 
anguish.     Now,  I  know  that  she  did  not 
get  my  message.     That  night  I  left  the 
town,  and  have  been  a  wanderer — a  log 
of  driftwood,  floating  aimlessly  on  the 
sea  of  life,  waiting  until  some  kind  wave 
shall  drift  me  into  port.     One  year  ago 
to-morrow,  that  wedding  was  announced 
to  take  place.     Now,  Ned,  you  know  my 
story.     Do  you  blame  me  that  I  am  a 
worthless  tramp?     Oh,  God,  hasten  the 
end." 

Waldren  took  a  few  strong  pulls  at  a 
fresh  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  mumbled 
something  about  the  wind  blowing  the 
smoke  into  his  eyes.  Then  putting  his 
hand  upon  Griswold's  shoulders,  he 
said  feelingly:  "Mr.  Griswold,  youVe 
played  in  tough  luck.  Many  a  strong- 
hearted  pilot  'ud  'erve  run  the  ole  boat 


ershore  and  let  her  go  to  pieces  on  tii. 
sand-bar  o'  time,  with  a  less  cussed  cur- 
rent to  breast  than  you've  floated  agin. 
I  ain't  got  much  education,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  ter  fine  raised  folks 
like  you  when  they're  needin'  sympathy." 
Egypt  had  arisen  from  his  mat  in  the 
doorway,  and  placed  his  head  against 
Griswold's  breast.  The  poor  fellow  took 
the  dog's  head  between  his  hands,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom. 

"Brace  up,  me  boy.  Everything'll 
turn  out  o.  k.  yit  I  don't  believe  that 
weddin'  took  place,"  and  with  this  part- 
ing remark  the  watchman  started  upon 
his  rounds,  leaving  Greswold  alone  with 
the  dog. 

The  next  afternoon,  Ned  Waldren 
came  down  to  the  boat  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual.  On  the  way,  he  had 
bought  an  afternoon  paper.  He  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  willows  that 
brushed  the  steamer,  and  commenced  a 
desultory  reading,  "lookin'  fir  suthin' 
lively,"  as  he  expressed  it.  A  headline 
caught  his  eye: 

AN  UNFINISHED  ROMANCE. 


A    Kentucky    Colonel   and    His    Daughter 
IN  Our  City. 


They  Have  Both  Figured  in  a  Romance  Which 
Has   Not   Had   the   Regular   Windup. 


Yesterday's  mail  brought  this  advertise- 
ment to  the  ,  which  also  appears  else- 
where in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  paper: 

Wanted: — Information  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  Robert  G.  Singleton.  W.  G. 
Singleton,  Sr.,  having  died  intestate,  the  es 
tate  awaits  the  son  as  its  claimant.  Address 
House  &  Spencer,  Attorneys, ,  Ky. 

Registered  at  the is  Col.  Abner  Melton 

and  his  daughter.  He  visits  this  city  seek- 
ing information  of  Robert  G.  Singleton,  who 
was    seen   on   the   streets   here   several    weeks 

ago,  by  an  old  acquaintance.      reported 

met  a  gentleman  from  Louisville  who  tells 
the  following  romantic  story,  without  the  usual 
romantic  ending. 

Then  in  the  language  of  the  reporter, 
a  story  is  told  with  which  the  reader  is 
familiar,  except  that  on  the  day  Lucille 
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was  to  wed  Gilbert,  she  entered  her  fath- 
er's study,  and  placing  a  capsule  con- 
taining a  deadly  poison  between  her  lips 
told  him  that  unless  he  relented  in  his 
purpose  to  force  her  to  marry  Gilbert 
she  would  swallow  the  drug.  The  old 
man  first  raved,  then  fell  on  his  knees  b'> 
fore  his  daughter,  and  begged  her  to 
throw  away  the  poison.  His  old  enemy 
overtook  him.  In  an  apoplectic  fit  he 
writhed  upon  the  floor,  and  burst  a  blood 
vessel.  For  a  long  time  he  lay  between 
life  and  death,  and  the  faithful  daughter 
was  ever  at  his  bedside.  While  Melton 
was  sick,  Singleton  died,  thus  ending 
the  feud.  At  last  he  relented,  and,  as 
shown  by  the  reporter's  story,  was  then 
searching  for  the  boy  he  had  driven  from 
his  door.  Gilbert  completely  chagrined 
and  disgusted  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  sold 
out  and  left  the  country. 

All  this  Waldren  read  with  amaze- 
ment. His  Greswold  and  their  Single- 
ton were  bound  to  be  the  same. 

"Won't  I  knock  him  out,  though,  when 
I  call  him  Mr.  Singleton?  Hello,  yon- 
der he  comes  now." 

Singleton,  for  such  we  must  now  call 
him,  approached  with  dejected  mien.  He 
stepped  upon  the  plank  that  led  to  the 
house-boat,  walked  across  its  water- 
soaked  deck,  paused  and  looked  affec- 
tionately at  Ned's  honest  face.  Standing 
there,  he  clasped  his  hands  together  in 
commingled  supplication  and  despair. 

"Hello,  Bob,  you're  back  earl—" 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  heavy  body 
striking  the  water,  and  the  mud  currents 
closed  over  Singleton's  brown  locks. 

"Great  God,  man,  stop !  Ho,  Egypt, 
quick,  boy,  to  the  rescue.  Go  after  him. 
Go  after  him,"  almost  shrieked  the  watch- 
man. True  to  his  training,  the  faithful 
dog  plunged  into  the  water  and  disap- 
peared beneath  its  surface.  In  another 
moment  he  arose  and  struck  out  boldhi 
for  the  drowning  man,  reached  and  seized 


him  by  the  arm.  Then  the  struggle  for 
two  lives  began — one  human,  one  brute, 
yet  there  was  more  nobility  in  that  brute 
than  in  the  heart  of  many  humans.  It 
was  a  fight  in  which  the  swift  current 
had  the  odds  in  its  favor.  In  the  mean- 
time, Waldren  was  working  like  mad- 
To  seize  a  hatchet  and  cut  the  ropet' 
which  held  a  yawl  suspended  over  the 
edge  of  the  steamer  was  the  act  of  a  mo- 
ment. As  it  fell  towards  the  water,  and 
while  yet  in  the  air,  Ned  leaped  over  the 
guard  rail  and  landed  safely  in  the  boar 
just  as  it  struck  the  water.  Egypt  had 
begun  to  show  signs  of  distress.  An- 
other minute,  and  a  life  would  be  lost  or 
saved.  The  oarsman  came  near.  He 
reached  the  drowning  man  just  as  ma» 
and  do  gwere  sinking  Seizing  Single- 
ton, he  supported  him  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  Ned  grasped  the 
dog  by  the  collar.  "Good  boy,  good 
boy,"  he  said  coaxingly  to  the  brute;" 
"let  go,  old  fellow."  As  if  understand- 
ing that  his  work  was  done,  Egypt  re- 
leased his  hold,  and  relieved  of  his  bur- 
den, swam  ashore. 

Singleton  was  unconscious.  Attracted 
by  the  occurrence,  some  fishermen  in  a 
leg  o'  mutton  sail  boat  were  approach- 
ing. With  their  assistance.  Waldron  got 
his  still  unconscious  friend  on  board  the 
boat.  Life  was  not  extinct,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  soul  which  stood  so  nea^ 
the  gate  eternal,  again  shone  through 
the  eyes  of  the  desperate  man.  A  cab 
had  been  summoned  from  a  neighboring 
depot,  and  Ned  placed  Singleton  upon 
the  cushions,  and  sat  beside  him. 

"Drive  to 's  Infirmary,"  he  call- 
ed to  the  driver. 

Singleton,  still  half  dazed,  seemed  in 
a  dream  and  asked  no  questions.  He 
sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Ned  had  a  plan  which  he  thought  better 
than  showing  the  paper  to  Singleton. 
On  arriving  at  the  infirmary  he  placed 
his  friend  in  the  physician's  charge.  His 
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next  destination  was  Col.  Melton's  hotel,  stead  of  over  the  swamps  of  Arkansas 

*                   "^    ^               *  Hg-ypt  misses  the  catfish  sporting  in  the 

W  e    will    not    follow    the    sweet-faced  muddy  w^atcr,   hut   there   is   a  little  girl 

brunette  as  she  enters  the  infirmary,  any  named  Lucille  and  the  lambs   and  colt^- 

further  than  the  door  of  the  sick  room,  to  frolic  with. 

There  are  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  re-  Sometimes   old    Ned   will   say :      "Frr 

turns  to  her  father  and  Ned  who  await  erfeared  I  ain't  much  ercount  on  er  farm, 

her  in  the  ofifice  below — tears  of  joy.  Mr,  Singleton,"'  but  Lucille  will  quickly 

Ned  Waldren  does  not  have  to  be  night  reply,  "You  have  earned  in  a  day  more 

watchman  on  Wolf  River  now  to  make  than  we  can  repay  you  in  a  lifetime,  Ned, 

a  living  for  his  wife  and  little  ones.    He  so  you  just  hush  such  talk,"  and  Ned 

lives  upon  a  fine  stock  farm  in  Kentucy,  thinks  she  is  an  angel  descended  to  earth 

where  flowing  acres  of  emerald  green  re-  as  she  sits  on  a  carpet  of  green  beneath 

place  the  waves  of  the  river,  and  where  an   ancient  oak,   and   picks   cockle-burr? 

the  sun  sets  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in-  from  Egypt's  silken  coat. 


TO-DAY  IS  MINE 

By  T.  K.  HEDRICK 

THUS  courage  spake:  The  stars  of  yesternight 
Watched  while  my  fond  hopes  died; 
And  in  the  crucible  of  unsentient  might 
My  soul  was  tried. 
I  saw  my  dear  desires,  one  by  one, 

Perish  by  fate  malign. 
Yet  did  not  quite  despair;  the  rising  sun 
Hailed,  with  "To-day  is  mine!" 

To-day  is  mine.       What  moiety  of  sin. 

What  follies,  what  mistakes  bore  on  my  soul, 
Died  with  the  death  of  hopes  I  held  most  dear. 

And,  free  of  hope  and  fear,  I  seek  my  goal. 
Last  night  T  mourned  the  joys  that  fate  had  slain — 

Fate  and  the  weakness  of  my  own  design — 
But  vanished  with  its  pleasures,  old-time's  pain, 

And  scarred,  but  free,  I  know  To-day  is  mine! 

Stand  up,  O  soul,  and  face  the  world  again; 

Heart  cease  to  mourn  for  all  that  you  have  lost ! 
I  am  a  man,  and  in  a  world  of  men, 

And  men  must  make  no  moan,  however  crossed. 
Then  one  last  tear,  fond  eyes,  you  still  may  shed. 

Wrung  from  a  soul  that  must  no  more  repine. 
Then  let  us  hide  away  the  cherished  dead. 

And  bravely  say  again,  To-day  is  mine! 
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A  'GENE  FIELD  STORY 

"  Human  Natur'  on  the  Han'bul    nd  St.  Jo,"  an  Idyll  of  Early  Days 


Diirin'  war  times  the  gorillas  lied  torn  up 
most  iiv  the  cypress  ties  an'  used  'em  for 
kindliu'  an'  stove  wood,  an'  the  result  wut: 
that  when  the  war  wuz  over  there  wuzn't' 
anythink  left  uv  Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo  but 
the  rollin'  stock  'nd  the  two  streaks  uv 
rails  from  one  end  uv  the  road  to  the  other. 
In  the  spring  uv  '67  I  bed  to  go  out  into 
Kansas;  and  takin'  the  Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo 
at  Palmyry  Junction,  I  wuzn't  long  in  findin' 
out  that  the  Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo  railroad  wuz 
jist  the  wust  case  of  rollin'  prairer  I  ever 
struck. 

There  wuz  one  bunk  left  when  I  board(^d 
the  sleepin'  car,  and  I  hed  presence  uv  mind 
'nuff  to  ketch  on  to  it.  It  wuz  then  just 
about  dusk,  an'  the  nigger  that  sort  uv  run 
things  in  the  car  sez  to  me:  "Boss,"  sez 
he,  "I'll  have  to  gete  you  to  please  not  to 
snore  to-night,  but  to  be  uncommon  quiet. ' 

"What  for?"  sez  I.  "Hain't  I  paid  my 
two  dollars,  an'  hain't  I  entitled  to  all  the 
luxuries  uv  the  outtit?" 

Then  the  nigger  leant  over  an'  told  me 
that  Colonel  Elijah  Gates,  one  uv  the  di- 
rectors uv  the  road,  an'  the  richest  man 
in  Marion  county,  wuz  aboard,  an'  it  wuz 
one  of  the  rules  uv  the  company  not  to  do 
anythink  to  bother  him  or  get  him  to  sell 
his  stock. 

The  nigger  pointed  out  Colonel  Gates,  'nd 
I  took  a  look  at  him  as  he  sot  readin'  the 
Palmyry  Spectator.  He  wuz  one  of  our 
kind  uv  people — long,  rawboned  'nd  husky. 
He  looked  to  be  about  60— maybe  not  quite 


onto  GO.  He  wuzn't  bothered  with  much 
hair  onto  his  head,  'nd  his  l)eard  wu:'. 
shaved,  all  except  two  rims  or  fringes  uv 
it  that  ran  down  the  sides  uv  his  face  'nd 
met  underneath  his  chin.  This  fringe  fifled 
up  his  neck  so  thet  he  didn't  hev  to  wear 
no  collar,  'nd  he  hadn't  no  jewelry  about 
him  excep'  a  big  carnelian  bosom  pin  that 
hed  the  picture  uv  a  woman's  head  on  it  in 
white.  His  specs  sot  well  down  on  his  nose, 
'nd  I  could  see  his  blue  eyes  over  'em- 
small  eyes,  but  kind  ur  good  natured.  Be- 
tween his  readin'  uv  his  paper  'nd  his  eat- 
ni'  plug  terbacker  he  kep'  toler'ble  busy 
till  come  bedtime.  The  rest  on  us  kep'  as 
quiet  as  we  could,  for  we  knew  it  wuz  an 
honor  to  ride  in  the  same  sleepin'  car  with 
the  richest  man  in  Marion  county  'nd  a  di- 
rector uv  the  Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo  to  boot. 

Along  'bout  8  o'clock  the  Colonel  reck- 
oned he'd  tumble  into  bed.  When  he'd 
drawed  his  boots  'nd  hung  up  his  coat  'nd 
laid  in  a  fresh  hunk  uv  nat'ral  leaf,  he 
crawled  into  the  best  bunk,  'nd  presently 
we  heerd  him  sleepin'.  There  wuz  nothin' 
else  for  the  rest  uv  us  to  do  but  to  foUer 
suit,  'nd  we  did. 

It  must  have  been  about  an  hour  later 
— say  along  about  Prairer  City — that  a 
woman  come  aboard  with  a  baby.  There 
warn't  no  bunk  for  her,  but  the  nigger  al- 
lowed that  she  might  set  back  near  the 
stove,  for  the  baby  'peared  to  be  kind  uv 
s'ck  like,  'nd  the  woman  looked  like  she 
had  been  crying.       Whether     it     wuz     the 
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jouncin'  uv  the  car,  or  whether  the  young 
one  wuz  hungry  or  hed  a  colic  into  it,  I 
didn't  know;  but,  anyhow,  the  train  hadn't 
pulled  out  uv  Prairer  City  afore  the  baby 
begun  to  take  on.  The  nigger  run  back  as 
fast  as  he  could,  'nd  told  the  young  woman 
that  she'd  have  to  keep  that  baby  quiet, 
because  Colonel  'Lijy  Gates,  one  uv  the  di- 
rectors uv  the  road,  wuz  in  the  car  'nd 
wun't  be  disturbed.  The  young  woman 
caught  up  the  baby  scart  like,  'nd  talked 
soothin'  to  it,  'nd  covered  its  little  face 
with  her  shawl,  'nd  done  all  them  things 
thet  women  do  to  make  babies  go  to  sleep. 

But  the  baby  would  cry,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  young  woman  'nd  the  nigger  could 
do.  Colonel  Elijah  Gates  heard  the  baby 
cryin',  'nd  so  he  waked  up.  First  his  two 
blue  yarn  socks  came  through  the  curtains, 
'nd  then  his  long  legs  'nd  long  body  'nd 
long  face  hove  in  sight.  He  come  down 
the  car  to  the  young  woman,  'nd  looked  at 
her  over  his  specs.  Didn't  seem  to  be  the 
least  bit  mad;   jest  solemn  'nd  bizness  like. 

"My  dear  madam,"  sez  he  to  the  young 
woman,  "you  must  do  sumpin'  to  keep  that 
child  quiet.  These  people  have  all  paid  for 
their  bunks,  'nd  they  are  entitled  to  a  good 
night's  sleep.  Of  course,  I  know  how  'tis 
with  young  children — will  cry  sometimes — 
have  raised  'leven  uv  'em  myself,  'nd  know 
all  about  'em.  But  as  a  director  uv  the 
Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo  I've  got  to  perfect  the 
rights  of  these  folks.  So  jist  keep  the  baby 
quiet  as  you  can." 

Now,  there  warn't  nothin'  cross  in  the 
colonel's  tone;  the  colonel  wuz  as  kind  'nd 
consid'rit  as  could  be  expected  uv  a  man 
who  hed  so  much  responsibility  a-restin'  on 
him.  But  the  young  woman  wuz  kind  vl^ 
nervous,  'nd  after  the  colonel  went  back 
^d  got  into  his  bunk  the  young  woman 
sniffled  and  worrited  and  seemed  like  she 
had  lost  her  wits,  'nd  the  baby  kep'  cryin' 
jist  as  hard  as  ever. 

Wall,  there  wuzn't  much  sleepin'  to  be 
done  in  that  car,  for  what  with  the  baby 
cryin'  'nd  the  young  woman  a-sayin'.  "Oh, 
dear!"  'nd  "Oh,  my!"  and  the  nigger  a- 
prancin'  round  like  the  widder  bewitched — 
with  all  this  goin'  on,  sleep  wuz  out  uv  the 
question.  Folks  began  to  wake  up  'nd  put 
their  heads  outern  their  bunks  to  see  what 


wuz  the  doggone  matter.  This  made  things 
pleasanter  for  the  young-  woman.  The 
colonel  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
then  he  got  up  a  second  time  'nd  come 
down  the  car  'nd  looked  at  the  young  wo- 
man over  his  specs. 

"Now,  as  I  wuz  tellin'  you  afore,"  sez 
he,  "I  hain't  makin'  no  complaint  uv  my- 
self, for  I've  raised  a  family  of  'leven  child- 
ren 'nd  I  know  all  about  'em.  But  these 
other  folks  here  in  the  car  have  paid  for  a 
good  night's  sleep,  'nd  it's  my  duty  as  a 
director  of  the  Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo  to  see 
that  they  get  it.  Seems  to  me  like  yon 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  that  child  quiet 
— you  can't  make  me  believe  that  there's 
any  use  for  a  child  to  be  carryin'  on  so. 
Sumpin's  hurtin'  it — I  know  sumpin's  hurt- 
in'  it  by  the  way  it  cries.  Now,  you  looiv 
'nd  see  if  there  ain't  a  pin  stickin'  into  it 
somewhere;  I've  raised  'leven  children,  'nd 
that's  jist  the  way  they  used  to  cry  when 
there  wuz  a  pin  stickin'  them." 

He  reckoned  he'd  find  things  all  right  this 
time,  'nd  he  went  back  to  his  bunk  feelin' 
toler'ble  satisfied  with  himself.  But  the 
young  woman  couldn't  find  no  pin  stickin' 
the  baby,  'nd  no  matter  how  much  she 
stewed  and  worrited,  the  baby  kep'  right 
on  cryin',  jest  the  same.  Holy  smoke!  but 
how  that  baby  did  cry. 

Now,  I  reckoned  that  the  colonel  would 
be  gettin'  almighty  mad  if  this  thing  kep'  up 
much  longer.  A  man  may  raise  'leven  chil- 
dren as  easy  as  rollin'  off'n  a  log,  'nd  yet 
the  twelfth  one,  that  isn't  his  at  all,  may 
break  him.  There  is  ginerally  a  last  straw, 
even  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  uv  chil- 
dren. 

So  when  the  colonel  riz  feet  foremost  for 
the  third  time  outen  his  bunk  that  night — 
or,  I  should  say,  mornin'  now — we  looked 
for  hail  Columby. 

"Look  a-here,  my  good  woman,"  sez  he 
to  the  young  woman  with  the  baby,  "as  I 
said  afore,  you  must  do  sumpin'  to  keep 
that  child  quiet.  It'll  never  do  to  keep  all 
these  folks  awake  like  this.  They've  paid 
for  a  good  night's  sleep  'nd  it's  my  duty 
as  a  director  uv  the  Han'bul  and  St.  Jo  to 
pertest  ag'in  this  disturbance.  I've  raised 
a  family  of  'leven  children,  'nd  I  know,  as 
well  as  I  know  anythink,  that  that  child  is 
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hungry.  No  child  ever  cries  like  that  when 
it  isn't  hungry,  so  I  insist  on  your  nursin' 
it   'nd   givin'   us   peace   'nd   quiet." 

Then  the  young  woman  begun  to  sniffle. 

"Law  me,  sir,"  sez  the  young  woman, 
"I  ain't  the  baby's  mother — I'm  only  just 
tendin'  it." 

The  colonel  got  pretty  mad  then;  his  face 
got  red  'nd  his  voice  kind  uv  trembled — 
he   wuz   so   mad. 

"Where  is  its  mother?"  sez  the  colonel. 
"Why  isn't  she  here  takin'  care  uv  this 
hungry  and  cryin'  child  like  she  ought  to 
be?" 

"She's  in  the  front  car,  sir,"  sez  the 
young  woman  chokin'  up.  "She's  in  the 
front  car  in  a  box,  dead;  we're  takin'  the 
body  an'  the  baby  back  home." 

Now  what  would  you  or  me  have  done — 
what  would  any  man  have  done  then  and 
there?    Just  what  the   colonel   done. 

The  colonel  didn't  wait  for  no  second 
thought;  he  jest  reached  out  his  big,  bony 
hands  'nd  sez,  "Young  woman,  gi'  me  that 
baby" — sez  it  so  quiet  like  'nd  so  gentle 
that  seemed  like  it  wuz  the  baby's  mother 
that  wuz   speakin'. 

The  colonel  took  the  baby,  and — now, 
.naybe  you  won't  believe  me — the  colonel 
held  that  baby  'nd  rocked  it  like  it  had 
been  his  own  child.  And  the  baby  seemed 
to  know  that  it  lay  ag'in  a  lovin'  heart, 
for,  when  it  heerd  the  old  man's  kind  voice 
'nd    saw    his    smilin'    face      'nd      felt      the 


soothin'  rockin'  of  his  arms,  the  baby 
stopped  its  grievin'  'nd  cryin'  'nd  cuddled 
up  close  to  the  colonel's  breast,  'nd  begun 
to  coo  'nd  laff. 

The  colonel  called  the  nigger.  "Jim," 
sez  he,  "you  go  ahead  'nd  tell  the  conductor 
to  stop  the  train  at  the  first  farm  house. 
We've  got  to  have  some  milk  for  this  child 
— some  warm  milk  with  sugar  in  it;  I  hain't 
raised  a  family  uv  'leven  children  for 
nothin'." 

The  baby  didn't  cry  no  more  that  night. 
leastwise  we  didn't  hear  it  if  it  did  cry. 
And  what  if  we  had  heerd  it?  Blessed 
if  I  don't  think  every  last  one  of  us  would 
have  got  up  to  help  tend  that  lonesome 
little    thing. 

That  wuz  more'n  twenty  years  ago,  but 
I  kin  remember  the  last  words  I  heerd  the 
colonel  say:  "No  matter  if  it  does  cry," 
sez  he,  "It  don't  make  no  more  noise  than 
a  cricket,  nohow;  'nd  I  reckon  being  a  di- 
rector uv  the  road  I  kin  stop  the  train 
'nd  let  off  anybody  that  don't  like  the 
way  the  Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo  does  business." 

Twenty  years  ago!  Colonel  Elijah  Gates 
is  sleepin'  in  the  Palmyry  buryin'  ground; 
likely  as  not  the  baby  has  growed  up — 
leastwise  the  Han'bul  'nd  St.  Jo  has; 
everythink  is  different  now — everythink  has 
changed — everythink  except  humin  natur', 
'nd  that  is  the  same,  it  alius  has  been,  and 
it  alius  will  be,  I  reckon. 


HOW  HE  KNEW 


Not  long  ago  a  man  was  about  to  pur- 
chase .  a  barrel  of  apples  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  produce-dealer.  They  appeared 
to  be  especially  fine  ones,  but  an  old  farmer 
standing  near  whispered  to  him  to  look  in 
the  middle  of  the  barrel.  This  the  would- 
be  purchaser  did,  to  find  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  layer  at  each  end,  the  apples 
were  small  and  inferior. 

"I'm  much  obliged,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  old  farmer. 

"I've  got  some  nice  ones  on  my  wagon  I 


jest  brought  in,"  the  old  fellow  ventured, 
diffidently. 

"I  take  a  barrel  from  you,  then,"  the  man 
said,  paying  him  the  price  and  giving  his 
address  for  their  delivery. 

"Say,"  a  bystander  asked,  as  the  pur- 
chaser walked  away,  "how  did  you  know 
those  apples  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel  were 
no  good?" 

A  twinkle  came  into  the  old  codger's  eye. 

"Oh,  that  was  one  of  my  bar'ls,'  he  said. 


AT  DAWN 


CLIKTON  HIiXOHAM. 
Allegretto, 
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IN  STAGELAND 


WILTON  LACKAYE,  WHO  WILL  SOON  APPEAR  AS  JEAN   VALJEAN   IN   MR.   LACKAYE's   DRAMATIZATION 

OF  VICTOR  Hugo's  les  miserables,  entitled  "the  man  and  the  law." 


WILLIAM    WEGENER    AS    LOHENGRIN,    SAVAGES 
ENGLISH  GRAND  OPERA. 


RITA     NEWMAN     AS     SIEBEL     IN     FAUST,     SAV- 
AGe's    ENGLISH    GRAND    OPERA. 


MILLICENT   BRENNAN    AS    MUSETTE   IN    LA   BO- 
:bEME,   savage's   ENGLISH   GRAND  OPERA. 


FLORENCE    EATON     AS    GILDA    IN     RIGO  ETTO,     SAV- 
AGE's     ENGLISH     GRAND    OPERA. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HYMNS 

Ira  D.  Sankey's  Intere^Ing  Book  of  Hi^ory  and  Recolledions 


LIVES  there  a  man  in  the  civilized  world, 
be  he  saint  or  sinner,  who  can  say  that 
he  does  not  remember  some  gospel 
hymn?  Maybe  he  recalls  the  tune  and  not  the 
words — perhaps  the  words  have  remained 
longer  than  the  music.  Like  as  not  it  is 
the  one  he  heard  faint  and  far  away  in  the 
days  long  ago  when  his  mother  was  croon- 
ing over  the  housework — it  might  be  the 
one  that  attracted  his  passing  attention  on  a 
dark  night  to  the  bright  pictured  window  of 
some  strange  church.  Possibly  the  one  that 
struck  his  fancy  or  his  conscience  at  thai 
long  ago  revival  meeting.  Surely  there 
must  be  one  gospel  hymn  that  has  stuck 
in  his  memory  to  console  or  to  chide  him. 

But  this  does  not  matter.  Since  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  sang:  "I  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  tr'u 
umphed  gloriously,"  all  religious  move- 
ments have  been  accompanied  by  song 
and  the  gospel  hymn  has  long  since  been 
a  household  fact.  There  can  scarcely  be 
any  man  more  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  gospel  hymns  of  to-day,  or  of  yester- 
day, for  that  matter— than  Ira  D.  Sankey, 
whose  long  and  eventful  life  of  religious 
singing  and  exhortation  is  coming  to  a 
close.  Luckily  before  blindness  overtook 
him,  he  found  time  and  inclination  to 
write  his  biography  and  his  personal 
knowledge  of  gospel  hymns  and  their  his- 
tory in  a  volume  entitled:  "Sankey"s 
Story  of  the  Gospel  Hymns,"  recently 
from  the  press  of  the  Sunday  School 
Times  company  of  Philadelphia.  The 
biography  itself  is  full  of  exciting  incident 
and  graphic  history.  The  story  of  his 
meeting  with  his  life  companion,  D.  L. 
Moody,  of  their  subsequent  religious 
work  abroad,  and  here,  of  their  thrilling 
escape  from  the  great  fire  in  Chicago,  and 
of  the  incidents  that  befell  him  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  the  United  States,  is 
told  in  a  straightforward  and  pleasant  man- 
ner. 

As  for  his  story  of  the  hymns:  It  is 
divided  into  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
of    short    sketches    of    origin     and    author- 


ship of  familiar  hymns,  together  with  his 
experience  in  the  use  of  them.  Excerpts 
from  Mr.  Sankey's  "Story  of  the  Gospe' 
Hymns"  follow  here: 

A   MIGHTY   FORTRESS. 
A  mighty  fortress  is  Our  God, 
A  bulwark  never  failing. 

Martin  Luther,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Reformation,  is  the  author  of  both  the 
words  and  music  of  this  famous  hymn, 
probably  written  in  1521.  The  English 
version  is  a  translation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
H.  Hedge.  During  the  prolonged  contest  of 
the  Reformation  period  "A  Mighty  Fort- 
ress" was  of  incalculable  benefit  and  com- 
fort to  the  Protestant  people,  and  it  be- 
came the  national  hymn  of  Germany. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero  of  the  Thir- 
ty-Year war,  adopted  it  as  his  battle  hymu 
when  he  was  leading  his  troops  to  meet 
Wallenstein.  The  first  line  of  this  hymn 
is  inscribed  on  Luther's  monument  in 
Wittenburg: 

A  SHELTER  IN  THE  TIME  OF  STORM. 

The  Lord's  our  Rock,  in  Him  we  hide 
A  shelter  in  the  time  of  storm. 

I  found  this  hymn  in  a  small  paper  pub- 
lished in  London  called  the  Postman.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  favorite  song  of  the 
fishermen  on  the  north  coast  of  England, 
and  they  were  often  heard  singing  it  as 
they  approached  their  harbors  in  the  time 
of  storm.  As  the  hymn  was  set  to  a  weird, 
minor  tune,  I  decided  to  compose  one  that 
would  be  more  practical,  one  that  could 
be  more  easily  sung  by  the  people. 

ALMOST  PERSUADED. 
Almost  persuaded,  now  to  believe; 
Almost  persuaded,  Christ  to  receive. 

"He  who  is  almost  persuaded  is  almost 
saved,  and  to  be  almost  saved  is  to  be 
entirely  lost,"  were  the  words  with  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brundage  ended  one  of  hia 
sermons.  P.  P.  Bliss,  who  was  in  the  au- 
dience,   was    much    Impreesed      with      the 
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thought,  and  immediately  set  about  the 
composition  of  what  proved  to  be  one  of 
his  most  popular  songs. 

AT  THE  CROSS. 

Alas!  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed? 

And  did  my  Sovereign  die? 
"At  the  Cross"  is  the  name  of  the  new 
tune  by  R.  E.  Hudson  for  the  old  hymn 
by  Watts,  "Alas  and  Did  My  Saviour 
Bleed?"  The  words  were  first  published  in 
Watt's  "Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  in 
1707,  under  the  title,  "Godly  Sorrow  Aris- 
ing from  the  Sufferings  of  Christ." 

BLESSED   ASSURANCE. 
Blessed  assurance,  Jesus  is  mine, 
O,  what  a  foretaste  of  glory  divine! 

"During  the  recent  war  in  the  Trans- 
vaal," said  a  gentleman  at  my  meeting  in 
Exeter  hall,  London,  in  1900,  "when  the 
soldiers  going  to  the  front  were  passing 
another  body  of  soldiers  who  they  rec- 
ognized, their  greetings  used  to  be,  'Four- 
nine-four!  boys;  four-nine-four!'  and  the 
salute  would  invariably  be  answered  with, 
Six  further  on,  boys;  six  further  on."  The 
significance  of  this  was  that  in  'Sacred 
Songs  and  Solos,'  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  small  edition  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  front,  number  494  was  'God  be 
with  you  'till  we  meet  again,'  and  six 
further  on  than  494,  or  No.  500,  was 
'Blessed  assurance,  Jesus  is  mine.'  " 

DARK  IS  THE  NIGHT. 
When  I  was  chorister  in  Mr.  Moody's 
Sunday  school,  on  the  North  side  of  Chi- 
cago, we  frequently  used  this  hymn.  On 
the  memorable  Sunday  night  when  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  I  had 
made  my  escape  in  a  small  boat  out  into 
Lake  Michigan  this  song  came  to  my 
mind,  and  as  I  sat  there  watching  the  city 
burn,  I  sang: 

Dark  is  the  night,  and  cold  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Nearer  and  nearer  come  the  breakers'  roar; 
Where  shall  I  go,  or  ivhither  Ay  for  refuge? 

Hide  me,  my  Father,  'till  the  storm  is  o'er. 

GOD  BE  WITH  YOU. 

God  be  znth  you  till  wc  meet  again; 
By  His  counsels  guide,  uphold  you. 


The  late  Dr.  Rankin,  president  of  How- 
ard university,  Washington,  D.  C,  said 
regarding  this  oft-used  parting  hymn: 
"Written  in  1882  as  a  Christian  good-by, 
it  was  called  forth  by  no  person  or  occas- 
ion, but  was  deliberately  composed  as 
a  Christian  hymn  on  the  basis  of  the 
etymology  of  'good-by,'  which  is  'God 
be  with  you.'  *  *  *  it  was  sung  for 
the  first  time  one  evening  in  the  First 
Congregational  church  in  Washington,  of 
which  I  was  then  the  pastor,  and  J.  W. 
Bishoff  the  organist.  I  attributed  its  pop- 
ularity in  no  little  part  to  the  music  to 
which  it  was  set.  It  was  a  wedding  of 
words  and  music,  at  which  it  was  my  func- 
tion to  preside. 

JUST  AS  I  AM. 
Just  as  I  am,  zvithout  one  plea. 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me. 
Miss  Charlotte  Elliott  was  visiting  some 
friends  in  the  West  end  of  London  and 
there  met  the  eminent  minister,  Caesar 
Malan.  When  they  met  again  at  the  home 
of  a  mutual  friend,  three  weeks  later.  Miss 
Elliott  told  the  minister  that  ever  since  he 
had  spoken  to  her  she  had  been  trying  to 
find  her  Savior,  and  that  now  she  wished 
him  to  tell  her  how  to  come  to  Christ. 
"Just  come  to  Him  as  you  are,"  Dr.  Malan 
said.  This  she  did  and  went  away  rejoic- 
ing. Shortly  afterward  she  wrote  this  hymn, 
"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea."  It  was 
first  published  in  "The  Invalid's  Hymn 
Book"   in    1836. 

MY  COUNTRY  'TIS  OF  THEE. 
The  words  of  this  popular  hymn,  now 
known  as  the  national  hymn  of  America, 
were  written  in  1832  by  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Smith  says:  "I  found  the  tune  in 
a  German  music  book,  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  late  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  and  put  into  my  hands  by  Lowell 
Mason."  The  real  origin  of  the  tune  is 
much  disputed,  but  the  credit  is  usually 
given  to  Henry  Carey.  The  hymn  was 
first  sung  at  a  children's  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  the  Park  Street  church, 
Boston. 

ONWARD,  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS. 
Onward.  Christian  soldiers. 
Marching  as  to  war 
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Written  for  a  special  occasion,  the  au- 
thor was  totally  unprepared  for  the  sub- 
sequent popularity  of  this  hymn.  In  1895 
ne  said  regarding  its  composition:  "On 
Whit  Monday,  thirty  years  ago,  it  was 
arranged  that  our  school  should  Join 
forces  with  that  of  a  neighboring  village. 
I  wanted  the  children  to  sing  while 
marching  from  one  village  to  another,  but 
couldn't  think  of  any^hmg  quite  suitable, 
so  I  sat  up  at  night,  resolved  that  I  would 
write  something  myself.  'Onward,  Christ- 
ian Soldiers'  was  the  result.  The  tune  to 
which  it  is  now  sung  is  the  one  by  which 


Sir  Arthur   Sullivan  is   likely   to  be  known 
longest  to  posterity. 

These  are  only  snatches  from  Mr. 
Sankey's  stories  and  one  needs  nothing 
more  than  a  memory  to  find  unexpected 
enjoyment  in  them.  Somewhere,  as  you 
skim  along,  you  are  sure  to  find  yourself 
humming  some  old  familiar  hymn,  sug- 
gested by  the  words  in  print,  and  if  you 
are  honest  with  yourself,  you  are  quite 
likely  to  find  that  you  somewhere  remember 
a  lot  of  them  you  thought  you  had  for- 
gotten. 


SPRING 


By  LUELAH  CLARKE 


This  morning  came  with  song  of  birds. 

And,  borne  upon  the  wing 
Of  the  south  wind,  such  balmy  airs. 

As  only  come  with  spring. 

I  caught  the  fragrance  of  the  breath 

Of  newly-budding  things, 
And  in  the  sunshine  saw  the  gleam 

Of  glad-returning  wings; 

And  just  beyond  the  river  bank. 

In  southern-sloping  glades, 
I  found  the  moist  turf,  here  and  there, 

Alive  with  springing  blades. 

In  clefts  of  mosses,  green  and  cool, 
Which  trails  above  the  roots, 


Whence  spring  the  pale  wood  violets, 
I  found  some  tender  shoots. 

The  fir  trees  dropped  sweet  balsams  down 

The  willows  by  the   brook. 
Wearing  their  crown  of  bursting  buds, 

Had  such  an  April  look. 

The  long-held  mastery  of  the  frost 

Is  gone  at  last,  I  know. 
For  from  the  maple's  ruptured  veins 

The  sweet  sap  trickled  slow; 

And  just  now  in  the  orchard  boughs 

I  hear  a  robin  sing — 
One  sang  just  so  twelve  months  ago, 

And  right  away  'twas  spring. 


BUMPED-INTO-THE-BUREAU  KIND 


Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
spite his  length  of  service  on  the  bench, 
still  preserves  that  'elasticity  of  spirit  and 
love  of  a  joke  that  have  distinguished  him 
all  through  his  career. 

On  circuit  last  year  the  justice  created 
considerable  merriment  in  a  Western  court. 
A  learned  counsel  was  arguing  the  question 
as  to  what  circumstances  constituted  an 
"accident,"    and    was    offering    instances    of 


what  he  considered  would  properly  come 
within  that  term  and  what  would  not,  on 
the  other  hand.  "Suppose,  your  Honor," 
said  he,  "some  one  were  to  hit  me  in  the 
eye,  making  it  black  in  consequence.  The 
fact  of  its  becoming  black  could  not  be 
called  an  accident." 

"Perhaps  not,"  suggested  Harlan,  with  a 
chuckle,  "but  you  would  doubtless  explain 
it  on  that  ground." 


Medium  and  Low  Priced  Houses 


Desitin  No.  309 


The  design  illustrated  above  is  for  a  neat  cozy  little 
house,  arranged  especially  to  suit  the  needs  of  persons 
with  moderate  incomes. 

There  are  four  bed-rooms  in  the  house,  three  above 
and  one  below,  a  good  sized  dining-room,  library,  parlor 

and  hall.  There  is 
a  bath-room  on  the 
second  floor.  The 
kitchen  is  conven- 
iently arranged 
with  a  good  sized 
pantry  opening  off 
from  it.  Cost  of 
the  house  is  from 
about  11400.00  to 
about  $1600.00. 

This  house  is  30 
feet  wide,  and  45 
feet  long,  exclu- 
sive of  porches. 
Blue  prints  con- 
sisting of  cellar 
and  foun  dation 
plan ;  roof  plan  ; 
first  and  second 
floor  plans  ;  front, 
rear,  and  two  side 
elevations ;  wall 
sections,  and   all   necessary 


Second  Floor  Plan 


First  Floor  Plan 


details,  can  be  had,  to- 
gether with  about  twenty  pages  of  typewritten  specifica- 
tions, for  $5.00. 

Rarlford  Architectural  Company 
Peot.  B,  Chicago,  111. 


CHARMING  STYLES  FROM  PARIS 


DINNER   GOWN   OF   CREAM    COLORED     MOUSSELINE     DE     SOIE     GARNISHED     WITH 
--■  I  EMBROIDERED  LACE. 

LOTH  in  a  rich  shade  of  plum-color  was  knees.     The   plaits   were   close   together   at 

used  for  a  princess  gown  for  afternoon  the  waist,  and  widened  gradually  until  the 

wear.     The    skirt    was    laid    in    box    plaits,  stitching  ran  to  a  point  at  the  end  of  the 

which    were    stitched    flat    almost    to    the  plait.     The    bolero    was    draped    from    the 
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TRAVELING    CLOAK    OF    VIOLET    MOIRE,     TRIMMED     WITH      LARGE     VELVET     BAND. 
COLLAR  OF  EMBROIDERY,   FUR  TRIMMED. 


shoulders,  and  under  the  arms,  and  was  cut 
in  a  deep  square  decollete  in  front.  This 
was  outlined  with  a  fine  velvet  galloon  em- 
broidered with  silver  and  light  violet  shades. 
Four  fancy  buttons  trimmed  the  front  of  the 
bolero,  seeming  to  close  it,  but  in  reality  the 
gown  fastened  invisibly  on  the  shoulder  and 
under  the  left  arm.  A  guimpe  of  cream  lace 
was  worn. 


Equally  attractive  was  a  mauve  foulard 
with  a  small  pink-and-white  figure  in  it. 
The  gown  was  fitted  in  at  the  waist  by 
means  of  full  tucks  running  up  and  down. 
The  tucks  formed  a  girdle  pointed  in  the 
front  and  running  above  the  waist  line  to 
form  a  coselet.  The  skirt  was  finished  at 
the  foot  with  a  very  wide  circular  flounce 
with  three  deep  tucks  simulated.     A  three- 


AFTERNOON    GOWN    OF    PANNE   VELVET,   TURNED   WITH   PIPING  AND   BRAID.      BELT 
OF  BLACK   SATIN.      SHORT  BOLERO  WITH   VEST  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE  VELVET. 


inch  tuck  appeared  above  the  flounce.  The 
blouse  was  a  simple  affair,  cut  low  and 
round  to  show  a  lace  guimpe.  The  sleeves 
were  extremely  pretty,  being  three  doubled 
ruffles,  the  widest  at  the  top.  Beneath  was 
a  closely  fitting  sleeve  of  lace  which  ended 
just  above  the  elbow.  The  silk  sleeves  were 
somewhat  shorter. 

Nothing   relieves   the    severity   of   an    em- 


pire princess  gown  like  a  draped  bolero, 
especially  if  it  consist  wholly  or  partly 
of  lace  or  other  airy  material.  Evening 
gowns  are  made  effectively  after  this  fash- 
ion. A  very  lovely  gown  of  coral  pink 
velvet  was  made  with  a  corselet  skirt, 
wide  at  the  hem,  and  untrimmed  except 
for  some  beautiful  silver  and  Rhinestone 
buttons  near  the  top.       There  was  a  very 


TAILORED  GOWN  OF  GREEN  CLOTH.  PLAITED  AND  GARNISHED  WITH   BLACK  BRAID. 
PLAITED   JACKET   WITH    PEPLUM. 


deep  bertha  of  Duchesse  lace  quilled  around 
the  decollete  with  an  inner  ruche  of  tulle. 
The  lace  fell  quite  to  the  natural  waist- 
line in  front,  but  was  held  much  higher 
on  the  sides,  and  in  the  back.  A  scarf  of 
the  velvet,  draped  from  the  under-arra 
seam,  was  brought  to  the  front,  and  joined 
in  a  rosette  over  the  lace.  The  sleeves 
were  of  lace,  with    a  slight  velvet  drapery 


corresponding   to   the   bolero-like     arrange- 
ment of  the  waist. 

Another  evening  gown  in  white  pongee 
had  a  very  full  shirred  skirt,  and  a  wide 
draped  girdle  corselet,  with  draped  sash 
ends  in  the  back.  Above  the  corselet  was 
a  draped  bodice  of  white  lace,  decollete, 
with  short  puffed  sleeves  of  the  same  lace. 
The  skirt  above  the  hem  was  trimmed 
with  an  applied  decoration  of  pongee  shir- 
red on  heavy  cords. 
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CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

The  Telephone  Girls  of  Glens  Falls 

Say  "Number?"   so  Sweet  when  one  Calls 

That  their  Chief  just  Expires — 

Says  it  gets  on  his  wires— 
For  the  Rate  they  get  Married  Appalls  ! 
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THE  STORY  OF  HAWKEYE'S  CAVE 

{< 'ontimied from,  Page  lo.) 


in<;  over  the  green  edye  of  the  fall,  a 
little  from  the  line  of  the  island.  The 
savage  struggled  powerfully  to  gain  the 
point  of  safety,  and,  favored  by  the 
glancing  water,  he  was  already  stretch- 
ing forth  one  arm  to  meet  the  grasp  of 
his  companions,  when  he  shot  away  again 
with  the  whirling  current,  appeared  to 
rise  in  the  air,  with  uplifted  arms  and 
starting  eyeballs,  and  fell,  with  a  sudden 
]ilunge,  into  that  deep  and  yawning 
abyss  over  which  he  hovered.  A  single, 
wild-despairing  shriek  rose  from  the 
cavern,  and  all  was  hushed  again  as  the 
grave. 

"  'Tis  a  charge  of  powder  saved,  and 
ammunition  is  as  precious  now  as  breath 
to  a  worried  deer,"  said  Hawkeye. 
"Freshen  the  priming  of  your  pistols — 
the  mist  of  the  falls  is  apt  to  dampen 
the  brimstone — and  stand  firm  for  a 
close  struggle,  while  I  fire  on  their 
rush." 

He  placed  a  finger  in  his  mouth,  and 
drew  a  long,  shrill  whistle,  which  was 
answered  from  the  rocks  that  were 
guarded  by  the  Mohicans.  Duncan 
caught  glimpses  of  the  heads  above  the 
scattered  driftwood,  as  this  signal  rose 
on  the  air,  but  they  disappeared  again 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  glanced  upon 
his  sight.  A  low,  rustling  sound  next 
drew  his  attention  behind  him,  and  turn- 
ing his  head,  he  beheld  Tl^ncas  within 
a  few  feet,  creeping  to  his  side.  Hawk- 
eye  spoke  to  him  in  Delaware,  when  the 
young  chief  took  his  position  with  sin- 
gular caution  and  undisturbed  coolness. 

At  that  moment  the  woods  were  filled 
with  another  burst  of  cries ;  and,  at  a 
signal,  four  savages  sprung  from  the 
cover  of  the  driftwood.  Heyward  felt 
a  burning  desire  to  rush  forward  to  meet 
them,  so  intense  was  the  delirious  anxi- 
ety of  the  moment;  but  he  was  re- 
strained by  the  deliberate  example  of  the 
scout  and  Uncas.  "When  their  foes,  who 
leaped  over  the  black  rocks  that  divided 
them,  with  long  bounds,  uttering  the 
wildest  yells,  were  within  a  few  rods, 


the  rifle  of  Hawkeye  slowly  rose  from 
among  the  shrubs,  and  poured  out  its 
fatal  contents.  The  foremost  Indian 
bounded  like  a  stricken  deer  and  fell 
headlong  among  the  clefts  of  the  island. 
The  gun  of  Ihicas  did  like  service  for  a 
second. 

"Come  on,  ye  bloody-minded  hell- 
hounds!" cried  Hawkeye.  "Ye  meet  a 
man  without  a  cross!" 

The  words  were  barely  uttered  when 
he  encountered  a  savage  of  gigantic 
stature  and  of  the  fiercest  mien.  At  the 
same  moment  Duncan  found  himself  en- 
gaged with  the  other  in  a  similar  contest 
of  hand  to  hand.  With  ready  skill, 
Hawkeye  and  his  antagonist  each 
grasped  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  other 
which  held  the  dangerous  knife.  For 
nearly  a  minute  they  stood  looking  one 
another  in  the  eye,  and  gradually  exert- 
ing the  power  of  their  muscles  for  the 
mastery.  At  length  the  toughened 
sinews  of  the  white  man  prevailed  over 
the  less  practised  limbs  of  the  native. 
The  arm  of  the  latter  slowly  gave  way 
before  the  increasing  force  of  the  scout, 
who,  suddenly  wresting  his  armed  hand 
from  the  grasp  of  his  foe,  drove  his 
sharp  weapon  through  his  naked  bosom 
to  the  heart.  In  the  meantime  Heyward 
had  been  pressed  in  a  more  deadly  strug- 
gle. His  slight  sword  was  snapped  in 
the  first  encounter.  As  he  was  destitute 
of  any  other  means  of  defense,  his  safety 
now  depended  entirely  on  bodily 
strength  and  resolution.  Though  defi- 
cient in  neither  of  these  qualities,  he  had 
met  an  enemy  every  way  his  equal.  Hap- 
pily he  soon  succeeded  in  disarming  his 
adversary,  whose  knife  fell  on  the  rock 
at  their  feet;  and  from  this  moment  it 
l)ecame  a  fierce  struggle  who  should  cast 
the  other  over  the  dizzy  height  into  a 
neighboring  cavern  of  the  falls.  Each 
successive  strugle  brought  them  nearer 
to  the  verge,  where  Duncan  perceived 
the  final  and  conquering  effort  must  be 
made.  Each  of  the  combatants  threw  all 
his   energies   into    that   effort,    and   the 
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result  was  that  both  tottered  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.  Heyward  felt 
the  grasp  of  the  other  at  his  throat,  and 
saw  the  grim  smile  the  savage  gave,  un- 
der the  revengeful  hope  that  he  hurried 
his  enemy  to  a  fate  similar  to  his  own, 
as  he  felt  his  body  slowly  yielding  to  a 
resistless  power,  and  the  young  man 
experienced  the  passing  agony  of  such  a 
moment  in  all  its  dark  horrors.  At  that 
instant  of  extreme  danger  a  dark  hand 
and  a  glaring  knife  appeared  before 
him ;  the  Indian  released  his  hold,  as  the 
blood  flowed  freely  from  around  the  sev- 
ered tendons  of  his  wrist;  and,  while  Dun- 
can was  drawn  backward  by  the  saving 
arm  of  Uncas,  his  charmed  eyes  were 
still  riveted  on  the  fierce  and  dis- 
appointed countenance  of  his  foe,  who 
fell  suddenly  and  disappeared  down  the 
irrecoverable  precipice. 

"To  cover!  to  cover!"  cried  Ilawkeye, 
who  just  then  had  dispatched  his  enemy ; 
"to  cover,  for  your  lives  !  the  work  is  but 
half  ended!"  ' 

The  warning  call  of  the  scont  was  not 
uttered  without  occasion.  During  the 
occurrence  of  the  deadly  encounter  just 
related,  the  roar  of  the  falls  was  un- 
broken by  any  human  sound  whatever. 
It  would  seem  that  interest  in  the  result 
had  kept  the  natives  on  the  opposite 
shores  in  breathless  suspense,  while  the 
quick  evolutions  and  swift  changes  in 
the  positions  of  the  combatants  effectual- 
ly prevented  a  fire  which  might  prove 
dangerous  alike  to  friend  and  enemy. 
But  the  moment  the  struggle  was  de- 
cided, a  yell  arose  as  fierce  and  savage 
as  wild  and  revengeful  passions  could 
throw  into  the  air.  It  was  followed  by 
the  swift  flashes  of  the  rifles,  which  sent 
their  leaden  messengers  across  the  rock 
in  volleys,  as  though  the  assailants 
would  pour  out  their  impotent  fury  on 
the  insensible  scene  of  the  fatal  contest. 

"Let  them  burn  their  powder,"  said 
the  deliberate  scout,  while  bullet  after 
bullet  whizzed  by  the  place  where  he 
securely  lay;  "there  will  be  a  fine  gath- 
erins:  of  lead  when  it  is  over." 

A  bullet  better  aimed  than  common 
struck  down  close  to  Duncan.  The  quick 
eye  of  Uncas  discovered  a  savaae  in  a 


ragged  oak,  overhanging  the  gulf,  and 
the  scout  s  long  barrel  spoke  to  him. 

The  leaves  were  unusually  agitated; 
the  dangerous  rifle  fell  from  its  com- 
manding elevation,  and,  after  a  few 
moments  of  vain  struggling,  the  form  of 
the  savage  was  seen  swinging  in  the 
wind,  while  he  still  grasped  a  ragged 
and  naked  branch  of  the  tree,  with  hands 
clinched  in  desperation.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  yells  in  the  forest  once  more 
ceased,  the  fire  was  sutt'ered  to  decline, 
and  all  eyes,  those  of  friends  as  well  as 
enemies,  became  fixed  on  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  wretch  who  was  dan- 
gling between  heaven  and  earth.  The 
body  yielded  to  the  currents  of  air,  and 
though  no  nnirnuir  or  groan  escaped  the 
victim,  there  weri^  instants  when  he 
grimly  faced  his  foes,  and  the  anguish 
of  cold  despair  might  be  traced,  through 
the  intervening  distance  in  possession 
of  swarthy  lineaments.  Three  several 
times  the  scout  raised  his  piece  in  mercy, 
and  as  often,  prudence  getting  the  better 
of  his  intention,  it  was  again  silently 
lowered.  At  length  one  hand  of  the 
Huron  lost  its  hold  and  dropped  ex- 
hausted to  his  side.  A  desperate  and 
fruitless  struggle  to  recover  the  branch 
succeeded,  and  then  the  savage  was  seen 
for  a  fleeting  instant  grasping  wildly  at 
the  empty  air.  The  lightning  is  not 
quicker  than  was  the  flame  from  the  rifle 
of  Ilawkeye;  the  limbs  of  the  victim 
trembled  and  conti'acted,  the  head  fell 
to  the  bosom,  and  the  body  parted  the 
foaming  waters  like  lead  when  the  ele- 
ment closed  above  it  in  its  ceaseless  veloc- 
ity, and  every  vestige  of  the  unhappy 
Huron  was  lost  forever  ! 

"  'Twas  the  last  charge  in  my  horn 
and  the  last  bullet  in  my  pouch,  and 
'twas  the  act  of  a  boy!"  he  said;  "what 
mattered  it  whether  he  struck  the  rock 
living  or  dead!  feeling  would  soon  be 
over.  Uncas,  lad,  go  down  to  the  canoe 
and  bring  up  the  big  horn ;  it  is  all  the 
powder  we  have  left,  and  we  shall  need 
it  to  the  last  grain,  or  I  am  ignorant  of 
the   i\Iingo  nature." 

The  young  Mohican  complied,  only  to 
see  the  canoe  floating  far  down  stream 
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nnder  the  <i'iii(l;inc('  of  one  of  the  enemy.  "Try  the  river.     Why  lingei',  to  add 

The  importance  of  the  loss  was  at  onee  to  the  mniil)er  of  the  vietims  of  our  mer- 

apparent   to    the    tln-ee.      Fatalists    and  cilcss  enemies!'' 

stoics  the  scout  and  tlie  two  Indians  saw  "Why.'"'  repeated  the  scoul,   looking' 


THE  GULF 

Taken  from  above,  at  low  water.      At  the  left,  beyond  the  arch,  is  the  rock  in  which  the  smaller  cave 

is  situated,  its  east  end  opening  out  over  the  stream.     Here  the  face  of  the  savage  appeared.     On 

the  right  bank  overhanging  the  Gulf  stood  the  oak  tree  from  which  the  wounded 

Mingo  fell.     Boys  used  to  point  it  out  to  visitors  and  when 

it  disappeared  they  found  another. 


only  deatli  ahead.  Ilawkeye.  like  the 
philosoi)licr  he  was.  tlirinv  his  useless 
gun  on  the  rocks ;  ( Jhingachgook 
smoothed  his  scalp-lock  for  the  conven- 
ience of  liis  enemy  who  should  first  reach 
him,  Uncas  sat  silent.  It  did  not  occur 
to  either  that  they  might  save  their  own 
lives  l)y  leaving  the  defenseless  to  their 
fate  until  Cora.  Ww  ehlcst.  suggested 
their  goiiiy. 


about  him  j)roudly.  "'Because  i1  is  l)et- 
t(M'  for  a  man  to  die  at  peace  witli  him- 
self than  to  live  haunted  by  an  evil  con- 
science. What  answer  could  we  give 
Munroe  when  he  asked  us  where  and 
how  we  left  his  children  ?" 

"do  to  him.  and  say  that  you  left 
them  with  a  message  to  hasten  to  their 
aid."  relurned  Cora,  advancing  nigher 
to  the  scout,  in  her  generous  ardor, 
■"that   the   Ilurons   bear  them   into  the 
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northern    wilds,    but    that    by   vigilance 
and  speed  they  may  yet  be  rescued." 

Under  her  entreaties  first  the  old  chief, 
then  Hawkeye,  and  finally  the  reluc- 
tant Uncas  dropped  silently  into  the 
river  and  unseen  went  downward  with 
its  current.  But  Heyward  wouhl  not 
listen,  for  he  reasoned  that  there  were 
evils  worse  than  death.  They  entered 
the  siiiaUer  of  the  caves,  hiding  its  en- 
trance as  best  tliev  might  with  the  sas- 


mark  and  soon  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  savages. 

Soon  the  party  divided,  the  greater 
])ortion  going  north,  the  prisoners  un- 
der convoy  of  a  half  dozen  savages 
with  Le  Renard  in  connnand,  turning 
south.  Neai'  the  Medicine  Springs  a 
halt  was  made.  Here  it  developed  that 
Le  Renard,  the  Huron,  had  been  ])ublicly 
\vhi|)i)e(l  by  ofder  of  Col.  Muni-oe,  and 
liis  iiiisle(^ping  vengeance  had  led  him  to 


THE  DEVIL'S  PUNCH  BOWL 

About  8  feet  in  diameter  and  6  in  depth. 


safras  boughs.  After  a  time  the  sav- 
ages overran  the  island  and  were  heard 
on  either  side.  They  entered  the  outer 
cave  but  curiously  overlooked  the  en- 
trance to  the  snuiller  and  in  their  search 
for  hidden  things  added  to  the  security 
by  increasing  the  pile  of  brush  that  hid 
its  mouth.  The  whites  were  beginning 
to  hope  they  would  escape  after  all  when 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  cave  that 
looked  out  on  the  gulf  appeared  the  face 
of  Le  Renard,  the  traitor  guide.  Hey- 
ward   fired    his    pistol    but    missed    the 


play  his  part.  Now  the  prisoners  were 
bound  to  trees  and  the  torture  fires  laid 
when  suddenly  the  scout  and  his  two 
allies  appeared  with  the  result  that  of 
the  Hurons  only  Le  Renard  escaped  with 
his  life.  Retracing  their  course  the 
party  finally  made  their  way  through 
the  French  lines  and  gained  entrance  to 
Fort  William  Henry.  In  the  massacre 
that  followed  the  surrender  to  Montcalm 
the  sisters  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Le  Renard,  who  carried  them  north- 
ward  to   a   Huron   camp    near   Schroon 
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Lake.  They  were  trailed  by  the  scout 
and  the  two  jNIohieans,  aeeonipanied  by 
the  father  and  lover,  where  they  took 
the  desperate  chance  of  surrendering  to 
a  nearby  tribe  who  had  refused  to  go  on 
the  war-path  and  whose  totem  was  the 
turtle.  This  move  seemed  to  avail  them 
nothing.  Uncas  was  condemned  to  the 
stake,  but  when  he  was  stripped  there 
was  seen  the  form  of  the  turtle  tattooed 
on  his  naked  breast  and  he  was  hailed  as 
a  brother  and  when  he  was  recognized  by 


the  aged  seer  "Tammany"  as  chief  of  all 
the  Delawares  of  which  the  tribe  was 
a  part,  he  at  once  assumed  command  of 
the  tribe  and  ordered  war  on  the  Hurons. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  Cora,  the  elder 
sister,  was  murdered,  her  slayer  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Uncas,  Uncas  was  knifed 
in  the  back  by  Le  Renard  and  Le  Renard 
in  turn  was  dropped  by  a  bullet  from 
Hawkeye's  long  rifle.  Of  course  Alice 
and  Ileyward  escaped,  and  in  due  time 
were  nuirried. 
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THE  CRATER  OF  VESUVIUS 

"A  black  gulf,  filled  <with  billows  of  steam,  'with  hot  blasts  as  from  a  furnace, 
flashes  of  lightning  and  fumes  of  sulphur." 


MOUNT  VESUVIUS 


S.  R.  STODDARD 


T 


'HE  way  to  Ve- 

s  11  A'  i  n  s  1  e  a  d  s 
f  r  o  m  Naples 
a  loiij4'  .shore  to  the  east 
and  between  solid 
■-tone  walls  pierced  by 
>  I  (■  c  a  s  i  o  n  a  1  arched 
ii'ateways  in  which 
li  a  n  g-  ht'avy  doors. 
( )ii  all  sides  are  vine- 
y  ar  d  s  ,  the  vines 
trained  on  poles  and 
over  trellises  eight  to  ten  feet  in  hciglit. 
Fig  Irccs  ai'e  liei'e  — naked  yet,  for  tli(^ 
season  is  early — and  ajti'ieot,  covered 
with  masses  of  fragrant  l)looni.  A  com- 
pany of  musicians  with  tinte,  guitar  and 
mandolin  tramp  beside  our  slow-iiioviim' 
carriages,  playing  aiis  which  wei'e  ])oi>- 
ular  in  the  streets  of  New  Voi'k  when 
we  left  home,  evidenlly  thiid<ing  — and 
judging  rightly  — 1li;d  the  familial' sounds 
would  open  our  piu'se-strings  widei'. 
They  sing  the  words  with  vai'ying  suc- 
cess, as  nearly  eorreel  no  (loul)t  as  the 
American  girl's  I'endition  of  Italian 
songs.  "Daisy.  Daisy,  (iive  ^le  Y(Mn" 
Answer  True,"  sang  a  Irio  of  black-eyed 
girls  for  us  in  words  as  purely  English 
as  one  usually  hears  in  American 
streets,  yet  th(\v  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  tongue  as  a  spoken  language,  and 
the  wcu'ds  were  no  doubt  as  meaningless 
to  them  as  were  the  words  of  that  other 
strictly  English  gem,  ''Ta-ra-ra,  Boom 
De-aye!"  which  they  gave  in  response 
t(^  an  encore. 

l^agged  urchins  caper  along  beside  us, 
turning    "cart-wheels,"    and    \\hen    we 


sto|).  proinptl\'  stand  on  their  heads  and 
wave  their  feet  in  the  air  and  shout  for 
lira.  Ivonnd-faeed  peasaid  women,  with 
I'nll  ai'uis  and  with  bundles  oi-  baskets 
bidaneed  (sn  their  heads.  ;ire  eomini;- 
down  as  we  go  up;  venders  of  hiva  jew- 
('\vy  otfei-  us  r;ii-e  bargains  and  beggars 
ask  a  has  piet  ni'es(|uely  and  artistically. 
Heggai's'  methods  differ.  The  Kgyptian 
b(^us  snllenly,  like  a  beast:  the  Arab  de- 
mands bakshish  as  a  right;  in  Palestine 
the  heggai'  whines  and  snivels;  in  Si)ain 
he  wi'iggles  ;ind  howls.  P>ut  the  Italian 
meiidieaid  makes  begging  an  art;  he 
smil(  s  and  eoaxes  and  whec^dles.  and  suc- 
ceeds where  tl:e  otlu^i's  fail. 

Occasional  glim])ses  ai'e  eanght  of 
Vesuvins,  eapped  jdways  with  its  canopy 
of  smoke  or  Sicani  I'ising.  now  in  a  great 
white  plume,  now  ;is  a  s|U'eading  palm, 
now  a  streaming  bainier  whi|)pe(l  in  the 
wind,  now  a  spoidinu  tori'eiit  of  black 
sii!ol:e  streaked  with  fire.  Above  the 
vineyai'ds  ai"e  oceans  of  hardened  lava 
sweeping  around  islands  of  verdui-e.  As 
the  lava  coohnl  in  its  flow,  so  it  lies  now. 
in  knott<Hl  lines,  like  sprawling  roots  of 
trees;  in  bla(d\  strands,  like  the  anus  ni 
an  octopus;  in  masses,  like  the  intei'- 
woven  bodies  of  slimy  serpents! 

Above  the  slag  rises  a  mountain  of  cin- 
dei-.  Where  it  meets  the  lava,  still  1,500 
feet  l)elow  the  snniniit.  the  winding  car- 
riage I'oad  ends  and  the  inclined  railway 
begins.  Here  are  substantial  stone 
buildings,  refreshment  rooms,  and  ba- 
zaars where  lava  jewelry  is  offered, 
bi'oocdies,  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  va- 
lious     shades     combined,     each     article 
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marked  with  the  year  of  its  eruption. 
A  connoisseur  will,  ordinarily,  tell  the 
date  by  its  color.  A  wholesome  lunch, 
served  daintily,  is  not  the  least  pleasant 
feature  to  l)e  I'eiiicmhered. 

"One-seventy-fivc  for  little  lunch  like 
that!"   s]ii'i('k('(l   the  woman   who  kicks. 


(li'ums  in  the  power-house  above,  so  that 
when  one  car  tioes  up  the  other  comes 
(h)wn.  As  we  ascend  the  black  lava- 
land,  the  vin(\vai'ds,  sprinkled  with  red- 
loofi'd  buildings,  the  blue  circling  bay, 
all  seem  dropping  away,  while  the  hori- 
zon i-ises  with   us  like  the  rim  of  some 


4. 


"  Oceans  of  hardened  la'va  SHveeping  around 
islands  of  'verdure. 


"It's  an  im-po-si-tion  !  I  won't  pay  it: 
they  told  me  it  would  be  only  thirty-tiv<> 
cents. ' ' 

"It  ees  zat,  madam  ah  — one  lira,  sev- 
c-nty-tive  centcsinio— tcrty  life  cens 
America-lady 's  money. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  at  fii'st  to  have 
your  bills  rendered  in  (l(4ail  and  footed 
in  round  numlx'i's,  but  when  \-ou  get 
accustomed  to  the  fact  that  each  unit 
represents  only  the  fifth  part  of  a  cent  it 
is  rathei-  soothing  and  makes  one  feel 
pleasantly  rich. 

Two  parallel  tracks  of  iron  on  high 
wooden  rails  run  up  and  over  Ihe  shoul- 
der of  the  mountain  between  the  lower 
and  upper  stations.     On  each  rail  a  car 


vast  concave  in  s])lendoi'  of  color  rarely 
seen. 

At    the    upper    station,    guides    stand 
readv  to  throw  vou  a  line  and  tow  vou 


up   thi'ough   the  yielding  cinder  to  the 
summit,    three    or     four    hundred     feet 


sits  astride,  and,  made  fast  to  them,  the      higliei-.     They  excitedly  point  out  things 
\\\o  ends  of  a  wii'e  cable  woi'king  over      >'ou  can't  lielj)  seeing  and  dilate  07i  ob- 
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vioiis  facts  in  the  most  non-undei'stand- 
able  of  Italio-En^lish. 

"Gentleman,  S-s-s-t !  AYanty  ^uide? 
good  ^iuide.  Sho-ee  Vesuve !  Go  roun 
de  crate !  Tecky  you  down  in  de  hell  ? 
S-s-s-t ! ' ' 

You  wonder  if  lie  really  means  it ! 
If  not  he  must  have  l)lundered  on  a  fact. 
It  smells  like  it,  anyway.  It  looks  as 
you  imagine  the  infernal  regions  might 
look— a  black  gulf  tilled  with  billows  of 
steam,  out  from  which  come  sounds  of 
mufHed  thunder,  of  roaring  and  hissing, 
of  the  spluttering  of  bubbling  matter 
with  hot  blasts  as  from  a  furnace,  flashes 
as  of  lightning,  and  fumes  of  sulphur, 
stifling  and  to  breathe  which  is  like 
breathing  tlame.  At  intervals  come  out- 
bursts of  super-heated  air,  which  eats 
up  vast  areas  of  vapor  as  a  flash,  reveal- 
ing the  depths,  black  and  hideous,  save 
where  the  internal  tires  shine  through. 
The  edge  of  the  crater  is  like  iron  melted 
and  cooled  in  globular  lines.  Outside,  it 
rounds  otf  irregularly  and  slopes  sharply 
down,  covered  witli  slag  and  cinder.  The 
inner  edge  is  broken  away  like  the  shell 
of  a  decayed  tooth.  Its  vertical  walls 
are  ragged  and  black,  with  spots  of  red 
like  blood,  and  of  bright  yellow-like  sul- 
phui-,  saturated  with  moisture  and 
ci'umbling  to  the  touch.  \Yithin  the 
great  crater,  near  one  side,  is  a  huge 
cone  of  scoria  formed  around  the  main 
vent,  from  which,  at  frequent  intervals, 
masses  of  red-hot  lava  are  thrown  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  air.  You  hear 
th(^  bubbling  of  liquid  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  roar  of  escap- 
ing steam.  The  ground  beneath  you 
shakes  with  the  beating  of  earth's 
mighty  heart. 

At  every  eruption  masses  of  scoria 
are  thrown  high  into  the  air,  some  to 
descend    again    into    the    opening    from 


which  it  was  ejected,  some  in  a  shower 
around  its  mouth,  some  in  arching  lines 
like  the  tiight  of  a  I'ocket,  to  fall  outside 
the  crater.  The  very  timid  do  not  linger 
neai-;  others  venture  within  the  line  of 
falling  matter  but  keep  a  watchful  eye 
aloft,  (iuides,  ever  on  the  aiei't,  [)ounee 
upon  some  choice  piece  of  slag  while  it 
is  yet  i-ed  in  its  heart,  press  a  coin  into  it 
and   bending   its  sides,   cup-like   ai'ound, 


befoi'e   it   has  cooled,   sell    it   to   visitors 
as  souvenirs  of  Yesuvius. 

Some  go  down  into  the  crater  beside 
the  cone — and  pay  the  guides  an  exor- 
bitant price  for  towing  them  up  through 
the  yielding  ashes  which  give  way  be- 
neath the  feet  like  the  steps  of  a  tread- 
mill. I  started  down  and  was  held  up 
liy  one  of  the  natives,  who  insisted  on  his 
right  to  convoy  idiots  into  what  he  con- 
sidered dangerous  places.  When  I  per- 
sisted in  declining  his  services  he  threw 
up  his  hands  in  intense  disgust  and  with 
the  gesture,  responsibility  in  results.  I 
found  that  it  was  not  such  an  easy  task. 
The  place  was  tilled  with  stifling  fumes 
of  sulphur,  but  by  advancing  when  the 
swirling  clouds  of  steam  drew  away  and 
covering  mouth  and  eyes  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, droppinfj  low  when  necessary 
to  get  an  occasional  breath,  I  worked 
my  way  to  the  lowest  point.  Here,  in 
one  of  the  side  vents,  molten  lava  bub- 
bled and  sputtered  and  from  it  at  inter- 
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vals,  liissino-  and  roaring  fiercely,  rushed 
volumes  of  steam,  pierced  with  sharp 
tongues  of  blue  and  yellow  flame.  Fire 
and  water,  iiatui'e's  wari-ing  forces,  to 
whose  ageney  all  chanue  is  due,  stinig- 
gled  against  each  otliei-  as  they  have 
struggled  from  time  when  time  was  not. 
teaching  me  in  language  which  could 
not  he  misunderstood  the  utter  insignif- 
icance of  puny  man.  I  was  ghid  enough 
when  I  I'eachcLJ  the  fop  and  stood  on  tli.' 
solid  rim  once  more. 

It  was  a  glorious  siuisct  that  f(tllowc(l. 
I  do  not  won!l(M'  that  enthusiasts  i';i\i' 
ov'ci'  the  Hay  of  Xa])l('s  under  such  con- 
ditions. IJowiiwai'd  the  hhiek  mountain 
iiielt((i  into  an  ocejin  of  pu]']>h'  ha/e 
through  wiiieh  the  white  road  doul)led 
like  a  satin  I'ihhon  upon  itself.  Low 
ill  the  west  like  a  globe  of  mild  fire  hung 
file  sun.  Silver  and  uold  were  the  vil- 
Iav(s   nestling   among   the   \-ines   bevond 


tli(^  lava  belt;  as  rubies  and  amethysts 
gleamed  a  thousand  house-tops:  like 
])earls  and  opals  they  dotted  the  circling 
shore.  Red  land  and  turquoise  water 
faded  away  in  the  distance,  at  last  unit- 
iiiLi  in  one  common,  ii-idescent  line  where 
|)urple  horizon  joined  the  gohh^i  edg(^  of 
flic  mighty  vault. 

Vesuvius  is  never  entii'ely  at  rest.  By 
day  it  sends  forth  white  steam  in  infinitt^ 
form,  or  inky  smoke  tliat  darkens  the 
sui  rounding  land.  At  night  it  flames, 
an  1  blazes,  and  paints  the  clouds  with 
hloo  I.  SoMH^  day  a  greater  force  than 
common,  seeking  V(Mit,  will  send  this 
niattei"  that  now  chokes  the  outlet  into 
space  or  rend  the  mountain  asunder 
and  descend  in  a  river  of  fire*  to  over- 
whelm villages  as  it  has  done  in  tlie 
past,  when,  as  now.  perhaps,  the  ])eople 
who  live  ill  its  shadow,  in  their  famil- 
iaiitv,  lost   all   fear  of  the  monster! 


The  ^vhite  road  doubled  like  a.  satin 
ribbon  upon  itself. 
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From  the  heavens  also  in  tlie  yeae  7!*,  have  been  h)st—  tlieir  existence  even  for- 

while  yet  men  lived  who  liad  walked  and  gotten.      Accident    revealed    them    hder 

talked  with  the  Christ,  came  a  like  hoi--  and  systematic  digging  has  since  l)i'on^ht 

ror  of  fire  and  ashes;  and  utterly  blotted  their  treasures  to  light, 
out  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom-  It  calls  for  a  guide,  a  torch  and  two 

peii.  fi'ancs  to  get  any  soi-t  of  an  idea  of  ller- 

They  called  it  another  name  then  and  ciilancnm.  The  ruins  i-est  deep  under 
it  reached  the  surface  at  a  slightly  dif-  a  bed  of  hardened  lava.  Only  small  por- 
ferent  point,  but  it  was  the  same  wicked  tions  liave  ])een  uncovered,  and  can  be 
old  Vesuvius  that  now  threatens  the  jieo-  seen  only  in  their  minedike  obscurity 
pie  who  rest  under  its  glowing  torch.  under  1  lie  modern  town  of  Resina.  Por- 
]More  than  half  a  hundred  times  since  tions  of  a  great  theatre,  capable  of  seat- 
that  awful  day  has  it  broken  out  afresh,  ing  ten  thousand  ])eople,  are  shown;  a 
carrying  death  in  its  train.  Houses  and  prison,  a  temple  and  public  and  pri- 
people  ai-e  destroyed,  bu1  the  sui'vivors  vate  iiouses.  Xo  one  knows  the  extent 
come  back  to  gather  up  what  nuiy  have  of  the  old  city.  Its  uncovei'ing  is  like 
escaped:  to  plant  again  the  fig  and  train  (|uarrying  through  hard  i-ock. 
the  vine;  to  sing  their  songs  and  wai'm  Pom[)eii  is  farther  away,  distant  from 
themselves,  fascinated  in  its  baleful  Naples  about  fifteen  nnles  following  the 
light,  loving  yet  feai'ing,  knowing  fidl  coast  eastward,  and  five  nnles  perhaps 
well  that  some  day  it  will  again  bring  in  an  air  line  from  Vesuvius.  A  large 
destruction  on  the  land,  yet  hoping  that  part  of  the  city  has  been  uncovered  and 
it  may  not  be  in  their  time.  After  them  the  work  of  excavating  is  still  progress- 
—  who  cares?  ing  systematically.     Sundays  it  is  open 

Herculaneum   and   Pompeii  wei'e   lost  to    the    i)eople.      On    week   days   an    ad- 

to    history — as    other     cities     that    once  mission  fee  of  two  francs  is  charged  and 

rested  on  the  slope  of  the  volcano  may  an  otticial  guide  is-  sent  to  conduct  par- 


NoTE.  Disastrous  as  was  the  late  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  it  did  not  approach  the  terrible  outburst  of  the 
year  79  when  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  buried  under  mud  and  ashes.  The  discharge  of  lava  was  little  com- 
pared with  notable  eruptions  of  after  years  which  have  covered  nine-tenths  of  the  mountain  slope  even  down  to 
the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  How  of  .slow  moving:  lava  gave  time  for  all  living  creatures  to  escape  and  the 
ashes  like  descending  snow  accumulated  so  gradually  that  only  the  helpless  or  those  who  rashly  trusted  to  the 
strength  of  their  buildings  were  caught  in  the  ruins  when  roofs  gave  way  under  the  load  that  so  slowly 
buried  thousands  of  homes  and  vineyards  on  the  sunny  slopes,  yet  of  those  who  rashly  waited,  it  is  estimated  over 
a  thousand  perished.    In  money  value  the  loss  runs  into  the  millions. 
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ties  and  to  wateli  tliat  they  do  not  de- 
stroy or  remove  the  treasures. 

My  impressions  of  the  Silent  City  are 
so  contradictory  that  I  find  it  difficult 


olis.  It  is  solid,  heavy,  scjuat ;  a  city 
built  for  etei'uity.  Two  stories  in  height 
is  the  limit  genei-ally.  built  perhaps  to 
withstand  eartlujuakes  which  threatened, 


POMPEII  AND  MOUNT  VESUVIUS 


at  times  to  accei)t  facts  and  figui-es — 
sometimes  doubt  what  is  i-eal  and  what 
fancy.  St.  Peter's  at  Home  and  St. 
Paul 's  at  L()U(hin  are  disappointing  at 
first  and  (h)  not  impress  one  with  their 
size  (^r  grandeur  which,  however,  is  sure 
to  come  in  time.  Unlike  these,  the  forms 
of  Pompeii  gave  me  an  impression  of 
greatness  out  of  all  i)r()portion  to  actual 
measurements.  Its  most  imposing  tem- 
ples do  not  hold  their  own  under  the 
rule;  its  noblest  coluiinis  are  not  great 
in  feet  and  inches.  Beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical as  they  may  be  and  all  their 
lines  admirably  i)roportioned  to  space, 
they  woidd  appeal'  almost  insignificant 
if  placed  beside  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens  or  among  the  ruins  of  the  Acrop- 


nol     dreaming    that     destruction    could 
come  from  above. 

They  may  have  been  a  luxurious  peo- 
ple there  in  those  days,  but  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  effeminate.  AVhat  com- 
fort could  a  Modern  take  sleeping  in 
beds  lik'c  stone  troughs,  and  getting 
down  on  his  elbows  on  lava  benches  to 
scramble  for  his  food  ?  We  are  told  they 
were  innnoral,  as  indicated  by  the  signs 
in  the  streets  and  frescoes  on  the  walls. 
They  were  not  saints  of  course.  They 
were  about  half-way  back  to  the  days 
of  the  prophets  and  patriarchs— who 
were  not  altogether  saints  themselves, 
according  to  the  record.  They  lived 
nearer  to  nature  than  people  do  now 
antl  tlid  not  veil  their  common  thoughts 
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ill  Hue  iiictai)li()r,  or  alleiupt  to  conceal 
wliat  everybody  knew.  Heathens!  With 
all  tlicir  knowledge  of  art  and  the 
sciences  they  were  really  not  so  far  re- 
moved  ill   time  from  their  ancestors  of 


THE   AMPHITHEATRE 


the  sw^amp  as  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  fetish  worship  of  tliiii<is  un- 
clean. They  left  their  record  niiiiol- 
ished.  The  paintings  on  the  walls  are 
in  fast  colors  and,  it  iiinst  be  owned, 
some  of  the  snl).jeets  were  obviously  of 
like  character.  There  are  some  which 
are  anythino'  but  refined,  bnt  I  warrant 
worse  may  be  found  in  any  city  in  the 
world  with  a  population  such  as  had  this 
city  when  surprised  liy  death.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  these  liave  been  pi'otected 
and  studied  by  wise  jx'ople  — in  the  in- 
terests of  anti(iuai'ian  research  of  course 
—  who  brush  the  dust  of  ages  off  the 
carefully  preserved  indecencies  and  give 
edifying  tlissertations  on  the  lamentable 
depravity  of  the  Ancient,  when,  if  they 
would  only  eoiiie  down  out  of  the 
clouds,  they  could  easily  find  better^ 
or  worse — subjects  under  their  very 
learned  noses.  1  believe  the  jironiinence 
given  the  subject  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  merits.  On  the  other  hand  the 
statues  which  stood  in  the  temi)les  and 
the  daintily  draped  goddeses  in  the  i)ul)- 
lic  places  of  Pomi)eii  might  well  veil 
their  faces  with  shame  if  confronted  by 
some  of  the  things  now  in  the  Louvre  or 
in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  and  cry 


aloud  at  St.  (iaiuK'n's  "Diana''  that 
Haunts  its  nakedness  above  the  heads  of 
the  people  in  the  ^Fetropolis  of  the  west- 
ern world. 

They  were  a  roystering  set  in  those 
(lays.  Their  (nniisemeiits  were  generally 
of  the  heroic  order.  War  was  a  pastime, 
uladialorial  contests  their  recreation. 
The  amphitheatre  outside  the  city  walls 
would  seat  twenty  thousand  spectators. 
Within  the  city  is  the  Tragic  Theatre 
and  the  ('omic  Theatre.  In  the  Civic 
Korum  they  met  for  games,  for  seiiii- 
I'eligious  ceremonies,  and  to  discuss  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  public  weal.  Their 
courts  of  justice  were  open  not  only  to 
the  people,  but  to  the  air  and  sunshine 
as  well. 

The  streets  are  as  the  streets  of  old- 
world  cities  generally;  some  broad,  some 
with  little  more  than  space  for  a  single 
chariot  to  pass  along.  Nearly  all  are 
])aved  with  large  blocks  of  lava,  irregu- 
lar in  size  and  shape  but  closely  titted 
at  their  edges.  At  the  sides  are  raised 
foot-walks  and  across  the  streets  at  in- 
tervals, stepping  stones  on  which  foot- 
men might  pass  over.     Deci)  wheel-ruts 


STEPPING  STONES  AND  CHARIOT  RUTS 

between    these   stones    indicate    the    wear 
of  past  traftic. 

They  may  have  had  i)rinted  signs 
but  the  ones  seen  today  are  of  stone  or 
teri'a-cotta,  and  of  the  symbolic  order. 
A  money  chest  was  the  sign  of  the 
l)anker:   a   bundle  of  grain   indicated  a 
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l)al\('i'y:  a  .^oal   was  the  accepted  syiiilx)!  and  dwellings.     IJallis  wcfc  looked  upon 

of    a    dairy     (having'    presuinahly    some  not  only  as  a   sanitary   necessity   hut  as 

relation   to   l)iittei').    while   a    coiled   ser-  a   pleasure.     Bathdiouses  are  connnon-- 

l)ent   yave  notice  that   within   luiulit   he  douhled-walled  for  heat  and  steam,  and 


A    PRIVATE    PALACE, 


found  the  dealer  in  drujis.  Shops  were 
there  in  ahundance.  with  matei'ials  and 
tools  of  the  trade  indicatinu'  their  line  of 
husiness.  The  fuller,  the  brewer,  the 
wine  merchant,  the  innd<eeper.  were  all 
repi'esented.  Bakeries  wcm'c  Ihei-e  with 
hand-mills  for  tii-indinu'  the  grain,  and 
ovens,  in  some  of  wliicli  were  found  well 
preserved  loaves  of  bread. 

The  jmvenients  of  many  houses  were 
Ix'aiitiful  in  mosaics  of  white  and  colored 
mai'lile.  B^rescoes  were  on  many  ^va]ls 
mostly  in  dintiy  terra-cotta  reds  and  yel^ 
lows,  pi'esei'ved  in  their  present  condi- 
tion through  the  long  yi^ai's,  1  imagine  by 
volcanic  mud  and  ashes  as  well  as  by 
i'emarkal)le  preservative  virtue  within 
themselves.  The  iinest  luive  been  remov- 
ed bodily  to  the  museum  at  Xaples  with 
the  statuary  and  other  valuable  woi'ks 
of  art. 

The  water  system  was  \k-v\  complete. 
Fountains  were  connnon  in  public  courts 


I-NCOVEREl)    IN    1895. 

with  facilities  foi-  hot  and  cold  water, 
plunge  and  spi-ay.  That  the  thrifty 
l>lumber  had  his  innings  is  no  doubt 
true,  though  his  ablest  ally  — frost— is 
not  so  effective  hei'c  as  farther  north. 
Lead  i)i|)es  are  seen  in  many  |)laces  and 
specimens  of  work  which  would  not  do 
disci-edit  to  the  artisan  of  the  pi'cscnt 
day.  These  pi|)es  wei'e  formed  of  sheets 
of  lead  ;^-l6  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness and  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  bent 
I'ound  until  they  came  togcthei-,  the 
edges  turning  sharply  outward,  att'ord- 
ing  a  broad,  flat  sui-face  where  tliey  were 
joined  togethei'.  Their  diameter  vai'ied 
from  one  and  a  half  to  live  in(dies.  \ 
was  told  there  wei-e  "wipe-joints."  su|)- 
posed  to  b(^  a  modern  ac(piiremeid.  thci-e. 
but    r  saw  none. 

A  stone  watei'ing-ti-ough  stands  at 
the  sti-eet-side,  the  i)avemen1  at  its  front 
woi-n  deep  by  iron-shod  hoofs.  The  stony 
mouth  of  the  sculptured   face,   through 
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Aviiich  IIk''  watri'  oiu-c  pi)Uix'(l,  is  now  in 
truth  a  wry-mouth — worn  away  until 
tlic  opening  is  around  on  one  side  hy  the 
lips  of  the  street  people  who  quenched 


their  thirst  in  the  outpouring  stream  so 
long  ago. 

For  ol)jeets  in  detail  and  things  of 
special  interest  you  should  consult  the 
local  '"Guide  to  Pompeii,  illustrated." 
I  did.  From  it  I  gathered  vast  store  of 
knowledge  and,  incidentally,  some  fine 
examples  of  Angio-Italio  literature.  The 
writer  tackles  sub.jects  with  exceedingly 
Pompeiish  touch  tluit  sees  no  wrong  in 
stating  facts  and  goes  into  details  in 
matters  which  the  average  writer  skips. 
I  select  a  few  gems  and  quote  for  heJU  s 
leffcrs  i\H  well  as  for  information. 

"Very  important  was  also  here  the 
discovery  of  a  deposit  of  vegetal  coal 
the  same  used  now-a-days,  that  till  now 
vas  not  thought  to  the  at  Knowledge  of 
the  ancients,  while  it  was  emplayed  by 
the  manifacterer  of  cups." 

This  is  a  tragedy  all  the  same. 

"The  proximity  of  the  two  skeletons 
and  the  leanness  of  the  ill  formed  child 
leads  to  suppose  being  of  a  motter  run- 
ning away  and  beering  in  her  arms  her 
dear  child,  which  could  not  escape  by 
it  self,  owing  its  miserable  health.  They 
tied  from  the  danger  escaping  by  the 
windou  of  their  own  dwelling-house, 
for  not  finding  another  evasion  in  these 
supreme  moments,  when  the  rain  of 
ashes  were  going  to  burg  them  in  tlieir 
house." 

Here    is   a    graphic    description    of   a 


fresco  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon: 

"The  tliird  of  these  pictui-es  has  given 
much  to  study  for  its  subject.  There 
is  represented  a  solenni  judgment  like 
Salonni's— We  give  of  it  the  following 
description,  in  order  that  evergonc  may 
have  an  exact  idea  of  it. 

"The  scene  shows  a  royal  palace  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  great  pedesfal  before 
a  pavilion.  Upon  this  pedestal  is  an  old 
man  sitting  and  having  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  and  assisted  by  two  ministers, 
with  a  group  of  soldiers  behind  him  for 
denoting  the  royal  dignity.  Opposite 
the  king  is  a  large  tripoded  table,  upon 
which  lies  a  naked  little  bay,  while  a  sol- 
dier is  going  to  strack  the  baby  with  an 
hatchet  blaw.  and  near  the  table  a  wo- 
man looks  indift'erently  the  cruel  deed, 
which  the  soldier  is  executing — Beneath 
the  throne  is  another  woman  kneeling, 
who  prays  with  lifted  arms  the  sover- 
eign for  obtaining  a  great  grace,  that 
perhaps  of  saving  the  baby  from  death. ' ' 

Our  author  dips  into  natural  history : 

"Round  "the  podium  we  see  some  ani- 
mals; viz:  a  haughty  cock  stopping  at 
the  sight  of  a  stork  pecking  a  toad." 

He  touches  on  mythological  things: 

"Two  Nereids  ci'ossing  the  ocean,  one 
upon  a  marine  l)ull  the  othcM'  upon  a  hip- 
pocampus guided  by  a  Cupid." 

The  following  would  l)e  inleiisely  in- 
tei'csting  if  one  could  only  understand 
what  the  writer  was  di-iving  at: 

"Opposite  the  entrance  we  observe  tlie 
damaged  i)icture  of  Apollo,  woh.  having 
rejoined  Daphne,  presses  her  in  his  arms, 
while  the  Nymph  fallen  upon  her  hulls 
endeavours  to  repel  the  loving  deity's 
embi-ace.  An  Amoi'ino  keeping  her  veil 
makes  her  shawn  quite  naked." 

Incidentally  we  find  reference  to  "A 
Hsh  pond  for  k(H'])ing  geese."  That  gen- 
tlemen were  sometimes  annoyed  by  the 
pestifercnis  dun  nuiy  be  inferred  from 
the  following : 

"Near  the  peristilium  there  is  a  secret 
door  which  served  for  exit  to  the  master 
of  the  house  to  aidvo  the  expectation 
of  importunate  people." 


UnshriHjed,  untouched,  <white  and  ghastly 
on  its  mother  earth." 
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Out  on  the  side  toward  Vesuvius  is 
the  Hereuhmeum  gate.  Beyond  is  the 
Street  of  the  Tomhs.  Beside  the  gate 
is  a  niche  where,  tradition  says,  at  the 
time  of  tlie  destruction  of  the  city  tlie 
Ronum  soldier  stood  until  death  released 
him. 

In  the  museum  at  the  Porta  della 
^[arina  rest  mute  evidences  of  that 
dreadful  day  of  the  past.  Domestic  gods 
and  domestic  utensils,  tools  of  the 
mechanic,  the  arms  of  men  of  war,  an- 
cient locks  and  hinges,  woods  and  fab- 
rics, bread  and  fruits.  Skeletons  of 
liorses,  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  domestic 
fowls,  are  here  with  human  bones,  gath- 
ered as  the  work  of  excavating  has 
progressed.  Human  skulls  are  on  shelves 
and  the  semblance  in  plaster  of  human 
forms,  and  the  forms  of  animals  are  in 
glass  cases  through  the  centre  of  the 
room.     A  hound  with  white  fangs  and 


bronze  collar-rings ;  men  contorted,  as  if 
defying  fate ;  yielding  women,  face 
downward,  mutely  telling  the  story  of 
their  fear,  are  there — caught  in  the 
descending  mud  and  ashes,  which  formed 
a  matrix  about  their  bodies  as  perfect 
as  if  cast  in  moulders'  sand.  Into  these 
moulds  plaster  was  poured  to  take  the 
place  of  the  vanished  body,  and  hold 
firndy,  although  in  misshaped  place  the 
bones  and  metal  ornaments  which  once 
formed  part,  or  decoration,  of  the  living 
creature. 

But  the  sight  most  strange  to  me  of 
all,  and  grewsome  was — through  the 
grated  window  of  a  stone  dormitory,  whose 
heavy  roof  had  withstood  the  weight  of 
ashes  cast  upon  it— of  a  human  skeleton 
lying  as  it  has  lain  since  that  awful 
time  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  un- 
shrived,  untouched,  white  and  ghastly  on 
its  mother  earth. 


In  excavating,  cavities  were  exposed  in  which  human  bones  and  adornments  were 

sometimes  found.      It  was  suggested  that  when  such  were  broken  into 

they   be  filled  with   liquid   plaster  of  Paris  which  hardened  in 

form  of  the  space  it  filled  and   retained  its  shape  when 

the  matrix  of  volcanic  mud  and  ash  was  broken 

The  above  is  one  of  many 


away. 


preservec 


th 


e    museum. 


Like  the  Fame  of  the  Adirondacks 

We  have  been  constantly  and  steadily  growing 
until  we  have  long  since  outgi^oM'n  the  business 
capacity  of  our  present  quarters.  Our  old  store 
has  become  in  truth 

A     LANDMARK 

to  the  purchasing  public  of  the  Adirondack  re= 
gions,  but  must  soon  give  way  to  the  magnificei^t 
new  store  on  Glen  St.  which  is  nearly  completed 


THE  RESULT 

OF  GIVING 

THE  PL  R= 

CHASING 

PUBLIC  THE 

RIGHT 

GOODS  AT 

THE  RIGHT 

PR,ICE. 
A  SQCAR_E 

DEAL  TO 
EVERYONE. 


The  above  is  a  pen  outline  of  the  ncM'  store 
at  136=138  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  V. 

THE  GOODSON  BIiOTHER,S  CO. 


THE  ENTERING  WEDGE 

TITK  late  lamented  Legislature,  just  before  it  expired, 
l)assed  concurrent  resolutions  proj)osing  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  7,  Article  VII.  of  the  Constitution. 
As  the  law  stands  at  present  it  reads,  "7'//r  hinds  of  I  he 
State  new  owned  or  hereafter  acqtdred  eonsfifuiiiKi  the 
forest  preserve  as  now  fixed  by  Jaw  shall  he  forca  r  k<  pt 
as  wild  forest  lauds.  They  shaU  not  he  leased,  sold  or 
exchanged,  or  taken  by  aiey  corporation,  public  or  private, 
nor  shedl  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  d(  strayed.  " 
The  amendment  proposed  is  to  insert  the  following'  words: 
''excepting  such  lands  as  the  Legislature  slndl  provide  by 
law  shall  necessarily  be  used  for  the  storay(  of  irater  for 
public  purposes  and  the  covstruction   of  dams   llni-ifor.'" 

If  this  proposed  amendment  means  anything,  it  means 
that  any  corporation  able  to  control  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise the  requisite  number  of  votes  in  the  Leuislature  can 
secure  permission  to  enter  in  and  occupy  without  any  i-e- 
striction  as  to  time  or  extent,  any  sin-tion  of  the  State  lands 
that  they  consider  necessary,  with  the  privilege  of  cutting 
away  the  forests  to  such  extent  as  they  may  assume  to  be 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dams  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  woi'k  and  the  final  flooding'  of  territory 
"for  the  storage  of  water  for  public  purposes,"  under 
which  head  may  easily  come  the  ticneratiuiz'  of  powei-  and 
the  transportation  of  logs  for  lumliei-,  w()od-])ulp.  (4c. 

If  the  measure  should  become  a  law  it  would  absolutely 
and  entirely  nullify  the  protective  clause  by  which  the  Adi- 
rondack State  Park  may  be  held  forever  as  wild  public 
lands. 

Do  the  people  want  this? 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  cities  of  the  Hudson 
must  iio  to  the  Adirondacks  for  their  suj^ply  of  drinkiny' 
water.  The  mountains  are  the  ultimate.  All  lesser  i)rojects 
are  but  makeshifts. 
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The  mountains  that  stretch  from  north  to  south 


KEENE  VALLEY 

S.  R.  STODDARD 


KEENE  VALLEY  uudoubtetlly 
possesses  the  loveliest  combination 
of  quiet  vale  and  wild  mountain 
surroundings  of  any  section  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks  if  not  indeed  on  the  continent. 
Throuiih  it  from  the  south  come  the 
s]>arkling'  waters  of  the  Au  Sable,  tiow- 
ing  quietly  over  glistening  white  sand, 
nnirnuu'ing  through  pleasant  borders 
dancing  among  the  stones.  At  points  it 
is  broken  and  rapid,  dashing  down  race- 
ways and  tumbling'  in  the  spray  and 
foam  of  cataracts  oi-  crowding  angrily 
between  imprisoning  walls  and  undei- 
dark  ledges,  outwai'd  through  the  north- 
ern portals  and  away  to  join  its  sister 
stream  from  the  yreat  Indian   Pass  on 


the  west.  There  are  restful  maples, 
great  massy,  drooping  elms,  clumps  of 
alders  and  canopies  of  nativi'  grai)e-vine 
clasping  the  I'ocks  or  festooning  the 
sturdy  trees  through  which  open  up  vis- 
tas of  meadow  and  a  l)a;'kground  of 
mountain  green. 

The  most  comprehensive  view  of  the 
entire  valley  may  be  found  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Blount  Hurricane.  Here,  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  lower  level,  is 
Hurricane  Lodge,  a  delightful  though 
un])i'etentious  nuxlern  hotel  overlooking 
it  all.  A  thousand  feet  below  runs  the 
river  through  the  l)ottom  of  the  valley. 
Beyong,  rising  stee])  o'er  steep  are  the 
mountains   that   stretch   from   north   to 


s.  i:.  sronnAin). 


south  ill  lirokcii  (iiitliiic  ;i,L;;iiiisl  llic  sky.  hcyoud  the  ixiiiil  where  the  rojid  froin 
In  the  far  iioi-lhwcsl  is  Wliilefacc  stand-  Westpoi't  now  (h'seends.  'I'he  uppei-  h'\-el 
ing'  guard  over  Lak'e  IMacid.  westerl;,-  of  this  ohl  hd^e  is  seen  in  the  terraees 
the  gorge  in  which  lie  the  Cascade  along  on  the  western  side,  most  prom- 
Lakes ;  southwai'd  ai'c  tlie  great  peaks  inently  detined  in  a  phdcau  just  south 
that    cluster    about    Tahawus     ami    the  of   the    little    village     of     Keene   Valley 


lesser  ones  around  the  An  Sable  Lakes. 
On  the  way  down  int<i  the  \allev,  in  a  re- 
tiring lateral  we  pass  the  (ilenmoi-e 
Sunnner  School,  a  resoi-t  for  such  ;is 
wrestle  with  (Uiestions  of  a  scientific,  so- 


whei-e  the  ancient  stream  deliouclied 
fi'om  the  mountain  gorge  al)ove  and 
spread  its  delrilns  out  in  an  extended 
beacli.  .V  pai-t  of  tlu'  inliolding  wall  of 
this  ohl  lake  is  found  in  the  castellated 


KEENE   VALLEY    FROM   THE    SOUTH 


cial  and  economic  trend  for  summer  di- 
version. 

The  best  general  view  of  the  upper 
valley  may  be  had  fi'oni  the  "Balcony" 
on  the  west  side  from  which  it  appeal's 
spread  out  like  a  map.  The  most  perfect 
picture,  showing  no  ungraceful  line  that 
one  could  wish  different,  is  had  from 
Split  Rock  oi-  from  Prosyx^'t  Hill,  the 
latter  l)eing  the  more  easily  acc(^ssil)le. 

On  every  side  the  mountains  shut  it  in 
rising  abruptly  from  bottom  land.  In 
ancient  times,  no  doubt,  all  this  level 
through  which  the  I'iver  now  runs  was 
the  bed  of  a  lake  that  stretcdied  full  five 
miles    from    Keene    Heights,    northward 


bluff  that  centrally  Hlls  the  valley  to- 
wards its  north  end,  at  the  right  or  left 
of  which  was  the  ancient  outlet. 

Picturesque  bits  are  found  every- 
where. The  waterfalls  are  many  and 
varied.  Hulls  Falls.  Phelps  Falls,  Moss 
Cascade,  Russell  and  Roaring  Brook 
Falls,  ai'<'  all  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Keene  \'allev  in  the  jtostal  depart- 
m(Mit  is  the  little  village  nestling  be- 
twecMi  the  liills  tlll'ce  miles  fi'om  the  val- 
ley's head.  \\(.'vv  will  be  fonml  comfort- 
able holels  and  the  gentle  ])ustle  of  a 
countiy  town,  not  unrestful  as  a  whole. 
Centrally  at  the  south,  curiously  like  an 
old-fashioned  sun-dial,  Noonmark  rises. 


THE  AU  SABLE  LAKES 

Looking  South  From  Top  of  Indian  Head 
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the  time  keeper  for  all  the  vnllcy  jiik]  Snhlc    Ljike.      Froiii    its   oiilict    we   look 

directly   over   which   stands   the   sun   at  (),-ei-  one  of  tlie  iiiosl  hcaiiliriil  passes  in 

noon.  tile  woods.     'I'lic  hike  is  Swiss-like  in  its 

An  excellent  road  extends  the  cnlire  licauty.     At  the  h'fl,  close  by,  is  Indian 

length    of    the    valley,    no)'th     to    Keene  Head,   one   of   the   ^I'aiidcst    slonc    faces 


KEENE  VALLLY 

South  from  the  Tahawus  House 


Center  an;l  southward  to  SL  Ilulierts, 
three  miles  from  the  vilkv^ie,  eoniinued 
in  the  ]^rivate  road  through  the  Adi- 
rondack ^lountain  Preserve  (open  to  tlic 
public  on  ])ayment  of  a  moderate  loll) 
three  and  one-half  miles  fai'thcr  throuuli 
the  forest,  to  the  foot  of  the  Lowei-  An 
Sable  Lake. 

From  St.  IIul)ei*ts  the  outlook  is  viM-y 
fine.  Directly  at  the  (>ast  is  the  (iiant,  its 
sides  and  sunnnit  seai-red  and  tilistenini:'. 
Over  its  riuht  tlank  comes  Roarinu'  IJrook 
P^alls,  a  thread  of  silver  as  seen  in 
glinipses  thi'ouiih  the  trees.  Beyond,  at 
the  ri^ht,  is  the  ( iiant 's  \Vashl)owl,  held 
in  l)y  a  narrow  led^e  500  feet  in  hei.uht, 
from  whicli  a  strong'  arm  may  send  a 
stone  over  into  Chapel  Pond  resting'  at 
the  bottom  of  the  *iorge.  In  the  nolch 
farther   to   the   west    is   the   Lower   Au 


known,  se;^ond  only  to  the  Profile  in  the 
V\  liile  .Mountains,  o>rander  even  in  its 
sui)poi'tinu'  featui-es.  Beyond,  on  the 
left,  sti('tch(  s  Alounl  Colvin,  rising 
abruptly  fi'oiii  the  water  then  backward 
to  its  sharp  i-idge  l.oOO  feet  above.  On 
the  west  is  Hesagonia  almost  as  abrupt, 
Ihe  shores  of  the  lake  at  right  and  left 
are  almost  impassable. 

Rainbow  Falls  near  this  point  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  in  the  gorge 
west  of  the  outlet  with  vertical  walls 
veiy  like  Au  Sable  Chasm,  while  rough 
boulders  fill  the  bottom.  Over  the  edge 
of  tlie  cliff's  at  Ihe  noi'lli  comes  the 
sti'eam  like  a  skein  of  white  silk  hanging 
down  the  rocks  which  unravelling  loses 
foi'm  and  i-eaclu^s  the  l)ottom.  lightly  as 
i'all  snow  flakes,  then  gathering  its  tiny 
dro])s  together  once  more  a  stream  goes 
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sinking  softly   down   its  tMuci-akl   paved  wooded  to  the  water's  edge  and  in  the 

steps  to  the  river  l)eh)w.     From  the  head  depths  are  rough  camps  belonging  to  the 

of  the  Lower  Lake  a  trail  leads  a  mile  Keene  Valley  guides.     It  retlects  a  cir- 

beyond  to  the  Upper  Lake.     This  also  is  ele  of  giants,  rifted  and  scarred,  whose 

beautiful,    tliougli   of   a    different    ordiM-  sides   show    mountain    tori-ents   and    the 

fi'om  the  Lower.     Ls  shoi-es  are  thickly  glistening  whilc^  ])ath  of  tlu' avalanclie. 


RAINBOW   FALLS 


AUSABLE    LAKE    AND    MOUNTAIN 

CLUB 


EDWIN  I.  H.  HOWELL 


TIIL  Adiroiidiick  Mountain  Kcsorvi' 
was  inc()rp()i'at(nl  in  1887,  and  at 
once  aeiiuired  title  to  Township 
Xo.  48.  Totten  and  Ci-osstield's  {jiundiase, 
in  the  Towns  of  Kcene  and  North  Hud- 
son, Essex  County,  X.  Y.,  containing- 
over  28.000  acres  oF  hind  and  water.  In 
tlic  year  18!)0  sonic  l,(iOO  acres,  in  va- 
rious lots  wci'c  i)urchased  and  adih^l  to 
the  orijj'inal  pi-operty  of  this  eonii)any. 
Township  Xo.  48  was  never  suhdividetl 
into  lots.  It  lies  in  one  of  the  wildest 
and  niosi  picturesque  regions  of  the  Adi- 
I'outlack  .Mountains,  a  tract  where  nature 
has  si)i'ead  out  beauty  ami  urandeui' 
with  a  Invisli  hand.  The  policy  of  the 
Reserve  has  been  to  keep  the  territory 
in  its  natuial  state  so  far  as  practicable 
—  to  preserve  the  lakes,  streams  and  for- 
ests in  llieir  initive  beauty,  to  protect 
the  uame.  and  stock  the  watei's  witli 
ti'out.  .Xo  timber  is  alloweil  to  be  cut, 
except  dead  or  fallen  trees,  or  those 
needed  foi"  buildinii'  camps.  This  tract 
retains  in  the  main  the  original  gi-owth 
of  trees,  its  forests  never  having  been 
given  ov(M'  to  the  lnnd)ermen's  axe.  Sit- 
uated as  it  is  amid,  and  containing  with- 
in its  ])oundaries,  some  of  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  State;  being  well  supplied 
with  water  and  bearing  a  pi'imeval 
growth  of  many  kinds  of  trees,  it  affoi'ds 
ample  shelter  and  choice  homes  foi-  ani- 
mals, birds  and  fish,  and  is  a  vei'itable 
paradise  for  game.  The  (iothics.  Hay- 
stack, Sebille,  X^oonmai-k  and  other  lofty 
peaks  stand  within  its  boundaries,  while 


Mts.  .Marcy  and  Dix  are  upon  its  bor- 
dei's  with  sunnnits  just  outside  the  lines. 
Its  princi})al  waters  are  the  two  Au 
Sable  lakes,  each  over  two  iniles  in 
length,  and  theii-  outlet,  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  p]lk  Lake  lies  adjacent  to, 
and  has  an  inlet  of  considerable  water 
from  this  territory.  Besides  these,  there 
ai'c  other  small  j)on(ls  and  many 
streams  of  worthy  size.  Tliei'c  are  many 
miles  of  ti'ails  leading  to  important 
streams  and  mountains  and  one  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  Adirondacks  has  been 
constructed  through  the  forests  from 
the  Club  House  three  and  one-half  miles 
to  the  Lower  Ansable  Lake. 

For  some  years  the  increased  taxation 
(due  to  the  advance  in  value  of  forest 
lands )  has  nuule  it  more  and  more  difiti- 
cult  to  maintain  these  magnificent  for- 
ests, and  to  insure  an  income  sufficient 
to  ])i-esei've  these  woods  and  watei's  froni 
hnnbering  operations,  a  club  has  been 
organized  within  the  Reserve,  to  b(» 
known  as  the  Au  Sable  Lake  and  Moun- 
tain Club.  All  stockholders  of  the  Adi- 
I'ondack  ^lountain  Reserve  are  members 
of  this  Club,  and  the  privileges  are  ex- 
tended to  those  persons  who  are  elected 
mend)ei's  or  subscribers.  The  public  has 
always  l)een  allowed  access  to  the  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  same  rules  g'overning- 
the  stockholders. 

The  land  and  buildings  formerly  own- 
ed by  the  St.  Huberts  Hotel  Company 
have  been  ac(|uii'ed  l)y  the  Club  and  St. 
Hubei'ts   Inn   will,   after  altc^-ations,   be- 
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conic  tlic  civil)  lIcMisc.  Twelve  Club  cot- 
tajies,  the  stables,  i-olf  course,  tennis 
courts,  etc.,  will  tiive  those  who  love  the 
woods,  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
outdoor  life,  and  provitle  a  sunnner 
home  for  the  members. 

While  the  tishinu,  huntinti'.  Club 
camps  and  boats  are  reserved  for  the 
members  and  their  su*^'sts.  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  owners  of  the  proi)erty  to 


yet  the  SuperintendtMit  has  power  to  ac- 
cord iiuest  privileges  for  two  days,  to 
persons  travel lin<i'  throuti'h  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  who  may  desire  to  visit  the  prop- 
ei'ty  and  to  stop  at  the  Club  House. 

The  officers  of  the  An  Sabh^  Lake  and 
Mountain  Club  ai'c:  President,  Robert 
W.  deForest.  New  York;  Secretary, 
William  Alexander,  New  York;  Treas- 
urer,     Robert      Neilson,      Philadelphia. 


THE  GIANT    FROM   ST.    HUBERTS 


close  it  to  the  iud)lic.  Visitors  to  the 
property  may  use  the  trails,  drive  upon 
the  lake  road  (upon  payment  of  the  pre- 
scrib(^d  tolls)  and  rent  boats  upon  the 
Lower  Lake.  The  Su{)erintendent  may 
also  issue  special  iiuest  cards,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  iiuest's  fee,  to  per- 
sons accompanied  by  an  authoi-ized 
g'uide,  who  desire  to  visit  the  Upper 
Lake,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to 
camps  and  length  of  stay,  and,  while  the 
Club  Ilonsc^  is  not  in  any  sense  an  Inn, 


Club  Committee,  Theodore  C.  JancM'ay, 
M.  U.,  Chairman,  Alexander  M.  White, 
Jr.,  Hon.  Henry  Roberts,  S.  Burns  Wes- 
ton. Ldward  L  H.  Howell,  William 
Alexander,  Robert  Xeilson.  Superin- 
tendent. W.  Scott  Brown,  Saint  Huberts, 
N.  Y. 

:\rr.  William  G.  Neilson,  of  Philadel- 
l)hia,  was  the  organizer  of  the  Reserve, 
and  for  many  years  served  as  its  Presi- 
dent. 


^ 
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THE   GLENMORE   SUMMER   SCHOOL 


STEPHEN   F.  WESTON,   Dean,  Antioch  College 


THE  ( ;  LENMORE  S  TT  ]\I  I\I  E  R 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  CULTURE 
SCIENCES  is  situated  at  East 
Hill  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Hui'- 
I'ieane,  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
Keene  Valley  and  about  two  miles  fi'oiu 
the  Vilhiiie  of  Kin'ue  and  six  miles  fi-om 
Keene  Valley  vilhiiie.  There  are  eleven 
buildings  on  the  plaee— a  dinin^i'  hall 
and  lecture  room,  two  cotta^ie  dormi- 
tories and  eight  private  eottaiies.  The 
school  was  founded  by  the  late  Thonuis 
Davidson  in  the  yeai-  1889.  Rrofessor 
Davidson  had  held  a  Sunnner  School  at 
Farminjj'ton,  Conn.,  for  several  years, 
which  was  in  a  way  a  successor  of  the 
famous  Concord  School  of  Philosopliy. 
At  the  close  of  tlie  session  at  Faniiinulon 


in  June.  L'^89,  alxuit  twelve  of  Profes- 
sor Davidson's  friends  (of  whom  the 
writer  was  one)  accompanied  him  to  his 
"farm  in  the  Adirondacks, "  which  he 
had  hoULihl  eai'ly  in  the  year.  During 
the  summei'  a  few  informal  lectures  were 
uiven  and  Prof.  Davidson  gave  it  the 
name  of  (Jleiniiore.  The  next  summer  a 
iTgular  course  of  lectures  was  given  in 
Philosophy,  Literature  and  in  Social 
Science.  Fi'om  that  time  to  the  pi-esi^nt 
thei'c  have  l)een  sunnner  sessions  regular- 
ly continuing  for  eight  weeks  in  July 
and  August.  Until  his  death  in  1900 
Professor  Davidson  was  the  chief  lec- 
turer, though  lectures  were  given  at  dif- 
ferent times  l)y  lion.  W.  T.  Harris,  Pro- 
fessors   Dewev.    Ix'ovce.   Bakewell,    Presi- 
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(lent  Scliuniuiiiii  and  olluM's.  At  Profi'S- 
soi-  Davidson's  dcatli  ( ilcnMioi'c  was  left 
to  Professoi-  (".  M.  Hakewell,  now  of 
Yale  nnivcrsity.  but  the  active  niana^e- 
meiit  of  the  school  has  l)een  under  tlie 
char.ue  of  the  writer. 

TluMV  has  been  no  real  change  in  th'> 
policy  and  ti'aditions  of  (ilenmore  since 
Pi'ofessor      Davidson's      death,      though 
there  is  a  deep  loss  in  his  ^reat  person- 
ality.    It  is  the  aim  of  Professor  Bake- 
well    and    the    pr(\seut    niana^ement    to 
carry  out  as  nearly  as  is  i)ossil)]e  under 
the  elianm'd  conditions  the  ideas  of  Pro- 
fessoi-  Davidson.      Eni])hasis  is  uiv(Mi   to 
simplicity   in    living'  and   to  the  culture 
sciences,      (ileiunoi-e   is,   and  always  has 
been,  a  beautiful  and  healthfid  summer 
resort  surroundiMl  l»y.  or  permeated  with, 
an    intellectual    and    moral    atmosphei'e 
that   tt^ids   to   iiiculcate   nctble   thoughts 
and   ideals  and   em])hasizes  the  serious- 
ness ratlier  than  the  frivolities  of  life. 

That  (il(Munor<'  maintains  her  high  in- 
tellectual    and     cultural     ti'aditions     is 
shown  in  th<'  names  of  the  lectui'ci's  wlio 
liave  spoken  there  in  i-ecent  years,  among 
them  being  lion.  W.  T.  Harris.   Profes- 
soi's  M^illiam  James,   Felix  Adler.  ('.  M. 
Bakewell,  -lohn   D(nvey,  Fredei'ick  J.  E. 
Woodbi'idge,   Nathaniel    Sclniiidt,  James 
B.  Angell  and  J.  ('lai'k  .Murray,   repi'e- 
senting    the    Universities     of    Ilai'vai-d, 
Vale.    Columbia,    Cornell,    Chicago    and 
.Magill  of  Montreal.     Subjects  ai'e  usual- 
ly  considei'cd    by    the   speakers    in    four 
h^'tui-es    given    on    Mondays.    Tuesdays. 
Tlnii'sdays  and  Fridays.     The  following 
pi'ogram  foi-  the  summer  of  li^lOli.  begin- 
ning July  9,  is  characteristic  : 

jMorris  Cohen.  P).  S.,  FeUow,  Harvard 
TTniversity;  subject:  The  Practical  Phil- 
osophy of  Kant. 

John    Dcwev,    Ph.    D..   Columbia   Vm 


versify;  subject:  Philosophical  Problems 
in  Every  Day  Life.  Sunday  lecture: 
The  Ethics  of  Experience. 

Dickinson  S.  Millei',  Ph.  1).,  Columbia 
University;  subject:  Ideals  and  Tem- 
peraments. Sunday  lecture:  "A  View 
of  the  Woi-ld." 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge.  Ph.  D., 
Columliia  University;  subject:  Expe- 
i-ience  and  Philosophy. 

James  P.  Pratt,  Ph.  1)..  Williams  Col- 
lege; subject:  The  Psychology  of  Reli- 
gious Belief. 

(ieorge  M.  Stratton,  Ph.  1).,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univei'sity ;  subject:  Mental 
Contrasts  in  Religion. 

Felix  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  Columl)ia  Univer- 
sity. Is  expected  to  give  two  lectures. 
The  othei'  lectures  of  this  Aveek  will  be 
given  either  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  Ph.  D., 
Yale  University,  oi-  W.  P.  Montague. 
Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University. 

J.  Clai'k  Murray,  LL.  I).,  foi-merly  of 
Magill  University;  subject:  The  Pliilos- 
ophy  of  Literature. 

The  charg(^s,  including  lectures,  are 
.j^lO.OO  pel-  week.  P^xtra  for  private  cot- 
tages. ^'l.Oi)  to  -i^o.OO  pel-  week.  Charges 
per  day.  -tUoO. 

For  parties  not  guests  at  (ilenmore 
lecture  charges  are:  .^10.01)  for  season 
tickets,  $;5.(H)  for  ten  tickets,  ^l.oO  for 
foui'  tickets,   oOc  single  admission. 

(ilenmore  does  not  decry  amusements, 
l)ut  it  is  not  a  place  of  the  aimless  and 
frivolous  life  of  the  ordinary  summer 
hotel.  As  a  summer  i-esort  (ilenmore 
is  distinctively  uni(iue  and  is  charac- 
teristically what  migiit  be  called  "an  in- 
tellectual summer  i-esoi't"  — a  resort  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  wholly  discard 
th(Mi-  intellectual  intei-ests  while  seeking 
rest  and  rtH'i'eation  from  their  ordinary 
avocations,  or  pi-ofessions. 


^       .^       ^<       ^       ^ 


ELK  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 


HARRY  V.   RADFORD 


\A\  oi-  wapiti, 
like  the  moose 
ami  the  heaver, 
i'oi'merly  found 
their  iiatiu'al 
home  in  the 
Aclirondacks. 
At  the  beo'in- 
iiiug'  of  the  hist 
( entiivy  it  was 
('  o  m  m  o  n  1  y 
found  thi'ouo'h- 
out  the  whole  Appalaehian  system,  from 
New  York  southward,  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Viroinias,  and  Ken- 
tucky, havinji'  been  amonu'  its  most  fa- 
vored haunts.  At  the  present  time,  we 
miji'ht  be  disposed  to  regard  the  wapiti 
as  a  distinctly  western,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tain aninuil,  and  even  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  its  former  al)undance  in  the  east.  It 
is  indeed  strange  with  what  rapidity  and 
completeness  even  the  remembrance  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  wild  animal 
species  in  a  given  region  passes  from 
the  mind  of  man.  How  many  persons 
are  aware  that  the  bison  ranged  of  old  to 
tide-water  in  Virginia,  and  was  very 
abundant  in  Xoi'th  Carolina'.'     llardlv  a 


generation  has  passed  away  since  at  least 
a  f(nv  of  the  original  elk  still  sui'vived 
in  I'einisylvania  :  yet,  how  many  citizens 
of  that  State  have  even  heard  that  the 
elk  is  a  native  animal  ?  In  New  York, 
not  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
elk's  extinction  became  complete,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  not  one  school-child  out 
of  a  thousand  in  this  State  knows  that 
the  elk  is  to  be  classed  with  our  natural 
fauna. 

Of  course,  the  naturalists,  and  investi- 
gative sportsmen,  have  always  known 
that  the  wapiti  is  one  of  our  native  ani- 
mals; and  any  person  who  will  open  the 
l)ages  of  any  trustworthy  American  nat- 
uralist, be  he  early  or  recent  writer,  will 
find  abnndant  pi-oof  of  tlu'  fact.  Hut 
how  many  persons  ever  open  the  pages 
of  such  a  book '.' 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty 
just  at  what  time  the  elk  disappeared 
from  the  Adirondacks.  DeKay,  writing 
in  18-12,  sets  the  date  of  lS;](i,  but  Mei-- 
I'iam,  in  1884,  contradicts  Ibis,  and  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  the  Adirondack 
elk  became  extinct  at  an  eai'lier  date. 
In  a  general  way,  we  might  perhaps 
safelv  sav  that  this  unfortunate  occur- 
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renee  hn]ip('ned  nliout  ii   liuiidi-cd  y(';irs  most  i-ecent  <iift  was  that  of  "Sir.  Austin 

ago.  ("orl»in.    who,    in    :\Iaivh     last,     shipped 

But  what  is  of  lireatcr  interest  to  the  twciily-six  lo  tlic  Adii-ondacks,  seventeen 

averag'e  eitizen  than  the  date  of  the  elk's  of  which  were  turned  loose  at  Neweomh, 

extermination,  is  the  fact  that  a  deter-  in  Essex  County,  and  nine  on  the  west 


THE  ELK  AT  NORTH  CREEK 

mined  etit'ort  is  now  heiny  made  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  reintroduce  this 
lordly  deer  into  its  former  home  in  the 
Adiron(hieks.  The  start  was  made  in 
1901,  when  twenty-two  elk  were  liber- 
ated at  Raquette  Lake.  Since  then  sev- 
eral public-spirited  persons  have  pre- 
sented small  herds  of  elk  to  the  State, 
which  have  been  released  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  at  various  times  and  places.     The 


ARRIVAL  AT  NEWCOMB 

side  oT  Lake  (Jeorjiv,  in  Warren  County. 
Tlie  latest  estimate  of  the  Foi'cst,  Fish 
and  (fame  Connnission  places  the  num- 
ber of  wild  elk  in  the  Adirondaeks  today 
at  1^50,  which  estiiiuite  does  not  include 
the  twenty-six  i-ecently  liberated.  The 
elk  l)ears  youni,'  in  ]\lay,  so  that  this 
summer  there  should  ])e  from  800  to  400 
elk  in  the  Adirondaeks. 
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TRAIN    BEARING    ELK    IN    CHARGE    OF 

HARRY   V.    RADFORD,    EN  ROUTE 

FOR    THE   MOUNTAINS 


MITCHELL  SABATTIS 

Adirondack  Guide  and   Hunter 
1816-1906 


MITCHELL  SABATTIS 


HENRY  D.  KELLOGG 


M 


IT('1IP:LL  SABxVTTIS,  ,i  nctcl 
Iiidian  liiiide,  died  at  Loiiu  Lake 
April  17,  1!)0(J.  He  was  horn  a1 
Larisln-illc,  St.  Lawi-enee  County,  Sc])- 
Icniltci-  21),  181(),  of  pui'c  Lrlian  blood 
of  llic  tribe  of  Si.  l^'raneis,  and  liiinres 
extensively  in  the  history  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region.  I'e  took  to  the  woods  at  an 
early  <\v:e  and  became  famous  as  a  hunler 
while  still  a  youuLi'  man.  lie  came  hon- 
estly by  his  love  for  the  woods  both  by 
iideritanee  and  early  training-.  At  the 
death  of  his  motln'r.  whieh  occurred 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  auc.  his 
father.  Captain  i^■ter  as  he  was  known 
and  universally  calh^l,  with  no  other 
way  of  disposing'  of  the  boy,  cai-ried  him 
alony  on  his  various  huntinu  expeditions. 
Captain  Peter  earned  his  riylit  to  the 
title  of  captain  by  his  services  in  the 
American  army  dui'inu'  the  Hevolution 
and  was  said  to  be  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  red  nuin,  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
108  years. 

Mitchell  was  bi-ought  to  Long  Lake 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age  and  re- 
sided in  that  vicinity  and  at  Newcond) 
until  his  death.  He  was  mai-i-ieil  to 
Elizabeth  Dainl)urgh  in  184:^  who  bore 
him  eleven  children,  six  boys  and  five 
girls.  He  is  sui'vived  l)y  three  sons, 
Charles,  Isaac  and  Harry,  all  noti'd 
guides  still  living  at  Long  Lake,  and 
three  daughters. 

He  spoke  four  ditt'erent  languages 
(juite  tiuently  —  Abenakae,  Mohawk, 
French   and   English.      He   was   earnest 


and  intelligent  and  a  man  of  marked 
character  and  aliility.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church  and  it  was 
through  his  zeal  and  untiring  energy 
that  the  tii'st  chui'ch  was  erected  at  Long 
Lake,  he  collecting  most  of  the  funds 
with  which  it  was  built.  On  his  first 
\isit  to  Long  Lake  it  was  almost  un- 
brok-en  wilderness.  There  w»M-e  then 
only  two  or  three  white  faunlies  liv- 
ing there  and  but  few  white  men  had 
ever  visited  that  section  of  the  country. 
.Mit(diell  was  an  authority  on  nuiny  facts 
relating  to  Indian  history.  He  was  a 
successful  hunter  in  old  times  and  he's 
l)i'ol)ably  seen  more  of  cam])  antl  woods 
life  and  knew  the  woods  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  great  wilderness  and 
it  was  univei'sally  conceded  by  other 
guides  that  he  had  the  best  knowledge 
of  the  woods,  and  of  hunting  and  trap- 
ping of  any  man  that  ever  practised 
wood-ci-aft  in  them  unless  it  might  be 
Cai)tain  Parker  "The  Leatherstockings 
of  the  Adirondack's,""  who  is  still  hale 
and  hearty  with  his  eighty-six  years  and 
who  used  to  be  a  companion  of  ^Mitchell's 
on  various  hunting  and  trapping  exi)edi- 
tions.  Many  are  the  tales  told  around 
blazing  campfii-es  at  night  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  two  with  wild  beasts  in  those 
early  days. 

Mitchell  killed  his  first  deer  when  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age.  Since  then  the 
innnber  that  have  fallen  before  his  un- 
I'l'ring  I'itie  is  legion.  The  writer  has 
heard  him  tell  of  killing  fifteen  deer  in 
one  (lav,  "still-hunting."     He  was  fear- 
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l(.\ss.     lie  has  killed  scores  of  Ix'tirs  and 
jii-ohably  more  panthers  than  any  other 
hunter  in  the  Adirondacks.     At  the  time 
he  eame  to  Lon^'  Lake  uanie  of  all  kinds 
was  plenty  and  panthers  numerous.     He 
and  a  companion  were  out  huntiufi'  once 
and  came  across  the  track  of  a  lai-^e  pan- 
ther.    Mitchell   had  a   doy-  named  Turk 
which  was  a  ureat  do<i'  for  jianthers.     (I 
miuht  say  hei-e  that  not  one  doii'  in  five 
hundred   will    follow  a  panther's  track, 
but    instead   will    tui-n   tail    and   go   the 
other  way.)     Turk  followed  the  panther 
who  took  refuge  in  a  ledge  of  rocks.   The 
only  way  to   get   at   him   was  to   crawl 
along  a  narrow  shelf  high  up  on  its  face. 
^Mitchell  knew  the  hole  the  {)anther  had 
entered.     He  would  not  send  the  dog  in. 
fearing  he  might  be  killed,  but  instead 
cut  a  long  pole  which  he  sharpened  at 
the  end,  and  instructing  his  companion 
to    watch    and    to    fire    innnediately    the 
panther   showed    himself,    laid   his   own 
gun   aside   and   advanced   to   the   open- 
ing.     Here   he   began   punching    in   the 
hole.     Presently  he  heard  fierce  growls 
and  could  see  the  gleam  of  the  creature's 
eyes.     Then  the  panther,  finding  it  un- 
bearable, dashed  out  past  his  tormc^itor 
to  escape.     Turk  followed  and  the  pan- 
ther (piickly  took  to  a  tree  when  Mitchell, 
regaining  his  trusty  rifle,  dispatched  him 
with    a    single   shot.      When    he    looked 
around  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
companion  he  had  left  to  guard,  he  was 
found  on  the  very  top  of  the  ledge  where 
he   had  climbed  when   he  had   heard  the 
beast's  fierce  growls.     He  had  concluded 
that  "discretion  was  the  better  ])art  of 
valor"  and  that  "distance"  would  lend 
"enchantment  to  the  view."     The  pan- 
ther measured  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
In  early  days  moose  were  plenty  in  the 


Adirondacks  and  the  veteran  enjoyed 
telling  tales  of  his  experience  in  hunting 
them.  He  killed  about  thii'ty  moose  in 
all,  the  last  one  being  in  1854.  He  was 
one  of  the  fii'st  to  keep  sportsmen  and 
tourists  here  and  entertained  nuuiy  vis- 
itors before  there  were  any  regular  ho- 
tels in  the  section.  A  granddaughter  of 
his  (now  ^Irs.  \Vm.  T.  Powers)  and  her 
husband  keep  the  "Kan-a-tenah,"  a 
nice,  large  house  standing  on  the  site  of 
the   old    Sabattis   home. 

"Mount  Sabattis,"  "Sabattis"  (post- 
otifice  at  Long  Lake  West),  and  "Sabat- 
tis Park,"  owned  by  C.  K.  Chitty,  of 
New  York,  were  all  named  in  his  honor. 
The  Hev.  W.  H.  IL  .Murray  of  Adiron- 
dack fame,  has  iunnortali/ed  the  name 
of  "Honest  John  Plumley"  by  his  ac- 
count of  llieii-  going  over  Buttermilk 
P'alls  in  a  guide  boat.  It  remains  for 
someone  to  iuniiortalize  the  luime  of 
Mitchell  Sabattis  by  a  truthfid  account 
of  the  good  deeds  done  in  his  time  and 
for  the  upright  and  honest  life  he  lived, 
^litchell  had  a  stroke  of  i)aralysis  about 
eight  years  ago  and  from  then  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  nearly  helpless. 
He  was  a  constant  sufferer  but  never  a 
woi'd  of  complaining  esca|)ed  his  lips. 
He  retained  his  mental  faculties  to  the 
last.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
living  with  his  son  Harry  and  his  wife, 
Ife  two  devoted  in  their  attention  to  the 
sufferer. 

"Uncle  Mitchell,"  as  he  was  famil- 
iai'ly  called,  was  a  synonym  of  all  that 
was  good.  It  was  believed  that  he  did 
not  have  an  enemy  in  the  workl.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  Christian,  and 
no  doubt  went  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  his  Fathers,  resi)ectetl  and 
loved  bv  all. 


HELEN  KING  walked  slowly  along 
the  road  from  her  father's  farm 
toward  the  little  town  of  Forest 
Grove.     It  was  a  mail  day,  and  she  was 
expecting  a  letter  from  her  lover  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

"His  time  is  nearly  served,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "Only  a  few  months  more 
and  he  will  be  at  home." 

When  she  reached  the  top  of  the  last 
hill  she  sat  down  on  a  log  by  the  road- 
side and  untied  a  ribbon  that  held  a 
packet  of  letters.  She  sat  for  a  long 
time  looking  at  them,  for  to  her  they 
meant  the  sweetness  of  life  and  they  sym- 
bolized the  promise  of  the  future.  She 
thought  of  the  evening,  two  years  before, 
when  she  and  Alfred  Hastings  walked 
along  that  road  together.  It  was  then 
that  he  told  her  he  had  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  that  he  would  leave  the  next 
day  for  San  Francisco  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in  the  'Philippines.  She  had  made 
no  comment — what  was  there  to  say? — 
and  they  walked  on  side  by  side  in  the 
quickening  twilight,  each  full  of  thoughts 
unspoken. 

How  well  she  remembered  it  all !  When 
they  reached  the  gate  she  had  told  him 
good-bye,  and  returned  through  the  or- 
chard towards  her  home.  When  she 
thought  herself  hidden  by  the  interven- 
ing trees,  she  had  thrown  herself  under 
one  of  them  and  sobbed  out  her  unhappi- 
ness.  And  then  there  came  a  quick  step 
beside  her,  a  head  bent  close  to  hers,  and 
Alfred's  voice,  shaken  with  feeling,  say- 
ing, "Helen,  sweetheart,  do  you  care, 
too  ?"  Later  he  had  told  her  how  he  had 
loved  her,  but  had  not  spoken,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  bind  her  dur- 
ing his  long  absence,  and  how  at  last  his 
resolution  had  broken  down  and  he  had 


followed  her  through  the  orchard  to 
make  his  confession.  And  then  they  had 
said  good-bye  again,  and  her  life,  though 
full  of  fear  for  his  safety,  had  been  radi- 
antl}-  happy  since. 

She  picked  up  the  first  letter  she  had 
gotten  from  him,  one  mailed  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  read : 

■'Helen  Dear:  Tomorrow  we  shall 
touch  at  Honolulu,  and  then  I  can  post 
this  letter  to  you.  This  is  a  last  good- 
bye, for  when  we  leave  Honolulu  I  shall 
feel  as  though  I  were  really  gone — and, 
oh,  so  far!  I  have  been  sitting  here  on 
the  prow,  thinking  of  you,  dear,  and 
wishing  that  I  were  with  you.  This  is 
always  the  most  homesick  time  of  the 
day  for  me,  and  I  sit  here  every  evening, 
watching  the  sunset  while  thinking  of 
you.  We  are  sailing  right  in  to  the  set- 
ting sun  now,  but  in  a  few  moments  it 
will  drop  into  the  sea  and  the  red  clouds 
will  fade,  and  we  will  go  forging  ahead 
into  the  lonesome,  purple  distance.  Then 
it  will  grow  dark,  and  the  stars  will 
come  out.  At  home  you  and  your  moth- 
er will  have  finished  washing  the  supper 
dishes,  and  you  will  be  sitting  on  the 
porch  waiting  for  your  father  to  come  up 
from  a  last  look  at  the  horses  in  the  east 
pasture.  Some  day,  dear,  we  will  have 
a  little  home  of  our  own  in  the  valley, 
and  you  will  sit  and  wait  for  me  when 
the  day's  work  is  done.  And  now,  good 
night,  dear.  Night  is  closing  around  me, 
and  I  must  stop.     .     .     ." 

So  the  letters  ran,  simple,  loyal,  and 
true.  Helen  read  each  one  over,  tied 
them  carefully,  and  started  on  for  town. 
She  found  a  letter  waiting  for  her — not 
from  Balayang,  where  Alfred  had  been 
stationed,  but  from  Manila;  and  the 
handwriting  of  the  address  was  strange 
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to  her.  Fearfully  she  tore  it  open,  but 
as  she  read  her  face  cleared,  and  a  great 
gladness  came  into  her  eyes.  It  was  a 
letter  from  a  nurse,  a  Miss  Wells,  tell- 
ing her  that  Alfred  had  been  stricken 
with  fever  and  taken  to  Manila  to  a  hos- 
pital. He  was  rallying  quickly,  the  letter 
said,  and  would  be  sent  home  on  sick 
leave  on  the  pext  steamer,  about  two 
months  before  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
expired. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  her  Alfred 
had  added  a  short  postscript  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  as  Helen  walked  home 
that  night  it  sang  itself  through  her 
thoughts.  These  were  the  words :  "And 
so,  dearest,  I  shall  sail  for  home  soon 
after  you  get  this  letter,  and  then  all  of 
our  plans  and  our  dreams  will  come 
true." 

In  an  isolated  ward  of  the  army  hospi- 
tal in  Manila,  weak  and  emaciated  from 
his  long  sickness,  Alfred  Hastings  lay 
and  gazed  into  the  darkening  sky.  The 
next  morning  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the 
transport,  and  to  sail  for  home.  Beside 
him  sat  Agnes  Wells,  the  nurse  who  had 
tended  him  through  the  long  weeks. 
Neither  spoke  for  some  time.  At  last 
he  turned  towards  her,  and  took  both  of 
her  hands   in  his. 

"Agnes,"  he  said,  evenly,  "you  must 
see  my  duty  as  I  see  it.  Helen  is  my 
promised  wife,  and  I  must  go  to  her. 
She  has  waited  for  me  for  two  years, 
and  I  must  go.  Your  love  means  much 
to  me,  how  much  only  you  know,  but 
could  we  be  happy  if  we  started  our  life 
together  by  killing  that  young  girl's  hap- 
piness ? 

"She  is  nothing  but  a  sweet  child — 
you  are  a  glorious  woman.  She  can  nev- 
er be  to  me  what  you  have  been,  and 
what  you  might  have  been.  But  I  am 
going  back  to  her.  Don't  you  see,  Ag- 
nes, that  I  must?  And  since  she  loves 
me,  I  must  never  let  her  know  that  I 
love  you.  I  must  be  true  to  her,  even  in 
thought." 

His  face  set  in  stern,  hard  lines  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  woman  sitting  beside  him 
thought  of  what  her  life  would  have 
been  had  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be 
as  loval  to  her  as  he  was  to  the  one  who 


waited  for  him  at  his  home.  "We  must 
not  even  correspond,"  he  continued,  aft- 
er a  moment,  "for,  if  we  did,  sooner  or 
later  I  should  come  to  you.  If  you  ever 
need  me  you  have  my  address,  and  I 
shall  keep  track  of  you  through  Dr.  Per- 
rin.  It  is  better  so,  dear.  I  cannot 
wrong  her,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 
would  be  to  wrong  you  both,  in  the  end. 
And  now,  good-bye,  dear,  good-bye." 

For  a  moment  Agnes  Wells  hesitated. 
She  knew  her  power  over  the  man  be- 
fore her,  and  she  knew,  too,  her  need 
of  him,  and  his  need  of  her.  She  knew 
that  she  could  make  him  break  his  re- 
solve and  marry  her.  The  other  girl, 
she  thought,  was  only  a  child,  and  would 
soon  forget.  But  then  she  thought  of 
their  future,  and  she  realized  that  the 
very  trait  of  Puritanic  loyalty  that  was 
sending  him  back  to  the  other  girl  would 
in  time  make  him  hate  any  one  who  drew 
him  from  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty. 

The  struggle  lasted  but  a  moment,  and 
then  the  proud  woman's  head  was  laid 
beside  his  on  the  pillow,  and  her  lips 
sought  his  lips  for  the  first  and  last  time 
as  she  freed  her  hands  from  his  grasp 
and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  Hast- 
ings unclasped  her  arms  after  a  moment, 
and,  kissing  her  hands,  released  them  as 
he  turned  his  tense,  drawn  face  toward 
the  window.  The  woman  stood  motion- 
less beside  his  bed  for  a  moment,  then 
stooped,  and,  with  a  gesture  of  infinite 
tenderness,  she  stroked  his  hair,  and 
kissed  his  forehead  with  trembling  lips. 

"Good-bye,  sweetheart,''  she  said  soft- 
ly, and  was  gone. 

The  next  day  when  the  big  transport 
steamed  away  from  the  Manila  docks 
Hastings  lay  face  down  in  his  berth  and 
repeated  wearily  to  himself,  "It's  all  for 
the  best ;  it's  all  for  the  best,"  and  Agnes 
Wells  stood  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  big  hospital  on  the  hill  and  watched 
the  ship  with  darkening  eyes  until  it 
rounded  Cavite  Point. 

On  the  far-away  Oregon  farm,  Helen 
sang  to  herself  as  she  moved  about  her 
work,  and  counted  the  days  until  her 
lover's  return. 
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Old  Missions  of  California 

By  Mary  E.  Rodgers 


VERY  ONE  who  visits 
the  Pacific  Coast  has 
a  desire  to  see  the  old 
missions;  they  enjoy 
hearing  the  queer  sto- 
ries told  about  how 
they  were  built  years 
ago  by  the  Spanish 
monks  and  assisted  by 
Indians  who  had  be- 
come followers  of  the  priests.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  that  the  missions,  now 
nothing  but  old  ruins,  are  to  be  restored 
and  rebuilt.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
restore  San  Juan  and  also  San  Fernando. 
Bishop  Conaty  is  negotiating  with  the 
Carmelites  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  move,  and  it  is  now  a  certainty  that 
they  \\i\\  undertake  the  restoration  and 
occupation  of  the  mission. 

The  Landmarks  Club  had  a  ten-year 
lease  on  the  Mission  San  Fernando  and 
it  will  expire  in  August,  so  the  church 
can  get  possession  at  any  time. 

The  Carmelites  are  a  people  of  pa- 
tience ;  they  have  worked  in  silence  in 
lands  where  they  have  suffered  perse- 
cution and  fierce  opposition,  but  their  ef- 
forts have  brought  forth  noble  works  for 
the  beautification  of  the  lands.  So  they 
will  glory  in  the  opportunity  to  take  up 
this  work  at  the  old  mission.     The  old 


building  has  been  crumbling  rapidly  year 
by  year,  the  encroachments  of  the  land- 
tillers  and  the  vandalism  of  tourists  car- 
ried on,  it  is  said,  to  a  shameful  degree, 
have  worked  havoc,  and  even  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Landmarks  Club  have  been 
unable  to  stay  the  disintegration  of  San 
Fernando.  But  the  Carmelites,  although 
their  plans  are  not  completely  outlined, 
intend  to  establish  community  life  in  the 
old  cloisters  and  at  once  restore  the  old 
mission  chapel.  They  will  come  into 
possession  of  119  acres  of  the  choicest 
land  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and 
on  this  are  located  two  fine  groves  of 
the  old  mission  olives,  material  for  a 
marketable  product  which  will  be  used  to 
supply  many  of  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

These  Carmelites  hope  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  Mexican  and  Spanish- 
speaking  population  of  the  valley.  Not 
only  will  they  endeavor  to  give  these 
youths  educational  advantages,  but  they 
will  try  to  instruct  such  as  come  under 
their  influence  in  the  work  of  various 
skilled  trades,  making  them  proficient  ar- 
tisans, and  giving  them  instructions  in 
the  best  methods  of  farming  and  horti- 
culture work.  One  hundred  acres  was 
the  amount  of  land  surrounding  the  old 
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mission  which  the  church  held  for  many 
years.  In  order  to  secure  sufficient  water 
rights  Bishop  Mora  purchased  a  tract  of 
nineteen  acres  adjoining  the  one  hun- 
dred acres.  This  includes  all  the  land 
which  formerly  was  inclosed  with  the 
high  adobe  walls,  many  portions  of 
which  are  now  standing. 

Should  you  visit  the  mission,  and  see 
it  as  it  stands  today,  it  reveals  a  sorrow- 
ful picture  of  decay  and  ruin.  The  once 
noble  chapel,  with  its  heavy-beamed  ceil- 
ings and  red-tiled  roof,  is  stored  full  of 
bales  of  hay.  The  woodwork,  all  except 
the  heaviest  timbers,  has  been  removed 
for  various  uses  about  the  grounds,  or 
has  been  carted  away  by  Mexicans,  who 
found  it  an  easy  source  of  supply. 

The  heavy  carved  doors  to  the  chapel 
have  disappeared.  In  their  places  have 
been  nailed  up  slats  of  wood.  The  tower 
has  crumbled  to  the  ground  and  the  sac- 
risty is  half  filled  general  debris.     Only 


two  main  buildings  remain.  These  are 
the  church  and  main  living  quarters. 
Some  lesser  buildings  around  the 
grounds  are  used  as  homes  of  Mexican 
families. 

In  one  of  these  'dobe  cots,  overshad- 
owed by  the  100-year-old  mission  olive 
trees,  Setime  Moraqua  and  his  little  fam- 
ily of  wife  and  two  children  live.  Mora- 
qua is  a  real  product  of  the  mission.  He 
was  born  in  one  of  the  missions  and  his 
mother  before  him,  and  her  mother  be- 
fore her.  Moraqua  has  no  ambition  to 
leave  the  place  which  has  always  been 
his  home,  as  he  finds  all  the  employment 
he  wishes,  picking  olives,  gathering  or- 
anges and  lemons  to  supply  the  needs  of 
his  family. 

The  Mission  San  Fernando  was  built 
in  1797  and  for  years  was  an  important 
point  in  the  chain  of  missions.  The  high- 
est figures  in  its  population  was  reached 
in  1819,  when  there  were  1,080  people  on 
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the  mission  roles.  The  mission  lands 
originally  extended  ten  leagues  east  and 
west  from  Tajunga  Mountains  and  five 
leagues  north  and  south  from  the 
ranches  San  Francisco  de  la  Mission  and 
Sinni  towards   San  Gabriel  and   Sanza. 

The  mission  wjis  confiscated  in  1834 
and  Antonio  del  Valle  as  comisiondo 
took  charge  of  the  estate.  During  the 
whole  of  its  occupation  by  the  Francis- 
cans there  were  2,839  baptisms,  of  whom 
1,415  were  Indian  adults  and  1,367  were 
Indian  children. 

The  mission  was  restored  to  the  fath- 
ers in  1843  and  there  were  300  Indians 
there  at  the  time.  It  was  again  taken  by 
the  government  through  'Pio  Pico  in  De- 
cember, 1845,  and  leased  to  Andreas 
Pico  and  Juan  Mauso  at  an  aimual  rent- 
al of  $1,120.  On  June  17,  1846,  Gov. 
Pio  Pico  sold  the  mission  to  Enlogio  de 
Cells  for  $14,000.  He  was  to  support 
a  missionary  and  supply  the  necessaries 
for  divine  worship,  and  also  to  give  the 
Indians  the  use  of  the  lands  they  occu- 
pied during  their  lifetime. 

Now  the  restorers  are  the  Carmelites, 
and  they  are  but  little  'known.  The  or- 
der is  shrouded  in  mystery  and  has  given 
rise  to  many  discussions  in  theological 
circles.     Its  authentic  history  begins  at 


the  period  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
religious  hermits  of  Mount  Carmel  were 
united  into  one  congregation  through  the 
efforts  of  Aimeric  of  Malifay. 

In  1212  the  order  spread  throughout- 
Europe  and  monasteries  were  founded 
in  England.  The  members  of  the  order 
were  known  as  the  "White  Friars"  be- 
cause they  wore  white  mantles. 

At  one  time  the  order  was  almost  ex- 
terminated in  the  East  by  massacres. 
The  Carmelites  came  to  America  in  1864 
from  Bavaria  and  were  received  by 
Bishop  Meege  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Edwin  Deakin,  the  eminent  California 
artist,  has  for  thirty  years  labored  faith- 
fully to  reproduce  on  canvas  in  his  stu- 
dio at  Berkeley,  California,  the  pictures 
of  the  missions.  He  has  a  mission  studio 
and  has  his  most  famous  paintings  of  two 
extinct  missions  that  were  reproduced 
from  a  daguerreotype  and  a  description 
furnished  him.  The  club  women  of  Cali- 
fornia are  planning  to  improve  the  roads 
leading  to  the  missions  so  they  will  be 
accessible  to  touring  cars.  But  the  mis- 
sions occupied  by  the  Carmelites  will 
not  be  visited,  as  they  will  not  be  open 
to  travelers. 


How  TnLRtv.  John  Joinls 

AmLD-H^StTTLEDUP 

BY    MARO     O.    ROLFE. 


MR.  JONES  is  a  success.  We're 
lucky  to  have  him  in  Oakden — 
at  the  price,"  wheezed  lank  and 
skinny  'Squire  Brown,  confidentially,  to 
plump  and  blooming  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith, 
as  the  two  accidentally  touched  elbows 
in  leaving  the  church  after  the  morning 
service.  "Of  course,  I'm  wiser  to  poli- 
tics than  to  church  afifairs,  but  I  know 
when  a  man  makes  good  as  well  as  any 
one.  Mr.  Jones  works  for  men  because 
he  loves  mankind." 

"Yes,  but  he  shouldn't  overlook  wom- 
ankind," whispered  Mrs.  Colonel  Smtih. 
"He  ought  to  give  up  boarding  and  set- 
tle down  in  the  right  way.  The  head  of 
a  church  ought  to  be  the  head  of  a 
family." 

"That's  what  daughter  Mary  said  this 
very  mornin',  Mrs.  Jones." 

"Ah  !  She  did,  eh  ?"  chopped  out  Mrs. 
Colonel  Jones. 

"And  I  heard  Etta  Banks  say  about 
the  same  thing.  The  idee  seems  to  be 
gittin'*  popular  among  the  single  women 
in  the  church,  and" — the  justice  put 
startling  emphasis  on  the  conjunction — 
"and — some  of  the  wives  that  is  and  has 
been,"  he  finished,  without  a  thought  of 
grammar. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  hesitated, 
ignoring  the  funny  grin  that  wrinkled 
'Squire  Brown's  face,  "whoever  thinks 
that  is  level-headed — that  is,  on  that 
part  of  the  proposition. 

"But  ye  wouldn't  trust  some  on  'em  to 
put  up  the  whole  scheme  for  the  dom- 
inie's salvation,  so  to  speak.     That  it?" 

"Exactly." 

"Likely  any  one  of  'em  is  good  enough 
for  him. 'Mrs.  Smith?" 


"I  don't  know  about  that,  'Squire.  You 
folks  come  down." 

"We  will.  You  folks  must  come  up. 
Good  mornin'.  Guess  I  won't  wait  for 
our  Mary.  She's  tarryin'  to  have  a  word 
with  Mr.  Jones  about  aid  society  opera- 
tions. I  notice  your  daughter  Barbara 
is  talkin'  to  him  between  his  handshak- 
in's." 

"About  the  singing  for  tonight. 
'Squire,"  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  hastened 
to  explain,  pretending  not  to  see  the  old 
man's  insinuating  smile.    "Good  day." 

The  Rev.  John  Jones  was  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  mundane  life  and  in  the 
third  year  of  his  pastorate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Hopeful  at  Oakden.  Oakden,  one 
of  a  chain  of  country  towns  on  an  inter- 
urban  railroad,  partakes  about  equally  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  village  and  the 
small  city.  Farms  creep  inside  the  cor- 
poration lines  and  stretch  away  across 
prairies  till  they  are  lost  in  the  bottom- 
less swamps.  Town  residents  of  metro- 
politan aspirations  rub  shoulders  with 
simple-minded  but  critical  farmers,  and 
with  them  flitters-to-and-fro  mingle  from 
time  to  time,  exchanging  discontent  for 
amusement.  Oakden's  social  elements 
are  incompatible,  and  from  any  point  the 
Oakden  view  of  things  is  not  a  broad 
one.  Mr.  Jones  had  made  headway  there 
against  obstacles  that  would  have  daunt- 
ed a  man  less  gifted  and  resolute,  but 
his  victories  had  not  been  easily  won. 

He  knew  that  some  of  his  people  want- 
ed him  to  wed,  and  he  knew  that  whom- 
ever he  might  wed  many  of  them  would 
think  that  he  had  done  very  badly.  He 
knew  that  in  his  congregation  were  sev- 
eral  women,  good  and  not  too  young, 
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any  one  of  whom  he  could  win  by  once 
asking  her  for  herself;  but  there  was 
not  a  woman  of  his  acquaintance  whom 
he  wanted  for  his  wife.  There  was  a 
woman  in  Oakden,  however,  with  whom 
he  had  never  spoken,  but  whose  face, 
duskily  sad,  haunted  him  by  day  and  by 
night.  He  had  passed  her  frequently  in 
his  daily  walks,  for  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
attracted  them  alike.  There  was  about 
her  an  atmosphere  of  grace  and  dignity 
that  won  his  admiration  and  something 
else  that  appealed  to  his  sympathy.  He 
had  seen  her  in  his  congregation  some- 
times, and  she  had  sung  in  a  voice  that 
had  thrilled  him  and  with  expression  that 
had  made  each  line  a  lesson ;  and  the 
women  of  his  church  had  frowned  on 
her  and  looked  their  contempt  for  her 
at  one  another.  The  young  woman  was 
named  Coral  Pryde.  Common  report  had 
it  that  she  had  been  an  actress,  but  now 
she  was  keeping  the  books  of  the  only 
wholesale  liquor  store  in  the  place.  Some-, 
times  he  had  thought  that  if  he  could 
read  her  past,  if  he  could  know  her  soul 
to  soul,  he  would  see  that  the  harsh 
opinion  in  which  she  was  held  by  per- 
sons who  in  many  ways  influenced  his 
life  was  utterly  unjust. 

"As  John  Jones,  that  might  be,"  he 
thought,  "but  as  the  Rev,  John  Jones,  of 
the  Church  of  the  Hopeful,  it  is  impos- 
sible. I  am  to  make  sacrifices  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  I  must  not  impair  my 
usefulness." 

So  he  settled  the  matter  with  himself 
one  night,  and  next  morning  he  reso- 
lutely began  the  preparation  of  the  first 
one  of  a  series  of  evangelical  sermons, 
and  he  did  not  again  think  overmuch  of 
Coral  Pryde  till,  rising  in  his  place  to 
preach  that  sermon,  he  saw  her  in  a  pew 
well  down  in  front.  His  preaching  was 
so  convincing  that  before  the  end  of  his 
two  weeks'  special  services  fifty  of  his 
hearers  had  found  peace  from  experience 
of  sins  forgiven. 

'Squire  Brown  was  one  of  these,  and 
because  of  his  prominence  he  was  at  once 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  a  deacon. 
Miss  Pryde  was  another.  Her  unobtru- 
sive but  moving  singing  became  a  fea- 
ture of  the  meetings.  As  the  preacher 
came   to   know   her,    his   previous    good 


opinion  of  her  was  strengthened ;  but  he 
saw  that  her  treatment  by  the  women  of 
his  flock  was  chilling,  and  with  pain  he 
realized  that  the  more  he  tried  to  miti- 
gate its  effects  by  his  own  solicitude  for 
the  young  woman's  well-being  the  hard- 
er his  women  set  their  faces  against  her. 
Even  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith,  on  whom  he 
had  not  relied  in  vain  to  lead  her  sisters 
in  the  church  in  all  good  work,  was  no 
exception. 

"Such  as  she  can  never  truly  repent," 
declared  Mrs.  Smith  with  illogical  se- 
verity. "She  is  fooling  you,  Mr.  Jones. 
You  are  a  single  man.     Do  take  care !" 

Mr.  Jones  flushed,  because  of  his  an- 
noyance and  because  of  his  displeasure. 
Miss  Barbara  Smith  simpered.  Miss 
Barbara,  who  had  sustained  to  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Smith  the  relation  of  daughter  for 
thirty-five  years,  had  once  confided  to 
Mr.  Jones  her  belief  that  she  was  born 
to  lead  in  church  work. 

"But,"  argued  Mr.  Jones,  "Miss  Pryde 
is  making  a  sacrifice  out  of  deference  to 
our  opinion  of  the  concern  where  she 
was  employed.  She  has  given  up  her 
place  and.  her  livelihood.  She  is  with- 
out means  and  has  no  near  relatives  liv- 
ing. She  is  educated  and  refined  and 
anxious  to  do  some  good  work.  Once 
she  was  a  teacher.  She  can  teach  music 
and  several  languages  and  all  kinds  of 
elegant  needlework.  Won't  some  of  you 
help  her  about  opening  a  school  for 
young  ladies?  Not  much  money  would 
be  required.  Your  friendship  and  en- 
couragement just  now  might  be  the  mak- 
ing of  her  in  a  business  way." 

Mrs.  Smith  laughed  unpleasantly. 
Miss  Smith  solemnly  shook  her  head  and 
said.  "Oh,  my!" 

"The  Hopeful  young  ladies  will  never 
take  her  up,  Mr,  Jones !"  Mrs.  Colonel 
Smith's  foot  came  down  on  the  carpet 
decisively,  "Do  you  imagine  our  young 
girls  would  be  improved  by  her  tutel- 
age ?  We  don't  believe  in  her,  Mr,  Jones. 
You  shouldn't  permit  her  to  impose  on 
you." 

"No,  indeed,  Mr.  Jones!"  Miss  Bar- 
bara cried  a  little,  as  if  suffering  from 
some  painful  personal  slight.  "Listen 
to  mamma,  Mr.  Jones.  She  will  advise 
you  right  in  everything — she  is  so  wise. 
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and  she  feels  for  you    like    a    mother." 

"But,  Mrs.  Smith,"  persisted  the 
preacher,  ignoring  this  by-play,  "Miss 
Pryde  needs  to  earn  her  living  and  is 
worthy  of  respect.  She  comes  of  a  good 
family." 

"Ah !  You  think  you  know  her  his- 
tory. She  has  told  you  a  fine  story  and 
you  believe  it.  Not  all  the  romancers 
write,  Mr.  Jones — some  of  them  talk." 

"I  have  learned  something  of  her,  Mrs. 
Smith,  from  herself,  and  from  others  to 
whom  she  has  referred  me.  Her  late  em- 
ployment, or,  rather,  place  of  employ- 
ment, has  prejudiced  many  here  against 
her,  and  not  a  few  who  are  not  troubling 
themselves  about  their  status  in  the 
world  to  come  are  wondering  what  we 
of  the  church  will  do  with  her.  She 
took  that  position  because  she  could  get 
no  other.  After  all,  she  was  only  book- 
keeper there.  She  had  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  of  the  house  and  did 
not  meet  its  patrons.  She  was  treated 
with  respect  there  and  would  deserve  re- 
spect anywhere.  There  are  people  where 
she  boards  who  give  a  good  account  of 
her  in  every  way." 

"And  there  are  persons  who  believe 
that  the  devil  is  very  much  maligned !" 
Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  was  growing  very 
much  impatient.  "I've  heard  that  some 
actresses  sometimes  act  very  profitably 
when  not  on  the  stage.  Why  can't  you 
understand  this  woman,  Mr.  Jones? 
She's  deceiving  yoii,  and  some  day  you'll 
be  sorry  you  ever  saw  her." 

"I'm  afraid  you  will,  Mr.  Jones," 
chirped  Miss  Barbara. 

"Miss  Pryde  was  never  an  actress, 
Mrs.  Smith.  That  is  one  of  the  mistakes 
that  we  have  made  about  her.  She  did 
sing  in  concert  a  short  time,  and  when 
she  was  left  helpless  here  by  her  man- 
ager's failure  she  wanted  to  teach  in  our 
public  school,  but  there  was  no  vacancy. 
The  ofificials  say  her  references  were  un- 
exceptionable." 

Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  seemed  little  in- 
clined to  pursue  the  discussion  of  Miss 
Pryde.  Evidently  she  believed  that  the 
Rev.  John  Jones  was  laboring  under  se- 
rious error,  but  there  was  not  much  that 
she  could  say  in  answer  to  his  positive 
assertions. 


"She  does  artistic  needlework,  eh?" 
she  faltered.  "Well,  I  will  speak  to 
some  of  the  ladies  about  that.  I  sup- 
pose the  woman  must  exist  somehow,  but 
why  should  we  as  a  church  take  special 
interest  in  her?" 

"Because,"  bravely  replied  Mr.  Jones, 
"she  could  do  good  in  some  ways — and 
— ^and — she  is  an  interesting  woman." 

"Is  she?"  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  darted 
a  searching  and  somewhat  disconcerting 
glance  into  the  pastor's  face.  "Send  her 
to  me  tomorrow  at  4.  I  shall  have  some 
of  my  friends  with  me,  and  you  will 
learn  what  we  can  do  for  her,  if  any- 
thing." 

"Don't  forget  that  pearls  have  been 
cast  before  swine,"  admonished  Miss 
Barbara,  as  if  Mr.  Jones  could  have  been 
expected  to  overlook  that  fact.  At  the 
time  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  perhaps 
she  considered  herself  a  pearl. 

On  the  second  morning  thereafter  Mr. 
Jones  called  on  Miss  Pryde  to  learn  the 
result  of  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Colo- 
nel Smith.  Her  report  was  worse  than 
discouraging.  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Smith, 
Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Robinson  and  others 
had  been  in  Mrs.  Smith's  parlor  when 
she  had  entered  it.  She  had  not  been 
offered  a  seat  and  the  interview  had 
been  very  brief. 

"We  have  been  considering  your  case, 
Miss  Pryde,  if  that  is  your  name,"  Mrs. 
Colonel  Smith  had  said,  with  an  air  of 
conscious  superiority  that  would  have 
been  funny  if  it  had  not  been  intended  to 
be  insulting,  "and  we  regret  that  we  can 
do  but  little  for  you.  Some  of  us  might 
take  you  in  for  a  time  and  give  you 
something  profitable  to  do,  but  we  have 
daughters  and  sons  and  husbands  and 
must  protect  our  home  interests.  We 
don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  you,  be- 
cause we  mean  to  be  good  and  charitable 
christians,  whatever  other  women  may 
be  or  may  stop  short  of  being,  but  really 
we  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
leave  town.  We  are  willing  to  give  you 
a  railway  ticket  and  a  little  money.  Of 
course,  we  don't  advise  any  woman  to 
go  on  the  stage,  but  doubtless  it  is  well 
enough  for  women  who  have  schooled 
themselves  to  look  upon  it  unflinchingly. 
You   shouldn't   trouble   our   pastor  with 
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your  temporal  affairs,  Miss  Pryde.  His 
duty  to  you  ceases  at  the  church  door 
after  services." 

"I  did  not  answer  her,"  Miss  Pryde 
said  with  a  painful  slowness.  "I  was 
too  deeply  wounded  to  speak.  I  just 
walked  out.  How  could  they  be  so  un- 
just and  so  cruel?  Do  I  annoy  you  with 
all  this?  Perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith 
says,  I  have  no  claim  on  you  beyond  the 
walls  of  your  church." 

"I  am  deeply  grieved  that  I  unwitting- 
ly sent  you  to  be  so  undeservedly  humil- 
iated," replied  the  Rev.  John  Jones.  "I 
shall  go  on  interpreting  my  duty  to  you 
according  to  my  own  light.  I  think  that, 
compared  to  Mrs.  Smith's,  it  is  as  an 
electric  searchlight  to  the  flare  of  a  damp 
match.  I  am  going  away  soon  for  a 
day,  and  when  I  return  I  may  have  more 
to  say  to  you  concerning  your  future. 
Do  not  despair.    There  is  always  a  way." 

She  thanked  him  and  he  took  leave  of 
her.  He  was  soon  informed  that  some 
of  the  officials  of  his  church  wanted  him 
to  meet  them  and  others  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Deacon  Brown,  for  consultation 
about  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
Obeying  the  summons,  he  entered  the 
presence  of  Mesdames  Brown,  Johnson, 
Smith  and  Robinson  and  Elder  Rogers 
and  Deacons   Brown  and  Bryan. 

"Mr.  Jones,"  began  Deacon  Brown, 
after  some  procrastinating  and  embar- 
rassing conversation  about  the  weather, 
a  Sunday  school  picnic,  Sunday  base- 
ball, the  whisky  question,  flirtations  in 
church,  and  other  burning  subjects, 
"we  —  this  committy  —  your  church  — 
want  ye  to Ah,  because  Fve  engi- 
neered so  many  might-ee  ticklish  deals 
in  caucuses  and  in  court,  they're  made 
me  chairman,  and  I'll  speak  right  out 
plain."  By  this  time  he  and  several  oth- 
ers were  quite  red  in  their  faces.  "Mr. 
Jones — sir — we  want  to  keep  ye  here, 
and  we  think  ye  ought  to  marry  a  wife 
and  live  in  the  parsonage — Ike  Duggan's 
pesky  kids  is  peelin'  the  wall  paper  all 
off  of  it,  an'  'tain't  right  to  rent  it  the 
way  we  do.  That's  what  we  want,  'Par- 
son Jones.  Members  of  the  committy 
so-minded  say  aye-aye." 

The  self-constituted  committee  unani- 
mously indorsed  the  proposition. 


In  each  family  circle  there  represent- 
ed was  a  marriageable  woman.  The  only 
marriageable  woman  present,  however, 
was  the  widow  Robinson,  childless,  well- 
to-do,  and  some  years  Mr.  Jones'  senior ; 
but  her  beaming  smile  could  not  make 
him  forget  the  Misses  Brown,  Smith, 
Banks  and  Johnson  and  others. 

"Better  be  looking  around,"  encour- 
aged the  widow. 

"Friends,"  replied  Mr.  Jones,  after  a 
minute's  awkward  silence  in  which  he 
had  reflected  that  this  action  had  prob- 
ably been  precipitated  by  his  interest  in 
Miss  Pryde,  "I  shall  consider  this  mat-- 
ter  seriously.  I  am  going  to  talk  it  over 
with  the  bishop  and  will  make  answer 
next  Sunday  night  after  services.  Is 
there  anything  further?" 

"No,"  grinned  Deacon  Brown,  "the 
committy  guesses  that's  all,  only  some 
o'  your  folks  want  ye  to  remember 
there's  as  nice  girls  right  in  your  own 
fold  as  you  can  find  in  the  big  gilded 
capitals  and  whirlpools  of  society,  and 
better  ones,  too." 

The  Rev.  John  Jones  conferred  with 
the  bishop,  and  on  his  return  to  Oakden 
went  straightway  to  Miss  Pryde. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  knew 
Bishop  Titheringham  ?"  he  asked.  "He 
praises  you  without  measure  and  says  I 
must  bring  you  to  see  him  and  your  oth- 
er friends  there  tomorrow." 

"He  and  my  father  were  friends,  boys 
and  men,"  she  explained.  "His  daugh- 
ter and  I  have  been  dear  friends.  My 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  educational 
work,  died  when  I  was  10  years  old,  as 
I  have  said.  A  year  ago,  when  mamma 
died  and  I  was  left  penniless  I  kept 
aloof  from  old  friends  and  fought  the 
world  alone  as  bravely  as  I  could.  You 
know  the  rest." 

The  next  Sunday  evening  the  Rev. 
Joiin  Jones  confronted  the  largest  con- 
gregation that  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
church,  and  shrewdly  guessed  that  more 
than  a  hint  of  his  promise  to  the  "com- 
mitty''' had  reached  the  public  ear.  At 
the  end  of  his  sermon  he  announced  that 
he  had  a  communication  from  Bishop 
Titheringham  to  make  to  his  people,  and 
then  he  read  it  to  an  expectantly  silent 
congregation  in  a  manner  that  made  a 
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lasting  impression  in  Oakden.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  bishop  had  decided  to 
send  the  pastor  of  the.  Church  of  the 
Hopeful  to  take  charge  of  important 
church  interests  in  the  East  and  would 
have  some  good  and  acceptable  clergy- 
man fill  his  place  until  the  congregation 
could  choose  another  pastor. 

"I  promised  to  answer  a  certain  ques- 
tion tonight,"  he  finished.  "I  am  glad 
my  church  people  and  all  of  their  friends 
are  here.  The  advice  given  me  by  Dea- 
con Brown,  as  chairman  of  the  pastoral 
marriage  committee  was  good  and  I  fol- 
lowed it.  Friday  evening  I  married  Miss 
Coral  Pryde.  Bishop  Titheringham,  her 
father's  old  friend,  officiated,  and  she 
will  be  a  guest  of  his  family  until  we 
go  to  my  new  field  of  labor.  I  married 
a  woman  of  my  congregation.  The  fact 
that  she  was  a  recent  acquisition  to  it 
does  not  signify  very  much.  I  hope  my 
successor  will  live  in  the  parsonage.  If 
he  is  a  single  man,  I  hope  he  will  marry 
some    Hopeful    young   lady.      We      will 


now- 


Deacon  Brown  stood  up  in  his  pew, 
frantically  waving  his  arm  over  his 
head. 

"We  will  sing  hymn  number  seventy- 
six,"  persisted  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  "and 
then  we  will  hear  what  Deacon  Brown 
has  to  say  to  us." 

While  the  hymn  was  being  sung,  Dea- 
con Brown  took  his  place  facing  the  con- 
gregation in  front  of  the  altar  rail.  As 
the  last  note  of  the  singers  died  away, 
he  said  solemnly  : 

"I  propose  three  cheers  for  the  Rev; 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Jones."    * 

The  Rev.  John  Jones  put  out  his 
hands  deprecatingly,  but  the  cheers  were 
given  by  all  of  the  men  and  some  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation.  Then  came 
the  benediction,  and  the  man  who  had 
just  preached  his  farewell  sermon  meant 
every  word  of  it. 

"  'Twasn't  quite  unanimous,"  snicker- 
ed the  old  caucus-slinger,  jostling  Mrs. 
Colonel  Smith  at  the  door;  "but  the 
minority  can  organize  as  a  committy  on 
ways  an'  means." 


"And  Her  Name  Was  Maud" 


By  Arthur  Zellner 


ON  the  fourth  afternoon  of  Mrs. 
Dick  Wilton's  house  party,  Maud 
and  I  were  sitting  in  our  room, 
which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  house, 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  sta- 
bles. There  was  a  big  bay-window  that 
extended  almost  entirely  over  the  walk- 
way. There  was  always  a  breeze  from 
the  lake  here. 

No  matter  how  energetic  the  hostess, 
no  matter  what  efforts  are  made  to  keep 
things  "going,"  every  house  party  is  un- 
interesting in  the  early  afternoon.  At 
about  2 :30  it  is  impossible  to  infuse  en- 
ergy into  the  woman-folk  who  constitute 
an  important  part  of  such  a  gathering. 

Maud  and  I  had  been  given  the  most 
desirable   room  in  the  house     and     mv 


hostess  did  not  deny  that  this  distinc- 
tion was  due  to  Maud,  and  not  to  me. 
I  am  inclined  to  be  "old  maidish"  and  this 
is  never  conducive  to  popularity  among 
young  people.  Maud,  however,  is  al- 
ways ready  for  anything  unconventional, 
and  only  escapes  being  boisterous  by  a 
certain  dignity  that  I  have  never  really 
understood. 

Nothing  was  serious  to  her,  and  never 
was  there  a  circumstance  that  could  not 
be  turned  to  ridicule  in  her  inimitable 
way.  I  had  suspected  for  some  time  that 
she  liked  Ned  Cameron,  but  somehow 
she  was  unapproachable  on  the  subject 
and  I  never  tried  to  push  it. 

I  remember  we  were  discussing  a  story 
we  had  been  reading  that  concerned  a  bet 
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that  had  just  been  made  on  a  woman.  • 

Maud  had  some  very  decided  views  on 
this  subject. 

"No  gentleman  would  bet  on  a  woman. 
No  matter  what  the  cause  or  circum- 
stance." 

I  did  not  dispute  her,  for,  truth  to  tell, 
I  was  of  the  same  opinion.  We  talked 
along  for  some  time,  and  in  a  while  I 
noticed  that  Maud's  attention  was  wav- 
ering somewhat.  I  glanced  down  the 
walk  and  very  soon  two  male  figures 
hove  into  view.  One  of  them  was  Ned 
Cameron.  The  other  was  Henry  Loftus. 
They  had  evidently  been  to  the  stables, 
as  they  were  both  in  riding  clothes.  Im- 
pulsive little  Henry  was  gesticulating 
wildly,  and  Ned  was  nodding  or  shaking 
his  head  in  a  self-contained  sort  of  way. 
I  was  wondering  what  the  discussion  was 
about,  when  Maud  interrupted  my 
thoughts  with :  "My,  but  they  are  evi- 
dently having  a  hot  argument.  I  won- 
der what  it  is  about?"  As  they  drew 
closer  to  our  vantage  point  scraps  of 
the  conversation  were  plainly  audible. 
We  heard  Ned  say  very  distinctly,  "I 
know  that  Maud  could.  Why,  she  will 
do  anything  I  say.  It's  all  in  how  you 
handle  Maud.  Pat  her  on  the  back  oc- 
casionally." 

I  looked  at  Maud,  and  she  was  pale  as 
a  ghost. 

Henry  sneered  slightly,  and  said  noth- 
ing until  Ned  remarked :  "Just  to  make 
it  interesting,  I  will  bet  you  fifty  that  I 
can  make  Maud  try  it." 

They  passed  out  of  our  hearing  before 
we  could  hear  more  and  Maud  and  I 
said  not  a  word  for  some  minutes.  I 
was  as  surprised  as  Maud  was  to  think 
that  Cameron  would  be  so  caddish  as  to 
bet  on  a  woman.  And  there  was  no  de- 
nying .that  Maud  was  hurt. 

T  looked  out  of  the  window  and  was 
afraid  to  speak  for  fear  that  I  would  say 
the  wrong  thing.  I  heard  a  little  sob, 
and,  turning,  saw  Maud  crying  softly. 
This  was  a  thing  without  precedent. 
Maud  crying !  I  had  never  thought  that 
anything  could  make  Maud  cry.  I  went 
over  to  her  and  put  my  arm  around  her. 

Her  voice  was  muffled  by  her  hand- 
kerchief and  I  could  scarcely  hear  what 
she  said. 


"There  is  no  use  to  hide  it  from  you, 
Lucy.  I  did  care  dreadfully,  and  now 
to  have  him  turn  out  to  be  such  a  cad. 
You  don't  know  how  it  hurts.  The 
wretch — I  hate  him !" 

This  was  rather  vehement,  but  surely 
the  cause  was  sufficient. 

"  'I  will  do  anything  he  says.'  Well, 
we'll  see  if  I  will!  I'll  humble  him,  if 
it's  the  last  thing  that  I  do  on  this  earth." 

Considering  the  fact  that  she  hated 
him,  I  thought  that  it  was  rather  strange 
for  her  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  but 
I  had  certainly  misjudged  her  when  I 
thought  that  she  never  took  anything  se- 
riously. 

While  we  were  dressing  for  dinner 
that  evening,  she  made  me  solemnly 
promise  that  I  would  not  tell  Ned  that 
the  bet  had  been  overheard,  and  when 
she  walked  into  the  dining-room  on  the 
arm  of  "Jolly"  Peterson,  no  one  would 
have  guessed  that  there  was  the  least 
thing  on  her  mind,  as  she  was  joking  and 
smiling  all  the  while.  She  took  no  pains 
to  avoid  Ned,  and  even  entered  into  a 
conversation  with  him  at  the  table.  Just 
before  ices  were  brought  in,  there  was 
one  of  those  unexplainable  lulls  in  con- 
versation and  at  the  moment  that  every- 
thing was  still  Maud  addressed  the  ta- 
ble. 

"Lucy  and  I,"  she  said,  "were  read- 
ing a  story  today  about  a  man  that  was 
rejected  by  a  woman,  because  she  found 
out  that  he  had  made  a  bet  about  her. 
Do  any  of  you  think  that  she  was  right?" 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  heated  argu- 
ment, with  "Jolly"  Peterson  on  one  side 
and  Ned  Cameron  on  the  other. 

Peterson's  argument  was  very  well 
handled.  "Nothing,"  he  said,  "is  wrong 
until  the  intention  is  wrong.  If  you  in- 
sult a  man  unintentionally,  there  is  no 
insult.  If  you  make  a  bet  on  a  woman, 
and  mean  no  disrespect,  there  is  no  dis- 
respect." 

"But,"  said  Cameron,  "the  man  with 
whom  you  bet  will  think  that  you  do  not 
respect  her  and  that  will  hurt  her  in  his 
estimation." 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  paid  little 
attention  to  his  pronouns. 

Maud  glanced  at  me  and  the  look  on 
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her  face  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "Lis- 
ten to  the  hypocrite." 

I  was  sorry  for  the  child,  because  I 
had  begun  to  realize  that  she  was  really 
hurt  badly,  and  I  did  not  envy  Ned  Cam- 
eron the  lesson  that  awaited  him. 

That  night  Maud  slept  very  little,  and 
I  could  hear  her  tossing  about  on  her 
bed.  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
Maud  was  packing  her  trunk. 

I  sat  up  and  asked  her  what  in  the 
world  she  was  doing. 

"I'm  going  home,  Lucy.  I  do  not  feel 
so  well  and  I  would  hate  to  have  a  spell 
this  far  from  home." 

I  knew  very  well  that  she  was  not  sick, 
and  that  the  only  trouble  was  that  she 
was  very  badly  hurt  by  Ned's  action. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  a 
servant  handed  Maud  a  note.  She  read 
it  and  flushed.  "The  insolence !"  I  heard 
her  exclaim.  She  turned  to  the  maid  who 
had  brought  the  note. 

"Tell  Mr.  Cameron  that  I  do  not  care 
to  ride  this  morning."  The  maid  turned 
toward  the  door  and  had  started  out 
when  Maud  stopped  her.  "No,  you  need 
not  tell  him  that.  Just  say  that  I  will 
be  ready  in  a  half  hour." 

She  told  me  afterward  the  struggle 
that  it  took  to  remain  calm  during  all  his 
accustomed  acts  of  gallantry,  that  he 
seemed  to  understand  so  well. 

They  rode  out  in  the  country  about 
eight  miles  and  breakfasted  at  a  farm- 
house, as  was  the  custom  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  party  who  rode  out 
early.  On  the  way  back  they  stopped  at 
the  cross-roads  and  rested  under  an  old 
elm  that  stood  at  the  junction.  He  came 
over  and  sat  by  her  and  she  noticed  that 
he  was  ill  at  ease.  She  attributed  this  to 
"conscience."  It  was  an  entirely  differ- 
ent cause. 

"Maud,"  he  began,  "there's  something 
the  matter' with  you  and  J  want  to  know 
what  it  is.  I  have  a  right  to  know,  and 
I  don't  intend  to  be  treated  as  you  have 
treated  me  without  having  a  chance  to 
explain  any  imagined  wrong.  I  wouldn't 
care  if  you  scolded,  but  I  can't  stand  this 
quiet  sort  of  contempt  with  which  you 
seem  to  regard  everything  that  I  say." 
"Yes,"  she  answered,  "there  is  some- 
thing the  matter,  but  I  don't  intend  to 


explain.  I  only  came  with  you  this 
morning  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  you 
how  utterly  I  despise  you,  and  in  what 
contempt  I  hold  you." 

This  outburst  was  such  a  surprise  to 
Ned  that  for  a  moment  he  was  too 
startled  to  answer.  In  fact,  he  never 
answered, 

"In  that  case  you  would  no  doubt  pre- 
fer to  ride  back  alone."  He  untied  his 
horse  and  mounted  without  speaking. 
The  horse  shied  at  an  automobile  that 
whizzed  by,  with  "Jolly"  Peterson  and 
his  sister  in  it.  Ned  gathered  a  tighter 
rein,  but  the  horse  was  very  unruly.  Ned 
began  to  coax  the  animal  into  submis- 
sion. "Steady  girl."  He  patted  her  on 
the  neck.  "Whoa,  Maud!"  As  he 
called  the  horse  by  name,  Maud  looked 
up  suddenly  with  a  new  light  in  her  eye. 

"What  did  you  call  your  horse?" 

"Maud,"  answered  Ned,  "but  I  can 
change  her  name  if  you  have  any  objec- 
tions." 

Maud  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  last 
part  of  his  sentence,  for  she  ignored  it 
entirely.  "Did  you  bet  Henry  Loftus 
that  she  could  do  anything  yesterday?" 

Ned  did  not  understand  what  she  was 
driving  at,  but  he  had  his  animal  under 
control  by  now,  and  rode  up  beside 
where  Maud  was  sitting  an  answered  her. 

"Yes,  I  bet  him  that  she  could  take 
that  water  jump  over  by  the  creek,  and 
Henry,  who  used  to  own  her,  said  that 
she  would  not  even  try  any  water  jump." 

"Get  off  your  horse  and  come  here, 
Ned   Cameron." 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  comply  with 
her  request,  and  when  he  was  seated  she 
told  him  her  little  story,  and  it  must  have 
really  been  pathetic  to  see  Maud  so  peni- 
tent. There  were  tears  in  her  voice  as 
she  finished  her  recital. 

"Now,  Ned,  it  did  sound  so  much  like 
you  were  betting  on  me,  and  if  I  hadn't 
been  such  a  little  fool  I  would  have 
known  better.  I  thought  that  you  were 
betting  that  I  would  kiss  you,  maybe,  and 
you  know  I  wouldn't    do    that,     unless 


"Unless  what?"  said  Ned,  quickly. 
"Unless  you  ask  me,"  replied  my  chum 
Maud. 


Oriana's  Hero 


By  Louis  Pendleton 


THE  house  was  a  two-story  frame, 
painted  white,  and  stood  on  a 
knoll,  crowned  with  oaks.  The 
roof  of  the  front  piazza  was  supported 
by  four  long  pillars  which,  at  a  distance, 
and  in  a  hazy  sort  of  a  way,  suggested 
the  columns  of  a  Greek  temple  sufficient- 
ly to  impart  a  tinge  of  real  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  scene.  The  picturesqueness 
was  enhanced  by  the  Spanish  moss  which 
swung  in  great  gray  drifts  from  the  tow- 
ering live  oaks — particularly  along  the 
lake  in  the  rear,  its  sombre  suggestion 
startlingly  accentuated  by  the  cheerful 
voice  of  the  ever-present  mocking-bird. 

It  was  the  prettiest  place  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  are  people  who  believe 
that  Malvern  county  is  little  removed 
from  a  paradise.  Hiram  Brown  and 
wife  were  not  in  the  least  sentimental, 
being  commonplace,  homely  Georgia 
country  folk,  and  the  thought  of  giving 
their  plantation  a  name  had  never  oc- 
curred to  them;  to  the  last  they  were 
content  to  speak  of  it  merely  as  "the 
place."  But  their  daughter  Oriana,  who, 
in  some  unaccountable  way,  had  been  en- 
dowed both  with  a  romantic  name  and 
an  imaginative  mind,  amused  herself 
with  calling  it  "MosS  Lake,"  a  title  she 
now  and  then  abandoned  for  the  more 
sonorous  one  of  "Roland." 

The  latter  lingered  lovingly  on  her 
tongue,  and  sent  her  imagination  whirl- 
ing through  air-castles  and  dreamland. 
For  Roland  was  the  name  of  the  family 
occupying  the  place  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence before  the  war — a  family  said  to 
have  been  very  rich  and  very  aristo- 
cratic. But  the  war — that  dread  period 
of  dissolving  views  and  fading  outlines 
— had  broken  them  up,  and  their  stately 
country  home  had  passed  to  the  plebeian 
Browns. 


At  Moss  Lake  plantation,  in  these  prac- 
tical days,  the  memory  of  the  vanished 
Rolands  was  cherished  only  by  Oriana 
and  an  ancient  negress  called  Aunt  Clar- 
issa, who  appeared  to  scorn  the  common- 
place affairs  of  the  present,  and  to  find 
her  chiefest  pleasure  in  recalling  the 
grand  days  when  the  Rolands  flourished, 
and  when  she  was  their  slave. 

"Shoo!"  she  would  exclaim  in  deri- 
sion. "You  young  people  dunno  noth- 
in'  dese  days.  You  dunno  how  ter  hole 
yerself  lak  de  Rolan's  done.  You  des 
orter  seen  Miss  Mildred  an'  Miss  Lucy 
fo'  de  wah  in  all  dem  silk  an'  satin,  an' 
all  dat  talkin'  French,  an'  all  dem  fine 
young  genTmen  wut  come  a-co'tin' 
'em !" 

She  said  all  this  over  again  one  day 
when  seated  on  the  floor  of  the  wide  back 
piazza.  Her  face  was  dry  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  kinky  locks  which  were  not  en- 
tirely hidden  by  her  old-fashioned  Mad- 
ras head-kerchief,  were  perfectly  white. 
She  was  a  very  old  woman,  indeed,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  should  live 
chiefly  in  the  past.  She  had  been  speak- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Brown,  who 
sat  knitting  in  a  rocking-chair  close  by, 
and  Oriana — lately  returned  from  a  swim 
in  the  lake — who  was  leaning  against  the 
banister,  combing  her  long,  wet  hair. 

"You  all  tink  dem  parties  in  de  little 
town  down  yander  mighty  fine,"  Aunt 
Clarissa  continued,  "but  you'd  know  bet- 
ter ef  you  des  could  'a'  seen  dem  gran' 
balls  we  all  use  ter  hab  fo'  de  wah."  Her 
faded  yellow  eyes  flashed  at  the  recol- 
lection. "An'  Miss  Mildred  and  Miss 
Lucy  use  ter. go  ter  balls  in  Savannah, 
too,  w'en  de  winter  come.  I  use  ter 
heah  Miss  Mildred'  maid  Daphne  tell 
'bout  a  gran'  ball  yander  in  Savannah, 
'bout  how  Miss  Mildred     drapped     'er 
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glove  on  de  flo',  an'  a  young  man  wut 
didn'  b'long  in  dat  ball  room  by  rights, 
stoop'  down  an'  pick'  it  up  quick  an'  giv' 
it  ter  'er  'fo'  she  could  turn  off.  Miss 
Mildred  tuck  it  fum  him — yes,  sah — she 
tuck  it  an'  tole  'im  she  'uz  'bleeged  ter 
'im,  but  she  brung  dem  gloves  home  an' 
giv'  'em  right  straight  ter  Daphne.  She 
wouldn't  wear  dat  glove  ag'in!" 

"Well,  I'll  jes'  declare!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Brown.  She  was  a  stout,  healthy- 
complexioned  person,  who  afflicted  her- 
self with  stays  only  when  she  went  to 
church,  and  was  the  more  comfortable, 
shapeless  and  good-natured  in  conse- 
quence. "What's  the  reason  she  couldn't 
wear  that  glove,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Kaze  hit  been  teched  by  the  han'  uv 
a  pleeb-yum,"  replied  Aunt  Clarissa,  sol- 
emnly. 

"A  'pleebyum'?  What  in  the  namg^  o' 
goodness  is  that?" 

Oriana,  who  had  been  listening  ab- 
sorbed, now  allowed  her  glance  to  wan- 
der vaguely  over  the  lake  as  she  answer- 
ed, with  honestv :  "That's  what  we  are. 
ma." 

"Humph! — I  say  it!"  cried  Mrs. 
Brown,  after  a  couple  of  moments,  dur- 
ing which  she  reddened  slightly.  "I 
reckon  we  air  jes'  ez  good  ez  them  Ro- 
lands ever  was — every  bit  an'  grain. 
They  was  mighty  glad  to  git  a  good 
price  out  of  us  for  this  place.  They 
tuck  our  money,  an'  I  kin  jes'  tell  you 
that  they  needed  in  mightily."  For  a 
few  moments  she  knitted  vigorously  in 
silence,  then  added :  "And  I'd  like  to 
know  if  the  'pleebyum'  that  made  that 
glove  didn't  tech  it  a  many  a  time  be- 
fore she  ever  put  it  on !" 

Both  Oriana  and  Aunt  Clarissa  seem- 
ed a  little  staggered  at  this,  but  the  lat- 
ter quickly  framed  and  delivered  a  re- 
tort. 

"Dass  diffunt,  Miss  Sarah.  You  kin 
pay  people  fer  mekin'  yer  gloves,  but 
ter  meet  'em  an'  reco'gnize  'em  in  de 
ballroom — dass  a  diffunt   t'ing." 

"Oh,  I  say  it!"  rejoined  Mrs.  Brown, 
impatiently,  conscious  that  her  position 
had  been  seriously  shaken,  and  unable  at 
the  moment  to  lay  hold  on  a  stronger. 

"You  ebber  heah  about  de  time  w'en 
de  house  burn  down,  Miss  Sarah  ?"  asked 


Aunt  Clarissa,  presently;  "de  house  wut 
stood  heah  fo'  dis'n'n  'uz  built — a  heap 
finer  house  'n  dis'n  heah  is?" 

"No,  I  dunno  nothin'  'tall  about  it,"  re- 
plied  Mrs.    Brown,   discouragingly. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  Aunt  Clarissa," 
begged  Oriana.  The  girl  had  heard  the 
story  several  times  already,  but  was 
eager  for  a  fresh  recital. 

"Hit  'uz  way  yander  'fo'  de  wah,  an' 
a  heap  er  fine  comp'ny  wuz  heah,"  be- 
gan the  old  woman,  impressively.  "Com- 
p'ny wuz  heah  fum  Brunswick,  an'  fum 
Savannah,  an'  fum  Augusta,  an'  you 
nebber  seen  de  like,  er  big  ter  do  an' 
gwine  on — ridin',  an'  walkin',  an'  fishin', 
an'  playin'  croquet,  an'  in  de  house  uv 
a  nights  dancin'  an'  singin'  an'  playin' 
kyards,  an'  I  dunno  what  all.  An'  sich 
cookin'  in  dat  kitchen — shoo!  nobody 
don't  hab  nuthin'  ter  eat  dese  days  lak 
we  all  uster  hab  'fo'  de  wah.  People 
done  fergit  how  ter  cook,  you  see  'em 
so." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
terjecting an  indignant  protest  here,  but 
Aunt  Clarissa  hurried  on. 

"But  I  started  ter  tell  'bout  w'en  de 
house  burn  down.  Hit  wuz  one  evenin' 
'bout  dinner-time ;  me  an'  de  gals  put  de 
gran'  dinner  on  de  table,  an'  John  went 
in  ter  give  de  word,  an'  den  dreckly  ole 
Massa  come  steppin'  out  wid  one  de 
ladies  on  'is  arm,  an'  all  de  res'  follerin', 
two  an'  two.  De  genTmen  all  wo'  dem 
funny  split-tail  black  coats,  an'  de  ladies 
wuz  all  in  white  an'  in  blue  an'  in  yaller, 
wid  nuthin'  'roun'  dey  neck  but  dia- 
monds an'  pearls." 

"Low  neck  and  short  sleeves,"  mur- 
mured Oriana  in  rapture. 

"Yes,  chile — only  some  uv  'em  didn' 
hab  no  sleeves  'tall.  You  des  orter  seen 
Miss  Mildred  an'  Miss  Lucy!  I  nebber 
is  seen  nobody  look  so  sweet  an'  putty. 
Well,  dat  de  way  dey  come  out  an'  sot 
down  ter  de  table,  an'  w'en  dey  wuz  all 
in  dey  seats,  ole  Massa  ast  a  blessin',  an' 
den  dey  had  dinner.  An'  dey  eat  mighty 
slow  an'  mighty  dainty,  an'  while  dey  eat 
dey  joke  an'  laugh.  But  dey  didn'  none 
uv  'em  bust  out  in  big  guffaws  lak  you 
see  some  folks  do,  an'  every  one  er.  dem 
jokes   wuz     hiferlutin.     Shoo!     Nobody 
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dunner  how  ter  laugh  an'  talk  at  de  table 
dese  days  lak  my  white  folks." 

Mrs.  Brown  elevated  her  lip  in  scorn, 
and  was  again  about  to  protest,  but  Aunt 
Clarissa  did  not  give  her  time. 

"Well,  suh,  while  dey  wuz  all  settin' 
dere  at  de  table,  lo !  an'  behole,  some- 
body run  in  an'  holler  'Fire !'  'Wut 
mean  dis  disturbance  ?'  says  ole  Massa, 
an'  de  niggers  dey  come  pourin'  in  an' 
tole  'im  de  douse  wuz  on  fire.  'Well, 
go  put  it  out!'  says  ole  Massa.  But  dey 
say  dey  done  try,  an'  hit  too  late  now ; 
dat  fire  done  gone  too  fur.  Den  what 
you  reck'n  ole  Massa  done?  He  riz  up 
an'  order  dem  niggers  ter  tek  holt  der 
table  easy  like  and  tote  it  out  under  de 
trees,  an'  den  he  invite  de  ladies  an'  gen- 
'I'men  ter  step  out  an'  'zume  dey  seats, 
an'  nebber  so  much  ez  turn  on  'is  heel 
ter  see  w'ere'bouts  wuz  de  fire." 

"Well,  ef  that  don't  beat  all!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Brown,  with  an  outraged 
look.  "Old  Hamp  Roland  must  'a'  been 
plum'  crazy.  Didn't  he  try  to  save  noth- 
in',  for  gracious  sake!" 

"No'm — not  ole  Massa  !  De  black  folks 
saved  all  dey  could,  an'  Miss  Lucy  call 
Daphne  an'  Chloe,  an'  whisper  ter  'em 
ter  save  all  de  fine  dresses  an'  jewelry 
dey  kin.  But  ole  Massa  an'  Miss  Mil- 
dred too  proud  ter  open  dey  mouth ;  dey 
wuz'n  gwine  break  up  dat  gran'  dinner 
party  des  ter  save  dat  furniture.  An' 
all  dat  time  de  house  wuz  burnin'  down, 
dey  des  sot  dere  wid  de  comp'ny  an' 
make  merry." 

"Hit's  rale  sickenin'  to  see  people  try 
to  put  on  such  airs,"  Mrs.  Brown  scorn- 
fully declared ;  then  asked  :  "And  where 
did  all  them  men  and  women  sleep  that 
night?" 

Aunt  Clarissa's  eyes  wandered  an  in- 
stant, then  dropped.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  not  expected  this  question.  "I — 
I  wuzn'  on  de  place  dat  day,"  she  said, 
hurriedly,  "an'  I  dunno  zackly  how  dey 
done  dat  night,  but  I  heah  'em  say  dey. 
all  got  on  dey  hawses  an'  rode  over  ter 
de  Marshall  place." 

Oriana  had  forgotten  to  comb  her 
wet  hair  as  she  listened,  and  her  sfreat 
brown  eyes  were  as  mtcnt  as  though  they 
looked  upon  the  bizarre  scene  itself.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  far  less  impressed,  and  af- 


firmed that  she  had  never  heard  of  such 
"tomfoolery"  in  all  her  life.  She  hinted 
that,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  a  case  of 
weakmindedness,  or  of  "too  much 
liquor,"  whereat  Aunt  Clarissa  was  in- 
dignant bevond  expression,  and  showed 
fight. 

The  question  was  not  settled  when 
Oriana  went  within  to  "do  up"  her  hair, 
but  after  this  the  old  black  woman  said 
no  more.  Adjusting  her  bandanna  with 
a  sigh,  she  wandered  off  toward  Moss 
Lake  negro  quarters,  leaving  Mrs. 
Brown  to  her  thoughts  and  her  knit- 
ting. _ 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  old 
Aunt  Clarissa — this  fossiliferous  relic  of 
the  days  of  slavery — had  invented  the 
wonderful  romance  in  order  to  lord  it 
over  plain  Mrs.  Brown.  The  story  was 
actually  told  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
there  was  another  version  of  it  which  the 
dusky  raconteuse  had  craftily  passed 
over  in  silence.  According  to  it,  there 
was  indeed  a  dinner  party  which  the 
burning  of  the  house  did  not  interrupt, 
but  the  table  had  been  set  out  of  doors 
in  the  first  place,  and  there  was  no 
women,  but  much  wine.  The  ladies  of 
the  household  were  all  absent  from  the 
place,  and  three  or  four  male  worthies 
of  old  Hampden  Roland's  bosom  ac- 
quaintance were  the  only  guests.  Game 
roysterers  were  they  all,  enamored  of 
wit,  and  wine,  and  song. 

"Cup  us  till  the  world  goes  round," 

expressed  their  idea  of  the  reasonable 
limits  of  a  convivial  feast,  and  the  story 
goes  that  the  world  had  long  since  be- 
gun to  go  'round  right  royally  when  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  no  one 
took  heed.  In  a  word,  those  of  the 
guests  who  were  not  on  the  table  were 
under  it,  and  the  merry  old  host,  chained 
to  his  chair,  watched  the  house  burn 
down  with  a  smile  of  vague  approval 
of  so  fine  a  sight ! 

When  Miss  Oriana  Brown  went  to 
the  looking  glass,  and  gazed  into  her 
own  soft  dark  eyes,  she  more  than  half 
concluded  that  she  was  handsome,  and 
came  away  by  no  means  untouched  by 
vanity.  She  also  vaguely  conjectured 
that  some  young  man  or  other  would  be 
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falling  in  love  with  her  in  the  course  of 
time;  in  fact,  she  had  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  schoolmaster  was  in 
love  with  her  already. 

She  considered  the  matter  with  per- 
fect calmness,  however.  Oliver  Fairfax, 
a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  who 
supported  himself  by  teaching  a  coun- 
try school  while  he  read  law,  would 
have  been  a  hero  at  once,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  girl ;  but  Oriana  thought  of  her 
former  teacher  only  as  an  agreeable 
friend,  the  most  worthy  of  respect  in 
the  commonplace  world  of  Malvern 
county.  Meanwhile  her  world  of  fancy 
was  filled  with  tantalizing  shadows  of  the 
vanished  Rolands ;  echoes  of  their 
grandiose  sayings  and  doings  were  al- 
ways in  her  memory.  So  much  for  be- 
ing endowed  with  an  imaginative  mind. 
Instead  of  allowing  her  fancy  to  run 
after  the  worthy  schoolmaster,  as  she 
should  have  done,  she  thought  herself 
back  into  the  past,  and  peopled  Malvern 
county  with  rose-colored  and  unreal  he- 
roes and  heroines,  among  which  latter 
she  herself  was  not  the  least.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  a  sensible  girl,  and 
when  the  time  came  would  no  doubt 
make  a  good  housewife.  She  was  now 
nineteen,  and  her  friends  thought  it 
high   time   that   her   future   was   settled. 

Mrs.  Brown  liked  the  schoolmaster, 
but  Miss  Oriana  would  not  hear  to  his 
praises.  "I  don't  like  a  red  man,"  she 
declared  emphatically. 

"Well,  now,  I  do,"  insisted  Mrs, 
Brown.  "I  like  to  see  a  man  look 
healthy.  Mr.  Fairfax  is  a  mighty  good- 
looking  man — to  my  notion." 

"I  like  dark  eyes  and  a  brown  skin," 
said  Oriana,  mentally  adding,  "All  the 
men  of  the  Roland  family  were  dark. 
Aunt  Clarissa  says." 

Whatever  might  be  the  outcome,  it 
was  clear  that  the  schoolmaster  was  in- 
terested. He  called  regularly  once  a 
week,  and,  although  he  talked  politics 
and  farming  by  the  hour  with  her  father, 
and  listened  patiently  to  the  small  gossip 
of  her  mother,  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
Oriana  was  the  attraction.  An  intelli- 
gent observer  would  have  noted  that  he 
studiously  made  claims  upon  her  atten- 
tion as  far  as  he  dared,  exhibited  his  tal- 


ents one  by  one,  with  the  calculating  cun- 
ning of  an  honest  man  who  poses  before 
the  object  of  his  love.  But  poor  Fair- 
fax's blue  eyes  and  fresh  color  were 
against  him.  Oriana's  fancy  ran  after  a 
brown  man. 

One  day  the  brown  man  came.  There 
are  actors  in  plenty  off  the  stage — the 
people  who  are  always  self-conscious  and 
pretending.  Could  we  but  dress  this 
brown  hero  in  doublet  and  hose,  put  a 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  a  sword  at  his  side, 
none  of  the  essentials  of  a  theatrical  en- 
try would  be  wanting.  As  it  was,  there 
was  unquestionably  a  "scene."  He  rode 
up  to  the  gate  at  a  good  pace,  tossed  his 
bridle  to  a  negro,  swung  himself  down 
gracefully,  and  looked  with  smiling  con- 
descension on  old  Aunt  Clarissa,  who 
rushed  forward  eagerly,  calling  him 
"Young  Massa !"  A  returning  lord  of 
the  manor  could  hardly  have  done  it  bet- 
ter. With  a  beating  heart  Oriana  divined 
that  this  was  none  other  than  the  son 
and  heir,  the  great  Elbert  Roland. 

She  immediately  pronounced  him  the 
most  handsome  of  men,  and  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  pleasing,  clear-cut  regu- 
larity about  his  features,  which  was  still 
conspicuous,  in  spite  of  the  little  spot  of 
thin  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  a 
certain  dissipated  look  about  the  eyes. 
Coming  from  the  city,  the  young  man 
was  in  the  habit  of  shaving  every  day, 
and  Oriana  found  herself  comparing  the 
smoothness  of  his  olive  skin  with  the 
rough  young  beard  which  Fairfax  some- 
times carelessly  allowed  to  become  a 
week  old. 

"And  you  live  in  Savannah;  how  nice 
that  must  be !"  the  girl  naively  remarked, 
soon  after  they  were  introduced.  "I  have 
never  been  to  a  city  in  my  life." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  nice  place,"  said  Elbert 
Roland,  with  a  most  fascinating  smile. 
"But  I  think  it  is  much  nicer  down  here 
where  you  live." 

This  was  the  tone  he  adopted  toward 
her,  and  Oriana  blushed  with  pleasure, 
ignorant  that  such  a  speech  was  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  wanting  in  respect.  She 
was  ignorant  of  everything,  and  on  that 
first  evening  after  supper  readily  granted 
a  request  which  he  had  no  right  to  make. 
The  moon  was  rising,  everything  was  so 
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beautiful  —  would  she  not  walk  down 
with  him  and  show  him  the  lake?  Mrs. 
Brown  intuitively  disliked  this  proceed- 
ing, but  said  nothing  until  their  return. 

"What  did  he  talk  about,  Or'ana?"  she 
felt  moved  to  ask,  when  the  young  man 
had  been  shown  to  his  room.  "The 
moonlight,"  answered  the  girl,  pensively. 

Clearly  the  indications  were  against 
him.  No  well-meaning  man  would  spend 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  talking  about 
the  moonlight.  "I  don't  like  him,"  was 
Mrs.  Brown's  emphatic  declaration. 
"Mr.  Fairfax  is  worth  fifty  of  him." 

But  the  more  he  was  criticised  the 
more  heedless  Miss  Oriana  seemed  deter- 
mined to  admire  this  complete  stranger. 
Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  reasonable  warn- 
ings, and  listening  approvingly  to  every 
expression  of  old  Aunt  Clarissa's  childish 
adulation.  It  was  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  begin  by  and  by 
to  imagine  that  she  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  paradise  called  love,  and  it  was 
equally  to  be  expected  that  a  careless 
and  conceited  young  man  of  the  world 
should  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  what 
arts  he  had  at  command  in  order  to  work 
the  situation  for  all  the  fun  that  there 
was  in  it.  He  was  only  there  a  day  or 
two,  but  a  great  deal  of  flirting  may  be 
done  in  even  so  short  a  time.  Elbert  Ro- 
land had  already  covered  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
preceding  that  of  his  departure,  the  two 
again  strolled  away  toward  the  lake  in 
the  moonlight. 

"The  dear  old  place!"  murmured  Ro- 
land, as  they  stood  and  looked  across  the 
silvery  expanse  of  water.  "How  I  love 
it  all — this  old  home  of  my  father's,"  he 
added,  with  a  genuinely  theatrical  flour- 
ish of  tone,  which  deeply  moved  his  com- 
panion. "I  hate  to  leave  it,"  he  contin- 
ued, and  in  an  unguarded  moment  the 
girl  at  his  side  showed  him  too  well  that 
she  wished  him  to  stay. 

He  thought  the  way  was  open  for  it, 
and  did  a  brutal  thing.  He  suddenly  put 
his  arm  around  her,  and,  amid  the  wild 
leaping  of  her  nerves,  Oriana  became 
aware  that  he  was  kissing  her. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded, 
drawing  away,  her  face  a  flame  of 
blushes. 


Then  he  knew  that  he  had  gone  too 
far,  and  considered  how  to  answer.  "I 
mean  that  I  adore  you,  my  beautiful  Ori- 
ana," was  his  reply. 

There  was  the  same  sort  of  charming 
fervor  in  his  tone  and  manner  which  we 
are  wont  to  look  for  in  a  first-class  lead- 
ing man  when  making  romantic  speeches 
to  Juliet  from  beneath  the  balcony.  Ori- 
ana knew  nothing  of  the  theatre,  and 
was  powerfully  swayed  by  it;  in  spite  of 
herself  she  forgave  him.  Poor  little  un- 
sophisticated plebeian ! — she  thought  this 
might  be  aristocracy's  way  of  prefacing  a 
proposal. 

"You  adore  me?"  she  repeated,  in  a 
bewildered  way. 

Roland  began  to  declaim  very  prettily, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  nasal  voice 
of  Mrs.  Brown,  who  suddenly  material- 
ized from  the  direction  of  the  house, 
loudly  calling  her  daughter's  name.  She 
came  up  and  joined  them.  The  evening 
was  cool  and  a  light  wrap  for  Oriana  was 
her  mission. 

There  were  no  more  opportunities  for 
tete-a-tete  conversation,  but  there  had 
been  quite  enough  already,  and  Oriana 
was  left  in  a  fever  of  emotion  when  he 
was  gone.  It  was  only  a  fever  of  the 
imagination,  but  she  did  not  know  that. 
In  a  vague,  trustful  way  she  foolishly; 
supposed  that  she  was  engaged,  and  when 
week  followed  week,  and  no  word  came 
from  Elbert  Roland — who  had  apparent^ 
ly  resumed  his  place  among  the  ghosts  of 
the  vanished  family — the  poor  girl's  fe- 
ver of  mind  became  a  fever  of  the  body. 
.The  realization  that  she  had  been  but 
the  sport  of  an  idle  hour  came  slowly, 
but  was  crushing  enough. 

It  was  during  the  worst  of  it  that  Ori- 
ana developed  a  tendency  toward  sleep- 
walking. Returning  from  a  neighbor's 
in  the  company  of  her  husband  at  nine 
o'clock  one  evening,  Mrs.  Brown  was 
greatly  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  white 
figure  under  the  live  oaks,  which  seemed 
to  float  straight  toward  her.  A  moment 
later  she  recognized  Oriana,  who  wore 
only  a  long  nightrobe  and  walked  with 
bare  feet  on  the  wet  grass.  She  had 
twined  long  festoons  of  the  Spanish  moss 
about  her  body,  wore  a  wreath  of  it  on 
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her  head,  and  carried  a  white  cape-jes- 
samine in  her  hand. 

The  picture  was  indescribably  touch- 
ing and  would  at  once  have  reminded  a 
man  or  woman  of  the  world  of  mad 
Ophelia.  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
looked  there  was  nothing  with  which  to 
compare  it,  and  Hiram  Brown  was  mere- 
ly astonished,  while  his  wife  was  as  much 
angered  as  shocked. 

"Why,  Or'ank,  ain't  you  'shamed  of 
yourself !"  she  exclaimed. 

But  Oriana  looked  straight  ahead  of 
her  and  murmured  monotonously :  "He 
is  coming  tomorrow,  and  I  am  going  to 
marry  him." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  undone.  In  great  fear 
she  seized  hold  of  the  girl  and  shook  her, 
whereupon  it  was  disclosed  that  she  had 
been  asleep,  and  was  now  awake  and 
sadly  frightened. 

"I  was  dreaming,  ma.  Did  I  say  any- 
thing?" asked  Oriana,  with  anxiety, 
when  she  had  been  hurried  into  the 
house. 

"Oh,  nothin'  much,"  was  the  compas- 
sionate answer. 

Oliver  Fairfax  was  not  entirely  igno- 
rant of  what  had  occurred.  A  hint  or 
two  from  his  staunch  friend,  Mrs. 
Brown,  coupled  with  his  own  anxiously- 
made  observations,  served  to  give  him 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  situation  ;  and 
whenever  he  took  a  buggy- whip  in  his 
hand  he  invariably  thought  of  Elbert  Ro- 
land, the  overhanging  leaves  along  his 
road  suffering  much  in  consequence. 

Finally  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Savan- 
nah:  "I  confess  to  an  inordinate  desire' 
to  meet  a  young  man  in  your  city  called 
Elbert  Roland.  Do  you  know  him?  If 
you  do,  send  me  his  address,  together 
with  any  information  you  may  be  able 
to  give  in  regard  to  him.  I  believe  he  is 
a  clerk  in  a  cotton  house." 

A  reply  came  in  due  course,  and  from 
it  miy  be  quoted  as  follows : 

My  Dear  Fairfax — I  judge  from  the  tone 
of  your  otherwise  mysterious  missive  that 
you  are  not  particularly  desirous  to  hear 
me  sing  the  praises  of  the  man  you  name, 
so  I  shall  be  quite  frank.  I  do  know  Elbert 
Roland  pretty  well,  and  I  regard  him,  in  a 
sense,  as  a  man  of  talent.  He  is  a  man  of 
energy,  too — in  his  way.     He  has  been  try- 


ing hard  for  fifteen  years  to  marry  an  heir- 
ess, and  has  at  last  succeeded — only  a  few 
weeks  since — in  hooking  a  widow  some 
years  his  supc  rior  in  age,  who  has  a  for- 
tune of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  That 
number  of  dollars,  of  course,  could  not  be 
objected  to — with  the  widow  left  out.  But 
the  widow  is  there  in  very  substantial 
shape,  and  not  only  expects  to  stay  but  to 
have  her  own  way.  And,  as  mistress  of  the 
raonej'-bag,  why  shouldn't  she?  Poor  Ro- 
land will  have  his  hands  full  to  swallow 
this  corpulent,  sugar-coated  pill,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  (The  metaphor  is  a  little 
mixed,  but  never  mind.)  She  is  almost  as 
black  as  a  mulatto,  too,  and  about  as  un- 
attractive generally  as  the  off  side  of  an 
unpainted  house — though  it  is  scandalously 
unfair  to  compare  her  with  anything  but  a 
"painted"  house. 

A  woeful  fate!  And  yet  how  fitting  a 
close  to  the  career  of  this  born  lady-killer! 
Verily,  poetic  justice  has  been  for  once- 
meted  out.  A  lady-killer  Roland  was,  or 
fondly  believed  himself  to  be.  Many  a  time 
have  I  heard  him  lightly  boast  of  the  hearts 
he  had  Tvon.  The  boys  at  the  club  used 
often  to  wind  him  up  and  start  him  off  in 
this  strain,  smiling  in  their  sleeves  at  his 
capacity  for  keeping  it  up.  Not  a  great 
while  since  I  heard  him  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  an  affair  of  this  kind  in  which 
he  was  his  own  hero — certainly  he  was  no 
one  else's.  The  scene  was  somewhere  down 
in  your  neighborhood,  and  the  fair  lady  was 
a  Miss  Smith  or  a  Miss  Jones  (upon  reflec- 
tion, I  think  it  was  Brown).  There  were 
four  or  five  lovers,  I  believe — jealous  al- 
most to  the  point  of  shooting  each  other — 
when  Roland  arrived,  looked  and  conquered, 
more  swiftly  than  Caesar.  In  less  than  four 
or  five  days  he  had  won  her  from  them  all. 
What  then?  Nothing.  Having  vanquished 
the  country  cupids,  his  object  was  gained. 
They  part— after  many  kisses — and  he 
w^alks  away  with  a  smile,  leaving  poor 
Phyllis— I  mean  Miss  Brown — more  forlorn 
than  Dido. 

This  letter  Oliver  Fairfax  very  prop- 
erly, and  with  much  delicacy  of  speech, 
put  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
she,  in  turn,  very  properly,  but  with  less 
deli'cacy  of  speech,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  Oriana.  The  girl's  feelings  on 
reading  it  were  indescribable.  It  is  re- 
lated that  she  ran  sobbing  out  of  the 
house,  and  when  her  mother  found  her 
an  hour  or  two  later  she  lay  face  down 
on  the  grass  in  a  favorite  spot  along  the 
lake  shore,  still  sobbing. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  not  a  demonstrative 
woman,  and  the  most  that  she  did  now 
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was  to  sit  down  by  her  suffering  daugh- 
ter and  stroke  her  hair  in  silence.  Ori- 
ana  neither  looked  up  nor  changed  her 
position. 

"And  Mr.  Fairfax  thinks  it's  all  true!" 
she  said,  in  an  agonized  whisper,  at  last. 

"Oh,  no,  now,"  objected  Mrs.  Brown, 
soothingly.  "He  told  me  he  knowed  hit 
was  all  a  lie,  and  I  know  from  the  way 
he  looked  that  if  ever  he  gits  a  hold  o' 
that — that  outdacious  scamp  he'll  do 
sump'n !" 

"I  was  such  an  idiot !"  whispered  Ori- 
ana,  wildly.  "You  knew  so  much  better 
than  I  did,  ma."  And  again :  "That — 
that  man — he  did  kiss  me ;  but  he  did  it 
before  I  knew  it." 

"I  wish  he'd  try  to  kiss  me !"  was  Mrs. 
Brown's  emphatic  response.  She  s'hook 
her  head  to  one  side  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  eyes  snapped  viciously. 

"I'll  never  get  over  such  a  disgrace  as 
long  as  I  live !"  the  girl  wailed.- 

Mrs.  Brown  made  no  direct  reply ;  she 
only  remarked,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
with  all  the  unction  her  nasal  voice  was 
capable  of  :  "I  hope  that  ugly  ole  widow 
will  wear  the  breeches — that's  what  I 
hope!" 

Some  three  or  four  months  later,  when 
Miss  Oriana  seemed  quite  herself  again, 
and  had  given  him  a  few  grains  of  en- 


couragement, Oliver  Fairfax  made  his 
declaration  of  love.  The  girl  had  grad- 
ually been  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  red  face  might  be  as  handsome  as  a 
brown  one,  if  not  more  so;  in  fact,  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  worthy  school- 
master, after  all,  and  was  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  be  wooed.  But,  just  before 
coming  to  the  point,  the  young  man  gave 
an  unfortunate  turn  to  his  remarks  and 
so  wrought  upon  her  feelings  that  he 
feared  he  had  imperiled  all  his  chances. 
'  '  "My  father  was  a  simon-pure  aristo- 
crat," he  told  her.  "He  was  no  arrogant 
parvenu  like  Hampton  Roland,  whose 
father,  I  am  told,  began  life  as  a  chubby- 
fisted  mechanic  in  Richmond.  We  come 
of  a  house  that  was  of  the  flower  of  the 
cavalier  class  in  Colonial  Virginia.  I 
have  never  told  any  one  this  before,"  he 
added  in  haste,  "and  I  only  mention  it 
now  because  I  know  your  imagination  is 
moved  by  such  things." 

Oriana  flushed  scarlet  and  answered 
passionately.  "Talk  to  me  of  honesty. 
My  imagination  will  be  more  readily 
moved  by  that,"  she  said  in  substance. 

Fairfax  was  a  good  deal  frightened  by 
her  vehemence,  biit  he  made  a  sensible 
reply :  "Then  forget  what  I  have  said, 
and  let  me  offer  myself  simply  as  an 
honest  man." 


The  Voice  of  the  Rain 


By  J.  A.  Flynn 


IT  had  been  drizzling  all  day,  and  in 
the  evening  the  wind  got  up  and 
drove  the  showers  upon  the  win- 
dows in  intermittent  bursts.  I  was  tired 
of  tossing  upon  my  pillows,  and  wonder- 
ing if  the  headache  would  ever  cease, 
tired  of  closing  my  ears  to  the  plashing 
upon  the  ledges  and  the  pattering  at  thq 
pan«s. .  So  I  closed  my  eyes  wearily  and 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  rain,  with 
its  message  from  the  departed.  Oh,  the 
foolishness  of  man,  who  thinks  that  he 


can  forget!  There  comes  a  sound,  a 
perfume,  a  word,  a  song,  and  the  past 
springs  upon  him  out  of  the  dark, 

There  was  an  afternoon,  said  the  voice, 
autumns  ago,  when  she  met  me  in  the 
rain.  We  stood  where  a  big  tree  shel- 
tered us  with  its  withering  leaves,  and 
laughed  at  the  showers  that  fell  sudden- 
ly from  the  branches  above. 

"I  scarcely  th6u'ght  you  would  come. 
Lorry,"  I  said,  "so  I  am  especially  glad 
to  see  you." 
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She  shook  the  wet  from  her  golf  cap 
and  smiled. 

"Did  you  think  that  rain,  or  fire,  or 
anything  would  keep  me  from  trying  to 
get  what  I  wanted?  Obstinate  me!"  she 
rejoined  in  her  soft,  rippling  voice. 
"And  you  wanted  me^" 
I  bent  over  her,  and  she  looked  up 
with  her  eyes  dancing. 

"Why,  yes ;  I  suppose  so — you  solemn 
old  dear." 

"And  you  mean  to  keep  me?"  We 
quarreled  so  often. 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  big  eyes  and 
serious.     "Ah!  I  don't  know.     You  see 
I  am  a  creature  of  fancies  and  moods. 
You  will  probably  lose  all  patience  with 
me  at  last.    Oh,  yes,  you  will — it's  no  use 
shaking   your    head.      'Some   things   in 
life  are  too  important  to  make  game  of, 
Laura,'  she  quoted,  mimicking  my  grav- 
est manner.     'It  would  be  well  if  you 
realized  this.'    You  would  say  something 
of  that  kind  again,  you  know?" 
"And  then?" 
"We  shall  quarrel." 
"Seriously?" 
"Seriously." 
"And  afterwards  ?" 

"You  will  console  yourself  with  your 
books.     I  hate  your  books.    There!" 

"And  you  will  console  yourself  with 
some  one  else."  My  voice  was  bitter. 
It  is  my  way  to  take  things  seriously. 

"With  some  one  who  can  laugh  I  But" 
— she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm — 
"you  needn't  be  cross  this  afternoon, 
when  I  am  so  nice  and  good." 

So  I  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  drew 
her  to  me. 

"If  it  would  only  rain  always !"  she 
cried  passionataely.  "If  it  would  thun- 
der, and  lighten,  and  snow,  and  hail, 
just  to  try  and  part  us!  Then  I  should 
be  sure  to  come,  and  we  shouldn't  quar- 
rel any  more.  Oh,  Harry,  there  are 
plenty  of  better  fair-weathered  sweet- 
hearts ;  but  I  should  be  truest  in  a  storm. 
If  ever  we  quarrel  badly,  ask  me  to 
come  when  it  blows  and  rains — when 
you  are  in  trouble,  my  dear — and  I  shall 
come !" 

Ah !  little  Lorry,  it  was  a  winning  way 
that  you  had — such  a  very  winning  way. 


But  you  were  willful,  and  I  was  obsti- 
nate. You  tried  me  too  far,  my  dear. 
It  was  a  mistake,  every  one  said — our 
engagement.  And  we  ended  it,  which 
was  the  crudest  mistake  of  all. 

There  was  another  time,  said  the 
Voice,  when  I  came  a  thousand  miles 
through  storm  and  rain ;  when  I  reached 
her  house,  and,  with  the  rain  dripping 
from  my  face,  the  blinds  were  drawn 
down. 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  quietly,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  side  of  the  door.  "Let  me 
see  her;"  and  I  staggered  up  the  stairs. 
There  was  a  smile  upon  her  face,  as  if 
her  eyes  would  open  soon,  and  she  would 
laugh  and  tease.  Her  hands  were  folded 
across  her  breast,  and  there  was  a  toy 
ring  hidden  in  her  bosom  that  I  had  giv- 
en her  when  she  was  a  child.  "She 
wished  it,"  some  one  sobbed,  supporting 
me  a  little.  They  were  to  give  me  her 
kindest  regards,  if  I  seemed  grieved,  they 
said;  and  her  "very,  very  best  love,"  if 
I  was  terribly  sorry  and  sad. 

Then  there  were  a  few  months  of  grief 
that  were  almost  madness;  a  few  years 
of  sorrow;  and  at  last  they  told  me  that 
I  must  forget.  And  sometimes  I  thought 
that  I  had  forgotten. 

"Ask  me  to  come  when  it  blows  and 
rains."  Tonight  it  blew  and  rained,  but 
Lorry  was  beyond  call.  "No!"  thunder- 
ed the  rain  at  the  windows,  with  a  crash 
that  shook  the  panes.  "No!"  shrieked 
the  wind,  with  sudden  passion.  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  sat  up  on  the  couch.  My 
face  in  the  mirror  looked  drawn  and 
white,  and  slowly  smiled  a  compassion- 
ate smile.  "I  am  growing  delirious,"  I 
murmured  impatiently,  as  I  walked  to 
the  window  and  opened  it.  The  rain 
beat  upon  my  upturned  face,  and  the 
wind  blew  the  Hght  curtains  upon  me 
with  a  rush,  as  it  were  her  dress.  No; 
there  was  nothing — only  dark.  I  closed 
the  window  with  a  sigh,  and  went  back 
to  the  couch,  for  it  seemed  that  I  could 
sleep.  The  raindrops  on  my  cheeks  were 
the  touch  of  her  lips,  methought,  and  her 
cool  fingers  were  closing  my  weary  eye- 
lids. The  rain  upon  the  windows  pat- 
tered the  words  of  a  little  song  which 
she  had  written  in  one  of  her  eerie 
moods : 
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Love  that  is  born  of  the  sun, 

Love  that  is  fire  and  light 
Dies  when  the  day  is  gone — 

Long  is  the  love  of  the  night! 

Love  of  the  summer  noon  still. 

Love  of  the  zephyr  warm 
Flies  when  the  winds  blow  chill — 

Give  me  the  love  of  the  storm! 

List!   there  are  tears  in  the  rain; 

Hidden  the  skies  above. 
Calling,  I  call  in  vain — 
Faithless — my  summer  love! 

"Oh,  Lorry,  I  do  not  forget,"  I  tried 
to  call ;  but  something — was  it  a  hand  ? 
— closed  my  lips.  Surely  she  had  come 
in  the  wind  and  rain  to  sing  me  to  sleep  ? 
I  could  feel  my  heavy  eyes  smiling,  and 
my  arm  slipping  heedlessly  from  my 
breast  onto  the  couch — or  was  it  her 
dress?  "Lorry!"  I  cried  softly;  or,  per- 
haps, only  thought,  for  my  voice  had  no 
sound.    "Lorry !" 

Then  the  headache  went,  and  I  opened 
my  eyes  upon  a  dim  room — and  felt  no 
surprise  that  she  sat  at  my  side,  with  her 
face  smiling  and  her  lips  quivering  a 
little,  as  I  had  seen  her  so  often.  She 
shook  the  rain  carelessly  from  her  drip- 
ping garments,  and  bent  quickly  over  me 
between  laughing  and  crying,  which  was 
always  her  way. 

"Why  did  you  not  call  me  before?" 
she  asked  impatiently — it  was  wonderful 
how  little  she  has  changed!  "Did  I  not 
tell  you  I  would  come?" 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  voice  failed 
me,  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"You  must  not  speak,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause you  are  asleep.  Tommorw  you  will 
think  it  was  a  dream.  Dear  boy" — she 
laid  her  hand  caressingly  upon  my  head 
— "it  is  not  a  dream." 

Then  she  smiled  at  me,  and  I  smiled  at 
her,  and  we  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
long,  long  time,  so  that  there  was  not 
need  of  words. 

Only  once,  when  the  rain  came  with 
a  sudden  burst,  I  thought  she  heard  a 
voice  calling,  and  half  roused,  fearing 
that  she  might  leave  me. 


"Rest,  dear,"  she  said,  softly ;  "rest, 
or  I  must  go.  Rest,  because  it  is  a  dream, 
you  will  think  tomorrow."  Then  she 
laughed  her  old,  quick  laugh.  "Dear 
boy,"  she  said  again,  "it  is  not  a  dream." 
My  eyes  questioned  eagerly. 

"You  cannot  understand,  my  dear," 
she  murmured,  "though  you  are  so  much 
more  clever  than  I.  But  some  day  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  tell  you.  I  am  waiting  for 
you.    You  know  I  am  waiting,  dear?" 

Her  face  was  radiant,  and  my  lips 
framed  a  vow  that  I  would  be  true. 
There  came  no  sound,  but  she  under- 
stood. 

"Of  course,  dear,"  she  said,  simply. 
"Of  course,  dear,  we  were  always  true; 
always  must  be  true.  That  is  why — ah! 
some  day  you  will  understand !"  She  bent 
lovingly  down  and  kissed  me,  and  I 
smiled. 

Again  the  wind  and  the  rain  clamored 
at  the  window,  and  she  looked  up  and 
nodded  in  her  old  impulsive  way. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said,  "but  sometimes 
I  shall  come  again  in  the  rain.  You  will 
listen,  dear,  and  know.  You  will  remem- 
ber when  it  beats  and  drives  that  I  am 
there,  waiting." 

"But  in  the  sunshine?"  The  words 
burst  from  my  lips,  and  in  an  instant  the 
dark  sprang  upon  me,  and  I  clasped  her 
wildly  in  my  arms,  and  drew  her  face  to 
mine.  Her  tears  fell  over  me,  but  her 
voice  was  happy  when  she  spoke. 

"In  the  sunshine  —  always  —  every- 
where— I  shall  be  waiting.  Oh,  my  love!" 
Then  the  darkness  swam  'round  and  she 

was  gone. 

****** 

When  I  awoke  upon  the  couch,  the 
light  was  streaming  in  across  the  rugs 
with  which  they  had  covered  me  as  I 
slept.  The  headache  and  the  rain  had 
gone ;  and  as  I  opened  my  eyes  a  sun- 
beam slid  swiftly  from  my  pillow  and 
vanished;  and  I  sat  up  with  a  contented 
smile.  For  I  knew  that,  in  rain  or  shine, 
she  was  watching,  and  my  heart  was 
strong. 


Mrs.  Adna  R.  Chafifee,  whose  husband,  Gen.  Chaffee  is  being  urged  to  finish  his  worthy 
career  as  Pohce  Commissioner  of  New  York  City 
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T.    P.    SHONTS,    Canal    Builder. 

lie  cribs,  sick  unto  death.  Quite  unex- 
pected a  group  of  men  have  come  to  the 
front  who  are  expressing  in  the  fullest 
measure  the  public's  disapproval  of  ques- 
tionable methods  in  business  and  official 
life  and  the  crusade,  as  it  might  well  be 
termed,  will  apparently  not  end  until  the 
gross  evils  are  corrected.  Another  Su- 
preme Court  decision  handed  down  last 
month  has  especial  significance  in  view 
of  the  proceedings  recently  begun  by  the 
government  at  Chicago  against  the  pack- 
ers' combination.  Certain  witnesses  in 
this  case  against  the  packers  and  in  sim- 
ilar proceedings  brought  by  the  govern- 
ment   under    the    anti-trust    law    have 


claimed  immunity  under  an  act 
passed  by  congress  in  1903.  The 
Supreme  Court  concludes,  however, 
that  the  immunity  guaranteed  to 
witnesses  by  that  legislation  is  per- 
sonal and  individual,  and  that  no  per- 
son is  excused  from  testifying  against 
a  corporation  with  which  he  may  be  con- 
nected, or  against  the  officials  of  such  a 
corporation.  In  two  cases  brought 
against  the  General  Paper  Company  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  Supreme 
Court  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  and 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  compel  testi- 
mony in  the  anti-trust  cases  seems  to 
have  been  fully  established.  Protection 
of  a  corporation  against  unreasonable 
search  and  unlawful  discriminations 
should,  of  course,  be  guaranteed,  and 
what  constitutes  an  unreasonable  search 
or  an  unlawful  discrimination  will  have 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Nevertheless,  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  these  trust 
cases  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
this  decision. 

\M  ILWAUKEE  has  a  new  mayor  in 
*'*  the  person  of  Sherburn  M.  Becker, 
not  quite  31  years  of  age.  The  story  of 
this  young  man's  campaign  against  the 
advice  of  friends  is  interesting.  While 
there  was  a  heavy  undercurrent  running 
against  Mayor  Rose  on  account  of  the 
scandal  brought  out  by  the  graft  trials, 
the  politicians  c®uld  not  figure  out  how 
he  was  to  be  beaten  for  a  re-election. 
While  they  were  debating,  Becker  an- 
nounced his  candidacy.  Friends  said  he 
was  foolish,  acquaintances  that  he  was 
crazy,  politicians  said  he  ought  to  be 
spanked  and  sent  to  bed.  Becker  laughed 
and  went  ahead  Very  soon  he  was  cov- 
ering the  city  every  night,  going  from 
one  ward  to  another,  getting  acquainted 
with  the  plain  people,  those  who  do  the 
voting.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  was 
a  good  mixer.  He  hobnobbed  with  the 
young  men  and  danced  with  the  girls.  He 
sent  boxes  of  candy  to  the  older  women, 
and  they  passed  resolutions  indorsing  his 
candidacy.  Neither  did  they  stop  there. 
They  brought  influence  to  bear  on  their 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers  to  support 
the  young  candidate,  and  that  influence 
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was  felt  at  election  day.  He  secured  the 
nomination  hands  down,  his  opponent  be- 
ing among  the  "also  rans." 

Then  yoimg  Becker  began  his  cam- 
paign in  ea-rnest.  Politicians  said  it  was 
too  bad  for  him  to  waste  his  money  in 
that  way,  for  he  had  not  a  ghost  of  a 
show  of  being  elected.  It  was  his  money, 
too,  for  he  would  not  permit  any  one  to 
contribute  a  cent  to  his  campaign  fund 
outside  of  his  immediate  relatives.  But 
he  kept  on  wasting  it,  just  the  same.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  his  straightfor- 
ward, honest,  plain  style  was  taking  im- 
mensely with  the  people,  especially  the 
younger  set.  Old  politicians  for  the  first 
time  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  En- 
thusiasm for  his  candidacy  began  to  in- 
crease, and  at  the  close  old  and  young 
were  shouting  for  the  "kid"  as  they  had 
not  shouted  for  a  candidate  since  the  days 
of  Blaine.    The  result  is  now  known. 

Becker  made  no  attempt  at  oratorv. 
His  speeches  were  always  a  simple  state- 
ment of  what  he  hoped  for  and  what  he 
intended  to  do,  should  he  be  elected  may- 
or. For  all  that,  he  did  not  come  ofif  sec- 
ond best  in  the  tilts  between  himself  and 
his  opponent.  When  Mayor  Rose  twit- 
ted him  with  being  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  Becker  retorted 
good-naturedly :  "The  mayor  was  born 
with  a  tinhorn  in  his  mouth,  and  he  has 
been  tooting  it  ever  since."  The  reply 
stuck,  and  every  time  the  mayor  spoke 
after  that,  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  hearers  was  the  thought  that 
he  was  "tooting  his  horn."  Again  Beck- 
er showed  his  self-control  when  the  may- 
or lost  his  temper  and  referred  to  him  as 
a  "brat."  And  the  youngster  gained  hun- 
dreds of  votes  by  that  same  incident. 

It  was  only  an  illustration  of  his  in- 
tention of  running  his  campaign  his  own 
way.  When  a  member  of  his  official 
staff  said  to  him  after  one  of  his  speeches, 
"My  judgment  is  .  that  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  do,"  Becker  replied:  "Your 
judgment  is  not  worth  a  cent.  I  am  run- 
ning my  own  campaign  in  my  own  way." 
To  another  he  said :  "I  do  not  want  any 
advice;  whenever  in  this  campaign  any- 
thing comes  into  my  mind  that  I  believe 
is  right  to  say  I  am  going  to  say  it,  and 
I  do  not  want  any  advice  on  that  point 
from  any  one." 


Speaker    Cannon    Listening   to    Members    of   tlie 
House. 

Mr.  Becker  is  Milwaukee  born.  His 
grandfather  was  S.  S.  Merrill,  who  built 
up  the  great  St.  Paul  road  with  Alexan- 
der Mitchell.  His  father  is  Washington 
Becker,  president  of  the  Marine  National 
Bank.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
has  had  the  advantage  of  extensive  travel 
in  this  and  foreign  countries.  After  grad- 
uating he  passed  two  years  in  travel  in 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  again, 
after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Irene  Smith, 
daughter  of  Ira  B.  Smith  and  grand- 
daughter of  former  Gov.  William  E. 
Smith,  they  took  a  trip  around  the  world. 
They  have  two  children,  one  3  years  and 
one    16  months  old. 


Cartoon  Comment 


OPEN! 
-From    the    North- American    (Philadelphia). 


CURB  FOR  A  BAD  CASE  OF  LOCKJAW. 

"Uncle    Sam    now   holds    the    key    to    the    sit- 
uation in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  says 
the   great  American   trust   magnate  must   talk." 
— T'rom    the    Journal     (Minneapolis). 


THEN    AND   NOW. 
— From    the   Post    (Washington). 


ONLY  ONE  CHICK  FROM  THE  STATEHOOD 

NEST. 

The    House;       "Only    one    chicken    out    of    the 
batch!      I    wonder   if   it's   worth    raising?" 

— From    the    Journal    (Minneapolis). 


ROStGLCN 

DY   KATMERIME:   TYNAh 


THERE  were  three  of  us — Amy, 
Marcella  and  I — ladies  by  birth 
and  education,  and  poorer  than 
church  mice.  I  am  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  and  it  has  been  my  ambition  to 
supply  to  the  others  the  place  our  mother 
left  empty  when  she  died  five  years  ago. 
I  mean  to  supply  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
for  to  each  of  us  that  place  stands  empty 
for  ever.  I  have  been  the  stay-at-home 
one  and  have  tried  out  of  our  tiny  means 
to  keep  a  homelike  place  for  the  others 
to  return  to.  I  think  it  is  such  a  bless- 
ing to  girls  who  have  to  lead  a  hard  life, 
to  know  in  the  back  of  their  minds  dur- 
ing all  the  dreary  hours  of  the  day  that 
there  is  a  bright  little  place  ready  to  wel- 
come them,  where  for  a  few  hours  they 
can  shuffle  off  the  cares  of  the  day  and 
be  quite  at  peace. 

In  dear  mother's  time  we  lived  in 
town ;  she  had  to  be  near  her  doctor,  who 
was  also  her  kind,  generous,  unselfish 
friend.  After  she  was  gone,  the  flat  was 
drearier  than  ever  by  reason  of  our 
constant  remembrance  of  her  absence, 
it  occured  to  me  that  for  what  we  were 
paying  for  those  melancholy  rooms  we 
could  have  a  nice  little  place  in  the  coun- 
try, quite  outside  of  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  the  city.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
the  dear  girls'  railway  fares  to  be  con- 
sidered. Amy  gave  music  lessons  within 
a  little  radius  of  Bloomsbury,  and  Mar- 
cella was  a  clerk  in  the  city.  Still,  I 
thought  the  benefit  to  us  all  of  the  coun- 
try life  would  make  up  for  any  little 
extravagance,  and  we  took  care  to  se- 
lect an  unfashionable  place  where  trains 
were  cheap  and  frqeuent. 

We  didn't  want  to  set  up  in  too  lonely 
a  place,  being  three  unprotected  females, 
so  we  were  delighted  when  we  found  a 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  village,  with  a 


good  bit  of  garden  full  of  old  fruit  trees 
and  ragged  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes  and  a  tangle  of  wallflowers  and 
hollyhocks  and  such  hardy  creatures. 

.  It  was  a  dear  garden.  It  had  the 
thinges  one  desired  most.  I  remember 
my  joy  when  I  found  a  lavender  bush. 
We  were  always  making  discoveries,  for 
the  place  was  so  overgrown  that  at  first 
we  could  not  see  all  our  possessions.  We 
found  a  clump  of  wild  violets  in  one 
shady  corner  and  in  another  a  patch  of 
brown  pansies — flowers  I  have  always 
loved  particularly  well.  We  discovered 
sweetbriar  by  its  scent ;  and  though  the 
lilac  blooming  was  over,  we  saw  the 
bushes,  that  promised  us  such  sweets  for 
next  spring,  with  delight. 

It  was  a  dear  little  house,.,  though  not 
quite  as  full  of  conveniences  as  a  West 
End  flat.  During  the  first  weeks  of  our 
residence  I  had  a  happy  time  getting  the 
house  into  order  during  the  long  days 
when  the  girls  were  out.  I  began  with 
an  idea  of  doing  all  the  scrubbing  myself, 
but  they  soon  dropped  on  that.  Amy 
went  into  the  village  and  secured  the 
services  of  a  strong  capable  woman  at 
a  real  absurd  rate  of  remuneration.  I 
won't  deny  that  I  was  glad  to  have  Mrs. 
Coplestone.  I  hadn't  the  strength  in  my 
arms  to  make  a  good  scrubber,  and  she 
turned  out  a  floor  which  was  really  a 
credit  to  her.  I  arranged  with  her  to  do 
the  heavy  work  for  me.  The  cooking  I 
liked  to  do  myself.  I  knew  just  the 
dainty  bits  that  would  take  the  girls' 
fancy  after  hard,  dusty,  hot  days. 

Between  myself  and  Mrs.  Coplestone 
we  got  the  house  very  sweet  and  clean 
in  a  little  while,  and  being  such  a  tiny 
place,  and  we  all  women,  it  was  easy  to 
keep  it  so.  Then  I  had  time  to  devote 
myself  to  the  garden  in  the  afternoons 
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and  evenings.  Amy  and  Marcella,  too, 
were  ready  to  help  me  after  they  had 
had  their  dinners.  They  seem  able  to 
throw  off  all  the  fag  of  the  day  in  the 
sweet  fresh  air,  and  they  enjoyed  so 
much  watering  the  thirsty  plants  that 
sucked  in  the  water  with  a  grateful  glug- 
glug,  and  letting  in  the  air  and  light  and 
freedom  to  the  half-choked  flowers  that 
were  caught  in  a  jungle  of  weeds. 

Then  sometimes  Sidney  would  come 
for  half  a  day.  and  would  assist  me  so 
cleverly  in'  nailing  up  creepers  and  mow 
the  grass  plot  for  me  and  make  himself 
generally  useful  in  garden  affairs. 

Sidney  and  I  had  been  promised  to 
each  otfier  for  a  long  time.  He  was  then 
assistant  to  a  prominent  doctor ;  and  it 
was  our  rather  hopeless  dream  that  he 
should  gain  a  practice  and  that  ye  should 
get  married.  But  he  contrived  to  save 
wretchedly  little.  I  knew  how  it  was, 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  such  misery,  some 
of  it  he  had  told  me,  some  was  too  awful 
to  tell,  and  his  hand  was  forever  going 
to  his  pocket.  On  himself  he  spent  ab- 
solutely nothing,  but  his  money  went 
and  I  was  not  the  one  to  blame  him. 

"What  is  one  to  do,"  he  said,  "when 
you  see  them  dying  for  want  of  a  thing, 
but  get  it  at^ny  cost  whatsoever  to  your- 
self?" 

I  stroked  his  dear  brown  head  which 
is  getting  gray  at  the  temples,  and  as- 
sured him  I  would  not  love  him  nearly  so 
much  if  he  could  withhold  his  help  in 
such  circumstances. 

Marcella's  lover  was  a  clerkr  He  was 
waiting  to  have  money  to  marry  her. 
With  them,  too,  a  little  money  would 
have  made  all  the  difference.  As  it  was 
there  was  nothing  for  any  of  us  to  do 
but  to  wait  with  what  patience  we  might 
and  to  feed  as  we  might  the  starved  little 
flame  of  hope  in  our  hearts. 

As  for  Amy,  her  heart  was  in  her 
music.  She  wanted  to  go  abroad  to  the 
Conservatoire  at  Milan,  to  study.  Given 
time  and  study  under  competent  mas- 
ters, and  she  might  hope  to  make  a 
profession  of  her  music.  But  how  is  a 
girl  who  is  teaching  the  five  finger  exer- 
cise to  blockhead  children  all  dav  to  give 
to  music  that  loving  and  arduous  ap- 
prenticeship it  requires? 


Our  neighbor  next  door  —  a  queer, 
skull-capped  old  man,  as  timid  as  a  mouse 
— had  had  the  key  of  our  house.  He  and 
his  old  wife  lived  alone  with  a  very  old 
servant,  and  he  was  always  pottering 
in  his  garden,  which  was  our  amazement 
and  delight,  as  we  beheld  it  from  our  up- 
per windows.  The  house  originally  was 
of  a  rather  gaunt  build,  but  it  was  now 
so  clothed  in  roses  that  it  had  become  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Arches  of  red  roses 
were  over  the  little  grass  bordered  paths. 
A  summer  house  was  so  hidden  in  yel- 
low roses  that  it  looked  like  a  rose  tree 
in  full  bearing,  and  everywhere  about 
were  standard  roses  and  great  clumps 
of  rose  bushes  of  the  most  beautiful  kind. 

We  never  expected  to  become  inti- 
mate with  the  old  gentelman.  When  I 
had  called  on  him  about  the  house,  he  had 
seemed  so  frightened  that  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  see  him  sudden- 
ly scamper  out  of  the  room  or  down  a 
hole.  I  remember  in  what  a  distressed 
way  he  laid  the  key  on  the  table,  looking 
to  the  left  and  right  as  if  in  search  of 
escape.  Our  interview  was  a  short  one, 
but  I  felt  it  very  uncomfortable  through 
sympathetic  reflection.  Now,  if  it  had 
been  Amy  or  Marcella,  both  fine  hand- 
some girls,  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  his  dazzlement ;  but  a  quiet 
little  woman  like  myself,  that  is  another 
matter.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
were  not  likely  to  have  much  neighborly 
intercourse  with  the  rose  garden. 

However,  one  lovely  July  afternoon, 
as  I  was  vainly  struggling  with  some 
weeds,  all  of  a  sudden  a  skull-capped  old 
head  popped  over  the  wall. 

"You  have  your  work  cut  out  for 
you  there,  young  lady"  squeaked  our 
neighbor,  with  more  assurance  than  I 
could  have  believed  he  possessed. 

I  was  rather  tired  and  hot  with  the 
stooping,  and  with  discovering  the  plaguy 
thing  in  so  many  unexpected  places,,  and 
wasn't  averse  to  leaving  off  work  for  a 
little  chat. 

"I  have  indeed,''  I  answered.  "I  don't 
know  how  we  shall  ever  clear  the  garden 
of  this  stuff." 

"I  don't  know  either,  but  I  wish  you 
would," — with  quite  a  severe  air.  "That 
is  the  worst  of  having  dirty  and  impov- 
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erished  garden  next  door.  Your  weeds 
are  always  creeping  in  to  us.  Do  you 
know  that  you're  a  perfect  nest  of  wire- 
worms  ?" 

"Oh,  indeed  I  didn't,"  said  I,  quite 
shocked. 

"Never  mind,  young  lady," — as  if  he'd 
been  too  hard  on  me.  "We  can't  hope  to 
do  much  this  year;  it's  too  late.  But 
next  year  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
my  experience.  Plenty  of  lime  for  the 
wire-worm ;  and  as  for  the  weed,  we  must 
get  at  the  roots  of  it  if  we  have  to  turn 
out  all  of  those  rose  trees  and  replant 
them." 

"If  you  please,"  said  I,  "I  want  to 
have  a  garden  like  yours." 

"Hoity-toity!"  said  the  old  fellow, with 
a  chuckle.  You  won't  do  that  in  a  day, 
young  lady." 

"I  didn't  suppose  I  could,"  said  I 
meekly.  "But  I'll  do  my  best.  I  think 
we  have  some  good  rose  bushes  here, 
if  they  got  a  chance." 

"None  better.  My  own  roses  are  no 
better.  And  this  is  the  finest  of  soil  for 
rose  growing.  Yours  has  been  ill-treated, 
what  between  the  weed  and  the  long 
drought.  Many  a  time  I  pitied  them,  so 
that  I  turned  on  the  hose  over  them, 
standing  here  on  the  ladder  where  I  am 
now.  But  I  couldn't  often  do  it.  It 
would  be  robbing  my  own  roses,  you 
know,  and  one  must  not  neglect  one's 
own  for  strangers." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  I. 

"Well,  if  you  mean  to  mind  your  roses, 
I'll  give  you  all  the  help  I  can.  But 
then,  young  people  can't  be  depended 
on  to  give  them  the  care  they  want. 
Roses  are  like  children,  you  must  de- 
vote yourself  to  them  altogether." 

At  this  moment  a  thin  old  voice  called 
"Robert!"  and,  with  a  hasty  pull  at  his 
skull-cap,  my  neighbor  clambered  down 
from  his  perch. 

Now,  whether  his  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious I  do  not  know,  but  I  became  a 
more  enthusiastic  and  more  expert  gar- 
dener; and  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
garden  really  began  to  pay,  and  I  had 
found  a  garden  florist  to  take  my  roses 
and  strawberries  and  early  vegetables, 
I  installed  Mrs.  Coplestone  in  the  kitchen,, 
though  I  still  kept  the  cooking  in  my  own 


hands — and  I  must  say  that  a  cleaner  or 
more  industrious  woman  it  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

Meanwhile  my  friendship  with  old  Mr. 
Armitage  grew.  I  came  to  feel  quite 
lonely  of  a  day  when  the  funny  old  head 
didn't  pop  over  the  wall  to  ask  how  I 
did,  and  how  the  garden  did.  He  never 
came  except  when  I  was  alone.  Some- 
times when  Sid  was  with  me  I  saw  the 
old  head  pop  up  and  disappear  in  a  hur- 
ry. With  me  he  was  quite  at  ease.  He 
used  to  stand  and  nod  his  head  at  me  ap- 
provingly. 

"No  one  could  have  done  more  in  the 
time,  and  few  as  much,"  he  used  to  say. 
"You  are  a  born  gardener,  and  you 
should  thank  the  Lord  for  it." 

I  grew  to  understand  what  he  meant, 
as  the  outdoor  life  strengthened  me,  and 
filled  me  with  hope  and  courage.  My 
hands  and  face  became  rather  sunburnt, 
it  is  true ;  but  there  came  a  light  to  my 
eyes  and  a  color  to  my  cheeks  and  lips 
which  I  had  never  possessed.  Sid  used 
to  hold  me  at  an  arm's  length  and  cry 
out  how  pretty  I  was  growing.  But 
best  of  all  was  the  steady  mind  and  the 
confidence  in  a  great  beneficent  plan  for 
all  of  us  that  came  to  me  with  my  long 
days  in  the  sun  and  the  air.  Things 
which  of  old  had  terrified  me,  and  filled 
my  heart  with  gloom,  no  more  made  me 
afraid.  Living  and  dying,  I  came  to  feel 
that  we  were  one  with  the  great  scheme 
of  Nature  that  comes  from  the  loving 
heart  of  God.  As  the  seasons  suc- 
ceeded each  other  and  the  flowers  rose 
and  fell,  so  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  came 
in  God's  time  and  withered  in  his  time; 
that  each  of  us  was  a  necessary  and  con- 
sidered part  in  His  great  procession  of 
the  years  and  centuries.  I  used  to  have 
fantastic  thoughts  that  the  souls  of  the 
roses,  when  their  earthly  vesture  had 
withered,  escaped  back  to  the  Giver.  The 
garden  life  filled  me  full  of  gentleness, 
though  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
make  war  on  some  creatures,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  green  fly  and  the  wire-worms 
and  caterpillars. 

Exceot  for  those  conversations  over 
the  wall,  we  had  no  intimacy  with  our 
neighbors  next  door.  I  had  never  spok- 
en   to    old    Mrs,    Armitage,    though    I 
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had  seen  her  creeping  about  the  garden 
with  a  great  basket  on  her  arm,  into 
which  she  snipped  the  dying  roses.  Some- 
times during  our  conversations  there 
would  be  a  little  murmur  inside  the  wall, 
and  then  the  old  fellow  would  present 
me  with  a  very  beautiful  rose,  or  a  pear, 
or  a  plum  of  unusual  size,  with  "my 
wife's  compliments."  I  would  respond 
with  my  thanks  to  that  unseen  ear,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  incident. 

I  remember  once  I  asked  them  to  come 
to  tea,  but  I  never  repeated  the  invita- 
tion. Old  Mr.  Armitage,  gazing  at  me 
with  alarm  and  muttering  something 
about  never  going  out  anywhere 
scrambled  down  the  ladder,  and  I  did 
not  see  him  for  three  days.  Marcella, 
who  is  high-spirited,  despite  the  poor 
prospects  for  her  and  Tom.  used  to  have 
a  jest  about  the  old  man  being  vulnerable 
below  his  waistcoat  button.  It  was  in- 
deed true  that  only  so  long  as  one  saw 
no  more  of  him  than  his  head  and  should- 
ers he  was  quite  at  ease. 

Well,  we  had  been  friends  for  four 
years  in  this  way,  and  I  had  grown  quite 
attached  to  my  old  mentor,  when  his 
wife  took  ill,  and  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  I  called  to  ask  if  we  could  do 
anything,  and  was  told  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  very  prostrate,  and  too  ill 
to  see  anyone.  So  I  consoled  myself 
by  gathering  all  my  most  beautiful  roses 
and  carrying  them  to  the  little  village 
churchyard  where  the  poor  old  lady  was 
buried,  and  heaping  her  grave  with  them. 
I  had  gone  to  the  funeral,  too,  and  had 
stood  near  the  only  mourner,  who  had 
looked  so  piteous,  poor  old  dear,  that  I 
cried  as  freely  as  if  a  dear  one  of  my 
own  had  been  lying  there  in  her  stead. 

The  poor  old  man  broke  greatly  after 
she  was  gone.  He  came  to  the  wall  no 
more,  but  he  did  not  forget  his  garden, 
for  he  got  an  old  man  from  the  village 
who  used  to  be  a  gardener  till  the 
rheumatism  disabled  him  from  very  ac- 
tive service.  Mr.  Armitage's  garden  was 
in  such  beautiful  order  that  it  only  re- 
quired constant  care,  such  as  he  himself 
had  been  able  to  give  to  it,  and  John 
Styles  was  quite  equal  to  that. 

I  used  to  see  our  poor  old  neighbor 
creeping  off  to   the   graveyard   on   sun- 


ny mornings  and  it  became  a  habit  with 
me  to  run  down  there  every  morning 
before  breakfast  and  put  a  few  fresh 
flowers  on  the  grave.  It  was  my  way  of 
telling  him  that  someone  else  was  sorry 
too;  and  he  appreciated  it,  for  he  used 
to  send  around  his  old  servant  with 
quaint  messages  of  thanks.  I  often  asked 
her  whether  I  might  not  come  in  and 
talk  to  him  or  read  to  him,  but  she  gave 
me  no  encouragement.  "Master  couldn't 
bear  it,"  she  said. 

Well,  he  didn't  live  very  long;  and 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  when  his  will 
was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
left  his  house  and  garden  to  me,  with 
about  $8,000  as  well !  He  had  worded  it 
so  prettily,  poor  old  dear,  saying  that  as 
I  had  taken  such  care  of  my  roses  he 
felt  that  I  would  take  care  of  wider  pos- 
sessions. He  wished  that  I  should  live 
in  his  house  and  the  one  stipulation  was 
that  I  should  keep  flowers  on  the  grave 
of  him  and  his  "late  dear  and  faithful 
partner." 

We  bought  old  Dr.  Rogers'  practice 
— which  had  rather  been  going  to  the 
dogs  for  want  of  a  young  energetic  man 
— for  dear  Sid ;  and  as  soon  as  possible 
we  were  married  and  lived  in  old  Mr. 
Armitage's  house.  We  decided  to  keep 
on  next  door  on  account  of  the  garden, 
as  my  business  had  largely  extended  and 
I  took  old  John  and  a  couple  of  boys 
under  him. 

I  left  the  two  girls  in  the  other  house, 
with  Mrs.  Coplestone  to  look  after  them ; 
and  as  Tom  expects  to  come  home  in 
about  six  months  with  a  good  rise  in 
his  salary,  and  would  not  hear  of  his 
wife  going  on  as  a  city  clerk,  Marcella 
is  housekeeper  for  herself  and  Amy.  Amy 
will  only  wait  till  the  marriage  takes 
place  before  carrying  out  her  scheme  of 
going  to  Milan,  which  the  $1,000  I  have 
given  her  as  well  as  Marcella,  now  en- 
ables her  to  do.  And  then  Tom  and 
Marcella  will  be  our  next-door  neigh- 
bors. 

So  here  we  are  as  happy  in  our  rose 
garden  as  the  first  lovers  before  sin 
entered  Paradise;  and  I  never  want  Sid 
to  be  a  great  city  physician,  or  to  leave 
Roseglen. 


CHECKMATED 


Ben  Winslow 


THE  book-keeper  on  Ledger  G  to 
O  speared  a  bunch  of  deposit- 
slips  on  his  file,  and  shot  a  little, 
ball  of  scratch  paper  over  the  desk  to- 
wards the  book-keeper  on  Ledger  A  to  F. 

"Better  be  looking  up  a  bit,  Milt.  The 
old  man's  got  a  grouch  this  morning. 
He's  pretty  apt  to  tell  you  the  bed's  the 
place  for  dreaming." 

Ledger  A  to  F,  startled  out  of  a  deep 
reverie,  cast  a  hasty  glance  toward  the 
president's  office  and  dug  into  a  basket- 
tray  of  deposit-slips  and  checks. 

"It's  a  livery-stable,  not  a  bed,  I  need 
for  my  dreams." 

"Nightmare,  eh?  Well,  you  look  it. 
What's  buzzing  in  your  top-piece,  any- 
way?   You've  been  mopes  all  this  week." 

"It's  a  long  story,  pal,  as  they  say  in 
the  play.     I'll  spiel  it  at  lunch." 

Ledger  G  to  O  took  a  little  piece  of 
cardboard  from  behind  his  inkstand  and 
flopped  it  under  the  other's  nose. 

"Do  it  now,"  Ledger  A  to  F  read  from 
the  card. 

"And  do  it  quick,"  Ledger  G  to  O 
added. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  I'll  tell  you. 
You    know    Miss 
Downing " 

"The  retired  banker's  daughter?" 

"Yes.  Well,  I  called  on  her  last  Sun- 
day night  a  week." 

"A  most  remarkable  statement,  consid- 
ering that  you  have  called  there  every 
other  night  in  the  week  for  the  past  six 
months." 

"But  my  troubles  began  that  Sunday 
night." 

"I  didn't  see  the  account  of  your  wed- 
ding." 

"That's  it  exactly.  You're  not  likely 
to  see  any  account,  either,  I'm  thinking." 


Downing — Charlotte 


"Oh!    Got  the  mitt,  eh ?" 

"No;  got  to  talking  through  my  bon- 
net and  sent  a  few  waves  of  brag  toward 
the  old  man's  shore." 

"I  thought  you  called  on  the  girl." 

"He  was  helping  to  entertain.  She 
didn't  need  help,  but  he  thought  so." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  your  liv- 
ery-stable stunt  ?" 

"Just  let  me  tell  you  a  few  of  the  many 
things  he  said.  After  I'd  shot  a  few 
flaming  brands  of  self-praise  his  way,  he 
unlimbered  and  came  back  at  me  some- 
thing like  this :  'Young  man,  I  made  a 
success  of  life  because  I  created  oppor- 
tunities. My  father  was  a  man  of  great 
resources,  and  I  take  after  my  father. 
Now,  I  gather  from  your  frequent  calls 
and  certain  things  that  my  daughter  has 
said  in  unguarded  moments,  that  you  are 
going  to  propose  marriage,  if  you  haven't 
already.  Before  I  give  my  consent,  you 
must  prove  yourself  a  man  of  great  re- 
sources, like  myself.  I  will  grant  your 
request,  provided  it  is  made  in  writing 
and  placed  in  my  hands ;  but  I  warn  you, 
from  this  time  on  I  am  going  to  place 
every  obstacle  in  your  path  to  prevent 
you  getting  your  request  into  my 
hands.'  " 

"Oh,  the  old  chap's  having  a  little  joke 
on  you,  that's  all." 

"Of  course,  it's  his  joke,  but  that 
doesn't  help  me  any.  Don't  you  see 
where  it  puts  me  ?  I've  got  to  make  good 
or  he  will  make  no  end  of  fun  of  me.  I 
can't  play  the  baby  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  call  my  bluff." 

"Seems  to  me  it'd  be  an  easy  matter 
to  get  such  a  request  into  his  hands." 

"That's  what  I  thought,  too,  but  you 
don't  know  the  man.  Maybe  you  think 
I  haven't  tried.     I've  sent  him  a  letter 
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every  day  this  week.  I  even  sent  him 
cigars  with  my  request  written  on  the 
bands,  and  the  last  time  I  balanced  his 
book  I  slipped  a  note  in  with  it." 

•'That  got  into  his  hands,  didn't  it?" 

"Not  so  as  you  could  notice  it.  He's 
got  an  eagle-eyed  secretary  who  works 
overtime  to  head  off  my  notes." 

"Tried  a  business  letter  yet?" 

"Yes.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  day  before 
yesterday,  offering  to  buy  ten  shares  of 
his  N.  &  R.  stuff  at  one  hundred  per.  He 
offered  it  to  me  for  that  week  before  last, 
just  to  help  me  get  a  start." 

"And  you  had  a  request  in  the  letter — 
for  the  girl,  I  mean?" 

"Sure." 

"Didn't  it  reach  him  ?" 

"Here's  his  answer,  or,  rather,  his  sec- 
retary's answer.  He  says  he  opened  my 
letter  under  instructions  from  his  boss 
and  read  it  to  him.  See  ? — read  it  to  him. 
Then  he  adds :  'Omitting  your  usual  re- 
quest.'   Wouldn't  that '' 

"Say,  Milt,  did  he  take  you  up  on  that 
one  hundred  per  share  offer?" 

"Sure;  I  knew  he  would,  and  I  want 
it,  too.  It  pays  7  per  cent,  now  and  go- 
ing up." 

"Yes,  but  it  takes  a  thousand  to  get 
'em.    You  haven't  got " 

"Yes,  I  have,  too.  Uncle  Milton  left 
me  just  that  much  last  year,  and  it's  been 
drawing  4  per  cent,  here  in  our  bank  ever 
since.  That's  why  he  offered  me  the 
stock." 

"Then  I  think  we've  got  Old  Man  Re- 
source." 

"How?" 

"Old  Eagle-Eye,  the  secretary,  doesn't 
indorse  his  checks  for  him,  does  he?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Well,  my  boy,  just  get  out  your  check- 
book and  scribble  off  a  pay  to  the  order 
of  and-so-forth  for  the  thousand." 

"I  don't  see " 

"That's  all  right,  now.  You  do  as  I 
say,  and  I'll  bet  you  we  land  him.  Go  on 
and  make  the  check." 


Ledger  A  to  F,  without  further  ques- 
tioning, wrote  the  check. 

"Now,  write  him  a  nice  little  note.  Just 
say :  'I  inclose  herewith  my  check  for 
one  thousand  dollars,  in  payment  for  the 
ten  shares  of " 

"And  write  the  request  on  the  back  of 
the  note?     I  see,  but  it  can't " 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  Write  it  on  the 
back  of  the  check." 

"Good  boy !  But  don't  you  think  Old 
Eagle-Eye  will  see  it  first." 

"Not  if  you  write  it  real  short  and 
small;  just:  'Give  me  your  daughter,' 
or  'Give  me  Charlotte,"  and  pin  the  check 
to  the  note  so  that  the  pin  goes  through 
the  line — see?  When  he  takes  it  in  his 
hand  to  look  at  it  or  indorse  it,  you  win." 

"Oscar,  you're  a  pippin !  Give  us  your 
hand." 

"Wait  until  you  win  out  first.  Now, 
get  busy  with  the  request." 

With  his  nose  almost  touching  the  pa- 
per. Ledger  A  to  F  labored  with  pen  and 
ink. 

"How's  this  ?" 

"Great  I  My,  but  you're  a  fine  pen- 
man! He'll  need  a  microscope  to  see 
that.  Now,  pin  her  to  your  note  and 
ship  Fritzy  off  with  it." 

Fritzy  held  the  record  at  the  Central 
Bank  for  dispatch,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  did  himself  full  justice.  In  an  hour. 
Ledger  A  to  F  had  the  ten  shares  in  his 
pocket,  and  in  another  hour  he  closed  his 
ledger  and  started  for  the  lunchroom 
across  the  street,  arm  in  arm  with  Ledger 
G  to  O.  At  the  bank  door  they  met  "Old 
Eagle-Eye,  the  Secretary." 

"Mr.  Downing  gave  me  this  note  to 
deliver  to  vou  on  my  way  to  deposit  your 
check." 

Over  Ledger  A  to  F's  shoulder.  Led- 
ger G  to  O  read : 
"Mr.  Milton  Lawrence: 

"Dear  Sir  —  When  I  indorsed  your 
check,  I  discovered  your  request.  She 
is  yours.  Very  truly, 

"Willis  P.  Downing." 


statehood  and  the  Passing  of  Poor  Lo 


By  O.  p.  Sturm 


FOR  years  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  have  looked 
for,  talked  of  and  even  prayed  for 
Statehood.  It  is  the  one  subject  upon 
which  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  of 
the  two  territories  are  a  unit.  There  may 
have  been  differences  as  to  just  what 
kind  of  statehood  they  wanted,  or  what 
restrictions  were  to  accompany  its  com- 
ing, but  with  one  voice  they  have  cried : 
"Oh,  Lord,  (Uncle  Joe)  anything,  just 
so  you  give  us  Statehood.''  And  why 
not  ?  Have  these  people  not  endured  what 
so  enraged  our  forefathers  that  they 
turned  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
Crown  of  England?  Have  they  not  had 
their  George  11  ?  Have  they  not  pleaded 
for  their  lives,  for  their  honies'  protec- 
tion, and  for  their  children's  education? 
Are  these  not  sufficient  reasons  for  ap- 
peal, and  prayer  upon  prayer? 

In  the  recent  fight  for  statehood,  and 
in  fact  all  of  the  fights  for  this  boon  of 
civilization  and  industrial  development, 
the  grossest  injustice  has  been  done  these 
people  by  linking  their  cause  with  others 
with  which  there  is  no  common  interest 
or  the  slightest  reason,  save  to  build  up 
a  political  party,  and  to  perpetuate  it  in 
power.  It  was  for  this  injustice  that 
the  Tweeds  of  New  York,  and  the  But- 
lers of  St.  Louis  were  swept  from  power, 
and  it  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory, 
how  for  years  they  have  worn  the  mill- 
stone of  political  servitude.  To  these 
people  it  is  not  a  matter  of  Republicanism 
or  Democracy,  but  one  of  having  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  those  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  which  thousands  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  for  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  here  walked  upon  the  sands 
of  adversity  and  climbed  the  mountains 
of  procrastination,  and  too,  this  was  done 
in  the  face  of  promise  after  promise  that 
statehood  was  comine. 


Few  people  outside  of  the  territories 
can  imagine  what  the  coming  of  state- 
hood will  mean  to  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  and  even  to  be  told,  if  it  were 
possible  to  put  on  paper  the  wonderful 
transformation  that  is  at  hand.  Only  those 
who  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  ears  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
what  it  means.  The  development  and 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  the  opening  and 
working  of  the  mines,  the  building  of 
roads,  and  a  general  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  districts  such  as  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  any  part  of 
this  country. 

Men  from  the  east  marvel  at  the  won- 
derful, thriving  cities  that  they  find  in  the 
territories,  and  the  vast  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  is  being  done  now,  yet  this  is 
done  in  the  face  of  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions imaginable.  Titles  to  farms  are 
difficult  to  secure  in  so  many  instances 
that  no  one  feels  any  security  in  buying, 
yet  with  the  passing  of  what  is  common- 
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ly  called  the  Curtis  Bill,  all  this  will  be 
swept  away,  and  land  titles,  like  titles  in 
town  sites,  will  be  as  secure  as  those  in 
any  state  in  the  union. 

Cities  in  Indian  Territory  have  waded 
the  mud  year  after  year  because  there 
.was  no  laws  whereby  a  property  owner 
could  be  forced  to  build  a  sidewalk,  much 
less  pave  a  street,  and  where  these  things 
have  been  done,  it  was  because  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  people  was  strong  enough 
to  induce  the  citizen  to  do  so,  rather  than 
tax  him  for  the  improvement,  as  is  done 
in  the  states. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
encountered,  and  they  are  really  of  minor 
importance  to  the  questions  of  school, 
self  government  and  courts  of  justice 
with  which  the  people  have  had  to  deal. 

With  the  coming  of  statehood,  these 
obstacles  will  be  removed,  these  barriers 
to  civilization,  education,  commercial  and 
industrial  development  will  have  been 
eliminated,  and  the  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  millions  of  money  that  will  seek 
investment  in  this  country,  will  make  it 
the  most  prosperous  place  in  the 
United  States. 

That  nature  has  placed  here  the  most 
wonderful  resources  in  all  the  land  is 
apparent  to  anyone  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  and  when  "the  bars 
are  thrown  down"  and  the  world  is  in^ 
vited  to  come  in,  the  railroads  will  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  handle  the  people  that  will 
flock  here.  It  will  not  be  like  the  "runs" 
that  have  been  made  to  an  opening  of  a 
small  tract  of  land  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  but  here  is  a  territory  as  large  as 
Missouri,  and  twice  as  large  as  Indiana 
awaiting  the  word  to  "get  busy,"  and  the 
way  this  people  who  are  now  on  the 
ground,  and  those  who  will  come  as  fast 
as  the  trains  can  bring  them,  will  break 
all  the  records  of  all  the  "runs"  of  all 
the  past. 

But  there  is  another  picture  which  I 
must  paint,  the  "Passing  of  Lo,"  and  in 
doing  so  I  want  to  say  in  my  judgment, 
the  Indian  is  to  reap  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  brought  to  any  people  by  the 
advances  of  civilization;  yet  the  picture 
is  as  "Lo"  sees  it,  and  as  he  feels  it — not 
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the  highest  type  of  civilized  Indian,  those 
who  are  three  and  four  generations  re- 
moved from  "full  bloods"  and  who  have 
much  of  the  instinct,  superstition  and 
feeling  of  the  Indian  removed,  but  rather 
the  real  Indian,  in  whose  veins  course 
the  blood  of  his  race  for  generations — it 
is  of  him  I  write,  and  his  picture  I  paint. 
The  passing  of  the  Indian — idle  words, 
these,  to  the  average  person,  fraught  with 
little  significance.  To  many  it  means 
only  the  inevitable  passing  away  of  the 
last  of  a  weaker  race — a  people  unable 
to  cope  with  the  progress  of  the  world ; 
hence  the  sooner  their  going  the  better. 
To  others,  if  they  give  it  a  thought  at 
all,  it  is  just  another  obstruction  removed 
from  the  path  of  the  white  man.  That 
is  all.  Few,  indeed  give  it  more  than  a 
mere  thought,  and  fewer  care  of  the  grief 
and  sorrow  it  causes  the  Indian,  this  blot- 
ting out  for  all  eternity  of  his  noble  name. 
No  one  cares  to  get  at  the  heart  of  it — 
"The  passing  of  the  Indian,"  or  what 
it  has  meant  all  of  these  years  to  the 
Indian  himself,  or  even  what  it  means 
now  to  the  aged  Indian  who  has  lived 
to  see  the  end — the  abandoning  of  the 
council  grounds,  the  dissolution  of  an- 
cient tribal  governments,  the  pitiful  dying 
of  his   race. 
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The  story  of  the  original  American  is 
the  saddest  in  American  history.  It  is 
a  story  of  distress  and  suffering,  disap- 
pointments, heart-aches  and  death.  What 
need  to  cite  particular  instances,  when 
dealings  have  been  from  the  first,  alike 
heartless?  What  though  treaties  of 
"peace  and  brotherly  love?"  They  were 
made  only  to  be  broken.  Everywhere 
the  I'^d  man  has  been  pushed  and 
crov.  (led — forced  from  the  homes  made 
sacred  to  him  by  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
and  the  council  places  of  his  ancestors. 
His  ignorance  of  white  men's  waj's  has 
been  taken  advantage  of.  his  rights  have 
been  taken  from  him,  until  in  sheer  des- 
peration the  Indian  has  succumbed  to 
the  white  man's  rule. 

I  heard  a  man — a  territory  real  es- 
tate man — say  recently :  "Oh,  it  is  all 
sentimental  bosh  about  Lo.  the  poor  In- 
dian. He  is  as  tricky  as  any  white  graft- 
er that  ever  grafted.  He  wall  lie  and 
steal  and  break  his  word  in  spite  of  your 
boasted  Indian  honor." 

Well,  if  this  is  true,  is  it  any  wonder? 
Who  has  kept  faith  with  the  Indian? 
Who  first  lied  to  him,  stole  from  him  and 
deceived  him  in  the  bargain?  Are  you 
surprised  that  he  has  learned  to  tise  your 


own  weapons?  The  boasted  Indian 
honor  is  not  all  boast,  to  have  flourished 
since  the  landing  of  the  white  men  in  the 
Indian's    country. 

But  why  argue?  It  is  a  sad  weary 
fight  almost  over.  The  old  days  of  the 
Indian  freedom  are  gone.  His  fires  are 
dying  out  in  the  council  houses,  to  be 
kindled  no  more.  Hushed  are  the  folk- 
songs ;  the  silence  of  death  has  fallen. 
The  sun  rises  and  sets,  but  marks  not  the 
Indian's  glory.  No  more  the  brave  will 
lift  his  voice  in  oratorical  splendor.  Na- 
ture may  smile  and  beckon  still,  the  wild 
birds  may  call,  but  they  will  sing  no  more 
in  the  Indian's  tongue  of  the  things  that 
the  white  men  comprehend  not.  Forgot- 
ten will  be  the  Indian  lore  and  fables ; 
scattered  the  once  treasured  traditions, 
so  ancient  that  the  oldest  Indian  knew 
not  their  origin — he  only  told  them  as 
they  had  been  told  to  him.  Over  the 
graves,  mounds  and  villages  of  the  first 
Americans  careless  feet  are  treading.  The 
old  men  and  women  of  the  tribes  have 
fallen  like  grass  before  the  sickle. 

Thus  the  American  people  believe  that 
they  have  solved  the  Indian  problem. 
Yes,  solved  it  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned'; but  what  of  the  Indian — when  the 
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solution  involves  the  blotting  out  of  his 
name,  the  crushing  of  his  native  instincts 
and  customs — the  ruthless  abolishment  of 
his  own  honored  government? 

Then  speak  not  lightly  of  the  passing 
of  the  Indian.  With  stoic  courage  he  is 
fulfilling  his  destiny,  but  who  can  know 
what  is  in  his  heart?  Who  considers  his 
condition  with  the  eyes,  heart  and  feel- 
ing of  an  Indian,  or  who  cares  to  ?  Down 
the  long,  long  years  the  Indian's  sad  wail 
resounds — the  low  wail  of  a  child  of  na- 
ture in  distress.  By  the  wayside,  on  long 
enforced  marches  from  the  homes  of  his 
forefathers  he  has  buried  his  dead  and 
left  them ;  now  in  his  new  home,  en- 
deared to  him  only  by  the  ties  of  kinship, 
he  sits  disconsolate  and  witnesses  the 
passing  of  his  race,  and  knows  that  the 
Indian's  play  is  over.  The  world  goes 
gayly  on — the  white  man  prospers  and 


grows  ever  richer.  The  Indian  is  an 
alien  in  his  own  land.  He  is  quitting  the 
stage  of  life.  The  curtain  will  soon  fall 
on  the  last  act  of  the  great  drama  in 
which  the  red  man  has  figured,  but  there 
are  spectators,  who've  sat  in  the  boxes 
and  witnessed  the  long  struggle  for  his 
own,  and  his  final  disappearance,  under 
the  avalanche  of  civilization,  who  will  turn 
from  the  play  laughing  and  jesting,  un- 
mindful of  the  tragedy  enacted,  and  un- 
hushed  by  the  pathos  of  the  play — the 
death  of  a  nation. 

But  alas,  the  acting  was  real.  Back  of 
the  scenes  there  is  lamentation,  and  wail- 
ing and  mournful  dirges  for  times  that 
can  be  no  more.  The  falling  of  the  cur- 
tain forever  means  the  passing  of  a  race 
no  less  mighty  or  strong  or  brave  be- 
cause of  defeat  or  lack  of  appreciation. 


Over  the  Way 

By  Constance  Beerbohm 


IN  the  more  remote  parts  of  Kensing- 
ton you  may  come  across  rows  of 
prim,  old-fashioned  houses,  with 
gardens  still  green  and  flourishing,  where 
it  is  hard  to  realize,  even  today,  that  only 
half  a  mile  ofT  the  din  and  roar  of  traffic 
in  the  streets  are  well-nigh  as  deafening 
as  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  chanced, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  that  I  went  to  stay 
at  one  of  these  quiet  houses.  I  had  had 
a  long  illness,  and  wished  to  spend  a  rest- 
ful time,  withdrawing  for  awhile  from 
the  wear  and  tear  that  a  life  spent  in  the 
more  busy  part  of  London  entails.  In- 
deed, I  soon  fell  into  idle  ways,  and 
would  sit  still  for  an  hour  together,  some- 
times with  my  hands  before  me,  looking 
out  of  the  sunny  morning-room  window 
on  the  first  floor  at  the  street,  the  rows 
of  trimly-kept  gardens,  and  the  houses 
opposite.  Had  I  not  done  so,  this  sad 
and  perfectly  true  little  record  would 
never  have  been  written. 

An  empty  house  stood  just  across  the 
road,  and  the  legend 


TO  LET,  UNFURNISHED 


had  been  up  two  full  years  without  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  any  one. 

"That  house  is  bewitched,  ma'am !" 
declared  my  housemaid,  as  she  clattered 
about.  "Nobody  will  ever  live  in  it 
again." 

But  one  morning,  sitting  at  my  win- 
dow, I  saw  a  workman  loosening  the 
cords  which  bound  the  pole  to  the  iron 
railing,  and  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  le- 
gend was  hoisted  down.  "The  house  is 
taken,"  I  cried,  with  unreasonable  ela- 
tion. And  taken  it  was !  For  on  the 
following  morning  first  one  workman  ar- 
rived, and  then  another,  carrying  pails 
of  white  paint,  rolls  of  wall  paper,  and 
I  know  not  what  else. 

As  I  sat  watching  them  with  a  certain 
idle  pleasure  in  doing  nothing  whilst  they 
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were  working  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  a  cab  drove  up,  and  out  jumped 
a  tall  young  man,  who  gave  his  hand 
to  a  girl  and  helped  her  down.  I  can 
see  her  now  in  her  fresh  white  frock  and 
large  hat,  shading  her  pretty  face.  Could 
these  two  be  man  and  wife?  I  wonder- 
ed. No,  it  was  impossible.  She  scarcely 
looked  eighteen,  or  he  one  and  twenty. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  little  air  of 
authority  about  the  girl  as  she  shook  out 
her  skirts  and  tripped  up  the  long  path- 
way leading  to  the  house.  Her  com- 
panion just  lingered  to  look  at  the  plants 
laid  out  in  the  prim  front  garden.  Then 
he  joined  her  at  the  door,  and  there 
they  stood — she  with  her  head  tilted  a 
little  on  one  side,  evidently  discussing  the 
effect  of  the  new  paint.  Presently  she 
gave  a  loud  rat-tat,  and  hand  in  hand 
they  entered,  full  of  busy  talk  and  laugh- 
ter. 

Seldom  now  a  day  passed  without 
these  two  appearing  together,  and  hov- 
ering about  the  place.  Presently  the 
workmen  vanished  with  their  pails  and 
brushes,  and  white  curtains  and  brass 
rods  shone  in  every  window  in  the  house. 
The  flower-boxes  in  the  drawing-room 
window  were  filled  with  stocks  and  mign- 
onette. Sometimes  on  a  warm  night  I 
fancied  that  a  whifT  of  their  wholesome 
sweetness  was  blown  to  me  from  across 
the  road. 

At  7  o'clock  one  Saturday  evening  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  new  abode 
drove  up  with  a  good  deal  of  luggage, 
a  fishing-rod  and  a  collie  dog.  How  that 
dog  barked  and  frisked  and  flourished 
his  tail  as  he  followed  up  the  garden 
path !  The  young  husband  and  wife 
walked  arm  in  arm  with  an  ineffable  im- 
portance, touching  to  behold,  none  the 
less  touching  because  of  the  slight  air 
of  provincialism  about  them.  I  could 
not  help  watching  their  movements,  and 
when  I  saw  them,  through  the  open 
drawing-room  window,  point  out  their 
stocks  and  mignonette,  and  then  fall  in 
a  transport  of  foolish  pleasure  into  each 
other's  arms,  I  was  glad  to  see  them  so 
happy. 

The  days  went  by,  and  my  interest  in 
the  young  things  increased  rather  than 
'liminished.      Morning     after     morning, 


when  the  husband  started  off  to  his  work 
the  little  wife  would  trip  after  him  and 
stand  at  the  gate  waving  a  good-bye  or 
kissing  her  fingers  till  he  was  out  of 
sight.  Towards  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
she  would  begin  to  peep  out  of  the  win- 
dow and,  sighting  him  from  afar,  put 
on  her  hat  and,  gloveless,  run  to  meet 
him.  After  dinner  they  would  come  out 
to  count  their  marigolds  and  weakly  lit- 
tle bits  of  mignonette,  carrying  a  water- 
ing-pot between  them,  splashing  all  the 
way.  When  darkness  fell  and  the  stars 
opened  their  diamond  eyes  in  the  sky, 
they  would  bring  out  chairs,  and  sit  hand 
in  hand,  talking  together — oh,  how  they 
talked ! — as  if  they  could  never  stop — 
and  laugh  and  laugh. 

The  names  of  my  youthful  friends  I 
never  learned.  Only  once  I  met  them 
face  to  face.  It  was  on  an  early  autumn 
evening  when  they  were  taking  a  stroll 
after  the  husband's  return  from  work.  A 
prettier  sight  you  could  not  wish  than 
these  two  looking  up  at  each  other  as 
they  passed  by,  chatting  all  the  while.  I 
caught  an  impression  of  a  glad  girlish 
face  and  pouting  lips — of  another  face 
well-nigh  as  youthful  as  hers ;  but  his 
eyes  glanced  a  trifle  anxiously,  I  thought. 
"Oh,  you  goose !"  I  heard  her  murmur 
as  they  passed  me.  "Dearest !"  was  all 
his  answer,  with  a  foolish  little  sigh. 

Two  months  came  and  went,  and  my 
only  excitement  had  been  a  very  obvious 
quarrel  between  these  two.  It  lasted 
some  days,  I  fancied,  for  he  was  allowed 
to  go  away  in  the  morning  without  a 
wave  or  a  hand-kiss.  And  on  the  fifth 
day,  when  the  lamps  were  lit,  and  the 
blinds  drawn  down,  I  thought  I  could 
trace  the  shadow  of  the  girl  sitting  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  On  the 
following  morning  both  appeared  on  the 
steps  together,  gay  and  laughing.  The 
old  collie  stood  by,  looking  up  at  them 
with  his  good  brown  eyes,  wagging  his 
yellow  tail  in  all  friendliness.  But  they 
did  not  heed  him. 

A  few  more  months  sped  by.  It  was 
winter,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground.  I  noticed  that  the  little  wife 
seldom  went  out  now,  and  when  she 
walked  her  step  was  heavy. 
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Then  came  a  day  when  the  whole  house 
was  in  commotion;  the  two  servants  fly- 
ing hither  and  thither;  the  doctor's  car- 
riage standing  at  the  door  late  into  the' 
night;  the  nurse  arriving,  trim  and  self- 
contained,  carrying  a  wicker  portman- 
teau. The  next  morning  the  face  of 
the  house  itself  seemed  to  shine  for  joy; 
for  within  the  first  cry  of  a  baby,  had 
broken  upon  its  mother's  listening  ear. 
Only  one  heart  was  weary — the  heart 
of  the  poor  old  collie.  Jealousy  lurked 
in  his  glance  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
window  and  flapped  his  tail  sulkily 
against  the  doorstep. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  wdien  the 
little  mother  was  carried  for  the  first 
time  downstairs  and  laid  upon  the  draw- 
ing-room sofa,  drawn  close  to  the  win- 
dow to  catch  the  rays  of  a  faint  wintry 
sun.  I  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
and  it  was  pinched  and  white.  The  hus- 
band came  home  earlier  than  usual,  his 
step  light  and  expectant,  his  hands  laden 
with  fresh  flowers.  By  and  by  I  saw 
father  and  mother  bend  over  a  little 
thing  muffled  in  white.  The  mother 
tried  to  dandle  the  thing  in  her  arms ; 
but  he  took  it  away  by  force,  and  then 
stooped  down  to  kiss  her. 

Another  day  dawned.  But  no  face 
was  there  at  the  drawing-room  window\ 
The  doctor  came  and  went  several 
times.  My  heart  misgave  me.  The 
next  morning  I  quite  dreaded  to  look 
out  of  mv  window.     It  was  a  brilliant 


day.  The  sun  dazzled  my  eyes  as  I 
peeped  through  the  curtain.  It  shone 
on  the  white  drawn  blinds  of  the  win- 
dows opposite.  Mother  and  child  had 
died   in  the  night,  so  they  said. 

vSoon  a  slender  coffin  was  borne  away, 
covered  with  red  and  white  flowers — I, 
too,  sent  my  last  tribute — and  the  hus- 
band, with  a  dreary,  altered  face  walked 
after  it,  alone,  down  the  pathway  they 
had  so  often  trodden  together,  laughing 
and  loving.  The  yellow  collie,  bewilder- 
ed, uncared  for,  watched  the  sad  proces- 
sion from  the  gate. 

About  a  week  later  I  saw  a  cab  and 
luggage  at  the  door.  The  lonely  man 
was  going  to  stay  with  his  people  in  the 
North,  they  told  me.  He  looked  neither 
right  nor  left,  nor  saw  the  collie's  dis- 
appointed face  as  the  servant  drove  him 
indoors.  ...  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  him  again.  .  .  .  Some  time 
after  the  furniture  was  removed,  and  a 
board  with  "To  Let"  in  large  white  let- 
ters stared  once  more  over  the  iron  rail- 
ings ? 

And  the  collie  ?  I  watched  him  trot 
away  almost  jauntily  from  the  empty 
house.  But  he  returned  another  day  and 
made  no  resistance  when  I  enticed  him 
to  my  own  home.  He  has  not  learned 
to  love  me  yet,  and  I  often  see  him  slip 
from  my  front  door  and,  running  across 
the  road,  scrape  with  his  paw  at  tlie  gate 
of  tlie  little  garden  opposite. 


That  Patent  Ink 


C.  B.  BOOTH 


LONG,  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent Steel  Company,  sat  at  his 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  a  look  of  ut- 
ter despair  on  his  face.  "Oh,  Lord,"  he 
groaned.  "We  are  ruined !  A  smash 
is  inevitable."  Wearily,  he  drew  the 
pad  of  figures  towards  him  and  resumed 
his  calculations.  "Yes,"  he  muttered, 
liopcfully,  "it  can  be  done.     If  we  can 


borrow  one-half  a  million  for  a  few 
days,  we  will  be  safe.  The  Consolidated 
will  never  get  us  into  another  place  like 
this.  All  of  our  money  is  tied  up;  we 
can't  touch  a  cent  of  it.  Now,  if  we  just 
had  one-half  million."  Long's  face 
brightened.  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have 
it.  We  helped  Felix  out  once.  He  is  the 
verv  person.    He  will  loan  me  enough  to 
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pull  through."  Long  donned  his  hat  and 
buttoned  his  coat  as  he  walked  swiftly 
from  the  building. 

"Felix,"  said  the  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Steel  Company  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Lead  and  Zinc 
Company,  "we  are  in  a  tight  place,  and 
I 'want  you  to  return  our  favor.  Lend 
me  half  a  million." 

"Can't  do  it,"  replied  Felix  Annley. 
"We  are  pushed  hard  ourselves.  The 
trusts  are  running  us  the  race  for  our 
lives.    I  fear  we'll  go  under !" 

"I  know  we'll  go  under,"  said  Long. 
"The  combine  crushes  everything  that 
opposes  them." 

"Good,  luck  to  you,"  said  Annley  as 
Long  passed  out  of  the  door. 

Long  entered  his  office  and  flung  him- 
self into  his  chair.  "My  God !"  he 
groaned.  "I  have  tried — tried  hard,  and 
now  I  must  fail."  He  took  from  a  drawer 
a  photograph,  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  Pressing  the  picture  to  his  lips, 
he  murmured :  "I  have  done  this  for 
you — for  you.     Must  I  lose  you?" 

The  office  boy  entered  and  laid  a  card 
upon  the  desk.  Long  picked  it  up  and 
read:  "Mr.  Isaac  Simms,  chemist,  in- 
ventor." "Can't  see  him,"  he  told  the 
office  boy. 

In  a  few  moments  the  boy  returned 
and  laid  a  duplicate  of  the  first  card  upon 
the  desk.  Long  picked  it  up  angrily  with 
the  intention  of  throwing  it  in  the  waste- 
basket.  A  few  penciled  words  arrested 
his  action.  He  read  the  scrawl :  "See 
me;  I  can  save  you  from  ruin,"  ran  the 
words.  "Show  him  in,"  Long  said  to 
the  boy.  Isaac  Simms  entered  the  room 
with  elastic  step. 

"I,"  he  announced  hurriedly,  "am 
Isaac  Sims.  I  am  a  chemist  and  inven- 
tor, as  you  have  seen  by  my  card.  I 
can  save  you  from  ruin.  I  save  you  by 
ink.     Sounds  peculiar,   doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  does,"  snapped  Long. 

"Now,"  soothed  Simms,  "don't  lose 
your  temper.  I  have  compounded  an 
ink  which,  while  it  would  not  be  salable 
on  the  market,  is  worth  much  to  you. 
It  will  save  you  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Consolidated." 

"Come  to  business,"  commanded  Long. 


"Be  easy,"  purred  Simms.  "My  ink 
is  a  disappearing  ink.  I  have  an  ink 
that  will  disappear  at  any  set  time." 

"Now,  what  has  that  to  do  with  my 
business  ?"  interrupted  Long. 

Simms  raised  a  protesting  hand.  "My 
dear  sir,"  he  said  quietly,  "you  must 
have  patience;  now  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness." 

"Be  sure  you  do!  I  have  no  time  to 
waste,"  growled  Long. 

"As  I  said,"  resumed  the  unruffled 
Simms,  "my  ink  will  disappear  at  any 
set  time.  Here  is  my  plan:  You  make 
contract  with  the  Consolidated  for  them 
to  loan  you  a  million  to  pull  you  out  of 
this  hole." 

"They  loan  us  a  million !"  thundered 
Long.  "Why,  man,  do  you  know  what 
)ou  are  talking"  about?  The  Consolidated 
loan  us  a  million !  You  fool,  get  out  of 
here  !     I  am  busy !" 

Simms  did  not  rise  from  his  chair. 
He  lighted  a  cigar,  and — "My  dear  sir," 
he  said,  "you  are  too  hasty.  Listen.  In 
return  for  the  million  that  the  Consoli- 
dated will  loan  you,  there  must  be  a  for- 
feit. If  you  don't  return  the  money  in 
forty-seven  hours,  the  Independent  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Consolidated." 

"Don't  you  think  I  am  a  fool?"  an- 
grily demanded  Long. 

"I   do,"      promptly   answered    Simms. 

"Possibly  I  am,"  snapped  Long,  "but 
not  such  a  great  fool  as  you  seem  to 
think." 

"Don't  you  see?"  asked  Simms,  pa- 
tiently. "The  contract  will  be  written 
with  my  disappearing  ink.  And  in  forty- 
eight  hours  there  will  be  no  contract." 

"Ah !"  ejaculated  Long. 

"Now,  to  demonstrate,"  said  Simms, 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  filled 
with  a  black  fluid.  "I  have  regulated  this 
preparation  to  disappear  in  five  or  six 
minutes.  Ha !  Wouldn't  the  Consoli- 
dated tear  around  if  they  found  their 
precious  contract  gone." 

"They  certainly  would,"  grunted 
Long. 

"Now,"  said  Simms,  dipping  a  pen 
into  his  ink  and  writing  a  few  words 
upon  the  paper.  "In  a  few  minutes,  per- 
haps five,  this  paper  will  be  a  blank. 
Now,  sir,  I  am  not  doing  this  for  you, 
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but  for  mvself.  I  want  $5,000  out  of 
this." 

"You  do,  eh?''  growled  Long. 

"Is  it  not  worth  that  much,  to  save  you 
from   failure  ?" 

"Yes,  if  it  will  save  us,'  admitted 
Long,  "What  if  your  invention  doesn't 
save  us?" 

Simms  smiled.  "Oh,  it  will  save  you," 
he  said.  Long  looked  at  the  sheet  of 
paper.  The  writing  was  gradually 
growing  dimmer.  At  the  end  of  five 
minutes   the  paper   was  a  blank 

"Are  you  convinced  ?"     asked    Simms. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Long,  "I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied." 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  glad  that  I 
can  aid  you  in  defeating  monopoly  and 
profiting  thereby.  Here  is  a  bottle  of 
the  twelve-hour  ink.  I  prepared  it  two 
hours  ago,  and  it  will  disappear  later 
than  midnight.  I  will  be  around  in  a  dav 
or  two  after  the  $5,000." 

"Yes,"  said  Long,  "and  could  you  let 
me  have  a  little  of  the  five-minute  ink?" 

"What !"  ejaculated  Simms.  "Oh — 
certainly,  certainly.  Here  it  is."  Simms 
handed  the  bottle  towards  Long;  but  in 
some  way  it  dropped  on  a  paper-weight 
and  broke  into  pieces. 

"That  is  too  bad,"  said  Simms.  "I'll 
prepare  another  bottle." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Long,  indifferently;  "it 
makes  no  special  difference." 

"I  must  be  off,"  said  Simms.  "I'll  see 
you  again,  Mr.  Long." 

Simms  hurried  out.  He  walked  up 
the  avenue  about  one  hundred  yards, 
when  he  st^.pped  into  a  waiting  cab.  He 
was  driven  to  the  building  of  the  Con- 
solidated. He  alighted  and  passed  in. 
Clerks  stopped  their  work  and  stared 
with  open  mouths  at  the  seedy  person.' 
Simms  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  the 
president's  office.  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  door  was  marked  "Private,"  he 
turned  the  knob  and  went  in. 

"Hello,  John,"  hailed  Simms.  "I'm 
back." 

"How  goes  it,  Arthur?"  asked  Reeves, 
president  of  the  Consolidated. 

"All  O.  K.,"  replied  Sanderson,  alias 
Simms,  president-elect  of  the  Consoli- 
dated. "Long  is  undoubtedly  a  fool,  and 
so  crazy !" 


"Long  is  no  fool.'  declared  Reeves. 
"If  he  had  been  we'd  have  owned  the 
Independent  long  before  this.  It  was 
only  by  the  shrewdest  maneuvering  that 
we  have  them  in  our  clutches  now !" 

"And  that  we  could  get  it  for  a  mil- 
lion !"  laughed  Sanderson.  "That  cer- 
tainly was  a  good  thought  of  mine;  they 
would  have  cost  us  three  times  as  much 
otherwise." 

"Yes,"  said  Reeves,  smiling.  "It  was 
a  bright  idea,  but  you  have  forgotten 
how  you  are  dressed.  Those  clothes  don't 
fit  you  very  well." 

"That's  so,"  ejaculated  Sanderson, 
glancing  at  the  acid-stained  clothes. 
"Well,  good-bye,  John." 

Long  sat  and  stared  at  the  broken  bot- 
tle, after  Simms  had  left.  Presently  he 
pressed  a  button ;  the  office  boy  answered 
the  summons.  "Tell  the  Company's 
chemist  to  come  here,"  commanded 
Long. 

In  a  few  minutes  Clark,  the  chemist, 
came  into  the  office. 

"Clark,"  said  Long,  handing  him  the 
bottle  of  disappearing  ink,  "take  this 
bottle  of  stuff  and  analyze  It,  and  get 
some  of  that  mixture  off  the  desk  and 
analyze   it,   too." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Clark,  respectfully,  as 
he  sponged  up  the  fluid.  "Anything 
else?"' 

"No,"  said  Long.  "Hurry  up, 
though." 

In  half  an   hour  Clark   returned. 

"I  have  analyzed  them,  Mr.  Long,"  he 
said,  "and  the  bottle  contained  just  plain 
ink." 

"So  I  suppose,"  muttered  Long.  "The 
fluid  from  the  broken  bottle  contained 
nearly  all  the  ingredients  of  common 
ink.  There  was  lacking  a  chemical  which 
gives  to  ink  its  lasting  qualities." 

Long  sat  thoughtfully  gazing  at  the 
floor  for  a  few  moments.  At  last  he  said : 
"Clark,  I  can  trust  you,  I  think.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  confidant  of  you.  First, 
this  company  is  threatened  with  impend- 
ing ruin.  Tomorrow  me  may  fail.  The 
Consolidated  has  been  after  us  a  long 
while,  but  we  always  managed  to  outwit 
them.  I  am  afraid  they  have  us  now ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  being  able  to 
crush  us,  they,  by  tricking,  tried  to  get 
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possession  for  just  about  one-third  of 
what  they  shall  be  compelled  to  pay.  A 
short  time  ago  a  man  gave  the  name  of 
Simms,  came  in  here  and  showed  me  a 
bottle  of  stuff  he  called  disappearing  ink. 
There  was  something  familiar  about  the 
man,  but  I  couldn't  place  him.  But 
\vhen  he  wrote  I  recognized  the  hand- 
writing. I  thought,  but  was  not  positive, 
that  he  was  Arthur  Sanderson.  The  ink 
did  disappear,  but  I  don't  know  how. 
Then  he  gave  me  some  ink  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  Consolidated.  Then, 
when  I  asked  him  for  the  bottle  of  five- 
minute  disappearing  ink,  he  became  con- 
fused and  dropped  the  bottle  on  the  desk. 
He  didn't  suspect  that  I  recognized  him, 
but  I  could  never  forget  the  rich  West- 
erner, who  was  so  seasick,  five  years 
ago.  But,  Clark,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  ink  disappearing?" 

"There  might  be  two  ways,  Mr, 
Long,"  said  Clark,  thoughtfully.  "Heat 
would  consume  it,  or  time  would  fade  it." 

"Would  sunlight  make  it  disappear?" 
asked   Long. 

"In  time,  yes,"  answered  Clark.  "But 
today's  sunlight,  I  should  think,  would 
not  cause  it  to  disappear  for  at  least  an 
hour." 

"And  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  ap- 
ply heat,"  said  Long,  shaking  his  head. 

"Could  he  have  used  a  reflector?"  ask- 
ed Clark. 

"Since  you  speak  of  it,  the  sunlight 
did  seem  a  little  stronger  on  the  desk," 
replied  Long. 

"That  accounts  for  it !"  cried  Clark, 
"In  some  way  this  man  has  used  a  re- 
flector, and  that  is  doubtless  how  the 
writing  disappeared." 

"See  here,  Clarke,"  said  Long,  "I 
know  there  are  chemicals  that  will  burn 
up  other  chemicals.     Am  I  not  right?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  chemist. 

"Now,  Clark,"  said  Long,  leaning  for- 
ward, "our  only  hope  is  of  obtaining  the 
million  dollars.  If  you  can  compound 
an  ink  that  will  disappear,  we  will  give 
you  $5,000." 

"Five  thousand  dollars  !"  interrupted 
Clark. 

"Yes,"  continued  Long.  "Five  thou- 
sand if  you  can  do  this.  Try  it.  We 
must  have  the  ink  before  night." 


After  the  chemist  had  left  the  room, 
Long  opened  the  desk  drawer,  and  for 
the  third  time  that  day  looked  at  the 
smiling  face. 

"If  we  could  only  win,"  he  said;  "if 
we  only  could !" 

An  hour  later  Clark  came  into  the 
office.     "I  have  it,  I  have  it !"  he  cried. 

Long  jumped  to  his  feet  in  excite- 
ment.    "Are  you  sure?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Clark;  "but  I  had 
much  trouble  in  finding  a  chemical  that 
would  eat  the  ink  and  not  the  paper.  But 
at  last  I  found  it.     Let's  try  it." 

Clark  dipped  a  pen  into  his  prepara- 
tion and  wrote.  "I  have,"  he  said,  "reg- 
ulated the  ink  to  disappear  in  five  or  ten 
minutes." 

"I  hope  it  will  work,"  said  Long,  fer- 
vently, thinking  of  the  blue-eyed  maiden 
whose  photograph  he  kept  in  his  desk. 

"I  do,  too,"  replied  Clark,  hopefully, 
with  the  thought  of  the  $5,000  and  of 
another  little  woman  who  was  patiently 
waiting  for  him  to  get  a  raise  in  salary. 

At  the  end  of  six  minutes  the  writing 
was  visibly  dimmer.  By  ten  it  had  dis- 
appeared entirely, 

"It  works,  it  works !"  cried  Long. 

"Yes,  it  works  !"  said  Clark, 

"Fix  up  some  ink  to  disappear  about 
midnight,"  said  Long. 

When  the  ink  was  prepared,  a  contract 
was  drawn  up  and  he  carried  it  to  the 
offices  of  the  Consolidated.  Long  ex- 
plained to  Reeves  things  that  were  famil- 
iar to  both  men.  Reeves  signed  the  con- 
tract without  a  murmur.  When  the  pa- 
per was  duly  signed.  Reeves  said,  "We 
don't  expect  you  to  return  the  loan  in 
forty-eight  hours," 

"Oh,  we'll  return  the  money  all  right," 
said  Long,  easily,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
door. 

Two  days  later  the  telephone  bell  rang. 
Long  answered  the  summons,  "Hello!" 
said  Reeves  over  the  wire,  "I  guess  you'd 
better  come  over  and  transfer  the  Inde- 
pendent over  to  us." 

"We'll  see  about  that."  retorted  Long. 
"I'll  be  over  soon.     Good-bye." 

Long  went  to  Reeves'  office. 

"So  you  have  come  to  turn  it  over?", 
questioned  Reeves. 
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"If  we  do,"  snorted  Long,  "let's  see 
you  produce  the  contract." 

"You  think  you  are  wise,  don't  you?" 
sneered  Reeves.  "Well,  we  can  show  you 
the  contract  all  right." 

"Do  it  then,"  said  Long. 

Reeves  pressed  a  button.  "Peters,"  he 
said  to  the  clerk,  "bring  lock  box  No.  22 
from  the  vault." 

"You  are  a  fool,"  he  said  to  Long 
when  the  clerk  had  passed  out.  "A  fool, 
I  say.  You  think  you  wrote  the  con- 
tract with  disappearing  ink,  but  you  are 
hazy.  Simms  was  no  other  than  Sander- 
son.    In  a  short  time  we  will  own  you." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Long,  quietly. 

The  clerk  returned  with  the  box  and 
went  out.  "Yes,  we  shall  see,"  chuckled 
Reeves,  as  he  unlocked  the  box.  He 
drew  from  among  numerous  papers  the 
contract.  "Here,"  he  said,  "is  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Independent  Steel  Com- 
pany. Let's  see,"  he  mused,  as  he  un- 
folded the  document  and  began  to  read 
word  for  word  the  contract  as  Long  had 
written  it.    Long  jumped  from  his  chair. 

"Let  me  see  that  paper,"  he  demanded. 

"Certainly,"  said  Reeves.  "But-^oh, 
no,  you  don't  take  it.  I  will  hold  it  an  J 
you  can  read  it.  I  don't  give  you  a 
chance  to  destroy  it.    Well,  I  guess  not." 

Long  looked  over  Reeves'  shoulder. 
There  was  the  contract  as  he  had  written 
it ;  and  Clark  had  played  him  false.  Long 
dropped  into  a  chair ;  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  upon  his  brow. 

"You  see,"  taunted  Reeves. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  groaned  Long. 

"Where  is  that  contract,"  roared 
Reeves. 

"The  contract  is  in  your  hand,"  an- 
swered Long  in  surprise. 

"It's  not,"  cried  Reeves,  turning  the 
paper  over  and  over.  "It's  only  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper." 

"You  had  it  in  your  hand  a  minute 
ago,"  said  Long. 


"I  know  I  did,"  thundered  Reeves, 
"but  it's  not  there  now." 

"That,"  said  Long,  triumphantly,  "is 
the  paper  upon  which  the  contract  was 
written.  A  little  piece  is  torn  from  the 
corner." 

"That's  so,"  said  Reeves;  "but  where 
is   the   writing?" 

"Now,  who  is  the  fool?"  cried  Long. 
"I  recognized  Sanderson  yesterday,  and 
had  my  chemist  analyze  the  ink." 

"I'll  be  darned!"  ejaculated  Reeves. 

"Then,"  continued  Long,  "I  offered 
our  chemist  $5,000  if  he  would  compound 
a  disappearing  ink,  and  he  did  it,  as  vou 
see." 

"Get  out  of  here !  We  will  crush  you 
yet !"   shouted   Reeves. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Long,  as  he  turned 
in  the  doorway,  "we  will  return  the  loan 
in  a  day  or  so." 

"Blast  Sanderson !"  angrily  muttered 
Reeves. 

Long  and  Clark  sat  in  the  former's 
office.  "Here,  Clark;  here  is  your 
money,"  handing  him  a  check  for  $5,000. 
"Clark,  can  you  explain  why  the  ink  dis- 
appeared so  long  after  the  time  set?" 
asked  Long. 

"I  think,"  replied  Clark,  "that  when 
the  contract  was  placed  in  the  air-tight 
vault,  the  action  of  the  chemicals  was 
retarded.  I  never  thought  of  that;  but 
it  came  out  all  right,  didn't  it?" 

"It  certaily  did,"  replied  Long.  "And, 
say,  report  in  the  office  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. We  are  going  to  make  a  business 
man  out  of  you.  You  will  begin  at  $200 
per  month." 

Clark  hastened  from  the  building  to 
carry  the  tidings  to  his  brown-eyed 
sw'eetheart. 

Long  opened  the  drawer  of  his  desk. 
"Nellie,"  he  whispered,  looking  at  the 
photograph.  "I  have  won;  now  I  can 
claim  vou.  But  if  I  had  lost — if  I  had 
lost !"  ' 
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She  was  Irish.  The  other  was  not, 
and  in  that  I  beheve  from  my  soul  lay 
the  kernel  of  the  comedy.  Her  hair  was 
an  irrepressible,  rippling  bronze,  her  eyes 
a  varying  grey,  sometimes  light  and  cast 
down,  oftener  dark  and  wickedly  glanc- 
ing. She  sketched  with  a  firm  disregard 
of  her  native  Nature  and  entertained  an 
unexpressed  but  deeply-felt  affection  for 
detective  stories.  At  neighboring  teas 
she  did  not  exactly  shine,  despising  small 
talk,  and  so  taking  refuge  in  a  silence 
which  was  fortunately  taken  for  shy- 
ness. She  was  young  and  it  would  be 
indiscreet  to  entertain  opinions.  Nor  did 
she  flirt — strange,  but  true.  Several 
things  accounted  for  the  Celtic  phe- 
nomenon. It  was  partly  because  eight 
able-bodied  brothers  had  accustomed  her 
to  the  sex;  also  because  she  was  frankly 
fond  of  them  and  did  not  understand 
the  varying  phase  of  that  sentiment 
which  might  apply  to  a  stranger  man. 
An  only  daughter,  she  had  been  jealously 
looked  after,  and  had  she  given  the  joys 
of  dalliance  a  thought,  would  not  have 
quite  known  at  which  end  to  begin.  Fi- 
nally, her  name  was  Peggy  Talbot — ■ 
"Pretty  Miss  Peggy,"  the  country-folk 
called  her,  but  that  did  not  trouble  her 
heedless  eighteen  years,  though  the  bar- 
ren acres  belonging  to  Talbot  made  it  a 
necessity,  had  she  only  realized  it,  that 
she  should  marry  well.  There  was  a  ball 
at  the  Blakes'  house,  a  few  miles  away, 
and  Peggy's  mother  had  come  down  from 
Fermoy,  and  taken  rooms  at  the  hotel, 
as  this  was  to  be  made  the  occasion  of 
her  debut.  Everything  had  gone  off  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  attends  such  occa- 
sions. They  were  back  at  the  hotel  next 
evening,  but  the  utter  loveliness  of  her 
surroundings  struck  the  girl  and  she  was 
loath  to  go. 


"Could  you  not  let  me  remain  a  week, 
best  of  mothers?"  she  urged,  coaxingly. 
"Mrs.  Devereux  will  look  after  me,  as 
she  is  going  to  remain.     Ah !  do  now !" 

When  Peggy  put  her  head  on  one  side 
and  said  "All,  do  now!"  no  one  could 
say  nay. 

Her  first  emancipated  evening  she 
spent  on  the  lawn  that  sloped  down  to 
the  dun,  quiet  lake,  listenmg  to  Mrs. 
Devereux,  who  was  strong  on  county 
gossip.  Not  that  she  was  enthralled  by 
it.  Oh,  no !  But  there  was  nothing  much 
to  do  and  it  was  worth  bearing  it,  to  lie 
in  a  hammock-chair  watching  the  shad- 
ows creep  down  from  this  mountain  am- 
phitheatre and  sink  into  the  evening 
blackness  of  the  lower  lake;  while  by 
and  by  a  crescent  moon  came  up  behind 
Eagle's  Nest  and  trailed  her  silver  gar- 
ments over  the  responsive  water. 

Robert  Harbottle,  the  only  young  man 
in  the  hotel,  was  evidently  in  love  with 
Miss  Dynevor.  That  was  at  once  ap- 
parent. Else  why  should  he  travel  with 
her  people  ?  They  had  gone  on  the  lake, 
these  two;  she  could  just  note  the  boat 
as  his  firm  strokes  sent  it  in  and  out  of 
the  various  islets.  The  respective  tables 
of  both  parties  were  put  near  each  other 
next  evening.  Peggy  wore  a  white  gown, 
all  fluffy  lace  and  blue  ribbons,  eating 
her  way  healthily  through  the  courses. 
Harbottle  looked  over  her,  noting  eyes 
and  hair  and  other  personal  points  ap- 
preciatively; while  Miss  Dynevor  dis- 
missed her  in  one  superior  glance.  Aft- 
er dinner  she  took  a  magazine  from  the 
sitting-room  table,  and  just  sat  outside 
the  open  French  windows — Mrs.  Deve- 
reux discreetly  out  of  draughts,  but  in 
a  judicious  middle  distance.  Robert  Har- 
bottle presently  emerged  from  the  smok- 
ing-room, looked  at  Peggy's  white  frock, 
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threw  away  his  cigar,  came  on  a  step, 
perceived  her  rear-guard,  and  sauntered 
by.  Peggy  felt  full  of  mischief,  but  sat 
on  in  a  demure,  if  restless,  silence,  brim- 
ful of  possibilities,  while  still  so  guileless 
as  to  perceive  only  fun  in  the  present  sit- 
uation, for  she  was  not  calculating, 
and  never  questioned  surrounding 
circumstances.  Presently  Julia  Dynevor 
came  out,  and  the  two  lingered  down  to- 
wards the  lake  together — she  in  unno- 
ticed pulsations  of  feeling;  he,  if  any- 
thing,  lagging  behind. 

Miss  Dynevor  made  a  charming  whole. 
Pretty  by  nature,  handsome  by  the  culti- 
vation of  that  accident,  each  season  had 
added  to  her  resources.  She  could  dress 
to  a  judicious  miracle,  and  did  so.  Tints 
that  threw  up  the  cream  and  roses  of  her 
coloring  were  thoughtfully  employed  in 
hat,  dress  and  parasol.  Hair  naturally 
auburn  and  rippling,  like  Peggy's,  was 
assisted  towards  a  more  Venetian  tone 
by  harmless  adjuncts  in  a  well-furnished 
dressing  case.  Her  lips,  a  lovely  red, 
could  bear  the  minutest  inspection,  but 
not,  perhaps,  an  unprepared-for  situa- 
tion. The  delays  of  manicure  and  other 
matters  made  dressing  a  prolonged  occa- 
sion, but  she  did  her  maid  credit  when 
that  daily  function  was  finally  over, 

Robert  Harbottle  was  at  all  points  a  ' 
parti  to  be  prayed  for.  But  the  oftener 
he  loved,  the  less  he  cared  to  marry.  His 
attentions  to  Julia  had,  however,  lately 
been  rather  marked,  and  when  he  asked 
permission  to  join  them  Mrs.  Dynevor's 
hopes  again  took  that  direct  attitude 
which  they  had  of  late  forsaken.  There 
were  her  sons,  to  be  sure,  which  might 
account  for  much,  but  there  was  also 
Julia,  which  might  mean  more.  The 
truth,  however  was,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Julia  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
Such  love  as  is  the  business  of  the  idle, 
and  not  the  idleness  of  the  busy,  had 
come  his  way.  But  he  was  beginning  to 
fall  out  of  love  again,  for  the  unfortu- 
nate reason  that  she  had  betrayed  too 
much  heart  in  the  matter.  So  much  for 
our  modern  method  of  sentiment.  One 
to  love  and  the  other  to  be  beloved — that 
is  the  commandment. 

Above  all  things,  we  must  experience 
a  sensation,  but  attainment  is  the  death 


of  desire.    If  we  stretch  out  a  hand  and 
the  fruit  falls  into  it,  the  piquancy  of 
longing  is  no  more.     If  the  plum  were 
wise,  it  would  rather  stay  on  the  bough, 
and  so  tickle  us  to  more  serious  effort. 
The  cult  of  coquetry  consists  in  cool- 
ness, and  the  woman  who  has  mastered 
its  axioms  will  generally  disarm  her  op- 
ponent  if   it  be  a   fencing  match   with 
matrimony    which    she    personally  con- 
ducts.   But  on  no  account  must  she  fall 
in  love  herself.    If  it  happens,  the  sport 
is  over  and  someone  else — seasons  after, 
perhaps — will  take  the  brush  she  tackled 
so  many  awkward  fences  to  win.    After 
such    weak   indulgence,    retirement   can 
alone  save  her  dignity.    She  must  accept 
the    inevitable    and    withdraw.      Should 
she  repine  and  take  to  clinging,  her  case 
is  doubly  lost.     All  absence  of  that  de- 
lightful independence  with  which  the  fun 
was  started,  has  gone  from  her.     She 
waxes  pathetic,  reproachful  and  he  more 
than  ever  longs  to  fly.     One  woman's 
difficulty  becomes  another  woman's  op- 
portunity, and  the  jaded  lover  welcomes 
a  rival  attraction  with  the  ardor  of  a 
castaway   seeing   land.     It  was   just   at 
this  point  of  affairs  that  Peggy  came. 
Had   Robert  Harbottle,   highly  finished 
man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  met  this 
simple  little  maid  in  town  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  for  all  her  budding  charms 
he  would  still  remain  a  contented  bach- 
elor.    But  here  in  this  green  glowing 
solitude  of  the  lake  and  mountain  she 
came  to  him  out  of  the  mists  of  morning 
as  it  seemed,  into  the  midday  of  his  wait- 
ing love.     The  reality     was,  of  course, 
because  Julia  Dynevor,  as  one  of  a  fa- 
miliar type,  had  begun  to  pall  on  him, 
and  Peggy  was  younger,  unknown,  and 
above  all,  a  different  woman.     So  one 
afternoon  towards  the  fortnight's  close, 
he  took  her  for  a  row  on  the  lake  and 
told  himself  he  had  fully  learned  to  love 
this    girl — the    hundredth    girl — as    she 
faced  him  with  calm  grey  eyes,  in  which 
there  was  depth  indeed,  but  no  emotion. 
They  talked  of  poetry — it  is  inevitable 
in  the  menu  of  such  moments — and  of 
new  books,  about  which  she  knew  some- 
what less ;  then  drifted  into  vague  imper- 
sonal  generalities    of   sentiment,   which 
still  might  not  apply  to  his — their — case. 
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The  quiet  water  lapped  against  the  sides 
of    the    little    skiff    and    the    afternoon 
shadows  streaked  across  the  ferns.     He 
thought  her  quite  adorable  and  longed 
to  ask  her  then  and  there,  but  the  boat 
rocked  faithfully  to  the  slightest  move- 
ment and  he  was  constrained  to  wait  for 
a   firmer   and   more   fitting   opportunity. 
At  dinner,  Julia,  in  her  most  ravishing 
gowns,  rode  for  a  fall.     She  talked  bril- 
liantly,   but   Harbottle   flagged   and   did 
not  respond  to  her  conversational  chal- 
lenge.   Still  puzzled  at  his  courteous,  but 
no  longer  ardent  manner  she  determined 
on  a  new  maneuver  with  which  to  out- 
flank  a   possible   enemy.      Peggy's   bed- 
room opened  on  another  view  of  the  lake 
and  Julia  in  frankest  tones  of  friendship 
asked  if  she  might  bring  her  work-bag, 
and   so   enjoy   fresh   vistas   of   this   en- 
chanted ground.     The  younger  girl  re- 
sponded readily  and  learned  in  the  course 
of  a  varied  gossip  that  Robert  Harbottle 
was  a  noted  flirt  but  she  did  not  seem 
desolated  at  the  revelation.     So  the  days 
passed  and  'Peggy  came  under  marching 
orders  from  home  but  wise  Mrs.  Dever- 
eux,  who  had  made  inquiries  and  satis- 
fied her  imposed  responsibilties,  hurt  her 
foot  in  quite  a  providential  place  and  so 
put  the  journey  off  for  at  least  five  days. 
During  that  time  Julia  had  to  sit  by  and 
watch  her  lover  finally  drift  away  to  an- 
other mooring.     How   sharp  the  stings 
of  cruelly  hurt  vanity  and  still  worse  un- 
regarded love,  only  the  woman  who  gives 
her  heart  unasked  can  know.     Torture 
indeed,  to  mark  his  eyes  deepen,  his  face 
light  up  when  another  footstep  than  hers 
sounds  upon  the  stair.     Agony  to  note 
their  unspoken  understanding,  the  daily 
drifting  together  while  she  remains  un- 
noticed  in   the  background.     This   and 
more  had  the  unhappily  placed  Julia  to 
suffer  through    her  premature    and  un- 
usual indulgence  in  a  heart.     And  once 
again  Harbottle  took  Peggy  out  rowing, 
but  this  time,  wise  in  his  remembrance, 
he  drew  the  boat  up  on  a  little  grassy 
ledge  and  lying  at  her  feet  on  the  soft 
green  turf,  asked  her  to  be  truly  kind 
and  read  him  a  bit  of  his  favorite  "Prin- 
cess," which,  with  a  deeply  laid  resolve, 
he  had  hidden  in  the  pocket  of  his  over- 
coat.    Peggy,  still  to  all  intents  uncon- 


scious, got  through  her  lines  with  even 
pulses. 

"Ask  me  no  more,  thy  fate  and  mine 
are  sealed." 

"I  strove  against  the  stream  but  all 
in  vain." 

"But  I  did  not  strive,  dear  Peggy, 
sweet  grey-eyed  Peggy,"  he  suddenly 
cried.  "My  longing  wish  has  been  from 
the  first  to  win  you  for  myself,"  and  then 
the  Tennyson  was  somehow  cast  ignom- 
iniously  face  forward  on  the  grass  and 
Robert  Harbottle  poured  his  finally  van- 
quished affections  before  the  childish 
charms  on  pretty  Peggy  Talbot.  That 
evening,  when  she  had  gone  upstairs  to 
break  the  news  of  this  foreseen  fulfill- 
ment to  Mrs.  Devereux,  Julia  waylaid 
Robert  in  the  hall.  He  looked  half 
guilty,  a  little  angry,  and  altogether  in  a 
hurry  to  be  gone.  She  was  desperate 
and  knew  it,  but  would  learn  the  truth. 

''Am  I  to  congratulate  you  Robert?" 
she  asked,  with  a  red  spot  that  would  not 
be  denied  on  either  cheek.  "It  is  kind  of 
you,  Julia,"  he  answered,  unconsciously 
using  the  name  that  had  for  a  season — 
but  scarcely  even  that — been  found  ac- 
ceptable and  then  he  forgot  about  her 
and  went  to  find  his  Peggy,  while  the 
other  turned  into  her  room  and  fought 
her  foolish  battle  against  the  unequal 
odds  of  feeling.  The  Dynevors  presently 
went  their  way,  and  Peggy  went  hers, 
where  Robert  promptly  followed.  He 
was  received  at  Talbot  farm  with  con- 
trolled, though  unmixed  satisfaction. 

"Tt  is  everything  that  I  could  have  de- 
sired," thought  Mrs.  Talbot. 

"It  is  the  result  of  a  designing,  wicked 
scheme,"  thought  the  absent  Mrs.  Dyne- 
vor. 

"How  happy  I  feel!"  thought  Peggy. 

"What  a  lucky  fellow  I  am,"  thought 
Robert,  who  was  really  in  love  at  last; 
but  of  Julia  they  thought  not  at  all.  From 
which  true  tale  I  take  it,  that  the  maid 
who  loses  her  heart  in  advance  of  her 
hand  holds  her  lover  in  detachable  bonds 
at  the  best,  for  man  still  succumbs  to 
that  favorite  habit  of  his  early  day, 
which  dealt  mainly  with  breaking  one  toy 
to  find  out  how  it  worked  adn  crying  for 
another  before  he  had  cast  those  first 
pieees  away. 


34  Vine  Street 


By  Henrietta  B.  Hinckley 


I  DON'T  know  how  I  came  to  notice 
it — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading 
marriage  or  obituary  notices;  but 
this  morning  when  I  opened  the  paper 
the  first  words  that  greeted  my  eyes  were 
these :  "Died  :  John  W.  Wilcox,  34  Vine 
street.  Age,  47.  Funeral  from  the  house 
Wednesday  at  10  a.  m." 

What  an  avalanche  of  memories,  con- 
jectures and  regrets  surged  over  me  at 
the  sight  of  the  name,  the  owner  of 
which  I  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years. 

In  our  boyhood  days,  John  and  I 
had  resided  in  the  same  town,  lived  on 
the  same  street,  attended  the  same 
school,  and  had  been  inseparable  com- 
panions up  to  the  day  of  John's  de- 
parture for  the  West  with  his  folks.  Had 
we  been  own  brothers,  we  could  not  have 
sorrowed  more  over  that  parting.  There 
were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  both  of  us  as 
we  clasped  hands  for  the  last  time  and 
vowed  in  voices  trembling  with  emotion 
never  to  forget  each  other  and  to  write 
often. 

At  first  the  letters  were  frequent, 
lengthy  and  interesting.  Then  I  was 
sent  to  the  city  to  study  law  with  my 
uncle,  a  prominent  lawyer.  New  scenes 
and  new  duties  interrupted  letter-writ- 
ing. The  intervals  grew  longer,  while 
the  letters  grew  shorter,  then  ceased  al- 
together. 

Two  years  after  receiving  no  answer 
"to  my  last  letter,  I  wrote  again ;  my  letter 
was  returned  with  the  information  that 
the  family  had  moved. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  I  had  often 
thought  of  John,  wondering  where  he 
was  and  what  was  his  occupation  in  life ; 
had  he  married,  and  did  he  ever  think 
of  me?  Now  imagine  my  feelings  to 
find   his   name    in   the   death-list   of   my 


own  city !  But  that  which  shocked  me 
most  was  the  locality  of  his  home — 34 
Vine  street,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
disreputable  streets  in  the  city. 

'Poor  John !  How  much  that  address 
revealed :  the  hard  luck  and  rebuffs  he 
must  have  suffered.  He  had  probably 
married  before  obtaining  sufficient  in- 
come, and  every  additional  mouth  had 
been  an  extra  weight  dragging  him  down, 
down,  to  34  Vine  street.  How  gladly  I 
would  have  helped  him,  had  I  known  of 
his  need ! 

I  resolved  to  attend  the  funeral,  and 
look  upon  John's  face  once  more ;  al- 
though it  would  appear  as  a  stranger's  to 
me  now,  after  all  these  years.  Then 
there  was  John's  family — no  telling  how 
many  of  them.  Poor  as  they  must  have 
been  even  with  John's  help,  what  would 
become  of  them  now  without  him?  I 
would  extend  to  them  the  aid  I  would 
have  so  willingly  bestowed  on  John. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of  the  funer- 
al. To  avoid  attracting  attention,  I 
dressed  very  plainly,  leaving  my  silk  hat 
at  home,  as  well  as  my  cab  and  driver. 
I  took  cars  to  the  corner,  walking  the 
rest  of  the  distance  to  the  house — one  of 
a  long  row  of  shabby  tenements.  The 
hearse  and  one  carriage  already  stood  at 
the  door.  I  saw  several  persons  pass 
into  the  house  and  I  followed. 

I  found  myself  in  the  front  room, 
which  was  filled  with  people.  I  gazed 
about  me  in  search  of  the  family.  They 
were  in  an  upper  chamber,  I  was  told 
by  a  woman  who  stood  near  me.  The 
coffin  was  placed  between  the  two  front 
windows.  I  shrank  away  from  it.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  gaze  upon 
what  it  contained;  better  to  remember 
the  bright,  happy  face  of  my  boyhood 
friend  than  to  car*-y  away  the  image  of 
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gray  hair  and  a  brow  furrowed  with 
care.  I  Hngered  after  the  funeral  to  talk 
with  the  friendly  woman,  who  said  she 
lived  next  door.  From  her  I  learned 
the  whole  pitiful  story.  Ill-health  and 
poor  nourishment,  together  with  the 
worry  of  supporting  his  family,  had 
gradually  sapped  away  his  life,  and  now 
his  widow,  a  delicate  little  woman,  must 
take  up  the  battle  for  herself  and  three 
children.  I  told  the  woman  I  had  been 
a  friend  of  John's,  but  had  lost  track  of 
him  for  many  years ;  how  shocked  I  had 
been  to  read  of  his  death ;  and  of  my  in- 
tention to  help  the  family. 

I  left  word  for  the  oldest  boy,  who  was 
about  twelve,  to  call  at  my  office.  I  left 
my  card  and  took  my  departure  before 
the  return  of  the  family. 

For  several  days  I  felt  the  influence 
of  that  experience  at  34  Vine  street. 
John's  boy  came  a  week  after  the  funeral. 
I  was  greatly  pleased  with  him  and  made 
him  an  attache  of  the  office.  I  also  set- 
tled the  funeral  expenses. 

Some  time  I  intended  to  call  on  the 
widow  and  learn  from  her  as  far  as  she 
knew  of  John's  previous  life.  I  wanted 
to  learn  how  w^e  had  lost  track  of  each 
other  and  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
his    bad    luck. 

One  day  about  three  weeks  after  the 
funeral,  as  I  was  seated  in  my  office,  I 
heard  a  controversy  in  the  outer  hall, 
between  my  office  boy  and  some  gen- 
tleman, who  was  trying  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  my  presence  without  the  eti- 
quette of  presenting  his  card.  I  smiled 
to  myself  as  I  listened  to  his  persuasions, 
knowing  that  my  commands — to  admit  no 
one  without  first  bringing  me  their  card 
or  name — would  be  obeyed. 

What  was  my  surprise  to  have  the 
door  thrown  open  and  a  portly,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  a  jolly  twinkle  in  his 


eyes,  rush  in  and  close  the  door  almost 
Jn  the  nose  of  the  beft'led  boy.  j 

I  arose,  indignant  at  the  intrusion,  and 
faced  the  jolly  intruder  with  a  frown. 
But,  one  look  into  the  face  before  me, 
and  I  dropped  limply  into  a  chair.  In 
spite  of  grizzled  hair  and  added  breadth, 
there  were  the  same  laughing  blue  yes ; 
the  same  old  trick  of  the  eyebrows — it 
was  John — ghost — or  living — it  was  he. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you  so, 
Will,"  he  exclaimed,  in  jovial  tones.  "You 
look  as  though  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"I  have ,"  I  gasped.     "I  went  to 

your  funeral  last  month — — " 

"The  devil  you  did !" 

"I  paid  your  funeral  expenses,  and  my 
office  boy  is  your  son." 

"A  pretty  tough  assertion  to  fire  at  an 
old  bachelor,"  he  laughingly  replied. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  dead 
and  buried  ?"  I  demanded.  "Haven't  you 
a  wife  and  three  children  at  34  Vine 
street?" 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  any  'Matri- 
mony Vine,'  in  that  localitv,  that  belongs 
to  me." 

I  began  to  regain  my  composure,  as  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  made  a  ter- 
rible blunder  and  wasted  my  sympathy 
and  money  upon  a  stranger. 

"Don't  say  wasted.  Will."  said  John, 
with  a  little  tremble  in  his  voice.  "I 
appreciate  it  all.  better  than  I  should 
have  been  able  to  had  I  been  that  other 
poor  fellow  who  bore  my  name ;  and 
your  money  has  made  a  poor  widow  hap- 
py. We'll  not  tell  her  about  the  mistake, 
and  I'll  help  the  boy  along — seeing  I 
came  so  near  being  his  father." 

This  last  remark,  made  with  the  old, 
well-remembered  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  re- 
stored to  me  my  long-lost  friend,  and 
our  hands  clung  together,  while  I  gave 
him  a  heartv  welcome. 
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Books  and  Men 

IDEAS,  like  everything  else,  are  said 
to  be  epidemical,  observes  a  writer 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly. They  float  through  the  air,  and  only 
the  robust  escape  catching  them.  Just 
now  it  is  a  prevalent  theory  that  knowl- 
edge amounts  to  very  little,  and  that  it 
is  what  a  man  does  that  counts.  In 
Greek  civilization  knowledge  upon  all 
subjects  was  very  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  we  still  have  mental  pictures  of  the 
cool,  marble  colonnades  in  which  the 
youth  of  the  day  walked  back  and  forth, 
eagerly  listening  to  words  of  some  famed> 
peripatetic  teacher.  During  the  renais- 
sance again  there  was  a  period  of  some- 
what overvaluing  the  mental  side  of  life, 
and  artistic  beauty  and  sumptuousness 
went  side  by  side  with  squalid  physical 
conditions  and  sordid  morals.  But  in 
this  day  and  country  there  is  a  complete 
change.  We  have  probably,  as  a  na- 
tion, more  material  comfort  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  and  more 
comfort  than  any  other  nation  ever  has 
had,  unless,  indeed,  Greece  once  had  a 
golden  age.  With  our  comfort  has 
grown  up  a  deifying  worship  of  the  idol 
and  an  attendant  disparagement  of  any- 
thing like  strenuous  effort  or  exalted 
standard.  Nearly  any  one  today  who 
will  say  that  men  are  more  than  books, 
and  action  than  thought,  can  win  ap- 
plause, and  who  says  it  forcefully  wins 
renown.  But,  after  all,  the  test  is  not 
is  the  opinion  popular,  but  is  it  true?  Is 
it  a  fact  that  the  books  a  man  reads  do 


not  matter,  and  provided  he  be  a  good 
fellow,  leaving  the  majority  of  the  things 
he  ought  not  to  do  undone,  he  has  ful- 
filled the  whole  duty  of  man?  Or  is  it 
true,  as  the  philosophers  have  taught  us, 
that  we  are  what  we  think  and  that  up- 
on the  quality  of  our  thinking  depends 
our  usefulness  and  our  power?  If  man 
sprang  full-fledged  man  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  doubtless  he  was,  before  he 
learned.  But  if,  as  we  are  sometimes 
told,  man  is  only  a  descendant  from  the 
simian  ape,  then,  doubtless,  he  became 
man  by  virtue  of  knowing,  and  all  higher 
evolution  and  further  development  de- 
pend upon  his  pursuing  knowledge,  ex- 
ercising and  heightening  his  thinking 
faculties. 

Are  men  the  chief  factors  in  helping 
us  to  think  wisely?  No  one  questions 
that  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  man  is  great- 
er than  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  book, 
since  there  is  but  one  copy  of  a  man 
and  any  number  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  a  book.  But  are  we  really  more  built 
up  by  our  intercourse  with  men  than  with 
books?  Here  there  does  come  in  a  real 
doubt,  and  the  answer  can  only  be  par- 
tial. First  place,  human  intercourse  is 
not  easy ;  men  are  very  difficult  to  know. 
We  all  wear  a  shell  as  hard  as  a  clam's 
on  the  outside.  It  is  the  disguise  with 
which  we  walk  through  life  for  our  own 
protection  and  for  other  people's.  Those 
who  give  their  souls  away,  magnificently 
free,  in  casual  intercourse,  are  few  and 
far  between.  We  do  not  meet  them  ev- 
ery day;  some  of  us,  possibly  by  reason 
of  the  hard  crustiness  of  our  own  exter- 
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ior,  never  meet  them.  Herakles,  indeed, 
was  said  to  hold  his  Hfe  out  Hghtly  on 
his  hand  for  any  man  to  take,  but  Her- 
akles was  a  hero  and  a  demigod.  There 
are  a  thousand  restraining  reasons  why 
average  man  should  live  his  real  life  and 
hold  his  best  thoughts  in  secret.  If  he 
present  them  to  the  world  at  large,  it 
is  usually  by  the  premeditated  and  im- 
personal means  of  a  printed  book.  Con- 
versation is  very  largely  a  matter  of  hab- 
it, impulse  and  conventionality.  We  rare- 
ly talk  of  anything  we  are  thinking  about. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  usually  trying 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  a  more  or  less 
alien  atmosphere  and  to  say  what  is  ex- 
pected of  us  rather  than  what  is  nearest 
the  heart.  So  that  when  we  sift  it,  a 
great  deal  of  human  intercourse  is  arti- 
ficial and  a  great  deal  more  is  superfic- 
ial; so  that  if  we  really  want  to  know  a 
man  it  is  easier  to  know  him  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  and,  if  he  chance  to  write, 
through  his  books. 

There  is  another  point  to  consider: 
the  world  is  shuffled  together  in  such  a 
haphazard  way  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  choose  our  companions ;  we  ac- 
cept them  because  they  are  there.  As  a 
rule,  we  learn  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  them,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  they 
return  the  compliment.  But  if  we  could 
choose,  out  of  the  whole  world,  our 
heart's  desire  in  the  way  of  companion- 
ship, should  we  choose  just  the  man  we 
happen  to  sit  next  to  at  dinner  ?  No ; 
we  all  t-ake  refuge  in  half-hearted  con- 
solations, saying  that  "there  is  something 
worth  while  in  everybody,  if  only  we 
have  the  pluck  and  perserverance  to  find 
it  out."  But  in  the  matter  of  books,  cir- 
culation is  vastly  easier.  Here  a  man 
wears  no  disguise.  He  serves  a  long 
and  arduous  apprenticeship  to  learn  and 
extract  the  very  quintessence  of  his  mind 
and  soul,  and  puts  it  into  a  medium  that 
may  be  passed  around,  that  who  will  may 
partake.  The  author  does,  indeed,  hold 
his  life  out  lightly  on  his  hand.  Not  only 
this,  but  in  the  matter  of  books — old 
books  of  established  character,  at  any 
rate — a  man  may  choose  the  most  con- 
genial society  at  will. 

Owing  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
books  do  not  matter,  anyhow,  and  that 


reviews  are  just  as  well  written  by  the 
ignorant,  or  by  the  advertiser  as  the 
trained  critic,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  those  who  live  away  from  a  great 
city,  where  books  are  to  be  seen  for  the 
asking,  to  know  anything  at  all  about 
modern  books.  If  one  has — and  there 
are  such  people — only  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  a  year  to  spend  upon  books,  and 
has  learned  by  sad  experience  that  there 
is  no  faith  to  be  put  in  reviews,  then  it 
is  best  to  take  Emerson's  advice,  and 
wait  until  your  book  is  a  hundred,  or,  at 
any  rate,  twenty-five  years  old,  and  its 
value  has  been  tested. 

But  with  all  allowances  made  for  the 
difficulties  and  the  hardships  of  reading, 
the  life  with  books  offers  a  fine  entrance 
into  the  world  of  ideas,  and  from  time 
immemorial  the  world  of  ideas  has 
proved  a  sufficient  solace  when  every- 
thing human  and  everything  earthly  has 
failed. 

The  chances  are  that  unless  a  man  be 
wonderfuly  and  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  his  associates,  he  will  gain  more  data 
for  thought  and  a  broader  basis  for 
character  among  his  books  than  amongst 
men. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  this  were  not 
so,  for  it  would  mean  that  deliberation 
and  forethought  were  in  vain  and  that 
a  man's  haphazard  conduct  of  his  life 
was  as  valuable  as  his  most  carefully 
trained  expression. 

Our  great  idealists  and  reformers 
have  been  men  of  books ;  and  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  not  been  men 
of  action  too.  Thought  is  only  a  more 
highly  developed  and  finer-edged  kind 
of  action.  And  it  is  books  that  are  the 
chief  medium  of  the  body  of  human 
thought  through  all  the  ages. 

The  disparagement  of  books  is  doubt- 
less an  outgrowth  of  the  ease  and  light- 
ness with  which  they  are  concocted  and 
presented  nowadays.  But  even  so,  the 
most  frivolous  of  little  books  deserves 
some  consideration,  for  at  least  the  au- 
thor has  offered  himself  for  what  he  is 
worth,  and  himself  gotten  at  and  set 
forth  with  some  degree  of  effort  and 
sincerity,  and  effort  and  sincerity  are 
more  than  most  of  us  take  the  trouble 
to   put   intto   casual   intercourse. 


Susan  B.  Anthony 

By  Ida  Husted  Harper  in  the  American  Monthly 


IN  the  death  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
the  world  lost  its  greatest  woman  re- 
former. There  never  will  be  an- 
other of  equal  rank,  because  conditions 
never  will  demand  one.  When  she  be- 
gan her  work  for  women  they  were  le- 
gally in  a  position  not  far  removed  from 
slavery;  industrially,  they  had  no  ac- 
knowledged place;  educationally,  they 
were  only  beginning  to  be  considered ; 
socially,  they  occupied  a  most  contracted 
sphere ;  politically,  they  scarcely  were 
thought  of.  It  is  not  possible  to  put  into 
words  the  inferior  status  of  women  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Miss 
Anthony,  a  young  woman  of  thirty, 
stood  forth  as  a  leader  of  the  most  for- 
lorn and  hopeless  cause  that  ever  called 
for  recognition  and  assistance.  She 
started  out  to  move  the  world  without  a 
spot  on  which  to  rest  her  lever.  Those 
she  wished  to  regenerate  were  for  the 
most  part  an  inert  mass,  who,  when 
roused  to  action,  only  protested  against 
being  disturbed.  There  was  no  homo- 
geneity, no  esprit  de  corps,  among  wom- 
en; each  lived  her  narrow,  isolated  life, 
reaching  out  feebly  to  help  those  within 
immediate  reach,  but  utterly  unconscious 
of  responsibility  to  the  community  in 
general  or  the  world  at  large.  They 
suffered  from  many  wrongs,  but  they 
had  been  taught  for  countless  genera- 
•tions  that  to  protest  was  rebellion  against 
the  Divine  will.  Church,  state  and  so- 
ciety combined  to  rivet  their  chains,  and 
when  one  came  who  would  set  them  free 
the  oppressors  crucified  her  and  the  op- 
pressed gave  sanction  to  the  act.  To  face 
this  situation,  to  stand  almost  single- 
handed  against  the  tyranny,  bigotry,  prej- 
udice, ignorance,  and  deep-seated  cus- 
toms of  the  ages,  to  have  no  precedent 
for  a  guide,  no  past  victories  for  an  in- 
spiration, no  present  sympathy  or  grati- 


tude— this  was  what  it  meant  to  wage 
the  battle  for  the  rights  of  women  half 
a  century  ago.  Now  practically  all  of 
these  hard  conditions  have  been  met  and 
conquered,  so  there  never  will  be,  there 
never  can  be,  another  Susan  B.  AnUiony. 
She  will  forever  stand  alone  and  unap- 
proached,  her  fame  continually  increas- 
ing as  evolution  lifts  humanity  into  high- 
er appreciation  of  justice  and  liberty. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  Miss  An- 
thony, who  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  came  from  England  in  1634  and 
settled  in  Rhode  Island.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Adams,  Mass.,  and  this  also  was 
the  place  of  her  own  birth,  February  15, 
1820,  the  second  in  a  family  of  eight 
children.  Her  mother's  ancestors  had 
lived  in  Massachusetts  for  generations ; 
her  maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Read, 
served  with  honor  through  the  entire 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  after- 
ward a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  so  that  Miss  Anthony's  mar- 
tial and  law-making  qualifications  were 
directly  inherited.  Her  two  brothers 
fought  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War. 
One  of  these,  Col.  D.  R.  Anthony,  made 
a  brilliant  record,  and  afterward  settling 
in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  business  and  political  life  of  the 
State  until  his  death,  in  1904,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  The  father,  Daniel  Anthony, 
who  was  a  prosperous  cotton  manufac- 
turer in  Adams,  removed  his  mills  to  Bat- 
tenville,  N.  Y.,  in  1826.  After  the  com- 
mercial panic  of  1837-38,  the  family 
went,  in  1845,  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  always  afterward  their  home.  They 
were  a  most  harmonious  and  devoted 
household,  of  whom  but  one  now  re- 
mains, Miss  Mary,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  a  progressive,  pub- 
lic-spirited man,  deeply  interested  in  all 
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the  reforms  of  the  day,  and  seeing  his 
own  characteristics  in  his  daughter,  Sus- 
an, gladly  helped  m  their  development. 
The  education  of  women  in  those  days 
was  much  neglected,  but  he  employed  the 
best  of  teachers  in  his  own  home,  and 
when  she  was  seventeen  placed  her  in 
a  Friends'  boarding  school  near  Phila- 
delphia. He  believed  not  only  in  the 
equal  rights  of  women  in  every  respect, 
but  also  in  their  economic  independence, 
so  he  encouraged  her,  first,  in  her  teach- 
ing, which  she  followed  until  she  was 
thirty,  and  afterward  in  her  platform 
work.  She  was  principal  of  the  girls' 
department  in  the  academy  at  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  until  the  summer 
of  1849,  when  the  narrow  life  of  the 
schoolroom  became  intolerable  and  she 
left  it  forever. 

Women  at  this  time  were  timidly  do- 
ing their  first  semi-public  work  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  through  small  or- 
ganizations called  Daughters'  Unions, 
whose  duties  consisted  mainly  in  giving 
suppers  to  raise  money  for  assisting  the 
men  in  this  movement,  which  was  wholly 
in  their  hands.  When  at  one  of  these 
suppers  in  the  town  hall  at  Canajoharie 
Miss  Anthony  mounted  the  platform  and 
made  an  address,  it  was  an  innovation 
which  women  resented  even  more  than 
men.  This  was  her  first  speech,  March 
1,  1849.  When  she  returned  to  Roches- 
ter she  organized  the  women  there,  and, 
scorning  the  idea  of  being  merely  an  an- 
nex to  the  men's  societies,  she  arranged 
to  have  women  delegates  sent  to  the 
temperance  conventions,  and  went  her- 
self in  that  capacity.  The  almost  in- 
credible story  of  their  treatment  at  these 
meetings  may  be  read  in  her  biography, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  determination  of 
Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  other 
progressive  women  to  form  a  State  Wom- 
an's Temperance  Association,  which 
should  be  entirely  independent.  This 
was  done  in  1852,  and  it  was  the  first 
State  organization  of  women  for  any 
purpose.  Two  very  successful  conven- 
tions were  held  in  Rochester,  but  there 
was  so  much  opposition  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's radical  opinion,  in  which  Miss  An- 
thony sustained  her,  that  finally  both 
turned  to  other  fields  of  work. 


Miss  Anthony  attended  her  first  Wom- 
an's Rights  convention  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  in  1852,  and  from  that  time  she  never 
wavered  in  her  belief  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  infinitely  more  important 
than  any  other,  that  if  it  could  be  se- 
cured all  others  could  be  easily  obtained, 
but  that  without  this  women  were  fight- 
ing their  battles  unarmed  and  helpless. 
During  fifty-three  years  of  her  life  she 
devoted  her  splendid  mentality  and  per- 
sonality to  the  one  object  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  *  *  *  g^g 
spoke  from  the  platform  for  the  last  time 
at  the  celebration  of  her  eighty-sixth 
birthday  in  Washington,  February,  15, 
1906.  During  this  period  of  almost  ex- 
actly fifty-seven  years  she  made  thou- 
sands of  speeches,  every  one  in  the  in- 
terest of  some  great  reform — temperance, 
abolition  of  slavery,  woman  suffrage,  so- 
cial purity. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in 
her  early  days.  Miss  Anthony  was  the 
most  honored  of  all  in  the  closing  years 
of  her  life.  In  her  own  country  she  has 
long  stood  without  a  peer.  At  the  great 
International  Council  of  Women  in  Lon- 
don, in  1899,  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin  in  1904,  she  was  welcomed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the 
women  of  the  world.  None  ever  has 
received  such  recognition  because  of  ser- 
vice rendered  to  humanity.  In  history 
she  will  be  known  as  the  Liberator  of 
Woman,  and  endless  generations  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude 
and  reverence.  It  will  be  always  a  mat- 
ter of  the  keenest  regret  that  she  did  not 
live  to  see  the  entire  realization  of  her 
three-score  years  of  heroic  effort,  but  she 
died  in  the  perfect  faith  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  women  will  surely  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law  in  their  political  rights 
as  they  are  today  in  all  others.  She  found 
her  deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the 
millions  now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
the  new  world  which  has  been  opened  to 
them.  All  the  vast  army  who  are  carry- 
ing forward  her  work  to  completion,  all 
who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will  re- 
ceive as  a  blessed  inheritance  something 
of  her  indomitable  will,  splendid  courage, 
limitless  patience,  perserverance,  optim- 
ism, faith. 
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I  Thank  Thee,  Lord 


I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  mine  unanswered  prayers — 

Unanswered,  save  Thy  quiet,  kindly  "Nay" ; 
Yet  it  seemed  hard  among  my  heavy  cares 
That  bitter  day. 

I  wanted  joy ;  but  Thou  didst  know  for  me 
That  sorrow  was  the  gift  I  needed  most, 
And  in  its  mystic  depths  I  learned  to  see 
The  Holy  Ghost. 

I  wanted  health ;  but  Thou  didst  bid  me  sound 

The  secret  treasuries  of  pain. 
And  in  the  moans  and  groans  my  heart  oft  found 
Thy  Christ  again. 

I  wanted  wealth ;    'twas  not  the  better  part ; 
There  is  a  wealth  with  poverty  oft  given, 
And  Thou  didst  teach  me  of  the  gold  of  heart, 
Best  gift  of  heaven. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  these  unanswered  prayers. 

And  for  Thy  word,  the  quiet,  kindly  "Nay." 
'Twas  Thy  withholding  lightened  all  my  cares 
That  blessed  day. 

— Oliver  Huckcl. 


TRAMPLING  ON  THE  DAISIES. 

"In  reaching-  for  rhododendrons," 
Marion  Harland  says,  "we  trample  down 
the  daisies." 

We  often  see  great,  coarse  persons 
trampHng  the  violets  and  other  pretty 
little  flowers  under  their  feet,  in  the  coun- 
try, as  they  march  through  the  meadows 
and  over  the  hills,  when  on  their  vaca- 
tions, never  once  looking  at  the  things 
which,  if  they  lived  the  normal  life — 
the  life  worth  while — would  entrance 
them  with  their  beauty,  fragrance,  and 
suggestiveness  of  divine  meaning.  They 
do  not  appreciate  them  because 
only  their  animal  faculties  have  been 
developed.  They  have  lived  down  among 
them  so  long  that  nothing  fine  has  been 
called  out  of  their  lives  to  respond  to  the 
fine,  the  beautiful  in  nature.  They  do 
not  see  nature  as  a  perpetual,  living, 
breathing  idea  of  God,  appealing  to  them 
with  all  the  power  of  symbolism.  They 
are  dead  to  all  these  finer  meanings. 

What  these  unappreciative  boors  do 
literally,  many  of  us  do  figuratively.  In 
our  mad  rush  for  wealth  and  for  posi- 
tion, the  mania  to  do  something  that. will 
attract  the  world's  attention  and  ap- 
plause, in  straining  and  striving  to  reach 
the  unusual,  we  trample  upon  love  and 
beauty.  We  neglect  our  families,  we 
abandon  our  friendships,  not  intention- 
ally, but  because  we  think  we  have  not 
time  to  attend  to  them.  We  must  rush 
on  at  a  breakneck  speed ;  we  cannot  stop 
to  pick  the  daisies  by  the  way  or  to  scatter 
the  flowers  of  kindness. 

Foreigners  who  come  to  this  country 
are  shocked  at  our  insane  rushing,  push- 
ing and  driving  all  the  time,  running  as 
if  we  were  trying  to  catch  a  train.  It  is 
impossible  to  lead  such  a  life  without 
trampling  upon  all  the  finer  graces,  crush- 


the  finer  instincts,  strangling  the  nobler 
aspirations. 

Oh,  how  thoughlessly  we  trample  down 
the  daisies  in  the  home,  in  our  friend- 
ships, in  our  business !  We  have  not  time 
to  cultivate  them.  We  must  strain  every 
nerve  and  reach  out  with  desperate  greed 
to  grasp  the  almighty  dollar.  Oh,  what 
beautiful  things  we  trample  under  foot 
and  never  see !  The  delicate  violets  of 
sentiment,  the  roses  of  friendship,  which 
ought  to  ravish  us  with  their  beauty  and 
delicious  fragrance — we  have  no  time  for 
such  trivial  things. 

We  think  that,  by  and  by,  when  we  get 
a  little  more  money,  we  will  be  surround- 
ed with  them ;  but,  alas !  in  our  eagerness 
to  get  wherewithal  to  enjoy  them  we  kill 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

Isn't  it  pitiable  to  see  a  man  approach- 
ing old  age  with  a  large  part  of  his  higher 
brain  cells  out  of  business,  with  all  that  is 
best  crushed  out  of  his  life,  strangled, 
starved,  blighted,  dead  from  neglect,  try- 
ing to  enjoy  things  which,  though  they 
meant  much  to  him  in  his  young  days, 
are  now  meaningless  and  dead?  Their 
suggestiveness  only  mocks  him  because 
he  has  no  capacity  left  for  enjoying  them. 
His  burned  out  life  is  like  some  huge 
sky-scraper,  gutted  by  fire  and  left  stand- 
ing against  the  sky,  a  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  once  was,  stripped  of  all  the  furn- 
ishings that  decorated  and  made  it 
beautiful. 

Most  of  us  voluntarily  cultivate  the 
coarse  qualities  and  develop  the  harder 
side  of  life,  instead  of  trying  to  make  our- 
selves attractive,  beautiful,  and  true.  We 
should  make  a  rich  personality  our  great 
aim,  instead  of  a  fat  pocket  pook.  If  the 
aim  is  directed  towards  the  pocket  book 
the  head  will  suffer,  the  heart  will  starve, 
and  the  life  will  deteriorate. 


OUR     SCRAP     BAG 


Young  men  who  leave  school  or  col- 
lege with  high  aims  and  responsive  na- 
tures, open  to  all  that  is  good  and  best 
in  life,  are  astonished  to  sec  how,  in  a 
few  years,  they  have  lost  their  taste  for 
such  things,  and  have  developed  a  pas- 
sion for  money  making.  This  is  because 
the  direction  of  the  ideal  has  been 
changed.  They  have  been  looking  down 
instead  of  up,  and  the  life  follows  the  di- 
rection of  the  gaze,  the  ambition. 

No  man  has  ever  yet  been  strong 
enough  and  great  enough  to  develop  the 
finest  and  the  noblest  within  him  while 
his  whole  life  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
passion  for  wealth.  Where  the  treasure 
is,  there  the  heart  is  also.  The  direciton 
of  the  longing,  of  the  yearning,  fixes  the 
direction  of  the  life  development.  We 
can  not  aspire  while  we  look  down.  With 
the  eye  fixed  on  the  sordid  wealth,  the 
higher  ideal  fades,  becomes  dimmer  and 
dimmer  as  the  material  becomes  brighter 
and  more  attractive.  We  can  not  go  in 
oposite  directions.  The  life  must  follow 
the  ideal. — Success. 

THE  OLD  EVE. 

One  of  the  trials  of  youth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  grown-ups  are  so  often  slow  to 
take  a  hint.  To  the  juvenile  mind  it 
would  appear  to  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
iterate a  suggestion  which  should  at  first 
have  proved  adequate. 

In  this  connection  may  be  cited  the  case 
of  the  little  Philadelphia  girl  who,  whilst 
visiting  a  friend's  house,  chanced  to  sit 
near  a  plate  containing  apple  parings. 
After  a  long  wait,  during  which  no  offer 
was  made  of  hospitality,  the  child  finally 
blurted  out:  "I  smell  apples." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  lady  of  the  house, 
"3^ou  smell  those  parings." 

"No,  ma'am,"  was  the  solemn  reply  of 
the  youngster,  "I  smell  whole  apples." 

A   DISCERNING   CRITIC. 

An  illustrator  whose  work  for  the 
magazines  is  now  generally  admired  tells 
a  story  of  his  early  days,  when  his  lines 
were  cast  in  harder  places  than  at  present. 

'T  was  pretty  hard  up,"  says  he,  "and 
in  the  West  was  once  obliged  to  make  a 
li\ing  by   'quick    paintings'    at    country 


fairs.  1  remember  how,  on  one  such  oc- 
casion, I  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  gaz- 
ing raptly  at  my  work.  I  was  hurriedly 
conveying  the  colors  from  the  tubes  to  my 
palette,  and  from  thence  to  the  cheap 
stuff  supposed  to  be  canvas,  very  anxious 
to  get  the  eft'ect  desired,  and  to  be 
through  with  the  job,  for  I  was  desper- 
ately hungry. 

"The  man  nearest  me  was  absorbed. 
'Say,'  he  finally  exclaimed,  'you're  a  clev- 
er man,  all  right,  painting  two  pictures 
at  oncet !'  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  : 
'But  that  one  you  got  your  thumb 
through  is  better  than  the  other !'  " 

WANTED    TO    KNOW    TOO    MUCH. 

Recently  there  was  a  series  of  burglar- 
ies committed  in  the  fashionable  section 
of  Baltimore.  So  anxious  were  the  po- 
lice authorities  to  apprehend  the  culprits 
that  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
roundsmen  to  exercise  extraordinary 
vigilance  during  their  tours  of  inspection. 

On  one  occasion,  just  after  midnight, 
an  officer  saw  emerging  noiselessly  from 
a  house  in  Eutaw  Place  a  young  man, 
who  hastily  darted  down  the  street.  The 
officer  made  after  him  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. W^ien  he  had  stopped  the  young 
man,  he  said : — ■ 

"Didn't  you  come  out  of  the  corner 
house  just  now?" 

The  young  fellow,  though  of  quite  a 
respectable  air,  seemed  ill  at  ease.  "I 
did,"  he  answered,  with  some  confusion. 

"Do  you  live  in  that  house?"  sternly 
demanded  the  officer. 

"That's  an  impertinent  question,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  in  a  tone  of  great 
indignation.  "I  don't  see  what  business 
of  yours  it  is,  so  long  as  her  father  does- 
n't object." — Success. 

CRUSHED. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Gilbert  was  once  at  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  but  ignorant  and  pre- 
tentious woman.  She  asked  Mr.  Gilbert 
several  questions  about  musical  compos- 
ers, to  show  that  she  knew  all  about  them. 

"And  what  about  Bach?"  she  asked. 
"Is  he  composing  nowadays?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  Gilbert;  "he 
is  decomposing!" — Tit-Bits. 
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HIS  IMPOLITE  QUERY. 

"Women  claim  that  the  way  to  get  on 
with  a  man  is  to  give  him  plenty  of  nicely 
cooked   food." 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Sirius  Barker, 
irritably,  "why  don't  some  of  them  try 
it  ?"— Washington  Stnr. 

FEMININE  ARITHMETIC. 

When  I  was  ten  and  you  were  eight, 
Two  years  between  us  stood. 

We  used  to  meet  by  Daddy's  gate — 
A  stolen  kiss  was  good. 

When  I  was  twenty — quite  a  boy. 
You  still  were  my  heart's  queen. 

But  grown  of  kissing  somewhat  coy, 
You  see — you're  quite  sixteen ! 

When  I  was  thirty,  bronzed  and  tall, 
With  sweethearts,  too,  in  plenty, 

I  met  you  at  the  Wilson's  ball — 
You  told  me  you  were  twenty. 

I'm  forty  now,  a  little  more — 

Oh,  Time,  you  ruthless  bandit ! 
But  you — you're  twenty-four — 

I  cannot  understand  it ! 

— Pearson's   Weekly. 
IN  A  STREET  CAR. 

Blodgett — You  see  that  homely  woman 
hanging  on  that  strap? 

Foster — How  do  you  know  she  is 
homely?     You  can't  see  her  face. 

Blodgett — I  can  see  she  is  hanging  to 
a  strap. — Boston  Transcript. 

IT  WOULD  NOT  "DOWN." 

Nat  Goodwin  was  much  occupied  in 
looking  at  the  waves.  As  he  leaned  over 
the  deck  railing  a  young  woman  pas- 
senger emerged  from  the  first  cabin  sa- 
loon. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Goodwin,''  she  cried,  "is  the 
moon  up  tonight?" 

"If  I  swallowed  it,  it's  up,"  responded 
the  actor  sorrowfully. — New  York  Mail. 

ABOUT  BELLS  AND  MONEY. 

A  thousand  men  can  go  to  work  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  without 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  why  is  it  that 
three  hundred  people  cannot  assemble  in 
a  church  without  a  previous  ding-dong- 
ing lasting  half  an  hour? — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Why,  man,  it's  because  they  go  out  ajj. 
seven  o'clock  to  get  money.  Put  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  in  each  pew  every  Sun- 


day and  you  may  sell  your  bell  for  old 
metal. — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
LABORERS  WERE  PLENTIFUL. 

An  officer  who  served  with  Lord 
Kitchener  in  Egypt  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  him : 

"During  the  progress  of  some  construcj. 
tion  work  in  Upper  Egypt  the  young 
subaltern  in  charge  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  some  native  workmen  through  the 
accidental  explosion  of  some  cases  of 
dynamite.  He  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Kitchener,  then  Sirdar: 

"  'Regret  to  report  killing  ten  laborers 
by  dynamite  accident.' 

"In  a  few  hours  came  this  laconic  dis- 
patch :  "Do  you  need  any  more  dyna- 
mite?"— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

FAR  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

"Don't  you  ever  expect  to  get  mar- 
ried ?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  replied  the  old  bachelor,  "I 
may  some  day.  But  I  have  been  reading 
up  on  the  subject  and  the  scientists  agree 
that  if  a  man  takes  proper  care  of  him- 
self there  is  no  reason  why  his  mind 
should  begin  to  fail  before  he  is  eighty  at 
least." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
HER  GUESS. 

Mrs.  Ascum — I  hear  the  men  talking 
about  a  "temporary  business  slump."  1 
wonder  what  that  means. 

Mrs.  Wise — I  think  it  simply  means 
that  they're  cooking  up  an  excuse  to  give 
their  wives  less  money. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

WHAT  HE  GOT  OUT  OF  IT. 

He  never  took  a  day  of  rest. 

He  couldn't  afford  it ; 
He  never  had  his  trousers  pressed, 

He  couldn't  afford  it ; 
He  never  went  away,  care-free. 
To  visit  distant  lands,  to  see 
How  fair  a  place  this  world  might  be — 

He  couldn't  afford  it. 

He  never  went  to  see  a  play, 

He  couldn't  afford  it : 
His  love  for  art  he  put  away. 

He  couldn't  afford  it. 
He  died  and  left  his  heirs  a  lot. 
But  no  tall  shaft  proclaims  the  spot 
In  which  he  lies — his  children  thought 

They  couldn't  afford  it. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  GAMBREL  R 
This  is  a  cozy  six-room  house  that  may  be  b 
are  favorable.  It  is  twenty-three  and  one-hal 
tains  six  good  rooms  besides  the  halls  and  bat 
it  possible  to  get  so  much  room  and  comfort  i 
great  saving  because  the  steep  part  answers  f 
in  to  splendid  advantage  near  the  eaves.  The  d 
front  hall,  a  comfortable  bathroom  rightly  plac 
the  kitchen,  a  convenient  cellar  way  and  an  op 
the  chimneys  makes  it  easy  to  heat  this  house  ei 
and  the  bay  window  help  to  make  the  dining  ro 
plans  of  this  house  showing  construction  fro 
boards  will  be  furnished  for  $5.00  by  addressin 
niont  B.   Cliicago,  111. 


OOF   HOUSE. 

uilt  for  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  when  conditions 
f  feet  wide  by  thirty-four  feet  long  and  con- 
hroom.  The  shape  of  the  roof  is  what  makes 
n  a  house  of  this  size.  Qambrel  roofs  are  a 
or  both  roof  and  siding,  and  clothes-closets  work 
esirable  features  are  the  open  stairway  in  the 
ed,  a  splendid  large  pantry  on  the  cool  side  of 
en  fireplace  in  the  front  room.  The  placing  of 
ther  with  stoves  or  furnace.  The  china  closet 
om  very  pleasant  and  convenient.  Complete 
m  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  wall  to  the  ridge- 
g  the  Radford   Architectural  Company,   Depart- 


Cloak  of  blue  gray  cloth  trimmed  with  printed  straps ;  revers  of  collar  on  facings 
of  red,  cloth  collar  and  trimmings;  bottom  sleeves  of  sealskin. 

1  earst  Copyright 
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Visiting  gown  of  bronze  green  velvet;  draped  waist;  yoke  of  Alencon  lace  and 
embroidered  ribbon ;  belt  and  muflf  of  panne  velvet  trimmed  with  bison  fur. 

Hearst  Copyright 
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Costume  of  bronze  green  goods;  skirt  with  small  accordeon  plaits;  open  bolero, 
•  showing  white  silk  with  white  braid  to  the  bolero  and  the  skirt. 

Hearst  Copyright 
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EVENING  GOWN  OF  SATIN  UBERTY. 
Pale  pink  satin  liberty  fashions  this  simple  smart  evening  gown.  The  corsage  is 
full  and  draped,  the  deep  girdle  showing  a  slight  point  front  and  back,  and 
ribbon  straps  are  caught  from  the  girdle  to  the  lace  bertha  with  rosettes. 
The  sleeve  is  a  short  puff  with  a  lace  frill  that  comes  barely  to  the  elbow. 
The  skirt  is  tucked  all  around,  the  tucks  released  at  the  curve  of  the  hip  and 
the  skirt  hanging  plain  to  the  feet.  A  bouillonne  trimming  is  disposed  in 
festoon,  and  circle  design  as  a  trimming  at  the  foot. 

Hearst  Copyright 


THE  FORSAKEN  VILLAGE 


HENRY  VAN  HOEVENBURG 


GKOliCE   KEXDKRTv  lay   in  his 
liaiiiiiKU'k  that  swunu'  lictwcoii  two 
I  tall  s|)ru('('  1i-('cs  oil  the  shore  of  a 

]ii'('l1_v  Adifoiuhiek  lake,  oeeasionaliy 
addiiiii'  1o  tlie  iiiolioii  with  his  foot 
auainsi  a  balsam  shrub  that  <irew  within 
K^achiiiu'  (list.iiiee.  Fi'oiii  where  he  hiy 
he  eould  look  over  across  to  tlie  low 
foot  hills  and  the  hiuher  spurs  beyoiuk 
endiiiii'  at  last  in  Tatiawus,  the  <iiant  of 
the  Adirondacks.  I!e  wondered  what 
theic  was  in  that  vast  extent  of  forest; 
what  lay  in  the  valleys  beyond,  and  on 
the  slopes  of  that  s'l'CJ't  mountain  .'  Yes- 
terday, in  his  city  office  sat  elii-nts  aiul 
I)eo])le  waiting-  to  see  him  on  l)usiness 
while  half  a  score  clerks  drove  busy  pens 
in  the  room  beyond.  Today  not  a  mnr- 
nuir  disturbed  the  stillness  about  save 
only  the  sound  of  the  wind  anionu'  the 
upper  l)raiiches  of  the  pines  and  bal- 
sams, llow  could  there  be  a  ^ireater 
contrast,  he  thought  to  himself.  One 
day  nothing'  l)ut  houses  and  a  hustling' 
throng';  the  next  only  trees  and  moiui- 
taiiis  and  the  blue  sky  over  all. 

For  three  delicious  la/y  days  he  dozed 
in  his  hammock,  wakin<;'  only  for  meals 
or  to  retire  between  the  lavender-scented 
sheets  of  the  siiu^'  loii'  house  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake,  presided  over  princii)ally  by 
"Mrs.  Brown,  a  comfortable,  motherly 
woman,  who  looked  after  her  i^uest  on 
his  annual  trips  with  the  interest  and 
respect  due  to  a  ^reat  city  lawyer,  as- 
sisted oeeasionally  l)y  lier  husband  David 
as  an  adjunct,  between  such  times  as  he 
was  not  out  in  the  woods  choppinii'  or  in 
the  l)arn  attending'  to  the  stock. 

Something'  in  the  mountains  beyond 
drew  Kendrick  as  he  looked  out.     Was 


il  lliat  .lireat  immensity  of  shade,  tlie 
cool  smells  of  the  forest,  the  damn,  s)L't 
moss,  the  yreat  lo.us  and  li'ces  that  lie 
knew  fillecl  that  sti'etch  of  mouiil  liu  ;'n  I 
woodland  .'  The  lourth  day  the  ''all  of 
the  woo  Is  was  ii'resistible.  lie  sou'rht 
out  the  lean  of  the  house. 

"Havid!""  he  said,  "I  want  to  ^ct  olT 
in  the  woods  and  I  w;int  to  ^o  alone.  T 
sup|)()^e  I  shall  u'ct  lost  of  course,  bul 
you  will  find  me  without  any  difli'-ulty 
if  that  should  happen  T'  David  uave  a 
hearty  lautih. 

"There  isn't  much  danger  of  it  For  a 
man  with  the  common  sense  you  have, 
^Ir.  Kendrick,"  he  said.  "These  moun- 
tains all  slope  to  the  northeast.  If  a 
man  loses  his  way,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
find  the  nearest  stream  and  follow  it 
down.  AVithin  three  hours  it  will  cross 
a  road  or  run  into  the  river.  Now, 
when  either  of  those  things  happiMi,  T 
suppose  you  will  know  what  to  do  and 
where  to  li'o,  won't  you?" 

"I  certainly  will,"  said  Kendrick. 
"And  now  if  you  will  ask  Airs.  Bi-own 
to  put  me  up  food  enouiih  for  perhaps 
two  days,  I  think  I'll  start." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  disa])pea red  up 
a  woodroad  leadinu'  to  the  southwest,  for 
in  that  direction  seemetl  the  {promise  of 
the  thick  forest.  Presently  the  road 
ended  at  a  i)oint  where  a  number  of 
trees  had  been  felled.  Beyond  this  point 
ran  a  trail  which  in  time  lost  itself  by 
the  side  of  a  stream'.  Kendrick  did  not 
care,  however;  he  wandered  on  in  the 
same  ^(meral  direction  as  near  as  he 
coukl  tell,  crossed  over  a  hi^h  spur  and 
down  on  the  other  side,  traversed  a  level 
plateau,  then  climbed  another  long  hill; 
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i^ettino-  farther  and  farther  as  the 
S'round  rose  into  the  deep,  rich  forest 
that  he  had  so  lonijed  for.  lie  enjoyed 
it  all— the  smell  of  the  woods,  the  great 
tall  spruces,  the  fragrant,  feathery  bal- 
sams, the  white  birches,  the  rugged 
maples.  All  seemed  like  old  friends  to 
welcome  him  again.  He  could  have 
hugged  the  trees,  they  seemed  so  near 
akin.  lie  stopped  to  eat  a  little  of  his 
luncheon  among  his  forest  friends,  then 
went  on  again  until  in  time  he  came  to 
a  sloi)e  that  undoubtedly  led  to  water. 
Occasionally  he  could  see  the  opposite 
side  of  the  little  ravine  descending  to- 
ward him  and  he  reasoned  that  there 
must  be  a  stream  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  the  lowest  point 
he  found  to  his  surprise  that  there  was 
none.  Here  had  been  one  apparently  at 
some  time.  Here  was  a  broad  bed  lined 
with  I'ocks  and  water-worn  stones. 
There,  a  little  higher  up,  had  been  a 
waterfall.  The  bottom  Avas  gullied,  and 
worn  into  I'ounded  holes  as  if  bored  by 
some  giant  auger.  He  was  puzzled.  His 
judicial  instincts  were  aroused.  As  one 
whose  Inisiness  it  was  to  untangle  prob- 
lems he  sought  to  know  the  reasoii. 
"What  has  become  of  the  water?"  he 
asked  himself.  "Here  are  all  arrange- 
ments made  for  a  handsome  mountain 
brooklet  and  the  season  has  been  wet, 
but  where  is  the  stream?"  He  con- 
tinued on  uj)  the  dry  bed  of  the  one- 
time ])i'ook.  scrambling  from  rock  to 
rock,  occasionally  making  little  detoui's 
into  the  forest  until  furthei"  ])rogress 
was  lian-ed  l)y  a  wall  that  cut  square 
across  the  way.  It  was  singularly 
marked  with  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  of  moss.  He  picked  at  the  mass 
with  the  end  of  his  tishing  rod  and  some 
fell  oi¥  leaving  a  line  of  mortar  exposed. 
' '  Strange, ' '  he  mused  to  himself.  ' '  What 


on  earth  would  anyone  build  a  wall  for 
away  ot¥  here  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
—  and  across  a  dry  brook?'  Yet  wall  it 
certainly  was,  and  listening,  he  thought 
he  could  hear  the  sound  of  water  on  the 
other  side. 

Determined  to  fathom  the  mystery,  he 
climbed  the  bank  on  the  right.  The 
mystery  of  the  stone  wall  was  revealed. 
Before  him  lay  a  little  lake.  To  the  left 
a  cut  had  been  made  in  the  hill  and 
down  this  the  stream,  deflected  by  the 
masonry,  pursued  its  way.  "What  does 
this  mean,"  thought  Kendrick.  "This 
is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude  and 
nuist  have  been  for  some  purpose."  A 
fallen  tree  formed  a  convenient  bridge 
by  which  he  reached  the  opposite  side, 
and  following  the  stream  away  from  the 
dam  he  found  an  old  road.  There  were 
the  ruts  made  by  the  wheels,  with  occa- 
sionally a  deep  hole  where  a  hoof  had 
gone  into  the  thick,  black  nmd.  He 
knew  for  a  fact  that  ruts  made  by  wheels 
will  remain  in  a  road  of  this  character 
for  years.  Yet,  between  those  parallel 
lines  had  grown  uj)  great  balsam  and 
spruce  trees. 

Walking  with  some  difficulty  down 
tlie  old  road  the  explorer  came  to  a  rec- 
tangular block  covered  with  thick  moss. 
A  thrust  from  his  rod  revealed  the  re- 
mains of  a  jnle  of  cordw^ood.  "Some- 
one," he  said  to  himself,  "took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  cut  that  wood  and  cord 
it  up."  (Continuing,  he  lacked  his  way 
catefully  down  the  road  and  to  his  great 
sui'prise  discovered  on  the  side  away 
from  the  stream  the  gable  end  of  a  two- 
story  house.  The  house,  although  sh(nv- 
ing  few  signs  of  decay,  was  evidently 
very  old  and  from  the  second  tloor  win- 
dow ])t'oti"U(led  a  great  white  birch  tree 
that  had  thrust  its  way  against  the  cas- 
ing until  it  had  drawn  it  askew.  Farther 
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on  was  the  gable  of  aiiothci'  house  Ix'- 
tween  the  trees.  '\Seeiiis  to  have  l)eeii  a 
regular  village,"  said  Kendrick  to  him- 
self, continuing  his  way.  One  house 
seemed  in  better  repair  than  the  others. 
It  had  a  large,  fiat  stone  in  front  with  a 
little  roof  projecting  over  it.  The  dooi- 
stood  ajar.  There  were  the  reiiinauls 
of  an  oil  cloth  on  the  hall  floor.  A  door 
at  the  right,  as  lie  entered,  opened  with 
a  loud  scpieak  when  he  i)ushed  against  it. 
He  found  himself  in  a  room  that  had 
evidently  been  the  parlor.  A  moth-eaten 
Brussels  carpet  still  upon  the  tloor,  a 
mahogany  centre  table  with  books  upon 
it  and  a  jar  that  had  sometime  contained 
Mowers  remained  still.  All  were  covered 
over  with  a  thick  coating  of  dust.  Pic- 
tures that  liad  once  hung  on  the  walls 
now  la\'  in  fragments  on  the  floor.  One 
had  fallen  against  an  old-fashioned  ma- 
hogany chair,  the  joints  of  which  had 
come  apart  through  the  dampness  of  the 
years  gone  by.  It  was  as  if  its  occu- 
pants had  sim|)ly  walked  out  some  day, 
long  years  ago,  leaving  everything  as  it 
was.  The  next  room  entered  had  been 
the  dining  room.  Here  the  fui'iiiture 
was  in  order,  though  the  floor  was  lit- 
tered with  twigs  ajid  leaves  that  had 
drifted  in  through  a  broken  window. 
Kendrick  walked  on  into  the  kitchen  be- 
yond. Here  was  an  old  cook  stove,  rusty 
and  discolored,  and  upon  it  a  kettle  in 
which  was  a  rusty  spoon.  There  wei'c^  a 
couple  of  tin  basins  on  the  table  beyond, 
and,  on  the  mantel  piece,  an  old-fash- 
ioned, square  clock,  covered  with  cob- 
webs and  dust.  There  was  something 
saddening  about  this  lonely  house  with 
furniture  intact  and  wanting  only  its 
tenants.  The  puzzled  visitor  went  out 
into  the  cheering  sunshine  again  and 
continued  down  the  road.  At  the  left, 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  was  a  large 


two-stoi-y  brick  building,  the  roof  broken 
in  and  the  windows  sashless.  It  had  evi- 
(leiilly  been  a  manufactory  of  some  kind. 
Over  the  gaping  door  in  the  gable  was 
the  sign  "No  admittance  except  on  busi- 
ness." Across  the  road  from  this  was  a 
s(|uai'e  one-story  building  with  "Office" 
over  the  door.  Kendrick  pushed  the 
door  that  opened  on  its  comi)lainiug 
hinges  and  found  himself  in  a  I'oom  di- 
vided in  two  parts  by  a  mahogany  rail- 
ing. All  seemed  in  order  though  covered 
dee]i  with  dust.  There  was  a  tall,  old- 
fashioned  desk  of  the  sort  that  clerks 
could  stand  up  to  or  sit  at  by  means  of  a 
long-hogged  stool.  There  was  also  a  safe, 
lettered  across  the  front  "Northwoods 
Iron  &  Steel  Company."  Then  the  truth 
dawned  upon  the  visitoi'.  He  had 
stumbled  upon  an  abandoned  village  of 
which  there  are  a  number  in  the  Adi- 
rondaeks,  with  theii'  ei'umbliug  forges 
thrown  out  of  use  by  the  falling  price  of 
iron.  lie  tried  the  door  of  the  safe  and 
it  swung  open  at  his  touch,  r(>vealing 
several  books  standing  on  end  along  its 
shelves.  He  pulled  out  one  enormous 
ledger  aiid  opened  it.  The  first  entries 
were  in  a  scrawling  man's  hand,  which 
later  gave  place  to  the  small,  neat  writ- 
ing in  vogue  among  women  of  a  half 
centui-y  before.  Turning  the  leaves  this, 
aftei'  a  time,  again  gave  place  to  the 
scrawling  characters  found  at  first. 
Kendi-ick  returned  the  book  to  the  safe 
swung  the  door  shut  and  went  out  of  the 
office.  Turning  to  look  he  saw  that  a 
wild  cherry  tree  had  thrust  its  way 
through  a  gaping  crack  in  the  sidewall 
of  the  little  building. 

So  interested  had  Kendrick  been  that 
he  had  not  noted  the  passing  of  time  un- 
til he  realized  that  it  was  growing  dark. 
"AVhy,"  he  mused,  "It  isn't  possible 
that  night  is  coming  on."    He  looked  at 
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his  watch.  It  was  after  six  o'chx-k! 
"What  shall  I  do.'"'  lie  said  to  himself. 
"It  is  too  late  to  uo  back  now  even  if  1 
wanted  to  — which  I  don't.  I  think  I 
will  lio  to  that  house  with  the  stone 
l)orch  and  make  myself  comfortable  for 
the  ni.uht." 

The  lower  floor  of  the  house  was  damp, 
so  climbintj"  the  scjueaky  staircase,  he 
entered  one  of  the  upi)er  rooms  that  had 
a  fireplace  in  it.  "This  will  do  nicely," 
he  thoutiht."  and  <>oing  out  into  the 
woods  he  gathered  a  store  of  twi.us  and 
birch  bark,  and  soon  had  a  fire  roarini;' 
up  the  old  chimney.  lie  drew  up  one 
of  the  broken  chairs,  stretched  out  his 
le'-'s  and  felt  at  ease  with  the  world 
lie  mused  on  his  lonely  situation,  think- 
inti'  over  the  stretch  of  forest  that  sep- 
arated him  from  the  nearest  road  and 
the  nearest  house,  yet  he  was  not  uncom- 
fortable and  there  was  something'  very 
satisfying  about  the  situation.  He  was 
the  only  occupant  of  a  villai-e  once  teem- 
iuii'  with  busy  workers.  Now.  deserted, 
desolate  and  old,  it  appealed  strongly 
to  his  imagination. 

After  he  had  eaten  his  su{)per  he  grew 
sleepy  and  thought  of  bed.  In  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room  was  an  old-fashioned 
four-i)ost  bedstead  and  on  it  a  bed.  He 
drew  off  the  dusty  ])atchwork  coverlet 
and  found  it  tolerably  dry.  The  fire  had 
made  the  room  comfortable.  He  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  and  soon  dropped 
asleep.  Rousing  later  he  wondered  what 
it  was  that  had  awakened  him.  He  sat 
up  and  listened.  It  was  intensely  dark 
and  about  him  such  stillness  as  can  be 
found  only  in  the  depths  of  a  great  for- 
est. 

Suddenly  a  sound  broke  the  silence  I 
Was  it  a  footstep  .'  It  seemed  hardly 
possible.  He  had  noticed  when  he  walk- 
ed down  the   road   that   the  smooth   ex- 


panses of  sand  and  mud  wei-e  umuarkcd 
by  any  foot  except  that  of  the  S(iuirre! 
and  the  rabbit.  Again,  that  sound!  It 
was  lil-:e  a  human  footfall  I  And  there 
again  !  growing  loudei'  as  if  of  someone 
approaching!  Xeai'cr  and  nearer  it 
came!  Now  it  sounded  on  the  stone 
tloor-stej),  where  it  paused  for  an  in- 
stant, then  passed  on  and  grew  fainter 
and  ffdnter  until  it  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

"Is  it  possible  another  slrangei-  is 
here  tonight.'"  thought  K  (M1  d  r  i  c  k. 
"AVhoever  he  is,  and  dark  as  it  is,  he 
walks  with  an  assured  ste])  as  though  he 
knew  the  ground.  1  could  not  walk  in 
the  forest  in  that  niannei-  at  night,  even 
with  a  light." 

Soon  the  silence  was  again  broken. 
The  sound  came  from  a  Ioul;-  distance 
away  — just  on  the  verge  of  autlibility. 
It  grew  louder  and  louder.  Though  un- 
hesitating it  was  the  slow  walk  of  one 
absorbed  in  thought,  not  the  brisk, 
swinging  stride  of  the  hunter  or  trapper. 
It  I'eached  the  stone  doorstep  and  halted, 
then,  instead  of  passing  on  as  before 
seemed  to  enter  the  hall,  then  could  be 
heard  as  of  one  slowly  mountinu  the 
stairs  that  creaked  IxMieath  a  heavy 
weight.  There  was  still  a  litlle  lighl 
from  the  dying  fire.  Kendrick  sat  up. 
What  would  he  see.'  Even  as  he  won- 
dered tliei'e  appeared  in  the  dooi'  the  tail 
form  as  of  an  old  but  yet  vigoi'ous  num. 
He  looked  at  the  fire,  then  all  round  the 
room  until  his  gaze  rested  on  Kendrick 
sitting  upright  in  the  l)ed.  Tliei'c  was 
no  surprise  in  his  eyes,  only  listless 
weai'ied  interest. 

"Who  are  you,"  he  said,  "that  aftei- 
fifty  years  breaks  the  silence  of  my 
mountain  home  .'" 

Kendrick,  c()nfus(^d,  muttered  some 
rei)ly,    adding    that    he    had    been    much 
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interested  in  the  deserted  villaoe,  and 
that  he  wouhl  vei'v  much  like  to  know 
somethini;-  of  its  histoiy. 

"Tliei-e  is  no  one  wiio  can  tell  yon  that 
hcttci-  llian  myself,"  saitl  the  stran^'er 
wearily,  then  conliiuied  —  "Listen!  Sev- 
enty years  aii'o  an  Indian  bron^uht  the 
news  of  the  iron  at  this  ])lace.  I  came. 
I  saw  the  ,ureat  vein  of  ore.  I  reali/e(l 
its  valne  at  once  and  the  industry  that 
might  I'csnlt.  It  was  1  that  raised  the 
capital  and  built  the  foi'.m\  Here  I 
hrouuht  my  wife  and  infant  daughter. 
The  village  grew  and  fioui'ished.  \V(^ 
made  good  iron  and  sold  it — iron  from 
which  steel  for  knives  and  razor  blades 
could  be  made.  Such  iron  was  in  de- 
mand and  the  Inisiness  increased.  Then 
my  wife  died,  leaving  Mina  to  my  care 
alone.  I  educated  her  myself.  As  she 
grew  older  she  took  great  interest  in 
everything  concerning  the  works.  She 
soon  took  entire  charge  of  the  books  and 
left  me  fi'ce  to  attcutl  to  other  mallei's. 
She  grew  into  a  beautiful  girl,  did 
Alina.  and  here  wi'  lived  hai^pily  to- 
gethei'  for  many  yc^ars  unto  one  fatal 
day  there  slrolhnl  in1(»  the  place  an  art- 
ist, who  talked  his  nonsense  about  its 
l)eing  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Tie 
stayinl  and  made  di'awings  and  ))aintings 
of  the  stream  and  the  forest  wliile  Mina 
watched  him  at  his  work.  They  nnist 
have  been  together  oftener  than  I  sus- 
pected, foi"  one  day,  to  my  unbounded 
surpi'ise,  hi'  told  me  he  loved  my  (.laugh- 
1er  <ind  wislied  to  mariw  her.  To  iiiai'i'y 
my  little  gii'l  !  It  came  upon  me  like  a 
sti'oke  of  lightning.  .Marry  my  Mina! 
my  only  coiiipiinioii,  and  lake  her  away  .' 
Never!  The  itlea  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  an  instant.  I  fell  upon  the  man 
with  hitler  words,  accusing  him  of 
stealing  my  daughter's  alfections  from 
me.  I  ordered  him  to  leave  the  place 
at    once   and   set    my   superintendent    to 


watch  him  while  he  gathered  his  belong- 
ings together.  Tie  tried  to  make  excuse 
for  remaining  but  I  would  listen  to  none. 
At  last,  with  a  heart-l)roken  look  that  I 
remembered  afterwards,  he  went.  Tie 
asked  ])ermission  to  see  ^lina  once  before 
he  went,  but  this  I  also  refused.  Mina. 
after  three  days  of  wondering,  did  not 
know  of  his  going.  She  asked  for  him 
and  it  seemed  to  me  with  something  of 
sadness  and  T  told  her  that  he  had  gone. 

"  'Did  he  leave  no  message  for  me?' 
she  asked. 

"  'No,  "  T  said,  '  none. ' 

"(^ne  day  a  lettei-  came  addressed  to 
Mina.  I  knew  it  was  from  him.  Should 
I  give  it  to  her?  I  felt  that  if  I  did  she 
would  leave  me.  I  thought  long  and  bit- 
terly. No.  I  would  keep  it.  I  couhl  not 
spare  her.    So  I  kept  the  letter. 

"I  hid  it  away— somewhere.  And 
Mina!  My  little  girl!  She  faded 
before  my  eyes.  What  was  it  ?  Could  it 
he  that  she  loved  this  unknown  man 
better  than  she  did  me  .'  She  lost  interest 
in  life.  Day  l)y  day  she  grew  weaker. 
Finally,  I  sent  for  a  doctor  who  came  in 
from  outside.  He  said  he  could  find  no 
disease'.  But  I  knew  better.  At  last  I  said 
to  myself,  'It  must  be  done,  there  is  no 
other  help  for  her.'  Then  I  sought  for 
the  letter  where  I  thought  I  had  ])nt  it 
and  it  was  gone.  I  hunted  in  every  ])os- 
sil)le  spot  without  avail.  Tlieii  I  sent 
a  niessenger  out  after  tlu'  artist,  but  he 
could  not  be  found. 

"Mina  died  in  my  arms.  My  punish- 
ment is  to  walk  the  earth  until  I  find 
thai'  letter.  Weary  days  have  I  searched 
but  all  in  vain.  I  can  not  Hud  it.  T  can 
not  tind  it !  Repentance  came  too  late. 
My  ]iunishment  is  to  have  no  end."" 
With  furtive  eyes  he  sought  out  every 
crevice  in  the  room,  then,  without  word 
of  ])arting,  forgetful  of  all  save  his  un- 
ending (luest,  he  turned  away.     Wearily 
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he  descended  the  stairs,  he  crossed  the 
stone  door  step  and  went  down  the  road 
and  all  was  still  once  more.  Kendrick 
must  have  dropped  asleep  after  that  for 
when  he  again  l)eeanie  conscious  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  in  at  the  window, 
and  has  an  inlet  of  considerable  water 

Kendi'ick  ate  his  breakfast,  thinking 
earnestly.  Was  it  a  di'eaiu  .'  No,  there 
was  the  chair,  left  as  the  stranger  had 
tui'ned  it  while  telling  his  story.  lie 
had  been  manifest  to  the  human  ear  and 
eye,  yet  be  was  evidently  not  human. 
He  had  moved  the  chair,  yet  left  no  othei- 
traces  of  his  pi'es(^nce.  His  footsteps, 
though  distinctly  audible,  left  no  slight- 
est imprint  in  the  dust. 

During  the  morning  Kendrick  fished 
in  the  small  sheet  of  water  that  still 
remained  of  the  mill  pond  and  was  re- 
warded by  several  tine  trout  which  made 
an  agreeable  addition  to  his  dinner. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  reason  out  what 
had  become  of  that  letter.  What  does 
a  man  do  with  a  Icttei- .'  He  usually 
puts  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 
He  continues  doing  this  until  the  pocket 
becomes  inconveniently  full,  then  he 
takes  out  the  lot  and  puts  them  in  a 
drawer,  or  pigeon-hole.  Thei'c  were  sev- 
eral i)igeon-holes  in  the  desk  in  that  of- 
fice. He  had  noticed  papers  in  some  of 
tlu'iii.  He  went  into  the  office,  pulled 
the  papei's  all  out  and  soi'ted  them  over, 
laughing  to  himst^lf  at  his  folly  as  he  did 
so.  "Certainly  I  could  not  expect  to 
tiiul  it  now  in  any  place  where  the  old 
gentleman  would  be  sure  to  have  looked 
for  it,"  he  solilo(piized.  He  went  out 
and  t'ntei'cd  a  building  farthei'  down  the 
road  that  had  evidently  been  the  chapel 
and  school  room.  There  was  a  desk  at 
one  end  and  a  row  of  benches  that  in  old 
times  had  evidently  been  occupied  by 
the  boys.  There  were  names  cut  in 
rude  characters  on  the  seats  and  a  fig- 
ure, evidentlv  of  the  teacher,  with  ferule 


i-aised.  On  top  of  the  building  was  a  lit- 
tle cu])ola  in  which  hung  a  bell.  The 
rope  still  dangled  there  and  he  gave  it 
a  pull.  One  melancholy  note  sounded  as 
the  bell  swung  out,  then  the  rope  broke 
and  fell  at  his  feet.  He  turned  back  to 
the  office  once  more.  The  place  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  him.  He  noted  the 
tree  that  had  grown  through  the  side  of 
the  building  where  a  fissure  had  been 
made.  Strangely  impelled,  but  without 
conscious  reason  for  doing  so,  he  walked 
up  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  opening 
in  the  wall.  A  cat-bird  f^ew  fluttering 
from  her  nest  within.  A  cat-bird's  nest! 
Kendrick  had  no  love  for  such.  From 
a  boy  he  had  detested  them  for  their 
feline  s(juawk  and  thievish  ways.  Delib- 
erately he  set  to  work  to  pick  the  nest  to 
pieces  bit  by  bit.  The  space  seemed  filled 
with  bits  of  i)aper,  fragments  of  cloth 
and  cotton,  the  accunnilation  of  succes- 
sive years.  At  the  bottom  he  found  a 
rectangulai-  paper  package  folded  and 
seahnl.  He  I'ead  the  inseri])tion  as  one 
in  a  di'cam. 

J/;^'.s  Mnia  IS<i )i<l<  isoii, 

Xo till  woods  Iron  t(-  Steel  Co. 

AdiroiKhich'  Moll iihiiiis. 

Night  came  at  length.  Kendrick  laid 
the  letter  in  the  middle  of  the  broken 
table  and  sti-etching  liimself  on  the  bed 
prepared  to  watch  while  the  slow  hours 
passed.  Though  wearied  with  the  excit- 
ing incidents  of  the  long  day  he  is  quite 
certain  he  did  not  fall  asleep.  He  re- 
members that  as  he  lay  in  the  flickering 
firelight  he  distinctly  he^ii'd  the  footsteps 
coming  out  of  the  silence.  Heard  them 
climb  the  stairs  and  cross  the  thi-eshold 
and  saw  a  shadowy  form  approach  the 
table.  Then  came  a  wild,  exultant  cry. 
He  bounded  from  the  bed,  poked  the 
smouldering  sticks  into  a  bright  blaze 
and  looked  ai'ound. 

But  l]i(  t(  tter  lidd  vimislied. 


f^fm^^ 
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The  Place  tuas  Glens  Fat's 


THE   INAUGURATION 


F.  F.  de  FANS 


THE  INAUGURATION  was  pro- 
touiidl y  imjn'essivc ;  the  day  aus- 
picious, the  eerenionies  grand.  It 
was  not  the  creation  of  a  dounui ;  the 
foundinu'  of  an  ephemeral  state;  the 
inauiiiiralion  of  a  mere  president;  hut 
somethiim'  of  grander  moment  and  ap- 
pealed to  every  true  American  through 
whose  lieai-t  red  hh:)od  runs.  It  was 
American  in  every  fleck  and  fiber  and 
whoever  cpiestioned  proved  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  name. 

What  though,  for  illustration,  the 
l)Iace  was  (dens  Falls?  Though  imma- 
i^erial  the  town  is  worthy  and  a  type  of 
the  universal.  The  bands  of  brother- 
liood  were  tightened  anew.  Labor  rest- 
ed ;  factories  shut  down ;  stores  closed ; 
citizens  turned  out  en  masse  to  do  honor 
to  the  day,  while  buoyant  bunches  of 
l)ucolic  bravos  butted  in.  The  sympa- 
thetic sun  assisted.  Glad  nature  joyous- 
ly joined. 


Th(^  hour  approached.  Respectful 
traffic  iH'sted  while  down  the  city  street 
came  marching  the  conquering— and  to 
be  conciuered— heroes,  fraternizing  for 
the  time,  led  by  the  blaring  band,  flanked 
by  enthusiastic  youth  on  wheels,  and 
followed  by  a  long  line  of  automobiles 
which  would  have  been  longer  if  so 
inany  that  started  had  not  been  obliged 
to  stop  for  repairs. 

The  cars  were  festooned  with  clinging 
humanity  speeding  toward  the  common 
center,  a  jostling  crowd  bulged  like  a 
pocket  with  tight  drawn  puckering 
strings  at  the  entrance  gate,  squeezed 
through  and  spread  out  to  points  of  van- 
tage inside;  some  with  quarters  to  burn 
to  the  grand-stand  with  its  protecting 
net,  some  to  the  common  stand  subject 
to  occasional  hot  flies,  some  to  stand-ups 
about  the  field  generally.  It  is  averred 
that  one-tenth  of  all  the  town  was  there. 

The    hill    that    overlooked    from    the 
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iioith   was   black   with   sitters.      An   old  —and  knows  liow  it  is  hiiuself. 
dei'i'iek  at  the  sonth  was  h)aded  to  the  Now    eonie    tlie     hei'oes    with    jaunty, 

limit.      The    ^aiiini;'    cents    in    an    aban-  springin"'  steps  and  l)and  playing,  while 

doned  stoi'ehouse  nearl)y  wei'e  alive  with  a  roai-  of  wcleoiiie  uoes  np  from  the  nni- 

ereei)y  things  Ihat  yelled,  and  every  con-  versal  tln-oal.     And  now  fi-om  the  grand- 

venient   tree    and   branch   that   had   not  stand    steps   llic   chai'iniini    dauuhtcr   of 

alreaily  collapsed  under  their  load  had  an  ex-high  state  ofHcial.  escorted  l)y  the 

its  occupant.     To  the  cliiid<s  in  the  hate-  t1ow(M'   and   chivali'y   of  the   thrcM'  couii- 


No'^w  Come  the  Heroes  " 


fnl,  high  board  fence  were  glued  many 
an  X-ray  eye.  Its  top  was  fringed  with 
soiled  youth  that  melted  softly  away  and 
I'ccurred  with  tide-like  regulai-ity  again 
and  again  as  the  big  ex-chief  i-evolved 
in  liis  oi'bital  circle  of  the  groiuids.  or 
like  frightened  catapillars,  drojjped  out- 
side on  the  appearance  of  the  ofhcei-  at 
unexpected  i)oints.  But  bless  you.  boys! 
Do  you  suppose  that  when  the  big  fellow 
made  his  pei'functory  dashes  at  the  inno- 
cent olTendeis  or  struck  such  sounding 
wliac'.:.-;  on  the  boards,  that  he  intendi'd 
to  hit  the  clinging  hands.'  .\ot  so.  lie 
was  a  bov  once — strange  as  it  mav  seem 


ties.  ^lark  how  she  grasps  the  sphere 
while  the  woi'ld  stands  breathless  to  see 
a  woman  throw  a  l)all  -and  explodes  in 
wild  cheering  when,  with  unerring  aim 
and  vigorous  tling  that  might  ]>ut  many  a 
twirler  to  shame,  she  tires  it  straight  and 
swift  to  the  waiting  pitchei'  who  aston- 
ished, dodges,  but  recovers  in  time  to 
save  his  credit. 

And  the  game  is  on. 

Blow  bugles!  Roai'  i-ootei's !  ("lap. 
()  ye  joyous  liands:  A  glorious  game 
and  well  woi'th  while.  .Manly  without 
being  brutal.      It   is  our  .\ational  (Jame! 

And  what  Amei-ica  sa\s  uoes. 


EDITORIAL  AMENITIES 


THE  CHORUS  of 
welcome  that  o-reetea 
the  NORTH  P]RN 
.MONTHLY  (.11  its 
iiiitiiil  bow  to  the 
|)uhlie  has  l)i'()\i^h1 
uciiijil  coiiitoi't  to  a 
lieail  that,  without 
lu^asoii  had  urowii 
somewhat  seared.  I 
will  not  doul)t  auain. 
]\Ioi"e  than  evei'  am 
T  |)ei'snaded  that  the  exteiuled  hand  will 
meet  with  beeominu'  acceptance  accord- 
ing to  its  si)irit.  Open,  it  hiids  friend- 
liness everywhere;  as  a  tist — deserved 
blows. 

Welcome  has  been  direct  and  helpful, 
from  some,  words  that  mean  more  than 
enloiiistic  columns  from  others.    Yet  the 
columns    are    not    lackinu' — and    lionest, 
too,    they    sound,    even    thouiili    couched 
ill    di|)lomatic     laniiua^e.      It     is     note- 
worthy, and  eminently  iiratifyinii',  that 
Ihe  NORTHERNER  is  not  admitted  into 
the  tiuild  patronizintily  —  like  a  boy  with 
a    ])at    on    the    back  —  l)ut    bi^'    lieartedly 
and  hale  fellow.    Here  ai'e  samples. 
"Old  man  — Shake!"" 
"Well    worth    while." 
"Neat  and  up-to-date." 
"A  well-chosen  vai'iety." 
"A  noteworthy  product  i(»n. '" 
' ' Typographical ly  faultless. ' " 
"Good  reason  foi"  continuinu. "' 
"Richly     illustrated     and     splendidly 
edited. 

"The  mechanical  work  is  pei'fect  and 
the  contents  most  intei'est  ing.  " 

"It  will  be  i\  good  thing  foi'  Xorthei-n 


New  York  interests  if  the  magazine  can 
be  maintained." 

"The  number  sliould  appeal  to  all  lov- 
ei's  of  mtmthly  fiction.'"  (  Lovers  of  fact 
also,  dear  boy  — don't  forget  the  facts.) 
"If  you  are  not  ])i'oud  of  your  lirst 
number  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself."'  writes  a  discei'iiing  friend. 

"If  ^Fr.  Stoddard  'makes  good"  his 
ambitious  j^rospectus  his  magazine  will 
not  only  <h)  a  good  work  in  checking 
vandalism  in  the  Adii'ondacks,  but  will 
preserve  much  of  the  literature  and  ro- 
mance in  the  storit's  and  songs  of  the 
most  interesting  section  of  the  western 
continent.""  (Why  lug  in  that  "If""? 
It  has  got  to  go  a  year  at  least,  becatise 
of  the  dolhirs  seid  in  on  faitli  by  a  num- 
ber of  contiding  i)eople.  l^y  the  end  of 
the  year  I  hope  to  find  some  other  good 
reason  for  its  continuance.) 

It  is  paying  old  debts.  "We  have 
credited  your  account  with  .$1.00  for 
wliich  you  may  send  a  STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN  MONTHLY  to  us.  oi-  to 
any  one  you  think  will  get  the  time  1o 
read  it.  We  ])robably  won't  find  time." 
(  r  sent  it  to  the  Old  Ladies"  Home  with 
the  compliments  of  the  generous  donor. 
The  fashion  dei)artiiient  at  least  is  wor- 
thy of  attention. ) 

No  one  has.  so  far.  intimated  that  we 
have  butted  in  without  excuse,  though 
Ihe  iceman  has  had  his  say.  Here  is  a 
chill,  "We  are  not  eiilai'ging  our  ex- 
change list  at  the  ])reseiit  time."'  L 
leaves  me  to  worry  along  on  the  good  I 
can  scrape  out  of  Harper's  and  the  Ceii- 
tuiy.  but   r  (lid  think  a  man  with  a  i|uar- 

te1    would   be  (luite  willing  to  exchange 
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with  a  ina;^a/,ine  that  has  some  excuse 
for  existence. 

Harry  V.  Radford,  the  strenuous 
young-  editor  of  "Woods  and  Waters," 
who  is  doing  so  niueh  to  restock  the 
woods  with  elk  and  beaver  and  bears  and 
things,  writes  a  full  half  colunni,  small 
pica,  from  which  I  cull  a  few.  "'Hor- 
ace Greeley  said  that  'Volume  One, 
Number  One'  were  the  most  pathetic 
words  in  the  English  language.*  *  * 
I  must  say  that  I  admire  your  pluck  in 
launching  out  upon  a  fresh  field  after 
having  won  fame  and  success  in  so  many 
lines.  *  *  *  Your  magazine  will  be 
effectual  because  everyone  will  know 
that  you  know  whereof  you  speak.  * 
*  *  You  have  stepped  by  right  into  a 
great  field,  wliich  is  naturally  yours  to 
claim." 

The  way  that  young  man  runs  on 
makes  me  blush,  but  then  I  am  told  that 
uncommon  modesty  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  great 
editor,  so  am  content. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  first 
number,  and  wish  you  every  possible 
success.  You  have  a  tield  that  can  not 
be  sui'passed  for  beauty,  for  the  Adi- 
I'ondack  Mountains  form  one  of  the  most 
delightful  regions  in  the  world." 
(Signed)    George  11.  Daniels.      (A  sub- 


ject and  a  name  to  conjure  with.  ()ften 
have  I  been  transported  by  them  — singly 
and  collectively.  And  transportation  is 
necessary  in  the  business.) 

Here  is  something  from  Brooklyn, 
from  one  who  just  can't  help  it: 

"Dear  Editor: 

Here  (iiclosef]  ijou'U  fnul  n  haf, 
WhicJi   liifor»)s  you  mtj  belief 
In  your  hook,  and  you  as  sehohir 
Regisiers  (tho\(t  one  dolhn'." 

"May  your  pieiures  (Did  you)'  pen, 
Give  eoeli   Adirondaek  glen, 
All   the  graee   thai   in   them  lies. 
Through    your   new-horn    enterprise." 

"May  t)ie  silver  and  the  getld, 
Fall  in  eptantities  untolel. 
Till  Johnnie  D.  shall  gire  np  oil 
And  till  the  Aelironelack  soil."" 

Kenneth  Bruce. 

What  could  one  do  but  answer- 
Dear  Bruce: 

Your  ivords  delectahle,  and  )n(<inin<i 
(piif(  deteetahle,  and  elollar—nof  ohjiel- 
ahle  —  male   you    my  ereditor. 

Xo  m<itter  tJiough  'tis  tainted,  hy  such 

stuff  are  we  sainted,  and  not  so  blaek  as 

painted,  is — 

Yours, 

The  EDITOR. 
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TROLLIPHOBIA 

H  vanH 

I  took  the  steamer  and  sailed  away— 

tSailed  for  many  a  seasick  day; 

Travelled  to  distant  lands  afar 

Just  to  i^et  rid  of  tlie  trolley  car! 

The  trolley  car— the  trolley  car— 
The  ricketty,  racketty  trolley  car. 

To   far   Patagonia's  dreary   waste, 
I  steamed  away  with  the  tireatest  haste, 
And  said  as  the  steamer  crossed  tlie  bar, 
"Now  I've  ii'ot  rid  of  the  trolley  car." 
The  trolley  car — the  trolley  car, 
That  nerve-rackinti',  bell-ringing'  trolley  car, 

I  asked  the  way  inland  as  (juick  as  1  could, 
As  neat  and  polite  as  a  stranger  should. 
The  native  replied,  as  he  lit  his  cigar: 
"You'd  better  get  into  that  trolley  car!" 
That  trolley  car,  that  trolley  car, 
That   South   American  ti'olh^y  car. 

In  wild  Saliara's  suid)urnt  land. 
What  could  be  safer  than  piles  of  sand? 
"Here  my  quiet  no  bell  can  mai- — " 
Just  tlicn  whiz/.ed  past  me  a  trolley  car — 

A  trolley  car — a  trolley  car; 

A  dried-up,  gritty,  old  trolley  car. 

I  tied  to  the  land  of  the  Arctic  zone — 
Nothing  l)ut  ice  in  that  land  is  known. 
But  on  the  North  Pole  was  a  big  cross-Iiar 
Supporting  the  wire  of  a  ti'olley  car! 
A  trolley  car — a  trolley  car, 
A  snow-bound,  frozen-up  trolley  car. 
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A  first  glimpse  from   the  south. 


LAKE  GEORGE 


S.  R.  STODDARD 


LAKE  (iEORGE  was  first  made 
known  to  Europeans  throu*i'h  th(^ 
wi'itinus  of  Saniuel  de  Chaniplain 
who  hcai'd  of  its  existence  when  he  eanie 
south  from  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  war 
party  of  Ihirons  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois.  This  was  in  1609, 
the  same  year  that  Hendrick  Ihidson 
saik^d  up  the  river  that  now  l)ears  his 
name,  two  years  l^efore  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown  and  eleven  years  before 
the  landinji'  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock.    It  is  not  believed  that  Chaniplain 


ever  saw  the  lake  he  wrote  al)out. 

The  first  white  men  known  to  have 
visited  Lake  (ieorge  were  carried  there 
as  pi'isoners  by  a  pai-fy  of  Inxjuois  re- 
turninu'  from  an  expedition  into  Can- 
ada. These  were  the  French  Jesuit 
Father  Jogues,  Rene  Goupil  and  (luil- 
lane  Couture,  and  the  time  was  August, 
1642,  as  told  in  the  account  written  by 
Father  Jogues.  May  29,  1646,  Father 
Jogues  came  again  to  the  outlet  accom- 
panied by  Sieur  Bourden  and  six  friend- 
ly Indians  and,  it  being  on  the  eve  of  the 
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RUINS  OF  OLD  FORT  WILLIAM   HENRY  FROM  STEAMBOAT  LANDING 

fcstiviil  of  Coipiis  ("hristi,  he,  in  ('oiuiiic-  ly  to  be  the  Indian  name,  Avas  i;ivon  it  by 

moi'ation  of  the  day  named  it   Lac   dn  -J.     FeniinoiH'     Cooper     foi-     reasons     as 

Saint   Sacrament    (Lake  of  the  Blessed  Liiven    in    his   story.    "The    Last    of    the 

Sacrament).    By  that  name  it  was  known  Moliicans."    in    an    in1  roihid  ion    to    the 

for  more  than  a  hundred  years.     The  Li-  edition  of   \H~)'2.   in    whicli   lie  says,   "'It 

dians  called  it  Andia-ta-roc-te,  which  is  occuri'cd    I0   me   that    the    French    name 

in1ei'[)re1ed    to    mean    "llie    tail    of    the  of    this    hd^c    was    too    complicated.    Hie 

lake"  applied  to  this  smaller  body  in  its  American  too  conniionplace  and  the   In- 

relation  to  the  larger  Lake  Champlain,  tlian     name     too     unpronounceal)le     for 

into  which  it  empties.     Li  1755  (leneral  either  to  be  used  familiarly  in  a  work  of 

Johnson     encamped     at     its     head     and  fiction."      This   lake,   with   Lake   Cham- 

chanued    its    name    to    Lake    (ieorjic    in  plain  stretching'  as  they  do  between  the 

honor  of  the  then  reiiiiiinti  king  of  Great  mountains     fi-om    sections    occupied   by 

Bi'itain.      lloricon,    translated    to    mean  tribes  conuuonly  at  war  with  each  other, 

"Silvery  Water"  and  sui)po8ed  general-  was  the  great  highway  over  which  sav- 


NEW  FORT  WILLIAM   HENRY  HOTEL 
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age  bands  swept  north  and  sovitli  as  with  dians    in    which    both     lost    their    lives, 

vaiying'  snceess  the  tide  of  battle  ebbe;!  Then  followed  the  bloody  battle  of  Lake 

and  Howed.     Thus,  Ihcsc  shores  remain-  (Icoi'm'  in  which  the  Fi'cnch,  triumphant 

ed  a  solitude  ami  the  oi^en  pathway  was  at    the    be^innin^',    were    finally    lieaten 

literally   "the   lake   that    is  the   i>ate   of  hack  with  heavy  losses.     On  their  retreat 

tl'c  cotuitry"  to  those  appi-oaeliin.u-  fi-om  a    party    hallinu-   at    P>loody   Pond    were 

their    different    ways.      To    the    En<4lisli  sui'prised  tliei'e   l)y   a    pai'ty  of  Enulish 

and  the  French  were  transmitted  claims  aiid  but  few  escaped.     The  bodies  of  the 

airl  enmities  and  while  the   white   men  slain  wei'c  thrown  into  the  water  giving' 


HOTEL 

cari'ied  on  their  moi'c  civilized  warfare 
it  was  ('((ually  bitter,  for  eacdi  was  con- 
tending for  a  land  that  had  no  estab- 
lished bounds.  In  these  days  there  were 
two  great  carrying  places  on  the  route, 
one  around  the  falls  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  the  other  from  Fort  Edward, 
practically  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie 
Hudson  Jliver,  to  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen 
miles. 

The  country  between  Fort  p]dward 
and  Lake  G(^oTge  early  eariKMl  its  title  of 
"The  Dark  and  P>!oody  (Jround."  It 
was  the  scene  of  inany  an  unrecorded  en- 
gagement. In  1755,  Colonel  Ephraim 
Williams  and  King  Ilendrick  fell  into 
an   ambush  set   by  the  French   and    In- 


MARION 

to  the  lily-tlecked  pond  its  sanguine 
name,  in  1757,  Fort  William  lieiu-y 
surrendered  to  the  Fi'cnch  undei'  Mont- 
calm. The  English  wei-e  guaranteed 
{))'()tection  to  Fort  Edward  hut  the  guard 
sent  with  them  was  insutlicient.  The  de- 
fenseless men  and  women  were  set  upon 
l)y  the  Indians  and  a  meiviless  massacre 
followed.  Montcalm,  seemingly  satisfied 
with  the  telling  l)low  he  had  given,  de- 
stroyed the  fort  and  returned  to  Ticon- 
deroga.  In  1758  came  anotlier  army 
with  (ieneral  Abercrombie  in  command. 
History  and  tradition  tell  of  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  that  Sabbath  morn- 
ing when  a  thousand  boats  bear- 
ing fifteen  thousand  men.  m  o  v  e  d 
away  over  its  glassy  surface.  This 
was     Julv     5,     1758,       The     followinu' 
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(lay  they  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  Now  on  evei-y  hand,  in  i)laee  of  war 
and  advaneed  toward  Tieondero^a.  Near  and  bloodshed.  ai-e  peaee  and  beauty.  In- 
the  outlet  Lord  Howe,  who  seemed  to  slead  of  weai'isoine  marches  come  rail- 
have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  expe-  I'oad  trains,  the  i-attle  of  trolleys  and 
dition,  while  jiressiny'  forward  at  the  the  toot  of  rushinu'  automobiles.  (3n  the 
head  of  his  detachment  fell  in  with  the  shoi-es  of  the  lake  are  cottages  and  man- 
skirmish  line  of  the  enemy  and  at  the  sions  ovei'fiowin.u' with  the  poetry  of  sum- 
tirst  fire  fell  mortally  wounded.  Dis-  mer  liomes.  At  points  are  oreat  hotels 
heartened  at  their  loss  the  English  fell  and  on  every  side  fai'm  houses  whose 
back  and  i-ested  foi-  the  day.  The  fol-  doors  swin.u'  wide  for  sunnner  visitors, 
lowing  morning  they  advanced  on  the  War  still  rages,  of  course,  but  it  seldom 
breastworks  the  French  had  thrown  up  reaches  the  stage  of  powder  and  cold 
across  the  promontory,  only  to  meet  wiUi  steel.  It  is  between  the  advance  agents 
further  disaster.  of  the  various  hotels,  the  porters  rushing 


LAKE  VIEW  HOUSE,  BOLTON  BAY 
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AT  SAGAMORE  LANDING 


for  your  ])apii'age,  the  venders  of  Indian 
baskets,  made  in  Jersey,  of  puzzles,  and 
pop-eoi'n  and  post-eards  ualore.  At  sliorl 
intervals  during'  the  day,  long  lines  of 
coaehes  like  twisting  serpents  ereep  out 
from  among  the  ]>ines  and  wind  down 
the  incline  around  the  bluft'  where  once 
stood  Fort  ( Jeorge  and  where  now  lironze 
Hendriek  and  Sir  AVilliam  stand  on  a 
granite  pedestal  looking  out  upon  the 
lake.  Fi"om  incoming  ti'ains  swarming 
crowds  i)our  out  and  aci'oss  to  steamers 


that  leave  at  varying  intei'vals  for  va- 
I'ious  i^laces,  the  great  majority  to  the 
larger  !)(ia1s  wliich  traverse  the  lake 
fi'om  end  to  end  in  morning  and  after- 
noon and  to  lesser  pt)ints  in  the  early 
evening. 

Lake  (tcorge  is  thirty-three  miles  in 
length  and  about  three  miles  in  uninter- 
rupted width  at  its  widest,  this  point  be- 
ing near  to  Bolton  Hay.  On  all  sides  are 
mountains,  not  startling  but  restfully 
rounded,  and  tree-covered — albeit  scant- 
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FIVE-MILE    MT.  HALFWAY   MT.  DEER'S    LEAP  MT. 


ELEPHANT. 


BLACK    MT. 


PEARL  POINT   HOUSE 

THE  NARROWS  FROM  SHELVING  ROCK  MOUNTAIN 

ily    in    the    ,ui'c;i1cr--1(>     their    suiiiinils.  ishiiuls  aiiioiiu'  wliicli  stcniiicrs  take  tlu'ii- 

'I'lic  lake  may  ])e  divided  into  tlii'ee  {>aiis,  devious  ways.     'I'lie  (irst  section  has  eul- 

the  South  Lake  extending'  from  head  to  tivated   shores   to   a   eonsiderahle   extent 

Xan'ows,  the  AHddle  Lake  from  Xarrows  as  has  also  the  norlliei'ti  third.     Tlie  mid- 

noilli    to    Sahbatli    Day    Poiid,    and   the  tUe  is  wihl  in  many  places  as  in  ohl  Li- 

North   Lake  thence   to  the  outlet.      'I'he  dian  days  and  is  most   rugiied  and  j)ie- 

tlist  and  last  sections  are  hi-oad  and  in-  tures(|iie.      hi    this    part    for    miles    the 

tei'rii])ted  l)y  hut  few  islands.  Ihe  middle  woods  are  Ihick  aloni;'  the  shore  and  the 

section    is   dotted   throui;hout    almost    its  islands  covered   with   verdure  with   only 

entire  leiiulh  hy  islands  and  reefs  whicli  here  and  there  a  little  cottage  or  a  tent 

seem    to   almost    (ill    the   space,   yet   con-  to    hi'cak    the   continuous   ureen.      Black 

tinually  open,  leaving  vistas  hetween  the  Mountain  lifts  its  head  centrally  on  the 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN   FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST,  ALTITUDE  2661    FEET 
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A  CAMP  IN  THE   NARROWS 


east  side  of  this  wilderness  part.  2,315 
feet  above  the  hike,  '2,()()1  feet  aljove  tlie 
sea.  Its  snnniiit  is  accessible  by  trail 
from  a  cleared  spot  seen  on  the  east 
shore  midway  of  tlie  reach,  and  from 
Hiilett's  Landinti",  lyin^'  over  ])eyond  the 
north  end.  Of  islands  there  are  220  all 
told,  conntin<i'  anionii'  them  every  consid- 
erable rock  that  rises  above  the  surface. 
All  of  them  except  a])ont  a  score,  are 
owned  l)y  the  State  and  aeeordintj'  to  the 
law  are  to  be  held  forever  as  wild  forest 
lands.  Little  cottages  or  rnstic  camps 
have  been  built  on  most  of  the  islands 
that  are  owned  by  private  parties.   There 


are  also  scpiatters  on  some  of  the  State 
land  who  built  before  the  strinti'ent  law 
as  to  huildinj^'  was  in  etiect  and  these 
have  been  allowed  to  stand  on  sufferance 
though  occasionally  the  forest  authori- 
ties go  through  the  empty  form  of  order- 
ing them  removed.  On  the  islands  be- 
longing to  the  State  the  law  prohibits 
the  erection  of  any  sul)stantial  building 
l)ut  parties  are  permitted  to  encamp  at 
will  and  during  July  and  August  the 
islands  of  tlie  Narrows  teem  with  no- 
madic life,  gleaming  white  among  the 
green  while  rock  points  are  flecked  with 
duck  and  dimitv. 


SABBATH  DAY  POINT,  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


L  A  K  E    GEO  \X  G  E 


SILVER   BAY,  A  VACATION   RESORT  FOR  CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCES 


Homes  about  Lake  Georiie  are  owned 
l)y  many,  modest  or  ele<iant,  aeeordinu' 
to  the  means  and  needs  of  owners.  For 
some  a  rnde  board  structure,  roofed  and 
windowed  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  let  in 
the  sun,  witli  bunks  for  sleeping'  and  the 
rudest  of  rustie  furnitui-e.  For  others 
are  the  homes  of  millionaires  whose 
argent  mansion  and  golden  ways  bring 
comforts  to  many  who  are  called  to 
serve. 

Hotels  and  boai-ding  houses  are  at  con- 
venient points  with  varying  acconuno- 
dations,  and  i)riccs  to  suit  the  general 
needs  of  the  traveling  public.  The 
largest  hotel  is  the  Fort  William 
Ileiirv,    standing    1)V    the     ruins    of    the 


old  fort  of  that  name,  facing  down 
the  lake.  'IMie  Marion  on  the  west  side, 
the  Sagamoi'C  at  l^olton  and  the  Rogers 
Rock  near  the  foot  of  the  lake  are  fine, 
large  houses.  Among  the  most  pic- 
tures([ue  and  generally  interesting  are 
the  Lake  View  at  Bolton  and  the  Island 
Harbor  at  Hague.  There  are  passable 
roads  all  about  the  lake  except  along 
the  Nai-rows  where  are  only  forests  and 
rocks  and  where  a  i-oad  of  any  character 
would  be  almost  impossil)le.  From  the 
head  of  the  lake  to  Bolton  is  a 
pietures(iue  drive  suital)le  foi'  automo- 
biles. The  same  from  Sabbath  Day 
Point  north.  A  way  through  the  woods 
over  the  mountain  to  Sabbath  l)a\'  l*oint 
is  passable. 


ROGERS'  SLIDE  AND  ANTHONY'S  NOSE  FROM  SOUTH 


HISTORIC  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 


SAMUEL  DE  CIIAMPLALX,  the 
versatile  Frenchman,  the  first 
white  man  to  see  the  ]ai<e  whieli 
now  l)ears  his  name,  eame  iiiinninii' 
out  of  Canada  in  1609  with  a  party 
of  native  warrioi-s  l)ounci  to  worl\ 
liavoc  on  their  southern  neighbors.  A 
luintei-  of  big'  game  was  he  as  wit- 
nesses his  feeilitous  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  lie  at  the  first  shot 
brought  down  two  Aborigines  who  broke 
cover,  then  ])ui'sued  and  killed  some 
othei's.  On  liis  return  to  France  he 
wrote  a  book  and  gave  the  name  of 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  water  over 
which  he  had  sailed.  His  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  first  battle  on  Lake  Cham- 
l)hiin  ill  which  Europeans  were  engaged, 
is  interesting  reading: 

"I  left  the  rajMds  of  the  river  of  the 
Iro(|uois  on  the  2d  of  July,  1609.  *  * 
*  On  coming  within  two  or  three  days' 
journey  of  the  enemy's  quarters,  we 
travelled  only  by  night  and  rested  by 
day.  *  *  *  encountered  a  war  i)arty 
of  the  Iro(|nois  on  th(^  29th  of  the  month 
about  10  o'clock  at  night  at  the  point  of 
the  cape  which  puts  out  into  the  lake  on 
the  west  side."  By  mutual  agreement 
the  savages  decided  to  postpone  the  fight 
until  morning  and  at  sunrise  the  follow- 
ing tlay  the  affair  was  pulled  oft'  under 
existing  rules. 

"I'he  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought  is  43  degrees  some  minutes  lati- 
tude, and  I  named  it  Lake  Champlain." 

To  the  French  who  did  not  recognize 
Champlain 's  right  to  the  name  it  was 
known  as  Mere  hs  Iroquois.  A  book 
published  in  1659  speaks  of  it  as  "the 
Lake  of  Iroquois,  which,  together  with 


(I  river  of  flu  sariK  iidine,  ru)ntiii(/  into 
the  river  of  Cdinidd,  is  si.rlji  or  S(ve)ihj 
leagues  iu  leiu/lh.  hi  th(  lal<  ar<  four 
fair  islands,  liaviiig  slor(  of  game  for 
huiiliiig.  Staggrs,  Fallow  Deer,  Elks, 
h'oi  liueks.  Beavers,  and  other  sorts  of 
b(<isfs.''  In  shape,  the  lake  is  very  like 
a  long,  slim  radish,  with  long  taj)  roitf 
and   outbranching  rivei'  fibi*es.      White- 
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hall  is  at  the  little  end  of  the  radish. 
At  Burlington  it  is  (juife  a  I'espeetable 
vegetable;  then  come  lilofches  of  rock 
and  islands,  and  beyond  that,  leaves, 
spreading  out  on  either  side  toward  the 
north,  overlapping  the  Canada  line. 

On  the  east  is  Vei'mctnt.  sweei)ing 
away  from  the  middle  portion  in  a  broad 
plain  that  gradually  ascends  to  the 
ridges  of  the  Creen  Mountains.  Along 
the  southern  and  central  jiortion  the 
rocky,  western  shores  come  abruptly  to 
the  water's  edge.  Westward,  rising 
ridge  on  ridge,  are  the  Adii'ondack 
^lountains  with  here  and  there  breaks 
in   the   wall   that   are   gateways   to   the 
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wilderness.  Fai'ther  iioi'lli  the  iiiouii-  torious  ailvance  the  followiiiii'  year,  ap- 
tains  fall  away  from  the  lake  and  a  pointed  eonnnandant  at  Crown  Point, 
level,  cultivated  country  presents  itself.  In  1765  he  obtained  a  ^rant  of  the  town- 
Froni  Whitehall  to  P^ort  IMontg'oniery  ship,  and,  in  1770,  took  up  his  residence 
is  107  1-4  miles.  Its  length  nieasurini;'  here.  On  the  bi-eakni^'  out  of  the  Revo- 
north    into   JMissistjuoi    Bay    (which    ex-  lution  he  joined  with  the  Royalists,  ao- 


RUINS  OF  FORT 

Parade  ground  and  officers  quarters.     Chimney 

in  foreground.     Mount 

tends  down  into  Canada,  and  is  separat- 
ed fi'om  the  outlet  ])y  Albur^h  Tonii'ue), 
the  extreme  len^ith  of  the  lake  is  alxnit 
118  miles.  Its  greatest  width,  which  is 
near  the  outlet  of  Ausable  River,  is 
12  1-8  miles.  Its  elevation  above  tide  is 
99  feet.  Its  gi-eatest  dej^th  (at  a  point 
1  7-8  miles  southeast  of  Essex  landin^;) 
is  ;^99  feet— three  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  principal  islands  ai-e  near  the 
north  end,  the  two  larger  known  respec- 
tively as  North  and  South  Hero,  and 
collectively  as  (}rand  Isle,  forming  a 
county  of  Vermont  and  especially  noted 
for  extensive  apple  orchards. 

Whitehall  was  originally  called 
Skeenesborough,  after  Colonel  Phillip 
Skeene  who  accompanied  Abercrombie 
in  1758 ;  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on 
Ticonderoga,  and,  after  Amherst's  vic- 


TICONDEHOGA 

of  underground  room  (oven  or  magazine  (?)  ) 
Defiance  in  distance. 

companied  Burgoyne  in  his  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga,  and  was  captured 
with  him  at  Saratoga.  His  property 
was  coiifiscated  by  act  of  Legislature  in 
1779.  Curiously  linking  past  and  pres- 
ent is  a  descendant  of  this  original  owner 
now  a  town  charge  of  the  village  he 
founded. 

Leaving  the  station  at  Whitehall  the 
train  runs  north  through  the  principal 
street  of  the  town,  and  entering  a  tunnel 
emerges  where  AVood  Creek  tumbles  to 
the  level  of  the  narrow  lake.  Continuing 
the  road  crosses  a  rock-boruid.  iiuirsh 
bottomed  basin,  toward  a  notch  cut  out 
of  its  noi'thern  rim.  .Just  before  enter- 
ing this  rock-cut,  is  seen  on  the  east  a 
short  double  crook,  in  the  narrow  lake, 
known  as  "Fiddler's  Elbow,"  where, 
under  water,  lie  the  hulks  of  some  of 
the    vessels    engaged    in    the    Battle    of 
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PInttsl)ui',uli  ill  ISU.  Oil  the  lii.uht  point 
just  over  and  slii;litl\'  to  tlic  north  of 
the  Elbow  is  Fort  Put  nam. 

At  'ricondcroaa  landing-,  2.'5  miles 
north  ol'  Whitehall,  junction  is  made 
with  tourists  from  Lake  (ieorue  who 
]];\\v  followed  the  outlet  by  train  from 
Haldwin,  and  the  Steamer  Vermont 
taken  for  the  noith. 

I''ort  'rieonilei'oua  rnins  stand  on  a 
bold  ])romontoi"y  about  one  mile  noi'th 
of  the  steamboat  landing-.  Here  were 
eiiaeted  the  principal  events  in  the  play 
of  the  lake.  Here  savatio  tri])Os  contend- 
ed for  the  eoiuitry  on  eithei'  liand,  and 
two  u'reat  nations  strn»iiiled  foi'  the  pi-i/e 
of  a  continent  which  neitlier  coirhl  I'e- 
tain,  foi'  this  \vas  the  key  of  the  "(Jate 
of  the  Country."  l)y  position  elected  to 
become  historic  j.;round. 

Claimed  by  the  llnrons  and  Aliion- 
(|uins  of  the  North,  and  the  Five  Nations 
of  the  South,  Lake  Champlain  was  per- 
manently occupied  by  neither.  It  was 
the  bloody  middle  i>round  over  which 
swept  each  pai'ty  in  turn,  carrying'  ruin 
in  tlieir  ])ath.  In  1781  the  French,  who 
claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  Cham- 
plain's  discovei-y,  advanced  to  Crown 
Point  and  built  Fort  St.  Frederick.  The 
Euiilish  claim  was  ])y  right  of  purchase 
and  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations.  In 
1755  (Jen.  Johnson  was  sent  to  (h'ive  the 
l^K^nch  from  Crown  Point,  but  while  he 
halted  at  Lake  (ieoi-ge,  l^ai'on  Dieskau 
iiKule  his  famous  clash  aroiind  Freiudi 
.Moiuitnin,  ambushed  Colonel  Williams 
and  attacki'd  the  main  army  at  Lake 
Ceorge.  Defeated,  he  returned  to  Ticon- 
dei'O'  a  and  bcLian  the  erection  of  a  fort 
which  he  called  "Carillon."  In  1757, 
somewhat  enlai-ued.  it  was  occupied  by 
Motitcalm.  who  went  thence  to  the  at- 
tack' on  Foi't  William  Henry. 

The    old    ["'rench    lines,    about    a    mile 


west  of  the  point  of  the  promontory, 
was  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest  liattle  of 
this  northern  country.  July  8,  1758, 
following  Lord  Howe's  death  at  the  out- 
let of  Lake  (leorge,  Ahercrombie  oi'dei-ed 
an  advance.  Here  tlie  Fi'ench  were  se- 
cui-ely  entrenched  beliind  the  breast- 
works which  can  still  be  distinctly  traced 
thi-ough  the  woods,  (wtending  aci'oss 
over  the  ridge  of  the  promontory  and 
down  on  eitliei'  side.  lu  front  of  this 
line,  foi-  a  hundred  yards,  oak  trees  had 
been  felled,  and  lay  with  the  sharpeiK^d 
branches  pointing  outward.  Througli 
this  the  Lnglish  endeavored  to  force 
their  way  but  failed.  Three  times  the 
Scotch  Ilighlandei's  hacked  their  way 
to  the  \rvy  summit  of  the  ramparts,  and 
while  some,  toppling  over,  fell  pierced 
with  many  wounds,  the  rest,  borne  back 
by  the  furious  storm  of  ii-on,  recreated 
sullenly  to  reform  foi-  still  another  ad- 
vance. For  four  lioui's,  under  the  hot 
July  sun,  this  une(|ual  contest  lasted, 
columns  advancing  like  ocean  waves  to 
(hisli  in  impotent  fury  upon  that  shore 
of  death,  and,  breaking,  recede  in  rivu- 
lets of  blood.  The  recall  sounded  at 
hist.  The  English  retreat  in  time  he- 
came  a  route  where  no  man  pursued. 
They  i-eturned  to  Fort  William  Henry 
without  bringing  a  cannon  to  hear  on 
the  enemy. 

Ahercrombie^  reported  ^^S>>  killed  and 
missing,  and  l,85(j  wounded.  Of  this 
number  thi^  Forty-second  Highlanders 
alone  lost,  killed  and  wounded,  over  600, 
im-luding  all  but  two  of  its  officers.  The 
k'reiich  force  engaged  was  ;5,-15S ;  loss, 
271  wounded,  l!)7  killed  and  missing. 

At  the  close  of  the  engagement  Mont- 
calm made  the  proud  boast  that  with 
a  half  dozcMi  guns  and  two  mortars  he 
coukl  take  Carillon  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  — thiidving.    possibly,    to    do    what 
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Burgoyne  did  in  1777  when  he  dragged 
guns  to  the  sunnnit  of  jNIt.  Defiance  and 
forced  St.  Claire  to  evacuate  the  fort. 

When  Abercronibie  ordered  the  ad- 
vance, he  took  u|)  his  position  at  a  saw- 
mill a  mile  in  the  rear  [i\  post  of  great 
lUmger  in  case  the  roof  had  fallen  in) 
where  he  valiantly  lemaiiicd  until  a  re- 
treat was  decided  upon,  then,  ])y  the 
most  profound  strategy  succeeded  in  es- 
cai)ing  with  the  rennuint  of  his  army- 
consisting  of  only  about  thii'teen  thou- 
sand men  — from  Montcalm's  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  thirty-five  hundi'ed  ! 

(ieneral  Amherst  came  in  1759  and 
entrenched  l)efoi'e  the  old  French  lines, 
prepared  to  lay  seige  to  the  fort.  The 
French,  believing  that  they  could  not 
successfully  resist,  abaiuloned  the  works 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  July, 
setting  fire  to  the  fort.  The  flames  soon 
conununicated  with  the  shells  and  loaded 
guns,  which  kept  up  a  continuous  dis- 
charge for  some  time.  The  Fnglish  ad- 
vanced and   took  possession,   finding  no 


Underground  room  at  northeast  corner  of  parade 

enemy  to  I'csist,  save  the  fire,  whicli  was 
soon  extinguished.  The  Fi-ench  retreat- 
ed down  into  Canada,  leaving  Fort  St. 
Frederick  also  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, their  hold  on  "the  Lake  that  is  tin- 
Cafe  of  the  Country"  gone  forever. 

Time  passed  and  touched  the  massive 
walls  of  Ticcmderoua.     For  want  of  ob- 


ject they  were  not  repaired  and  piece 
l)y  piece  they  fell  away  and  when  the 
cloud  which  had  so  long  threatened, 
l)urst,  and  the  colonies  were  at  war  with 
the  mother  country,  they  scarcely  aft'ord- 
iug  pi'oteetion  for  the  single  company  of 


Map  of  the  Ruins. 

indolent  "red  coats''  comprising  the 
garrison  at  the  time. 

Ethan  Allen  tells  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  in  his  narrative,  written  in 
1771),  how  he,  witli  his  "valiant  (Jreen 
.Mountain  Boys"  entered  through  the 
wicket  gate  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  of 
Ihe  tenth  of  .Afay,  1775,  and  rousing  the 
sleepy  garrison,  demanded  its  surrender 
"III  th(  iKitiK  of  tli(  (Inal  Jchoviili  mid 
th(    ConliiKiifdl   (U)ii</r<'ss.'"' 

In  1777  the  brilliant  General  Bur- 
goyne, with  7,500  men,  came  from  the 
north  and  laitl  seige  to  Ticonderoga.  St. 
Clair,  who  was  in  connnand  of  the  fort, 
had  bai-ely  sufficient  troops  to  man  the 
l)rincipal  woi'ks,  and  when  the  English 
jilanted  guns  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Defi- 
ance, from  which  they  could  easily  send 
shot  over  into  the  foi't,  he  abandoned 
it,  stealing  away  on  the  night  of  July 
4th.  After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoua,  th<^  British  retired  into  Can- 
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ada.  but  in  1780  the  old  fort  was  ao-aiii 
occupied  by  the  ti'oops  under  General 
Plaldinian.  Then  caiiie  auothei"  enemy, 
silent,  l)ut  resistless  as  the  nuirch  of 
time  —  frosts  to  rack  and  tempests  to  beat 
upon  the  old  walls,  until  they  loiter  and 
fall  away,  disappeai'in.i;'  one  by  one, 
hastening'  the  time  when  nauiiht  shall  re- 
main but  the  soundinu'  name  they  l)ear. 

The  old  battery  on  the  jioint  of  the 
blutf  was  the  oriji'inal  Carillon.  Back, 
on  higher  ^i-ound,  arc  the  bai'rack  walls, 
trenches  and  l)astions.  On  the  west.  l)e- 
yond  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  is  Mount 


Carillon,  the  Freneli  term  means  "music 
racket,  a  chime." 

Lea\'in,u-  tlie  bluff  on  \\hi('h  stand  the 
old  foi-t  ruins  on  the  left  the  l)oat  i)asses 
through  the  long  bridge  to  land  at  Lar- 
lahcc's  Point  on  tlic  Vcniioiit  shore.  A 
tavern  stood  here  before  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  ancient  stone  store 
now  docs  duty  as  an  amusement  hall  to 
tlie  modern  hotel  standing  a  little  farther 
back. 

Eleven  miles  north  the  broadening 
lake  is  narrowed  by  the  approach  of 
Chinni(\v  Point  from  the  east  and  Crown 
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Defiance.  Opposite  the  fort  at  the  south- 
east, the  lake  is  narrowed  down  by  the 
near  approach  of  ]Mt.  Independence, 
which  was  also  fortified  while  8t.  Clair 
held  command.  Between  the  two  points 
ran  the  chain,  or  floating  bridge.  Across 
the  locust-covered  flat,  just  north  of  the 
ruins,  from  a  point  near  the  drawbridge, 
lay  Ethan  Allen's  route  in  1775. 

The  name  "  Tieonderoga "  is  the  com- 
posite of  a  dozen  or  more  Indian  terms 
with  something  of  the  same  sound,  is  Ti- 
eonderoga, Tieuderoga,  Cheonderoga, 
etc.,  the  words  used  by  the  natives  mean- 
ing the  coming  together  or  meeting  of 
ivaters    (Colden.   1765;   Pownell,   1774). 


Point  from  the  west.  Here  at  the  left, 
a  little  way  north  of  the  light-house,  are 
the  scarcely  visible  remains  of  Fort  St. 
Frederick,  built  by  the  French  in  1731. 
Under  its  protecting  guns  gathered  a 
considerable  village,  indicated  now  by 
the  remains  of  old  stone  walks  and  here 
of  old  came  the  Indians  to  trade  peltries 
for  l)eads  and  civilized  fire-water. 

Crown  Point  Fort,  standing  over  to- 
ward the  west,  was  commenced  by  Am- 
herst in  1759,  and  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  over  ten  million  dollars.  The 
extensive  earth-Avorks,  and  the  walls  of 
the  barracks,  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,   indicate  the  strength  and 
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extent  of  tlie  t'ortilicatioii  — from   which,  hiue  on  the  shoi'e  ten   miles   from    West- 

however,  no  <zun  was  ever  fired  at  an  ap-  poi't,  the  boat  passes  out  ovei-  tlie  bi-oad- 

proaehiiiii'    foe.      Dr.    Bixby    desiiiiiates  eninu'   lake   iiradually   nearin>i'  tlie    Ver- 

the  shores  of  the  i)eninsula   west  of  the  inont  side  in  its  approach  to  Burlinuton. 

ruins  as  the  pro])able  site  of  Cham])lain"s  A  prominent  object  as  we  approach  the 

battle  with  the  Iro(iuois  in  1609.  city   is  Rock  Dunder.  a   black  dome  20 

i'ort    Ilenrv,    two   miles   noi-thwc^st   of  feet    hiij'li.    believed    to    b(^    the    famous 
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Crown  Point,  is  exeeediimly  pictures(jue.  J\oek   RcLiio,  so  fre(|uently  mentiosied   in 

From    it    extends    a    raili'oad    weslwai'd  colonial     records    as    the    boundaiy    line 

with  an  average  urade  of  1*11  feet  to  the  between  the  lands  of  the  Indians  of  the 

mile.     It   has  three  "Ys"  where  the  na-  North  and  the  Five  Nations  of  the  South, 

ture    of   tlu'   ascent    renders   cui'ves   ini-  Burlin.uton  slopes  towards  the  sun,  a 

l)racticable   and    rises    1,M00   fe(4    in    its  beautiful    city    of    about    18,000    iidiab- 

seven  miles.  itants.     Here  are  the   University  build- 

West})ort  is  a  pretty  villaue  on  a  deei)  in^s  of  the  State  and  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 

l)ay    extendinji'    into    the    W(>s1ern    shore  a  military  post  whose  rou^'h  riders  hav-^ 

and   is  the  gateway  leading'  into  Keene  become  famous  the  countiy  throufih  for 

X'alley  and  beyond.     Here  is  an  excep-  their    skill    in     horsemanship.       In    th<' 

tionally    nice   liolel    known   as    Westport  (}reen   ^Mountain    Cemetery    is   a    luoini- 


lini. 

Split  ivock  Mountain  extends  aloiii;' 
(he  west  shoi'e.  "Barn  Rock""  shows 
the  upturned  ed<ie  of  sti'ata  lyinti'  at  a 
shar[)  anule  with  the  surface  in  a  l)old 
point  enclosing'  a  deep  harbor.  "The 
Palisades""     are     iii'and     perpendicular      as  the  Tell  of  Vcu'uiont. 


ment  of  l^ai're  ui-aniti^  50  feet  in  height 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Vermont's 
famous  son,  Ethan  Allen.  It  is  said 
they  vote  for  him  to  this  day  in  the 
somewhat  extended  rin-al  disti'icts  and 
among  the  mountains  he  is  looked  upon 


cliffs.  Hock  Harbor,  a  mile  fui'thei- 
noi'th.  shows  an  "efCort,""  where  (loth- 
am"s  one  time  l^oss,  Tweed,  ti'ied  his 
hand  at  diginu'  ore.  (Jrog  Harbor  —  a 
charming  little  cove  tlespite  its  name  — 
is  near  tlie  northern  end  of  the  moun- 
tain. 


Crossing  the  lake  to  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  Poi't  Kent  is  reached. 
From  this  })oiiit  a  spur  of  the  railroad 
runs  to  Au  Sable  Chasm,  three  miles 
inland. 

Six  miles  nortli  of  Port  Kent  is  Val- 
cour    Island.      Here,    October   11,    177(), 


After  touching  at  Essex,  a  small  vil-      the  first  naval  engagement  of  the  Kevolu- 
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tion  opcuiM'cd,  hctwct'ii  tlic  Britisli,  uii-  invilcd  lo  "(M)iiiiiiiii<^lc  in  pi-omiscuity "' 
(li'i-  coniiiumd  of  (*apt;iiii  'rhoiims  I'l-iii-  l)u1  nil  loo  soon  wvvv  on  tlic  I'ji.uiied  edge 
ulc,  and  tlic  Anici'icans  iindi'r  Benedict  of  individnality,  wliilc  the  musical  auc- 
Arnold.  The  Hfilish  eonnnand  was  vie-  tioneei-  warbled  over  the  odds  and  ends 
torious :  the  American  tied  destroyeil.  that  I'emained  to  satisfy  outside  de- 
Tlie  wreck  of  the  "  I\o\al  Savage"  lies  mands.  In  the  woi'ds  of  one  of  its  lead- 
under  water  at  tlie  south  end  of  Valcom*  ing    mcinbcrs    the    thiie^'    "busted,"    the 


ROCK  DUNDER  AND  JUNIPER   ISLAND 


Island.  [n  tliis  engagement,  although 
defeated,  Arnold  ac(iuitted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  admiration 
of  his  enemies  and  the  appi-oval  of  his 
superior  officers,  lie  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  January  ;]d,  1741.  and  died 
in  London,  June  14.  1801.  As  a  youth, 
turbulent;  as  a  soldier,  andjitious  and 
l)old  to  rashness.  Jealous  of  his  fellow 
oflicei-s,  and  the  transition  from  disco]i- 
tented  rebel  to  infamous  ti-aitor  was 
easy.  A  brilliant  connnander.  his  fall 
was  like  that  of  Lucifer. 

On  Valcour  Island,  in  1874.  was  estab- 

t  lished  "a  comnnuial  home,  based  on  the 
principles  of  social  science."     Here  the 

I     "Dawn    A'^alcour    Connnunity"    dawniMl 

'  on  an  ast(Miished  world  and  gi-ew  into  a 
mighty  powei-  (on  pajier)  with  "Col." 
John  AVilcox  to  fiu'iiish  the  intellectual 
and   "Uncle"   Owen   Shipman  the  tem- 

i    poral  home.     Here  congenial  spirits  were 


dawn  was  merged  into  twilight  and  an 
other   lesson   taught   on   the    imi)ractica- 
bility  of  promiscuous  family  love. 

Hotel  Chaniplain,  "the  su{)ei"l)," 
stands  on  a  bold  highland  that  puts  out 
fi'om  the  west  shoi-e,  just  noiili  of  Val- 
cour Island.  From  this  ])oint.  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles,  one  can  look 
southwai'd.  on  the  place  where  occui'red 
th(^  fii'st  naval  battle  of  the  United  States 
with  the  mother  counti-y.  and  northward 
to  the  scene  of  the  last. 

Isle  San  Michel  (of  old  called  Crab 
Island)  is  the  burial  place  of  the  sail- 
ors and  marines  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of 
Plaltsliui'gh.  North  of  this,  and  i)roject- 
ing  well  out  across  the  lake,  is  Cumber- 
land Head,  from  which  the  shore  recedes 
toward  the  north  and  west,  then  comes 
back  in  a  wide  circle,  endjracing  Cum- 
berland Bay.  Nearer  is  Cliff  Haven, 
site  of  the  Chami)Iain  Sunnner  School  — 
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in  summer  a  busy  village  and  a  center  of 
intellectual  advance. 

The  Battle  of  Plattslnir-h  was  fought 
in  this  bay  and  on  the  land  adjoining. 
Stripped  of  details  the  account  of  this 
decisive  engagement  is  as  follows:  On  a 
beautiful  Sa])])ath  morning,  September 
11,  1814,  the  American  land  forces,  un- 
der General  IMcComb,  entrenched  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Saranac  River  and  the 
American  tleet,  under  Commodore  IMac- 
donough,  were  sinndtaneously  attacked 
l>y  the  British  land  and  water  forces, 
under  General  Sir  George  Provost  and 
Connnodore  Uownie.  The  greater  weight 
of  metal  carried  by  the  British  squadron 
was  otfset  by  the  ])osition  occupied  and 
superior  handling  of  the  American  guns. 
The  engagement  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  the  latter,  only  a  few  small 
boats  of  the  enemy  ejecting  a  success- 
ful retreat.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  naval  engagement,  the  British  land 
forces,  consisting  of  14,000  infantry,  ad- 
vanced against  the  Americans,  3,000 
strong,  entrenched  at  points  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  rivei',  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  2,500  in  killed, 
wounded    and    missing,    beside    innnense 


stores  abandoned  in  their  retreat — which 
served  them  right  for  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath. 

Plattsburgh,  on  the  shore  of  Cumber- 
land Bay,  is  a  thriving  city  of  10,000  in- 
habitants. Here  the  steamboat  trip  ends 
and  trains  are  taken  for  the  niu'th  and 
over  the  Chateaugay  branch  of  the  D. 
&  H.  for  Saranac  Lake  and  Lake  Placid. 
Plattsburgh  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan, 
with  an  opinion  to  oft'er  on  every  (pu's- 
tion  of  day,  exerting  no  mean  influence 
through  its  wide-awake  newspapers. 

The  first  settler  was  Count  Charles  de 
Fredenburgh,  a  captain  in  the  f]nglish 
army.  The  warrant  conveying  the  land 
to  him  bore  date  June  11,  1769.  The 
property  reverting  to  the  State  after  the 
Revolution,  was  granted  in  1784  to 
Zephaniah  Piatt  and  others,  and  incor- 
porated into  the  town  of  Plattsburgh, 
April  4,  1785.  A  company  was  then  or- 
ganised which,  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
erected  a  mill  at  Fredenburgh  Falls. 
The  estimate  of  expense  contained, 
among  other  items,  the  following:  "For 
bread,  $65;  for  rum,  .$80." 

They  used  a  great  deal  of  bread  in 
those  days. 


ANARCHY 


^X    ANARCHIST,   glowing  with   zeal. 

Said  now  I'll  just  murder  and  steal. 
But  he  found  to  his  grief 

The  law  punished  a   thief— 

So  he  got  him  an  automobile. 


I  DROPPED  OFF  AT  FLAGSTAFF. 


THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  ARIZONA 


By  S.  R.  STODDARD 


IN  October  of  1894  I  dropped  off  at 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  then  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  which  lay  75  miles  north. 
Flagstaff  is  an  important  shipping  point 
in  a  grazing  center.  The  buildings  on  its 
one  street  were  mostly  saloons  and  ev- 
erything was  wide  open,  but  notwith- 
standing this  conservatism  they  knew 
correct  form  and  were  great  sticklers  for 
style.  In  one  place  I  saw  a  sign  "Per- 
sons eating  in  dining  room  must  wear 
their  COATS." 

The  cowboy  was 
much  in  evidence. 
Rollicking,  b  i  g- 
hearted  fellows 
were  they  and 
much  addicted  to 
cheering  b  e  v  e  r- 
ages.  They  looked 
upon  life  as  a  jollv 
joke  and  death,  if 
it  come  in  the  reg- 
ular way  by  gun  or 
knife,  but  an  inci- 
dental. The  Unit- 
ed Sta  t  e  s  1  a  w 
against  c  a  rrying 
concealed  weapons 
was  prominently 
posted      yet    every 

(Copyrighted,  1906,  S. 


man's  hip  pocket  bulged  ominously  and 
those  who  were  not  looking  for  trouble 
attended  exclusively  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. This  concession  made,  all  strang- 
ers were  accorded  a  generous  welcome. 
Gambling  was  business  or  a  diversion  as 
you  pleased.  Going  to  my  bed  in  the  ho- 
tel one  night  I  passed  through  a  room 
where  four  men  sat  at  a  table  and  before 
each  were  piled  chips  of  varying  colors 
and  values.  In  the  early  morning  three 
of  the  men,  ashen  or  hectic  according  to 
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their  gifts  of  endurance,  were  still  at  the      from  Flagstaff  we  stopped  for  lunch  and 

table.    One  for  cause  unknown  had  drop-     a  new  relay  of  horses.     The  lunch  consist- 

ped  out.  ed  mostly  of  canned  things.  Cattle,  cattle 

The  wa\-   to  The   Grand   Canyon   led      everywhere  but  not  a  drop  of  fresh  milk 

to  be  had.  It  was 
too  precious.  The 
calves  took  it  all 
while  mere  human 
creatures  were 
served  with  the 
condensed  stufif. 
And  in  all  that 
country  I  did  not 
find  even  a  passa- 
l)le  piece  of  beef 
served  at  table. 
The  hardy  cow- 
boy could  not 
wait.  When  in 
need     he     simply 

THROUGH  FOREST  LANDS.  j^jjj^^  ^  "critter" 

and  cooked  a  slab,  ordinarily  before  the 


over  a  lava  strewn  road  that  ran  through 
alternating  open  and  forest  land.  I  was 
the  only  passenger — in  fact,  the  stage 
was  run  that  day  exclusively  for  my 
benefit.  The  round  trip  cost  $25.00  and 
owing  to  the  construction  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  character  of  the  road  I  felt  that 
I  had  my  money's  worth.  The  grass  of 
this  section  is  brown  and  seemingly 
juiceless,  but  the  cattle  grazing  there  con- 
tradicted the  seeming,  for  all  were  fat  and 
sleek.  We  met  occasional  parties  of  cow- 
boys. One  that  was  especially  pictur- 
esque   I    held    up 

for  a  picture,  they 

good-natu  redly 

complying      and 

accepting    royally 

without  doubt  my 

promise  to     send 

them  copies. 

Eighteen  miles 
out  we  ran  into  a 
coral.  Here  the 
fleet  mules  that 
had  drawn  us 
thus  far  were  ex- 
changed! for  a 
pair  of  bronchos 
known  to  the  dri- 
ver respectively  as 
"Billy"  and 
"S  h  o  e  s  t  r  i  ng." 
Thirty-four   miles 


animal  heat  had  left  the  body.  It  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  have  it  hang  un- 
til in  proper  condition  to  eat  as  we  con- 
sider it  in  the  East.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger of  its  spoiling.  The  air  is  so  pure 
that  if  for  anv  reason  cattle  die  and  are 
left  exposed  the  bodies  do  not  decay  but 
dry  up  instead. 

A  spring  here  is  worth  more  than  a 
gold  mine.  At  this  point  was  the  last 
running  water  found  on  the  way  and 
was  valued  accordingly.     It  was  brought 


WE  RAN  INTO  A  CORAL. 
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from  its  source  in  pipes  and  emptied  from 
trouo^h  to  trouc^h  in  a  long-  line  where 
the  cattle  £rathered  to  drink  and  from 
which  they  were  not  inclined  to  wander 
far.  After  luncheon  "Peppersas"  and 
"Mustard"  were  hooked  on.  Peppersass 
was  a  frisky  little  sorrel  who  felt  her 
pine  needles.  Mustard  was  a  wiry,  wild, 
flea-bitten  mustanq-  who  went  to  pieces 
and  had  to  be  disciplined  rig-ht  there  be- 
fore we  started.  We  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  their  unwilUngness  to  g-o. 

At  5  -.30  we  made  station  number  three. 
56  miles  on  the 
road.  The  only 
water  at  this 
point  is  held  in  a 
huge  cement  tank 
for  the  needs  of 
horses  coralled 
here  during^  the 
season  and  w^as 
brought  in  barrels 
from  our  lunch- 
station,  requiring- 
four  horses  and  a 
man  two  days,  to 
secure  the  nine- 
teen barrels  which 
constitute  a  load. 
From  this  one  we 
were  advanced  bv 
"Beeswax"  and 
"Putty."  I  did  not 
get  at  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  names 
but  imag-ine  it 
had  something  to 
do  with  their  mo- 
tion. They  were  both  soft  and  slow  but 
would  not  run. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  reached  our  stop- 
pingf  place  on  the  edge  of  the  Canyon. 
We  had  been  thirteen  hours  in  doing-  the 
seventy-five  miles  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
stand.  A  welcome  light  streamed 
through  the  window  and  the  open  door 
of  the  hotel  office  which  was  a  lo.g  house. 
The  sleeping  accommodations  consisted 
of  wall  tents  with  wooden  floors,  warmed 
when  considered  necessary,  by  a  cheery 
kerosene  lamp.  My  natural  desire  for 
a  bath  after  the  dust  of  the  day  at  first 
caused  blank  astonishment  in   the  land- 


lord, then,  as  he  evidently  sized  me  up 
for  a  tenderfoot,  incontrovertable  arsfit- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  I  would  get  just 
as  dirty  next  day!  Finally,  as  a  conces- 
sion to  a  crank  that  might  become  dan- 
g-erous  if  not  appeased,  he  measured  out 
a  g-allon  of  water  from  the  slender  stock 
that  had  been  brought  in  on  condition 
that  I  should  drink  Apolinaris  which  was 
to  be  charged  at  a  moderate  (Western) 
price. 

Now,  one  may  g-o  to  the  very  rim  in  a 
Pullman  and  stop  at  a  modern  hotel  with 


wiiKui':  c. 


\T'i\LK    GATHERED    TO    DRINK. 

all  the  conveniences  of  civilization.  For 
this  the  main  line  is  left  at  Williams,  34 
miles  west  of  Fla.gstaff,  and  by  a  spur 
67  miles  north  to  the  Grand  Canyon  at 
a  point  16  miles  west  of  Grand  View, 
where  I  first  looked  into  the  abyss.  Na- 
turally, I  was  anxious  to  see  the  won- 
der so,  after  supper,  borrowing  a  lantern. 
I  went  out  and  stood  on  the  edge.  Tt 
was  a  good  lantern,  yet  it  left  something 
to  be  desired  for  the  scenery  was  mostly 
a  mile  deep  and  averaged  ten  miles  away. 
My  first  glimpse  in  the  morning  was 
through  an  opening  in  the  gnarled  and 
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THE   HOTEL  OFFICE. 

twisted  cedars.  I  doubted  if  I  looked 
on  solid  thino^s.  Rather  it  seemed  a 
g:limpse  of  a  red  and  yellow  sky  softened 
by  the  blue  haze 
while  below  was  r 
a  shifting:  sea  up 
out  of  which  caine 
iterraced  islands 
of  blood  and  .s^old. 
As  the  sun  rose 
hig^her  the  sea 
dried  up  and  I 
looked  down  into 
the  purple  and  on 
to  the  wonderful 
mountains  of  the 
depths.  Grander 
in  form  than  any 
mountains  of  the 
upper  earth  are 
they,  suggestino 
those  heavenly 
ones  that  Chris- 
tian beheld  as  he 
neared  his  jour- 
ney's end.  They 
stand  as  castles ; 
as  pinnacled  cath- 
edrals ;  as  mighty 


turrets  with  vertical 
walls ;  hip-roofed 
and  belvedered ;  as 
royal  tents  of  many 
colors  sloping-  true 
from  center-pole  to 
fluted  edge.  Deeper 
still,  glistening  in 
the  lowest  g^orge 
with  reflected  sky 
came  glimpses  of 
the  rushing  Colora- 
do in  seeming  but  a 
tiny    rivulet. 

Buttress   on    but- 
tress, terrace  on  ter- 
race, mountain  over 
mountain    they    rise 
up  level     with     the 
plain.        Ordinarily, 
with   thoughts   of   a 
mountain   one   asso- 
ciates   an    upheaval. 
These  come  from  erosian.     ]\Iind  can  not 
grasp  the  perspective  of  the  ages  passing 
while     the     slow     water     did     its     es- 
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tablished  work. 
Down  there  are 
peaks  higher 
than  the  highest 
of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  yet  their 
summits  are  low- 
er than  the  plain 
whereon  y  o  u 
stand.  The  ap- 
proach has  no 
suggestion  o  f 
what  awaits  you 
here.  Backward, 
and  at  right  and 
left  the  plateau 
stretches  level  as 
a  floor.  On  every 
side  a  plain  save 
this  entrancing 
horror  into  which 
you  gaze. 

Nowhere  else 
on  earth  have 
mountains  such 
color.  Founda- 
tions that  are  almost  blue,  long  lines  of 
cliffs  like  blood  growing  purple   in   the 


THE   MOUNTAINS   SEEN   BEYOND   A   HUNDF.ED   MILES  AWAY. 

distance,  summits  beyond  like  pure  gold. 

Line  on  line,  peak  on  peak  they  reach 
above  the  drift- 
ing mist. 

Here  one  loses 
all  sense  of  dis- 
tance. The  air 
like  a  crystal 
lens  seems  to 
b  r  i  ng  things 
near  that  are  far 
away.  You  ques- 
tion when  told 
that  that  tinv 
stream  down 
there  is  the  great 
Colorado  River, 
that  in  an  air 
line  it  is  over 
five  miles  away 
and  a  full  mile, 
vertically,  lower 
than  your  level. 
It  is  ten  miles 
across  to  the  op- 
posite side  yet  is 
as    clearlv   seen 


AN  INFERNO  SWATHED  IN  SOFT  CELESTIAL  FIRES. 
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1    WAS    UNPREPARED   FOR   THE    SIGHT. 

as  thoug^h  but  one.  At  the  east, 
where  the  Canyon  makes  a  bend 
toward  the  north,  to  the  wall  is 
twenty  miles.  Beyond  that,  over 
the  Painted  Desert  is  distinctly 
seen  a  mountain  rang^e  which  the 
chart  shows  to  be  at  least  a  hun- 
dred miles  away. 

C.  A.  Hig^gins,  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  has  seen  and,  with  the 
pen  of  a  poet  written : 

"An  inferno,  swathed  in  soft 
celestial  fires ;  a  whole  chaotic  un- 
der-world, just  emptied  of  prime- 
val floods  and  waiting  for  a  new 
creative  word ;  eluding  all  sense 
of  perspective  or  dimension,  out- 
stretching the  faculty  of  measure- 
ment, overlapping  the  confines  of 
definite  apprehension,  a  boding, 
terrible  thing,  unflinchingly  real, 
yet  spectral  as  a  dream.  The  be- 
holder is  at  first  unimpressed  by 
any  detail ;  he  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  ensemble  of  a  stupendous  pan- 
orama, a  thousand  square  miles  in 
extent,  that  lies  wholly  beneath 
the  eye." 


It  was  first  made  known  to  the  civi- 
lized world  by  Spanish  explorers  in  1540. 
The  Indians  regarded  it  with  supersti- 
tious belief  that  it  was  from  the  earth 
apart.  Venturesome  gold  seekers  knew 
of  it  vaguely.  The  belief  was  common 
that  it  poured  into  vast  caverns  and  ran 
long  distances  beneath  the  mountains. 
To  attempt  its  navigation  was  to  court 
certain  death. 

In  1857  Lieutenant  Ives  ascended  the 
river  in  a  little  steamer  called  the  Ex- 
plorer as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Virgin.  In  1869  Lieutenant  Wheeler  was 
sent  on  to  explore  the  Grand  Canyon 
from  below.  The  same  year  Major  J, 
W.  Powell,  undertook  the  passage  from 
above,  and  persisted  against  the  earnest 
remonstrance  of  friends  and  of  those  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  region.  In 
his  report  he  says: 

For  this  purpose  I  employed  four  rowboats 
and  made  the  descent  from  what  is  now  Green 
River  Station  throug'h  the  whole  course  of 
canyons  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin,  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  I  again  started  with 
three  boats  and  descended  the  river  to  the 
Crossing  of  the  Fathers,  where   I   met  a  pack 
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train  and  went  out  with  a  party  of 
men  to  explore  ways  down  into  the 
Grand  Canyon  from  the  north,  and  de- 
voted the  summer,  fall,  winter  and  the 
following   spring   to    this    undertaking. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  I  returned  to 
the  rowboats  and  descended  through 
Marble  Canyon  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
Df  Arizona,  and  then  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  it- 
self. Subsequent  years  were  given  to 
exploration  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  the   Grand  Canyon. 

In   1882  Mr.   C.   D.   Walcott,  as  my 
assistant  in  the  United   States  Geolo- 
gical  Survey,   went   with  me  into  the 
depths   of  the   Grand   Canyon.     Here, 
with  his  party,  he  was  shut  up  for  tho 
winter,  for  it  was  known  when  we  let' 
him  that  snows  on  the  summit  of  tli 
plateau    would    prevent   his    return    1 
the  upper  region  before  the  sun  shoul' 
melt  them  the  next  spring. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  a  gorge  217 
miles  in  length,  through  which  flows 
a  great  river  with  many  storm-born 
tributaries.  Down  by  the  river  the 
walls  are  composed  of  black  gneiss, 
slates,  and  schists,  all  greatly  impli- 
cated and  traversed  by  dikes  of  gran- 
ite. It  is  usually  about  800  feet  in 
thickness.  Over  the  black  gneiss  are 
found  800  feet  of  quartzites,  usually  in 
very  thin  beds  of  many  colors,  but  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  ringing  under  the 
hammer  like  phonolite.     These  quart- 
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zites  are  aslant, 
and  though  of 
igreat  geologic 
thickness  they 
make  but  800  feet 
of  the  wall.  The/ 
vary  greatly  from 
place,  to  place 
along  the  walls, 
and  in  many 
places  entirely  dis- 
appear. Above  the 
quartzites  there  are 
500  feet  of  sand- 
stones. They  are 
of  a  greenish  hu<\ 
but  are  mottle! 
with  spots  of 
brown  and  black 
bv  iron  stains. 
They  usually  stand 
in  a  bold  cHfif, 
weathered  in  al- 
coves. Above  the 
cliff  s  a  n  d  s  t  ones 
there  are  700  feet 
of  bedded  sand- 
stones and  lime- 
stones, which  are 
massive  sometimes 
and  sometimes 
broken     into     thin 
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^  CHEOPS  ROSE  IN   ITS  IMMENSITY 

strata.     These   rocks   are   often    weathered   in 
deep     alcove.        Over     the     above     sandstone 
there    are    i,6oo    feet    of    limestone,    in    many 
places   a  beautiful   marble,   as   in  Marble  Can- 
yon.   As  it  appears  along  the  Grand  Canyon  it 
is   always   stained   a   brilliant   red,   for   immed- 
iately over  it   there  are  thin  seams 
of  iron,  and  the  storms  had  painted 
these     limestones     with     pigments 
from  above.     Altogether  this  is  the 
red-wall  group.     It  is  chiefly  lime- 
stone.    Above    the    red    wall    there 
are  800  feet  of  gray  and  bright  red 
sandstone,   alternating   in   beds  that 
look  like  vast  ribbons  of  landscape. 
Let   it  be   called   the   banded   sand- 
stone.    And  over  all.  at  the  top  of 
the   wall,   is   the   Aubrey   limestone. 
1,000   feet   in   thickness.     This   An- 
lirev  has  much  gypsum  in  it,  great 
beds     of    alabaster    that    are    pure 
white  in  comparison  with  the  gre;'.t 
body   of   limestone    below.      In    the 
same  limestone  there  are  enormous 
beds    of    chert,    agates,    and    carne- 
lians.     This   limestone   is   especially 
remarkable    for    its    pinnacles    and 
towers. 

These  are  the  elements  with 
which  the  walls  are  constructed, 
from  black  buttress  below  to  ala- 
baster   above.     All    of    these    ele- 


ments weather  in  different  forms 
and  are  painted  in  diflferent 
colors. 

Wandering  idly  that  first 
day  along  the  brink  I  beheld 
an  apparition.  Bright  Angel 
trail  was  then  unknown.  Here 
was  one  in  the  flesh.  I  was 
unprepared  for  the  sight  an.l 
like  Moses  of  old,  modestly 
hid  my  eyes,  but  on  nearer  ap- 
proach discovered  that  it  was 
a  real  wrapper  she  had  on  in- 
stead of  what  I  at  first 
thought.  Diffidently  I  begged 
the  privilege  of  picturing  her, 
and  she  coyly  consented.  Then 
I  learned  that  she  was  one  of 
a  party  of  four,  taking  their 
vacation  trip  in  a  prairie 
schooner  in  which  they  slept 
at  night  with  their  other  val- 
uables, provisions,  etc.,  cook- 
ed and  ate  their  meals  in  the 
open,  and  in  this  not  unpleas- 
ant way  were  doing  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Later  I  received  a 
letter  written  by  the  same 
hand  and  another  picture  in 
glad  clothes  intended  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  one  I  then  secured,  and  with 
it  the  knowledge  that  I  had  unwittingly 
been  making  free  with  a  school  ma'am. 
The  second  dav  I  secured  a  guide  for 
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L,0(  ' 

weighing  600 
pounds,  75  per 
cent  pure  copper, 
and  sent  to  the 
Columbian  Expo- 
sition as  a  part  of 
Arizona's  exhibit, 
then  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  ore  to 
market  the  mine 
was  abandoned. 
Two  miles  further 
and  2,009  feet  low- 
er, according  to 
the  guide,  w  e 
found  the  first  wa- 
ter flowing  from 
the  ground,  and  in 
the  shade  of  a  cot 
tonwood  tree  had 
our  lunch. 

All  about  us 
were  mountains. 
Backward,  quite 
blue  with  the  dis- 
tance, was  the 
Golden  Lion     and 


iJOWN    THE    RIVER. 


the  notch  through 
which  we  had  de- 
scended. Near  by, 
Cheops  rose  in  its 
immensity,  beside 
which  the  Cheops 
of  the  East  would 
appear  but  as  a 
tiny  cone.  Along 
the  circling  ter- 
race we  went 
towards  where 
gold  topped  Vish- 
nui's  Temple  stood 
while  Castor  and 
Polox  reared  their 
iinconquered  heads 
further  at  the  left. 
Halting  on  the 
way  near  where 
Bright  Angel  trail 
now  joins  this  old- 
er one,  we  looked 
down  from  the  last 
terrace  into  the 
gorge  where  ran 
the  river.  Yellow 
as   gold   it   seemed 
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the  trip  into  the 
lower  regions. 
This  guide  was 
well  worth 
knowing.  Once 
he  owned  claims 
to  the  value  of 
$100,000  and  a 
ranch  with 
sheep  worth 
$10,000,  but  he 
ventured  into 
"the  street"  and 
went  broke  on 
wool.  As  a 
guide  he  was  a 
success.  In  ad- 
dition to  know- 
ing things  gen- 
erally that  were 
going  on  in  the 
outside  world 
he  knew  things 
about  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  more 
interest  than  its 
mere  trails. 

He  on  his 
sturdy  sorrel 
and  I  on  a  sure- 


I. 


WHEN   W'E   LOOKED   DOWN   INTO   THE    RED   CANYON. 


footed  white  mule  broke  over  the  edge 
of  the  clifif  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
first  view  and  went  down  into  the 
depths.  The  way  led  zigzag,  down 
slopes  like  the  roof  of  a  house,     along 


balconies  overhanging  unknown   depths, 
on  shelves  in  cliffs  descending  vertically 
a  thousand  feet — at  Suicide  Point  it  was 
1,500   feet,   and   a  hair-raiser     as     one 
looked  over.       Hull  explained     that     it 
was  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  such 
a  good      place  if 
one    was    inclined 
that  way.  As  we, 
belated,  crept  past 
it    by     moonlight 
on  the  return  that 
■light,  I  wondered 
as    to    the   sensa- 
tion     of      the 
plunge. 

This  trail  was 
opened  in  1891 
to  reach  a  copper 
mine  three  miles 
from  the  rim  as 
we  traveled,  and 
2.800  feet  below. 
From  it  was  tak- 

CASTOR  AND  POLOX  REARED  THEIR  UNCONQUERED  HEADS.        en    a   lump   of  Ore 
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as  compared  with  the  deep  red  of  the 
rock  through  which  it  ran.  Beyond  the 
red  cliffs  rose  other  mountain  heie^hts, 
and  over  all  I  saw  a  storm  cloud  gather 
and  break,  and  the  rain  descending 
through  the  crystal  vault,  yet  as  it  fell  it 
vanished ;  dissolved  and  drank  up  by  the 
thirsty  air  before  it  could  reach  the 
ground.  It  is  the  common  way.  Storms 
gather  and  break  in  the  upper  air,  but 
the  rain  seldom  reaches  earth.  Yet 
sometimes  the  powers  of  the  upper  air 
prevail  over  the  lower,  and  the  floods 
from  some  fierce  cloud-burst  almost  in  a 
moment  trans- 
form the  dry 
beds  of  can- 
yons into  roar- 
ing torrents 
that  sweep  ev- 
erything be- 
fore them.  Still 
with  this  occa- 
sional cloud- 
burst the  aver- 
age rainfall  of 
the  section  is 
but  about  three 
inches  in  the 
entire  year. 
Here  we  left 
our  steeds,  for 
the  rest  of  the 
wav  was  too 
steep  for  four- 
footed  beasts 
to  descend. 

We  are  in  a 
warmer  cli- 
mate now. 
From  the  top 
to  the  bottom 
one     passes 

through  about  all  the  changes,  from  tem-- 
perate  zone  to  the  airless  tropics.  I  had 
shed  garments  along  the  way  until  its 
salient  points  were  most  efifectively 
flagged,  and  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
losing  the  way.  Hull  said  I  brought 
back  pleasant  memories  of  a  fashionable 
bathing  beach  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
I  had  inadvertentlv  dropped  the  remark 
while  we  were  eating  our  lunch  that  the 
way  was  not  restful,  and  he  had  fired  off 
that  ancient  thought  about   being  born 


tired  as  an  original  idea.  I  admitted  the 
fact.  When  we  looked  down  into  the 
Red  Canyon  at  the  yellow  river  flowing 
below  he  suggested  that  this  was  about 
the  limit  of  the  usual  trip.  I  thought 
I  could  stand  it  a  little  further.  Later 
he  became  suspiciously  solicitous  about 
my  well  being,  and  thought  we  had  gone 
about  far  enough.  Descending  still 
further,  he  showed  that  he  was  some- 
what disgusted  at  my  perversity,  but 
when  I  intimated  that  I  had  not  come 
3,000  miles  to  stop  short  at  that  addi- 
tional number  of  feet,  he  gave  me  quite 


ON    THE    WAT    BACK. 


clearly  to  understand  that  I  could  have 
all  the  fun  I  wanted,  only  I  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  just  as  far  up  as  it  was 
down,  and  a  damned  sight  harder.  We 
reached  the  river  at  last.  He  formed 
the  rim  of  his  sombrero  into  a  cup  in  a 
way  that  woodsmen  learn,  and  dipping 
from  the  stream  offered  me  a  drink.  It 
was  yellow  and  thick  with  mud,  but  it 
was  nectar.  The  place  was  a  furnace. 
The  heat  almost  intolerable.  No  faintest 
breath   stirred  the  water.       My  tongue 
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was  too  lar^e  for  my  mouth,  which,  in 
addition,  seemed  filled  with  cotton  that 
would  not  out.  I  was  triumphant,  but 
pa^'ing-  for  it.  Some  spears  of  ^^rass, 
juiceless  as  dried  hay,  which  I  essayed 
to  chew,  offered  sli,^ht  relief,  but  I  had 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  hearing:  in  tard> 
acknowledgement  and  as  a  concession  to 
sand,  that  I  was  the  first  man  who  had 
ever  g-one  all  the  way  to  the  bottom — 
for  pleasure. 

Past  this  in  1871  came  the  intrepid 
Major  Powell  from  above.  Near  this 
point  the  three  men  deserted,  preferring 
risk  of  savag-es  to  the  terrors  of  the 
further  unknown  way.  The  little  world 
that  knew,  wondered  at  Major  Powell's 
darino-  yet,  two  years  before  his  venture, 
a  man  went  throug-h  alone,  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  stream  from  far  above 
and  reaching-  civilization  below,  bruised 
and  nearly  exhausted  from  star^vation 
and  exposure.  The  substance  of  the 
story  is  told  by  C.  C.  Parry,  Assistant 
Geolog-ist,  in  a  report  to  the  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  dated  Jan- 
uary 6,  1868  a  yeir  before  Major  Pow- 
ell's first  attempt.  In  the  report  Prof. 
Parry  says: 

"When  finally  resncued  this  man  presented  a 
pitable  object,  emaciated  and  hae-,?ard  from 
abstinence,  his  bire  feet  literally  flayed  from 
constant  exposure  to  drenching-  water,  agQ-n- 
vated  by  occasional  scorchings  of  a  vertical 
sun:  his  mental  faculties,  though  still  sound, 
liable  to  wander,  and  verging  close  on  the 
brink  of  insanity.  Being,  however,  of  a  natur- 
ally strong  constitution,  he  soon  recovered 
his  usual  health,  and  is  now  a  stout,  hearty, 
thick-set  man.  His  narrative  throughout 
bears  all  the  evidences  of  entire  reliability, 
and  is_  sustained  by  collateral  evidence,  so  that 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
actually  accomplished  the  journey  in  the  man- 
ner and  in  the  time  mentioned  by  him. 

Here  is  the  story  from  the  original  let- 
ter literally  as  written.  Its  unconven- 
tional directness  lifts  it  above  mere  pol- 
ished English  ;  its  unconscious  strengtli 
carries  conviction  of  its  truth.  Its  au- 
thenticity is  vouched  for  bv  John  E.  Par- 
ry. Esq.,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. :  nenhew 
of  Dr  Parry,  quoted  above.  The  letter 
is  shown  in  its  original  envelope  bearing- 


the  old  three-cent  Government  stamp, 
duly  cancelled,  with  post-mark  and  date, 
"St.  Thomas,  A.  T.,  Oct.  1-67,"  written 
on  as  was  common  at  small  post  offices  at 
that  time.  It  is  addressed  in  the  same 
hand  as  written  within,  to  "J^shay  H. 
White,  Kenosha,  Wis." 

Navigation  of  the  Big  Canon 
A  Terrible  Voyage 
Calluille  September  26,  1867. 
Dear  Brother  it  has  ben  some  time  sence  i 
have  heard  frome  you  i  got  no  ancer  from  the 
last  letter  that  i  roat  to  you  for  i  left  soon 
after  i  rote  i  Went  prospected  With  Cao'.in 
Baker  and  Gorge  Strole  in  the  San  Won  mon- 
tin  Wee  found  very  god  prosoeck  but  noth 
that  Wold  pay  then  Wee  stare  Down  the  San 
Won  river  Wee  travel  down  a  bout  200  miles 
then  W^ee  cross  over  on  Coloreado  and  Camp 
Wee  lad  over  one  day  Wee  found  out  that 
Wee  Cold  not  travel  down  the  river  and  our 
horse  Wass  Sore  fite  and  Wee  had  may  up 
our  mines  to  turene  back  When  Wee  Was 
attacked  by  15  or  20  utes  indns  thay  kill 
Baker  and  Gorge  Strole  and  my  self  took  fore 
ropes  off  our  bourse  and  a  ax  ten  pounds  ot 
flour  and  our  gunns  We  had  15  millse  to  Woak 
to  Colarado  We  got  to  the  river  Jest  at  night 
Wee  bilt  a  raft  that  night  Wee  got  it  bilt  abot 
teen  o  clock  tha  night  Wee  saill  all  that  night 
Wee  had  good  sailing  fro  three  days  and  the 
Fore  day  Gorge  Strole  Was  Wash  of  from  the 
raft  and  down  that  left  me  alone  i  thought  that 
it  Wold  be  my  time  next  i  then  pool  off  my 
boos  and  pands  i  then  tide  a  rope  to  my  Wase 
i  Wend  over  falls  From  10  to  15  feet  hie  my 
raft  Wold  tip  over  three  and  fore  time  a  day 
the  thard  day  Wee  loss  our  flour  and  fore 
seven  days  i  had  noth  to  eat  to  ralhhide  nife 
Caber  the  8  days  i  got  some  muskit  beens  the 
1.3  days  a  party  of  indis  frendey  thay  Wold 
not  give  me  noth  eat  so  i  give  my  pistols  for 
hine  pards  of  a  dog  i  eat  one  of  for  super 
and  the  other  breakfast  the  14  days  i  rive  at 
Calluille  Whare  i  Was  tak  Caere  of  by  James 
ferry  i  Was  ten  davs  With  out  pants  or  boots 
or  hat  i  Was  soon  bornt  so  i  Cold  badly  Walk 
the  ingis  tok  7  head  horse  from  us  I  wish  1 
Can  rite  you  halfe  i  under  Went  i  see  the 
hardes  time  that  eny  man  ever  did  in  tie 
World  but  thank  god  that  i  got  throught  saft 
i  am  Well  a  gin  and  i  hope  the  few  lines  Will 
fine  it  you  all  Well  i  send  my  felt  respeck  to 
all 
Josh  ansee  this  When  you  get  it 

Dreck  you  letter 
to   Calluille 

Arizona 

Josh  ast  Ton  to  ancy 

that  letter  that  i 

rote  him  sevel  yeas 

a  goe. 

James   White 
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JOHN  MITCHELL-Coal  Miner 


JOHN  MITCHELL,  coal  miner,  ao;e 
35,  is  a  big-  American.  This  man, 
rather  below  than  above  medium 
height,  who  occupies  such  a  large  place 
in  the  public  as  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  began  life  at 
Braidwood,  Illinois,  thirty-five  years  ago. 
His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland 
and  who  had  been  miner,  farmer  and  sol- 
dier in  the  civil  war, 
died  when  the  boy  wa» 
six  years  of  age.  His 
mother,  having  prede- 
ceased her  husband  four 
years  and  he  having 
married  again,  young 
young  Mitchell  was  left 
in  care  of  a  stepmother. 
His  early  education  con- 
sisted in  a  few  weeks 
at  school  for  three  or 
four  years,  as  he  could 
not  be  spared  from  his 
work  at  home,  which 
was  largely  caring  for 
his  vounger  half-broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

At  ten  years  of  age 
the  boy  ran  away  from 
home  and  went  to  work 
on  a  farm.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  entered 
the  mines  as  a  door  boy, 
and  he  joined  the 
Knights  of  Labor  at  fif" 
teen.  He  then  read  and 
studied  niehts,  Bel- 
lamy's "Lookino'  Back- 
ward" and  Spencer's 
"Social  Statics"  forming 
strong  impressions  upon  his  mind.  Be- 
fore he  was  of  age  young  Mitchell  made 
two  tri]3s  to  the  West  and  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  re- 
turning to  the  place  of  his  birth  to  marry, 
and  soon  afterward  moving  to  his  pres- 
ent home,  in  Spring  Valley. 

Mitchell  became  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  on  the  formation 
of   the   organization    in    1890.      He   was 
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soon  afterward  made  secretary  of  his 
sub-district  organization,  and  then  rose 
to  the  position  of  national  organizer.  In 
January,  1892,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
he  was  elected  national  vice  president, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  President 
Ratchford  during  the  year  was  appoint- 
ed acting  president.  The  following  Jan- 
uary he  was  elected  president,  and  he  has 
been  unanimously  re- 
elected every  year  since. 
His  popularity  among 
the  mine  workers  may 
be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  was  murdered 
and  the  news  reached  the 
coal  fields  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  been  shot  the 
men  left  their  work  and 
proceeded  to  organize 
for  the  purpose  of 
wreaking  vengeance. 
When  they  learned  that 
it  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and 
not  President  Mitchell 
who  was  the  victim,  their 
anger  cooled  at  once  and 
they  returned  to  their  in- 
terrupted labors. 

It  is  alwavs  interest- 
ing when  a  man  has 
achieved  prominence  as 
a  leader  of  men  in  great 
crises  to  know  how  he 
has  reached  that  posi- 
tion, which  comes  to 
son-e  by  striving  and  is 
forced  upon  others. 
Mitchell  seems  to  be  what  is  known 
as  "a.  born  leader."  In  an  able  sketch 
of  the  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  by  his  private  secretary,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Catharine  Morris,  we  find  some 
information  on  this  point. 

"President  of  an  athletic  club  of  young 
coal  miners  of  Braidwood,  his  home  town, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  John  Mitchell  has 
been  the  president  or  the  leading  spirit  of 
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some  proo^ressive  movement  ever  since," 
writes  Miss  Morris.  "He  has  entered  no 
department  of  human  interest  in  which 
he  has  not  soon  forg^ed  to  the  front  and 
become  the  leader,  the  presiding-  officer, 
the  one  to  whom  all  looked  for  g^uidance 
and  advice.  In  his  young  manhood  he 
became  interested  in  various  literary  and 
debating  societies,  but  it  was  always  as 
president  of  these  societies  that  he  was 
known,  and  when  later  he  took  up  the 
more  serious  duties  of  citizenship  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Spring  Valley,  111.,  the  town 
which  was  then  and  is  now  his  home. 

"His  ready  wit,  his  logic  and  his  facil- 
ity in  debate  helped  him  to  prominence 
in  the  small  circle  of  village  life,  as  his 
magnetism,  his  fairness  and  his  resource- 
fulness have  brought  him  forward  in  the 
world  of  work  and  made  him  a  figure 
unique  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
nation." 

Mitchell's  manner  is  flemocratic  to  the 
last  degree.  He  is  entirely  without 
"side"  and  he  does  not  allow  his  dignity 
to  become  a  burden.  Miss  Morris  says  of 
him :  "No  miner  grimy  with  the  dust  of 
the  pit,  no  cowbov  or  mule  feeder  who 
comes  to  him  fails  to  receive  a  pleasant 
greeting  and  the  word  of  advice  desired." 

The  labor  leader  is  just  as  much  at  his 
ease  with  the  mine  owners,  with  whom  he 
is  thrown  much  in  contact.  He  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  the  amount  of  a 
man's  wealth  is  likely  to  impress  its  own- 
er far  more  than  it  does  John  Mitchell. 
Indeed,  he  is  fond  of  gently  chaffing 
some  of  these  heavy  plutocrats.  An  inci- 
dent in  point  occurred  at  the  joint  con- 
vention of  the  bituminous  miners  and 
onerators  in  Indianapolis  last  month. 
Mitchell  was  auestioning  a  wealthy  oper- 
ator of  Irish  birth  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  "Big  Four"  railroad  and  his 
plant.  The  operator  insisted  that  the 
railroad  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  com- 
pany, and  on  the  question  beine  pressed 
shouted  angrily:  "I  tell  you  I  control 
and  own  the  companv  absolutely !" 
"Good  for  you,"  cried  Mitchell,  gayly. 
"It's  more  than  you'd  have  done  if  you'd 
stayed  in  Ireland." 

Having  in  mind  just  what  he  wants, 
Mitchell  goes  about  getting  it  in  a  busi- 


ness-like way.  His  attitude  toward  the 
operators  is  that  of  a  business  man, 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  labor  and  who 
does  not  mingle  sentiment  with  business. 
If  he  has  dreams  of  the  universal  broth- 
erhood of  man  he  does  not  permit  them 
to  cause  any  haziness  in  his  mind  dur- 
ing his  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  toil- 
ers whom  he  is  endeavoring  to  serve. 
Obviously  he  believes  with  Carlyle  that 
"our  grand  business  undoubtedly  is  not 
to  see  what  lies  dimly  at,  a  distance,  but 
to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand." 

The  salary  of  John  Mitchell  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is 
$3,000  per  year.  According  to  estimates 
made  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  .Strike  Com- 
mission, the  amount  of  money  involved 
in  the  strike  of  1902  was  nearly  $100,- 
000,000.  That  is,  the  loss  to  the  rail- 
roads and  coal  companies  in  reduced 
freights  and  coal  receipts  was  $75,000,000 
and  the  loss  in  w^ages  to  the  mine  work- 
ers $25,000,000.  Mitchell  was  practical- 
ly in  control  of  the  situation.  There  are 
some  of  our  "captains  of  finance,"  re- 
cently in  the  public  eye,  who  would  hang 
their  heads  in  shame  among  their  fellows 
if  forced  to  admit  that  they  had  Mitchell's 
opportunities  and  came  through  without 
anything  substantial  to  show  for  it. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  however,  his  two-storv  house 
in  Spring  Vallev,  111.,  and  the  salary  that 
means  comparative  wealth  in  a  village  of 
2,500  inhabitants,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
the  respect  of  friend  and  foe  alike  and  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  ac- 
tual and  potent  factor  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  are  more  than  trreat  riches. 
As  is  but  natural,  a  man  of  Mitchell's  ca- 
pacity receives  frequent  offers  of  large 
salaries  to  devote  his  abilities  to  com- 
merce, but  he  refuses  to  desert  his  pres- 
ent post.  Indeed,  he  declined  an  offer  of 
$4,000  for  twenty  lectures  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua circuit  on  the  o^roimd  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  justified  in  making 
anv  ens'asfements  that  might  conflict  with 
his  duties  to  the  mine  workers. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Can  John 
Mitchell,  who  has  measured  up  to  every 
dutv  so  far.  continue  as  a  coal  miner,  or 
will  he  in  the  natural  order  of  growth 
step  into  a  still  larger  field  ? 


ALPHONSO  XIII.— KING. 


IiMEAN  to  be  a  modern  king."  This 
declaration  was  made  by  the 
youthful  ruler  of  Spain  recently, 
when  he  was  upbraided  by  his  ministers 
for  lying  flat  on  his  back  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid,  while  tinkering  with  his  au- 
tomobile. This  \'Oung  man  has,  by  the 
way,  became  a  very  creditable  chauf- 
feur, and  frequently  drives  his  own  ma- 
chine. 

The  development  of  the  young  king 
from  a  taciturn,  sickly  little  boy  into  an 
active  and  charmingly  vivacious  youth, 
has  been  an  unexpected  and  delightful 
surprise  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
future  of  Spain.  To-day  he  frankly 
shows  the  jov  of  living,  together  with 
the  pride  of  being  king,  carrying  it  all 
off  with  the  smplicity  that  is  alwavs  the 
mark  of  a  superior  education.  For  all 
this  he  has  chieflv  to  thank  a  devoted 
mother,  Maria  Christina,  the  queen  re- 
gent, whose  tenderness  and  solicitation 
were  controlled  by  rare  intelligence. 

From  a  very  early  age  the  young 
king's  life  was  planned  with  strict  rou- 
tine and  his  education  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. His  days  were  full,  but  there  was 
as  much  recreation  and  open- 
air  exercise  as  there  was 
study.  He  rose  ever}-  morn- 
ing at  seven,  took  a  cold 
bath  and  practiced  hygienic 
o-vmnastics  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  came  breakfast  with  the 
queen  mother.  At  nine  the 
day's  studies  began.  For  an 
hour  he  was  deep  in  French 
or  English,  on  alternate  days. 
German  and  Spanish  were 
acquired  from  babyhood,  and 
the  king  speaks  all  four  lan- 
guages with  perfect  ease.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  rode  for  an 
hour  in  the  Casa  del  Campo ; 
and  at  eleven  had  military 
exercises'.  Then  came  lunch- 
eon and  a  drawing  lesson  at 


one  ;  at  two,  military  practice  and  recre- 
ation. At  three-thirty  he  had  a  history 
lesson :  and  after  that  a  fencing  class. 
At  half-past  five  there  was  instruction  in 
political  economy  and  administration  for 
an  hour;  at  seven-thirty,  after  dinner,  a 
music  lesson ;  and  nine-thirty  was  bed- 
time. 

When  the  young  king  reached  the 
i-narriageable  age  he  gave  his  ministers 
another  insight  in  his  character,  show- 
ing that  he  proposed  to  run  things  vig- 
orously, despite  royal  red  tape.  "Of 
one  thing  you  may  be  sure,"  he  told  his 
advisers,  "I  am  not  .going  to  marry  a 
photograph.  I  must  see  my  future  wife 
and  choose  her  myself."  A  year  ago 
one  of  the  greatest  wishes  of  his  life  was 
fulfilled  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  England — 
a  country  he  had  come  to  believe  the 
most  progressive  in  the  world.  Here 
he  met  the  Princess  Victoria  Eugenie, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg  and  Princess  Beatrice, 
youngest  child  of  Queen  A'ictoria.  The 
Princess  Ena,  as  she  is  familiarly  called, 
a  shy,  but  attractive  girl  a  little  more 
than  a  year  Alphonso's  junior,  was  the 
young  king's  choice  of  a  wife. 
It  is  sad,  however,  to  hear 
the  popular  and  promising 
young  man  say,  as  he  did 
shortlv  after  the  attempted 
assassination  on  his  wedding- 
day,  that  he  expects  to  die  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  So 
\r3A\y  attempts  have  been 
made  to  kill  him,  that,  like 
the  unfortunate  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  he  has  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate.  When  the 
conversation  naturallv  turned 
to  the  attempt  on  the  king 
and  queen.  King  Alfonso 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
made  the  following  signifi- 
cant statement,  showing  how 
he  views  the  future: 
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"Yes,  fortunately,  it  was  unsuccessful ; 
but  it  will  come  a^a'm.  It  may  be  any 
time — perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  with- 
in a  month,  perhaps  within  a  year — but  it 
will  come." 

The  face  of  the  kino^  wore  a  look  of 
calm  resignation  as  he  o^ave  this  fore- 
cast of  the  future. 

On  his  sixteenth  birthday,  just  four 
years  ago,  Alphonso  took  the  juramente, 
or  oath  of  kin.gship.  This  event  is  usually 
referred  to  as  his  coronation,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  never  been  crowned. 

Those  familiar  with  present  conditions 
in  European  states,  writes  Ysidro  del 
Blanco  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Maf^acine 
will  realize  that  the  role  of  a  constitu- 
tional king  in  Spain  is  difficult  and  un- 
grateful to  plav.  The  country  has  not 
vet  recovered  from  a  bad  despotism,  and 
in  political  life  there  is  much  to  be  puri- 
fied. The  young  ruler  has  so  far  at- 
tempted no  great  part  in  the  game  of 
world-politics,  but  he  I:as  had  several  op- 
portunities of  displav.ng  his  tact  and 
strength  of  will  at  home.  The  downfall 
of   the    unpopular    Maura    ministry    was 


brought  about  through  his  personal  in- 
tervention. Senor  Maura  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  backed  by  a  Cortes  that  was 
very  reactionary  and  did  not  fairly  rep- 
resent the  people.  The  latter  began  to 
fear  that  their  ruler  would  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  unpopular  and  un- 
representative government.  Now,  a  king 
of  Spain  has  no  politics  and  must  give 
no  expression  of  personal  leaning.  But 
Alphonso  began  to  make  frequent  visits 
to  the  University  of  Madrid  where  the 
professors  were  avowedly  Republicans, 
and  this  course  of  conduct  p-ave  great  as- 
surance to  his  people.  Finally  there 
arose  the  necessity  for  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  of  staff.  The  ministerial 
candidate  was  distasteful  to  the  king  be- 
cause another  better  deserved  the  post. 
Alphonso  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the 
decree  and  the  ministers  were  compelled 
to  hand  in  their  resignations.  This  act 
was  much  criticised  bv  the  politicians  of 
Europe,  but  it  brought  vast  comfort  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  They  knew 
tin  at  at  last  thev  had  a  modern  king. 


APART 

GUY  FREEMAN 

I    WALK  a  stranger  in  this  lonely  land, 
One  who's  of  the  crowd  yet  no  one  knows : 
A  familiar  face  or  clasp  of  welcome  hand 
I  miss;  their  hopes  are  their '^,  their  woes  their  woes. 

Quick  on  their  brows  I  see  the  passions  play ; 

For  them  all  interest  centers  here ; 
No  wandering  thoughts  and  aches  for  things  away. 

To  cause  them  misery  from  the  annals  near. 


How  hard  that  one  must  needs  so  selfish  be 
He  discord  finds  in  his  neighbor's  song: 

With  heart  half  torn  and  yet  no  sympathy, 

He  chills  within  himself,  a  recluse  in  the  throng. 


"i7  -:     'J^ 
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UNDOING  OF  OLD  SANDY 

A  Tale  of  the  Red  Fox  of  the  Little  River  Ridges 
By  GRAHAM  BURNHAM 

DOWN  along  the  Little  River  ridges,  "Old  Sandy,"  the 
red  fox,  was  giving  no  end  of  trouble  and  occasion- 
mg  a  variety  of  gossip.       Others  of  his   brothers 
and  nearest  of  km  from  time  to  time  had  succumbed  to  the 
teeth  of  the  hounds  ;but,   in  spite  of  all   strategy  known  to 
the  old  heads  and  in  disdain  of  the  persistent  energy  of  the 
many  and  various  packs    up   and   down   Little   River,    "Old 
Sandy"  continued  to  pluck  from  roost  and  pen,  here  a  favor- 
ite cock  or  pullet,  there  a  fat  goose,  and  escape  with  nothing 
more    disturbing   than  occasional  few  hours  run  ahead  of  a 
pack  put  hard  on  his  heels.      Indeed,  it  began  to  appear  that 
the  sly  rascal   rather  put  himself  to  occasional  trouble     to 
cross    a   hound's  path  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  noc- 
turnal routine.       Time  and  again  had  one  pack  or  another 
made  the  hills  echo  in  their  futile  efforts  to  run  "Old  Sandy" 
to  earth.       Each     time,  just  as   it  seemed     his   magnificent 
brush  was  in  their  grasp,  he  would  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner elude  the  pursuers  as  completely  as  if  he  had  vanished 
in  air. 

"Them  'ere  houn's  es  gits  so  fur  an'  so  long  an'  then  the 
varmint  jes'  nachelly  'pears  to  fly  .'way  in  the  air  some'ere 
down  thar  by  the  big  walnuts  an'  thev  hain't  no  use  tryin' 
to  do  nothm'  atter  that,"  declared  old  Uncle  Billy  Perkins 
shaking  his  head  sadly  to  the  crowd  at  the  store. 

Col.  Cox,  whose  lead  dog,  "Singer,"  and  pack  of  fifteen 
Kentucky  blues  were  conceded  to  be  sure  death  to  anything 
that  started  a  scent  and  didn't  have  wings  to  get  away  with 
agreed  with  Uncle  Billy  that  there  was  something  myste- 
rious about  "Old  Sandy,"  and  that  his  hounds  "tu'ned  to 
stone-dead  uns  when  they  took  up  01'  Sandy's  trail  an'  o-ot 
as  far  as  the  big  walnut  trees  down  on  Salt  Crick."  ^ 
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"It  do  seem  like  as  if  the  varmint  war 
a  speret  er  a  g-host,"  he  insisted.  "Jest 
about  the  time  he  otter  be  g;ittin  up  a 
sweat,  with  them  'ere  houn's  not  mor'n 
dirt-flyin'  distance  behin'  his  heels,  that 
'ere  fox  jes  h'g-hts  out  for  the  tall  timber 
down  by  the  Cag-el's  crossin'  an'  runs  up 
on  that  'ere  big-  ol'  cottonwood  an'  draps 
off  tether  side  the  branch  an'  thar,  by 
the  Etarnal,  he  jes  flies  off  like  this  'ere 
smoke  outen  my  pipe,  an'  they  ain't  no 
dog'll  hold  his  snout  to  the  groun'  frum 
thar  on!" 

Thus  did  trustworthy  evidence  accum- 
ulate and  reliable  news  travel  until  the 
expressions,  "as  slippery  as  Old  Sandy," 
and  "that'll  happen  when  they  ketch  Old 
Sandy,"  became  household  sayings 
throughout  the  country  from  the  South 
Canadian  t  o  t  h  e 
North  Fork,  whenev- 
er a  doubtful  issue  de" 
manded  the  guietus  of 
an  unanswerable  com- 
parison. 

In  the  minds  of  a 
few  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration only  did 
dreams  of  eventually 
capturing  Old  Sandy 
engender.  When  it 
came  to  a  point  that 
hounds,  stumbling  on 
the  trail  of  the  red 
fox,  would  put  their 
tails  between  their 
legs  and  sneak  home, 
the  old  timers  began  to  get  superstitious, 
and  finally  subsided  into  a  solemn  shak- 
ing of  their  heads,  and  several  of  the 
most  deeply  affected  began  to  attend 
meeting  at  the  settlement  with  noticeable 
regularity. 

It  also  began  to  be  observed  that 
several  grew  touchy  and  sensitive  to  the 
mention  of  old  age,  until,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  casual  mention  of  the  terri- 
torial asylum  came  up  at  the  village 
store,  Uncle  Hiram  Sanders  rose  pain- 
fully from  his  seat  on  a  cracker  box  be- 
hind the  stove,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  mail,  went  home  in  a  noticeably  ab- 
sorbed mood.  After  two  days'  moping 
about  the  place  he  went  out  and  shot  his 
ten  dogs,  and  returning  to  the  house 
got  down  from  the  topmost  shelf  over 


the  fireplace  a  long  dust-covered  family 
Bible  and  began  to  devote  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  perusing  the  songs  of 
Solomon,  thumbing  particularly  those 
pages  that  dwelt  on  the  briefness  of  the 
days  of  man  and  the  vanities  of  earth. 

Joe,  aged  fourteen  years,     the  young- 
est  son   of   Uncle   Hiram,   watched   the 
coma  that  had  settled  down  over  his  erst- 
while optimistic  parent,  and ,  on  compar- 
ison  of  notes  with   several  of  his  com- 
panions of  the  countryside,     discovered 
that  the  deepening  religious     sentiment 
and  mental   gloom   was   confined   to  the 
owners  of  hounds  along  the  ridge.       A 
simultaneous  filling  up  of     the     rough 
board  pews  of  the  meeting  house  over  at 
the  Valley  Springs  school  by  those  who, 
until  lately,  had  been  putting  in  the  Sun- 
days following     yelp- 
ing packs  through  the 
hills,   connected   itself 
in     some     mysterious 
manner  with  Old  San- 
dy in  Joe's  unanalytic 
mind.       This  impres- 
sion was  deepened  one 
Sunday      morning 
when,     upon       the 
preacher       preaching 
from   the   text;    "The 
foxes       have     holes ; 
etc.,"  a  sudden  hump- 
ing of  shoulders  and 
an  outburst  of  groans 
and     hoarse     wailing 
sobs  came    from    the 
men's  side  of  the  meeting  house,  so  con- 
vincing to  the  watchful  eye  and  ear  of 
Joe  that  he  prodded  a  pin  into  the  leg  of 
a  dosing  seat-mate  and  whispered :  "Dad 
an'  yure  dad  an'  they  all  is  gittin'  relig- 
ion count  o'  or  Sandy  an'  cause  they  all 
thinkin'  they  air  goin'  plum'  daffy." 

That  afternoon  in  Uncle  Hiram's  barn 
loft  half  a  dozen  boys  were  secreted.  In 
their  midst  was  Joe. 

"I've  got  a  idee"  he  was  declaring.  "I 
been  figgerin'  out  somethin'  'bout  Old 
Sandy.  Mebbe  I  hain't  right,  an'  mebbe 
I  be.  To-morrow  night  you  all  git  yer 
dad's  houns" — he  swallowed  a  lump  in 
his  throat  as  he  thought  of  his  own  pack 
buried  down  back  of  the  cane  patch — "an' 
meet  me  over  by  Wahl's  bluffs  an'  we'll 
see. 
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The  next  night  five  shadowy  fig'ures 
were  huddled  at  the  foot  of  Wahl's  Bkiff. 
A  short  distance  away  twenty  hounds 
with  muffled  muzzles  were  tied  together 
on  a  lariat  rope. 

"Now  Sam  Cox  and  Bill  Cagel,  you  all 
come  along  'ith  me  an'  you  other  fellers 
take  the  houn's  an'  ketch  Ol'  Sandy's 
trail  an'  start  'em  off."  So  saying  Joe 
struck  off  with  his  two  companions  down 
Salt  creek  and  soon  reached  the  cotton- 
wood  ;  and,  crossing  the  stream,  were 
under  the  great  walnut  trees. 

"Now,  fellers ;  I  done  figgered  out 
that  Old  Sandy  hez  been  runnin'  to  this 
h'ere  tree  an'  slippin'  walnut  hulls  on  his 
feet  an'  then  runnin'  off  an'  foolin'  the 
houn's !  Course  you  understan'  a  houn' 
couldn't  trail  a  fox  in  walnut  hulls  fer 
shoes !  Now,  git  busy 
an'  help  gather  up  ev-  ^  '/v. 

erv  hull  an'  we  shore  ,'■■    -^^ 

got   or    Sandy." 

Stupefied  at  the 
proposition,  neverthe- 
less the  boys  got  busy 
and  had  almost  com- 
pleted their  task 
when  far  and  away 
sounded  the  deep 
tongued  chorus  of 
the  hounds  as  they 
struck  a  scent. 

"Up  the  tree,"  or- 
dered Joe,  "That's 
Singer ;  an'  hotter'n  a 
mink." 

With  agility  born  of  almost  daily  prac- 
tice, the  boys  were  soon  high  up  in  the 
giant  walnut  trees.  The  night,  which 
had  been  misty,  began  to  clear,  and  the 
moon  burst  forth  and  lighted  up  the 
scene.  Gradually  the  almost  inaudible 
sound  of  the  dogs  "giving  tongue" 
swelled  to  a  chorus  of  the  fierce  blood- 
hungry  pack.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  sound.  Suddenly  a  dark  form  dart- 
ed from  the  thicket  across  the  stream 
and  ran  up  the  trunk  of  the  leaning  Cot- 
tonwood. It  paused  at  the  top  of  the 
snag  and  then  leaped  to  the  ground  and 
slipped  beneath  the  limb  upon  which 
Toe  and  his  companions  were  clinging. 
To  and  fro  under  the  tree  it  darted, 
seemingly  puzzled,  or,  looking  for  some- 


thing.      Now  it  stopped  and  seemed  to 
be  licking  its  foot. 

As  the  moon  slipped  behind  a  cloud  a 
dark  stream  seemed  to  emerge  from  the 
far  thicket  across  the  creek  and  pour  like 
a  flood  over  the  bank,  and,  as  the  moon 
emerged  again,  the  flood  seemed  to  break 
into  living  creatures. 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  advancing  pack 
the  fox  had  darted  away  from  the  tree 
as  the  pack  came  up  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  and  like  a  cloud  pursuing  its 
shadow,  the  pack  swept  on  after  its  quar- 
ry with  lolling  tongues  and  the  silence  of 
certainty. 

The  next  moment  a  shrill  cry  of  the 
kill  rent  the  air  high  above  the  pande- 
monium of  the  pack.       Rather     falling 
than   climbing   down,    the   boys   reached 
the  ground  and  dart- 
ed through  the  thick- 
et to  a  glade  beyond 
just   in   time   to   beat 
off  the  pack  from  the 
last  that  was  animate 
of  Old  Sandy. 

The  next  morning, 
to  the  throngs  that 
flocked  from  the 
countryside  to  the 
village  to  view  the 
last  mortal  remains  of 
Old  Sandy,  the  red 
fox  of  the  Little  River 
ridges,  Joe  told  his 
story. 

"You  see,  I  jest  fig- 
gered thet  Old  Sandy  was  foolin'  you 
all  an'  them  houn's  by  runnin'  to  them 
'ere  walnut  tiees  and  slippin'  walnut 
hulls  on  his  feet  an'  gittin'  away.  You 
all  kin  see  as  no  houn'  trail  walnut 
hulls,"  he  said  quietly. 

A  little  group,  composed  of  Uncle 
Hiram,  Colonel  Bill  and  L^ncle  Billy  Per- 
kins retired  to  the  rear  of  the  village 
store. 

"I'll  be  damned,  plumb  damned,  ef  I 
kin  believe  it,"  muttered  Col.  Bill  Cox. 

"It  do  soun'  onlike  fac't,"  assented 
L'^ncle  Billy  Perkins. 

Uncle  Hiram  only  shook  his  head  and 
struck  out  for  home. 

The  news  of  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery    of     Old     Sandy     was     "norated" 
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throug"h  the  hills,  and  while  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  some,  there  are  others  who 
still  doubt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
painful  thingf  to  record,  but  true,  that 
the  meeting-  house  was  a  trifle  lio;ht  on 
the  men's  side  on  the  following  Sunday. 
"Them  songs  of  Solomon  is  all  right 
fer  them  as  hez  got  fever  an'  chills,  an' 
believes  in  hants,"  remarked  Uncle  Hi- 
ram the  following  morning  as  he  climbed 
up  in  a  split  bottom  chair  and  shoved  the 
old  family  Bible  far  back  on  the  topmost 


shelf  over  the  fireplace,  and  threw  a  few 
old  papers  over  it.  Then  stepping  to 
the  kitchen  door  where  his  wife  was 
washing  the  breakfast  dishes,  he  said : 
"I'm  goin'  to  ride  over  to  Sam  Martin's 
this  mornin',  mother,  to  look  at  a  pair 
o'  houn'  pups  ez  I've  heard  he  was 
wantin'  to  git  shet  of."  After  dropping 
his  eyes  before  the  steadfast  gaze  of  Aunt 
Lizzie,  he  added,  "I  bin  thinkin'  tain't 
quite  right  to  hev  the  place  an'  you  hyar 
so  much  alone  without  no  dorg,  an'  spec- 
ially a  houn'  to  min'  the  place." 


DEMETRIA:  A  STORY  OF  ARCADIA 


By  M.  L.  JENKIN 


THE  sun  was  glaring  like  fire. 
The  place  was  once,  in  the  far- 
away great  days,  famous  because 
the  god  Apollo  had  his  temple  there. 

The  high  crest  of  the  hill  was  green, 
made  golden  by  the  sun  rays  of  midday. 
White  boulders  on  the  hillside  had  been 
baking  for  centuries,  for  the  sun  was 
master  up  there ;  master,  too,  down  in 
the  valleys  where  the  shepherds  of  Bas- 
sae  had  their  huts. 

Above  the  hill  and  the  boulders  tower- 
ed the  great  white  pillars  of  the  Bassae 
temple. 

No  dwellings  were  near ;  tradition  sa3's 
there  never  had  been. 

How  the  priests  of  the  temple  lived,  or 
where,  no  man  has  ever  told.  The  shep- 
herds of  the  mountains  look  superstiti- 
ously  upon  the  vast,  silent  ruins.  They 
feel  they  are  stronger  even  than  the  great 
men  of  old  Greece,  and  they  are  silent. 
They  know  everything ;  they  hold  such 
secrets ;  they  perhaps  will  one  day  burst 


forth  and  speak,  for  the  shepherds  know 
that  Greeks  were  great  once. 

To  feel  this  vaguely  is  all  the  shep- 
herds and  the  young  shepherd  girls  of 
Bassae  do.  Legends,  built  on  the  old 
myths,  live  on  in  the  broken  houses ; 
maize  is  grown  and  eaten ;  vines  grow, 
and  the  wine  slakes  one's  thirst.  One 
lives !  that  is  about  all  the  peasant  of  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia  thinks  about. 

But — the  Bassae  temple? 

Its  columns  are  erect  when  other  tem- 
ples have  no  stone  left  one  upon  another. 
In  that  vast  green  mountain  solitude  one 
can  see  how  its  divisions  went ;  one  can 
look  around  and  imagine  worshippers 
coming  up  from  the  great  cities  of  the 
Peloponnese ;  one  can  picture  priests  and 
processions  and  garlanded  sacrifices  and 
singing  men  and  maidens.  The  moun- 
tains saw  it — the  mountains  see  it  now. 
The  great  antiquities  have  gone — the 
sages,  the  artists,  leaving  their  work 
alive,  and  now  there  are  the  busy  uncon- 
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querable  tourists  from  east  and  west, 
north  and  south. 

Some  tourists  lose  their  way  on  the 
mountains.  Three  nights  ago  only  did 
two  lost  travelers  come  down  tired  and 
faint  into  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Bassae. 

Demetria,  the  goat  girl,  was  the  first 
to  see  them ;  she  knew  the  strange  dress 
and  the  foolish  hats  that  must  be  so  hard 
and  never  could  shade  from  the  sun. 
How  much  wiser  was  her  old  faded  pur- 
ple mantle,  that  could  keep  every  scrap 
of  heat  from  her  head. 

They  rode  on  horses,  and  the  agoyi- 
ates  (horse  boys)  she  knew  by  sight,  be- 
cause they  had  brought  other  travelers 
to  the  ruins. 

Skipping  from  boulder  to  boulder, 
hurrying  her  goats,  Demetria  got  home 
and  told  her  tale  before  the  strangers 
came  down. 

One  was  a  fair-haired  lady  and  one 
was  dark ;  they  had  lost  their  way. 

And  it  was  getting  night. 

Then  their  guide  confessed  his  own 
ignorance ;  he  could  not  even  lead  them 
over  the  pathless  mountains  back  to  the 
point  whence  he  had  strayed.  A  Bassae 
man  must  take  them  there,  and  then  he 
himself  could  guide  them  back  to  Andrit- 
saena. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  try 
to  find  some  sleeping  place  in  Bassae ; 
there  were  only  hovels  there. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  was  out 
and  gapin<T.  or  shouting,  or  gesticulating, 
and  the  ladies,  who  did  not  understand 
modern  Greek,  were  in  despair. 

In  the  end  they  had  Demetria's  home 
— one  huge,  empty  room.  Dirt  and  dust 
inexpressible ! 

But  Demetria  was  kind  and  the  ladies 
were  tired,  and  when  the  parting  came 
on  the  morrow,  and  the  ladies  shook 
hands  and  said  "Addio"  and  "Evcharis- 
to"  (thanks),  the  young  goat-girl  saw 
them  ride  away  with  regret. 

She  had  always  hidden  her  prettv 
brown  face,  or  had  run  away  when  her 
goats  had  led  her  among  strangers  up 
at  the  ruins. 

"Never  again  did  Demetria,  or  "  'Met- 
thri" — to  try  and  give  her  nickname  wath 
the   modern    Greek    "th" — object   to   thr 


temple  precincts.  '  She  might  be  shy  still 
— that  was  a  question  she  did  not  enter 
into — but  she  was  mastered  by  an  uncon- 
querable desire  to  see  again  those  stran- 
ger ladies  who  could  not  talk  her  Greek. 

So  things  stood  with  Demetria  the 
goat-herd  on  the  day  when  we  see  her, 
and  when  we  feel  the  scorch  of  the  mid- 
day sun  upon  the  great  Bassae  temple. 

She  was  on  the  hills  as  usual  from 
daybreak  with  her  black  and  white  and 
grey  goats  all  around  her.  Sometimes 
she  stood  and  gazed  over  the  vast  dis- 
tances of  enfolding  hill,  and  forest,  and 
rocky  plain,  a  brilliant  patch  of  radiant 
white  and  sombre  purple,  erect  amongst 
the  greens  and  browns  of  earth  and  trees. 
The  cloudless  sky  canopied  the  storied 
land  as  when  heroes  and  marching  hosts 
swept  through  it,  though  there  was  only 
a  goat-girl  and  her  goats  and  the  great 
silence. 

Was  she  a  child  of  the  old  race?  Was 
she  a  daughter  of  conquering  Persian 
or  modern  Turk?  Surely  neither  of 
these  last!  Her  straight  low  brow,  her 
tanned  oval  face,  her  clear-cut  feature?, 
were  what  one  sees  in  the  marbles  of 
Praxiteles.  One  likes  to  accept  the  last 
belief,  which  is  that  the  old  Hellenic 
race  survives  and  has  conquered,  instead 
of  being  conquered  by  invaders. 

The  girl  was  down  on  the  plain. 

Sudenly,  with  eagle  eyes,  she  descried 
high  above  her,  glancing  from  between 
thickly-massd  tree  trunks,  moving  fig- 
ures. 

Travelers — yes,  travelers!  But  could 
they  be  those  ladies  again? 

No.  Never  again  would  those  friends 
be  seen  by  her;  one  goes  from  England 
to  Greece  but  once  in  a  lifetime ! 

It  was  nearing  midday — it  would  be 
long  past  midday  when  those  people 
would  reach  the  ruins,  for  one  counts 
distance  by  time,  and  not  by  mileage  as 
the  crow  flies,  when  one  tracks  the  up- 
hill and  the  down-hill  and  the  tumbled 
rock-paths  of  that  mountain  land. 

An  hour  passed,  and  by  that  time  De- 
metria and  her  goats  were  close  by  the 
great  standing  pillars.  Goats  cropped 
the  grass  by  the  fallen  capitals,  but  De- 
metria, shy  and  ignorant,  had  cUmbed  up. 
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and  her  dark  eyes  and  her  beautiful 
brown  face  showed  over  the  outer  limits, 
and  she  was  looking-,  eao-erly  searching-. 
There  was  a  tall,  stout,  rojjust  man  of 
forty  standin.g  up,  busy.  Three  ladies 
were  at  different  points  of  the  well-defin- 
ed interior;  two  of  them  had  scarlet 
books  in  their  hands,  but  the  third  seem- 
ed roaming-  idly,  and  if  she  knew  what 
she  was  looking-  at  she  g-ave  no  si^n  of 
her  knowledg-e.  One  cannot  pretend  to 
enter  a  stranger's  mind,  but  most  proba- 
bly she  was  conjuring^  up  a  picture  of 
the  long:  dead  days,  when  festal  proces- 
sions would  wind  up  the  hillside,  when 
heroes  broug-ht  their  trophies,  and  when 
the  priestly  mystic  worship  helped  to  rule 
the  ruler  of  the  land. 

Then  there  came  a  gentleman  with  a 
•big:  slouch  hat,  and  he  had  a  measurin,^ 
line  in  his  hand,  and  he  measured  and 
wrote  in  a  book.  Because  opposites 
meet,  the  exact  man  and  the  dreaming 
lady  spoke.  He  was  an  American,  come 
from  the  country  of  all  new  things  to 
see  the  old,  to  \York  hard  at  unearthing- 
more  old  things. 

But  Demetria  knew  nought  of  such 
things.  If  only  one  lady  would  speak  to 
her,  that  would  be  good.  So  she  sat  hid- 
ing behind  a  pillar's  base.  Why  did  she 
want  those  people  ?  They  could  be  noth- 
ing to  her. 

A  kid  came  and  poked  its  friendly  nose 
into  her  hand,  and  she  stooped  over  the 
small  creature,  so  hiding  herself  the  more. 

But  against  the  grey  of  the  old  stone 
her  dark  mantle  had  been  seen  and  after 
a  bit  a  voice  she  knew  spoke  to  her. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  big.  robust  man. 
He  was  in  truth  the  prince  of  the  drago- 
men of  Athens,  and  he  had  been  giving 
lunch  to  the  exploring  ladies  under  his 
charge.  The  American  was  not  with 
him;  no,  he  had  his  own  dragoman,  his 
own  horse  and  man,  and  Apostolis  was 
loftily  superior  to  any  desire  for  a  fusion 
of  parties. 

'"Metthri,  my  maid,  hiding  away! 
There  is  something  gc^-d— eat !" 

"No,"  she  shook  her  head,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  eat,  I  am  not  hungry." 

"Chah  I  you  are  always  hungry,  'Met- 


thri!     Look!    an   orange,    oorne    bread: 
some  cheese!" 

"No,  no."  She  shook  her  head  again, 
and  there  was  the  shine  of  tears  in  he^ 
e3'es. 

"lanni  is  here — he  will  be  looking  for 
you." 

"I  do  not  want  lanni,"  'Metthri  said. 
"That  may  be,  but  he  will  want  you. 
He  will  have  to  get  his  horse  ready  in  a 
moment  when  I  whistle.  Show  3'our- 
self ;  stand  up ;  the  goats  nobody  sees  hid- 
den down  here." 

"Good,"  the  girl  said  softly. 
Then  the  wan  set  the  food  down  on 
the  stone  by  her  and  moved  away. 

"lanni  was  with  those  ladies  who  lost 
their  way,"  she  began.  "Did  they  get  to 
the  ship  in  time?" 

"Ay,  they  did.    lanni  was  a  fool  to  hire 
himself  to  that  Teodor.     What  could  an 
Italian  know  of  the  mour;tains," 
"lanni  must  live." 

"And  do  not  I,  Apostolis,  give  him 
enough  work?  When  do  I  rest?  Two 
days — two  days,  'Metthri,  was  lanni 
without  work  from  me,  and  I  s-tqipose  he 
thought  he'd  try  a  new  man.  Bah !  what 
is  the  new  man  against  one  who  has  been 
back  and  forth  on  the  mountains  for  fif- 
teen years?"  With  this,  the  worthy 
Greek  strode  away. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  half  a  doz- 
en steps  before  he  met  his  ladies.  The 
dreaming  one  was  holding  forth  in  a  de- 
cided way  to  the  book-laden  ones,  giv- 
ing an  archaeological  lecture  on  the  Bas- 
sae  ruins,  it  seemed.  Was  she  evolving 
wisdom  from  her  interior  consciousness, 
or  did  she  really  know  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about? 

The  American  was  behind  her,  meas- 
uring still. 

"Pardon  me!"  he  said.      "There  is   a 
newer  theory — a  fair  one,  too";  and  he 
began  to  lecture  the  lecturer. 
"Ah  !  I  see !" 

Then,  in  turning,  she  saw  the  drago- 
man coming  up.  "Whom  have  you  un- 
earthed?" she  cried;  "the  ghost  of  a 
priestess  or  a  divinity?" 

"Madame,  it  is  a  Greek  girl,  a  good 
i2irl  who  keeps  the  goats.  She  is  shy, 
poor  thing.     But  I  always  give  'Metthri 
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something'  when  I  come  here.  She  has  a 
nice  face,"  he  said,  simply  and  laug-h- 
ingly. 

"A  pure  Greek  face  ?  Take  me  to  her," 
the  lady  commanded.  "Go  quietly,  soft- 
ly. Do  not  let  her  be  shy ;  do  not  let  her 
run  away.  I  want  to  talk  to  her.  What 
is  her  name  ?" 

"Demetria;  but  she  is  called  'Metthri 
for  short. 

"What  a  name  for  a  goat-girl !"  one 
of  the  other  ladies  exclaimed. 

But  the  two  were  out  of  hearing. 

The  dragoman  whistled  to  his  agoy- 
iates  (horse  boys),  and  was  free  to  act 
interpreter. 

A  great  flush  of  color  overspread  'Met- 
thri's  brown  face.  Pleasure  shone  in  her 
eyes,  and,  in  her  simple,  friendly  igno- 
rance, she  put  out  her  hand  as  welcome 
to  the  lady.  She  said,  "Are  you  the  sis- 
ter of  my  ladies?" 

For  a  second  the  visitor  looked  puz- 
zled. 

The  dragoman  explained.  He  thought 
the  girl's  language  was  misunderstood. 

But  the  lady  laughed.  "I  know  enough 
Greek  for  that,"  she  said.  "No ;  J  have 
heard  how  good  you  were  to  those  ladies, 
but  I  am  not  their  sister.  You  were  very 
good." 

"No,  no.  Should  they  sleep  on  the  hills 
and  I  under  a  roof?" 

"Take  me  where  you  live?  Can  I 
see—?" 

"No,  no,  along  over  the  stream  and 
round  by  the  great  oak.  Will  you  come  ? 
There  is  bread  and  wine ;  very  good 
wine." 

"There  is  no  time." 

"No,  indeed !  The  horses  are  ready," 
the  dragoman  said.  "Come  round,  'Met- 
thri, come  with  the  lady.  You  will  see 
lanni,  too,"  and  the  good  man  gave  a 
meaning  look  to  the  English  lady. 

"Do  you  know  lanni,  'Metthri?  He 
leads  my  horse,  he  is  good,  is  lanni." 

"I  will  come  with  you,"  Demetria  said 
in  her  curious  worshipping  way,  and  she 
slipped  her  brown  hand  within  the  stran- 
ger's. "Will  you  come  again?  Do  you, 
too,  go  away  over  the  sea?  I  hate  the 
sea ;  it  is  wicked,  it  takes  people  away !" 

"Mv  dear  child!"     The  ladv  was  as 


odd  in  her  way  as  this  child  of  the  moun 
tains  was  in  hers.  She  had  had  all  her 
life  a  semi-ignorant  passion  for  Greece. 
Now  in  the  fading  of  her  days  she  had 
seen  the  land  of  her  dreams,  and  here 
was  a  Greek  girl  holding  her  hand,  mak- 
ing friends  with  her,  and,  in  a  mystical 
way  claiming  and  giving  a  real  living 
affection.  "My  dear  'Metthri,''  she  cried, 
"no !  I  am  old,  I  can  never  hope  to  come 
and  see  you  again.  I  would  if  I  could, 
but  I  never  shall  be  able.  But,  we  will 
say  we  are  friends,  and  you  shall  remem- 
ber me,  and  I  will  remember  you.  Give 
me  a  bit  of  asphodel — there  is  a  fine  bit ; 
and  I !    What  shall  I  give  you  ?" 

"Not  money,  madam,"  said  Apostolis, 
in  plainest  English. 

"Would  I  do  such  a  thing!"  quite  in 
anger. 

"I  know."  A  thought  struck  her. 
"Find  me  my  bag.  Ah !  lanni  himself 
is  tying  it  on  the  pack-horse.  Give  it 
me!" 

Shamefacedly  did  the  ragged  young 
Greek  come  up  and  obey. 

"I  bought  it  in  Tripolitza,"  Miss  Lloyd 
said,  pulling  out  one  of  the  yellow  print- 
ed cotton  kerchiefs  the  women  tie  round 
their  heads.  "You  shall  have  it,  'Met- 
thri. You  must  wear  it  when  lanni  comes 
to  see  you.  Let  me  see  how  you  look  in 
it." 

Then  'Metthri's  old  shyness  came 
back,  and  she  drew  away. 

Miss  Lloyd  would  have  her  way, 
though.  She  had  a  vision  of  the  picture 
the  girl  would  make  under  the  bright- 
hued  muslin. 

"Lovely !"  she  cried  enthusiastically, 
in  English.  "She  is  the  prettiest  girl  in 
all  Greece!  she  said  to  lanni  in  Greek. 
"Now,  give  me  a  kiss,  'Metthri,  and  we 
will  always  be  friends." 

Demetria's  soul  was  in  a  whirl  of  joy. 

"Now  to  saddle!"  cried  the  lady,  and 
in  a  trice  she  was  mounted,  with  lanni 
for  her  squire  and  Demetria  looking  on. 

"Addio!  Addio!  Addio!"  the  three 
ladies  cried. 

The  American,  who  was  mounting, 
too,  took  the  cue  and  cried  "Addio !"  also. 
But  he  added  in  English,  "Until  next 
week,   and   then   we   shall   meet   at  the 
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American  school,  and — who  will  do  the 
work?" 

"We  English,  of  course,"  one  lady 
cried. 

"No,  we  shan't ;  and  Greece  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  it  for  herself.  Your  San  Fran- 
ciscan dollars  will  have  to  buy  the  land, 
and  then  you'll  have  the  glory  when  the 
dig-ging-  is  done." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  another. 

"That'll  be  so,"  and  the  American 
flourished  his  huge  slouch  hat  as  the  la- 
dies and  their  following  mounted  the 
small  bit  of  hill  above  the  temple,  turned 
the  corner  and  were  out  of  sight. 

The  allusion  to  the  purchase  of  land 
was  in  reference  to  archaeological  work 
— a  matter  outside  Demetria's  story. 
Greek  landowners  have  by  this  time  quite 
well  learned  the  value  their  fields  may 
hold  for  the  archaeologist. 

Demetria  stood  alone. 

She  took  off  her  new  bright  kerchief, 
looked  admiringly  at  the  printed  flowers 
in  each  corner,  kissed  it,  wondered  when 
would  be  the  next  holiday?  She  would 
be  as  handsome  as  any,  and  she  knew  she 
could  dance  as  well — lanni  said  so.  Eut 
when? 

The  papa  (priest)  would  come  one  day 
and  teach  them  all  the  good  things,  would 
let  them  kiss  the  Icons  (pictures  of  the 
saints),  and  then  he  would  sav  when  the 
holiday  should  be. 

Of  churches  Demetria  knew  nothing; 
she  only  heard  what  lanni,  and  her  fath- 
er, and  her  brothers  had  told  her  of  what 
they  had  seen  in  the  great  town  of  Meg- 
alopolis. 

So  she  ended  her  thinking  by  folding 
up  the  beautiful  kerchief,  covering  her 
dark  head  with  the  old  purple  mantle, 
and  calling  her  goats. 

How  the  cry  rang  through  the  air ! 
There  was  the  singing  of  birds,  thou- 
sands of  birds,  and  the  gentle  swish  of 
green   leaves,   and   just — nothing  else. 

The  black-nosed  kid  came  and  sprang, 
gamboling.  Demetria  gambolled  with 
it.  Then  she  stood  still,  thinking  of 
her  friend. 

lanni  might  see  her  again.  lanni  had 
traveled  far — even  to  the  sea.      Yet  lan- 


ni had  come  back ;  the  sea  took  all  else 
away. 

But  this  day  had  given  her  a  friend! 

The  beautiful  kerchief  was  stowed 
away  in  the  old  gaily-painted  chest  of 
her  grandmothers,  the  chest  that  held  all 
the  family  treasures. 

However,  the  kerchief  was  worn  three 
times — at  three  of  the  grandest  holidays 
Demetria  had  ever  known. 

Then  after  the  hot  summer,  winter 
came,  and  there  were  no  travelers,  and 
consequently  very  little  of  lanni.  'Metthri 
knew  he  had  the  great  ambition  of  be- 
coming a  carriage  driver  in  Argos,  and 
then — he,  too,  would  be  lost. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  lanni  told 
Demetria  more  than  business  ambitions. 
She  had  been  dancing,  she  had  worn  the 
beautiful  vellow  kerchief,  and — not  only 
by  lanni — it  was  seen  by  all  that  she  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
Greek  maidens. 

'Metthri  was  not  surprised  at  what 
he  said — nobody  else  w^as  so,  and  they 
clapped  hands  fo'r  joy  when  brown- 
faced  lanni  told  how  he  and  Demetria 
would  go  away  from  Bassge  one  day.  A 
wedding  surely  is  a  matter  to  clap  hands 

over. 

*     *     * 

It  was  just  a  year  after  that  going 
away  of  the  two  that  something  hap- 
pened. 

The  March  sun  was  scorching. 

lanni,  waiting  with  his  carriage  by 
the  railway  station  at  Argos,  saw — 
friends ! 

The  famous  dragoman,  the  gentleman 
with  the  slouched  hat,  and — Demetria's 
lady !  And  they  got  into  his  carriage. 

"lanni!"  the  lady  cried.  "I  know 
Demetria  is  your  wife,  and  you  must 
drive  me  to  see  her  before  you  take  anv 
orders  from  Mr.  Thompson." 

"It  is  but  two  steps !"  and  he  pointed. 
But  it  was  no  ragged  coat-sleeved  arm 
that  pointed,  for  lanni  was  no  agoyiates 
now,  but  wore  the  proper  Greek  dress 
with  its  white,  thick  kilt  and  white  jack- 
et.     He  was  a  handsome  fellow. 

Demetria  ran  up.  *'Ah !"  she  gasp- 
ed. "You  have  come  again.  Every 
day  when  I  was  out  with  the  goats     I 
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looked  for  you,  but — Kyrias!"  (lady) 
she  cried,  and  with  the  cry  she  seized 
her  friend's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"There  are  so  many  g-ood  things, 
'Metthri!'/  the  lady  said,  gravely,  smil- 
ing.    I  never  expected  to  come  again." 

"The  sea  was  kind !" 

'•Yes — it  has  brouglit  me — us— back. 
This  is  my  husband,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
strange  people  who  come  to  dig  for  vour 


treasures.  You  do  not  understand, 
'Metthri  ?" 

"No — but  lanni  does.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  come  and  dig  always — 
all  over  Greece !" 

They  all  laughed. 

"Come  and  see  mv  little  lanni?"' 

"Another  time,"  said  the  stalwart  and 
commanding  dragoman.  "Addio!  Ad- 
dio!"  and  awav  thev  drove. 
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IF  on  that  12th  day  of  October,  1889, 
the  sun  looked  down  upon  a  more 
pathetic  picture  than  poor  Pierre 
Langy,  as,  in  clattering  sabots,  he  drag-- 
ged  himself  over  the  weary  leagues  that 
separate  the  farm  of  "la  Passaye,"  high 
among  the  Juras,  from  Geneva,  Sol 
must  have  seen  a  sorry  sight  indeed. 

Pierre  was  poor  with  a  poverty  that, 
let  us  hope,  few  have  ever  felt ;  few  even 
understood  the  bitterness  of.  He  was 
a  hump-backed  cripple;  an  invalid  who 
could  scare  remember  a  day  when  his 
poor,  distorted  frame  was  not  racked 
with  pain.  His  mother  had  died  in 
giving  him  birth,  his  father,  a  coarse, 
brutal  peasant,  had  married  again,  and 
had  married  a  slattern  and  a  shrew,  who 
hated  and  half  starved  the  poor  boy,  beat 
him  savagely  every  time  she  was  out  of 
humor,  and  held  him  up  to  scorn  and 
contempt  as  a  useless  burden,  who  should 
eat  with  tears  the  bitter  bread  of  depen- 
dence. How  the  boy  had  survived  was 
an  enigma ;  for,  although  his  father's 
farm  was  by  far  the  richest  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  house,  at  one  time  a  mo- 
nastery, had  a  dozen  unoccupied  rooms, 
Pierre  had  never  since  his  sixth  year 
slept  on  a  bed,  but  had  been  sent  nightly 
to  an  outhouse  to  herd  with  the  beasts. 
Through  the  snow  and  ice  of  his  eigh- 


teen bitter  winters  he  had  never  had  a 
pair  of  boots;  nothing  but  the  wooden 
shoes  that  protect  against  the  stones,  but 
not  against  the  frost.  His  white  and 
nerveless  hands,  his  wizzened  face,  his 
weak  and  shambling  gait,  his  hump,  nay, 
the  very  rags  in  which  their  meanness 
clothed  him,  were  daily,  hourly  subjects 
for  scorn,  and  for  holding  the  poor  weak- 
ling up  to  laughter  and  to  ridicule. 

Until  the  past  summer  all  this  had 
seemed  to  Pierre  his  natural  destiny,  and 
that  those  who  could  neither  plow  nor 
reap  nor  otherwise  labor  in  the  field  were 
fated  to  blows  and  tears.  But  during 
the  summer  there  had  come  some  school- 
girls from  a  pension  to  spend  a  few  hol- 
iday weeks  among  the  Juras,  and  had 
taken  Pierre  for  a  guide  in  their  short 
rambles.  They  had  pitied  him,  fed  him 
with  cakes  and  sweet  stuffs,  and  once 
when  they  were  sending  to  the  city  for 
some  articles,  asked  what  he  would  like. 
It  was  diflicult  to  obtain  an  answer ;  but, 
at  last,  with  a  trembling  voice,  he  had 
said ;  "Boots !"  hardly  dating-  to  believe 
that  so  great  a  joy  could  be  coming  into 
his  life  as  the  receipt  of  the  longed,  but 
never  hoped  for  foot  gear  that  had  for 
years  been  his  dream.  The  boots,  and  a 
number  of  other     articles     of     comfort 
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came,  and  when  the  .skirls  left,  one  of 
them  said: 

"Why  don't  you  g-o  to  Geneva?  I  am 
sure  you  could  find  employment.  At  all 
events  nothinsf  could  be  worse  than  3'-our 
present  position." 

So,  on  this  October  day,  Pierre,  foot- 
sore and  weary  from  his  walk  of  the  day 
before,  stiff  and  suffering  from  a  nig'ht 
spent  beneath  a  wayside  hed.2:e,  but  with 
the  light  of  hope  streaming-  from  his 
great,  soft  brown,  fawn-like  eyes,  pauses 
at  a  turn  in  the  dusty  road  to  look,  like  a 
sad  and  forlorn  Whittington,  at  the  walls 
and  towers  of  Geneva  gleaming  in  the 
distance. 

He  had  dined,  supped,  and  breakfasted 
on  some  dry,  dark  bread ;  carefully  sav- 
ing the  only  money  he  had  ever  possessed, 
the  few  small  coins  the  girls  had  given 
him  during  the  summer,  beyond  the  hire 
for  his  services  as  guide ;  that  had  gone 
to  his  stepmother.  In  a  little  bundle 
were  his  precious  boots  and  a  discarded 
suit  of  one  of  the  school-girl's  brothers, 
that  in  Pierre's  eyes  was  magnificent.  It 
was  absurd  upon  his  mis-shapen  frame, 
but  what  mattered  that,  if  he  thought  it 
perfect  ? 

As  the  youth  journeyed  on,  there  mix- 
ed with  his  hopes — modest  enough  for 
any  one  but  poor  Pierre — his  high,  bril- 
liant hopes  that  he  could  find  some  toil 
within  his  power  through  which,  by  un- 
ceasing industry,  he  might  earn  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  there  mixed  with  these 
hopes  memories  of  the  past.  Strange, 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  soul.  He 
thought  not  of  blows,  of  harder  sneers,  of 
cold,  of  hunger,  nor  of  misery ;  but  to 
his  mind  there  came  the  few  kind  words, 
the  fewer  kindly  deeds  his  poor  eighteen 
years  had  known.  He  thought,  with 
tender  grief,  of  his  old  grandmother,  al- 
though her  kindness  had  been  but  the 
negative  one  of  never  having,  herself,  ill- 
used  him.  On  the  road  he  met  a  farm- 
er-neighbor who,  as  he  passed  la  Pas- 
saye,  had  always  bidden  Pierre  a  pleasant 
"Bon  jour,  mon  garcon."  The  poor  lad, 
with  tears  in  his  gentle  eyes,  stopped  him 
to  say  good-bye,  as  to  a  friend  he  might 
never  see  again ;  for,  although  Geneva 
was  but  forty  English  miles  from     the 


farm,  it  was  a  terrible  journey  to  the 
weak  feet.  To  the  farmer's  surprise  the 
boy  stooped  and  kissed  the  gnarled,  sun- 
burnt hand,  and  well  knowing  he  had 
never  been  of  any  service,  was  still  more 
surprised  when  Pierre,  in  pathetic  tones, 
thanked  him  for  all  his  past  goodness. 
He  little  knew  how  seldom  in  the  boy's 
life  he  had  ever  heard  even  a  kindly 
good-morning;  how  scorn  and  abuse  at 
home  had  been  repeated  by  pointed  fin- 
gers, gibes,  and  ridicule  abroad.  How 
mothers  had  snatched  their  infants  from 
his  path  lest  they  should  be  poisoned  by 
his  approach,  or  he  should  cast  upon 
them  the  curse  of  the  Evil  Eye.  For 
while  a  humpback,  especially  if  one  can 
rub  his  hump,  brings  good  fortune  to  the 
Italian,  he  is  worse  than  a  leper  to  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Juras. 

In  the  little  hamlet  of  Morny,  known 
only  to  the  world  because  its  name  was 
used  to  give  first  the  title  of  Count  and 
then  that  of  Duke  to  the  youngest  child 
of  Queen  Hortense,  Pierre  stopped  at 
one  of  the  half  score  of  houses  to  bid 
adieu  to  another  friend ;  "la  femme  Gra- 
cieuse,"  as  she  was  always  called,  who 
kept  the  little  cake  and  sweet-stuff  shop. 
She  had  on  several  occasions  kept  the 
boy  from  harm ;  once  rescuing  him  when 
the  village  lads  were  amusing  themselves 
by  stoning  the  poor  cripple,  had  taken 
him  into  her  shop,  washed  and  bound  up 
the  ugly  gash  a  stone  had  cut  in  his 
scalp,  had  rubbed  the  arm  bruised  by  an- 
other missile,  had  healed  his  still  more 
wounded  spirit  with  tender,  compassion- 
ate words,  and  had  given  him  more  good 
things  than  in  all  his  life  before,  he  had 
ever  tasted. 

From  this  good  woman  Pierre's  part- 
ing was  pathetic,  and  to  her  he,  for  the 
first  time,  opened  his  heart  and  told  his 
plans  and  hopes ;  that  is  all  but  one  hope, 
one  tender  dream,  that  save  in  his  sleep, 
he  had  not  yet  avowed  to  his  own  shrink- 
ing soul.  The  kind,  motherly  dame  was 
touched.  She  urged  Pierre  to  stay  with 
her  until  some  wagon  would  take  him  at 
least  part  way  on  his  journey ;  then,  find- 
ing him  determined  to  go  on,  wished  to 
present  him  with  a  bundle  of  provisions 
and  a  little  money.       But  Pierre,  whose 
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heart  was  so  tender  that  it  g-ave  him  the 
deHcacy  of  perception  that,  as  a  rule, 
only  accompanies  more  gentle  nurture, 
knew  that  the  childless  widow  was  poor, 
and  gave  more  than  she  could  well  af- 
ford to  those  poorer  than  herself,  and 
so,  declined.  At  their  parting  the  good 
creature  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks — the 
first  caress  the  boy  had  ever  felt — and 
there  were  tears  in  both  their  eyes  when 
she  bade  him  Cod  speed. 

On,  past  weary  league  after  league, 
pressed  Pierre,  into,  to  him,  an  unknown 
land.  Three  long,  cold  nights  and  four 
days  of  painful  toil  and  he  stood,  won- 
dering, upon  the  Quay  des  Bergues  with 
the  row  of  great  hostelries  on  his  right; 
on  his  left  Leman  glittering  in  the  sun. 
He  came  to  the  bridge  and  paused.  Be- 
neath his  feet  the  hurrying  Rhone,  clear 
as  a  sapphire,  began  its  journey  to  the 
far  distant  Internal  Sea.  The  roar  of 
traffic  over  the  stony  streets,  the  busy 
crowd,  confused  the  lad  used  to  the  stern 
solitude  of  the  mountains.  His  only 
idea  of  the  city  had  been  Morny,  with 
its  ten  or  twelve  scattered  houses  and  its 
half  hundred  people.  It  had  never 
crossed  his  mind  but  that  any  "neigh- 
bor," that  is  to  say,  anyone  he  met  in  the 
streets  of  Geneva,  could  tell  him  where 
the  lady  lived  who  had  advised  his 
change  of  abode.  But  all  seemed  in 
haste,  and  pushed  by ;  some  with  an 
amused  glance  at  the  strange  bundle  of 
moving  rags,  most  without  even  noticing 
his  existence.  At  length  a  working 
man,  in  blouse  and  flat  cap,  stopped  to 
gaze  over  the  parapet  into  the  rushing 
stream,  while  he  pufifed  his  brule-geule. 
Pierre  approached  timidly,  and  said: 
"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  direct  me  to  where  Made- 
moiselle de  Mouraviefif  lives?"  "Moura- 
vieff?  'Connais  pas  ca,"  replied  the  man, 
and  went  his  way. 

Evening  was  coming  on ;  Pierre  had 
asked  a  number  of  passers-by  his  ques- 
tion, each  time  blushing  as  he,  in  a  low- 
ered tone,  spoke  the  name  but  had  re- 
ceived only  short,  negative  answers.  At 
length  an  old  gentleman,  more  humane 
or  less  hurried  than  the  rest,  stopped 
and  questioned  the  lad:  "Who  was    the 


lady?  Did  she  live  in  the  city,  or  was  she 
at  one  of  the  hotels?  The  name  had  a 
Russian  sound ;  was  she  a  Russian  ?  Poor 
Pierre  did  not  even  know  what  a  Russian 
was,  and  could  only  stammer  that  she 
was  a  young  lady,  was  tall  and  fair,  and 
had  hair  like  gold.  He  supposed  that 
every  one  in  Geneva  must  know  her. 

"I  fear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  smil- 
ing, "it  will  take  you  a  long  time  to  find 
her  by  that  description.  Did  she  leave 
you  no  address?  No  name  of  a  street  or 
other  direction?"  Then  the  lad  remem- 
bered that,  among  his  treasures,  was  an 
ecrit,  a  scrap  of  paper  with  something 
written  upon  it ;  what,  he  had  no  idea. 
He  had  kept  it  because  she  had  given  it 
to  him.  He  put  his  little  bundle  down 
upon  the  sidewalk,  opened  it,  took  from 
the  pocket  of  the  coat  a  folded  sheet  care- 
fully wrapped  up  to  keep  it  from  being 
soiled,  and  handed  it  to  the  gentleman, 
who  read :  "Lise  de  Mouravieff,  chez 
Mile.  Cornichon,  (pension  de  jeunes 
filles,)  rue  Tellet-Telle,  No.  172,  Ge- 
neve." 

"Ah,  now  we  shall  get  on,"  said  the 
pleasant  stranger,  and  directed  the  lad  to 
cross  the  bridge,  proceed  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, and  then  ask  for  the  rue  Telle- 
et-Telle. 

Pierre  crossed,  plunged  into  the  tan- 
gled maze  of  streets,  lost  himself  a  dozen 
times,  but  at  last  managed  to  crawl  up 
the  flint-paved  hill,  that  dreadful  hill, 
the  sharp  angles  of  whose  stones  played 
such  havoc  with  the  kid  bottines  of  Mile. 
Cornichon's  pupils,  and  just  as  darkness 
settled  over  the  city,  stood  before  the 
boarding  school's  door. 

Had  the  lad  fallen  from  the  skies  he 
would  hardly  have  been  more  unexpect- 
ed, and  had  he  risen  from  the  lower 
world,  hardly  more  annoying  to  Made- 
moiselle Cornichon;  but  Lise,  the  chief 
offender,  was  not  a  girl  to  be  scolded 
lightly,  and  although  the  schoolmistress 
grumbled,  she  yielded  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  concierge  to  make  a  bed  on  the 
floor  of  the  loge  for  the  wanderer.  Be- 
fore the  girls  retired  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  whole  twelve  (the  number  of 
pupils  to  which  the  school  was  limited) 
and  the  four  who  had  been  at  la  Passaye 
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durin.s:  the  suir.mer  told  the  others  what 
they  knew  of  Pierre  and  his  story.  A 
subscription  from  the  g-irl's  Httle  stores 
of  pocket  money  was  taken  up ;  a  g:ood 
natured  housemaid,  who  had  a  brother 
in  a  watch  factory,  was  induced,  if  Made- 
moiselle Cornichon  would  consent,  to  un- 
dertake that  the  said  brother  should  as- 
sume charge  of  the  poor  waif,  secure 
some  lodg-ino^  place,  see  him  dressed  in 
the  hob-nailed  shoes,  pantalon,  blouse 
and  cap  of  a  Genevese  workingman,  and 
should  also  try  to  obtain  for  the  lad  some 
lig^ht  employment ;  the  .2,irls  agreeing  to 
pay  the  brother  for  his  time  and  trouble. 
This  was  all  carried  out,  and  on  the 
next  Sunday  but  one,  Pierre  appeared  at 
the  school  in  his  new  costume  as  an  ouv- 
rier,  his  eyes  beaming  with  delight  as  he 
told  that  he  was  regularly  at  work  as  an 
apprentice,  and  making  more  than  his 
expenses.  He  thanked  the  girls  most 
warmly,  but  it  was  evidently  Lise  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  his  good 
fortune,  and  his  gentle  eyes  rested  upon 
her  in  a  soft  rapture  of  ecstatic  contem- 
plation, as  might  those  of  some  hermit- 
saint  of  the  days  of  undoubting  faith 
have  rested  upon  the  sacred  image  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

Lise  (Pavlovna)  de  Mouravieft"  was 
tall,  slight,  delicate  looking,  although 
really  strong,  very  fair,  high  nosed,  and 
pretty  in  a  certain  well-bred,  languidly- 
gracious  way,  with  a  distant,  and  at 
times  slightly  supercilious  manner.  One 
of  those  girls  in  fact  one  knows  at  the 
first  glance  must  be  either  Russian  or 
American,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which,  and 
over  whom  men  rave — to  receive  noth- 
ing but  indifference  in  return.  Her 
father.  Count  Paul  Mauravieg,  was  a 
Russian  General  commanding  some 
Province  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Czar's 
vast  empire.  Her  mother  felt  it  impos- 
sible for  a  growing  girl  to  be  exposed  to 
the  life  of  the  capital  city  of  the  general's 
p-overnment,  and  Lise  in  her  tenth  year 
was  sent  to  Geneva.  Mademoiselle  Cor- 
nichon had  been  one  of  the  governesses 
in  the  family,  and  indeed  had  established 
her  school  on  her  Russian  savings ;  for  it 
is  an  understood  thing  that  young  French 
and  German  governesses   in  the  higher 


grades  of  Russian  society,  will,  from 
gifts  and  other  sources,  save  in  five  or 
six  3'ears,  a  thousand  pounds  sterling — 
and  often  far  more — from  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  a  thousand  roubles.  So  to  Mile. 
Cornichon  Lise  was  sent  and  had  re- 
mained for  six  years;  usually,  however, 
passing  her  vacations  at  one  of  the  fash- 
ionable watering  places  of  France  or 
Germany  with  some  more  or  less  distant 
relative.  She  was  a  strange  girl,  seem- 
ingly amiable  and  sweet  tempered,  cer- 
tainly generous,  and  by  far  the  most  clev- 
er of  the  school,  but  a  thorough  Russian ; 
believing  in  nothing,  impressed  by  noth- 
ing ;  indififerent  to  pain  in  others,  and 
profoundly  cynical  below  her  good  na- 
ture. Cynical,  not  by  experience,  but 
by  inheritance.  Like  most  Russians  of 
her  class,  she  was  an  astounding  linguist, 
speaking  four  or  five  tongues  with  a 
purity  of  accent  and  correctness  of  into- 
nation rarely  heard  even  among  natives. 
Indeed  she  laughed  at  one  American  pu- 
pil for  what  she  called  her  "monotonous 
and  provincial  accent"  in  English,  and 
made  endless  fun  of  a  German  girl  from 
Mecklenberg  on  account  of  her  "native 
patois." 

This  Asiatic  cynicism  is  so  common 
among  Russians  of  the  ruling  caste  that 
it  is  surprising  travelers  have  so  rarely 
mentioned  it.  The  curled  young  dar- 
lings of  society,  the  most  accomplished 
and  fascinating  men  on  earth,  smilingly 
break  their  walking  sticks  over  the  faces 
of  their  servants,  or  of  a  public  droskv 
driver  whose  horse  is  not  fast  enough 
to  suit  their  "high  nobilities,"  or  over 
that  of  a  soldier,  and  Ivan  Ivanovich  si- 
lently binds  up  his  broken  head,  accepts 
a  trinkgeld  for  Vodki,  and  seems  to  think 
not  much  more  of  being  beaten  than  his 
"high  nobility"  does  of  inflicting  the 
Wows;  while  the  refined,  delicate,  high 
bred  Russian  girl  will  puff  a  dainty  cig- 
arette and  look  on  while  a  servant  or 
peasant  is,  for  some  most  trifling  mis- 
take, being  lashed  with  a  hunting  whip 
until  the  blood  streams  from  his  wounds, 
and  will  wonder  why  a  foreigner  objects 
to  the  national,  and  to  them,  natural  cus- 
tom ! 

Such  was  Lise  Pavlovna,  whom    poor 
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Pierre  had  taken  for  the  object  of  his 
worship,  and  whose  ima^e  was  enshrin- 
ed in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  his  tender 
heart. 

For  three  months  Pierre  came  to  the 
school  every  Sunday  morning".  The  im- 
provement in  his  appearance  was  won- 
derful. He  was,  of  course,  still  a  pale, 
hump-backed  cripple :  but  his  face  was 
transformed.  He  was  radiant.  He 
was  becomins"  a  workman.  He  was', 
durin.sr  the  evenin.Q^s,  learnino-  to  read  and 
to  write,  and  one  day  exhibited  in  tri- 
umph a  copy  in  painfully  exact  capital 
letters,  of  the  address  he  had  broujs^ht 
from  la  Passaye  to  Geneva.  Timidly, 
yet  proudly  approachin.gf  the  saint  of  his 
adoration,  he  showed  her — written  en- 
tirelv  by  himself!  "LISE  DE  MOURA- 
VIEEE."  Some  silly  g-irl.  a  German 
whom  Lise  Pavlovna  habitually  made  a 
butt  of,  laug^hed. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that,  proba- 
bly throu^s^h  the  kindly  housemaid,  Pierre 
knew  when  Lise  was  to  make  one  of  the 
party  to  the  opera.  The  school  had  a  box 
jby  the  year,  and  three  .2:irls  and  either 
Mademoiselle  Cornichon  or  her  sister 
went  in  turn  on  each  pleasant  n\0\t  of  the 
season.  Whenever  it  was  her  turn,  the 
poor  lad  might  always  be  seen  near  the 
door  waitinof  with  lono-ing-  eyes  to  see 
her  pass.  If  Lise  went  to  the  pretty  Greek 
church,  Pierre  was  to  be  found  son'e 
where  whence  he  could  g^aze  upon  his 
idol. 

Then  Anna  von  Vogelstein  began  to 
tease  Mile,  de  Mouravieff  about  her 
"lover,"  her  "handsome  knig-ht" ;  to  ask 
when  the  wedding-  was  to  be;  what  dot 
the  general  was  to  give  in  honor  of  so 
disting^uished  an  alliance?  She  also 
wrote  to  her  brother,  a  student  in  the 
Geneva  University,  giving^  him  a  highly 
colored  account  of  the  whole  matter ; 
begged  him  to  spread  the  news,  and  then 
to  write  her  a  letter  on  the  subject  she 
could  show  to  "that  nasty  Russian  who 
g-ives  herself  such  princess  airs."  The 
letter  came,  was  duly  exhibited,  and  Lise 
began  to  show  sig^ns  of  suppressed  anger. 

Early  in  February  there  was  to  be  a 
party  at  the  school ;  a  thing-  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  g:ii'ls  with  eager  interest. 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  important  day 
Mile.  Cornichon  appeared  with  a  hug-e, 
strang-ely  directed  epistle  for  Mademoi- 
selle de  Mouravieff.  Letters  were 
brought  with  seals  unbroken,  but  all  were 
obliged  to  open  them  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  ladies,  and  show  before  read- 
ing  that  they  came  from  some  one  "per- 
mitted to  correspond."  This  epistle  was 
a  silly  hoax,  asking  in  the  name  of  poor 
Pierre,  the  honor  of  dancing  the  "Cotil- 
lion" (or  "German")  with  "Mademoi- 
selle la  Princesse  Lise  Pavlovna  de 
^louravieff."  But  Mile  Cornichon  did 
not  understand  jokes,  and  proceeded, 
amid  the  suppressed  titters  of  half  the 
g-irls,  to  gravely  question  Lise  as  to  who 
"Pierre  Langy"  might  be,  and  it  was 
only  after  an  explanation  which  rendered 
Lise  furious,  that  she  was  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  name  was  that  of  the 
hunchback  from  the  Juras,  but  the  letter, 
undoubtedly,  a  forgery.  To  Lise  the 
whole  affair  was  evidently  torture.  Us- 
ually calm  and  indifferent  she  was  now 
angry,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the 
catechising-  of  Mademoiselle  and  the 
laughter  of  the  .^irls  was  provoking  her 
almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  endurance. 

Hardly  had  the  question  of  the  obnox- 
ious letter  been  settled  when  a  servant 
entered,  announcing^  that  Pierre  Langy 
desired  to  see  Mile,  de  Mouravieff! 

"Let  him  come  in,"  said  Mademoiselle, 
and  in  walked,  with  his  shambling  step, 
and  bowed,  distorted  form,  the  poor 
cripple  of  la  Passaye. 

In  his  hand  there  was  a  bunch  of  flow- 
ers ;  doubtless  the  reward  of  a  thousand 
hard  economies  and  acts  of  self  abnega- 
tion, in  the  purchase  of  which  had  been 
expended  the  savings,  laid  by,  centime 
by  centime  and  sou  by  sou,  of  all  the 
months  of  labor  since  he  had  toiled  over 
the  weary  leag-ues  tiiat  separate  la  Pas- 
saye from  Geneva. 

Approaching-  Lise  with  beaming-  eye, 
while  a  happy  smile  lit  up  his  wan  and 
meagre  face,  he  held  out  his  few  flow- 
ers, and  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
said : 

"Will  Mademoiselle  accept  these  from 
the  poor  boy  for  whom  she  has  done  so 
much ;  who  now  hopes,  some  day,  to  be- 
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come  a  man  and  a  workman,  yet  who, 
but  for  her,  would  have  remained  an  out- 
cast? The  flowers  are  not  worthy  of 
her,  but  they  may  partly  show  that  the 
poor  cripple  is  not  unorateful." 

In  an  instant  Lise  had  struck  the  of- 
ferin.s:  from  his  hand,  and  set  her  heel 
upon  the  blossoms  that  had  cost  so  much. 
"How  dare  you  bring-  your  trash  to 
me?"  she  cried,  and  then  turnino;  to  the 
servant,  said:  "If  that  humpbacked 
beo:o:ar  comes  ag-ain  tell  him  there  is 
nothino-  for  him,  and  have  the  creature 
thrown  from  the  door!" 

The  li.ght  faded  from  the  bri.s^ht  eyes', 
an  ashen  gray  stole  over  the  poor,  thin 
face.  Then  the  boy  turned,  bowed  feebly 
to  all  present  and,  without  a  word,  left 
the  room.  We  heard  his  weak,  halting 
step  along  the  hall,  and  then  he  was  gone 
— forever. 

A  week  later  some  relations  of  the 
American  girl,  one  of  the  four  who  had 
ibeen  at  la  Passaye,  came  to  Geneva,  and 
with  them  she  went  to  the  factory  where 
Pierre  was  employed. 

He  was  at  his  place ;  but  there  was 
death  in  the  wan,  pinched  face.  The  lad 
looked  more  like  an  old.  broken  man  than 
a  youth  in  his  teens.  Asked  to  go  to  the 
hotel  where  the  visitors  were  staying  he 
thanked  them,  but  declined.  The  girl 
urged  him  to  see  a  physician,  and  tried 
to  give  him  some  money.  He  turned  his 
pathetic  face  to  her: 

"Do  you,  also.  Mademoiselle,  think  me 
a  beggar?  I  work  only  in  the  hope  that 
I  may  repay  the  money  given  me  long 
ag-o,  so  that,  when  I  die,  no  one  can  say 
those  words  above  my  grave — my  grave 
in  the  pit  where  the  poor  and  the  outcasts 
are  thrown  for  burial.  I  thank  you. 
Now  I  must  return  to  my  labor." 


One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party 
spoke  to  the  master.  He  said  Pierre  was 
not  very  well,  but  was  working  excel- 
lently; showed  much  mechanical  ability, 
had  had  his  wages  raised,  and  he  hoped 
would  soon  be  in  his  usual  health. 

At  the  end  of  March  there  was  a  week 
of  intense,  bitter  cold ;  the  glass  marking 
lower  than  had  been  known  for  several 
years. 

One  morning  as  the  school  concierge 
opened  the  door,  he  found  lying  against 
it  a  body.  Assistance  was  called,  but  it 
proved  to  be  frozen  hard.  Dead,  the  doc- 
tor said,  several  hours.  It  was  dressed 
only  in  a  tangle  of  rags,  and  the  feet 
protected  but  by  heavy  shoes.  Beside  the 
frozen  figure,  which  at  first  seemed  that 
of  a  child,  then  of  a  thin  and  deformed 
old  man,  there  was  a  bundle  of  clothing. 
On  this,  to  the  surprise  of  the  concierge, 
was  a  letter  marked  "Mile.  Cornichon." 

The  corpse,  that  weighed  almost  noth- 
ing, was  lifted  in ;  Mademoiselle  was  call- 
ed, and  the  letter  and  bundle  opened.  In 
the  latter  was  a  complete  outfit  of  work- 
ingman's  clothes ;  a  suit  of  partly  worn 
tweed,  one  or  two  odd  trifles,  and — a 
pair  of  boots ! 

The  letter  enclosed  a  sum  of  twelve 
francs,  and  said,  in  a  series  of  capital 
letters,  rudely  traced : 

"Mademoiselle:  I  had  hoped  to  repay 
the  young  ladies  for  the  money  and 
clothing  they  kindly  gave  me ;  but  they 
tell  me  I  am  dyin^r.  I  broke  a  blood 
vessel  at  the  shop  three  days  ago.  I  en- 
close all  I  have.  May  God  bless  the 
young-  ladies  for  all  their  tender  care  of 
the  poor  cripple,  and  may  they  forgive 
him  that  he  cannot  repay.  Pierre,  le 
Bossu." 


MY  LAUREL. 

By  VICTOR  LAURISTON. 


FOR  whom  shall  I  my  laurel  twine? 
For  they  who,  'mid  the  world's  ac- 
claim, 
Drink  deep  of  Plenty's  rich,  red  wine 
And   deem  that  poverty  is   shame? 
Tho'  great  they  be  to  dazzled  eyes 

Methinks  they  merit  Heaven's  frown. 
'Tis  not  to  honor  such   as  these 
That  I  would  twine  a  laurel  crown. 


For  they  who,  faithful  e'en  to  death. 

Undaunted,  strive  for  honest  laws — 
For  they  who,  unrewarded,  bear 

The  banner  of  The  People's  cause; 
Strong  in  the  fore-front;   unafraid, 

Tho'  fierce  the  echoes  of  the  fray — 
For  such,  the  loyal  Sons  of  God, 

I  twine  a  laurel  wreath  to-day. 


TELEMANO  sat  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  fishing.  A  number  of 
crooked  poles  stuck  in  the  bank 
at  intervals,  and  the  lines,  moved  by 
passing  breezes,  dangled  fretfully.  Min- 
nows darting  about  made  little  ripples 
over  the  water.  Trees  formed  an  arch- 
way of  shimmering  green  across  the 
placid  stream. 

It  was  an  ideal  fishing  spot,  and  the 
day  was  quiet,  but  Telemano  had  not 
had  a  bite.  The  drone  of  the  water  at 
the  dam  was  musical,  and  Telemano 
made  other  notes  by  skipping  pebbles  on 
the  water.  He  looked  a  lazy  comforta- 
ble Indian,  thought  Mary,  Chief  Nan- 
to toe's  daughter,  who  peeped  at  him 
through  the  trees. 

Telemano's  mind  was  very  busy. 
Things  had  happened  in  his  life,  which 
he  was  trying  to  figure  out.  Once  a 
boy  at  the  National  school  had  pushed 
him  off  a  seat.  "White  Indian!"  ha 
exclaimed.  Telemano  knocked  the  of- 
fender down.  "Nigger,"  he  cried,  "who 
ever  heard  of  a  curly-headed  Indian." 

But  this  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
and  Telemano  never  really  doubted  that 
he  was  an  Apache.  He  had  worn  the 
Apaches'  blankets,  had  warmed  by 
their  fires  and  had  hunted  with  the  best 
of  them.  At  school  he  wore  clothes 
like  other  boys,  and  the  flesh  under  his 
clothing  had  whitened  wonderfully.  But 
the  brown  tan  of  years  of  exposure  clung 
to  his  face  and  hands.  His  hair  was 
brown,  and  his  eyes  were  serious  and 
wondering,  saw  everything  and  told 
nothing. 


But  there  came  a  time  before  he  went 
to  school,  when  the  Apaches  passed  him 
on,  and  he  was  an  Apache  no  longer. 
People  at  the  fort  had  called  him  the 
"White  Indian,"  and  in  his  new  home, 
which  happened  to  be  a  house,  he  rea- 
lized slowlv  that  to  be  a  white  Indian 
was  a  little  different  from  being  a  black 
one.'  The  Apaches  had  given  him  in 
exchange  for  a  string  of  ponies,  and 
Chief  Nontotoc  had  been  very  kind  to 
him  ever  since.  A  year  ago  Nantotoc 
had  sat  in  the  Tribal  Council.  Said 
he: 

"Telemano  has  lived  in  my  home,  with 
my  wives  and  my  children.  We  have 
.bought  him  from  the  Comanches.  He 
is  a  good  hunter  and  a  good  Indian.  The 
people  love  him.  We  must  adopt  him 
into  the  tribe."      And  it  was  done. 

A  week  ago,  Nantotoc  had  watched 
him  with  his  sleeves  rolled  back  washing 
his  hands.  If  you  put  a  full-blood  In- 
dian in  school,  it  does  not  change  his  dis- 
position nor  the  color  of  his  skin.  It  is 
very  hard  to  draw  him  from  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  his  people,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  be  clean.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  if  this  was  the  tenor  of  Nantotoc's 
thought,  but.  said  he,  "Why  do  they 
call  vou  the  'White  Indian  ?'  " 

"There  must  have  been  a  white  ances- 
tor, who  married  an  Apache  squaw,"  re- 
plied Telemano  unconcernedly. 

"My  mother,"  said  Nantotoc,  "was  a 
white  woman  stolen  from  her  people,  and 
I  am  not  white.  Still  there  are  two  na- 
tures within  me,  and  each  calls.  I  have 
a  love  for  the  free  things,  but  the  white 
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blood  restrains  it.  Sometimes  I  am  the 
Indian  in  his  blanket,  sleepino-  by  the 
forest  camp  fire,  and  a.s:ain,  the  white 
blood  calls,  and  I  return  to  my  house,  and 
p-o  clothed  among-  my  people.  I  have 
learned  that  dutv  is  duty  even  to  an  In- 
dian, and  that  the  Indian  desire  for  ven- 
o^eance  is  barbaric.  I  am  anxious  for 
the  .s:ood  of  my  people.  A  white  moth- 
er has  given  me  a  white  heart."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  looked  at  the  boy. 
"Telemano,  you  haven't  a  drop  of  In- 
dian blood  in  your  veins.  You  should 
go  back  to  your  kind." 

Telemano,  on  the  bank  skipping  peb- 
bles, remembered  what  a  start  the  words 
had  given  him.  "I  often  think,"  Nan- 
totoc  had  continued,  "what  it  must  have 
meant  to  her  people,  when  she  w^as  stolen 
away,  wath  her  fate  unknown  for  so 
many  years.  I  know  what  it  meant  to 
her,  when  torn  from  her  Indian  children 
she  was  carried'  back  to  pine  away  and  die. 
You  have  formed  no  ties.  It  is  better 
to  go  back  to  vour  people,  don't  vou 
think?" 

Every  day  Nantotoc's  question  had  put 
itself  with  new  force.  He  had  been 
slow  to  grasp  the  conditions.  A  mother, 
a  father,  a  sister,  somewhere  in  some 
definite  spot,  meant  more  than  a  mythi- 
cal white  ancestor  and  an  Apache  squaw. 

x\nd  so  he  had  decided.  He  would 
take  Nantotoc's  advice  and  go.  Merely 
as  a  matter  of  habit,  he  reset  the  lines, 
gave  one  lingering  look  up  the  little 
creek,  and  turned  his  steps  among  the 
trees.  Mary  was  picking  up  sticks.  It 
suddenly  came  to  him  that  Mary  would 
ibe  sorry,  and  if  it  were  not  for  being  so 
weak  as  to  change  his  mind,  he — 

"Did  you  catch  any  fish,  Telemano?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  was  not  trying 
very  hard.  I  was  only  fishing  for  an 
answer  to  a  question." 

Mary  looked  at  him,  her  dark  eyes 
very  earnest.  He  felt  his  own  fall  be- 
fore them.  "And  3^ou  have  found  it," 
she  said  slowly.  "You  are  going  to 
your  people.  They  call  you  the  white 
Indian.  But  you  are  not  an  Indian. 
Nantotoc  knows.  He  has  told  you.  You 
will  go,  but  you  will  never  return.  Re- 


member this,  the  white  man  forgets,  the 
Indian  never." 

She  turned  away,  and  passed  silently 
with   proud  head  through  the  trees. 

He  watched  her  go.  The  blood  of 
her  white  grandmother  showed  in  the 
softness  of  her  hair,  the  regularity  of  her 
features,  and  the  neatness  of  her  per- 
son. She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
youngest  Indian  wife  of  Nantotoc,  the 
honorable  half  breed.  Telemano  sighed 
ever  so  little,  and  came  out  from  the 
trees  by  another  path.  And  so  he  went 
away. 

But  what  is  one's  birth  after  all  com- 
oared  with  the  environments  of  later 
life.  What  one  becomes  accustomed  to, 
he  grows  sooner  or  later  to  prize,  and  if 
suddenly  removed  to  greatly  miss.  Af- 
ter all,  there  was  but  one  left — the  sister 
— and  she  was  a  stranger.  She  had  look- 
ed for  him  so  long,  but  it  was  not  as  she 
had  dreamed  it.  He  came  upon  her 
unawares,  sheathed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
reserve,  the  training  of  his  Indian  life. 
He  fe'lt  it,  but  was  powerless  to  break  it. 
When  he  saw  her,  he  knew  himself  as 
never  before,  the  white  Indian  separated 
forever  from  the  life  into  which  he  had 
been  born.  He  sat  at  her  table,  but  it 
was  not  the  table  of  the  cabin  of  Nanto- 
toc. It  was  white  man's  meat,  served  in 
white  man's  ways,  which  was  set  before 
him,  and  he  could  not  eat.  It  was  not 
WMth  him  as  it  had  been,  when  he  could 
take  his  rifle  and  bring  down  a  buck  or 
even  a  rabbit,  and  help  old  Nantotoc's 
squaw  wife  skin  them  ready  for  use;  or 
watch  Mary  as  she  prepared  the  fish  he 
had  lazily  caught  in  the  little  stream.. 

He  thought  it  all  over  very  often,  as 
he  followed  his  sister  about  with  eyes 
that  were  constantly  turned  in  on  other 
scenes.  He  was  a  stranger  among  his 
own  people — a  captive  even  though  he 
had  been  set  free — an  Esau  who  should 
cheerfully  barter  his  birthright  for  one 
long  breath  of  the  old  prison  life,  the  cell 
of  which  was  bounded  by  the  horizon. 
The  days  of  the  warpath  were  over.  The 
only  demand  of  the  government  upon  the 
Indian,  was  to  live  and  let  live.  But, 
oh,   what   it  meant  to  be   free,   and  he 
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was    Indian   after   all   both    by   environ- 
ment and  adoption. 

So  one  night  he  slipped  away  quietly 
as  he  had  come.  He  paused  at  his 
sister's  door,  and  listened.  He  heard 
the  soft  restless  murmur  of  her  child 
talking-  in  her  sleep  as  she  dreamed.  He 
pushed  the  door  ajar,  and  saw  the  moon- 
light shining-  across  the  faces  of  the 
three,  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  child.  A 
passing-  thought  came  to  him  of  what 
it  might  mean  to  them  to  suddenly  lose 
the  child  to  an  unknown  destiny.  He 
thoug-ht  of  Nantotoc's  white  mother, 
stolen  in  childhood,  rescued  in  later  life 
by  Texas  rangers,  to  die  of  g-rief  and 
long-ing-  for  her  Indian  children.  His 
sister  was  his  sister,  but  she  had  her 
child.  There  was  no  duty  to  his  dead 
mother  that  he  owed  now.  He  crept 
stealthily  in  like  the  Indian  he  was.  He 
touched  the  mother  and  the  child,  but 
they  did  not  turn  nor  wake.  He  hesi- 
tated. Then  there  came  to  him.  almost 
as  if  spoken  aloud,  "remember  this,  the 
white  man  forgets,  but  the  Indian  nev- 
er." 

And  so  he  went  out  of  their  lives,  clos- 
ing the  door  gently  behind  him. 

Nantotoc,  standin,g  in  his  door  at  even- 
ing said:  "The  government  has  passed  a 
bill, — Telemano  .gets  his  allotment  as  an 
Indian."  Mary  paused  in  her  work  as 
she  heard  the  mention  of  his  name,  but 
that  was  all.  In  the  night,  drawn  by 
some  force,  she  did  not  understand,  she 
crept  out  into  the  moonlight  and  stood 
looking-  down  tov/ard  the  stream.  Some- 
thing moved.  It  was  coming  toward 
her.  "It  canuot  be,"  thought  the  In- 
dian girl,  "the  white  man  forgets."  But 
she  waited.       Bv  and  bv,  she  went  on 


down  the  path  to  meet  the  moving  some- 
thing. 

"Telemano!"  she  exclaimed. 

He  looked  into  her  glad  eyes.  "The 
white  man  has  not  forgotten,"  he  said. 
"Does  the  Indian  girl  remember?" 

"She  has  watched  at  every  sunset,  Tel- 
emano."    *     *     * 

"I  have  often  been  curious  to  know 
something  of  the  every  day  life  of  these 
Indians,"  said  a  gentleman  driving 
through  the  country  one  day.  "There 
must  be  something  fascinating  about  it, 
to  one  brought  up  to  it.  By  the  way, 
somewhere  among  these  people,  my  wife 
has  a  brother.  The  Apache  stole  him  as 
a  child.  Is  that  a  house,  being  built 
over  there  among  the  trees?  Is  it  for  an 
Indian,  I  wonder?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  driver,  "the  White  In- 
dian. They  call  him  Telemano.  He 
was  adopted  into  this  tribe  and  lived  in 
the  house  of  Nantotoc.  He  has  mar- 
ried Mary,  the  daughter  of  Nantotoc,  the 
half-breed,  you  know.  Pretty  fine  fel- 
low, too.  The  government  gave  Tele- 
mano an  allotment  and  he  staked  it  over 
there  by  the  creek." 

"Do  many  of  them  live  in  houses?" 
asked  the  gentleman. 

"Well,  no,  not  many  full-bloods.  These 
are  not  properly  civilized  Indians,  but 
the  government  has  a  way  of  labeling 
them  all  civilized,  after  it  gives  out  al- 
lotments. However  a  little  white  blood 
counts  for  a  good  deal,  and  about  the 
first  thing  it  does  is  to  make  an  Indian 
willing  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain." 

"Let  us  drive  over  there,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "I  should  like  to  speak  to 
this  Telemano." 


QUAKER  CITY  LOVERS 


By  VIRGINIA  LEVIS 


HE  DO  look    more    like    a    statoo 
than    any    man    I    ever    seen," 
the      cook       remarked     to     the 
maid. 

"So  handsome!"  was  the  latter's  re- 
joinder, 

"May  I  inquire,  Miss  Kitty,  if  that 
sig-h  was  meant  for  me?"  remarked  the 
butler,  insinuatingly,  though  deferential- 

ly. 

"Dear,  dear!"  returned  the  comely 
Kitty,  with  a  coquettish  p^esture,  "how 
conceited  some  men  are !" 

"We  was  talkin',"  continued  the  cook, 
"of  the  grand  g'entleman  as  comes  to  see 
Miss  Norgrave." 

And  as  Kitty  proceeded  on  her  way  to 
her  mistress'  room  with  the  box  of  hot- 
house beauties  that  had  just  been  left 
at  the  door  "What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
lady  instead  of  a  lady's  maid!"'  she 
thought ;  and  she  sighed  again. 

Miss  Norgrave  busied  herself  at  the 
writing-desk,  while  the  girl  filled  the 
vases.  "Kitty,"  she  inquired,  as  that 
individual  was  bestowing  final  touches 
upon  the  delicate  blossoms,  "you  remem- 
ber the  little  story  I  wrote,  and  which  I 
had  you  copy  for  me?  Well,  I've  been 
wondering  what  name  to  have  signed  to 
it.       I  don't  care  to  give  my  own." 

"Would  my  name  do,  ma'am?"  sug- 
gested that  resourceful  maid,  whose  little 
head  was  ever  as  ready  as  the  deft  fin- 
gers at  assisting  her  mistress. 

"Of  course  it  would — an  excellent 
idea !"  assented  Miss  Norgrave,  bright- 
ening, and  handing  over  the  pen  to  her 
amanuensis. 

So  the  precious  manuscript,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Kathryne  M.  Fox,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  John  D.  Lorimer,  edi- 
tor of  "Lorimer's  Magazine,"  was  duly 
dispatched. 

"A  good  enough  stor>' — very  good," 
soliloquized  the  editor,  "but  it  will  have 
to  go  back,  owing  to  a  plentiful  supply  of 
similar  material."       Then  he  carelessly 


glanced  at  the  address,  but  opened  his 
eyes  wider  as  its  familiarity  struck  him: 
"No.  — ,  Walnut  street!  Huh!  I  de- 
clare!" he  exclaimed.  "But  who  on 
earth  is  Kathryne  M,  Fox?  Katheryne? 
Kathryne??  Who  is  it  Dessie  calls  Kath- 
ryne ?  Pshaw !  her  maid,  of  course, — 
Kathryne,  and  sometimes  Kitty.  No 
wonder  Dessie  calls  her  clever.  Very 
clever  for  a  lady's  maid — very  clever  in- 
deed!"  And  the  MS.  was  pigeon-holed 
among  the  "unavailables." 

"It's  addressed  to  me,  ma'am,"  an- 
nounced Kitty  to  her  mistress  some  days 
later,  appearing  in  the  dainty  boudoir 
with  a  long  and  somewhat  bulky  enve- 
lope; "but  it's  for  you,  I  know,  because 
it  has  the  name  of  your — I  mean,  the  ed- 
itor's name  on  it,  you  know."  And  the 
salver  contained  two  other  envelopes  be- 
sides smaller  ones,  for  Miss  Addessa 
Norgrave." 

"Declined !"  exclaimed  the  pouting 
lips,  when  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
maid.  "I  needn't  open  it  to  find  out ;" 
and  a  tiny  tear  of  vexation  clouded  her 
vision.  But  she  did  open  it.  "Just  as 
I  thought — declined  !  And  what's  this  ?" 
drawing  forth  a  printed  slip. 

"We  regret  our  inability  to  use  the 
AIS.  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  sub- 
mit to  us,  and  would  assure  you  that  it 
has  had  a  most  careful  reading. 

"Unavailability  of  a  manuscript  does 
not  necessarily  imply  lack  of  literary  mer- 
it, but  merely  that  it  is  unsuited  to  our 
present  needs.  What  may  be  unavaila- 
ble here,  however,  may  come  exactly 
within  the  requirements  of  another  mag- 
azine. 

"Thanking  you   for  your  courtesy  in 
allowing  us  to  peruse  your  MS.,  we  are. 
Very  truly  j^ours, 

John  D.  Lorimer." 

She  crushed  the  obnoxious  blue  slip, 
and  consigned  it  to  the  beribboned  bas- 
ket underneath  her  desk.  "Pshaw!" 
ejaculated  fortune's  spoiled  though  with- 
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al  loveable  child.  "And  1  meant  to  sur- 
prise him,  and  now  he — "  but  she  could 
proceed  no  further  for  chokms^  tears. 

The  next  minute  she  caug-ht  si^ht  of  a 
red  nose  in  her  mirror.  Tears  detract- 
ed from  her  beauty — yes,  obviously.  So 
she  dried  her  eyes,  assumed  a  look  of  in- 
difference, and  reached  for  the  smaller 
envelopes. 

"Another  one  from  him — I'll  read  it 
last !"  she  mentally  decided,  breakmg-  the 
seal  of  the  only  one  which  displayed  fem- 
inine chirography.  "From  Hattie  Lan- 
sing— the  usual  six  pages  ;  giiess  you  may 
wait,  after  all,  and  I'll  see  what  you 
have  to  say,  Mr.  John  D.  Lorimer.  Ha ! 
a  proposal.  Well!  So  you  reject  my 
story  and  ask  for  myself!  Impudent  fel- 
1<DW !  Love  me,  love  my  story ;  or  if  you 
— there!  I  have  it,  the  very  thing!"  with 
which  irrelevant  conclusion,  she  fished 
the  rejection-slip  from  the  depths  of  the 
waste-basket,  and  proceeded  to  smooth  its 
crumpled  surface.  Then  withdrawing 
a  sheet  of  cream  linen  from  a  pigeon- 
hole, she  indited  the  following: 

"We  regret  our  inability  to  consider 
the  proposal  which  you  were  kind  enough 
to  submit  to  us,  and  assure  you  that  it 
has  had  a  most  careful  reading. 

"Unavailability  of  a  proposal  does  not 
necessarily  imply  lack  of  literary  merit, 
but  merely  that  it  is  unsuited  to  our  pres- 
ent needs.  What  may  be  unavailable 
here,  however,  may  come  exactly  within 
the  requirement  of  another. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
allowing  us  to  peruse  your  proposal,  we 
are,  very  truly  yours, 

Addessa  Norgrave.'" 

After  her  production  was  safe  in  the 
mail-box,  she,  with  feminine  inconsis- 
tency, upbraided  herself. 

"He'll  take  me  for  a  mean,  spiteful 
minx !  .  .  .  Whatever  possessed  me 
to  do  it!  .  ,  .  O!  what  a  hateful 
little  fool!      .      .  He  didn't  know 

it  was  my  story!  How  could  he? 
.  But  now!  .  .  .  Why  didn't 
I  think  of  that  part  before !  Well,  it's  too 
late.  .  .  .  I've  made  myself  so  ri- 
diculous !  and  he  admires  girls  of  strong 
character.       It's  just  as     Aunt     Adele 


says — I'm  always  too  precipitate.  Per- 
fectly idiotic  this  time,  nothing  but  a 
weak,  miserable,  silly — "  and  she  kept 
on  until  she  had  about  exhausted  her 
stock  of  uncomplimentary  adjectives ; 
then  the  aspiring  authoress  went  to  her 
couch  with  a  headache  as  well  as  a  heart- 
ache. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  queried  the 
editor  of  Lorimer's  Magazine,  as  he  fin- 
ished the  reading  of  Miss  Norgrave's 
parody. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  he  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, a  part  of  the  truth  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  him.  "That's  a  good  one  on  me !" 
he  continued,  slapping  his  desk ;  "and,  O, 
yes,  I  see!  That  story!  I  might  have 
guessed  her  maid  didn't  write  it — the 
phraseology — So  much  for  my  penetra- 
tion !  Sly  puss  !  so  this  is  your  way  of  tell- 
ing me  that  it  was  your  own  sweet  self 
who  wrote  that  charming  tale — and  it 
was  charming,  too,  very  charming,  come 
to  think  of  it!  Her  maid  to  write  any- 
thing like  that !  How  preposterous  !  Why, 
no  one  but  Dessie  could  possibly  have 
made  her  characteristic  allusions  to  or- 
chids and  the  lily-of-the-valley." 

Was  it  masculine  obtuseness,  or  mas- 
culine vanity,  or  unlimited  faith  in  the 
object  of  his  affections,  or  what?  But  it 
never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  her  ad- 
mirer to  take  Miss  Norgrave's  letter  se- 
riously— that  it  might  mean  a  rejection 
of  his  suit.  No,  it  was  simply  a  good 
joke  on  him — that  was  all. 

"Bright  girl,  that!"  he  inwardly  com- 
mented ;  "possesses  an  uncommonly  keen 
sense  of  humor.  Her  story  shall  appear 
in  the — say  the  February  issue ;  yes,  the 
February  issue,  if  I  have  to  drop  Kip- 
ling's to  make  room  for  it !" 

In  the  meantime,  he  would  simply  pre- 
sent himself,  and  hear  her  "yes."  from 
her  own  sweet  lips. 

When  the  butler  of  Walnut  street's 
imposing  mansion  ushered  in  the  caller, 
Kitty,  who  possessed  as  fine  discrimina- 
tion as  did  her  mistress  in  regard  to 
masculine  beauty  types,  stationed  herself 
where  she  could,  unobserved,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  "statoo's"  tall  and  per- 
fectly proportioned  form.  "What  beau- 
tiful waving  hair !"  she  sighed.       "Such 
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eyes,  too !"  sig^hed  a.g^ain ;  "and  his  feat- 
ures are  just  like  a  statue's,"  she  finished, 
with  another  sigh.  Then  she  sig'hed  for 
the  fourth  time,  without  saying-  anything. 
Her  mistress'  story,  which  she  copied 


not  with  a  nom  de  plume.  It  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Addessa  Norgrave- 
Lorimer. 

And  the  sighing  Kitty?  The     butler 
won  the  long-sought-for  privilege  of  con- 


so  carefully,  was  published  after  all,  but     soling  her! 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  THE  MACHINE 


By  GERTRUDE  R.  LAMBERT 


LLOYD      NEWEL;,      attorney-and- 
Counselor-at-law,  entered  his  of- 
fice and  went   directly     to     his 
desk. 

"Hello,"  he  ejaculated,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  pile  of  letters  awaiting  him, 
"all  these  letters  this  morning,  Jimmie  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  first  was  addressed  in  a  neat,  fem- 
inine script,  and  exhaled  the  faint  per- 
fume peculiar  to  young  ladies'  epistles. 
It  was  opened  with  some  interest ;  but 
the  first  glance  brought  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression to  the  reader's  face,  which  deep- 
ened as  he  proceeded. 

"Dear  sir,"  it  ran,  "In  answer  to  your 
advertisement  in  the  Morning  Express, 
I  believe  that  I  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments which  you  mention ;  I  am  under 
twenty-five;  usually  considered  good 
looking;  have  some  education  and  am 
not  adverse  to  marrying  if,  upon  further 
acquaintance,  we  should  both  consider 
it  desirable.  If  you  wish  to  continue 
this  correspondence  to  that  end,  address, 
etc." 

It  was  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  he 
laid  the  letter  aside  for  later  considera- 
tion. If  he  had  been  puzzled  before,  there 
is  no  word  to  express  the  state  of  per- 
plexity, induced  by  the  second;  for  this 
was  also  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  varied 
h'ttle  from  the  other  in  general  import. 
At  the  third  missive  he  became  dazed, 
and  before  finishing  them,  he  doubted  his 
own  sanity. 

What  was  it  all  aliout  and  what  could 


these  young  women  mean  ?  He  had  pub- 
lished no  advertisement  excepting  his 
business  card,  and  certainly  that  contain- 
ed no  reference  to  women's  ages,  person- 
al appearance,  educational  qualifications 
nor  matrimony.  He  read  some  of  the  let- 
ters several  times  ;  but  that  threw  no  light 
on  the  matter.  The  fact  that  he  seldom 
saw  the  Morning  Express — he  read  the 
Evening  Argus — evolved  itself  from  the 
state  of  mental  chaos  in  which  he  was 
groping ;  and  he  promptly  dispatched  the 
office  boy  in  search  of  the  yesterday's  pa- 
per and  sat  staring  at  the  pile  of  scented 
note  paper  on  his  desk,  until  the  messen- 
ger returned  and  laid  the  desired  sheet 
before  him.  Picking  it  up  he  turned  to 
the  personal  column,  where  the  first 
thing  that  met  his  glance,  was  the  start- 
ling announcement: 

"A  young  professional  man.  of  fair  in- 
come and  exemplary  habits,  wishes  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady 
under  twenty-five;  good  looking;  of  re- 
fined appearance  and  taste  in  dress ;  edu- 
cated and  accomplished ;  fitted  to  move 
in  the  best  society.  Object,  matrimony. 
Address  bv  letter:  L.  L.  Newel,  No. 
St." 

The  audacity  of  it !  His  look  of  mysti- 
fication was  changing  to  one  of  wrath, 
when  a  light  step  outside  caused  him  to 
sweep  the  letters  into  a  drawer,  crush  the 
paper  in  after  them,  turn  the  key  and 
pick  up  an  unopened  business  letter,  as- 
suming an  expression  of  blank  dignity, 
just  as  the  trim  figurg  of  his  type-writer 
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g-irl  crossed  the  room  to  her  desk,  Greet- 
ing- him  with  a  crisp  "Good  morning"  as 
she  seated  herself.  If  she  noted  anything 
unusual  in  her  employer's  look  or  man- 
ner, she  gave  no  hint  of  it  in  her  own 
bearing,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  her  du- 
ties with  a  self-possessed,  business-like 
air,  taking  his  dictation  and  turning  out 
her  work  with  the  formal  precision  of  an 
automaton. 

When  Lloyd  Newel  had  discharged  his 
former  assistant  for  frivolity  and  inat- 
tention, he  had  decided  not  to  repeat  the 
experience ;  and  accordingly,  had  inserted 
a  clause  in  his  advertisement,  tending  to 
the  filling  of  her  place  more  acceptably: 
"Only  girls  of  business  methods  willing 
to  give  fair  service  for  fair  remuneration, 
need  apply."  And,  later,  when  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  had  called  in  answer  to  the 
somewhat  brusque  "Wanted,"  he  had 
grimly  informed  her  that  he  was  a  practi- 
cal business  man,  and  dealt  with  his  em- 
ployees on  such  principles.  An  assertion 
that  he  had  since  proved;  and  she  had 
conformed  to  his  system  most  satisfac- 
torily. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his 
business  principles,  Lloyd  Newel  found 
his  mind  wandering  from  the  work  in 
hand  to  the  letters,  locked  securely  in  his 
desk,  many  times  on  the  day  following 
their  reception ;  and  when  the  day  was  at 
last  finished  and  the  type-writer  girl  gone, 
he  lost  no  time  in  unlocking  his  desk  and 
transferring  letters  and  paper  to  his 
pockets. 

He  did  not  go  out  that  night,  but  lock- 
ed himself  in  his  apartments  and  settled 
down  for  the  evening,  in  his  easy  chair 
before  the  grate,  with  the  letters  on  the 
table  beside  him ;  prepared  to  study  the 
matter  out,  just  as  he  had  studied  out 
every  perplexing  problem  since  his  days 
of  long  division  and  compound  numbers. 

The  key  to  this  last  had  come  into  his 
possession  in  a  flash  of  reminiscence, 
while  studying  the  impertinent  "person- 
al" that  morning.  He  had  now  but  to  fol- 
low out  his  clue,  arrange  and  classify  his 
ideas,  and  the  case  would  be  ready  for 
judgment.  It  was  really  too  easy  so  far 
to  be  interesting.  The  explanation  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.     But  that  did  not 


prevent  his  feeling  a  sense  of  disgust  and 
indignation  at  the  shallow  joke. 

This  was  the  summing  up :  A  quiet 
evening  with  a  few  friends  at  the  club. 
The  conversation  had  drifted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony,  and  Newel  had  been 
jollied  a  little  upon  his  indifference  to 
women.  After  a  general  exchange  of  light 
chaff,  someone  had  remarked,  half  seri- 
ously: "Really,  Newel,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  marry,"  to 
which  he  had  responded  in  the  same 
strain,  "Undoubtedly,  like  other  impor- 
tant business  ventures,  under  certain  con- 
ditions." 

"Which  conditions  refer  to  the  lady,  I 
suppose,"  laughed  the  other ;  and  a  some- 
what spirited  discussion  had  followed  on 
what  might  be  considered  "conditions 
worthy  of  serious  contemplation,"  as  Roy 
Baldon,  the  wag  of  the  party,  had  face- 
tiously put  it.  Some  argued  for  wealth, 
some  for  beauty,  some  for  social  standing 
and  prestige,  others  for  various  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  qualifications ;  but  all 
had  agreed  on  certain  points  of  excel- 
lence. 

When  some  one  had  remarked  on  the 
improbability  of  meeting  such  a  paragon 
in  ordinary  social  circles,  another  had 
suggested  advertising  as  the  proper  me- 
dium for  expressing  one's  wants,  and  se- 
curing any  desired  commodity.  This  was 
received  with  a  chorus  of  light  laughter 
and  the  subject  was  dropped ;  but  the  of- 
ficious "personal"  had  appeared  within  a 
week's  time.  Roy  Baldon  was  noted  as  a 
practical  joker,  and  had  recently  express- 
ed himself  as  "owing  Newel  one."  The 
case  was  clear.    He  turned  to  the  letters. 

On  their  first  reading,  he  had  fancied 
noting  a  striking  similarity  in  them ;  but 
he  now  discovered  that  it  consisted  mere- 
ly in  that  all  were  upon  the  same  theme, 
nothing  moi  e.  Soon  he  found  that  a  wide 
variety  of  personalities  were  revealed  by 
these  communications.  Indeed,  they  be- 
came most  interesting  as  he  studied  them. 
This  one  was  flippant,  another  sentimen- 
tal, a  third  appealing,  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  He  forgot  his  resentment  as  he 
proceeded,  reading  and  re-reading,  be- 
fore consigning  one  after  another  to  the 
smoldering  coals   in   the   g;rate — all   but 
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one,  that  he  sHpped  into  his  breast  pocket 
for  further  study. 

He  studied  it  more  or  less  for  a  week. 
Then  he  answered  it  and  in  due  time  had 
a  second  communication  from  the  same 
source  to  study,  which  he  did  until  it  was 
replaced  by  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  an 
indefinite  number.  Gradually  he  became 
conscious  of  a  desire  to  meet  the  author 
of  so  many  bri^^ht  thouo'hts,  which  desire 
increased  with  each  refusal  of  his  entrea- 
ties for  a  nearer  acquaintance.  Behold! 
Lloyd  Newel,  the  practical,  the  stoic,  the 
judiciary  machine,  becoming-  restless, 
moody,  abstracted. 

It  was  some  time  before  it  occurred  to 
him  that  this  new  interest  was  becominsf 
a  rival  to  his  business.  Terrible  thouo^ht ! 
He  called  himself  a  fool,  a  love-sick  fool ! 
In  love  with  a  myth,  or  at  best  a  reflected 
mentality,  without  regard  to  its  physical 
accompaniment. 

The  day  following-  his  awakening  was 
a  trying  one  at  the  office.  The  boy  was  at 
first  startled  into  a  semblance  of  activity 
by  the  sudden  reaction  in  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  soon  became  sulky  and  irrita- 
ble. The  type-writer  girl,  however,  did 
her  best  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  suc- 
ceeded admirablv,  clicking  oflf  page  after 
page  with  gratifying  rapidity  and  precis- 
ion as  though  she  constituted  a  part  of  a 
perfectly  arranged  mechanism,  until, 
without  warning,  the  faithful  machine, 
which  had  so  long  obeyed  the  behest  of 
those  skillful  fingers,  suddenly  refused  to 
do  their  bidding.    What  was  to  be  done ! 

"One  letter  must  be  wTitten  at  once, 
the  others  can  wait.  Take  this  pen,  please, 
and  write  as  I  dictate." 

From  mere  force  of  habit,  she  did  as 
commanded\;  then,,  as  he  reached  his 
hand  to  inspect  her  work,  she  flushed 
scarlet ;  and  seizing  it  from  his  very  fin- 
gers, tore  it  into  fragments.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  regarded  her  in  surprise,  then  a 


half  smile  curved  the  severe  lines  of  his 
mouth  and  glimmered  in  his  eyes.  She 
was  probably  a  poor  writer,  and  extreme- 
ly sensitive  of  her  failing. 

"It  does  not  matter,  really,"  he  said, 
"as  long  as  it  is  legible,"  and  picking  up 
a  torn  scrap  that  had  fluttered  to  his  feet, 
he  glanced  at  it  curiously.  Instantly  an 
extraordinary  change  came  over  him ; 
and  a  nervous  panic  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  type-writer  girl.  She 
sprang  up  and  started  toward  the  door ; 
but  he  was  before  her  and  placed  his  for- 
midable figure  in  her  path.  Seeing  that 
escape  w^as  impossible,  she  adopted  a 
woman's  last  resource,  began  to  cry. 

The  stern  judge  before  her  immediate- 
ly felt  the  power  of  her  unanswerable  ar- 
gument and  became  ridiculously  abject. 
"I  couldn't  help  recognizing  your  writ- 
ing, after  seeing  so  much  of  it" ;  then, 
trying  to  be  reassuring,  "there,  there,  I'm 
not  an  ogre." 

Not  until  she  became  calm,  did  he  re- 
vert to  the  subject  of  both  their  thoughts, 
with  the  seemingly,  irrelevant  question: 

"What  made  you  do  it  ?" 

"I  wasn't  a  machine  and  I  was  tired 
of  trying  to  be." 

"But,  you  see,  I  didn't  write  that  per- 
sonal," he  explained  apologetically. 

"I  knew  it."  Something  in  her  tone 
told  more  than  her  words  to  her  self-ap- 
pointed confessor,  and  his  face  hardened, 
but  she  went  on:  "Roy  Baldon  is  my 
cousin  and — and — " 

"What  made  .vou  do  it  ?" 

The  voice  sounded  terribly  stern  and 
judicial  to  the  trembling  culprit. 

"T — T  wanted  to  know — I  hate  ma- 
chines— " 

But  he  gathered  the  frightened  expe- 
rimentalist in  his  arms,  remarking  bliss- 
fullv : 

"An3'how,  I  have  found  you." 
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WE  were  stopping-  at  Alountreux, 
on  beautiful  Lake  Leman,  lead- 
ing a  perfectly  idyllic  exist- 
ence, as  we  reveled  in  the  semi-tropic 
beauties  spread  out  before  us.  The 
azure  waters  of  the  lake  reflected  heav- 
en's own  blue,  the  distant  snowy  Alps, 
appearing  like  a  fluffy,  feathery  ridge 
against  the  deep-toned  horizon,  whilst 
fig,  pomegranate  and  laurel  trees  sur- 
roimded  us  on  every  side,  forming  a  per- 
fect masterpiece  of  nature's  handiwork. 

It  was  upon  a  beautiful  afternoon  in 
the  month  of  September  that  I  determin- 
ed, quite  alone,  to  visit  that  prison  of 
Byronic  fame,  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  dis- 
tant from  beautiful  Montreux  about  one 
and  one-half  miles.  I  soon  reached  the 
picturesque  old  castle,  which  is  perched 
upon  an  isolated  rock,  rising  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  placid  lake  whose 
waters  carressingly  approach,  leaving  the 
imprint  of  a  kiss  upon  its  time-stained 
walls,  as  again  and  again  they  come  and 
go  with  gentle,  rhythmic  hillings. 

As  I  stood  gazing  and  speculating 
upon  the  fate  of  the  many  unhappy  ones 
who  had  been  incarcerated  within  those 
picturesque,  ivy-covered  walls,  Byron's 
beautiful  lines  occurred  to  me: 

Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace, 
By    Bonnivard!    may    none    those    marks 
efface, 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

The  prison  is  connected  with  the  bank 
by  means  of  a  bridge.  Perceiving  that 
quite  a  party  of  tourists  had  assembled, 
and  that  the  old  castellan  with  his  heavy 
bunch  of  keys  was  even  then  approach- 
ing, I  reluctantly  left  my  spot  of  vantage 
to  join  the  throng  of  sight-seers.  Above 
the  castellan's  entrance  I  noticed  these 
words : 

Gott  der  Herr  segue  der  ein,  und  oiis- 
gang.     (God  bless  all  who  go  in  and  go 


out.)  They  were  inscribed  by  the  Ber- 
nese in  1643. 

We  passed  through  many  rooms  with 
curiously  -  carved  wooden  ceilings,  and 
many  dungeons  with  pillars  and  arches, 
all  dating  from  the  time  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy;  but  the  dungeon  upon  which  the 
greatest  interest  centered,  was  the  one 
made  famous  bv  the  immortal  poet,  the 
dungeon  in  which  the  luckless  Bonnivard 
was  imprisoned.  Yes,  there  in  the  hard 
cold  stones  of  his  prison  floor,  were  plain- 
ly discernable  the  traces  of  his  footsteps 
indelibly  stamped.  What  harrowing 
thoughts  must  have  accompanied  those 
restless  steps,  as  they  paced  to  and  fro. 
to  and  fro,  over  the  hard,  cold  stones. 

As  we  gazed,  our  guide  rattled  off  in 
his  wheezy,  asthmatic  voice,  his  oft-re- 
peated tale,  concerning  that  most  illus- 
trious, prisoner,  Francis  Bonnivard. 

This  dungeon  had  for  me  a  peculiar 
fascination,  as  I  stood  in  silent  contem- 
plation before  the  heavy  iron  doors,  and 
the  tiny  iron  grating  in  the  walls  far 
overhead,  through  which  a  struggling 
sunbeam  vainly  endeavored  to  force  it- 
self. "Is  it  possible,"  thought  I,  "that  a 
human  being,  a  man  of  birtl\,  actually 
lived  within  a  place  so  foul  as  this?"  So 
absorbed  was  I  in  my  contemplation,  that 
I  did  not  notice  our  guide,  who  being 
quite  an  aged  man,  could  probably  not 
well  distinguish  in  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, relieved  only  by  the  flickering  can- 
dle which  he  carried,  that  all  his  party 
were  not  together.  I  know  not  how  it 
happened,  but  at  all  events  I  had  loitered 
a  bit  from  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
to  make  out  the  inscription  on  the  pil- 
lars ;  among  others  I  read  the  names  of 
Byron,  Eugene  Sue  and  Victor  Hugo, 
wiien  suddenly  I  became  conscious  of  be- 
ing quite  alone.  The  heavy  iron  door 
had  closed  upon  me,  so  absorbed  had  I 
been  in  my  investigations,  that  I  did  not 
even  hear  the  key,  which  surely  must 
have  grated  in  the  pondrous  lock  as  the 
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catellan  turned  it  upon  me.  Frantically 
I  started  toward  the  door — too  late!  my 
party  had  gone ;  their  footsteps  were  no 
long-er  audible.  I  must  have  been  alone 
for  some  minutes,  for  the- silence  of  the 
grave  reigned  about  me.  "But  surely 
the  guide  will  return,"  thought  I,  as  I 
shudderingly  gazed  about  the  cold,  dark, 
clammy  place.  "He  will  surely  miss  me, 
some  one  will  note  my  absence,  though 
the  half-blind  castellan  should  fail  to  ob- 
serve it.     They  will  return  for  me." 

With  what  feelings  I  waited  to  be  lib- 
erated from  that  place,  I  can  not  now 
describe ;  my  nerves  were  strung  to  such 
a  tension,  that  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the 
beating  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed 
against  the  rock  upon  which  the  gloomv 
prison  stood. 

Anxiously,  oh,  how  anxiously  I  await- 
ed the  returning  footsteps  of  that  old 
man !  "He  will  not  leave  me  here,  he 
must  come  back.  I  surelv  shall  be  miss- 
ed!" 

Alas !  on  and  on  the  minutes  sped,  and 
yet  was  I  confined  in  Bonnivard's  dark, 
dreary  dungeon.  As  the  minutes  length- 
ened, I  thought  I  must  go  mad — or  was 
I  only  dreaming?  Could  it  be  true,  that 
I,  an  American  girl,  simply  on  pleasure 
bent,  could  be  shut  up  within  those  awful 
walls?  With  a  terrible  efifort  I  strove 
to  make  myself  heard ;  scream  after 
scream  filled  the  dungeon  cell,  and  rever- 
berated through  the  hollow  corridors,  but 
alas ;  with  no  more  effect  than  the  gentle 
sighing  of  a  summer  zephyr  against  those 
massive  walls ;  nothing  could  penetrate 
their  thickness.  I  was  almost  in  despair, 
but  yet  I  had  not  given  up  all  hopes.  I  still 
believed  that  my  absence  would  be  no- 
ticed, and  that  I  should  be  released ;  but 
as  the  lonely  hours  dragged  on,  I  gave 
vent  to  my  agony  and  dsspair.  "Oh  God! 
what  will  become  of  me!"  riveting  my 
eyes  upon  the  heavy  iron  door,  I  watched 
and  prayed — "My  God !  do  not  leave  me 
here  to  die!  here  where  Bonnivard 
paced  the  floor  in  restless  agony,  and 
where  so  many  hapless  ones  lingered, 
until  hopeless  and  forgotten  they  died 
within  this  narrow  cell !" 

T  shuddered  as  T  gazed  upon  the  cold 


damp  walls ;  my  flesh  began  to  creep 
as  my  horrible  situation,  my  utter  help- 
lessness flashed  upon  me ;  how  loathsome 
the  place !  how  foul  the  atmosphere ! 
Could  I  possibly  live  until  another  party 
of  sight-seers  should  desire  to  visit  the 
castle  ?  for  I  began  to  fear  that  until  such 
time  I  must  indeed  remain.  The  absence 
of  the  sickly  ray  of  sunlight  that  had 
struggled  for  admittance  by  the  tiny  grat- 
ed aperture,  convinced  me  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour ;  it  grew  much  darker,  too. 

Added  to  my  other  terrors,  hunger 
next  seized  upon  me.  "Oh,  God !  I  shall 
die  before  this  terrible  night  is  over!" 
Great  drops  of  icy  perspiration  stood  upon 
my  forehead,  whilst  hot  and  cold  flashes 
alternately  crept  over  my  entire  body. 
How  could  I  pass  the  night  in  this  ac- 
cursed place,  infested  dovibtlessly  with 
rats  and  vermin  ?  Oh !  how  cold  and 
damp  it  grew,  and  how  of  the  tomb  it 
savored. 

What  would  my  friends  in  Montreux 
think  of  my  non-appearance  at  the  hotel 
that  evening?  If  only  they  would  hunt 
me  up,  what  folly — who  would  deem  it 
]>ossible  that  I  could  have  been  locked  up 
in  this  dreadful  dungeon.  I  had  heard 
of  ship-wrecked  sailors  eating  leather, 
anything  to  appease  their  craving  for 
food.  I  began  to  feel  like  that ;  I  had 
partaken  very  sparingly  of  the  midday 
meal,  and  the  walk  in  the  exhilarating  at- 
mosphere had  made  me  intensely  hungry. 
I  was  also  very  thirsty. 

Once  I  thought  I  heard  the  returning 
footsteps  of  the  old  castellan  ;  distinctl;,' 
I  seemed  to  make  them  out,  coming  down 
the  long  stone  corridor.  I  knelt  before 
the  pondrous  iron  door,  straining  every 
faculty  to  catch  the  sound ;  surely  I 
heard  footsteps,  and  yet  no  one  came ; 
but  the  steps  continued,  as  of  some  one 
walking  to  and  fro,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
Was  it  an  hallucination  ?  No,  again  and 
again  the  sounds  reached  my  ear,  grow- 
ing fainter  in  the  distance,  then  approach- 
ing nearer,  and  growing  fainter  again. 
Who  is  in  this  living  tomb  beside  my- 
self? With  bated  breath  I  listened.  Yes, 
the  steps  drew  nearer,  and  then  half  mad 
with  fear  I  gave  vent  to  the  most    soul- 
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harrowing  shrieks,  which  filled  my  dis- 
mal tomb,  and  reverberated  through  the 
hollow  corridors,  until  the  place  seemed 
filled  with  demons  or  chattering,  yelling 
idiots. 

I  felt  my  reason  going  from  me,  as 
I  cowered  in  a  corner,  still  intently  list- 
ening. For  some  minutes  a  deadly  quiet 
prevailed;  then  the  steps  became  again 
distinctly  audible.  Measured  and  slow, 
an  habitual  pacing  to  and  fro.  Was  it 
a  living  creature,  or  the  dead  come  back 
to  the  old  habit  of  wearing  footsteps  in 
the  cold,  hard  stone? 

Surely  if  living,  he  must  have  heard 
my  screams,  but  alas!  could  he  rescue 
me,  even  though  he  heard  me;  is  he  not 
a  prisoner  doomed  to  remain  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  I?  for  certainly  they 
must  find  me  soon,  whilst  he — then  I  be- 
gan to  reflect  that  the  prison  was  no 
longer  used.  Horrors !  what  is  that 
ceaseless  tread  ? 

As  the  stillness  of  the  night  became 
more  intent,  I  could  the  more  distinctly 
hear  it;  was  it  fancy  or  did  I  hear  the 
clinking  of  a  heavy  chain  as  it  dragged 
over  the  hard  stone  floor? 

Was  it  a  fleshless  skeleton  unhappy 
in  his  grave  who  thus  returned  to  the 
haunts  of  his  miserable  existence,  drag- 
ging the  iron  chain  from  his  flesh- 
less  legs?  I  could  distinctly  feel 
every  hair  upon  my  head  arise,  whilst 
an  icy  coldness  enveloped  me.  Cuddled 
up  in  the  remotest  corner  of  that  awful 
dungeon,  in  a  semi-conscious  state  I 
awaited  —  what?  death  or  imbecility. 
Much  more  of  this  I  certainly  could  not 
endure !  Hark !  was  not  that  a  man  ? 
white  and  shivering,  I  crouched  closer 
and  closer  into  my  corner,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  the  minutest  sound. 

Again  a  moan,  more  audible  even  than 
the  first.  It  could  have  proceeded  from  no 
earthly  lips,  no  human  ever  uttered 
sounds  like  that.  It  seemed  like  the  wail 
of  a  lost  soul,  dying  away  into  a  deep, 
long  sigh,  distinctly  borne  to  me  upon 
the  midnight  stillness. 

Oh !  could  I  endure  this  agony,  this 
suspense  until  the  break  of  day?  I  was 
no  coward,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term.     I  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  or 


anything  pertaining  to  the  supernatural. 
But  how  account  for  these  ceaseless, 
measured  steps  and  those  unearthly 
moanings?  Bringing  all  my  common 
sense  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  I  could  but 
crouch  in  my  corner  with  chattering  teeth 
and  tightly-clasped  hands,  vainly  essay- 
ing to  engage  my  thoughts  in  prayer. 

Again  and  again  these  unearthly  moan- 
ings, dying  away  in  the  distance  like  the 
sighing  of  the  autumnal  winds,  as  it  is 
carried  away  into  oblivion. 

"Oh,  Father !  save  me,  save  me  from 
it,  whatsoever  or  whosoever  is  in  this 
accursed  place,  into  Thy  hands  do  I  com- 
mit myself."  Suddenly  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  as  one  of  the  most  unearthly  shrieks 
I  ever  listened  to,  froze  the  very  blood 
within  my  veins,  as  it  reverberated  from 
dungeon  to  dungeon,  ending  in  wildest, 
most  hellish,  demoniacal  laughter,  which 
echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the 
deserted,  quiet  prison  walls,  until  it  seem- 
ed a  thousand  demons  had  been  let  loose, 
and  were  engaging  in  hilarious,  devilish 
mirth ;  at  the  same  moment  the  clinking 
chains  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
til there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
their  existence ;  distinctly  I  could  hear 
them  clanking,  and  those  ghost-like  steps, 
ever  the  same  slow,  measured  tread  now 
approaching,  then  dying  away  in  the  in- 
terminable distance.  I  was  completely 
paralyzed  with  fear ;  I  could  no  longer 
scream,  my  tongue  seemed  paralyzed,  my 
body  was  in  an  icy  perspiration  ;  with 
strained  eyes  and  ears  I  stood  in  contem- 
plation of  I  knew  not  what.  No  human 
could  utter  such  fiendish  screams.  Si- 
lence reigning  once  again,  I  crouched 
upon  the  cold,  hard  floor,  over  which  the 
rats  were  scampering-  in  every  direction, 
but  far  from  fearing  them,  I  encouraged 
them  by  my  silence  to  remain,  scarcely 
breathing  for  fear  of  frightening  them 
back  into  their  hiding  places  ;  any  living 
thing  was  company.  I  knew  not  at  what 
moment  that  hideous  monster  without, 
would  by  some  means  enter  my  very  cell ; 
already  I  could  hear  the  footsteps  draw- 
ing nearer.  Even  though  succor  should 
arrive  on  the  morrow,  I  should  be  a 
corpse.     I   should   no  longer  look   upon 
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the  faces  of  my  friends.  My  past  life 
flashed  before  me ;  I  thought  of  the  many 
pleasures  that  had  been  alloted  me,  and 
of  the  good  that  I  might  have  done,  but  I, 
alas !  in  my  utter  thoughtlessness  and  sel- 
fishness had  left  undone. 

Oh !  those  awful  footsteps ;  there  they 
are  again,  approaching  nearer  and  yet 
nearer  to  my  cell.  Perfectly  exhausted 
I  sank  into  a  heap.  I  must  have  been  un- 
conscious for  some  time,  or  had  nature 
finally  overpowered  every  other  feeling 
and  had  I  slept? 

At  all  events  I  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  consciousness  by  the  feeling  of  some- 
thing overshadowing  me.  I  felt  a  pres- 
ence near  me,  a  chilly  blast  seemed  waft- 
ed towards  me ;  slowly  opening  my  eyes 
I  stared  into  the  piercing  darkness.  No, 
there  was  nothing ;  surely  I  had  been 
dreaming.  I  hardly  realized  where  I 
was.  Gradually  it  all  returned  to  me, 
my  dreadful  experience,  even  as  I  dwelt 
upon  the  harrowing  reminiscences,  I  heard 
a  moaning  sound  so  near,  that  I  started 
to  my  feet,  prepared  in  my  frenzy  to  meet 
death,  or  whatsoever  it  might  prove  to 
be.  I  was  desperate  ;  I  could  but  die,  any- 
thing, anything,  but  this  harrowing  un- 
certainty. 

I  gazed  before  me,  speechless  ;  my  feet 
tottering  under  me,  as  through  the  now 
accustomed  darkness,  I  distinctly  made 
out  the  figure  of  a  man,  but  not  a  living 
man,  a  ghost-like  visage,  with  eyes  that 
gleamed  like  balls  of  fire  from  their 
sunken  sockets,  glaring  intently  at  me ; 
it  next  approached  with  arms  extended 
as  though  to  embrace  me.  The  figure 
was  clothed  in  a  long,  loose  garment  of 
some  light  color ;  there  was  no  noise  or 
sound  now  as  of  the  moving  feet,  and  yet 
the  thing  approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
never  for  an  instant  taking  those  burn- 
ing eyeballs  off  of  me.  I  could  feel  a 
clammy  breath,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
grave  as  the  thing  came  closer,  closer  to- 
wards me.  Oh,  God !  it  is  about  to  clasp 
me  in  its  bony  arms.  I  knew  no  more. 
When  I  awoke  I  found  myself  in  my 
room  at  Montreux,  my  friends  anxiously 
gathered  about  my  bedside.  As  I  came 
quite   to    myself,    that    awful    apparition 


rose  before  me,  and  I  gave  vent  to  the 
most  piercing  shrieks,  crying  "Save  me, 
save  me,  from  his  clutches :  already  they 
are  closed  upon  me.  Do  you  not  hear 
his  demoniacal  laughter?  Oh,  my  God! 
save  me  from  him,  do  not  let  him  bear  me 
away." 

My  friends  gathered  about  me,  assur- 
ing me  in  loving  tones  that  no  one  should 
harm  me.  My  nerves  had  had  such  'a 
shock,  that  it  was  feared  I  never  would 
recover  from  it ;  my  moans  and  shrieks 
filled  the  hotel;  I  became  an  object  of 
compassion  to  strangers  and  native  alike ; 
for  my  adventure  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire throughout  the  adjacent  villages  and 
towns,  reaching  even  the  city  of  Geneva. 

My  friends  upon  my  non-arrival  at 
the  hotel  had  instituted  a  most  thorough 
search  throughout  the  town,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  following  morning  that  some 
one  suggested  the  castle  of  Chillon.  Peo- 
ple had  been  left  in  catacombs,  why  not 
in  the  deserted  prison  ?  Most  reluctantly 
the  old  castellan  opened  the  pondrous 
doors,  and  conducted  them  through  the 
various  tombs.  Alas !  when  Bonnivard's 
dreadful  dungeon  was  reached,  a  pitiful 
sight  presented  itself;  face  downward 
upon  the  hard,  cold  stone  floor,  my  cloth- 
ing torn  from  me  in  shreds,  they  found 
me ;  every  indication  of  the  terrible 
struggle  I  had  undergone  was  plainly 
suggested.  My  friends,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  my  dreadful  experience  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  night.  Noth- 
ing indicated  the  presence  of  any  other 
person  in  that  dreadful  dungeon,  nor 
could  they  believe  me,  when  after  many 
weeks  I  found  sufficient  courage  to  relate 
what  I  have  here  related. 

The  castellan  was  closely  questioned. 
"No,"  said  he,  "no  one  is  confined  within 
these  walls,  nor  has  been  for  many  years ; 
the  prison  is  quite  deserted,  save  by  the 
rats. 

My  friends  thought  it  an  hallucination, 
brought  on  by  nervous  fear  and  the  over- 
wrought condition  of  my  mind  when  I 
realized  my  terrible  position.  They 
would  not  allow  me  even  then  to  dwell 
upon  the  painful  subject,  convinced  that 
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it  had  been  some  hideous  nightmare.  Al- 
though I  never  had  it  accounted  for,  I 
saw  and  felt  a  visitant  from  the  other 
world    if  ever    it   is   permitted   them    to 


return  to  us — and  my  shattered  nerves, 
feeble  health  and  snowy  locks  bear  awful 
testimony  to  my  one  night's  experience 
in  the  Castle  of  Chillon. 


A  MINOR 


By  A.  ADAMS  MARTIN 


If  singing  breath  and  eclioing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 

What  endless  melodies  were  poured 
As  sad  as  earth — as  sweet  as  heaven. 


A  ROMAN  sunset.  The  bells  from 
all  parts  of  the  Eternal  City  were 
pealing-  out  the  "Ave  Maria." 
Rome  is  a  city  of  churches  and  fountains. 
One  can  never  escape  from  the  musical 
plash  of  the  latter,  or  the  voices  of  the 
former,  voices  which  are  as  varied  _  in  their 
accents  as  there  are  ears  to  interpret 
them,  from  the  clanging,  dogmatic  peal 
which  says,  "Go — do  your  duty,  I  com- 
mand !"  to  the  silvery  toned  chime  which 
says,  "Come,  come  away  from  the  strife 
and  tumult  of  the  world,  and  listen  to 
the  Divine  melody,  the  angels'  song." 

The  band  on  the  Pincio  had  ceased 
from  playing,  and  the  men  were  troop- 
ing off  in  somewhat  straggling  array, 
their  phmies  of  cocks'  feathers  waving 
in  the  slight  breeze  which  had  arisen,  and 
which  was  playing  amongst  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  ilex  trees,  wooing  them  to 
a  passing  flicker  of  gaiety,  for  the  ilex 
can  never  be  a  really  gay  tree.  Its  sol- 
emn breath  of  deep  shade  makes  it  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  eye,  tired  of  the 
almost  oppressive  glow  of  light  in  the 
southern  landscape,  but  I  know  nothing 
in  nature  so  tristc  as  a  grove  of  these 
trees.  The  northern  pine  forest  is 
gloomy,  when  the  wind  shivers,  and 
sighs  with  long-drawn  breaths,  far  over- 
head amongst  the  million  needles  of 
dusky  green ;  but  it  is  to  the  ilex  grove 
as  the  gloom  of  a  great  cathedral  aisle 


would  be  compared  to  the  subterranean 
crypt  or  dungeon.  The  ilex  has  a  shade 
that  can  be  felt;  it  bends  over  you  and 
wraps  you  in  its  gloom,  and  infects  your 
spirits  with  its  profound  melancholy. 

The  crowd  which  had  assembled  to 
listen  to  the  music  was  slowly  disappear- 
ing. It  was  a  motley  crowd,  such  as  one 
always  sees  there  on  a  Sunday — tourists 
of  all  nationalities,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  the  less  fashionable  Roman  world  ; 
but  what  is  lacking  in  fashion  is  atoned 
for  by  gaiety. 

Bright  points  and  masses  of  color  are 
always  present  from  the  smart  array  of 
the  balia  with  her  little  charges — dark- 
eyed  Roman  babies,  or  fair-haired  little 
Teutons — to  the  variously  colored  cos- 
sacks  of  the  Catholic  students,  and  con- 
spicuous amongst  whom  are  those  of  the 
German  college,  bright  as  poppies  in  a 
summer  field.  From  these  to  the  mili- 
tary uniforms,  and  the  dress  of  the  ordi- 
nary folks,  there  is  gradation  enough,  and 
diversity  enough,  to  make  a  Roman 
crowd   a   very   picturesque  sight. 

Just  before  leaving  the  garden  two 
American  ladies  were  talking  together, 
near  the  Fountain  of  Moses. 

"I  wonder  if  she  will  sing  the  solo  to- 
day," said  one ;  "it  is  a  special  feast,  you 
see,  and  the  music  ought  to  be  extra  good. 
I  am  just  aching  to  hear  this  Sister 
Claire." 
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"Yes;  she  is  perfectly  splendid,"  re- 
joined the  other.  "My !  what  a  sensation 
she  would  make  in  operatic  music — 'Lu- 
cia,' or  'Leonora,'  or  'Traviata,'  some  of 
those  pathetic  things.  There  is  a  sort  of 
wail  in  her  voice,  like — well,  like  what 
an  Aeolian  harp  must  make,  I  imagine ! 
It  saddens  me  to  hear  her  sing,  and  yet 
I  think  it  is  that  which  attracts  me,  too.'^ 

"They  say  she  was  trained  professional- 
ly," said  the  first  speaker,  "and  there  is 
a  romance  in  her  life." 

"A  love  trouble,  I  guess ! — and  now 
they  have  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  Well, 
it  is  a  shame.  Why,  that  woman,  with 
that  voice,  might  have  been  a  regular  tip- 
top singer  by  now!  But  I  reckon  that 
is  why  she  draws  a  big  crowd  here ;  a 
spice  of  romance  will  always  draw  folks 
— it's  human,  you  see." 

"Why  no,  Carrie,  it  can't  be  that, 
quite,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker.  "It 
is  not  generally  known,  but  I  heard  her 
story  through  my  old  padrona  at  Perugia, 
when  I  was  there  last  autumn  sketching, 
before  coming  on  to  Rome.  Old  Bat- 
tista's  sister  had  been  a  servant  in  the 
family,  and  a  rather  confidential  one,  too. 
I  reckon.  The  family  was  noble,  and 
half-French  —  at  least,  the  Signorina'^ 
mother  had  been  a  Frenchwoman,  but 
at  her  death  the  father  married  again, 
beneath  him.  Some  years  after  he  dierl 
also,  and  the  family  were  awfully  poor 
— as  they  always  are,  these  Italian  small 
nobles — not  a  red  cent !  The  Signorina 
was  very  beautiful,  and  with  all  the 
promise  of  this  magnificent  voice ;  and 
the  stepmother  hoped  to  make  money  out 
of  it,  if  they  could  only  train  it.  Old 
Battista  said,  so  scornfullv,  'No  real  Sig- 
nora  would  have  so  demeaned  herself'' 
but  that  is  their  pauper  grandes  way  of 
looking  at  things.  I  think  the  stepmoth- 
er was  right,  in  that  at  least.  Then  there 
was  the  difficulty  about  lessons,  in  their 
out-of-the-way  place ;  and  they  could  not 
afiford  to  take  her  to  Milan  oi-  Naples  at 
first,  so  they  took  the  only  teacher  they 
could  find — a  youn^-  man — a  stranger, 
who  had  come  to  sing  at  the  Cathedral, 
and  who  was  studying  to  cultivate  his 
own  voice,  which   was  a   very  fine  one. 


He  was  charmed  with  the  Signorina's, 
and  offered  to  teach  her  for  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  and  the  family  were 
glad  to  get  his  help.  Of  course,  there 
was  always  the  Signora  or  an  old  woman 
servant  present  at  the  lessons ;  but  old 
women  are  only  human  after  all,  and  a 
good  deal  of  love-making  must  have  gone 
on  with  her  connivance,  during  an  ill- 
ness of  the  Signora's.  Meanwhile,  a  com- 
plete reverse  of  fortune  arrived ;  some  of 
the  father's  relatives  died,  and  left  the 
family  a  large  sum  of  money.  Then  the 
love  afifair  was  discovered,  and  the  Sig- 
nora, who  was  furious  about  it,  parted 
the  lovers !  He  went  away  to  make  a 
name  in  the  world,  but  swore  to  return 
and  claim  her ;  and  the  girl  refused  to 
give  him  up,  or  to  wed  any  other.  In- 
deed, old  Battista  hinted  that  they  had 
been  privately  married.  The  Signorina 
was  steadfast  in  her  love,  and  things 
might  have  come  straight  but  for  the 
money.  It  appears  that  it  was  to  have 
been  equally  divided — a  large  dowry  go- 
ing to  the  girl ;  and  the  Signora  wanted 
all  for  her  own  son ;  so  a  conspiracy  was 
hatched  between  mother,  son  and  her 
maid — Battista's  sister.  They  forged  let- 
ters, and  tried  to  make  the  poor  girl  be- 
lieve that  her  lover  was  false  to  her,  and, 
failing  that,  that  he  was  dead.  The  plot 
succeeded,  and  the  broken-hearted  girl 
consented — almost  plead,  indeed,  to  en- 
ter a  convent,  and  their  avarice  was  grat- 
ified, for  they  inherited  all  but  the  small 
dowry  given  with  her.  In  due  time  the 
lover  returned  to  claim  her,  and  found 
her,  as  he  thought,  false  to  her  love ! 
What's  that?  It  sounded  like  a  groan.  I 
declare  these  ilex  trees  make  me  nervous ! 
What  was  I  saying?  Oh,  yes — the  lover 
returned  to  claim  his  fiancee — or  wife — 
and  found  her  lost  to  him,  for  the  con- 
vent bar  was  as  effectual  as  the  tomb. 

"Oh,  they  made  out  a  good  case  for 
themselves,  showing  him  letters  to  prove 
that  she  desired  only  the  religious  life, 
longed  for  the  peace  of  the  cloister,  etc. ; 
putting  it  all  down  to  repentance — the 
sighing  of  a  penitent  soul  to  make  her 
salvation.  Not  a  word  of  the  truth.  He 
was  almost  broken-hearted,  but  his  anger, 
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too,  was  terrible.  'Tell  her  that  she  may 
save  her  own  soul,  but  she  has  damned 
mine  !'  he  cried,  bitterly,  and  then  he  went 
away,  and  was  heard  of  no  more,  Bat- 
tista's  sister,  who  repented  her  part,  con- 
fessed it  all  to  her  on  her  deathbed;  but 
I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  others 
— they  left  the  neighborhood.  It  all  hap- 
pened years  ago,  but  Sister  Claire  is  still 
here,  and,  no  doubt,  Battista  says,  'the 
poor  dove  spends  all  her  life  in  prayers' 
for  his  soul,  for  she  still  thinks  him 
dead.'    Now,  is  it  not  romantic?" 

"Yes,  I  am  really  glad  to  know  it.  I 
shall  take  ever  so  much  more  interest  in 
her  singing  now.  But  talking  of  singing 
reminds  me  to  ask  you  if  you  went  to 
hear  Alvaro  when  you  were  in  Milan?" 

"No,  I  was  sick,  and,  although  we  had 
tickets  for  him,  I  had  to  stay  at  home. 
I  was  sorry  to  miss  him." 

"I  want  to  hear  him,  too,"  said  her 
friend ;  "but,  come  along,  we  are  quite 
late.  "Why,  what  a  handsome  man !"  in- 
dicating a  tall,  dark  figure,  which  was 
moving  rapidly  away  under  the  trees. 

"Yes,  indeed !  he  looks  like  a  brigand, 
Carrie."  And  truly  his  swarthy  darkness 
did  not  belie  the  comparison. 

He  wore  one  of  the  long  fur-lined  pe- 
lisses common  to  the  Italian  of  all  ranks, 
but  distinguished  in  the  higher  by  its 
superiority  of  materials.  His  wide-brim- 
med slouch  hat  shaded  a  countenance 
whose  regular  features,  and  deep,  flash- 
ing eyes,  were  well  calculated  to  strike 
the  observant  foreign  eye,  ever  ready  to 
admire  the  bei  typi  Italiani. 

He  had  been  leaning  against  one  of  the 
trees  behind  the  bench  on  which  the 
friends  had  been  seated,  sufficiently  near 
to  startle  them  by  his  rapid  movement 
when  he  withdrew  further  into  the  shade. 

"The  man  gave  me  quite  a  start,  glid- 
ing off  like  that,  and  so  close  to  us,  too ; 
but  one  never  thinks  of  these  folks  list- 
ening to  one,  or  understanding  what  one 
says,  and  I  was  not  saying  anything  bad ; 
was  T,  Carrie?" 

And  then  the  two  friends  hurried  away, 
in  time  to  get  a  corner  in  the  already 
crowded  church. 

All   was   quiet  on  the   Pincio,   as  just 


before  the  closing  of  the  gates,  the  same 
dark  stranger  emerged  again  from  the 
gloom  of  the  ilex  trees,  and  stood  by  the 
basin  of  the  fountain  where  the  stone 
maiden  bends  over  the  cradled  stone 
child,  whose  little  ark  is  resting  amongst 
a  clump  of  Nile  lilies.  It  is  modern  art 
and  not  of  the  highest  class,  perhaps,  but 
it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  a 
beautiful  and  natural  situation.  There, 
amongst  the  trees  and  flowers  where  the 
young  children  play,  the  child  Moses  rests 
and  seems  to  stretch  out  its  little  arms 
towards  them,  as  if  he  would  fain  be  a 
sharer  in  their  merriment. 

But  now  the  children  are  gone,  the 
laughing  voices  are  hushed ;  nought  but 
the  fast  falling  shadows  are  reflected  on 
the  mirror-like  pool — the  shadows  of  the 
ilex,  which  blot  out  every  streak  of  steal- 
ing light  but  one,  which  flashes  moment- 
arily over  the  fountain,  and  then  is  blotted 
out,  too,  and  all  is  darkness. 

The  stranger  lifted  his  head. 

"Innocenta !"  he  murmured,  hoarsely, 
"Innocenta !" 

:|c  *  *  *  *  * 

In  the  church  of  the  Trinita  de  Monti 
all  was  warmth  and  melody.  The  "dim 
religious  light,"  the  odor  of  incense,  the 
sweet-voiced  choir,  stole  into  the  heart, 
and  made  one  feel  that  it  was  good  to  be 
there. 

Behind  the  tall  screen  one  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  dark-robed  sisters,  and 
the  white-veiled  forms  of  the  pension- 
naires.  Before  the  screen,  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  were  crowded  the  worship- 
ers, a  strange  mixture  of  nationalities  and 
creeds,  united  in  one  respect — their  love 
of  music.  But  there  is  an  atmosphere — 
is  it  the  atmosphere  of  prayer? — in  that- 
little  place  which  always  seems  to  hush 
the  most  irreverent,  for  there  is  no  church 
in  Rome  where  strangers  behave  so  well. 

It  was  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  and  the 
music  was  very  fine.  The  chorus  of 
mingled  voices  had  just  died  away  in  the 
west  gallery,  behind  whose  screen  the 
singers  take  their  places,  and  now  rung 
out  in  clear,  full  tones,  the  rich  voice 
of  the  sister  soloist.  Higher  it  soared, 
and  still  higher,  softening  exquisitely  in 
the  dolcissimmo  passages,  and  descending 
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in  almost  a  wailing-  sweetness,  as  if  the 
singer  was  throwing  the  whole  force  of  her 
soul  into  the  glorious  music.  That  was 
the  great  secret  of  her  power,  an  intense 
capacity  of  sympathy  with  sorrow,  suf- 
fering— even  sin.  It  was  the  cry,  made 
tuneful,  of  suffering,  but  aspiring  human- 
ity, who  "singing  ever  soars,  and  soar- 
ing ever  singeth." 

The  voices  of  nuns  and  choir  boys  al- 
ways seem  to  me  to  lack  knowledge,  be 
they  ever  so  harmonious.  They  sing 
words  or  praises  to  God,  but  their  song  is 
either  soulless  or  too  soulful — either  too 
far  below  or  above  the  heart  to  touch  il . 
The  great  audience  swayed  like  the  reeds 
when  swept  by  the  autumn  wind.  One 
or  two  nervous,  excited  women  were  sob- 
bing. Again  the  clear  voice  rang  out, 
with  a  thrill  like  that  in  the  tuneful  throat 
of  the  nightingale,  throbbing  and  expand- 
ing in  ecstasy  of  melody,  when  suddenly 
it  was  joined  by  another — deep,  full,  ma- 
jestic— which  rose  in  that  wave  of  mel- 
ody to  meet  it,  until  they  are  minged  and 
fused  in  a  glorious  harmony. 

It  had  a  startling  effect,  the  sisters  be- 
low alm.ost  lifting  their  heads ;  the  pen- 
sionnaires  doing  so  outright.  The  listen- 
ing crowd  was  thrilled  by  an  entirely  un- 
expected sensation.  Who  could  it  be?  Was 
it  an  arranged  thing?  It  lasted  all  too 
short  a  time,  for  the  grand  tenor  ceased 
as  the  soprano's  voice  died  away  in  the 
final  ''Amen,"  rising  suddenly  at  the  last 
note  with  a  wailing  cry — was  it  a  cry  to 
man  or  God? 

Then  there  was  a  hush,  a  holding  of 
one's  breath  ;  in  their  dark  corner  our  two 
American  friends  were  whispering  to- 
gether, for  your  American  is  always 
more  touched  by  curiosity  than  pathos. 
"How  Curious,  Carrie,  there  is  that  man 
again  !  I  wonder" — but  their  voices  were 
drowned  in  the  continuation  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

No  one  else  had  noticed  the  figure 
leaning  back  in  the  gloom  of  the  empty 
little  side  chapel  by  the  door,  beside  the 
one  which  holds  Daniele  da  Volterra's 
masterpiece,  "The  Descent  from  the 
Cross."  In  the  great  work  of  art  all  is 
over,   the  agony  is  accomplished ;  the  pale 


dead  Christ  has  made  strength  perfect 
in  weakness,  and  the  work  of  victory  will 
soon  be  made  manifest.  'Tis  but  a  little 
while  until  the  dawn  comes  and  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  flee  forever! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  partition  the 
agony  was  going  on;  the  crucifixion  of 
the  strong  human  heart,  which  writhed 
and  tore  its  victim,  like  him  who  was 
possessed  of  old.  But  there  was  none  to 
say  to  this  storm  of  the  heart,  "Peace, 
be  still."  It  was  the  agony  of  Loacoon — 
not  of  Christ ! 

Above,  in  the  dark  choir,  there  had 
been  a  slight  pause,  and  in  the  final 
chorus  Sister  Claire's  voice  was  not 
heard.  The  service  ended  calmly,  as  us- 
ual, but  none  below  had  seen  the  dark- 
robed  little  figure  sink  on  the  floor  at 
the  close  of  that  agonized  Amen,  the 
white  lips  dabbled  with  blood,  the  limbs 
rigid.  Two  sisters  carried  her  out.  Sis- 
ter Claire  had  broken  a  blood  vessel — too 
high  a  pitch — too  great  a  strain — "Chi 
lo^sa?" 

The  feelings  of  a  nun  are  subordinate 
to  her  office ;  it  was  necessary  that  the 
service  should  be  finished  discreetly,  and 
Sister  Claire's  work  was  done ! 

The  audience  dispersed,  still  wonder- 
ing who  it  could  have  been. 

"One  of  the  singers  of  the  Sistine 
chapel,  perhaps?"  "Popish  trickery — all 
done  for  effect !"  cried  a  rabid  Protestant, 
who  made  a  point  of  attending  all  the 
services  that  he  might  the  better  decry 
them. 

Some  said  one  thing,  some  another ; 
the  Italian  element  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders as  they  said,  "It  is  a  thing  extraordi- 
nary, no  doubt,"  endine  with  the  custo- 
marv  "Chi  lo  sat"      (Who  can  say?) 

One  man,  a  French  chorus  singer,  said 
to  a  woman  as  they  walked  away,  "It 
was  Alvaro,  or  his  spirit.  No  one  else 
could  sing  like  that !"  To  the  sisterhood 
it  was  as  the  voice  of  an  angel — it  was 
miraculous. 

The  two  friends  stood  outside  one  of 
the  high  houses  of  Via  Sistina.  "Oh,  Car- 
rie, I  do  feel  so  bad !"  said  one ;  "it  was 
that  voice,  and  then  that  face — though  I 
only  saw  it  for  an  instant!" 
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"Come  up  with  me  and  have  some  tea," 
was  her  friend's  reply.  "Why,  you  look 
all  broken  up!" 

The  deep  hush  of  an  Italian  night.  The 
midnight  Angelus  had  rung  out  and  float- 
ed upwards,  bearing  the  prayers  of  those 
who  woke  from  the  sleeping  city.  Only 
the  plash  of  falling  water  broke  the  still- 
ness— the  one  voice  which  in  Rome  is 
never  silent. 

On  the  terrace  below  the  church  of  the 
Trinita  a  dark  figure  was  pacing,  strain- 
ing his  eyes  upwards  towards  the  silent 
convent. 

"I  am  with  you  in  spirit,  my  beloved ! 
Innocenta,  my  Innocenta !" 

The  drip,  drip  of  the  fountain  fell  on 
his  ear. 

"It  is  like  blood,"  he  murmured,  and 


he  shuddered;  but  his  face  grew  darker. 
There  was  a  lapse  of  moments— a  quarter 
of  an  hour — then  the  man  fell  on  his 
knees  with  a  great  cry. 

"Innocenta — beloved  one — at  last!' 
In  the  convent  above,  the  nuns  were 
on  their  knees  in  the  oflice  of  the  dead.  She 
had  been  unconscious  nearly  all  the  time, 
but  once  she  murmured  softly  to  herself. 
A  watching  sister  bent  to  listen,  catch- 
ing only  the  final  word,  "Giovanni." 

"It  is  the  patron  saint  of  her  family,'' 
and  the  sister  placed  a  small  reliquary  in 
the  nerveless  hand. 

"San  Giovanni  ora  pro  nobis!" 
"Yes,  it  is  her  patron  saint."  Perhaps ! 
There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moment,  dur- 
ing which  the  pale  lips  were  moving  si- 
lently— then  a  long,  quivering  sigh — and 
the  soul  of  Innocenta  Peruzzi — Sister 
Claire — had  followed  her  song ! 
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By  ELLEN  FRANCIS  FRIEL 


A     LITTLE  crib, 
■'*•       A  babe  therein, 


A  mother  to  watch  and  pray. 

A  romping  boy 
All  life  a  toy, 

And  happy  songs  for  every  day.    * 

A  toil  worn  man — 
Life's  brief  span 

So  swiftly  and  so  sadly  run. 


A  marble  slab, 

A  name  engraved. 

That  beating  rains  will  not  deface. 


A  faithful  heart, 
A  name  therein — 

Which  time  cannot  erase. 


A   SONG   OF   SUMMER   TIME 

FRANK  H.  SWEET 

O,  the  swaying  of  the  branches  and  the  flitting  through  the  trees. 

And  the  ringing  of  the  voices  that  come  to  us  on  the  breeze ; 

O,  the  singing  and  the  winging  of  the  birds  that  come  and  go, 

And  the  frisking  of  the  squirrels  as  they  scamper  to  and  fro ; 

O,  the  ferns  and  mossy  carpets  and  the  waters  dark  and  cool, 

That  go  stealing  through  the  shadows  from  some  clear,  unsullied  pool ! 

O,  the  trilling  of  the  songsters 

From  the  branches  and  the  grass, 
And  the  glancing  of  the  sunlight 

On  the  waters  as  we  pass! 

O,  the  glancing  of  the  sunlight  as  it  strikes  the  waters  clear, 

And  the  singing  of  the  thrushes  and  the  other  songs  we  hear ; 

O,  the  boating  and  the  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

And  the  ripples  and  the  shadows  that  go  dancing  from  our  wake  ; 

O,  the  breezy  days  of  pleasure  and  the  pleasant  nights  to  dream, 

When  the  stars  look  down  and  twinkle  and  the  winged  lanterns,  gleam ! 

O,  the  summers  in  the  country, 

Where  the  songsters  nest  and  sing, 
And  the  pleasure  without  measure 

That  the  woods  and  waters  bring ! 
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No 
freely     trust- 
ed  till   he   ha 
been  fully  test- 
ed. 

If  you  can  conceiv 
a     g-ood     aim     for 
yourself    you    will 
achieve  a  ^s^ood  name 
for  yourself. 

One    who   takes    a   high 
makes  a  his^h  roller. 

The  root  of  faith  must  bear  the  fruit 
of  faithfulness. 

Even  thouc:h  advanced  in  degradation, 
men  are  capable  of  regeneration. 

Sinister  silence  is  more  irritating  than 
savage  speech. 

Prevention  of  trouble  is  better  than 
contention  over  trouble. 

A  loose  lip  betravs  an  unlovely  life. 

When  earth  fulfills  what  heaven  will, 
heaven's  worth  will  be  known  on 
earth. 

Better  try  to  see  than  to  be  the  whole 
thing. 

A  majority  of  those  who  go  to  Wall 
street  go  to  the  wall. 

God  uncovers  sin  that  He  may  re- 
cover the  sinner. 

One  who  has  been  shown  sienal  mer- 
cy, must  in  turn  show  sienal  meri*:. 

You  have  a  right  to  the  beatitudes  of 
Christ  only  when  vou  have  the  right 
attitude  toward  Christ. 

The  lier-in-wait  for  vour  pocket-book 
is  no  worse  than  the  liar-in-weig^ht 
for  your  pennies. 

He  who  will  benevolently  lie  for  you 
to-day  will  malevolently  lie  against 
you  to-m.orrow. 
Religion  is  not  a  label,  but  a  life,  not 
a  profession  but  a  power. 


^  Good    preach- 
ing    requires 
practicing   and 
practicing        i  s 
good     preaching. 
^  All      sham     is     a 
shameless   shame. 
^   Presumptuous     affec- 
tation  of     piety     is 
presumptive  proof  of  hypocrisy. 
Your  position  is  not  so  important  as 

your    disposition. 
It   is  possible  to  be  grateful   for  our 
mercies   rather    than    grouchy    for 
our   miseries, 
loining    the    church    does    not    con- 
stitute,  but    only   classifies,   one      a 
Christian. 
Eternal     sharing    or    eternal    shrivel- 
ing is  the  law  of  life. 
It  is  always  wrong  to  do  wrong  and 

never  wrong  to  do   right. 
The    perfecting   of    a    personaility    is 

the    purpose    of   life. 
It  is   not  the   amount   of  money,  bul 
the    amount    of    man,    you    accum- 
ulate, that  constitutes  your  wealth. 
Not  in  the  cell  of  the  hermit,  but  in 
the  conflicts  of  the  hero  are  life's 
battles    fought. 
It  is  not  the  education  you  get,  but 
the  education  that  gets  you  which 
counts. 
The  pure  patriot  lives  for  the  people, 
while   the   pure   pretender   lives   on 
them. 
While  completing  a  course,   the  stu- 
dent is  really  constructing  a  char- 
acter. 
Sweet   reasonableness    is   the   fruit  of 
strenuous  righteousness. 


UPTON    SINCLAIR,    youi\^   man, 
has  written  a  book — The  Jun.s^le 
— for  men  and  women,  which  is 
bound  to  be  widely  read  for  three  rea- 
sons— it  is  fired  with  intensity,  it  treats 
a   to-the- front   subject,   it   is   being-  well 
adverti«;ed  by  the  librarians  who  raise  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  a  proper  book  for 
the  young-  to  read.     It  has  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Sinclair — who  is  27 — aspires  tc 
be  known  as  the  "American  Zola."     Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  can  certanly  write  viv- 
idly   enough,    and    his    work    is    virile 
enough  to  please  the  most  exacting.    He 
is  a  realist,  and  he  lets  himself  out  to  the 
fullest  in     stripping    the     packing-house 
brute  and  carving  it  with  revealing  cer- 
tainty.   "The  Jungle"  is  a  story  of  a  Lit- 
huanian family  of  immigrants  of  the  bet- 
ter class  in  a  struggle  against  environ- 
ment in     the     great     world     stockyards, 
where  all  is  brutally,  sordidly  degrading, 
where  life  is  an  existence  of  bitter  suffer- 
ing and  shameless  crime.    The  conditions 
described    are    generally    believed    to   be 
true.    Many  who  read  fiction  will  not  go 
far  to  read  the  book,  but  many  more  who 
read  little  fiction  will  read  it  and  see  that 
others  pass  the  book  along  with  a  good 
word.      It    is    strong   and    well    written, 
pruned  to  terseness  and  the  trenchantly 
picturesque,  and  deals     with     a     subject 
which   is  receiving  attention   from  more 
sources  than  the  ]:)ages  between  a  book 
cover. — Doubleda} ,  Page  &  Co. 

ANOTHER  new  book  by  Anna  Kath- 
**•  erine  Green.  "The  Woman  in  the 
Alcove."  Novel  plot  in  a  novelly  con- 
structed residence  with  mirrors,  transoms, 
doors,  stairways,  etc.,  to  suit.  A  society 
belle  is  murdered  during  a  function,  a 
magnificent  diamond  is  stolen  from  a 
wealthy  Englishman — that  was  before 
the  murder.  Excitement  from  the  first 
scene  to  the  close ;  not  \hrilling.  but  sen- 
sational, dramatic.  And  there's  a  love 
affair.  First  cerson.— Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


D  YRON  is  a  hero  again — in  the  "Maid 
^  of  Athens,"  by  Lafayette  McLaws. 
"Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,"  etc., — 
Miss  Laws,  the  author,  has  opportunity 
to  make  the  lovers  of  Byron  love  her  for 
warming  the  heart  again,  and  she  makes 
fairly  good  on  the  effort.  Though  "im- 
agination kills  and  imagination  cures," 
read  "Maid  of  Athens." — Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

T^HE  Lake"  is  being  read,  and  every 
■^  reader  is  making  more  readers,  if 
you  are  to  believe  your  neighbor.  It  would 
not  do  to  say  "The  Lake"  is  a  novel ;  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  it  contains 
much  of  the  beautiful,  a  great  big  lot  of 
the  poetic  Irish  melancholy.  A  sugges- 
tion— It  is  better  to  read  this  book  than 
to  outline  or  give  a  study  of  it.  Father 
Grogarty  says:  "My  case  cannot 
be  defined  merely  as  that  of  a 
priest  who  gave  up  his  religion 
because  a  pretty  woman  came  by.  He 
who  says  that  does  not  try  to  understand ; 
he  merely  contents  himself  with  uttering 
a  facile  commonplace.  What  he  has  to 
learn  is  the  great  oneness  in  Nature. 
There  is  but  one  element,  and  we  are  but 
one  of  its  many  manifestations."  It  is  by 
George  Moore. — D.  App!eton  &  Co. 

A  FEW  NEW  BOOKS  TO  READ. 
"Lady  Baltimore,"  Owen  Wister,  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

"If  Youth  But  Knew,"  Edgerton  Cas- 
tle, Macmillan  Co. 

"Mr.  Pratt,"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  A  D. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

"The  Court  of  Love,"  Alice  Brown, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"Pam  Decides,"  Betlina  von  Hutten, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

"All  for  the  Love  of  a  Lady,"  Elinor 
Macartney  Lane,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"The  Law  Breakers,"  Robert  Grant, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"Under  the  Arch,"  Lady  Henry  Som- 
erset, Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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MY  HILL-FIELD 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

T  recks  me  little  in  whose  name 
The  title  runs  to  this  hill-field,- 
These  acres,  fenced  of  selfishness, 
Which  only  tree  and  bramble  yield. 


These  woods  are  his  who  loves  them  most ; 

A^^ainst  his  claim  no  title  stands 
Thouo-h  it  were  writ  in  oath-black  ink 

In  th'  official  book  of  lands. 

I  may  not  cut  a  fire-filled  bou,e:h 
To  warm  at  eve  my  errant  feet, 

Nor  pluck  a  berry  from  the  bush, 
Nor  tap  a  trunk  of  its  stored  sweet; 

Yet  am  I  owner  in  full  fee, 

I  who  may  nau.s^ht  of  all  destroy ; 

He's  tenant  who  may  pluck  and  fell, 
Mine  is  the  title  to  enjoy. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 


THE  OLD  MINER'S  YARN 
M.  B.  K.,  Boise,  Idaho 

I  SAW  you  talkin'  to  old  Jack  Tryan 
this  mornin',  ma'am,  and  I  thought 
I  would  tell  you  not  to  take  stock  in 
what  he  says.  He's  the  biggest  liar  ever 
carried  a  pick.  He  knows  none  of  us  don't 
swallow  a  word  he  says,  so  he's  tickled  to 
get  a  good  chance  at  a  stranger.  Tellin' 
you  some  early  day  minin'  yarns,  wasn't 
he?  Well,  now,  they  ain't  none  of  them 
true.  Lots  of  queer  things  did  use  to  hap- 
pen but  not  them  he's  been  tellin'  you. 
Oh,  I  know  without  hearin'  'em.  Jack  can't 
tell  things  that's  true,  he  has  to  make  things 
up.  No,  no,  I  hain't  a  thing  agin'  him, 
ma'am;  we  all  like  the  old  feller,  but  we're 
used  to  believiu'  him  backwards.  You  see, 
if  he  says  the  stage  is  in,  we  know  it  ain't 
in,  and  when  he  tells  us  that  some  blamed 
Chinaman  turned  off  his  water,  we  know 
he's  just  too  lazy  to  work.  If  you've  time 
to  set  a  while,  I'll  tell  you  about  Mat 
Hendry's  funeral  some  thirty  years  ago,  jest 
to  show  you  what  a  name  Jack  had  among 
the  miners  then — and  he  hain't  reformed 
none. 

We  was  all  young  fellers  then,  and  there 
was  lots  of  us  scattered  up  and  down  tha 
river  pannin'  and  sluicin'.  We  sort  of  hung 
together  and  helped  each  other,  but  the 
best-liked  man  twenty  miles  up  or  down  the 
river  was  Matt  Hendry.  None  of  us  ever 
knew  where  he  come  from  or  what  he  did 
before  he  come  here.  Somehow  he  never 
told  much  about  himself,  and  yet  he  never 
seemed  close-mouthed,  either.  Jolly!  Why, 
he  was  always  jokin',  in  good  luck  or  bad, 
and  we  never  could  get  through  an  evenin' 
without  him  singin'  us  a  song. 

Him  and  me  worked  together  a  long  time 
way  up  the  gulch  on  Indian  Creek,  and  I 
tell  you,  ma'am,  that  big  feller  was  as  com- 
fortin'  to  have  around  as  a  woman,  if 
anybody  was  sick,  it  was  "send  for  Matt," 


and  Matt  always  could  go.  He  knew  a 
lot  about  joinin'  bones  and  dopin'  for  fever, 
and  he'd  set  up  night  after  night  with  a 
sick  man  and  give  him  drinks  and  punch 
up  his  piller  like  his  own  mother.  And  if 
a  feller  got  a  bad  letter  and  his  heart 
was  jest  bustin',  he  didn't  mind  to  have 
Matt  see  him  cry  a  bit,  and  Matt  could 
always  say  something  to  brace  him  right 
up. 

Well,  as  1  started  to  tell  you,  ma'am.  Matt 
died.  It  does  seem  queer  that  a  hundred 
lazy  cusses  should  be  scattered  among  the 
camps,  and  yet,  when  somebody  had  to  die, 
it  had  to  be  the  best  man  on  the  river. 
Why,  bless  your  buttons,  ma'am,  I  could 
have  picked  out  a  dozen  that  never'd  been 
missed! 

We  was  up  the  gulch,  as  I  told  you,  and 
Matt,  he  got  sick — had  a  fever  of  some  kind 
that  we  couldn't  break.  A  doctor,  ;naam".' 
No  use  thinkin'  of  one  of  them  gents  in 
them  days  on  this  rivei-.  We  did  the  best 
we  could  by  Matt,  took  turns  settin'  up, 
and  gave  him  all  the  kinds  of  medicine  any- 
body had,  but  he  got  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  one  afternoon  he  pegged  out. 

Me  and  Jack  Tryan  was  with  him,  and 
I  tell  you,  ma'am,  we  felt  bad.  I  says  to 
Jack,  "Now  you  know  all  the  boys'll  will 
want  to  come  to  Matt's  funeral,  so  you  go 
down  this  side  the  river  as  far's  you  can 
this  evenin',  and  come  up  the  other  side 
in  the  morning',  and  tell  the  boys  as  you 
pass  that  Matt's  dead  and  we  11  bury  him 
here  under  the  big  juniper  to-morrow  even- 
in'." 

Jack  started  off,  and  I  sat  by  poor  Matt  all 
night,  thinkin'  pretty  solemn  thoughts  thera 
all  alone,  with  the  wind  moanin'  in  the 
pines.  Next  mornin'  I  got  a  plenty  of  break- 
fast, for,  thinks  I,  some  of  the  boys  will 
come  up  early.  Not  a  soul  come.  I  watched 
the  trail  till  my  eyes  popped,  and  at  noon 
I  lit  out  and  cussed  a  blue  streak  at  a  set 
of  fellers  that'd  treat  a  man  like  Matt  that 
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way,  and  him  dead,  too.  Then  I  shut  the 
cabin  secure  and  started  down  the  river, 
mad  enough  to  knife  the  first  man  I  met. 

The  first  diggin's  was  on  the  other  side 
the  river  and  it  was  hard  tallcin'  across, 
but  the  men  saw  me  and  they  commenced 
yellin'  to  me,  and  all  I  could  make  out  wa^3 
"Matt"  and  "better."  I  put  my  hand  to  my 
mouth  and  bawled  "dead,"  till  I  saw  them 
drop  their  work  and  start  up  the  trail.  Well, 
ma'am,  the  next  men  was  on  my  side  the 
river,  and  I  meant  to  relieve  my  mind,  but 
jest  as  soon's  the  first  man  saw  me,  he 
yelled  as  cheerful,  "Hello,  Jim!  Matt  still 
gettin'  better?" 

"Better  !  you  lazy,  ongrateful,  good-for- 
nothin'  devils,  didn't  Jack  Tryan  tell  you 
he  died  yesterday?" 

"Jack  Tryan?  Yes,  I  guess — why,  yes,  of 
course,  he  did.  That's  how  we  knew  he 
was  better.  Dead?  Now,  if  I  don't  lick 
that  hound  of  a  Jack  for  tellin'  the  truth 
and  foolin'  us  that  way!  That  was  no 
time  for  him  to  spring  a  joke!'' 

And,  ma'am,  Jack  had  gone  to  every  camp 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  to  a  man  they 
believed  Matt  was  better  because  Jack  said 
he  was   dead! 

The  whole  crowd  came  to  bury  Matt  the 
next  mornin',  and  they  wouldn't  let  Jack 
come  anigh.  But  I  jest  told  you  about  it 
to  show  I  know  what  I'm  talkin'  about  when 
I  say  old  Jack  Tryan's  the  confirmdest  liar 
on  this  river,  or  any  other,  bar  none. 
<?><$> 

WHEN  DUTCH  LOVES  DUTCH 

Samuel  McDonald 

HELLO,  Christina,"  cried  Fritz.  "Iss 
dat  you  dere?  Christina,  I  vas  bane 
looking  vor  you  many  days.  Dat  was 
a  nice  dress  you  haf  on.  Ver  you  gedt  it? 
Down  by  George  Smidt's  place?" 

"Val,  Fritz  Rogers,"  cried  Christina,  "dat 
vas  none  of  your  business  ver  I  godt  dis 
gown.  I  baid  the  monies  for  it,  and  dat 
was  all  dat  vas  required." 

"Ach,  come  off,  Christina.  Vat  you  gedt 
mad  at  a  choke  vor?  Say,  Christina,  you 
vas  look  pretty  to-night.  Vat  made  dem 
cheeks   so   redt?" 

"Vat,"  she  cried.  "I  ledt  you  know  I  rub 
dem  not  wid  carrots." 


"Christina,"  cried  Fritz,  "you  vas  nodt 
mad  adt  me,  vas  you?  Christina,"  hugging 
her  close,  "I  vas  lofe  you.  Vas  you  lofe 
me?" 

"Fritz,"  said  she  with  a  little  chuckle,  "I 
vas  lofe  you  all  der  time.  I  never  lofed 
George  Smidt." 

"Oh,  Christina,"  cried  Fritz  in  rapture,  "vy 
you  nodt  tell  me  dot  before,  Christina,"  and 
he  v/hispers  oomething  in  her  ear. 

"Val,  yes,"  said  Christina,  swinging  her 
feet  like  a  school  girl,  "in  der  springtime." 
♦  <$> 

"HAMLET"  OUT  WEST 

When  in  a  story-telling  mood  the  officers 
of  our  army  can  tell  some  interesting  and 
amusing  tales  of  the  service. 

"There  are  times,"  says  a  well  known 
general,  "when  differences  of  rank  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  do  not  count.  In 
this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  an  inci- 
dent in  the  campaign  before  Santiago  in  the 
affair  of  1898. 

"A  private  in  one  of  the  New  York  vol- 
unteer companies  was  discovered  by  his  ser- 
geant in  a  hole,  well  out  of  the  way  of  even 
a  stray  shot,  when  he  should  have  been  en- 
gaged in  active  service. 

"'Here!'  yelled  the  officer  to  the  delin- 
quent, 'get  out  of  that  right  away!' 

"The  private  grinned.  'Not  much!'  was 
his  audacious  response.  'You  may  be  my 
superior  officer,  but  I'm  the  boy  that  found 
the  hole  first!'  " 

^^ 

FOUND  IT  FIRST 

At  the  Lambs'  Club  one  night  a  number 
of  the  members  were  discussing  the  tend- 
ency of  the  average  comedian  to  insist  that 
his  forte  is  really  tragedy,  when  some  one 
chanced  to  ask  "Billy"  Crane  whether  he 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  re- 
spect. 

"No,"  replied  Crane,  "I  can't  say  that  I 
am.  Years  ago  in  the  West  I  tackled  Ham- 
let." 

"I  suppose,"  the  questioner  continued, 
"the  audience  called  you  before  the  cur- 
tain?" 

"Called  me!"  reiterated  Crane.  "Wihy, 
man,  they  dared  me!" 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS  DEPARTMENT 


QUEER  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOLARS 

FRANK  H.  SWEET 


TJ  OW  many  yoiino^  readers  who  g"0 
■*■  -^  to  kindergartens  will  believe  that 
ei.s^ht  fat,  mischievous  baby  elephants 
have  a  kinderj^arten  all  their  own — a 
school  that  travels  wherever  the  Barnum 
&  Bailey  menagerie  shows  during-  the 
season?  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  al- 
though some  of  the  methods  might  not 
be  approved  by  Froebel  (the  founder  of 
kindergartens),  the  system  in  force  for 
little  boys  and  girls  is  quite  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  school  for  elephants.  Of 
course  the  school  has  but  one  object — to 
fit  the  baby  elephants  for  the  show  and 
the  street  parade.  To  be  good  elephants 
always,  to  go  through  their  tricks 
promptly  and  without  urging,  to  help 
push  the  wagons  and  make  themselves 
generally  useful  in  moving  the  big  show 
whenever  called  upon,  is  all  a  part  of 
the  "course  of  study." 

A  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
is  in  force,  but  the  rule  for  staying  in  af- 
ter school  is  hardly  ever  applied.  Maybe 
the  men  who  say  "down"  a  couple  of 
hundred  times  a  day  to  a  herd  of  little 
elephants  who  dcn't  like  school,  and 
who  would  rather  look  at  the  crowd  and 
beg  peanuts,  get  tired,  and  instead  of 
keeping  them  after  school  give  them 
onlv  hay  for  supper. 

The  elephant  kindergarten,  of  which 
I  am  telling  you,  has  eight  pupils.  Sev- 
en are  from  Singapore,  (find  Singapore), 
and  the  other  is  an  American ;  that  is, 
one  born  in  captivity,  and  which  might 
claim  the  United  States  as  its  native 
land.  The  seven  pachyderms  from  the 
Far  East  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  about  a  year  ago  and  placed  in 
winter  quarters  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
(Find  Bridgeport.)  Coco,  the  Ameri- 
can, was  too  young  to  go  through  any 
tricks,  but  has  since  caught  up  and  riv- 


als Trilby,  Topsy,  Prince,  Keetah,  Bun- 
dah,  Annie  and  Curzon,  the  latter  being 
named  for  the  late  Viceroy  of  India. 

The  first  lesson  in  this  strange  school 
is  to  lie  down  when  told.  "Down" 
doesn't  mean  much  to  a  three  or  four- 
year-old  elephant.  He  looks  about 
wonderingly.  "Down!"  says  the  teach- 
er again  and  again,  and  while  he  is  still 
saying  it  one  or  two  of  the  assistants  will 
pull  the  baby's  leo-s  out  from  under,  and 
down  he  goes.  The  next  time  he  has  an 
idea  what  the  word  means,  and  after 
this  has  been  gone  over  several  times  he 
is  perfect,  and  the  fat  little  legs  bend 
every  time  the  call  is  made. 

The  first  day  of  school  isn't  a  day  of 
getting  acquainted  as  in  our  kindergar- 
tens, but  as  I  have  told  you,  is  devoted 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "down,"  and 
each  time  the  order  is  obeyed  correctly, 
a  little  reward  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  baby 
elephant  is  always  forthcoming.  Next 
day  whichever  one  took  the  first  lesson, 
becomes  assistant  No.  i  to  the  teachers. 
His  playmates  are  lined  around  in  a 
circle,  and  he  gets  down  many  times  to 
show  them  just  how  it  is  done,  and  their 
elephantine  intelligence  soon  grasps  the 
fact  that  the  reward  invariably  follows 
obedience,  so  they  soon  learn  to  get 
down  properly  and  the  lesson  is  over  for 
the  day. 

Elephants  are  extremely  imitative  and 
want  to  do  everything  done  by  a  fellow 
captive ;  moreover,  they  will  go  through 
their  "stunts"  whether  the  keeper  is 
locking  or  not,  which  is  something  no 
other  animal,  not  even  a  horse,  will  do. 
Kindness  is  the  method  used  in  teaching 
all  tricks,  the  chief  punishment  being  an 
exclusive  diet  of  hay ;  they  soon  learn 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  be 
bright  and  willing  under  instruction.  Go- 
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ing-  to  bed  on  a  supper  of  hay,  with  no 
nice  loaves  of  bread  on  the  side,  is  a  pun- 
ishment just  as  badly  felt  by  the  little,  but 
^'rowing'  animals,  as  is  .c^oino-  supperless 
to  bed  by  some  of  you  little  children. 

Just  like  the  children,  the  little  ele- 
phants are  really  bad  sometimes.  Coco, 
the  youno-  American,  is  sometimes  very 
naujs^hty ;  if  it  is  in  the  morning',  there  is 
no  lagniappe  (pronounced  lan-nyap ;  a 
tidbit  s^iven  as  a  reward)  for  him  at 
noon.  Then  Coco  wails  and  whines 
and  trumpets  and  coaxes  the  head  teach- 
er for  the  tidbit ;  but  it  is  of  no  use.  Dis- 
cipline is  strict,  and  all  Coco  gets  is  ad- 
vice. But  he  soon  learns  why  there  is 
no  bread,  and  in  the  afternoon  session 
there  is  no  better  behaved  baby  than  this 
same  Coco.  Sometimes  when  Coco  has 
been  bad  in  school  and  has  been  punish- 
ed later,  he  grets  into  a  very  bad  humor ; 
he  trumpets  and  stamps  around  and 
bothers  his  mother,  Colonna,  charging 
the  big-  eleohant  in  the  side  with  his  head 
and  behaving  like  a  spoiled  child.  Co- 
lonna stands  it  for  a  while,  but  at  last 
she  will  put  up  v/ith  no  more  tantrums ; 
then  she  backs  the  naughty  baby  in  a 
corner  and  whips  him  with  her  trunk. 
Finally  the  little  one  drops  on  his  knees 
and  calls  plaintively  for  mercy. 

The  kindergarten  pupils  have  been 
trained  to  go  through  a  war  scene.  Three 
of  them  fire  a  cannon  and  one  falls  down, 
apparently  badly  wounded ;  then  the  as- 
sistant keeper  who  is  in  command  of  the 


army  is  also  shot  and  drops  on  the 
ground.  One  of  the  little  elephants 
picks  up  and  waves  a  white  flag,  another 
covers  the  officer's  body  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  third 
carries  him  from  the  field,  while  the 
fourth  brings  up  the  rear  with  the 
sword.  Two  of  the  eight  that  take  part 
in  this  scene  have  been  trained  to  act  as 
understudies  for  the  leading  actors,  but 
they  never  get  their  parts  mixed.  Mr. 
Emory,  the  head  teacher,  says  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  the  right  cue  at 
the  start  of  the  performance  and  they 
will  go  through  with  it  without  a  break. 

Elephants  must  be  kept  in  training  all 
the  time,  he  says,  not  that  they  forget, 
but  because  they  erow  lazy.  They  will 
take. up  an  old  trick  after  a  vacation,  but 
it  is  hard  to  p-et  them  to  act  with  spirit, 
while  when  they  are  being  taught  from 
day  to  day.  they  may  be  started  in  an 
act,  and  will  eo  through  to  the  end,  even 
if  the  trainer  is  not  around.  Horses, 
on  the  contrary,  will  stop  performing  as 
soon  as  the  trainer's  back  is  turned. 

Now  that  the  menagerie  season  has 
opened,  the  baby  elephant  will  have  but 
little  time  to  e-o  to  school,  but  as  soon 
as  they  g-o  back  to  Bridgeport,  thev  will 
have  to  take  up  the  course  again  and  put 
in  full  time.  Meanwhile  thev  wiH  not 
sufYer  for  want  of  la<?-niappe,  for  if  they 
are  good  they  p-et  it  just  the  san-:e  as 
thev  do  in  school. 


AT  HIDE  AND  SEEK 

RALPH  M.  THOMSON 

SUPPOSE  we  play  at  hide-and-seek, 
Just  as  we  used  to  do ; 
When  you  were  but  a  Httle  tot, 
And  I  a  young^ster,  too. 

As  when  you  hid  behind  some  tree, 
And  bade  me  find  you  there ; 
While  I  would  circle  all  about, 
And  seek  you  everywhere. 

The  years  have  passed  and  still  my  heart 
In  rapture  seeks  your  own ; 
Should  we  their  happiness  fors^et 
Because  we've  older  o^rown  ? 

Then  let  us  play  at  hide-and-seek, 
And,  as  in  childhood,  you 
Shall  be  the  little  .s:irl  I  love. 
And  I  your  sweetheart  true. 
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Iiow  Cost  Homils 


We  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  William  A.  Radford  consent  to  answer  all  questions  and  give  advice  FREE  OF 
COST  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  building  plans  and  building  material.  On  account  of  his  wide  experience  as  editor, 
author  and  manufacturer,  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  highest  autliority  on  all  these  subjects.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  William  A.  Radford,  No.  194  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  only  enclose  two-cent  stamp  for  reply. 

TWO  bedrooms  with  a  bathroom, 
kitchen,  living  room  and  parlor, 
all  conveniently  arranged  and 
comprised  in  this  cottage  plan.  The  size 
with  an  artistic  outside  appearance  is 
on  the  ground  is  thirty  by  forty-six  feet 
conditions  this  cottage  could  be  built 
exclusive  of  porches.  Under  favorable 
for  about  $1,500.  The  large  living  room 
has  communication  with  nearly  every 
room  in  the  house.  It  answers  for  hall, 
sitting  room,  dining  room  and  it  has  a 
side  entrance  from  the  back  porch. 
This  room  is  large  enough  for  comfort 
and  it  is  very  conveniently  arranged. 
The  front  parlor  is  small,  but  it  is  neat 
and  may  be  made  very  attractive  with  a 
pretty  grate  and  mantel  and  a  pleasant 
open  fire.  The  house  may  be  heated  either 
by  furnace  in  the  cellar  or  with  stoves  be- 
cause the  chimneys  are  so  arranged  that 
connection  may  be  had  for  smoke  pipes 
in  the  three  principal  rooms.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  porches  are  built  gives 
the  house  a  very  attractive  appearance. 
It  provides  a  side  porch  for  morning  and 
a  front  porch  for  afternoon,  both  of 
which  are  appreciated  by  the  women 
folks. 


MRS.  LESLIE  CARTER 


FOREMOST  EMOTIONAL  ACTRESS  OF  AMERICA 


MR.  WILLIAM  WINTER,  dean 
of  the  New  York  critics, 
writes  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter: 
"It  has  taken  a  lono:  time  for  Mrs.  Car- 
ter to  g-ain  a  really  g-reat  victory,  but  she 
has  g-ained  it  in  'Adrea.'  She  has 
fought  for  mastery,  and  success  is  hers. 
M  r  .  Belasco 
is  preparing 
the  star's  vehi- 
cle for  next 
year.  He  has  a 
task,  and  Mrs. 
Carter  m  u  s  t 
achieve  a  glo- 
rious victory, 
that  she  and 
the  public  may 
triumph.  No 
auto  on  three 
wheels  and  a 
pole  slide  un- 
der the  fourth 
axle  will  do 
for  Mrs.  Car- 
ter. 

Unusual  tal- 
ent and  ex- 
traordinary ca- 
pacity for  hard 
work  —  the 
hardest  work 
— have  made 
M  r  s  .  Carter 
the  foremost 
of  America's 
emotional  ac- 
tresses, but  she 
didn't  reach 
the   front   at  a 

bound.  We  are  so  apt  to  lose  track 
of  time — we  think  of  Mrs.  Carter  in 
"The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  in  "Zaza,"  in 
"Du  Barry,"  in  "Adrea,"  and  few  of  us 
recall  much  of  her  before  the  success  of 
1895.  Since  then  we  haven't  missed 
her,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
and  speaking  of  her  as  a  "star"  as  far 
back  as  we  recall.  We  don't  recollect 
much  about  "The  Ugly  Duckling"  and 


"Miss  Helyett." 

Mrs.  Carter  went  through  a  deal  of 
hard  work  before  she  was  ready  to  star, 
though  she  did  not  have  to  fight  forward 
as  most  successful  actresses  have  had  to 
do. 

Caroline  Louise  Dudley — Mrs.  Car- 
ter's maiden 
name  —  was 
born  near  Lex- 
ington, K  y  . 
Dudley  v/  a  s 
English,  and 
Mrs.  Dudley 
was  Southern, 
claiming  kin- 
ship with  the 
Maryland  Car- 
rolls.  As  a 
child  Mrs.  Car- 
ter spent  many 
hours  listening 
t  o  readings 
from  Shakes- 
peare by  her 
governess. 
Miss  Dudley 
w  a  s  sixteen 
when  her  fath- 
er died,  and 
little  older 
when  she  mar- 
r  i  €  d  Leslie 
Carter. 

Following  a 
divorce  of  the 
Carters,  Mrs. 
Carter's  moth- 
er lost  her  for- 
tune. Mrs. 
Carter  went  to  New  York,  and  after  a 
long  quest,  succeeded  in  finding  Mr.  Be- 
lasco— and  Mr.  Belasco  made  a  "find" 
in  her.  Three  years  later — in  the  fall 
of  1890 — Mrs.  Carter  made  her  debut 
as  "a  new  actress"  in  "the  leading  part" 
in  "The  Ugly  Duckling"  at  the  Broad- 
way Theater.  And  now  the  public 
awaits  with  much  interest  announcement 
of  her  next  play. 


Composed  by  CHARLES U-GALLO^VAY. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  BEAVER 


BY  HARRY  V.  RADFORD 


T 


HE  first  iii^pi'o- 
priatioii  for  I'c- 
iiitrocluciiiu'  till' 
l(tii^-v;mislied  moose  to 
the  Adii'oudacks  was 
made  in  lilOl,  l)ut  it 
was  not  nntil  t  h  e 
si)iMno-  of  l'J()4  that 
tlie  State  of  New  York 
took  the  initial  ste  pin  restorinji-  the 
beaver  to  its  Northei-n  forests  and  wa- 
ters, when  a  l)ill.  di-awn  by  the  writer, 
appropi-iatinji'  $500  for  this  purpose,  be- 
came a  law  with  the  approval  of  Gover- 
nor Odell.  At  the  same  time,  the  law 
protecting  beavers  was  strengthened,  by 
providing  that,  "No  person  shall  take, 
trap,  or  snare,  in  any  manner,  any 
beaver,  or  have  in  his  possession  any 
beaver,  so  taken,  trapped  or  snared," 
and  that,  "No  person  shall  molest  or  dis- 
turb any  wild  beaver  or  the  dams, 
houses,  homes  or  abiding  places  of 
same."  The  penalty,  which  had  been 
$50,  was  increased  to  $100 ;  and  it  is  the 
intention  next  year  to  make  the  taking  of 
a  wild  beaver  in  this  State  punishable  by 
imprisoiuuent.  as  is  now  the  case  with 
both  moose  and  elk. 

In  November,  1904,  the  State  Forest, 
Fish  and  (fame  Connnission,  which  has 
charge  of  the  work  of  restoration,  pur- 
chased six  beavers  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  Canadian  Exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair.  They  were  innue- 
diately  shipped  to  ()ld  Forge,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ETdton  Chain  of  Lakes,  in  Herki- 
mer County,  where,  within  a  few  days, 
they    were    joined     by    another    beaver 


which  had  been  purchased  in  Vermont. 

The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  liberate 
the  heavers  then,  yet  the  Connnission 
was  without  funds  for  keeping  them 
thi'ough  the  winter;  and  in  this  emer- 
gency the  Brown's  Tract  (iuides'  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  work  of  game  and  forest  pre- 
servation, volunteered  to  care  for  the 
beavers  until  spring  and  to  liberate  them 
as  soon  as  the  ice  should  break  up  in  the 
lakes.  Accordingly,  they  were  placed  in 
a  large  cement  rearing-pond  at  the  State 
Fish  Hatchery  at  Old  Forge,  Guide  Ned 
Ball  and  Foreman  Henry  Davidson  of 
the  Hatchery  constructing  three  very 
comfortable  houses  for  their  shelter. 
Here  the  seven  beavers  lived,  thrived 
and  grew,  until  it  was  nearly  time  for 
their  liberation,  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
one  of  their  number  was  killed  in  com- 
bat with  the  others. 

( )n  April  27,  1905.  five  members  of 
the  (iuides'  Association,  and  the  writer, 


cari-ied  two  of  the  beavers  by  boat  and 
ti-ail  thirty  miles  southeast  from  Old 
Forge,  to  a  small  stream  entering  the 
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soutli  hi'aiu'h  of  INToose  River,  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  where  they  were  jijiven  their 
freedom,  at  a  point  known  to  be  the  ren- 


in Big  Moose  Inlet 

dezvoiis  of  a  lone  lieaver  which  had  es- 
caped some  time  before  from  the  private 
preserve  of  Mr.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff. 
These  three  lieavers  have  since  built  a 
house,  some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  very 
near  the  point  where  liberated.  The 
next  (hiy  we  carried  the  remaining  four 
beavers  to  Big  Moose  Lake,  in  Herkimer 
County,  and  released  them  on  the  North- 
east Inlet. 

During'  the  past  few  years  private  cit- 
izens, acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
State,  have  liberated  beavers  on  their 
own  Adirondack  preserves,  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  beavers  have  escaped  to  the 
public    lands.      ]\Ir.    Edward    H.    Litch- 


tield,  owner  of  Litchfield  Park,  in  south- 
ern Franklin  County,  has  been  one  of 
those  most  active  in  this  direction.  He 
has  turned  out  about  a  dozen  beavers 
within  the  i)ast  three  or  four  years. 

On  April  26,  1906,  Governor  Higgins 
signed  a  bill  appropriating  $1,000  for 
continuing  the  liberation  of  beavers  in 
the  Adirondacks.  The  same  bill  pro- 
\ides  $2,150  for  continuing  the  libera- 
tion of  moose. 

The  beavers  already  liberated  are  do- 
ing well  and  increasing  rapidly,  and  it 
is  generally  believed  that,  if  continued 
perseveringly,   the  experiment  of  resto- 
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i-ation  will  prove  a  success.  In  the  mean- 
while, its  picturesqueness  is  unquestion- 
ed, and  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  na- 
ture-lovers generally,  are  watching  its 
])rogres:s  with  sympathetic  interest. 


Tree  Felled  by  Beaver 


EDITORIAL 


I 


N  the  closing-  hours  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture of  190G,  Hon.  George  R.  Malby  and  Hon.  E.  A. 
Merritt,  Jr ,  both  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  introduced 
a  "concurrent  resolution  of  Senate  and  Assembly  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  Section  7,  Article  VIL  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  construction  of  dams  and 
the  storage  of  ^vaters  in  the  forest  preserve  for  public 
puri)Oses."  Below  is  given  the  section  as  it  now  stands 
with  the  addition  of  the  proposed  amendment  printed 
in  capital  letters  :  "The  lands  of  the  State  now  owned 
or  hereafter  acquired  constituting  the  forest  preserve  as 
now  fixed  by  law,  EXCEPTING  SUCH  LANDS  AS 
THE  LEGISLATURE  SHALL  PROVIDE  BY  LAW 
SHALL  NECESSARILY  BE  USED  FOR  THE  STORA(iE  OP  WATER  FOR 
PUBLIC  PURPOSES  ANDTIIE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DAMS  THEREFOR, 
shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest  lands.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  ex- 
changed, or  taken  by  any  corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  shall  the  timber 
thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  destroyed." 

Of  course,  the  Legislature  would  not  for  a  moment  consider  a  proposition 
1o  repeal  the  law  safeguarding  the  forests,  for  many  of  the  honcn-able  gentlemen 
want  office  again  and  know  the  temper  of  the  people  too  well  to  go  on  record 
absolutely  against  their  wishes.  But  unpurchasable  legislators  even,  bound  by  an 
unwritten  law,  nnderstood  as  "legislative  courtesy"  which  says  "You  vote  for 
my  measure  and  I'll  vote  for  yours,"  will  sometimes  agree  to  innocent  amend- 
ments like  the  above  as  a  favor  to  friends. 
"Excepting  svcli/' 

It  is  only  a  little  thing  like  adding  the  word  "not"  after  the  word  "shall." 
It  simply  nullifies  the  original.  That  is  all!  In  plain  p]ng]ish,  as  amended,  the 
law  would  provide  that  "Lands  not  needed  by  us  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild 
forest  lands.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged  or  taken  by  any  cor- 
poration, public  or  i)rivate,  nor  shall  the  tindier  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or 
destroyed— except  such  as  we  may  need  in  our  business." 
'^A)id  the  construction  of  dams  therefor." 

How  innocent— and  elastic!  Without  punctuation  mark  even  to  separate 
it  from  the  water  clause  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment.  The  pro- 
posed storage  of  water  on  public  lands  carries  with  it  occupancy  of  lands  in  "the 
construction  of  dams"  without  limitation  as  to  territory  or  time.  Those  six  little 
words  can  be  made  to  stretch  easily  around  the  entire  Wilderness.  By  their 
authority  any  one  with  sufficient  "pull"  or  money  to  buy  "floaters"  can  go 
in  and  possess  the  wilderness  to  the  very  top  of  the  baldest  peak,  in  "the  build- 
ing of  dams  therefor." 
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It  is  nnderstood  that  the  promoters  of  this  particular  scheme  contemplate 
hunberin^'  and  power  interests  in  northern  counties.  Because  of  physical  and 
geographical  reasons  the  injury  would  not  be  vital  if  the  injury  were  confined 
to  the  waters  that  run  into  the  ^*  Lawrence,  but  — if  the  St.  Lawrence,  why  not 
the  Hudson?  The  laAV  would  apply  equally  throughout  the  State,  and  to  those 
who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  the  harm  would  be  incalculable. 

It  is  the  entering  wedge. 

The  press  agents  of  the  ])roject  are  ali-cady  in  the  field  explaining  the 
value  of  such  storage  reservoirs,  the  need  to  navigation  of  rivers  in  time  of 
low  water— and  for  supplying  the  new  barge  canal.  Also  the  ridiculously  small 
space  which  it  is  proposed  to  flood  as  compared  with  the  whole.  Fortunately 
the  proposed  amendment  nnist  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo])le  before  it 
becomes  a  law%  but  its  promoters  bank  on  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
masses  who  will  vote  in  its  favor  without  realizing  its  significance— it  is  so  much 
easier  to  say  yes  than  no  when  asked  to  do  a  favor. 

Be  not  deceived.  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  steadily  converting  the  forests  into  lumber  and  pulp. 
The  "public  purposes"  contemplated  "in  the  interests  of  navigation"  are  the 
flushing  of  streams  to  carry  logs  to  mill  and  market  and  the  conversion  of  water- 
power  into  electrical  energy. 

It  is  for  the  eternal  interests  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Hudson  that  the 
storage  of  water  in  the  Adirondacks  be  undertaken  soon,  for  the  time  is  surely 
coming  when  the  cities  must  look  to  the  mountains  for  their  supply,  but  storage 
reservoirs  should  be  created  and  maintained  on  public  lands  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  under  State  supervision. 

The  State  should  control  ahsolutely  to  the  rim  the  Hudson  River  hasin 
III  the  Adirondacks  for  the  preservation  of  a  pure  ivater  supply  to  the  cities. 

Equally  important  and  necessary  is  the  preservation  of  the  forests  on  the 
higher  mountains.  There  should  he  a  law  to  prohibit  the  cutting  of  trees  in  the 
AdirondacJiS  on  land  over  1,000  feet  above  tide,  regardless  of  ownership. 

The  Malby-]\Ierritt  measure  deserves  what  its  promoters  propose  to  do 
with  the  rivers. 

t^  ^?*  S(9* 

FISHIN' 

WILL  BRYANT  CARR,  choir-  the  earth  and  some  of  it  stuck  and 
master  of  the  Church  of  the  showed  when  they  drew  up  at  a  friendly 
INIessiah,  gave  his  singing  boys  door  for  sympathy  and  congratulations. 
a  fishing  trip  to  the  Bend  in  the  big  "AVhat  did  you  get,"  asked  the  ad- 
band-wagon  the  other  day.  They  had  mirer,  eager  for  knowledge, 
miscalculated  their  needs  in  starting  and  "Got  twenty-six  big  suckers!"  piped 
pieced   out   on   wintergreens    and   birch  the  chorus. 

bark,  but  when  they  got  back  they  were  "Twenty-six  big — Where  are  they?" 

hungry   for  though  they   can  sing  like  "Oh,  we  are  all  here,"  cooed  a  snugly 

angels  they  are  just  boys  when  it  comes  voice  from  the  middle  of  the  bunch, 
to  eating.    They  had  been  very  near  to 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  INDIAN  PASS 

By  HENRY  VAN  HOEVENBERG 

c^  ^  ^ 

^[y  tiiiide  was  old; 

Kiule  toil  liad  left  its  trace. 
In  many  a  lino  and  fold 

Upon  his  face. 

In   camp   one  ni^lit 

We  lay;   'twas  dark  and  still ; 
Onr  camp-fire  cast  its  li.ulit 

On  tree  and  hill. 

His  ])ipe  he  lit. 

And  as  the  smoke  curled  out, 
With  homely,  rustic  wit 

Discoursed  about 

The  i-elics  few 

Of  Indians  here:  strange  things  within 
His  own  e.\i)ei'i('nce.     True?  — 

They  may  have  been. 

Among  the  rest 

Was  one  that  thi-ills  me  yet; 
I  pencil-caught  it,  lest 

I  should  forget. 

The   story  his, 

And  mine  alone  the  rhyme; 
Mine,  too,  the  faultiness 
Of  step  and  time. 

With  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire  as  in  a  glass. 
He  told  this  wondi'ous  story  of  The  Indian  Pass. 
"  'Twas  ten  years  ago,  come  next  autunni,  I  think, 
That  I  paused  in  my  tramp  through  the  forest,  to  drink. 


♦Indian  Pass  is  a  canyon  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  are  nearly  COOO  feet  in  height 
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A  spring  bubbled  up  in  a  cool,  shady  spot. 
I  threw  myself  down :  I  was  weary  and  hot. 
AVhile  i-estiny  and  carelessly  glancing-  around, 
I  spied  a  torn  paper  that  lay  on  the  ground. 
The  rain  and  the  winter  had  wrought  their  own  will, 
But  traces  of  writing  I  saw  on  it  still. 
I  studied  it  closely,  and  rather  in  doubt, 
But  after  a  season  I  puzzled  it  out. 
The  writing  was  (puiint,  and  in  characters  old. 
And  strange  and  amazing  the  story  it  told. 
'Twas  written  in  j'hyme.  very  crude,  it  is  true, 
But  just  as  it  ran  I'll  repeat  it  to  you. 

"  '31emorau(him.     To  roncmhc^' 

If  mooiiligltt  is  hrigltt 
On  the  eighth  of  September, 

At  twelve  in  the  night, 
To  cliinh  Su)n)nit  Bock,  in  the  Indian  Pass, 
And  wliere  the  cliffs  rise,  i)i  a  towering  mass. 
To  look  toward  the  West;  ivhere  steepest  the  nudl 
Rises,  a  hemlock  hangs,  poised'  in  its  fall. 
Straight  on  a  line  with  its  trunk,  to  the  Senith, 
A  tliousand  feet  up,  yawns  a  cavernous  mouth. 
Witli  care  you  may  climh  to  it:  treasures  of  gold 
Were  ^nassed  in  its  deptlis,  hy  the  Indians  of  old. 
And  the  spirit  of  one,  ivhom  they  slew  on  the  spot. 
Tarries  to  guard  it  from,  thieves  and  from  rot. 
Encounter  him   holdly:  of  shadow  of  fear 
Beware,  or  the  hour  of  thy  death  draiveth  near. 
By  the  sun's  brighter  ray  is  this  cavern  concealed, 
In  the  deep  shadow  east  by  the  moon  is  revealed. 
On  litis  one  alone,  of  the  nights  of  the  year, 
The  cave  may  be  reached  by  a  head  that  is  clear. 
Oain  the  cave,  brave  the  spectre,  and  rifle  the  mine  — 
Take  it  — the  Indian's  treasure  is  tldnc.' 

■ '  This  was  the  story  that  greeted  my  eyes ; 
I  read  it  with  feelings  of  doubt  and  surprise. 
What !  could  it  be  true  that  a  treasure  lay  hid. 
The  rocks  and  the  caves  of  that  canyon  amid? 
I  had  been  there  ([uite  often ;  I  well  knew  the  place. 
The  precipitous  cliff  at  the  east  of  Wallface, 
AVhere  INIcIntyre  rises,  grim,  solemn  and  bare, 
Its  triple  tops  piercing  the  crystalline  air. 
But  was  it  not  nonsense  to  give  it  a  thought — 
To  dream  that  old  AA^allface  with  treasure  was  fraught  ^ 
And  still,  an  old  legend,  forgotten  long  since, 
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'I'hat  told  of  the  wealtli  of  an  Indian  prince 

AVho  was  eanii'ht  hy  white  rascals  and  l)nrned  at  the  stake 

With  the  thouiiht  they  could  force  him  disclosure  to  make 

By  tlie  offer  of  life  in  exchange  for  his  gold  — 

But  he  laughed  them  to  scorn  as  the  flames  upward  rolled. 

"A  yeai'  or  so  after,  on  some  errand  bent, 
Down  to  the  old  ruined  village*  I  went. 
The  houses  were  mouldy,  ill  smelling  and  damp, 
So  north  of  the  village  I  huilt  me  a  camp 
Of  pine  and  spruce  boughs,  in  a  well-woven  mass, 
About  half  way  up  to  the  Indian  Pass. 
IMy  fire-Avood  was  cut ;  I  was  fixed  for  the  night : 
My  camp-tii'e  Avas  blazing  up,  cheery  antl  bi'ight— 
I  suddenly  thought  that  that  night  was  the  time, 
For  the  search  for  that  treasure,  as  told  in  the  rhyme. 
'Twas  the  eighth  of  September,  there  was  no  mistake- 
But  had  I  the  courage  the  trial  to  make? 
I  tilled  up  my  pipe  and  prepared  for  a  smoke ; 
That  climb  up  the  mountain  was  clearly  no  joke. 
And  then  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  brave 
A  bloodthirsty  Indian  ghost  in  the  cave. 
No,  no,  the  old  spectre  his  vigils  may  keep. 
And  I'll  dream  of  the  gold  as  I  peacefully  sleep. 
Just  then  the  new  moon,  gleaming  bright  in  the  skies, 
Shot  beam  after  beam  in  my  cowardly  eyes. 

"I  said  to  myself,  I  wnll  visit  the  spot. 
But  climb  up  that  horrible  wall  I  will  not. 
I  threaded  the  trail  by  the  moon's  yellow  light. 
And  stood  on  the  Rock  in  the  Pass  at  midnight. 
Yes,  there  was  the  hemlock,  and  ot¥  to  the  left. 
Faintly  outlined,  was  a  shadowy  cleft. 
Ah,  there  was  the  cave,  and  I  felt  my  heart  thrill 
At  the  thought  of  the  treasure— but  was  it  thci'e  still? 
Leading  ui>  to  this  cleft,  I  thought  I  could  trace 
A  sort  of  a  path  up  the  steep  rocky  face—, 
A  series  of  footholds  by  which  one  might  climb 
The  cliff  to  the  cavern,  with  patience  and  time. 
If  the  Indians  had  climlied  it,  why  surely  I  could— 
'Twas  enough— I  jumped  down  from  the  rock  where  I  stood. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  I  stood  at  the  base, 
And  prepared  for  my  climb  up  the  side  of  Wallface. 
In  order  t(i  gain  the  best  hold  on  the  rocks, 
I  drew  off  my  l)oots  and  my  thick  woolen  socks. 
I  capped  my  revolver  and  tightened  my  belt. 
And  readv  for  any  adventure  I  felt. 


*The  Adirondack  Iron  Works,  aV)andoned  in  1845. 
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"I  had  marked  out  the  place  to  begin  the  ascent 

Where  help  by  the  bushes  and  trees  would  be  lent. 

At  first  I  climbed  up  with  comparative  ease, 

And  soon  looked  out  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  evening-  was  beautiful  — calm  and  serene, 

Not  a  cloud  in  the  bright  azure  dome  could  be  seen. 

Upward— still  upward;  advantage  I  took 

Of  every  crevice  and  angular  nook. 

I  crawl'd,  climb 'd  and  squirm 'd  around  the  rough  rocks; 

Sometimes  I  lovingly  hugged  the  huge  blocks. 

Once  I  grew  dizzy— what  if  I  should  fall? 

I  cowered  up  close  to  the  pitiless  wall. 

I  said  to  myself,  '  This  never  will  do. 

Just  think  of  the  treasure, '—and  reckless  I  grew. 

Still  climbing  upward— ah,  how  would  it  end? 

'Twas  hard  to  climb  up— but— 'twas  death  to  descend. 

I  stopped  in  my  way,  for  before  me  a  rut. 

Deep  in  the  clitf  by  some  rockslide  was  cut ; 

Across  it,  and  firm  in  the  rock  was  a  ledge, 

A  little  spruce  sapling  hung  over  its  edge. 

I  looked  all  around— other  way  there  was  none: 

I  must  leap  it,  the  terrible  risk  nn^st  be  run. 

Below  sank  the  cliff's  perpendicular  wall. 

Polished  and  smooth  as  an  ivory  ball. 

I  gathered  myself,  and  gave  a  wild  spring. 

But  the  rock  that  I  leapt  from,  a  treacherous  thing. 

Gave  way  as  I  jumped,  and  downward  it  dashed. 

Awakening  the  echoes  below  as  it  crashed  — 

Whilst  I  missed  the  ledge— grasped  the  shrub  as  I  fell. 

And  hung  by  my  hands— 'twas  an  instant  of  Hell  — 

Then  pulled  myself  upward  — it  took  all  my  strength. 

And  knelt  on  the  shelf  as  I  reached  it  at  length. 

I  climbed  after  that  as  one  would  m  a  dream, 

AVliere  all  things  uncertain  and  shadowy  seem. 

At  last,  looking  upward,  I  saw  the  dark  cave. 

And  looked  in  the  gloom  for  the  Indian  brave. 

]\Iore  of  the  ghost  than  the  treasure  I  thought. 

As  I  lighted  a  roll  of  birch-bark  I  had  brought. 

"I  looked  at  myself— I  was  surely  a  sight 
To  make  an  old  Indian  quake  with  affright. 
My  blue  flannel  shirt  into  tatters  was  torn. 
My  trousers  of  buckskin  were  dirty  and  worn; 
I  was  covered  with  dust;  a  scratch  on  my  face 
But  added  fresh  charms  to  its  natural  grace. 
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I'll  bet  him  a  dollar  that  I  look  the  worst— 
The  chances  are  even  that  he  will  run  first. 
These  are  my  thoughts  as  the  cave  I  explore— 
What  is  this  piled  on  the  rough,  rocky  floor? 

"Armlets  and  coins  of  some  metal— 'tis  gold! 
Heaped  up  before  me  are  riches  untold ! 
Here  is  the  wealth  of  the  Indian  chief! 
Here  is  there  treasure  beyond  all  belief. 
All  of  this  booty  is  mine— mine  alone— 
A  sound  o'er  my  head  nearly  turned  me  to  stone! 
I  lifted  my  torch,  and  I  saw  by  its  light 
A  something  that  curdled  my  blood  with  affright. 
A  form  strong  and  stalwart— a  face  dark  and  stern- 
Eyes  that  like  coals  seemed  to  spai-kle  and  bui-n- 
INIy  torch  failed  me  then— still  the  form  I  could  trace- 
I  drew  my  revolver,  and  fired  in  its  face ! 

"Before  the  first  echo  came  l)ack  from  the  cave, 
I  felt  myself  seized  by  the  Indian  brave, 
Borne  to  the  brink  in  his  iron-like  clasp- 
Weak  as  a  child  in  that  powerful  grasp. 
Poised  in  the  air  for  an  instant,  and  then 
Hurled  like  a  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  den. 
Down,  down— I  shot  down— ah,  what— could  it  be— 
I  had  lodged  in  the  top  of  the  old  hemlock  tree; 
But  the  strain  was  too  great— I  could  feel  the  tree  sway. 
Then  downward  it  swept  as  the  roots  broke  away ! 

The  next  I  remember,  I  lay  on  the  ground, 
Far  up  above  me  the  precipice  frowned— 
Bright  on  the  rocks  shone  the  clear  light  of  day- 
Twenty  feet  oft'  the  old  hemlock  tree  lay. 
Then  was  it  a  dream '?    No,  for  fast  in  my  hold, 
Still  did  I  clutch  one  rude  circlet  of  gold ! 

■ '  I  lay  for  some  moments,  and  then  I  arose ; 
I  was  dreadfully  bruised,  from  my  head  to  my  toes : 
My  left  arm  was  crushed,  nor  indeed  was  that  all. 
For  I  suffered  for  years  from  that  terrible  fall. 
Did  I  try  it  again?     Ah,  no,  sir,  indeed, 
Once  was  enough  for  my  uttermost  greed. 
But  there  still  is  the  treasure,  and  there  it  will  stay. 
Until  on  the  world  breaks  the  great  Judgment  day. 
For  the  hemlock  is  gone,  and  without  it  no  trace 
Can  be  found  of  the  mouth  of  that  horrible  place." 
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By  JOHN  A.  CARLSTROM. 

t^w  l^*  (,?* 


DURING  a  business  trip  that  I 
was  making  through  the  west  a 
number  of  years  ago,  at  a  small 
station  in  Nevada,  an  Indian  boarded 
the  train.  Every  seat  had  an  occupant, 
but  after  looking  quietly  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  car  he  approached  and  in  a 
beautifully  modulated  voice,  asked  if  he 
could  share  my  seat.  I  made  room  for 
him  beside  me  and  was  surprised  by  the 
choice  of  words  he  used  in  thanking  me. 
Soon  falling  into  easy  conversation  I 
was  still  further  impressed  by  the  knowl- 
edge he  seemed  to  possess  of  the  country 
and  its  mineral  wealth  and  opportunities 
in  which  I  was  just  then  particularly  in- 
terested. I  was  therefore  much  pleased 
to  lind  that  we  were  both  bound  for  the 
same  mining  town.  We  parted  at  the 
station  with  the  promise  on  my  part  to 
meet  him  in  a  few  days  at  a  camp 
farther  on.  I  nuist  admit  that  he  occu- 
\)\ed  a  great  share  of  my  thoughts,  so 
nnieh  indeed,  that  I  hastened  my  affairs 
to  the  end  that  I  might  the  sooner  be 
with  him  again.  I  asked  myself  over 
and  over  how  could  an  Indian  acquire 
such  an  education?  Where  obtain  his 
knowledge  of  mineralogy?  And  what 
tribe  did  he  come  from  with  that,  before 
unheard-of  combination  in  an  Indian  of 
deep  copper  colored  skin  and  intense 
blue  eyes  that  were  furtive  and  shifting 
at  times  as  of  a  hunted  creature,  and 
with  an  eternal  question  in  their  depths? 
He  seemed  to  possess  none  of  those  most 
conunon  of  Indian  traits — stolidity  and 


taciturnity— in  fact  he  seemed  to  act  as 
though  he  enjoyed  talking.  The  impres- 
sion came  to  me  even  then  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind  that  he  would  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  unburdening 
himself  of  to  a  sympathetic  ear.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ran 
across  him  the  day  after  I  reached  the 
little  camp  up  on  the  mountain  side  a 
few  days  later.  lie  innnediately  asked 
me  to  share  his  cabin  while  on  my  visit, 
and  I  willingly  accepted. 

That  night,  after  supper,  as  we  sat  in 
front  of  the  shack  with  a  panorama  of 
the  mountains  stretching  before  us  he 
seemed  to  muse  awhile  and  at  last  sur- 
l)rised  me  by  asking  if  I  had  ever  been 
to  the  Adirondacks.  I  told  him  yes,  I 
knew  them  well,  then,  Yankee-like,  I 
asked  a  question  in  turn.  "Surely  you 
are  not  from  the  Adirondacks,  for  there 
have  been  no  Indians  there,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, except  old  ^Mitchell  Sabbatis,  for 
many  years.  And  tell  me,  to  what  tribe 
do  you  belong!  And" — my  curiosity  get- 
ting the  better  of  manners — "How  does 
it  happen  that  you  are  so  unlike  your 
people  in  every  trait  and  character- 
istic ? ' ' 

"It  is  a  long  story,"  he  answered, 
smiling,  "but  if  you  feel  in  the  mood 
to  listen  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  tell 
you  a  little  of  my  life 's  history. ' ' 

I  eagerly  expressed  my  interest  and 
lighting  fresh  pipes,  he  began. 

"I  am  a  graduate  of  a  noted  Eastern 
college  where  I  made  a  specialty  of  min- 
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eralogy.  I  was  first  employed  many 
years  ago  by  an  iron  comi)any  doing 
business  in  the  Adirondacks  at  the  time 
when  the  problem  of  mining  ore  cheaper, 
or  discontinuing  altogether,  confronted 
them.  The  main  point  of  my  story  cen- 
ters in  Essex  County,  in  and  near  the 
town  of  Lewis,  which  was  important  in 
those  early  days  as  the  seat  of  a  flour- 
ishing bloom  forge.  Other  interests  com- 
ing into  my  life  I  left  and  did  not  I'eturn 
until  four  years  had  passed.  The  (piiet 
and  restful  repose  which  had  so  strongly 
impressed  me  on  my  previous  visit  to 
Lewis  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  imagine 
a  cause  for  the  ruffled  state  of  mind  of 
the  natives  on  my  return.  At  the  stores, 
the  postoffice,  the  blacksmith  shop,  in 
fact,  whenever  two  peoj^le  met,  the  uni- 
versal topic  of  discussion  was  the  ghost 
nightly  seen  on  Discovery  Mountain. 

"All  kinds  of  weird  tales  were  told. 
The  district  school  was  closed,  as  parents 
feared  to  let  their  children  go  out  of 
doors,  and  even  the  timid  poi-tion  of  the 
grown  up  population  preferred  to  go  out 
in  groups. 

"At  the  corner  grocery  where  I  stop- 
ped to  inquire  regarding  lodgings  dur- 
ing my  stay,  I  found  it  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. The  clerk,  whom  I  recognized 
as  the  local  preacher  of  four  years  ago, 
fcmnd  time  to  tell  the  story  while  several 
customers  patiently  waited  and  even 
joined  in  to  elaborate  the  explanations 
and  nobody  seemed  to  feel  it  an  att'ront 
to  be  set  aside  while  the  story  was  told. 

"A  man  with  sharp  eyes,  long,  strag- 
gling beard  and  a  noticeable  air  of 
shrewdness,  whose  name  was  Pike,  was 
frequently  appealed  to  when  a  state- 
ment was  nuide  that  needed  official  sanc- 
tion. 

"A  nod  or  an  uncertain  grunt  was 
understood  by  those  who  knew  him,  as 


his  approval,  but  which  sounded  to  an 
uninitiated  outsider  as  nnich  like  a  sar- 
casm on  their  credulity  as  a  certification 
of  their  views. 

"The  story  the  clerk  told  was  al)out 
this  in  effect:  'Since  the  eai'ly  part  of 
the  month  a  peculiar  light  had  been  seen 
on  Discovery  IMountain.  At  times  so 
glai'ingly  brilliant  that  it  could  not  be  a 
reflection  of  anything  as  had  been  sug- 
gested. It  burnt  distinctly  and  when 
one  was  at  a  certain  distance  from  it, 
it  formed  words  and  charaetei's  and 
changed  color. ' 

"In  response  to  my  question  as  to 
what  theory  was  advanced  to  explain 
the  phenomena,  he  continued,  'That  an 
old  hermit  had  lived  in  an  ingeniously 
imjjrovised  hut  between  the  rocks.  It 
was  so  well  hidden  that  it  was  supposed 
he  had  lived  there  for  years  before  he 
was  discovered.  The  suii])osition  was 
that  he  was  a  miser  and  it  was  claimed 
he  had  a  literal  barrel  of  money.  One 
day  a  tremendous  rejKirt  was  heard  and 
a  smudge  was  seen  rising  above.  Some 
hunters  from  here  visited  the  spot  only 
to  And  that  the  old  inan  was  missing 
and  his  few  effects  smouldering — a  new- 
made  grave  giving  evidence  of  a  su{)- 
])osed  murder.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  grave  being  opened  a  few  days  later 
indicated  that  the  body  had  been  stolen 
and  in  its  place  a  huge  stone  in  crude 
outline  like  a  hununi  body  put  in  its 
place.  That  the  double  crime  was  pre- 
meditated was  plainly  shown  by  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  all  evidence  by  fire, 
and,  presumably,  to  further  hoodwink 
the  representatives  of  the  law,  a  slab 
of  plain  granite,  without  any  inscription, 
had  been  placed  on  the  grave,  giving  it 
the  ai)pearance  of  a  regular  burial  or 
possibly  done  in  a  fiendish  mood  of  mock- 
erv  as  a  fitting  climax  to  as  atrocious 
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and  as  well  planned  eomhination  of 
crimes  as  could  well  be  iniauined. 

"The  only  clue  to  the  murder  was 
what  the  flames  had  spared.  These 
thing's  were  in  the  ])ossession  of  the  au- 
thorities and  it  was  intimated  that  if 
they  ever  laid  hold  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents that  camped  alouii'  Bcxpiet  River 
about  that  time,  it  might  prove  interest- 
ing for  them,  but  as  they  had  left  with- 
out leaving  their  address  the  case  was 
dropped  for  want  of  evidence,  and  would 
never  have  been  revived  but  for  the 
strange  occurrences  which  everybody  in 
these  parts  took  to  mean  that  the  de- 
parted spirit  of  the  old  man  wanted  an 
effort  made  to  solve  the  mystery  and 
punish  his  slayers.  A  special  grand 
jury  was  then  sitting  on  the  case  at 
Elizabethtown,  the  county  seat,  which 
w^as  evidence  sufficient  of  fhe  jn-essure 
that  public  opinion  had  brought  to  bear 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  had  im- 
pressed the  people  in  general. 

"After  everybody  present  had  added 
their  private  version  of  it  except  Pike, 
who  only  grunted,  they  left,  satisfied  in 
their  belief  of  having  done  a  stranger 
within  their  gates  a  good  turn  by  initiat- 
ing him  into  their  secret. 

"I  had  listened  patiently,  but  did  not 
enjoy  the  attention  I  was  receiving.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  give  a  ficti- 
tious name  at  the  house  w^here  I  stayed, 
for  my  mission  w'as  a  secret  one.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  I  had  not  been  recog- 
nized, which  was  largely  due  to  physical 
changes  brought  about  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  I  was  glad  that  every- 
body was  too  nuich  absorbed  in  their 
local  excitement  to  pay  any  attention 
to  me. 

"All  that  had  been  said  about  the 
light  upon  the  mountain  was  of  vital 
interest  to  me,  in  fact  that  light  was  the 


object  of  my  visit,  and  how  to  get  to  its 
source  unobserved,  since  all  eyes  were 
centered  upon  it,  was  the  i)roblem  I  had 
to  solve.  I  decided  to  try  it  that  night 
when  the  denizens  of  Lewis  wci'c  fast 
asleep.  Everybody  retired  early.  The 
village  had  slept  several  hours  while  the 
nervous  tension  under  which  I  hi])ored 
kept  sleep  from  my  eyes,  but  as  the  mid- 
night hour  approached  I  issued  forth, 
closing  the  door  warily  behind  me  and 
turning — saw  the  Discovery  Alountain 
ghost !  It  burned  steadily  a  few  seconds 
— then  gi'cw  fainter.  Again  it  strength- 
ened !  ]\ry  eyes  never  left  it  for  a  mo- 
ment as  I  hastened  toward  it.  I  was  so 
intent  that  I  ran  into  fences,  stones  and 
stumps,  but  as  long  as  my  progress  was 
not  impeded  I  did  not  mind. 

"I  drew  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  light  was  at  its  plainest  and 
behold!  —  The  inscription!  In  letters  of 
fire  I  saw  it  written.  I  stopjied  to  read, 
then  rushed  onward  to  regain  time  lost. 
Its  beams  radiated  as  from  the  sun,  then 
suddenly  went  out  and  left  me  in  total 
darkness  and  I  found  myself  sprawling 
on  the  ground  where,  instead  of  sto])- 
ping,  I  rolled  down  an  incline  that  ended 
in  a  dro})  of  about  ten  feet. 

"I  was  stunned  by  the  fall  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  I  realized  what 
had  happened.  When  I  finally  gained 
my  feet  I  had  lost  my  bearings.  I  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Had  I 
aftei-  all,  tempted  fate  by  treading  on 
forlndden  ground?  Why  was  I  thus 
balked  .'  Was  it  after  all  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  hermit  returned.'  Such 
darkness!  So  oppressively  thick  !  Had 
darkness  ever  been  so  inky.'  Then  I 
looked  up  and  saw  the  stars  and  realized 
I  was  breathing  outdoor  air.  But  which- 
ever way  I  turned  my  progress  was 
abruptly  checked.    I  struggled  to  find  an 
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exit.  I  ]iiiist  free  myself  aiul  return  to 
my  lod^iiiiis  before  my  absence  was  dis- 
covered, for  discovery  would  thwart  my 
l)laiis.  I  tried  to  scale  the  wall  only 
to  slip  and  fall  on  the  slime-covered  bot- 
tom. I  was  frightened.  Demoniacal 
lauiihter  ran.u'  in  my  ears!  P]yes  gleam- 
ed in  the  darkness !  Hands  clutched  at 
my  throat.  I  choked,  I  was  stifling.  I 
cried  aloud.  The  echo  mocked  me  and  I 
faiuted. 

"When  I  0])ened  my  eyes  the  light 
of  a  lantern  showed  me  the  man  with 
the  piercing  eyes,  the  drawn  face  and 
the  straggling  beard.  With  him  was  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  populace.  I 
was  told  to  keep  perfectly  (piiet.  In- 
stead I  attempted  to  rise  and  found  my 
wrists  encircled  l)y  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 
I  knew  what  it  meant.  I  was  arrested 
for  the  nuirder  of  the  hermit.  This  was 
an  awful  revelation,  and  knowing  what 
the  prejudice  of  a  jury  composed  of  the 
natives  meant,  I  realized  the  gravity  of 
my  situation.  But  the  thwarting  of  my 
j)lans  made  the  danger  in  which  my  life 
was  hanging  seem  of  second  consider- 
ation. I  made  one  tremendous  effort  to 
bi-eak  the  manacles,  Init  they  only  cut 
into  the  flesh  the  deeper. 

"I  was  taken  to  the  Elizabethtown  jail 
there  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury  who  were  considering  the  case.  But 
1  felt  that  the  barriers  about  me  must 
not  hold  me  now.  I  must  have  a  day 
or  two  of  liberty,  even  thougli  that  lib- 
erty be  bought  at  the  expense  of  my  life. 
The  rest  of  that  night  and  all  the  next 
day  I  i)lanned  how  I  could  escape.  I 
concluded  when  the  excuse  for  supper 
was  served  I  would  i-isk  all,  as  I  would 
then  have  the  cover  of  night  to  conceal 
my  actions  if  I  once  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  outside.  The  jailer's  wife  served  the 
meals.      As   she   brought   my   supper    I 


noticed  the  key  with  which  she  opened 
the  door.  I  grasped  the  bunch  of  keys 
while  her  hands  were  occupied  and 
hissed  between  my  teeth  that  I  would 
kill  her  if  she  nuide  a  sound. 

"The  suddenness  of  it  all  unnerved 
hei".  She  forgot  her  womanly  instinct 
to  scream  and  before  she  could  collect 
herself  or  before  any  other  prisoner  had 
time  to  take  in  what  had  hai)pened  1  was 
outside  of  the  door  and  locking  it  was 
soon  in  the  yard  back  of  the  jail.  I  hur- 
ried across  the  lots  in  the  rear  and  was 
soon  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

"On  my  previous  visit  I  had  become 
fairly  familiar  with  the  surrounding 
country,  so  1  knew  my  bearings  and 
started  for  Discovery  .Mountain  once 
more.  As  I  ai)proached  I  could  see  the 
light,  but  it  was  nuich  dimmer  than  be- 
fore—  in  fact,  hardly  perceptible  for  any 
distance.  My  heart  beat  with  mingled 
hope  and  fear  as  I  ai)pi'oached  again.  I 
advanced  much  more  cautiously.  I 
triumphed ! 

"Success  was  mine,  absolute  uiKjual- 
ified,  satisfying ! 

"My  errand  accomplisbed,  I  sat  down 
to  meditate  ui)on  the  consequences  of 
my  mad  act.  As  I  had  figured  it  had 
never  occurred  to  my  i)ursuers  that  I 
would  return  to  the  sjiot  of  my  captiu'e. 
To  further  throw  them  off'  the  scent  I 
had,  as  I  i-eached  the  Keene  road,  iiuiuir- 
ed  for,  and  ])een  directed,  towai-d  West- 
])ort,  but  instead  of  continuing  eastward, 
I  turned  north  on  the  State  road  in  the 
center  of  the  town.  After  my  escape 
became  noised  al)Out  the  town  the  man 
who  directed  me  told  of  my  inquiry.  The 
I'use  worked  to  perfection  and  I  was 
sought  along  the  shoi-e  of  Lake  Cham- 
l)lain  while  I  was  trying  to  nuike  up  my 
mind  what  to  do  next  within  four  miles 
of  where  I  was  wanted. 
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' '  I  concluded  to  give  mysel f  up  to  the 
judge  then  ])residing  at  court,  as  I  would 
eventually  be  captui'ed,  and  the  idea  of 
being  a  fugitive  from  justice  did  not 
ai)peal  to  my  soberer  judgment.  I  ar- 
rived just  before  court  convened  in  the 
morning,  and  I  managed  to  see  the  judge 
and  told  him  I  wanted  to  make  a  full 
confession  of  my  connection  with  the 
celelirated  case. 

"Ilis  surprise  knew  no  ])ounds,  and 
whiU'  he  treated  me  courteously  I  was 
made  to  feel  that  I  was  a  ])eing  that 
needed  watching,  he  said  he  would 
send  in  an  otficer  to  keep  me  company 
until  he  could  hear  my  case.  As  the 
court  officer  entercMl  I  recognized  my 
grunting  accpiaintance  at  the  grocery  in 
Lewis  and  my  captor  of  thirty  hours 
before,  who  soon  recovering  from 
his  surprise  at  my  presence  began 
to  ply  me  with  questions  as  t(^  how  I  got 
away,  where  I  had  been,  what  my  pur- 
pose was,  etc.  I  promised  to  inform  him 
on  some  things  if  he,  in  return,  would 
tell  me  on  what  evidence  I  was  arrested, 
to  which  he  agreed.  It  appears  that  I 
had  been  heard  going  out  of  my  lodging 
place  in  Lewis,  which  had  aroused  sus- 
picions and,  as  he  lived  next  door,  he  was 
called.  In  a  hasty  search  for  evidence 
in  my  room  some  letters  were  found 
bearing  my  name  and  address  and  as 
that  name  did  not  correspond  to  the  one 
I  had  given  he  at  once  concluded  some- 
thing was  wrong.  It  was  remembered 
that  the  same  name  on  a  card  had  been 
found  in  the  remains  of  the  fire  at  the 
Hermit's  hut  four  years  liefore  and  that 
card  was  in  evidence  before  the  grand 
jury  now.  These  letters  gave  the  miss- 
ing link  as  to  the  supposed  murderer 
and  my  capture  followed.  He  explained, 
as  I  could  see  for  myself,  that  my 
chances    for    stretching    the    rope    were 


excellent.  On  the  top  of  it  all  the  jail 
breaking  convinced  everybody  that  the 
real  culprit  had  been  caught. 

"There  was  certainly  as  strong  a 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  any 
prosecuting  attorney  would  want.  I  had 
only  one  course  open  to  me  now.  My 
mission  had  been  completed  since  my 
escape  from  jail  a  few^  houi-s  before  and 
it  was  now  a  matter  of  kee]Mng  a  secret 
merely  foi"  sentiment  and  die,  oi'  make 
a  clean  luvast  of  it  and  stand  a  chance 
to  live.     Naturally  I  chose  to  live. 

"Befoi'e  the  court  adjourned  that 
day  the  judge  called  me  before  him  and 
announced  that  the  special  grand  jury 
in  the  hci-mit  case,  had,  upon  evidcMice 
presented  to  them  during  the  day,  found 
a  true  bill  against  me  as  a  party  to  his 
demise.  The  gravity  of  the  situation 
appealed  to  me  now  in  its  full  force.  I 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story  in 
the  presence  of  the  grand  jury  and  the 
de])uty  sheriff  who  had  captured  me, 
which  privilege  was  granted.  This  was 
the  story  I  told: 

"  'Four  years  ago  while  investigating 
the  mineralogical  conditions  of  the 
mountains  surrounding  Pleasant  Valley, 
I  had  for  my  assistants  two  medical  stu- 
dents. We  camped  for  the  time  on  the 
Boquet  River  east  of  Discovery  Moun- 
tain. I  often  crossed  the  mountain  in 
going  back  and  forth  from  the  village  of 
Lewis,  where  my  headquarters  were  lo- 
cated, to  their  camp.  On  these  trips  I 
freciuently  saw  an  old  nuin  of  uncouth 
appearance,  whose  face  and  head  had 
apparently  never  been  in  contact  with 
razor  and  shears  and  whose  clothing  was 
coated  with  layers  of  dust,  grease  and 
dirt  of  years'  accunuilation.  AVhile  re- 
pulsive on  account  of  this,  there  was  a 
mysterious  attraction  about  him  and  I 
decided  to  learn  more  of  him  and  his 
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self-imposed  isoljitioii.  ^leetin^'  him 
often  he  finally  gave  me  a  familiar  stare 
and  at  last,  to  a  short  greeting-,  he  made 
reply  in  a  well  modnlated  voice  entirely 
ont  of  keeping  with  liis  i-ough  exterior. 

"  'One  day  whik>  I  was  examining 
some  specimen  I  had  dug  np  I  was  ad- 
dressed and  tui-ning  found  tlie  hermit 
watching,  lie  asked  what  I  expected 
to  accomplish  if  I  found  specimens  of 
what  I  sought  and  added  that  nearly  all 
kinds  of  minei-als  were  ohtainable  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  Pleasant  Valley, 
but  not  in  sufficient  (piantities  to  en- 
courage the  investment  of  capital.  lie 
invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  hut, 
fi'om  which  he  bronght  back  sack  upon 
sack  of  more  vai'ieties  of  minei'al  sub- 
stances than  any  collection  I  had  ever 
seen.  His  pei'fect  familiai'ity  with  the 
subject  amazed  me  nntil  in  him  I  finally 
recognized  a  well  known  scientist,  an  in- 
ventor and  an  author  of  a  standai'd  woi'k 
on  mineralogy.  Finally,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  seemed  to  I'cmember  himself,  became 
tacitui'u  and  i-epellant,  and  I  left  him, 
hoping  that  if  I  did  not  boi'e  him  then 
he  might  some  other  time  unbosom  him- 
selm  on  my  favorite  subject. 

"  'Several  days  went  by  before  I 
again  visited  Discovei-y  Mountain.  Then, 
as  by  gradual  stages,  I  neared  the  hut 
where  I  hoped  to  again  encounter  the 
old  recluse  and  find  him  in  a  talkative 
mood,  a  report  resounded  fhi-ough  the 
air  mingled  with  the  cries  of  pain.  I  ran 
forward  and  found  the  old  man  badly 
injured.  He  had  been  experimenting 
with  some  new  chemical  when  the  ex- 
plosion had  occurred.  My  assistants,  at- 
tracted by  the  sound,  came  running  up 
the  mountain  as  fast  as  possible  and  to- 
gether we  laid  him  on  the  rocky  ledge 
that  had  been  his  couch  all  these  years. 
A    hasty    examination    showed    that    he 


was  suffering  from  serious  internal  in- 
juries and  to  the  eye  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents it  was  clear  that  the  injuries  would 
]>rove  fatal.  They  wanted  to  call  a  reg- 
ularly licensed  physician  of  the  town 
but  the  old  man  knew  that  all  would 
soon  be  over  and  ])rayed  them  to  retire 
while  he  told  me  his  strange  story,  end- 
ing only  with  his  last  gasping  breath : 

"  '  "I  have  a  wife  somewhere  in  Ger- 
many, if  she  is  still  living,"  he  said. 
"Pool-  woman!  Her  gentle  breeding 
made  hei-  unhappy  at  my  side,  as  my 
love,  my  affection,  my  whole  soul  was 
centered  in  my  experiments  which  she 
could  not  appreciate  or  undei-stand.  At 
last  I  left  her,  t(^lling  her  that  I  would 
not  return  until  I  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem. That  was  over  thirty  years  ago. 
Half  of  my  life  had  be(Mi  spent  to  fit 
myself  for  a  i)r()fessional  career,  and  in 
the  end  I  found  my  trend  was  still  ex- 
perimental. I  o])ened  a  laboi-afory  and 
my  exi)erinients  in  electricity  developed 
several  of  the  same  principals  which 
Edison  later  put  info  pi-acfical  use.  Put 
when  my  experiments  convinced  me  of 
the  possibilities  of  electricity,  I  set  out 
to  solve  the  still  greater  problem  of  how 
to  get  it  direct  from  the  basic  element 
without  the  waste  entailed  in  first  con- 
verting it  into  steam.  When  I  came  to 
the  United  States  I  was  attracted  to  the 
Adirondacks  by  glowing  reports  of  min- 
eral wealth  in  this  region.  I  have  dis- 
covered several  veins  of  gold,  silver  and 
mineral  pigments,  besides  iron  ore,  but 
I  have  cast  them  all  aside  and  gone  back 
to  my  fii-st  love — the  problem  of  elec- 
tricity from  coal  direct.  I  found  a  coal 
pocket  nearby  which  enabled  me  to  carr-y 
on  my  experiments.  I  have  lived  in  this 
hovel  for  eleven  years,  the  greater  part 
of  this  time  unknown  to  the  people 
a))out.      Put   I   have   not    livt^l    in   vain. 
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The  secret  is  mine  at  last.  ]\Iiiie !  Mine  ! 
Mine!" 

"'Overcome  by  pain,  lie  paused  a 
luonient,  then  pointed  toward  a  crevice 
in  the  wall  which  did  service  as  a  cup- 
board and  continued.  "Find  yonder  a 
slate  of  stone."  1  did  as  directed  and 
found  it  extremely  lii^ht  in  weiiiht  for 
its  size.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  twelve  inches  wide  and  two 
inches  thick.  "This,"  he  said,  "con- 
tains the  secret!  The  slate  is  not  stone 
as  it  appears,  but  carbon  chemically  pre- 
pared so  that  if  exposed  to  the  air  for 
35,()(H)  hours,  or  approximately  four 
years,  the  oxidization  that  takes  place 
will  set  up  a  new  method  of  phosphorous 
action  in  a  maiuiei'  to  magnify  the  mole- 
cules of  the  air  that  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  i-ays.  Ilei-e  it  must  remain 
subject  to  this  air  alone  for  its  develop- 
ment. I  will  not  answer  for  the  re- 
sult if  it  is  removed.  Time  alone  can 
show."     After  a   liltle  he  spoke  again. 

"  '  "When  I  am  gone,  bury  me  out- 
side of  this  door  ami  pour  the  contents 
of  the  carboy  standing  in  that  corner 
over  my  gi-ave.  It  will  petrify  my  body. 
It  is  another  discovery  which  I  intended 
to  give  to  the  world — but  it  is  too  late." 
With  more  etfort  than  before  he  con- 
tinued, "I  must  hurry.  My  life  is  eb- 
bing away.  Take  my  few  l)elongings 
and  burn  them  in  the  center  of  this 
hovel  and  let  all  end  with  me  except 
this  tablet.  Put  that  at  the  head  of  my 
grave  and  let  it  remain  there  four 
years,  which  is  its  period  of  oxidization. 
An  illumination  from  the  phosphoric 
element  in  it  will  then  be  seen  projected 
into  space  in  the  form  of  an  inscription 
which  will  ve-A(\—'J(>li(inii  Lochstcix, 
Nurcmhcrg.  Mdrfijr  lo  Scicitcc.  Ecad 
next  direction.'' 

"  '  "This    will    be    seen    about    720 


hours,  or  one  month.  It  is  to  teach  the 
world  i)atience.  Not  all  at  once  shall  the 
great  secret  be  known.  First  the  name, 
then  the  city,  then  other  sentences  in 
turn.  When  the  last  sentence  wanes, 
another  will  be  seen.  It  will  burn  for 
twelve  hours  and  will  read:  '  Wlwn  this 
lifllil  di(  s  out,  <  xctudi  <itl  oIIk  r  ll(ihl  for 
h  II  !j<((rs.  TIk  II  opi  II  mid  find  Ihc  se- 
cnl  of  lioic  lo  (/dill  clccl ricll  11  direct 
from  eoid."  Though  I  conlide  this  to 
you,  it  must  not  be  given  to  the  world 
until  the  four  years  have  passed.  But 
l)e  you  on  hand  when  it  burns  out  in  a 
shower  of  stars,  then  cover  it  u])  and 
keep  it  away  from  light  and  air.  When 
you  have  learned  the  secret,  which  my 
breath  will  not  hold  out  to  utter,  give 
it  to  the  world— and  — take  — the  wealth 
it  will  — bring— the  wealth— I  — can  — not 
—  live— to— en— joy. 

"  'The  last  words  gave  way  to 
gi'oans.  I  called  the  others  and  we 
iiiinistei-ed  to  him  as  liest  we  could  in 
his  last  moments.  Soon  all  was  over. 
We  buried  him  as  he  directed  and 
poured  the  contents  of  the  carboy  on 
his  grave.  How  it  affected  his  renuiins 
can  only  be  surmised  by  the  grewsome 
tind  of  a  later  day. 

"  'By  this  time  the  twilight  was  upon 
us  and  we  retired  to  spend  a  sleepless 
night  in  oui'  t(Mit  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mountain  of  Discovery.  As  daylight  ap- 
jiroached  we  gathered  his  belongings  and 
burned  them  as  he  had  wished  us  to, 
then  after  scrupulously  carrying  out 
all  his  expressed  directions  we  left  him 
alone.  My  return  after  four  years  was 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  my 
l)romise  to  the  dying  nuni  and  to  secure 
for  coming  generations  the  secret  of  how 
to  release  the  latent  forces  of  electric 
power   that   lie    shuubering    in    the    un- 
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opened  l)eds  of  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal.  I  was  arrested,  as  you 
know,  while  atteniptinii'  to  carry  out  my 
mission.  I  bi'oke  jail  and  risked  being 
shot  down  like  a  dog  to  keep  my  promise. 
Since  I  left  my  prison  cell  last  night 
I  have  seen  the  face  of  the  tablet  and 
read  the  last  part  of  the  message  in 
lines  of  fire  now  vanished  forever.  What 
is  left  of  the  tablet  I  hold  in  my  hands, 
carefully  sealed  like  a  sensitized  plate 
that  must  not  be  exposed  to  light.  This 
is  the  secret  which  I  have  gained  by 
carrying  out  the  hermit's  directions  as 
I  promised  in  response  to  his  last  breath. 
Had  my  detention  in  jail  last  night  pre- 
vented my  sealing  the  tablet  away  from 
the  light,  civilization  nnght  have  waited 
thousands  of  years  for  what  will  now 
l)e  known  when  the  parcel  is  opened  af- 
ter the  ten  years  have  passed.  Exposure 
of  the  stone  before  that  time  would  ])lot 
out  the  possibility  of  its  message  reach- 
ing the  waiting  world.  AVillingly  will 
I  turn  the  tal)let  over  to  any  guardian 
the  court  may  appoint  if  your  honor 
will  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given.  I  have 
told  all  and  I  stand  ready  to  receive 
your  honor's  ruling.' 

"Here  Pike  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
asked  to  address  the  court.  His  request 
was  granted.  Suspicion  was  on  his  face. 
He  spoke  with  a  covert  sneer  in  every 
lone.  'This  wonderful  story,'  he  said, 
'has  clearly  showed  up  every  pint  in  the 
case— 0/  course!— IVh  es  clear  as  mud! 
Basil!  Can  this  num's  yarn  blind  your 
honor's  eyes  to  the  reel  issue?  TJiat  old 
mitn  was  murdered.  Thar  ain't  any 
doubt  about  it.  We  are  all  agreed  on 
///(//  pint.  Who  killed  him  if  them  stu- 
dent fellers  didn't?  I  say  who  killed 
himf  This  fellow  himself  confesses  to  a 
knowledge   of  the   facts,   and   we   have 


only  his  fairy  tale  as  evidence  of  his  in- 
nocence. Now  he  brings  up  something 
in  a  bundle  of  paper  and  wants  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  magic  stun,  or  some- 
thin',  that  musn't  be  opened  er  it  'ud 
spile  everything.  Now  I  fer  one,  want 
ter  see  this  here  stun  that  he  says  is 
such  a  wonderful  secret.  P'raps  thar 
may  be  money  in  it  fer  all  of  us  by  look- 
ing, and  agin  p'raps  it'll  be  a  boomerang 
on  Ii'dh.  ]\ry  opinion  is  that  it's  jest  a 
trumped-up  yarn  to  spring  on  us  natives 
and  git  himself  ot¥  scot-free.  Jedge !  I 
move  yer  honor  that  we  have  a  look  at 
that  there  stun.' 

"In  vain  I  protested.  Pike's  little 
eyes  s(iuinted  maliciously  at  me  and  I 
felt  that  in  him  was  an  enemy  whose 
very  ignorance  might  prove  my  undo- 
ing. Carried  away  by  curiosity  the 
judge  even  forgot  his  judicial  dignity. 
He  silenced  me  with  harsh  words.  An 
excited  mui'iiiur  ran  llirough  the  room. 
It  grew  into  bits  of  sentences.  'Yes, 
that's  it.'  'Let's  see  the  tablet.'  ' See- 
in 's  believing.'  'A  pretty  story  to  tell.' 
Confusion  was  on  every  side. 

"  'SihMice!'  shouted  the  judge.  'Pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  sit  down.  Pike,  your 
point  is  well  taken.  The  court  must 
know  what  that  packet  contains.' 

"Frantically  I  clutched  the  tablet,  but 
my  strength  was  naught  beside  that  of 
the  great  hulking  Pike  who  wrenched  it 
from  my  hands  and  tore  otf  its  wrap- 
pings. 

"Only  a  peculiar  greenish  yellow 
stone  with  veinings  of  red  and  purple 
was  revealed.  A  jeering  mui'mur  went 
ai-ound  the  court  room,  yet  something 
held  attention  to  the  seeming  stone.  Now 
aj)peared  a  ])ale  phosphorescent  light 
about  it,  then  came  little  white,  zigzag 
lines  dodging  about  over  its  surface. 
Curiosity    held    all    si)ellbound.      Then, 
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suddenly,  a  foikcd  toni^ue  of  tiame 
leaped  forth!  I  saw  Pike's  fingers  grip 
convulsively  about  the  tablet.  Then 
lie  tried  to  fling  it  from  him,  but  he 
eould  not  let  it  go.  Myriad  lines  of 
light  enwrapi)ed  him  like  swift  coiling 
serpents.  He  clutched  at  his  throat ;  his 
eyes  bulged ;  his  hair  rose  and  stood  out 
straight  about  his  head,  tipped  with  fire. 
The  whole  room  seemed  weaving  in  a 
yellow  flame,  with  little  tongues  of  pur- 
ple and  green  flowing  outward  from 
the  man  who  held  the  stone,  circling 
about  me  like  the  walls  of  a  cocoon,  from 
us  two,  flashing  outward  everywhere. 
Then  came  a  crash  of  mighty  thunder. 
The  world  was  rent  in  twain.  I  stood  in 
a  bath  of  electric  flame  !  Then — chaos  ! 
"When  I  recovered  my  dazed  eyes 
looked  on  ruin.  The  wrecked  windows 
were  open  to  the  outside  air.     Pike  lay 


as  if  dead  on  the  floor,  a  flickering  blue 
flame  pla^nng  about  his  shrivelled  body 
that  was  dark  red  with  a  metallic  glitter 
over  all.  Judge  and  jury  were  scattered 
about,  some  still,  some  throbbing,  some 
gasping  for  breath.  Of  the  stone ^no 
trace. 

"Dizzily  I  arose  and  as  I  reached  out- 
ward to  lift  myself  I  saw  that  my  hand 
was  as  Pike's— the  color  of  dull,  red 
copper.  Outside  the  shattered  walls  was 
a  ring  of  people,  but  no  effort  was  made 
to  detain  me  as  I  groped  my  way.  In- 
stead the  crowd  parted  as  if  in  fear  and 
as  I  passed  on,  scarce  knowing  my  own 
thoTighfs,  I  heard  cinifused  sounds  of 
shuddering  voices  in  which  only  one 
sentence  stands  out,  the  significance  of 
which  I  could  not  then  understand  —  the 
words — 

'Indian  or  devil!   Whidif  " 
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DO     GOOD     QUICKLY 


BY  THE  HALF-WIT  POET  OF  INDIANA 


Its  better  to  give  a  Bundle  of  Hay 
To  a  Hungry  Farmer  in  his  Day, 

Than  a  Barrel  of  Roses,  white  and  red, 

To  pile  on  his  Stomach  after  he's  Dead. 


AN  ALLEGORY 
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^^ATA'  (III  (I  litiK  llnrc  iras  a  (jrraf  diid  hcdiitiful  inc.  lis  irunk 
I  E  was  shiiijihl  (IikI  slurdi/:  its  roofs  took  hold  even  upon  the 
bonhrs  of  fh(  s<  ii  and  lis  /hnccr-croivncd  head  was  lifted  so 
lil(jli  llidl  II  (In  ir  doicii  Ihc  precious  dews  out  of  Heaven.  In  Its  deptJis 
were  shif/liu/  birds  and  Ixautlful  creatures  uimunihered;  its  hlossom- 
linj  iras  contliiuous  ddujlil.  Us  medicated  air  was  as  incense  and  to 
Hid  III/  ds  lh(   hr(dlli  of  life. 

A  eui-lous  Ihliif/  dhoul  I  Ills  t  r(('  was  Hint  wJillc  Its  wlde-spreadlnfj 
t>rdiicli(s  ircri'  (  V(  r  loiiiUd  icllli  floici  is.  some  douhted  if  there  was 
anil  friill  llu  ri .  Yet  Ik  iicalli  II  fruit  lai/  in  great  irindroivs  edl  about 
its  rools.  TIk  II  II  cdiiic  lo  pass  I  lull  lizards  aiud  slhinj  tilings  came  up 
out. of  tlie  mud  and  ciu  pi  out  on  IIk  hrdiirhes.  gnawing  at  the  green 
shoots  until  till  1/  f(ll  and  Ixcdini  pulp.  And  spiders  spun  their  ivehs 
about  IIk  bud.'<  and  slninghd  Hum  so  IIk  ij  opened  iiol  llieir  petals  on 
Jiigli.  And  IIk  d(  les  of  /haiu  n  came  not  a.s  Ixfore,  but  instead,  angry 
torrents  from  bursling  clouds  to  dr(  ncli  IIk  naked  branches,  while  tJic 
sluidij  bodji  shrank  and  siclhd  irllli  flood  and  drouglil.  and  under 
IIk  IioI  sun  gasped  for  bniilli.  And  Ihe  sf)lders  spun  their  webs  itcross 
IIk  (irh  ries  to  bind  diid  lo()S(  al  iiih  rv(ds  Unit  the  dead  filings  fheg  had 
kilhd  iiiighl  b<  earrhd  III  rough  Ihe  horrid  si  uie(  leags  lo  market, 
clieapt  g. 

TIk  II  IIk  birds  and  IIk  irild  Ihliigs  llial  bnalhid  IIk  higliir  air 
cried  out  lo  llic  lizards  of  IIk  branclKs  and  lo  IIk  spiders  that  Iheg 
were  d(  si  roipiig  llic  floir(  rs  and  IIk  giui  ii  slidd(  ,  diid  llie  spiders  —  //' 
IIk  g  diisin  r((t  iil  all  —  said.  " /.v  not  I  his  fruit  ours.'  Do  wc  not  own 
llic  brdiiclies.^  Do  we  not  send  our  kind  lo  make  llic  laws/  Be  satis- 
ped  or  go  cIscwIkiu — and  be  ddinnid."  And  when  Ihc  tiziirds  and 
spiders  of  IIk  roots  lei  re  app((dcd  lo  IIk  ji  I  a  ugh  (d  big  IIk  insclves  for 
IIk  g  diso  sen!  IIk  Ir  kind  lo  make  laws  diid  IIk  ji  sdid,  "  Whg  should  we 
interfere?  How  can  ice  expect  our  friends  of  Ihc  branelK s  to  hdp  us 
if  we  stand  nol  bg  IIk  in  f  S>kldoo!  (lo  lo!  TIk  f  rails  ar(  good. 
(  iiougli  for  ours.     Oiilg  fools  and  woiik  n  erg  for  usdess  flowers.' ' 

»S'o  IIk  lizards  gnawed  and  Ihc  spid(  rs  spun  and  Ihe  flowers  willi- 
ered  and  Ihe  lop  of  fin  Ine  gn  ir  Ihlii,  and  IIk  brdiicJies  dried  up. 
And  OIK  dag.  lo  IIk  gnul  surprisi  of  Ihe  iiiohs  irho  burrowed  about 
Ihe  rools.  IIk  leaves  idl  fdl  off  and  IIk  bodig  shrirelhd  diid  there  was 
no  mor(  fruit  lo  be  found  for  life  had  d(  purled  wilh  the  leaves  and 
blos.soms. 

M(K-at:     Thin   is  none  llial  can  be  understood  bg  moles. 
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THE  ADIRONDACKS 


By  S.  R.   STODDARD 


ADIRONDACK  is  an  Indian  word 
meaning-  "bark-eater."  It  was 
given  in  derision  to  the  tribes 
that  lived  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  of  northern  New  York  by 
their  enemies  of  the  south  who  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The  name 
was  later  applied  to  the  mountains  and 
in  time  grew  to  cover  the  entire  wilder- 
ness region.  This  mountain  and  wilder- 
ness section  is  an  irregular  oval  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent  measured 
north  and  south,  and  eighty  from  east 
to  west.  Its  eastern  edge  is  cut  straight 
down  by  Lake  Champlain,  known  to  the 
Indian  as  Caui-adere-qnaraiite — "the 
lake  that  is  the  gate  of  the  country,"  and 
of  old  the  highway  over  which  contend- 
ing tribes  swept  north  and  south  as  the 
fortunes  of  their  incessant  wars  ebbed 
and  flowed.  Thus  Champlain  found  it 
in  1609  when  he  came  south  with  a  party 
of  Hurons  to  make  war  on  their  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Five  Nations.  That 
same  year  Hudson  sailed  north  on  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name.     Hud- 


son was  an  Englishman  but  failing  to  get 
necessary  encouragement  from  England, 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Holland, 
signed  his  name  "Hendrick"  instead  ot 
Henry,  and  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  sailed  away  into 
this  new  world.  Later  the  English  claim- 
ed the  country  by  right  of  Hudson's  be- 
ing an  Englishman,  and  by  treaty  and 
purchase  from  the  Five  Nations,  while 
the  French  laid  claim  to  it  by  virtue  of 
Champlain's  discovery.  Both  nations 
aimed  to  keep  the  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians in  which  the  wily  Frenchmen  met 
with  the  greater  success,  extending  their 
influence  by  the  labors  of  zealous  mis- 
sionaries  and  enterprising  traders  who 
side  bv  side  carried  the  bread  of  life  and 
glass  beads  and  guns  and  civilized  fire 
water  to  the  Red  Man,  educating  and 
Christianizing  him  to  such  an  extent  that, 
to  favor  his  friends  he  went  out  and 
captured  a  great  many  English  scalps. 
This  constant  warfare  carried  on  between 
the  north  and  south  had  driven  all  who  of 
old   were   inclined   to   peacefully   occupy 


MARCY   CAMP.    ON   THE    NORTH   OF   TAHAWUS   ABOUT    ONE,   MILE   PROM   THE    SUM- 
MIT   AND    SIX   AND    ONE-HALF    MILES    PROM    ADIRONDACK    LODGE. 


the  land,  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
when  the  white  men  took  possession  they 
inherited  from  the  savages  the  unending 
struggle  for  possession. 

The  principal  Adirondack  peaks  lie 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  with  Mount 
Marcy  as  their  center,  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  Indian  name  for  Mount 
Marcy  was  Tahazviis  meaning  "Cloud 
Piercer,"  for  they  said:  "He  splits  the 
sky."  This  mountain  is  remarkable  in 
several  ways.  Its  summit  is  of  the  old- 
est rock  known.  With  the  Laurentian 
highlands  of  Canada  it  rose  above  the 
water  in  the  early  morning  of  creation 
while  yet  the  seas  covered  the  mountains 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are 
higher  peaks  but  none  that  rank  with 
Tahawus  in  antiquity,  while  on  its  shoul- 
ders are  deposits  of  the  later  ages ;  the 
summit  itself  shows  no  sign  of  ever  hav- 
ing been  beneath  the  surface  since  it  rose 
so  long  ago.  Neither  are  there  any  marks 
to  show  that  it  was  covered  in  the  great 
Ice  Age,  although  its  sides  in  places  show 
striations  conforming  to  the  direction 
of  ice  movement.  It  has  the  distinction 
also  of  being  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
State  of  New  York  although  there  are 
others  rising  well  up  by  its  sides. 

Westward  in  a  semicircle,  at  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  i,6oo  feet  above  tide  is 
the  Great  Lake  Region  with  a  multitude 
of  lakes  and  ponds  forming  the  head  wa- 
ters of  streams  that  radiate  south,  west 


and  north  to  find  their  way  into  the  Hud- 
son or  through  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
sea.  These  myriad  lakes  and  streams  are 
so  closely  interwoven  in  their  course  that 
almost  every  mile  of  that  section  may  be 
traversed  in  boats  save  for  short  carries 
from  one  lake  or  water  system  into  an- 
other, or  around  some  unnavigable  rapid 
or  waterfall. 

Railroads  surround  the  entire  wilder- 
ness, like  the  iron  frame  of  a  landing  net 
with  spurs  penetrating  well  into  the  wil- 
derness portion,  and,  like  the  net  itself 
its  roads  of  varying  degree  cross  and  re- 
cross  at  many  points  or  ending  are  con- 
tinued in  trails  that  reach  still  farther 
into  the  wilds.  Beyond  the  trails  is  a 
network  of  streams  that  have  become 
public  highways,  over  which  the  hunter 
and  fisherman  went  of  old,  now  travers- 
ed by  parties  of  pleasure  seekers  who 
make  no  excuse  in  going  other  than  for 
the  health  and  strength  to  be  gained  in 
the  glorious  experience. 

The  wilderness  may  be  separated  into 
three  general  divisions,  and  subdivided 
into  smaller  groups  which  collectively  en- 
tertain the  great  bulk  of  visitors.  Lake 
Placid  with  the  Saranac  and  St.  Regis 
waters  are  at  the  northwest ;  the  Raquette 
and  Fulton  Chain  sections  at  the  south- 
west ;  the  mountain  region  which  ihcludes 
Keene  Valley  as  its  center  is  on  the  east. 
South  of  the  Great  Peaks  the  Hudson 
has  its  source  and — curiously  enough — 
is  less  known  and  less  visited  than  almost 
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any  other  part  of  the  North  Woods. 
Long  Lake  unites  the  north  and  south 
centrally  while  toward  the  west  are  a 
multitude  of  small  lakes  and  ponds  and 
some  extremely  wild  and  not  easily  ac- 
cessible sections. 

In  these  days  of  railroads,  trolleys  and 
convenient  steamboats  the  differences 
that  distinguished  the  sections  in  earlier 
days  are  not  so  apparent  now,  yet  some- 
thing of  it  yet  remains.  The  southwest 
is  cosmopolitan  and  visited  by  great 
numbers  that  come  in  a  modest  way.  The 
west  has  more  hunters  in  proportion  to 
its  number  of  visitors  than  any  other  sec- 
tion. At  the  north  fashion  and  sport 
are  luxuriously  combined  while  to  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  east  come 
the  artist  and  those  whose  delight  is  in 
the  eye.  On  the  southern  slope  the  lum- 
berman and  wood-pulp  fiend  still  has  his 
innings,  though  hereabout  as  well  as  at 
north  and  west  sportsmen  are  seen  and 
sportsmen's  clubs  control  considerable  ter- 
ritory. In  all  sections  conventional  lines 
are  pleasantly  loosened,  the  fact  of  actual 
presence  being  accepted  generally  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  possession  of  mutual 
sympathies  and  qualifications  which  for 
the  time  make  the  whole  world  kin. 

The  Adirondacks  are  notably  free  from 
rough  or  vicious  characters.  Ladies 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  Wilderness 
to  the  other  without  male  escort  other 
than  their  guides.     It  is  no  uncommon 


thing  for  parties  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
woods  accompanied  only  by  the  necessary 
compliment  of  guides  to  furnish  motive 
power  to  the  boats  which  carry  them  day 
by  day,  each  night  reaching  one  step 
farther  on  in  the  extended  system  of  big 
and  little  hotels  along  the  way. 

Full  dress  is  seen  at  the  fashionable 
hotels,  but  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  ne- 
cessity and  its  lack  does  not  exclude  one 
from  society.  Occasionally  the  conven- 
tional stage  trapper  bursts  upon  the  as- 
tonished wilderness  in  fringed  buck- 
skins, but  he  is  at  once  marked  as  a 
"fresh."  Clothing  ordinarily  worn  in 
travel  is  sufficient  for  all  occasions,  al- 
though if  one  is  going  into  camp  certain 
additions  in  the  way  of  flannels,  felt  hats 
and  roomy  shoes  or  boots  for  boatmg  and 
tramping,  are  not  objectionable.  For 
such  occasions  it  is  well  to  wear  any  old 
thing  that  fits  easy. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are,  of  course,  the 
standard  sports,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  visitors  now  go  shamelessly  with  no 
other  excuse  than  that  they  like  to  be 
there  to  see  the  mountains  and  the  val- 
leys and  breathe  the  air  and  rejoice  in 
living  and  in  the  milder  sports  that  do 
not  include  the  killing  of  helpless  wild 
creatures.  Trout  are  found  in  most 
streams  inversely  in  proportion  to  the 
whipping  they  get.  Deer  have  increased 
in  the  Adirondacks  of  late  years  under 
the  law  prohibiting  hounding  and  their 


LAKE  TEAR-OF-THE-CLOUDS.        POND  SOURCE  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER     4  321   FEET 
ABOVE  TIDE,.        HIGHEST   BODY   OF   LIVING   WATER   IN   THE   STATE. 
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indiscriminate  slaughter  at  certain  sea- 
sons. Naturally,  the  greater  number  are 
in  the  wilder  sections,  hotel  advertise- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
To  the  credit  of  the  clubs — which  get  lit- 
tle but  maledictions  from  the  outside 
sportsman  for  fencing  in  their  lands — be 
it  said  that  these  reservations,  held  un- 
der regulations  that  are  binding  on  men\- 
ber  and  individual  guest  alike,  are  prolific 
nurseries  for  game  which  overflows  into 
the  surrounding  forests  and  from  which 
the  casual  sportsman  derives  unacknowl- 
edged benefit.  The  visitor  should  be  len- 
ient. Even  the  millionaire  club-member 
has  rights  which  are  entitled  to  thought- 
ful consideration. 

People  of  note  own  considerable  ter- 
ritory  in  the  Wilderness  and  have  ele- 
gant camps  in  which  ''roughing  it"  is  a 
delightful   theory  only.     Although  built 
of  rustic  materials  found  ready  to  hand, 
it   is   found   that   twisted   cedar,   shaggy 
spruce  and  silvery  birch,  as  an  outside 
adornment,  are  quite  expensive.      Some 
of  these  camps  are  works  of  high- 
est art,  fitted  with  all  the  conven- 
iences and  luxuries  of  the  modern 
city  dwelling,  and  filled  with  dain- 
ty bric-a-brac,  generally  pertaining 
to  woodsy  things  in  keeping  with 
their  native  environment.     Exam- 
ples of  the  best  are  found  about 
Raquette  Lake.  Camp  Pine  Knot, 
built  by  William  West  Durant  in 
1876,  was  the  pioneer  of  this  style 
costing  upwards  of  $75,000.       It 
is   now   owned   by    the   Collis    P- 
Huntington  estate.     Camp  Uncas, 
on  Mohegan  Lake,  owned  by  J. 
Pierepont     Morgan,      cost     over 
$120,000.     Sagamore  Lodge,  cost- 
ing even  more  than  the  last,  is  the 
property  of  Alfred  Gwynne  Van- 
derbilt.     Camp     Killkare     is     the 
woods     home    of     Ex-Lieutenant 
Governor  Timothy  L.   Woodruff. 
These    "camps"    are    surrounded 
each    by    extensive    private    pre- 
serves.    At  the  other  extreme  are 
the  rude  open  camps  owned  by  the 
guides  to  which  they  will  conduct 
their  hunting  or  fishing  party  and 
make   comfortable   by   huge   fires 


kept  burning  at  the  front  throughout  the 
night,  giving  a  genial  warmth  to  the  open 
space  even  in  quite  cold  weather. 

Private  clubs  are  not  rigid  in  their  ex- 
clusiveness  so  far  as  accommodating  the 
stranger  -who  may  apply  for  temporary 
lodging  and  food  is  concerned.  Usually 
the  visit  of  the  uninvited  is  limited  by 
club  regulations  to  two  days,  the  price 
charged  being  about  first-class  hotel 
rates.  Some  clubs  discourage  visitors  of 
this  kind,  while  others  rather  encourage 
patronage,  making  it  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  business  matter.  Most  notable 
among  clubs  of  this  character  is  -the 
Lake  Placid  Club,  which  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  entertaining  congenial  guests  un- 
der certain  strict  rules,  which  provide 
that  a  visitor  must  be  introduced  or 
vouched  for  by  a  member. 

The  health  question  has  brought  great 
numbers  into  the  woods,  but  the  recog- 
nized beneficial  results  to  those  aftlicted 
with  lung  troubles  have  reacted  to  the 
detriment  at  some  places,  resulting  in  the 
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separation  of  the  well  and  the  ailing-  to 
a  certain  degree.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  majority  of  hotels  catering  to  the 
pleasure-seeking  public  have  adopted 
rules  excluding  those  sufifering  from 
pulmonary  troubles.  For  such  unfortu- 
nates are  the  sanitariums,  notable  among 
which  are  "Gabriels,"  the  ''Cottage  San- 
itarium" near  Saranac  Lake,  and  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis at  Ray  Brook.  Some — but  not 
all — of  the  hotels  draw  the  race  line. 
Russia  is  not  alone  in  finding  an  unwel- 
come guest  in  the  Hebrew. 

In  restocking  the  streams  with  fish  the 
State  Forest  Commission  has  done  a 
good  work.  With  more  stringent  laws  it 
might  do  even  better.  The  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  moose,  the  elk  and  the  beaver 
into  their  old  haunts  is  a  worthy  object 
and  for  such  much  credit  is  due  to  Har- 
ry V.  Radford  of  New  York,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  he  has  been  able  to  interest  in 
this  direction. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Wilderness  and 
at  various  points  within,  are  old  open- 
ings, cleared  and  settled  at  a  time  when 
it  cost  some  degree  of  hardihood  to  enter 
in,  but  these  clearings  while  of  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  aggregate,  are — like  the 
spots  on  the  sun — small,  compared  with 
the  entire  surface. 

The  soil  is  generally  unproductive.  On 
the  east  is  much  iron  ore  and  at  various 
points  are  mines,  forges  and  furnaces. 
In  the  interior  lumbering  was  the  chief 
industry  in  early  days  and  still  continues 
in  unprotected  parts,  yet  with  all  its  value 
in  iron  and  lumber,  in  wood  pulp  and 
that  newer  feature — power  from  its  many 
waterfalls,  transmitted  into  electrical 
force  and  carried  by  miles  of  wire  out  in- 
to civilization — the  chief  interest  and  of 
greatest  value  to  the  region,  is  the  sum- 
mer visitor.  The  natives  are  not  canni- 
bals really,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  live  largely  on  summer  guests. 

During  the  winter  the  men  hunt  and 
trap  and  work  in  the  lumber  woods  while 
the  girls  go  to  school — some  of  them  are 
the  teachers — and  enjoy  themselves  as 
best  they  may.  In  the  summer  the  girls 
— school  teachers  as  well  as  pupils — wait 
on  the  summer  visitor   in  their  father's 


hotel,  or,  if  the  father  doesn't  happen  to 
run  a  hotel,  go  to  someone  who  does  and 
think  it  not  derogatory  to  their  dignity  so 
to  do.  Meantime  their  brothers  go  as 
guides  into  the  visitor's  camp  or  with 
him  in  his  daily  excursions  in  hunting  or 
fishing  from  the  various  hotels. 

Many  of  the  smaller  hotels  are  kept  by 
men  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in 
that  section — husky  men  of  parts — and 
the  service  at  such  places  represents  their 
idea  of  what  is  wholesome  and  substan- 
tial with  prices  in  accordance.  The  larg- 
er hotels  are  as  a  rule  managed  by  men 
of  city  training,  some  of  them  importing 
their  trained  servants  for  house  service. 
A  number  of  these  go  to  the  management 
of  southern  hotels  during  the  winter, 
carrying  their  employees  from  north  to 
south  and  south  to  north,  as  like  the 
birds,  they  flit  with  the  changing  seasons. 
In  the  many  types  and  the  various  prices 
charged  almost  anyone  should  be  able 
to  find  place  and  terms  to  suit.  Rates 
vary,  ranging  all  the  way  from  $5-00  per 
week  at  some  of  the  wildwoods  inns  to 
the  hotel  with  city  conveniences  and  ser- 
vice charging  $5.00  per  day  "and  up- 
wards"— and  when  a  hotel  adds  "up- 
ward" to  its  tariff  it  means — upward. 
Still,  as  a  rule,  the  prices  charged  are 
quite  reasonable  for  the  accommodations 
ofifered  and  the  traveled  visitor  will  not 
expect  a  $5.00  service  at  a  $1.00  rate. 
You  may  take  your  choice,  feeling  that 
you  will  get  your  money's  worth  fairly 
in  substantials  though  varying  somewhat 
in  condiments. 

Many  sleep  in  camp  from  choice,  locat- 
ing near  a  favorite  hotel  to  which  they 
go  for  meals  while  in  some  not  far  dis- 
tant spot  they  enjoy  all  the  delights  of 
a  "lodge  in  the  vast  wilderness."  Some 
get  a  degree  or  so  farther  removed  by 
severing  their  connection  with  the  out- 
side world  entirely  and  going  into  camp 
carrying  provisions  with  them  or  secur- 
ing such  from  hotels  which  ordinarily 
will  provide  a  substantial  bill  of  fare 
charging  for  the  same  at  regular  hotel 
rates.  This  is  the  common  way  where 
the  time  in  camp  is  limited  to  a  night  or 
two.  If  a  more  extended  stay  is  con- 
templated  provisions   can   be   purchased 
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and  carried  in  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  party  or  occasion.  In  any  case 
where  caniping-  out  is  on  the  program  a 
"guide"  or  guides  are  necessary. 

Guides  usually  receive  $3.00  per  day 
with  board  or  $4.00  where  they  "keep 
themselves"  as  is  generally  the  way  when 
staying  around  the  hotels.  In  camping 
out,  the  guide  furnishes  boat,  with  nec- 
essary cooking  and  table  utensils,  and  the 
employer  furnishes  the  food  supplies 
which  the  guide  cooks  in  forest  fashion. 
Most  of  the  carries  are  "draw-overs" 
where  boat  and  outfit  are  placed  on  a 
wagon  or  cart  and  carried  across  from 
one  water  system  into  another.  For 
these  draw-overs  the  employer  pays  at 
from  50  cents  to  $2.00.  In  the  wilder 
parts  the  guide  "backs"  the  boat  over 
carries  but  the  employer  is  expected  to 
tote  the  "duffle."  One  guide  and  boat 
is  sufficient  ordinarily  for  two  persons  in 
traveling  but  for  independence  when  go- 
ing into  camp,  or  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, each  sportsman  should  have  his  in- 
dividual guide.  There  are  guides  unions 
and  the  possession  of  a  badge  may  usu- 
ally be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  effi- 
ciency but  its  lack  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  the  reverse  as  some  of  the 
best  guides  are  not  members  of  a  union. 
If  one  would  hunt  or  fish  they  should  se- 
cure their  guide  in  advance.  For  travel 
over  a  large  share  of  the  wilderness  a 
guide  is  no  more  necessary  than  one 
would  be  in  New  York  or  Chicago  as 
most  of  the  ways  are  covered  daily  by 
public  means  of  transportation. 

Visitors  to  the  southern  and  western 
lake  region  usually  enter  over  the  New 
York  Central  lines  by  way  of  Utica.  Lit- 
tle steamer  running  at  convenient  inter- 
vals traverse  the  Fulton  Chain  from  Old 
Forge  to  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake.  For 
Raquette  and  Blue  Mountain  Lake  the 
main  line  is  left  at  Clearwater  by  a  spur 
which  touches  at  Raquette  Lake  where 
steamers  are  taken  leading  through  this 
and  connecting  lakes  to  Blue  Mountain 
Lake  where  stage  may  be  taken  for  Long 
Lake,  or  one  may  go  by  boat  and  guide 
down  the  outlet  of  Raquette  into  Long 
Lake  and  continue  beyond  long  Lake 
down   the  Raquette  River  to  the   Sara- 


nacs.  For  the  Saranac  and  Lake  Placid 
region  the  traffic  is  divided  between  the 
New  York  Central  lines  entering  from 
the  west  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
from  the  east,  the  two  uniting  at  Saranac 
Lake.  The  common  way  is  for  travelers 
to  enter  by  one  road  and  go  out  over  the 
other  thus  getting  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  whole.  From  Lake  Placid,  through 
cars  run  over  both  lines  to  New  York 
City  at  a  uniform  rate  and  time.  Travel- 
ers leaving  New  York  in  the  evening  ar- 
rive at  the  lakes  in  time  for  breakfast 
the  following  morning  and  may  return 
in  a  like  time. 

From  the  high  land  at  Lake  Placid, 
southward,  is  had  the  best  general  view 
of  the  distant  mountains.  The  way  from 
Lake  Placid  to  Keene  Valley  runs  past 
Cascade  Lakes  which  lie  in  the  wildest 
notch  in  the  Adirondacks  accessible  by 
carriage.  Keene  Valley,,  the  most  pic- 
turesque valley  in  the  Wilderness,  is 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Lake  Placid 
and  from  the  railroad  at  Westport  on 
Lake  Champlain.  There  are  stage  wa- 
gons running  over  these  routes,  but  they 
are  not  of  a  character  to  be  recommend- 
ed. The  better  way  is  to  arrange  with 
your  prospective  landlord  to  meet  you 
at  the  station  (Lake  Placid  or  Westport) 
with  a  carriage.  The  Glens  Falls  Buck- 
board  is  extensively  used  and  represents 
the  acme  of  comfort  in  a  mountain  wa- 
gon, while  for  a  party  of  three  the  price 
ordinarily  will  be  no  more  than  regular 
stage  rates. 

Lake  George  is  not  generally  consid- 
ered an  Adirondack  lake.  It  is  a  thing 
apart  but  possesses  most  of  the  features 
that  make  the  Adirondack  lakes  so 
'^ha  ruling.  Portions  are  extremely  wild 
and  as  a  whole  it  has  the  varying  beau- 
ties of  almost  every  section  combined. 
Railroads  touching  at  its  northern  and 
southern  ends  connect  with -steamers  that 
make  round  trips  from  opposite  ways 
daily.  There  are  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  ranging  in  price  from  $6.00  up- 
wards, with  accommodations  to  match. 
It  has  in  places  the  cultivated  features  of 
the  English  lakes  in  quiet  farm  houses 
and  pleasant  fields,  while  in  the  wilder* 
l^ortions  one  may  withdraw  entirely  from 
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sig-ht  of  human  habitation  or  movement 
save  as  steamers  thread  their  way  among 
the  islands  on  their  trips  north  and 
south.  Of  the  220  islands  all  but  about 
a  score  belong  to  the  State  and  are  to 
be  kept  forever  as  wild  forest  lands — un- 
less the  lumberman  or  power  hunter 
breaks  in.  Many  of  these  islands  afford 
delig-htful  camping  spots,  and  convenient 
too,  for  supplies  are  not  far  away  and 
can  be  brought  regularly  by  the  steam- 
ers. These  camping  places  are  free  to 
all.  At  the  north  the  water  descends 
247  feet  by  falls  and  rapids  and  enters 
Lake  Champlain  past  the  historic  ruins 
of   Ticonderoga. 

Lake  Champlain  differs  radically  from 
Lake  George  in  its  salient  features. 
South  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  like  some 
slim  lagoon,  it  winds  though  marsh- 
lands where  myriad  black  birds  wheel 
and  drift  and  balance  on  the  swaying 
reeds,  where  countless  wild  ducks  break 
their  flight  from  farther  north  or  south 
according  to  the  season  and  where  the 
muskrat  builds  his  cunning  dome  sur- 
rounded by  its  mote,  like  hay-cocks  in  a 
far-reaching  weadow,  that  stretches  north 
and  south  between  steep  hillsides  and 
rugged  bluffs.  Toward  the  north  slowly 
broadening  the  shores  rise  gradually 
eastward  into  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  and  westerly  more  abruptly 
into  the  Adirondacks.  Farther  north — 
still  broadening — it  reaches  a  width  of 
ten  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  then  is 
stopped  by  a  number  of  beautiful,  low- 
Iving    islands,    until    finallv.    at    Rouse's 


Point,  it  ends  and  the  water  finds  its  way 
through  the  Richileau  River  to  be  lost  in 
the  broad  St.  Lawrence. 

Of  national  interest  are  the  old  forts 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  of 
commercial  interest  the  beautiful  city  of 
Burlington  and  its  thriving  sister  Pitts- 
burgh, of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  sight 
seer  is  delightful  Westport,  awe-inspir- 
ing Au Sable  Chasm  and  Hotel  Cham- 
plain at  Bluff  Point,  overlooking  the 
spots  where  occurred  the  first  as  well  as 
the  last  naval  battles  between  the  United 
States  and  the  mother  country. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  the  Yosemite 
Valley  are  the  three  great  wonders  of 
the  New  World.  The  first  is  a  world  in 
process  of  creation — of  earth-building 
by  its  geysers  and  thermal  springs,  the 
second  a  world  in  ruins,  the  third  an  ex- 
pression of  marvelous  beauty,  yet  is  its 
beauty  in  prison  walls  which  give  no 
hope  of  escape  save  by  toilsome  climbing. 
Mystery !  Grandeur !  Beautv  beyond 
compare !  Yet  better  than  all  these,  and 
more  helpful,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. Though  its  mountains  are  not 
grand  as  measured  by  the  rule  of  the 
Mighty  Three  it  has  what  they  have  not 
— the  harmony  of  peace.  To  the  tired 
eye  its  gently  rounded  forms  speak  of 
rest,  its  quiet  valleys  tell  their  sweet  story 
to  the  wearied  mind  and  body.  A  price- 
less heritage  it  is  to  the  hectic  peoples  of 
the  great  cities.  Mav  their  children's 
children  possess  it  unimpaired  through 
all  time  to  come. 
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WHERE  GRANT  BECAME  A  GENERAL 


By  ROBERTUS  LOVE 


THREE  trees  in  the  United  States 
have  served  si,Q:nificantly  as  lanvi- 
marks  for  blazing-  the  trail  to  hu- 
man liberty.  First  was  the  Charter  Oak 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  the  Washing- 
ton Elm  at  Cambridge,  Mass.^  and  to 
complete  the  trio  of  illustrious  trees  the 
Grant  Oak  in  Arcadia  Valley,  Missouri, 
was  blazed  by  Liberty's  axe  as  the  tortu- 
ous trail  was  hewed  from  sea  to  sea.  Pos- 
sibly you  have  not  heard  of  the  Grant 
Oak.  That  is  because  the  Middle  West 
is  still  comparatively  new  and  its  people 
pay  less  attention  to  thing's  historical 
than  do  the  denizens  of  the  elder  East. 
The  Grant  Oak  is  the  tree  under 
whose  shade  sat  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  an 
August  day  in  1861,  when  he  received 
his  first  commission  as  a  general.  There, 
"sitting  at   an   old  pine   table,"   we   are 


told,  the  humble  and  unknown  colonel 
of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  regiment  of 
volunteers  opened  a  letter  from  the  War 
Department  containing  his  commission 
as  a  brigadier-general,  signed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  was  dated  August  9, 
186 1.  The  receipt  of  this  promdtion 
made  no  perceptible  change  in  the  calm 
demeanor  of  the  silent  soldier.  He  ac- 
cepted it  as  he  accepted  later  and  vastly 
greater  honors,  even  to  the  Presidency 
itself,  with  no  apparent  intensity  of  ela- 
tion. That  promotion  gave  Grant  his 
opportunity,  and  he  made  the  best  of  it. 
In  history  he  will  be  known  always  as 
General  Grant,  not  as  President,  and  it 
was  beneath  the  shade  of  that  giant  white 
oak  in  Southeast  Missouri  that  he  was 
first  addressed  as  "General  Grant."  Is 
not    this    fact    sufficient    to    render    the 
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Grant  Oak  immortal  as  one  of  our  his- 
toric trees? 

It  was  beneath  this  tree,  sitting  at  the 
old  pine  table,  that  Grant  drew  up  his 
plans  for  the  opening  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  he  carried 
out  so  brilliantly  a  few  months  later ;  and 
from  that  spot  he  sent  his  plans  to  Wash- 
ington for  approval.  These  plans  were 
formulated  even  before  the  arrival  of 
his  commission.  Colonel  Grant,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  arrived  in  Arcadia 
Valley  on  the  8th  of  August,  after  engag- 
ing in  some  unimportant  operations  in 
Northeast  Missouri,  with  no  fighting 
The  afternoon  train  from  St.  Louis  that 
same  day  brought  newspapers  which  an- 
nounced that  the  name  of  Col.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
day  before,  by  the  President,  for  pro- 
motion to  brigadier-general,  to  rank 
from  May  17,  1861.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed the  appointment  on  the  9th,  and 
Grant  received  his  commission  by  mail 
on  the  14th.. 

But  General  Grant  lost  no  time  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  promotion  for  the 
good  of  the  service.  His  "General  Or- 
ders, No.  I,"  dated  "Headquarters,  Iron- 
ton,  Mo.,  August  9,  1861,"  stated  that 
"In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  de- 
partment headquarters,  the  undersigned 
herebv  assumes  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary District  of  Ironton."  The  district 
at  that  time  included  the  whole  of  South- 
east Missouri.  Grant  relieved  Col.  B. 
Gratz  Brown,  afterward  Governor  of 
Missouri,  United  States  Senator  and 
Vice-Presidential  candidate  on  the  tick- 
et with  Horace  Greely  in  1872.  Colonel 
Brown  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major- 
General  John  C.  Freemont,  in  St.  Louis, 
for  orders. 

By  the  time  his  commission  arrived, 
General  Grant  had  drawn  his  plans  for 
the  Mississippi  Valley  campaign,  and  the 
Confederate  forces  at  Belmont,  in  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  and  elsewhere 
along  the  line  to  Vicksburg,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  were  doomed  to  disastrous 
defeat,  through  the  splendid  military  tac- 
tics of  this  quiet-mannered  man  a  little 
past  39  years  of  age,  who  sat  under  the 
oak  tree  at  Ironton  smoking  strong  cigars 


and  thinking — meditating — determining, 
as  the  smoke  curled  upward  through  the 
sheltering  oak  leaves. 

While  history  gives  scant  mention  of 
the  operations  in   Missouri,  those  early 
days  of  the  war  were  big  with  events  in 
that  border  State.     On     the     day     that 
Grant  assumed     command     at   Ironton, 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  giving  orders 
at  Springfield,  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  for  his  forces  to  march  ,, 
that  night  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  en- 
camped    in     overwhelming  numbers  at 
Wilson  Creek,  ten  miles  southwest ;  and 
the  next  day,  August  10,  General  Lyon 
fell   while  heroically  leading  his   troops 
against  superior  odds,  in  the  greatest  bat- 
tle that  was  fought  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.     Leonidas  Polk,  the  Episco- 
pal bishop  who,  as  a  major-general  in  the 
Confederacy,  gave  his  life  for  the  cause 
in  which  he  fought,  was  in  command  at 
Memphis,  pushing  his  forces  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  intention  of  sending  two 
armies  into  Missouri.     One  of  these  ar- 
mies was  that  of  25,000  men  under  Gen. 
Ben  McCulloch,  which    Lyon    attacked 
near  Springfield  and  practically  defeat- 
ed ;  while  the  other  was  a  column  of  18,- 
000  men  under  Generals  Pillow  and  Har- 
dee, which  was  to  move  against  Ironton, 
with  directions  "to  proceed  to  St.  Louis, 
seize   it,    and   taking   possession   of   the 
boats  at  that  point,  to  proceed  up  the 
River  Missouri,  raising  the  Missourians 
as  they  go ;  and,  at  such  point  as  may  ap- 
pear most  suitable,  to  detach  a  force  to 
cut  off  Lyon's  return  from  the  west.  .   . 
.     If,  as  I  think,  I  can  drive  the  enemy 
from      Missouri,"     concluded      General 
Polk's     declaration,     "with     the     force 
indicated,  I  will  then  enter  Illinois  and 
take  Cairo  in  the  rear  on  my  return." 

Grant's  watchful  eye  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  Polk's  plans  so  far  as 
they  related  to  the  forces  under  Pillow 
and  Hardee.  He  devoted  his  immediate 
energies  to  the  proper  disciplining  of  the 
forces  under  him,  which  he  found  in 
quite  unmilitary  shape.  In  his  first  re- 
port to  General  Fremont,  his  department 
commander,  dated  August  9,  he  said  that 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  place  had  not 
been  attacked,  many  of  the  officers  hav- 
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at  the  time,  why  this  change  was 
made.  Glover  repHed:  "This  fel- 
low Grant  is  a  soldier.  He  didn't  make 
any  fuss  about  what  he  was  doing.  He 
went  to  work  at  once  making  actual  war, 
and  didn't  talk.  Fremont  at  St.  Louis, 
and  Prentiss  at  Cairo,  have  been  making 
war  on  paper." 

Proceeding  to  St.  Louis,  much  cha- 
grined and  disappointed,  Grant  procured 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  Galena,  111, 
where  his  family  lived.  Although  a  de- 
voted family  man,  his  object  in  going  to 
Galena  was  not  to  see  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  it  was  to  interview  Congressman 
Elihu  B,  Washburne,  who  lived  there  and 
who  knew  Grant.  To  Washburne  he  un- 
folded his  plans  for  the  river  campaign. 
Washburne,  who  was  influential  at 
Washington,  secured  Grant's  reinstate- 
ment in  command  at  Ironton.  The  mat- 
ter was  called  up  in  cabinet  meeting  by 
President  Lincoln  himself.  The  Presi- 
dent said  to  the  secretary  of  war,  "Did 
we  not  receive  a  communication  from  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Grant,  laying  out  a 
plan  of  campaign  down  the  Mississippi?" 


ing  so  little  command  over  their  men  and 
military  duty  being  done  so  loosely  that 
he  feared  that  "at  present  our  resistance 
would  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  troops  to  resist  with."  Grant  add- 
ed, "In  two  days,  however,  I  expect  to 
have  a  very  different  state  of  affairs,  and 
to  improve  it  continuously." 

This  very  different  state  of  affairs  was 
brought  about  within  the  two  days,  as 
indicated,  because  the  new  commander 
was  a  trained  soldier.  "Grant  had  step- 
ped into  a  sort  of  military  chaos," 
wrote  the  late  Judge  John  Wesley  Emer- 
son of  Ironton,  the  historian  of  Grant's 
life  in  the  West  and  his  Mississippi  Val- 
ley campaigns;  "but  instantly,  as  by 
magic,  the  master  hand  again  brought 
order  and  discipline  out  of  confusion." 

When  Grant  was  just  on  the  point  of 
moving  southward  to  drive  the  advanced 
forces  of  the  enemy  out  of  Missouri,  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command  by  an  order 
from  General  Fremont  placing  General 
Prentiss  in  command  of  the  district. 
Judge  Emerson  asked  the  Hon. 
Samuel     T,     Glover,      in     St.     Louis, 
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Secretary  Cameron  replied  affirmatively, 
the  paper  was  brouo^ht  into  the  cabinet 
room,  and  Lincoln  remarked  that  it  had 
impressed  him  favorably  at  the  time  it 
was  received.  The  President  stated  that 
Congressman  Washburne,  in  a  communi- 
cation just  received,  had  called  attention 
to  this  plan  and  suggested  that  Grant  be 
permitted  to  carry  it  out,  and  forthwith 
he  instructed  the  secretary  of  war  to 
send  an  order  to  General  Fremont  to 
put  Grant  in  command  of  the  district 
from  which  he  had  been  removed  a  few 
days  before.  Highly  elated,  no  doubt, 
though  outwardly  as  calm  as  ever,  Grant 
returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Ironton, 
and  on  the  30th  of  August  he  departed, 
to  resume  his  career  of  military  glory  and 
pass  into  imperishable  renown,  "The 
rest  is  history." 

The  Grant  Oak  for  many  years  has 
been  an  object  of  interest  to  persons  who 
visit  the  beautiful  Arcadia  Valley,  which 
is  known  as  a  place  of  summer  resort 
for  St.  Louisans.  The  valley  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  described  as  "an  emerald 
gem  set  in  a  circlet  of  the  Ozarks."  The 
\valley  is  about  three  miles  wide  by  six 
miles  long,  and  is  completely  rimmed  by 
hills  and  peaks  clothed  in  varied  foliage. 
Aside  from  the  possession  of  the  Grant 
Oak  it  is  historic  as  a  battlefield.  The 
battle  of  Pilot  Knob  was  fought  in  the 
valley,  September  27,  1864.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  engagements 
during  the  Civil  War.  Less  than  a 
thousand  men  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Ewing  occupied  an  earth- 
work known  as  Fort  Davidson,  in  the 
valley  between  the  peak  of  Pilot  Knob 
and  the  long  slope  of  Shepherd  Fountain. 
General  Sterling  Price's  Confederate  ar- 
my of  from  25,000  to  30,000  men  march- 
ed into  the  valley  from  the  south,  drove 
in  the  Federal  outposts  after  two  days' 
of  fierce  fighting,  and  assaulted  the  little 
fort.  Artillery  mounted  on  the  adjacent 
hills  and  mountains  poured  terrific  fire 
against  the  fort,  while  a  column  of  12,000 
infantry  repeatedly  charged  the  earth- 
work, being  repulsed  with  heavy  slaugh- 
ter. During  the  night  General  Ewing 
.evacuated  the  fort,  blew  up  the  maga- 


zine, and  retreated  toward  the  north,  es- 
caping with  his  entire  command,  though 
pursued  hotly  by  Price's  army.  Dr.  Cy- 
rus'A.  Peterson  of  St.  Louis,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  pro- 
nounces this  the  most  astounding  and 
successful  retreat  in  history. 

Recently  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  make  the  Pilot  Knob  battlefield 
a  national  military  park,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  the  premises  occupied  by 
General  Grant  in  August  of  1861,  a  mile 
south  of  the  old  fort,  may  be  added  io 
the  national  park.  The  earthwork  of 
Fort  Davidson  still  stands,  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  and  each  Sep- 
tember 2y  a  reunion  of  the  survivors  who 
fought  there  is  held. 

The  Grant  headquarters  premises  have 
been  known  for  many  years  as  "Emer- 
son Park,"  having  been  owned,  occupied 
and  improved  by  the  late  Judge  Emer- 
son. At  the  time  of  Grant's  encampment 
there  the  property  was  owned  by  Colonel 
James  Lindsay,  who  had  known  Grant 
since  his  boyhood.  Colonel  Lindsay  liv- 
ed in  a  large  log  house  near  the  famous 
tree.  This  has  been  replaced  by  a  big 
brick  mansion,  started  by  Colonel  Lind- 
say and  completed  by  Judge  Emerson. 
The  Judge,  who  also  knew  Grant  inti- 
mately for  several  years  before  the  war, 
when  the  future  general  was  a  humble 
farmer  and  real  estate  agent  in  St.  Louis 
county  and  city,  was  always  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  hero  of  Appomattox.  He 
wrote,  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  a  history  of  "Grant's  Life  in  the 
West  and  His  Mississippi  Valley  Cam- 
paigns," which  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  record  of  a  notable  career. 
Judge  Emerson  brought  out  many  points 
of  interest  which  have  been  overlooked 
by  other  historians.  According  to  evi- 
dence adduced  by  him  at  first  hand, 
Grant  never  was  a  hard  drinker  and  was 
not  "broke"  when  he  resigned  from  the 
United  States  army  in  1853  and  returned 
to  his  familv  near  St.  Louis.  The  stor- 
ies to  the  effect  that  Grant  was  a  failure 
as  a  farmer  and  business  man  are  indig- 
nantly denied  by  Judge  Emerson,  who 
offers  proof  to  show  that  Grant  was  at 
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least  a  man  of  average  success  in  all  his 
undertaking's  prior  to  the  war.  It  was 
the  chills  and  fever,  and  not  a  lack  of 
success,  which  caused  Grant  to  abandon 
farming-  in  St.  Louis  County,  declares 
his  historian. 

Judge  Emerson  spent  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  improvino-  the  premises  oc- 
cupied by  the  famous  soldier.  He  plant- 
ed many  shade  trees  on  the  six-acre 
tract,  dug  a  picturesque  lake  near  the 
historical  tree,  and  otherwise  beautified 
the  grounds.  Near  the  foot  of  the  tree 
bubbles  one  of  those  splendid  springs  of 
pure,  cold  water  for  which  the  Ozark 
mountains  are  noted.  From  this  spring 
Grant  drank  during  his  few  weeks'  en- 
campment in  Arcadia  Valley.  According 
to  a  son  of  Colonel  Lindsay,  "General 
Grant  got  his  commission  as  brigadier- 
general  when  sitting  under  the  tree  and 
by  the  spring.  He  was  resting  in  a  chair, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  my  father  was 
talking  to  him,  when  the  orderly  came  up 
and  handed  him  the  package  of  official 
papers,  in  which  his  commission  was 
contained." 


In  1886  the  survivors  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Illinois,  Grant's  old  regiment,  erect- 
ed and  unveiled  near  the  tree  a  statue  of 
a  Federal  soldier.  General  Frederick 
D.  Grant  was  present  at  the  unveiling 
exercises.  Judge  Emerson  caused  to  be 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  statue  a  can- 
non of  Civil  War  interest.  These  can- 
nons were  first  in  action  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  where  they  were  captured  by  the 
Confederates.  Grant  recaptured  them 
at  Vicksburg.  They  were  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga and  Atlanta  campaigns  and  went 
with  Sherman  on  the  march  to  the  sea. 
Thence  they  were  taken  to  Washington, 
and  finally  found  a  permanent  setting 
near  the  Grant  Oak  in  Missouri. 

"Emerson  Park"  was  sold  recently  by 
order  of  the  circuit  court  of  Iron  County, 
Mo.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  collateral  heirs 
of  Judge  Emerson.  The  present  own- 
ers have  made  further  improvements, 
with  a  view  to  disposing  of  the  property 
either  to  the  United  States  government 
or  to  some  private  citizen  who  will  pre- 
serve the  place  for  its  historic  interest. 
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SA-AY !  'j  ever  have  this  here  western 
hoss  fever?"  The  speaker,  a  lanky, 
sandy  complexioned  individual,  arose 
from  his  seat  in  front  of  "Hawkins' 
Feed  and  Sale  Stable,"  located  in  a  thriv- 
ing- town  in  central  Missouri,  shook 
down  each  leg-  of  his  baggy  trousers  sep- 
arately, changed  his  tobacco  to  the  other 
side  of  his  mouth,  and  sat  down  again. 
"You  say  ye  hain't?"  continued  the 
speaker,  "Well  you  don't  wanter  be  in  no 
hurry  t'  ketch  it,  I  kin  say  to  ye ;  I  took 
it  onct — bad — an'  it  didn't  do  a  blame 
thing  to  me!  I  swan,  I  thought  I  had 
the  final-come-an'-git-us  afore  it  let  go 
its  holt  o'  me !" 

"Whur'd  you  ketch  it,  Andy?  I  low- 
ed you  'us  tew  slow  t'  ketch  enny  thing," 
drawled  an  indolent  looking  fellow,  who, 
together  with  about  half  a  dozen  others, 
hastily  improvised  a  seat  near  the  first 
speaker.  "Waal,  I  mought  be  kinder 
slow  about  ketchin'  on  t'  some  things," 
responded  the  proprietor  of  the  barn, 
"but  you  kin  jist  gamble  that  when  th' 
western  hoss  fever  gits  into  a  feller's 
bones,  he's  nacherly  up  agin  it.  Sa-ay !" 
pushing  his  hat  a  trifle  further  on  the 
Iback  of  his  head,  "whut'd  you  think !  I 
caught  it  right  here  in  ol'  Mizzoury !  an' 
hit  shore  showed  me!  You  see,  Hank 
Adams,  fum  up  here  by  Blackburn,  he 
up  an'  tuk  a  notion  to  go  out  t'  Aryzony 
one  summer,  t'  see  some  uv  his  fust 
wife's  connections,  an'  while  he  'us  thar, 
why  he  jumped  up  th'  idy  thet,  seein' 
them  western  bosses  could  be  bought  so 
cheap,  thet  he  could  make  a  killin'  by 
shippin'  some  uv  'em  t'  Mizzoury,  an* 
retailin'  uv  'em  to  th'  farmers. 

"Hank  al'ays  wais  a  plum  fool  fer 
springin'  new  idees,  an'  al'ays  had  a  fool's 
luck  fer  makin'  'em  go,  tew.  Well,  sir! 
bosses  wus  sellin'  awful  high  in  St.  Louis 
an'  Kan'  City.  They  'us  grabbin'  ever 
little  mule,  too,  they  could  skeer  up,  them 
days  fer  th'  Boer  war. 

"Well,  Hank,  he  contracted  a  cupple 


o'  loads  uv  them  critters  in  Aryzony,  at 
ten  dollars  a  head,  with  th'  colts  tho'wed 
in,  an'  thrash  my  cats !  ef  them  fellers  in 
Kan'  City  ever  let  'em  come  through 
thar !  No,  sir  !  they  paid  'im  fum  forty  t' 
fifty  dollars  a  head  fer  th'  tops,  'n'  twen- 
ty-five t'  thirty  fer  th'  tag  ends,  an'  th' 
colts  'us  left  t'  take  home  an'  turn  on 
pastur ! 

"Sa-ay!  that  thar  'us  th'  bait  I  swal- 
lered  afore  I  tuk  th'  western  hoss  fever, 
an'  right  then  an'  thar,  wus  whur  it 
broke  out  so  bad  in  Mizzoury.  But,  sa-ay! 
this  here  ain't  interestin'  you  fellers  none 
I  don't  reckon?"  placidly  went  on  the 
speaker,  as  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
lazily  stretching  his  arms  above  his  head 
he  emitted  an  audible  yawn.  "Besides, 
,some  o'  you  fellers  mought  uv  heerd  me 
a  tellin'  uv  it  afore." 

"Goon,  Andy!" 

"Go  on,  you  goose,  you !  Joe  White 
ain't  heerd  ye  tell  it!" 

"An'  whuC  ef  he  has  ?  This  here's  git- 
tin'  interestin' — go  on  !"  chorused  half 
a  dozen  voices.  Several  newcomers  had 
sauntered  up  to  the  barn  by  this  time, 
and  the  crowd  was  now  mostly  composed 
of  local  horse  and  mule  dealers,  among 
whom  Andy  Hawkins  was  the  acknowl- 
edged wit. 

"Gittin'  interestin'!  humph!"  grunted 
Andy,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  and  tilted 
his  chair  against  the  side  of  the  barn, 
preparatory  to  continuing  his  narrative. 

"Well,  it  wus  beginnin'  to  git  interest- 
in'  t'  me  tew,  about  that  time.  Sa-ay! 
th'  most  o'  you  fellers  knows  Rube  Potts, 
don't  ye  ?  Rube  an'  me'd  bin  doin'  busi- 
ness on  th'  sheers  fer  about  three  yeer 
then,  er  th'  biggest  part  o'  th'  time. 

"Rube,  he  made  a  crackin'  good  pard- 
ner,  tew ;  he's  jist  as  straight  as  a  string, 
Rube  is,  besides  he  does  all  his  own  boss 
docterin'  t'  boot.  Wa-al !  I  talked  west- 
ern hoss  to  'im,  fer  breakfus,  dinner  an' 
supper.    I  never  keered  so  much  as  some. 
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fer  takin'  holt  uv  a  new  propersition,  but 
Rube  he  helt  off  awhile,  jist  on  general 
principuls — jist  clost  t'  th'  rag-gedy  aidge 
like. 

"But  Rube,  he  never  did  hoi'  out  agin' 
me  very  long  at  th'  time ;  so  me  an'  him 
soon  jined  th'  exodus,  goin'  West  fer 
bosses.  We  heerd,  some'ers,  that  they 
could  be  bought  up  in  Orygon,  fum  eight 
dollers  a  head,  up ;  so  fer  Orygon  we 
headed.  When  we  landed  at  Baker  City, 
we  'us  jist  two  hundred  mile  fum  th' 
ranch  we'us  goin'  tew,  so  there  'us  nuth- 
in'  fer  it,  but  t'  hire  a  team  an'  cut  acrost ! 

"Sa-ay !"  continued  Andy,  spitting  at  a 
knot  hole  in  the  side  of  the  barn — and 
hitting  it — "  'j  ever  meet  up  'ith  menny 
uv  them  Western  fellers?  They  shore 
air  a  back-woodsey  lot !  Jist  fer  a  sam- 
ple, Rube  an'  me  'us  a  drivin'  acrost  th' 
prairy  lickety-cut,  not  thinkin'  'bout 
nuthin'  when  up  jumps  one  o'  them  gosh- 
ding  jack  rabbits,  an'  skeered  our  nags 
like  blazes.  They  'us  a  pair  o'  them 
bustin'  broncho  bosses,  an'  jist  sich 
shines,  ye  never  seen  cut.  They  riz  up 
an'  walked  erround  a  spell  on  their  bin' 
legs,  then  nacherly  let  go  all  holts,  an' 
fell  in  a  heap. 

"They  smashed  up  th'  tongue  an'  run- 
nin'  gear  to  a  fare-yew-well,  but  we  kin- 
der patched  it  up,  'tel  we  could  git  t'  th' 
fust  ranch.  I  seen  the  boss  out  in  his 
feed  lot,  an'  I  goes  over  an'  sez,  very 
perlite:  *How-de-do,  pardner,  have  yew 
got  a  monkey-wrench?" 

"Well,  you'd  jist  orter  seen  that  feller 
stare  at  me !  'Monkey  ranch  ?'  sez  he, 
'monkey  ranch  ?  No,  sir,  I  hain't  got  no 
monkey  ranch !'  sez  he,  'Pete  Olson,  over 
hure,  he's  got  a  cattle  ranch,  an'  Doc 
Brown,  he's  got  a  sheep  ranch,  and  I 
try  t'  run  a  boss  ranch,  but,  cust  ef  I 
know  uv  enny  feller  in  these  here  parts 
as  runs  a  monkey  ranch,'  sez  he." 

This  little  joke,  which  Andy  had  evi- 
dently worked  in,  brought  forth  a  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  audience,  as  Andy 
expected  it  would,  and  after  vehemently 
clearing  his  throat,  he  continued :  "No, 
as  I  'us  a  sayin',  they're  a  powerful  clev- 
er, but  back-woodsey  kind  o'  folks,  an' 
not   a   bit   back'ard   about   bein'    forrid. 


nuther ;  poked  a  heap  o'  fun  at  us  fellers 
fer  bein'  'Yankees,'  an'  talkin'  it. 

"I  told  'em  my  pap  'us  horned  in  ol' 
Verginny,  an'  my  maw  in  ol'  Kaintucky, 
an'  I,  myse'f,  'us  horned,  an'  brung  up,  in 
th'  good  ol'  State  uv  Mizzoury  'n'  wus 
proud  uv  it,  an'  they  could  call  thet 
'Yankee,'  ef  they  'us  a  mind  tew. 

"Sez  I :  'They's  a  right  smart  thet 
Mizzouryans  kin  learn  yew  cow  boys 
yit !'  I  sez.  That  seemed  t'  tickle  'em  a 
heap,  an'  sez  they :  'How  much  is  a  'right 
smart,'  Hawkins?'  'Well,  I  don't  know 
how  much  you  fellers  out  here  reckon  it,' 
sez  I,  'but  back  thar  in  Mizzoury,  it's 
up'ards  uv  a  darn  sight !'  an'  that  tickled 
'em  agin. 

"  'Yew  Mizzoury  fellers  is  all  right !' 
sez  they,  'only  you  jist  need  a  little  fixin. 

"Well,  I  jinks!  they  'fixed  us'  good 
an'  plenty.  They  sold  us  three  loads  uv 
them  dad-bing  bronchos  fer  little  er  nuth- 
in', an'  high  as  a  tree  at  that,  an'  tol'  us 
we  knowed  whar  we  could  find  a  plenty 
more.  'Sa-ay !  I  call  thet  my  'fum  shore 
to  shore'  trip,  boys — bought  'em  on  th* 
Pacific  coast,  an'  b'  gosh,  ef  we  didn't 
take  th'  tags  clean  to  No'th  Car'liny, 
afore  we  got  shet  uv  'em. 

"But  I  reckon  I'm  gittin'  th'  cart  afore 
th'  nag.  Waal,  a  goin'  home  Rube  an' 
me,  we  figgered  thet  accordin'  t'  whut 
Hank  Adams  had  made  on  hisn,  we  orter 
clear  a  thousan'  er  fifteen  hundred  as 
easy  as  layin  bricks,  an'  jist  nacherly  git 
hopelessly  rich  on  whut  we  aimed  t'  ship 
in  later. 

"When  we  got  t'  Omyhaw,  out  here  in 
Newbrasky,  Rube,  he  sez  t'  me,  'Andy, 
I'm  orful  sorry  now  thet  we  didn't  take 
th'  whole  ding  herd!'  sez  he,  'ain't  yew?' 

"  'No,'  sez  I,  'thay's  got  t'  be  a  limit 
somewhurs.' 

"An'  say,  fellers !  them  all-fired  mus- 
tangs we  had — them  'us  shore  th'  limit ! 

"Waal,  sir !  we  struck  Kan'  City  five 
weeks  fum  th'  day  Hank  Adams  made 
his  Joner  haul.  Them  stock  yard  fellers 
didn't  meet  us  'ith  no  band  waggins  ner 
nuthin',  like  they  did  Hank ;  'stid  o'  that, 
they  told  us  thet  jist  one  hundred  an' 
thirty  loads  uv  western  bosses  bed  been 
shipped  in  thar  in  th'  last  month,  an'  thet 
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th'  markit  wus  only  ftim  fair  t'  middlin' 
on  pertic'lar  good  uns. 

"That  jolted  me  an'  Rube  up  consid'a- 
ble,  but  nary  one  uv  us  let  on.  'Waal. 
I'd  druther  take  'em  t'  th'  country,  enny 
how — a  body  might  do  a  sight  better  a 
retailin'  'em!'  sez  Rube,  reasonable 
cheerful  like. 

"Sa-ay!"  and  Andy  paused  long 
enough  to  throw  away  his  quid  of  tobac- 
co, and  fill  up  and  light  his  pipe.  "Did 
enny  o'  you  fellers  ever  have  things  look 
different  ways  t'  ye?  Rube's  eye-sight., 
an'  mine,  sho'  played  a  bum  trick  on  us ; 
when  we  looked  at  them  bosses  in  Ory- 
gon,  they  'us  jist  an  awful  nice  bunch  o' 
critters ;  an'  when  we  looked  at  'em  in 
Mizzoury,  they  looked  plum  onery. 

"Rube  sez,  sez  he:  'They've  fell  off 
turrible,  Andy,  hain't  they?'  Sez  I: 
'You'd  a  fell  off  consid'able  too,  ef  you 
hadn't  et  but  twict  on  th'  road  home,, 
wouldn't  ye?' 

"\A'aal,  you  never  see  a  hongrier  lot  o' 
critters  in  yer  life;  they  nacherly  begin 
t'  eat  on  th'  lot  fence,  at  the  deepo,  whar 
they  'us  onloaded,  an'  they  'us  about 
enough  left  fer  kindlin'  wood  'ginst  we 
tuk  'em  out.  Rube,  he  hiked  right  out 
t'  git  a  place  t'  keep  'em.  'Feared  like 
they  wusn't  nobody  anxious  fer  th'  job 
o'  iDoardin'  'em.  We  got  one  feller  t' 
say  he'd  keep  'em  over  night,  in  his 
eighty-'^ker  pastur,  right  in  the  aidge  of 
town.  Nex'  mornin',  by  daylight,  the 
feller  come  a  gallopin'  in  like  he  'us  a 
goin'  fer  th'  doctor. 

"  'Them  cussed  bosses  uv  yourn,'  sez 
he  'is  a  eatin  up  ever  thing  on  my  place, 
'n  yew  take  'em  of'n  my  place  double 
quick !' 

"  'N'  hanged  ef  he  wusn't  givin'  it  t' 
us  straight !  They'd  et  up  ever  blade  uv 
that  feller's  medder,  root  an'  branch,  an' 
sir,  they  'us  jist  standin'  thar  pawin'  up 
the  ground  fer  more!  I  swan!  I  never 
seen  ennything  t'  ekle  it. 

"Waal,  thet  deal  cost  me  an'  Rube  jist 
a  hundred  even,  an'  Rube,  he  'lowed  we 
come  off  tolable  easy  at  thet. 

"We'll  jist  have  t'  keep  'em  a  movm", 
Rube,'  sez  I.  An'  mebby  yew  fellers 
don't  think  we  had  a  continuous  perfni  m- 


ance  right  fum  th'  jump — but  we  did! 

"Sa-ay!  they  couldn't  nobody  drive 
them  hyenys  no  whur!  an'  they  wusn't 
a  bloom'in'  one  on'  'em,  thet  bed  ever  seen 
a  halter,  ner  they  wouldn't  work  no 
whurs  you  put  'em !  'N'  ef  them  western 
fellers  had  a  thowed  them  cantankerous 
colts  out,  'stid  o'  th'owin'  'em  in,  Rube 
an'  me  would  uv  made  a  barrel  in  the 
transaction!  Ever  time  one  o'  them 
colts  nickered,  the  whole  blasted  herd 
stampeded,  an'  they  'us  th'  worst  colts 
ter  nicker  you  ever  see ! 

"We  had  th'  scand'las  time  gittin'  'em 
to  make  even  a  start — had  t'  git  an  ol' 
cow  bell  an'  put  on  th'  lead  mare,  afore 
thev'd  move  a  peg.  Waal,  sa-ay,  boys !" 
here  Andy  stopped  talking  long  enough 
to  knock  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  re- 
fill it  with  some  crumbs  of  long  green, 
which  he  fished  from  a  pocket  in  the  rear 
of  his  coat ;  "that  'us  th'  expensivist  trip 
I  ever  went  out  on.  Me  an'  Rube  wusn't 
out  fer  our  helth  this  time,  by  'up'ards 
uv  a  darn  sight,'  now  I  kin  tell  ye ! 

"The  fust  thing  them  kyotes  done,  wus 
t'  take  a  header  fer  a  feller's  new  pond- 
went  in  plum  over  their  years,  colts  an' 
all,  an'  tee-totally  killed  every  fish  he  had 
in  it ;  it  'us  jist  so  thick  'ith  mud,  the  dum 
fish  swum  t'  th'  top  fer  air,  an'  ker- 
flumixed ! 

"The  feller  ast  us  seventy-five  fer  dam- 
ages, but  we  compermized  fer  fifty.  Thev 
'us  everlastin'ly  gittin'  inter  some  pore 
widder  woman's  garden,  er  spilin'  some 
feller's  crap. 

"The  expences  wus  bodaciously  eatin' 
uv  'em  up.  We  bantered  ever  feller  thet 
come  along  fer  a  trade,  an'  ever  one  thet 
shot  off  his  lip  in  th'  way  uv  a  bid- 
why,  he  got  a  fcvestern  boss  shore.  Waal, 
we  'us  gittin'  shet  uv  'em  scan'lous  slow ; 
they  didn't  fetch  ennywhars  nigh  whut 
we  'us  expectin'  uv  'em  tew.  I  seen  Rube 
'us  a  pesterin'  consid'able  about  some- 
thin',  but  I  never  named  it  t'  'im.  I  'low- 
ed I  had  a  putty  good  idee  whut  ailed 
him. 

"  'Rube,'  sez  I  one  day,  'ol'  feller,  cheer 
up,  hit  may  not  be  true!'  'True!  yer 
great-grandmother's  black  cat!'  sez  he — 
'they're  bought  tew  infernal  high  an'  ye 
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know  it !'  he  sez ;  'ef  the  fool-killer  'd 
happen  along  about  now/  sez  he,  'he'd 
have  two  new  recruits  fer  his  bizness, 
shore.' 

"Now,  I  hain't  no  crank,  no  ways  ye 
kin  fix  it,  jist  so's  I  git  some 'in'  t'  eat,  an' 
I  sez,  'Rube,'  sez  I,  'I  don't  like  this 
Western  boss  bizness,  say  t'  love  it,  my- 
se'f,  but  when  a  feller  gits  bad  sick,  wh} 
he  has  t'  take  hifv  medicine.'  'Wall,  le's 
take  it  quick,  Andy,'  sez  he,  'I  heered 
they  'us  goin'  t'  pull  ofif  a  picnic  Sata- 
d'y  up  t'  Bunceton,  le's  go  up  an'  'nitiate 
them  farmers  up  thar.'  'N'  shore  'nuff 
we  did  sell  nigh  about  a  dozen  up  thar, 
after  we  got  started. 

"  'J  ever  notice  they's  alius  at  least  one 
smart  alick  in  ever'  crowd?  We'd  cor- 
relled  our  bosses  out  clost  t'  th'  picnic 
grounds,  'n'  Rube,  he  give  them  fellers  a 
spiel  as  long  as  fum  here  t'  Patagony,  an' 
back  agin',  an'  he'd  collected  a  right 
smart  crowd,  an'  we  'us  graggerly  partin' 
with  a  few  along — but  they  'us  a  dinky 
little  feller,  who  packed  his  umbrell  with 
'im,  kep'  a  puttin'  in,  'tel  he  spilt  a  cup- 
pie  o'  good  trades  fer  us. 

"Rube,  he  cut  out  a  plum  nice  shaped 
little  yaller  an'  white  mare,  (Rube  an' 
m,e  had  ben  callin'  'er  'Termaters')  an'  he 
'us  jist  gittin'  out  a  search  warrent — in 
his  mind — ter  find  some  uv  her  good 
p'ints  t'  tell  about,  when  this  little  allicky, 
he  up  an'  ast:  'Iss  dot  de  map  of  Ory- 
gon,  or  de  trade-mark  or  vot  iss?'  sez 
he,  a  pintin'  t'  the  branded  marks  on  'er 
— 'Vos  it  eazy  t'  ketch  'im,  aind  it?'  he 
sez. 

"  'Whut  kind  uv  furniture  do  you  take 
me  fer,  pardner?'  sez  Rube,  'the  bureau 
uv  information  or  th'  table  uv  contents? 
I  ain't  here  t'  answer  no  fool  questions ; 
what'U  ye  give  me  fer  this  purty  little 
nag  ?'  kep  on  Rube,  tryin'  t'  git  him  of 'n 
th'  track  er  sell  him  a  boss  one.  Ye  see, 
ef  ye  kin  jist  git  one  o'  them  fellers  on 
your  side  you're  all  right.  "Veil,  T 
wouldn't  gif  over  fifteen  tollar  for  him.' 
'Good !'  sez  Rube,  'you've  got  an  awful 
cheap  boss  but  she's  yourn!' 

'•  'L.  I  jist  laughed !  the  little  feller 
wusn't  lookin'  fer  Rube  tew  drap  on  him 
so  suddent  an'  he  looked  plum  skeered. 


'Veil,  veil,  I  wusn't  expectin','  sez  he. 
Jist  then  he  ups  an'  punches  the  nag  a 
little  in  the  ribs  'ith  his  umberell,  an' 
Jeemses  rivers  !  Wall,  sa-ay !  whut  idiot 
ever  invented  umberells,  enny  how?  I 
never  seen  one  thet  done  a  feller  enny 
good ;  when  its  a  rainin',  th'  umberell's 
al'awys  at  th'  other  end  o'  th'  line,  'n 
when  ye  got  it,  it  hain't  a  rainin' 

"But  as  I  'us  a  tellin' — thet  pestiferous 
little  feller,  he  got  smart  an'  poked  th' 
nag,  an'  fust  he  knowed,  he  didn't  know 
nuthin',  'n  about  two-thirds  uv  thet 
knocked  out'n  him,  Waal,  they  happened 
t'  be  one  o'  them  there  rubbin'  doctors  on 
th'  grounds,  an'  he  soon  fetched  th'  kinks 
out'n  'im,  an'  sed  he  wus  jist  bavin'  an 
attact  uv  parshul  paralysis,  an'  wus  sub- 
jek  t'  'em.  I  swan,  I  like  t'  a  had  apple- 
plexy  myse'f,  'n  Rube  says  his  heart's 
stickin'  in  his  win'  pipe  'til  yit. 

"He  sed  he  didn't  think  none  tew 
much  uv  th'  feller  hisse'f,  but  he  didn't 
know  jist  how  much  his  wife  thought  uv 
'im,  an'  he  knowed  we'd  a  had  t'  paid  th' 
damages,  ef  he'd  a  been  kilt. 

"Sa-ay !  Ain't  yew  fellers  gittin'  tired 
o'  this  boss  tale?  Guess  I'd  better  dock 
hit  some — 'tain't  ettiketty,  t'  have  'em 
tew  long,  ye  know !" 

"Whut  d'  ye  dew  'ith  th'  rest  uv  'em. 
Andy  ?  D'  ye  give  'em  away  ?"  question- 
ed one  of  the  audience,  ignoring  Andy's 
remark  about  stopping. 

"Didn't  have  sense  enufif  fer  thet, 
Bill,  ner  t'  knock  'em  in  th'  head,'  contin- 
ued Andy.  "We  tuck  'em  up  one  side 
th'  Mizzoury  river  an'  brung  'em  down 
th'  other,  an'  at  last  got  'em  down  tew 
twenty  head  left — little  fellers  ;  we'd  done 
had  a  frost  er  two  by  then — it  'us  gittin' 
th'  fall  o'  th'  yeer — an'  th'  hair  on  them 
bosses  commenct  t'  stan'  out,  'tel  one  day 
a  feller  actually  ast  us  when  we  zvent 
into  the  goat  bizness ! 

"Waal,  we  knowed  we  couldn't  sell 
nary  other  hoof  in  Mizzoury  after  that, 
so  after  three  uv  th'  best  uns  drowned 
their  selves  a  crossin'  Rocky  Ford  crick. 
I  sed  t'  Rube  one  day,  'Rube,  le's  ship 
these  little  tads  thet's  left,  t'  No'th  Car'- 
liny  'ith  Abe  Brown  when  he  ships  his 
mules ;  th'  season  ain't  so  fer  advanced 
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down  thar,  an'  their  hair'll  look  a  sight 
better  down  thar,  'n'  then  they'll  jist  suit 
some  o'  them  mountainous  fellers.'  'Well, 
yew  sed  somethin'  then,'  ses  Rube,  an'  a 
tickleder  feller  you  never  see. 

"So  we  persuaded  Abe  ter  take  'em 
along,  an'  git  shet  uv  'em  fer  us,  at  enny 
ole  price.  I  reckon  Abe,  he  traded  'em 
ofif  fer  yaller  dogs,  an'  then  shot  th'  dogs, 
T  dun  know !  But  I'll  jist  bet  my  ole  hat 
thet  ever'  feller  thet  owns  a  western  boss 
has  t'  be  an  expert  'ith  th'  lasso  ef  he 
ketches  'em ;  'n  be  may  bend  'em  some 
but  he'll  never  break  'em." 


Andy  straightened  up  in  his  chair  as 
though  he  had  finished  his  story. 

"Did  you  boys  make  anything  out  of 
the  deal,  Andy?''  persisted  Joe  White. 

"Make  enny  thing?  Lord  no!  Mean' 
Rube  come  out  five  hundred  dollars  t'  th' 
bad ;  but,  tan  my  hide !  ef  we  didn't  come 
through  plum  rich  in  experience !  Yes, 
sir!  made  a  stealin'  on  good  boss  sense! 
No,  siree!  I've  heered  a  right  smart 
about  these  here  auty-mobeels  raisin' 
cane,  but  frum  whut  I  found  out  about 
them  here  bustin'  bronchos,  me  fer  th' 
auty-mobeels  ever'  time !" 


FOOLS  FOR  LUCK 


By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


IM  OT  that  Blanche  Stayner  could  be 
called  a  fool,  or  Les  Penrose,  for 
that  matter;  but  the  one  was  fresh  from 
a  boarding  school  in  Massachusetts,  with 
a  taste  for  postcard  collecting  and  a  hor- 
ror of  horses,  and  having  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  civilization  of  the  East  and 
a  correspondingly  low  estimate  of  the 
ranch  life  in  the  West :  and  the  other  was 
just  a  tenderfoot  Englishman  who  sent 
pressed  flowers  home  to  his  sister  and, 
like  Blanche,  had  never  been  on  a  horse's 
back.  Two  svich  creatures  as  these, 
strangers  to  each  other,  dumped  on  a 
wild  cattle  ranch  at  the  same  time,  was 
such  an  avalanche  of  the  unaccountable 
that  the  twenty  cowboys  had  no  words 
to  meet  it. 

Blanche  Stayner,  however,  was  an  un- 
usually pretty  girl,  and  at  first  each  of  the 
twenty  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  have  the  ecstasy  of  teaching 
her  how  to  ride.  But  Blanche,  to  each 
and  all  of  the  twenty  privately  and  pub- 
licly, positively  refused  to  even  mount 
a  horse ;  and  as  a  cowboy  out  of  the  sad- 
dle shows  to  disadvantage,  and  Les  Pen- 
rose seemed  to  meet  all  the  niceties  of 
the  girl's  Eastern  standard,  these  two, 


the  daughter  of  the  ranch  owner,  and 
the  tenderfoot  Englishman  who  had 
asked  temporary  hospitality,  were  left 
more  and  more  to  each  other's  care. 

Sometimes  a  cowboy  would  swing  in 
his  saddle  and  look  at  the  two  with  trou- 
bled eyes.  It  seemed  such  an  utter  waste 
of  beauty  that  he  longed  for  the  gentle 
tenderfoot  to  develop  some  bump  of 
naughtiness  on  which  he  could  hitch  as 
an  excuse  to  annihilate  him.  But  Les 
would  smile  upward  with  such  cordial 
baby  innocence,  and  Blanche  prolong  the 
smile  with  what  might  well  be  the  win- 
some guilelessness  of  the  baby's  twin, 
that  the  cowboy  would  curse  deep  down 
below  the  surface  of  expression  and  ride 
madly  away  for  consolatory  epithets  with 
his  companions. 

The  Two-Bar  ranch  was  on  the  very 
frontier  of  the  grazing  lands,  with  foot- 
hills that  rose  speedily  into  mountains. 
So  among  the  visitors  at  the  ranch  were 
many  miners  and  more  prospectors,  for 
the  foothills  were  attractive  with  actual 
and  imaginary  discoveries,  and  with  leg- 
ends, the  chief  of  which  was  a  fabulously 
rich  silver  mine  which  had  been  found 
and  lost  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
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fore,  and  which  through  the  years  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Myth.  Les  and 
Blanche  took  long  walks,  usually  extend- 
ing them  into  the  foothills. 

There  were  no  postcards  here,  so 
Blanche's  collecting  instincts  gradually 
fixed  upon  rock  specimens,  fired  perhaps 
by  the  stories  of  miners  and  prospectors, 
but  owing  more  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
little  else  to  collect.  Every  extended 
tramp  now  brought  in  specimens,  gener- 
ally as   worthless  as  they   were   showy. 

Then  one  day  a  cowboy  flung  himself 
into  a  group  of  his  fellows  with  an  angry 
grunt  of  self-disgust. 

"You  boys '11  have  to  look  out  for  my 
work  a  few  days,"  he  grumbled.  "I'm 
going  down  to  Los  Matas  to  enter  a 
mining  claim  for  that  Blanche  gal." 

"Mining  claim — Blanche  !"  echoed  a 
dozen  voices  incredulously. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  sourly.  "She 
found  the  snarl  of  iron  pyrites  on  Bald 
Knob,  and  they  look  so  pr-et-ty,"  drawl- 
ing the  word,  "and  the  little  ten-inch  wa- 
terfall trickling  over  'em  is  so  beau-ti-ful. 
that  she  felt  she  must  jump  on  the  claim 
'fore  anvbodv  could  crowd  in  ahead  of 
her." 

"And  didn't  you  tell?" 

"Of  course.  I  told  her  the  greenest 
prospector  that  ever  struck  the  foothills 
steered  clear  of  Bald  Knob,  that  'twan't 
worth  the  paper  to  write  its  name  on. 
and  that  I'd  never  been  up  there  but  once 
myself  and  then  felt  ashamed  somebody 
would  see  me,  and  that  iron  py.rites 
wa'n't  worth  stubbing  one's  foot  against. 
Could  I  tell  any  more?" 

"You're  going  down  to  enter  the 
claim,"  sarcastically.     "What  for?" 

"  'Cause  she  asked  me.  Same  reason 
you  rode  ten  miles  to  get  her  a  yaller 
posy,  Bill}^,  and  Duffer  there  howled  a 
song  when  he'd  never  tried  to  sing  one 
in  his  life  before,  and  the  whole  other 
<jighteen  of  you  would  ride  5^our  necks 
2rooked  if  she  bent  her  finger.  She  wants 
;o  save  all  them  ir-on  py-ri-tes  to  send 
to  her  gal  friends  as  soo-ve-neers,  and 
•she  asked  me  to  help  her,  knowing  I  un- 
derstood about  mine  claims  ;  so  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  that  land  fixed  for  her  as  solid 


as  though  'twas  worth  a  million  'stead  of 
less  than  nothin'." 

Three  days  later  the  claim  was  all  stak- 
ed and  entered  correctly ;  and  the  next 
morning  Blanche  started  out  with  the 
first  light,  taking  Les  along  to  bring 
home  the  basket  of  speciinens.  This  time 
she  intended  to  get  an  extra  large  supply 
of  the  glittering  pyrites  for  her  school 
girl  friends,  labeling  them  from  her  own 
land  and  collected  by  herself. 

When  the  cowboys  gathered  in  the 
large  room  in  the  evening,  the  pyrites 
were  shining  on  -the  table  in  a  big  heap, 
with  Les  standing  off  to  one  side  deject- 
ed and  perspiring.  Blanche  was  clasp- 
ing and  unclasping  her  hands. 

"Aren't  they  beau-ti-ful?"  she  cried 
delightedly. 

"Beau-ti-ful!  beau-ti-ful!"  chorused 
the  cowboys  with  beaming  faces  ;  and  one 
of  them,  in  his  enthusiasm,  approached 
the  table  and  bega;  to  examine  the  speci- 
mens with  awe-struck  delight.  Sudden- 
ly his  expression  changed,  and  he  held 
up  a  dull  looking  block  which  had  no 
glitter  whatever. 

"Where'd  you  find  this,  Blanche?"  he 
asked. 

But  instead  of  answ^ering,  the  girl 
snatched  the  specimen  from  his  hand  and 
cast  it  disdainfully  across  the  room. 

"Some  of  Les's  work,"  she  exclaimed 
impatiently.  "He  said  in  a  collection  one 
ought  to  have  variety,  but  I  thought  I 
had  picked  all  his  ugly  ones  out." 

The  cowboy  crossed  the  room  patient- 
ly and  returned  with  the  specimen. 

"Where'd  you  find  it,  Blanche?"  he 
repeated. 

"On  my  land,  of  course.  That's  why 
Les  wanted  to  slip  it  in.  Half  the  land, 
on  the  knob,  is  just  solid  with  these  beau- 
tiful pyrites ;  but  the  other  half,  where  it 
slopes  over  the  ridge,  is  simply  hateful. 
Les  seems  to  think  I  ought  to  have  both 
kinds  in  my  collection,  seeing  they  are 
about  all  my  land  grows." 

"Any  more  like  this  on  the  land  ?'' 
"Any   more,"    disgustedly,    "I    should 
say  so.     One-half  is  made  up  of  these, 
like  the  other  half  is  of  pyrites." 
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"Lying  round  loose  in  chunks,  I 
s'pose?" 

"No,  a  regular  ledge,  all  solid  togeth- 
er. I  had  to  break  this  piece  off  with 
my  hammer." 

"Oh,  Lord !"  ejaculated  the  cowboy 
fervently.  "It's  the  Myth,  and  we  ga- 
loots have  been  slipping  round  the  no 
'count  knob  as  if  it  had  the  plague." 

"Letters,"  called  the  voice  of  a  neigh- 
boring ranchman,  and  a  hand  was  thrust 
through  an  open  window  with  the  week's 
mail.  Mr.  Stayner  took  it  and  began  to 
distribute  it  about  the  room. 

"Hello,  Penrose,"  he  called  presently, 
"somebody's  been  monkeying  with  your 
name.  Listen  to  this,  "T_^ster,  Earl  ol 
Penrose,  care  Two-Bar  Ranch.  W  hat's 
it  mean?" 

Les  pushed  his  way  between  the  cow- 
bovs  with  heightened  color  and  took  the 
letter. 


"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  "only  I  wish 
you  had  not  seen — just  now.  But  I  sup- 
pose I  must  explain.  You  see,  it's  deuced 
conspicuous  traveling  about  with  one's 
name,  so  this  trip  I  just  called  myself 
Lester  Penrose." 

"And  you're  an  earl,  with  castles  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  have  several,  I  believe. 
But  I — I  did  not  want  Blanche  to  know 
until  after  we  are  married.  You  see,  she 
promised  me  while  we  were  walking  out 
this  morning,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  take  her  home  like — like  an  ordi- 
nary man,  and  then  surprise  her  with  the 
castle." 

There  was  the  sound  of  stampeding 
cattle  outside;  but  above  the  uproar,  as 
the  cowboys  rushed  toward  their  horses, 
was  a  wondering,  incredulous,  "Oh. 
Lord !   the   poor   innocents  !" 


THE  PLUME  OF  GOLD 

By  GRAHAM  BURNHAM 


]  EFFERSON  McALLISTER,  Amer- 
ican,  mining  engineer  and  prospec- 
tor, raised  painfully  to  a  sitting  posture 
beside  the  boulder-lined  Sombrette  trail 
and  tried  to  locate  himself.  A  dull  sick- 
ening pain  at  the  back  of  his  head  made 
even  the  effort  to  think  difficult.  As  he 
knitted  his  brows  to  gather  his  flickering 
thoughts  into  a  collective  sense  of  what 
had  happened  to  him,  a  sudden  blackness 
blurred  his  vision,  and,  with  an  over- 
whelming feeling  of  nausea,  he  sank 
back  upon  the  hot  yellow  sand  of  the 
trail. 

At  once  a  tape  of  fantastic  pictures  be- 
gan to  unroll  before  his  fevered  fancy. 
From  left  to  right,  across  the  plane  of 
his  mental  vision,  a  moving-picture  film 
seemed  to  unwind  from  somewhere,  and 
end  nowhere,  in  an  endless  succession  of 
dissolving  views.  The  scenes  blinked 
from  boyhood  days  on  his  father's  farm 


in  the  Chesapeake  valley  to  his  three 
years'  toils,  struggles  and  wanderings 
in  Mexico — a  jumbled  panorama  of 
mountains,  mines,  mescal,  mesquitos. 
dirty  Mexican  hotels,  mules,  mur — ; 
"Ugh."  He  groaned  as  the  tape  broke 
and  relieved  him  for  an  instant.  It  was 
for  but  an  instant,  however;  then,  upon 
a  blurred  background  of  purple  and  red, 
new  scenes  crowded  upon  new  scenes. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  McAllister  that 
Rodriques,  the  peon,  had  curiously  trans- 
formed himself  from  guide  into  magi- 
cian, hypnotized  him,  taken  out  his  brain 
and  metamorphosed  his  living  skull  into 
a  kinetioscope !  As  the  truth  of  the  situa- 
tion dawned  upon  him,  the  idea  struck 
McAllister  as  highly  amusing  if  not  posi- 
tively ridiculous !  Who  would  have  giv- 
en the  fool  Mexican  credit  for  such  in- 
ventive faculty?  The  idea  of  the  human 
skull  on  the  living  body  for  a  moving- 
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picture  machine!  Queer  that  the  inven- 
tion should  have  been  thought  out  by 
a  greaser!  Even  as  he  thought  of  it 
Rodriques  was  mounting  him,  helpless  to 
resist,  upon  a  cactus,  before  a  boistrous 
crowd  of  beggars  on  the  piazza.  He 
would  wait  a  bit  and  not  expose  the  ras- 
cal but  let  him  go  on  haranging  the 
crowd  with  his  ridicule  of  the  Ameri- 
cano. But  Rodriques  must  be  careful 
and  not  run  the  machine  too  fast  or  the 
motor  in  the  back  of  his  head,  which 
was  pounding  so,  might  explode.  Now 
the  peon  was  exhibiting  an  international 
fight.  Ye  gods !  the  combatants  were 
Rodriques  and  himself.  How  the  rabble 
audience  howled  and  jeered  when  the 
Mexican  with  a  convulsion  of  laughter 
struck  his  head  from  his  body  and  kicked 
it  blinking  into  the  throng.  As  the  head 
struck  the  pave  it  exploded  in  a  thous- 
and fragments,  which,  at  once,  like  fiery 
atoms,  flew  into  the  air! 

Panting  for  breath,  McAllister  awak- 
ened from  his  torturing  delirium  and 
opened  his  eyes. 

Far  below  him  lay  the  valley  of  the 
Mesquital,  like  a  great  Landseer  canvas, 
half  veiled  in  haze  beneath  the  burning 
noon  sun.  A  few  feet  from  where  he  lay 
was  the  edge  of  the  precipice  along  which 
McAllister  now  remembered  that  he  and 
Rodriques,  his  peon  guide,  were  a  few 
hours  before  prodding  their  tired  burros, 

With  his  awakening,  the  American's 
mind  had  become  quite  clear,  even  acute. 
He  recalled  the  quarrel  he  had  had  with 
the  peon  that  morning  at  the  camp  in  the 
valley  below.  Rodriques  had  taken  on 
a  sullen  fit  and  stubbornly  refused  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  more  mone3^  The. 
man's  obstinacy  and  flat  refusal  to  go 
another  step  into  the  Sombrette  range 
had  infuriated  him,  and,  at  the  point  of 
his  Colt's  .45  he  had  compelled  the  guide 
to  reconsider  his  decision  and  proceed. 

"A  fool  would  have  known  better  than 
to  have  trusted  the  devil  after  that  af- 
fair," he  mused. 

There  was  now  no  doubt  in  McAllis- 
ter's mind  that  the  Mexican  had  felled 
him  from  behind.  It  was  evident  that 
the  peon's  stopping  to  tighten  his  burro's 


pack  was  the  simple  ruse  to  get  him. 
McAllister,  in  the  lead  up  the  mountain 
trail.  How  often  had  he,  himself,  hunt- 
ing quail  on  his  father's  farm  with  a 
friend,  stopped  at  a  fence,  ostensibly  to 
fix  his  shoe,  in  order  that  his  too  eager 
shooting  companion  might  in  climbing 
the  fence  lose  the  critical  moment  for  a 
shot  at  a  flushed  covey.  He  had  fallen 
into  the  Mexican's  trap,  and,  now,  his 
condition,  guideless,  burroless  and  with 
his  skull  crushed  in,  was  the  logical  se- 
quel to  the  morning's  quarrel  even  if  it 
was  not  the  finis  of  another  American 
prospector's  career  in  the  Republic. 

While  he  was  absorbed  in  these  re- 
flections, McAllister's  eye,,  roving  aim- 
lessly along  the  line  of  the  trail  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  glimmering  ray  of 
yellow  light,  which,  in  the  high  angle  of 
the  sun,  shot  forth  from  beneath  an  up- 
jutting  rock  between  the  path  and  the 
lip  of  the  precipice.  For  an  instant  he 
took  it  to  be  a  glitter  from  the  scale  of 
one  of  those  brilliant  hued  lizards  so 
common  in  the  mountains,  but,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  scrutinize  the  object,  he  be- 
came keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  ob- 
ject was  not  a  lizzard.  Disregarding 
the  bursting  pulse  of  pain  which  every 
slightest  movement  gave  him,  he  threw 
himself  across  the  path,  and,  the  next 
moment,  clutched  in  his  outstretched 
hand  one  of  those  fantastic  fashionings  of 
Nature's  laboratory,  a  monster  plume  or 
feather  of  wire  gold  fully  as  broad  as  his 
hand  and  quite  as  long.  Coming  so 
closely  upon  his  recent  fevered  hallucina- 
tions it  was  some  moments  before  Mc- 
Allister could  bring  himself  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes  on  his  discovery ; 
but  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  he  felt 
and  examined  the  great  yellow  fern-like 
excrescence,  which,  with  two  others  of 
similar  beauty  but  lesser  size,  jutted  from 
a  pure  rose  quartz  vein  in  the  ledge  of 
rock.  Following  the  vein  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  McAllister  peered  over  and 
observed  that  the  vein  widened  as  it  de- 
scended, and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the 
course  of  the  fissure  was  covered  with 
gold  incrustations  that  resembled  a  heavy 
moss. 
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For  several  moments  he  lay  dazed  by 
his  discovery;  then,  forgetful  of  all  else, 
he  was  seized  with  the  overpowering 
idea  of  possession.  Drawing  back  from 
the  ledge,  he  struggled  in  vain  to  wrench 
the  great  yellow  plume  from  its  mother 
lode.  It  looked  so  fragile  and  delicate, 
yet  the  best  he  could  do  in  his  weakened 
condition  was  to  slightly  bend  the  "stem" 
by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  main 
body  of  metal  in  the  vein.  Even  had  he 
been  in  his  full  strength  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  could  have  loosened  his  find  without 
a  pick.  Still  he  wrestled,  until,  exhaust- 
ed, he  at  last  paused  to  rest.  Here,  then, 
was  what  he  had  struggled  for  for  years, 
within  his  grasp.  As  he  gazed  at  the 
great  discovery  he  mentally  figured  its 
vast  extent.  Visions  of  the  States  float- 
ed before  him.  At  last  he  would  be  able 
to  leave  the  accursed  sun-blistered  land 
with  more  than  he  had  brought  to  it.  He 
laughed  as  he  thought  how  few  and  far 
between  were  those  who  could  say  as 
much.  He  suddenly  felt  an  overpower- 
ing desire  to  "whoop."  A  great  flood 
seemed  to  be  surging  through  his  body. 
He  was  perhaps  not  hurt  so  badly  after 
all ;  he  would  stand  up.  As  he  started 
to  move,  the  flood  that  a  moment  before 
seemed  to  be  surging  through  his  veins 
suddenly  seemed  to  stop.  A  deathly  si- 
lence, that  weighed  like  the  world  had 
suddenly  stopped,  came  to  his  ears.  His 
mind  seemed  to  dart  here  and  there  hke 
a  frightened  thing.  He  gasped  for  breath 
and  tried  to  swallow  a  tingling  sensation 
in  his  throat.  The  great  boulder  in  front 
of  him  seemed  to  run  together  like  a 
melting  glass  marble. 

With  an  overwhelming  sense  that  the 
end  of  his  hopes  was  at  hand  and  that 
he  was  about  to  perish  like  a  jackal  on 
the  mountain  side,  he  flung  his  arms  in 
the  air  and  alternately  pleaded  and  curs- 
ed. Then,  suddenly,  something  in  his  head 
seemed  to  snap  and  a  black  veil  seemed 
to  sift  down  from  the  light  above  him. 
as  he  sank,  like  a  withered  tree,  forward, 
murmuring  incoherently,  "The  plume  of 
gold,  the  plume  of  gold ;  mine,  mine." 

As  he  fell,  his  head  struck  the  edge  of 
the  rock  beneath  which  his  precious  dis- 
covery reposed. 


"Your  brother's  case  was  a  somewhat 
curious  though  not  an  extraordinary 
one,"  remarked  the  hospital  surgeon  to 
Mr.  Richard  McAllister,  at  the  Hotel 
Royal,  in  Guadalajara  ten  days  later."He 
was  found  by  the  authorities,  wandering 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a  demented 
condition  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
where  he  received  every  attention  but 
without  avail.  At  the  hospital  we  found 
in  his  pocket  the  letter  that  gave  us  your 
address  in  New  York  and  we  wired  you. 
There  were  two  fractures  of  the  skull ; 
but,  the  ugly  hole  back  of  the  ear  from 
which  the  brain  had  oozed  was  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  condition  and 
cause  his  ultimate  death.  We  made  a 
trephine  of  the  cerebellum,  and,  for  a 
while,  thought  it  might  prove  successful, 
as  he  rallied  slightly  and  even  talked, 
but  it  was  disconnectedly.  But  for  a  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  tongue  we  might 
have  been  able  to  understand  his  attempts 
to  speak.  As  it  was  we  could  make  out 
only  that  he  wished  to  write  and  wanted 
a  gold  pen.  Several  times  he  called  out : 
"Plume  of  gold,  plume  of  gold,"  and, 
when  we  handed  him  a  pen,  he  petulantly 
tossed  it  away  saying:  "Mine,  mine," 
as  though  he  wanted  his  own.  We  search- 
ed in  his  pockets  and  found  a  fountain 
pen  and  gave  him  that  but  he  only  threw 
it  aside  calling  "The  gold  plume,  the 
plume  of  gold,  mine,  mine."  We  could 
not  convince  him  that  the  pen  we  had 
given  him  was  his  and  he  died  calling  for 
his  pen.  We  could  never  make  out  why 
he  did  not  call  for  his  pen  in  English. 
Evidently,  in  his  delirium,  he  took  us 
for  Mexicans  and  tried  to  say  "Plume  de 
oro"  which  means  "plume  of  gold"  or 
"quill  of  gold,"  or,  in  plain  English 
"gold  pen."  "But,"  added  the  surgeon, 
rolling  his  eyes  upward  v/ith  a  profes- 
sional air,  "there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
peculiar  hallucinations  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  fractures  of  the  skull,  as  you 
are  perhaps  aware." 

Three  days  after  the  departure  of 
Richard  McAllister,  a  Mexican  peon 
named  Rodriques,  brought  in  to  the  Bank 
National  a  wonderful  specimen  of  free 
feather  gold. 


A  HAZARDOUS  REHEARSAL 


By  D.  VALENCOURT  DEUELL 


T"'  HE  bells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
*  proclaimed  the  noon  hour.  The 
narrow  streets  were  filled  with  hurrying 
business  men  on  their  way  to  luncheon. 
A  man  emerged  from  the  dark,  forbid- 
.ding  Tombs,  and  mingled  with  the  jost- 
ling crowd.  His  clothes  were  shabby, 
and  on  his  face  was  the  pallor  of  long 
confinement.  His  expression  was  savage 
determination,  and  as  he  walked  he  mut- 
tered to  himself: 

"I'm  out  of  your  clutches  at  last,  curse 
you,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
you'll  lay  your  hands  on  Harry  Norton 
again."  He  paused  on  the  curb  and 
looked  back  at  the  frowning  building  he 
had  just  left.  "Six  months  of  hell  in  that 
living  morgue  and  not  five  minutes  off 
for  good  behavior.  It  is  your  last  chance 
at  me."  He  shook  his  clenched  fist  at 
the  distant  pile  and  continued  on  his  way. 
Where  to  go,  what  to  do,  did  not  worry 
him.  It  was  no  new  experience  for  Har- 
ry Norton  to  be  friendless  and  penniless 
in  a  great  city. 

A  turn  brought  him  to  a  saloon.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  its  tawdry 
front.  Acting  upon  impulse,  Norton  en- 
tered. To  his  surprise  the  bartender  sa- 
luted him  cheerily — "Hello,  Norton, 
where  in  blazes  did  you  come  from?" 

For  a  moment  the  late  prisoner  could 
not  answer.  There  was  something  strange 
in  the  sound  of  a  friendly  greeting,  some- 
thing that  brought  a  lump  into  his  throat 
and  made  his  voice  husky.  With  an  ef- 
fort he  replied : 

"Why,  how  are  you,  Bill  ?  I  ain't  seen 
you  for  a  long  time.  Where've  I  been? 
Some\yhere  I  hope  you'll  never  be." 

The  man  behind  the  bar  cast  a  sympa- 
thetic glance  at  the  crest-fallen  figure, 
and  changed  the  subject  with  a  cheerful, 
"Well,  what'll  you  have.  Harry?" 

An  eager  light  shone  in  Norton's  eyes 


but  he  answered  slowly :  "I  haven't  any 
m.oney,  Bill.    I  just — " 

"Never  mind  the  money,"  interrupted 
the  bartender.  Five  minutes  later  the 
world  seemed  a  far  brighter  place  to 
Harry  Norton. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,  Harry.  What 
have  you  been  at  since  you  left  the  show 
business?"  urged  his  friend.  "I  don't 
give  a  hang  if  you  have  been  doing  time. 
The  best  of  men  do  it  some  times." 

After  another  bracing  draught,  Norton 
'began  to  recount  his  adventures: 

"Let's  see.  Bill,  it  was  in  the  winter  of 
ninety-eight  that  you  and  I  were  with 
Forepaugh.  You  was  running  the  lem- 
onade and  refreshments  and  I  was  doing 
my  high-wire  act." 

"Right  you  are,"  interrupted  Bill  with 
enthusiasm,  "and  you  were  the  only  one 
in  your  class,  too.  I've  seen  many  a  per- 
former, Harry,  and  I  tell  you  none  of  'em 
could  ever  hold  a  candle  to  you.  Remem- 
ber the  bills?  'Champion  High  Wire 
Artist  of  the  World!'  That's  what  they 
said  and  they  was  right.  Hang  me,  if  it 
didn't  make  the  cold  shivers  run  over  me 
to  see  you.  The  band  a  playing  'Colum- 
bia, My  Land'  and  you  away  up  there  at 
the  top  of  the  big  tent  doing  all  kinds  of 
stunts  as  calm  and  easy  as  if  you  was 
a  bird  and  just  naturally  couldn't  fall 
and  the  crowd  cheering  like  mad.  Many 
a  woman  have  I  seen  faint  away  when 
you  did  that  flving  leap  for  life  into  the 
net.  Whew !"  Thrilled  with  excitement  at 
the  memory,  the  bartender  took  a  gener- 
ous drink. 

A  gleam  of  pride  shone  in  Norton's 
eves.  Customers  entered  and  the  story 
was  interrupted. 

"That  was  a  good  season,  Bill,  take  it 
all  'round,"  Norton  began  as  his  friend 
resumed  his  seat.  "I  saved  considerable 
money,  and  you  had  a  good  bit  put  by 
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when  we  broke  up  in  vSt.  Louis.  We  had 
a  good  time  for  a  week,  didn't  we  ?  Re- 
member the  night  we  met  Thad  Tucker 
and  went  up  to  Jake's  place? 

At  this  reminiscence,  the  bartender's 
chuckle  deepened  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  another  drink  was  taken  for  auld 
lang  syne.  But  suddenly  the  story  teller 
grew  serious : 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "I  made  a  mistake.  I 
had  money  and  was  tired  of  working. 
You  went  with  Haverly  and  I  came  to 
New  York.  I  spent  a  couple  of  years  do- 
ing the  vaudeville  circuits  but  didn't  have 
any  luck ;  couldn't  get  my  wire  high 
enough  to  make  any  kind  of  an  act  out 
of  it.  The  tents  gave  me  a  better  chance 
and  I  ought  to  have  stuck  to  the  circus 
business.  I  got  into  bad  company  and 
was  on  my  uppers.  One  day  a  store  was 
broken  into  near  where  I  lived.  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  it,  had  no  idea  the 
cops  were  watching  me,  but  they  were. 
I  was  arrested.  I  had  no  money,  no 
friends ;  so  I  was  sent  up  without  a  fair 
trial  for  six  months.  Do  you  realize 
what  that  means?"  Then,  with  a  half 
defiant  look  at  the  man  opposite  him,  he 
concluded:   "I   just  got  out  to-day." 

"Pretty  tough!  Pretty  tough!"  the 
bartender  ejaculated,  "What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?" 

Harry  Norton  smiled.  The  refresh- 
ments had  cheered  him  and  he  viewed  the 
future  through  rose-colored  glasses. 

"Oh,  I'll  find  a  job.  I  guess  a  few 
managers  haven't  forgotten  Harry  Nor- 
ton." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
left  the  saloon  with  a  small  loan  which 
his  one  friend  in  all  New  York  had  made 
him.  He  found  cheap  lodging,  and  then 
followed  days  of  unsuccessful  search  for 
employment.  The  theatrical  managers 
informed  him  that  his  act  was  "out-of- 
date." 

"Your  place  is  with  a  circus,"  said  one. 
"I  have  seen  your  work  and  on  a  high 
wire  it  is  a  great  act;  no  doubt  of  that. 
But  on  a  low  stage  there  is  nothing  to  it. 
Too  many  loop-the-loop  and  up-to-date 
thrillers,  you  know.  That  is  what  the 
public  demands." 


"Nothing  to  it!"  muttered  the  discour- 
aged performer.  "And  to  think,  I  used 
to  command  my  hundred  dollars  per 
week !" 

Too  proud  to  impose  on  his  friend,  the 
bartender,  Harry  Norton  tramped  the 
streets,  a  feeling  of  despair  slowly  grow- 
ing upon  him. 

On  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon,  he 
walked  along  Fifth  Avenue,  the  thor- 
oughfare of  strangest  contrasts,  envying 
the  well  dressed  throng  who  crowded  the 
famous  promenade.  He  was  weary  and 
hungry.  The  idea  of  asking  for  food 
was  abhorent  to  his  nature,  but  hunger 
knows  no  pride  and,  after  a  vain  strug- 
gle with  himself,  he  entered  the  enclos- 
ure of  an  imposing  English  basement  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  sight  of  the  hand- 
some mansion  filled  him  with  fierce  re- 
sentment. 

"Brown  stone  fronts  for  some,  and  not 
a  crust  of  bread  for  others,"  he  exclaim- 
ed. But  his  anger  cooled  when  the  door 
opened  and  in  place  of  an  imperious  ser- 
vant a  girlish  form  of  not  more  than 
twelve  years  appeared.  Never  had  he 
beheld  so  dainty  and  lovely  a  little  crea- 
ture.  His  first  impulse  was  to  retreat 
but,  summoning  his  courage,  he  faltered: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,  I  want 
something  to  eat.  I  hate  to  beg,  but  I'm 
starving." 

The  little  girl  gazed  at  him  sympathet- 
ically. Perhaps  she  had  heard  of  people 
starving,  just  as  she  had  read  fairy  tales 
and  wondered  if  such  things  could  be 
true. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  cried,  her  big 
blue  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "The  cook 
is  out — it  is  Sunday,  you  know.  But 
wait  a  minute."  She  ran  back  into  the 
house,  returning  almost  immediately. 
"Here,  sir.  You  can  buy  something," 
she  said,  extending  a  bank-note  to  the 
dejected  figure  in  the  doorway.  She  look- 
ed anxiously  into  his  face,  as  though  half 
afraid  he  would  be  angry. 

He  seized  the  money  eagerly,  and 
thanked  the  giver  with  words  that  fal- 
tered on  his  lips,  for  a  strange  dryness 
was  in  his  throat,  a  strange  moisture  in 
his  eyes. 
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"I'll  pay  this  back,  Miss,"  he  said,  as 
he  turned  away. 

"Good-bye,"   called  a  g-irlish   voice. 
"God  bless  her  little  heart,"  said  the 
man,  as  he  hurried  away.    "Two  dollars ! 
I'll  pay  it  back  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

It  seemed  to  Harry  Norton  that  his  lit- 
tle fairy  had  brought  him  permanent 
change  of  luck,  for,  as  he  entered  a  res- 
taurant on  Sixth  Avenue,  a  man  arose 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"By  all  that  is  wonderful,  where  did 
you  come  from,  Norton?  You  are  just 
the  man  I  want  to  see.  Sit  down.  What 
are  you  going  to  have?  What  are  you 
doing?" 

Norton  took  a  seat,  gave  an  order  that 
made  the  waiter  stare,  and  then  puzzled 
his  brain  to  recollect  who  his  friend  was. 
It  soon  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had  met 
the  manager  of  a  summer  open-air  vau- 
deville, a  former  friend  of  better  days, 
and  soon  he  was  eating  and  talking 
"business."  By  the  time  he  had  satisfied 
his  appetite,  he  had  agreed  to  sign  a 
contract. 

After  four  days  of  hunger  and  hard- 
ship, this  outlook  seemed  very  bright, 
and  it  was  with  a  light  step  that  he  walk- 
ed along  up  the  "Rialto."  He  was  even 
fairly  well  supplied  with  money,  a  small 
advance  from  his  prospective  manager. 
Of  boundless  spirits  and  hopeful  disposi- 
tion, Harry  Norton  was  a  thorough  Bo- 
hemian. A  place  to  sleep  to-night,  plenty 
to  eat,  a  little  more  than  plenty  to  drink, 
a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was 
happy  and  the  world  was  bright. 

It  was  late  when  Norton,  tired  of  wan- 
dering about  the  streets,  started  in  search 
of  a  lodging  on  the  East  Side.  Fitful 
gusts  of  wind  whirled  through  the  streets 
in  advance  of  a  storm  hurrying  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  a  fine  drizzling  rain  began 
to  fall. 

Norton  took  a  car,  for  he  had  drifted 
further  up  town  than  was  usual  for  him, 
As  he  stood  on  the  rear  platform,  a  fire 
engine  dashed  by  with  shrill  whistle  and 
clanging  bell,  and  he  watched  it  with  in- 
terest as  it  sped  along.  The  dangerous 
position  of  the  driver,  recklessly  urging 
his  horses  through  the  crowded  streets, 


appealed  to  him  strongly  and  he  followed 
it  with  his  eyes  until  it  swerved  around 
a  corner  on  two  wheels.  Another  engine 
closely  followed  by  the  hook  and  ladder, 
flashed  for  a  moment  into  the  lights  of 
Broadway  and  disappeared  in  the  wake 
of  the  first.  Clang!  Ding!  Ding! 
Clang!  A  hose-cart  burst  into  view,  a 
glimpse  of  plunging  horses,  set  faces  of 
men  clinging  for  life  to  the  swaying  ve- 
hicle, and  it  was  gone. 

"Must  be  near  here,"  remarked  anoth- 
er spectator,  addressing  Norton.  But  he 
received  no  answer  for  that  excitable  in- 
dividual had  already  swung  himself 
lightly  from  the  swiftly  going  car  and 
was  on  his  way  to  the  fire. 

Reaching  Fifth  Avenue  he  encounter- 
ed a  large  crowd  through  which  he  work- 
ed his  v;ay  with  difficulty,  for  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  be  satisfied  with  stand- 
ing in  the  rear. 

The  fire  was  apparently  beyond  control 
of  the  force  fighting  it.  A  handsome 
mansion  was  evidently  doomed.  Lurid 
flames  shot  from  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  basement  and  first  story,  showing 
that  the  fire  had  started  below.  As  Nor- 
ton approached  as  near  as  he  dared  to 
the  fire-lines,  he  observed  something  fa- 
miliar about  the  house.  The  dignified 
residence,  standing  alone  on  the  corner, 
with  the  well-kept  lawn  and  trees,  a  rare 
sight  in  New  York ;  the  handsome  brown 
stone  of  the  piazza  and  enclosure  of  the 
English  basement. 

"By  George!"  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"It's  her  house,  the  little  fairy's."  And 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind,  "I 
wonder  if  she  is  safe?  I  suppose  all  are 
out,  but  I  wish  I  was  sure.  Great  heav- 
ens, any  one  in  that  upper  story  couldn't 
possibly  get  out  alive." 

The  crowd  surged  back  to  make  room 
for  two  more  engines.  The  flames  roar- 
ed. The  heat  was  intense  and  the  fire- 
men were  driven  back.  The  entire  lower 
part  of  the  building  was  enveloped  in  one 
great  blaze. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  wild  shriek,  a 
woman's  voice.  "My  God,  Nellie,  my 
little  girl,  my  baby!" 
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The  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  crowd 
and  every  eye  was  lifted  in  horror  to  the 
third-story  window.  There,  in  her  little 
white  gown,  her  golden  hair  gleaming 
red  in  the  weird  light  of  the  fire,  stood 
the  frightened  child.  Her  face  was 
drawn  with  terror  and.  the  blue  eyes  star- 
ed wildly  down  at  the  horror-stricken 
crowd. 

Ladders  were  quickly  lifted,  only  to  be 
dropped  again  in  despair.  No  man  could 
approach  near  enough  to  that  blazing 
pile  to  erect  one. 

"The  life-net,  bring  the  life-net!"  a 
voice  roared.  But  the  order  was  im- 
mediately rescinded.  No  human  being 
could  make  the  leap  from  that  window, 
half  across  the  street,  and  the  net  could 
be  placed  no  nearer. 

Six  streams  of  water  poured  into  the 
fire,  but  to  no  avail.  The  fire  was  gain- 
ing at  a  terrific  rate. 

Suddenly  an  excited  man  plunged 
through  the  crowd.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  child.  Rushing  toward  the  front 
steps,  he  attempted  to  leap  through  the 
flames,  but  was  stopped  by  a  policeman. 
Struggling  desperately,  he  cried  in  a 
voice  of  anguish,  "Great  God,  men,  in 
five  minutes  the  walls  will  fall.  Let  me 
go,  let  me  go,  I  say !  You  all  stand  here 
like  dummies.  Can  nothing  be  done?  In 
the  name  of  Heaven,  can  nothing  be 
done  ?" 

A  great  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
throng  as  the  half-crazed  father  made 
his  appeal,  but  suddenly  a  voice  rang  out, 
a  voice  so  thrilling  in  the  intensity  of  its 
determination,  that  everyone  listened  and 
heeded. 

"Yes,  something  can  be  done,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it.  Chief,  get  out  your  life- 
net  and  get  it  quick.  I  am  going  after 
that  girl." 

The  man  who  spoke  was  Harry  Nor- 
ton. He  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the 
mother's  cry  and  take  in  the  situation. 
His  quick  eye  had  passed  from  object  to 
object  in  the  air  above,  until  finally  his 
heart  throbbed  with  exultation,  for  his 
plan  was  made.  A  plan  so  wild,  so  au- 
dacious that  few  men  there  would  have 


given  it  credence,  but — they  did  not  know 
Harry  Norton. 

"I'll  get  that  girl  down  safe  to  her  mo- 
ther or  burn  like  a  rat  trying,"  was  the 
thought  that  flashed  through  his  mind. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  eager  watchers,, 
he  disappeared  into  the  house  opposite 
the  burning  mansion.  A  moment  later 
he  stood  on  the  roof.  No  one  guessed 
his  purpose,  but  when  with  a  leap  like  a 
flying  squirrel  he  shot  straight  out  over 
the  pavement,  a  loud  cry  arose  but  was 
changed  to  a  low  murmur  of  surprise  and 
admiration  as  he  landed  lightly  as  a  bird 
upon  the  telephone  wires  eight  feet  below 
him.  A  moment  later  he  stood  upon 
the  cross-piece  of  the  pole,  from  which  a 
strong  cable  composed  of  several  wires 
was  stretched  across  the  street  to  the  op- 
posite pole. 

"Is  the  man  a  human  bird  ?"  wondered 
the  breathless  crowd  below,  as  they  saw 
him  start  on  his  dangerous  mission. 

In  suspense  the  eager  throng  watched 
the  cool-headed  man  swaying  upon  the 
slender  wire  high  above  them  making  his 
way  rapidly  toward  the  burning  house. 
He  did  not  walk,  he  did  not  crawl — it 
seemed  to  the  excited  spectators  that  he 
simply  flew  through  the  air.  Reaching 
the  second  pole,  he  was  within  four  feet 
of  the  third-story  window,  from  which 
the  sash  had  been  broken.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  leaped  as  before  and  disappear- 
ed into  the  house.  A  great  cloud  of 
smoke  burst  from  the  opening  as  if  in 
exultation  at  the  prospect  of  another  vic- 
tim. 

The  great  crowd  held  its  breath.  At 
any  second  now  the  walls  might  fall. 
Then  a  wild  cheer  burst  from  the  street. 
Framed  in  the  window  casement  was  a 
picture  to  thrill  the  stoutest  heart.  The 
dauntless  hero,  with  a  tiny  form  bound 
across  his  shoulder  with  a  knotted  sheet, 
stood  poised  for  a  leap  to  the  wires.  If 
he  should  miss  them !  The  thought  was 
too  horrible,  and  many  eyes  turned  away 
in  dread.  But  Harry  Norton  had  never 
missed.  And  even  now  when  handicap- 
ped with  the  extra  weight  he  bore,  the 
splendid  confidence  of  years  did  not  fail 
him. 
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The  leap  was  made,  the  wire  was  gain- 
ed., and  not  a  sound  escaped  the  watchers 
as  he  began  the  hazardous  return. 

"The  life-net !"  he  cried  hoarsely.  "In 
the  middle  of  the  street !" 

Harry  Norton's  work  was  not  yet  done. 
As  he  swung  out  upon  the  wire  a  hungry 
tongue  of  flame  reached  for  him  from 
the  window.  The  fire  had  gained  the 
upper  story,  but  he  had  cheated  it  of  its 
victim.  As  he  hung  half-way  across  the 
street,  nearly  exhausted,  and  dexterously 
unbound  the  sheet  which  had  done  such 
good  service,  a  voice  cried: 

"Hurrah,  men  !•  I  recognize  him.  On- 
ly one  man  who  could  cross  that  wire. 
Three  che*ers  for  Harry  Norton,  the 
champion  high- wire  artist  of  the  world !" 


The  cheers  given  with  a  will  put  new 
strength  into  the  exhausted  hero,  as  he 
gently  let  the  little  girl  down  his  arm's 
length  and  dropped  her  safely  into  the  net 
held  by  willing  hands  beneath  him. 

A  moment  later  he  followed  her. 
Eager  hands  lifted  him  and  bore  him  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Is  he  injured?  Is  he 
badly  hurt?"  were  the  anxious  questions 
as  a  crowd  collected  about  him  with  many 
offers  of  assistance. 

He  rose  and  looked  about  eagerly. 

"Where  is  the  girl?"  he  asked. 

"Safe  with  her  mother,"  was  the  joy- 
ous answer.  "Whv,  do  you  want  to  see 
her?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  bystanders,  "I  do,  I  owe  her  two 
dollars." 


MARIE 


By  FANCHON  METIN  GUERRECHAMP 


r^ID  you  ever  hear  of  the  Village  of 
Planches  in  the  Jura  Mountains? 
The  name  will  awaken  memories  in  the 
woman's  voice.  "My  God,  Nellie,  my 
minds  of  artists  and  authors  who  have 
stopped  there  on  their  way  to  Switzer- 
land. The  arrival  of  the  dihgence  is  the 
sole  diversion  of  the  villagers.  It  is  al- 
most a  great  event.  Many  seize,  upon  the 
merry  postillion  to  get  the  papers  ;  others 
for  boxes  and  packages  from  Paris,  for 
the  women  of  Planches  are  coquettish  and 
not  a  little  vain. 

Planches  is  in  a  valley.  On  each  side 
are  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  stony,  the 
country  wild.  Trees  intertwine  in  a 
tangled  mass  overhead.  Wild  grasses  on 
the  borders  of  the  ravines  ornament  this 
lost  corner  of  the  earth,  which  overlooks 
Switzerland,  giving  a  grand  view. 

It  was  twilight.  The  sun  had  left  the 
horizon  rosy  from  his  last  embrace,  and 
a  cloudless  sky  glowed  in  tlie  tone  of  the 
moment.     Then   darkness   fell  suddenly. 


Little  Marie's  adorable  nose  was  in 
the  air.  Her  blue  eyes  contained  an  in- 
finite sweetness ;  her  lips,  parted  in  a 
smile,  revealed  pearls  in  coral.  Such  was 
Alarie,  in  her  sixteen  years,  her  basket 
on  her  arm,  and  her  skirt  turned  up.  She 
was  walking-  briskly,  for  the  autumn 
freshness  penetrated.  She  met  comrades 
young  and  careless  like  herself,  but  she 
did  not  stop  to  talk  to  them.  She  hasten- 
ed along  in  the  gathering  dusk,  toward 
the  chalet,  where  her  good  grandfather 
whom  she  adored,  was  waiting. 

The  chalet  appeared  tiny  in  the  valley 
below.  Marie  adored  this  valley,  this 
solitary  spot  where  she  was  born,  where 
her  father  and  mother  had  died.  For  a 
long  time  she  had  lived  alone  with  her 
grandfather.  She  was  his  only  joy  and 
sustenance.  She  had  made  her  first  com- 
munion, like  a  little  saint,  and  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  family  to  work  by  the 
day.  To-night  as  she  returned,  it  was 
with  eager  pleasure  that  she  brought  her 
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modest  salary  to  her  grandfather. 
"Good  evening,  Mignonne!" 
"Good  evening,  grandfather !" 
Marie,  after  pressing-  the  old  man  in 
her  arms,  went  inside.    On  the  oaken  ta- 
ble in  a  tureen  of  brown  earthenware 
smoked  the  pot-au-feu  of  the  pheasant. 
She  emptied  her  pocket  upon  the  table 
and  watched  the  old  man  count  one  by 
one  the  twelve  sous  earned  by  her  work, 
Twelve  sous !     It  was  upon  this  that 
they  lived.     Thanks  to  her,  grandfather 
was  not  compelled  to  beg  and  could  buy 
a  new  blouse  each  year  with  the  savings. 
Twelve  sous  meant  comfort  in  the  little 
house — meant  happiness. 

But  happiness  does  not  last  always. 
Love  had  taken  possession  of  the  child's 
heart.  Marie  loved  and  believed  herself 
loved.  After  the  evening  meal,  when  all 
was  quiet  in  the  cottage,  she  went  on  tip- 
toe to  her  window,  opened  it  and  listened. 
At  first  she  heard  nothing  but  the  wind 
in  the  trees  ;  then  came  the  noise  of  a 
step,  still  far  away,  which  she  recognized 
instantly.     It  is  he  ! 

She  wished  to  shut  her  window,  but 
love  sang  such  a  sweet  refrain  in  her  ear 
that  she  could  only  resist  feebly.  This 
was  the  first  meeting ;  there  was  time  yet. 
She  hesitated.  But  he  was  there,  behind 
the  hedge. 

He  came  close  to  the  window.  He. 
smiled  jovously,  and  extended  his  arms. 

"MarieV' 

She  said  nothing.  She  trembled  with 
emotion.  It  was  wrong,  she  knew.  But 
the  night  was  beautiful,  and — she  loved 
him. 

"Marie!" 

She  answered  his  appeal  by  veiling  her 
eyes  and  taking  his  arm.  How  handsome, 
how  tall,  such  a  figure!  She  thought. 
"He  is  a  gentleman." 

Andre  Demont  had  been  in  the  village 
three  months.  He  was  the  notary's  clerk, 
and  the  handsome  young  fellow  had  been 
much  bored  in  the  place.  He  had  seen 
Marie  at  the  notary's,  where  she  worked 
by  the  day.  She  pleased  him,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  charming  to  pass  his 
time  with  the  adorable  little  girl. 


The  first  meeting  led  to  a  second,  and 
then  others.  Finally,  every  evening,  arm- 
in-arm,  they  strolled  along  the  deserted 
by-ways  to  dream. 

Andre  swore  to  Marie  that  she  should 
be  his  wife ;  that  he  would  take  her  to 
the  city  to  live.  The  child  believed.  She 
indulged  fond  hopes,  whose  delicious 
perfume  filled  her  heart.  Several  months 
of  this  sweetness  passed,  when  one  day 
as  Marie  was  going  to  her  work,  one  of 
her  comrades  stopped  her  on  the  way- 
side. 

"Are  you  going  to  work  at  the  no- 
tary's?" asked  tall  Gervaise. 

"Yes,"  said  Marie. 

"But  have  you  not  heard  the  news?" 

"News  ?" 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  then?" 

"No." 

"Ah !  So  you  know  nothing,"  con- 
tinued Gervaise,  mockingly.  "Are  you 
quite  sure?  You  are  not  aware  of  the 
clerk's  departure?" 

"Has  he  gone?"  Marie  asked,  in  a  dull 
voice. 

"Only  for  a  few  days." 

Marie  breathed  again. 

"He  has  gone  to  Champagnolles,  to 
see  his  future  bride,  a  handsome  girl  and 
a  great  lady,  my  dear,  a  young  lady  with 
a  dot !  She  is  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Pierre  Laristand  ;  you  know  the  inn  very 
well  where  the  Rousse's  diligence  relays." 

"Mon  dieu !  mon  dieu !  I  know  nothing 
about  it,"  cried  Marie. 

"This  young  lady  has  thirty  thousand 
francs,  my  dear.  My!  It  is  a  pretty 
penny.  You  understand,  few  men  could 
resist  such  a  temptation.  I  have  heard 
that  the  wedding  will  take  place  directly 
after  Saint  Martin's  day." 

"No,  no,  it  is  impossible,"  cried  Marie, 
madly.  "It  cannot  be  true.  Gervaise, 
you  are  not  telling  me  the  truth.  Say 
you  are  not." 

"Hurry  to  the  notary's  and  you  will 
find  out.  The  whole  country  is  talking 
about  it,  and  you  the  clerk's  good  friend, 
know  nothing  of  it.  We  know  about 
your  love  afifair.    Our  cure  knows  every- 
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thing.  You  are  supplanted,  my  dear. 
We,  you  know,  are  only  peasants.  Made- 
moiselle Laristand  came  yesterday  to  the 
study.  She  was  dressed  like  a  princess. 
Everybody  noticed  her  when  she  entered 
her  carriage  with  Andre  and  Pierre  Lar- 
istand,  who  was  puffed  up  with  pride. 
He  is  going  to  buy  the  practice  of  the 
country,  so  you  will  see  your  clerk 
again." 

Marie  made  no  reply.  She  ran  away, 
followed  by  the  delighted  glances  of  tall 
Gervaise. 

The  clerk  was  to  be  married !  Vehicles 
filled  with  guests  from  the  neighboring 
villages  were  rolling  along  the  dusty 
highways. 

Mocking  voices  cried  to  Marie  : 
"Look!     There   goes   the   clerk's   old 
sweetheart." 

The  child  turned  her  pretty  head.  She 
had  put  on  her  Sunday  clothes — a  black 
dress  and  a  little  bonnet,  and  on  her 
breast  shone  a  golden  cross  which  had 
come  to  her  from  her  mother. 

The  village  was  in  holiday  attire.  Birds 
were  singing.  The  trees,  covered  with 
blossoms,  waved  their  branches  slowly  in 
the  morning  breeze. 

Marie  looked  through  her  tears  at  the 
little  village  where  she  was  born,  where 
she  lived  and  loved,  and  where  she  had 
hoped  to  die.  She  felt  that  she  must  see 
the  man  she  had  loved  so  well. 

With  lagging  step,  as  if  to  put  off  the 
sacrifice  she  had  resolved  upon,  she  de- 
scended to  the  valley  where  the  little 
church  was  bathed  in  sunlight. 

She  went  in  and  knelt  before  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin. 

A  flood  of  sunlight  enveloped  her  neck 
and  warmed  her  trembling  limbs.  Before 
her  e^^es,  the  stone  saints  seemed  to  come 
to  life  and  advance  toward  her,  as  if  to 
protect. 

The  child  felt  cold,  and  violent  chili 
shook  her  frail  body.  In  an  hour  Andre's 
marriage  w^ould  take  place.  Would  she 
have  the  courage  to  await  the  solemn  mo- 
ment? She  lost  herself  in  dreams,  her 
head  buried  in  her  hands. 

But  a  brutal  reality  woke  her. 


It  was  the  tall  Gervaise,  who  was  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  on  the  high  altar. 
He  said  to  her : 

"They  are  going  to  put  you  out  of 
doors,  do  you  hear?  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  cure !  Here  is  a  pretty  affair,  indeed. 
A  run-a-bout,  a  nothing-at-all !  We  do 
not  want  a  scandal." 

"I  must  put  you  out,  my  girl,"  said  the 
Sacristan,  who  was  dusting  the  benches. 
"You  must  not  have  a  heartache  to-day, 
though  your  clerk  is  to  marry  a  great 
lady.'' 

Marie  heard  no  more.  She  wxnt  away 
heartbroken,  her  spirit  crushed.  Aftei 
walking  a  long  time,  she  found  herself 
before  her  home  where,  upon  the  thres- 
hold, in  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine,  her 
old  grandfather  w^as  sleeping.  Marie 
bent  down  and  pressed  her  lips  upon  his 
white  hairs. 

"I  shall  come  back  soon,"  said  she. 

She  descended  into  the  valley  again, 
and,  without  turning  her  head,  reached 
the  road. 

Where  was  she  going?  She  did  not 
know.  She  walked  on  and  on  for  an 
hour,  without  resting.  Reaching  a  ra- 
vine, she  stopped,  out  of  breath. 

At  her  feet  was  the  "Devil's  Trough." 
She  could  hear  the  rhythmic  noise  of  fall- 
ing stones  dropping  from  depth  to  depth. 
The  yawning  gulf  attracted  her.  Waters 
of  a  snowy  whiteness  bathed  the  ragged 
moss-covered  rocks. 

For  more  than  a  century  a  legend 
frightened  away  all  the  voung  girls  of  the 
village.  A  great  and  beautiful  lady  was 
drowned  in  the  trough,  it  said,  and  every 
evening  her  soul  came  back  to  speak  with 
the  living. 

Marie  feared  nothing.  Her  eyes  were 
dry.  She  could  hear  the  discordant  mu- 
sic of  the  village  band.  , 

In  the  foaming  billows  at  her  feet  she 
seemed  to  see  a  fairy  with  shining  golden 
hair. 

"Come,"  said  the  fairy.  "Here  in  my 
palace  of  pure  crystal  thou  wilt  find  rest, 
riches  and  love." 

"Love!"  murmured  the  girl.  And 
charmed,  she  smiled  at  the  temptation. 

She  listened  again.    She  threw  her  lit- 
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tie  wooden  shoes  far  from  her,  and,  with 
childish  joy,  plunged  her  feet  into  the 
waters. 

"With  me  thou  wilt  be  happy,"  promis- 
ed the  fairy.  "Thou  wilt  find  again  a 
handsome  lover  and  one  more  noble  than 
he  who  deceived  thee.  Life,  as  thou 
knowest,  brings  with  it  only  suffering; 
rest  thyself  on  my  bosom.  I  will  pro- 
tect thee !" 

"To  love  again,  to  love  always !"  mur- 
mured the  girl,  and  slowly,  slowly,  her 
little  feet  disappeared  in  the  depth  up  to 
her  knees. 

"Thou  wilt  be  a  wife  and  mother  thy- 
self," continued  the  fairy. 


"And  I  shall  have  beautiful  little  chil- 
dren !"  sighed  Marie,  closing  her  eyes. 

"Come,  little  one,  it  is  eternal  love  that 
I  am  going  to  give  to  thee." 

"I  shall  have  beautiful  white  clothes 
like  Andre's  bride,"  said  the  child,  fold- 
ing her  hands.  "I  shall  be  loved  and 
adored  as  she  is !" 

She  resisted  no  longer.  She  was  not 
afraid.  This  nuptial  bed,  which  was 
offered  to  her,  was  soft  and  heaved  with 
whiteness.  She  delighted  in  the  caresses 
of  the  waters  which  mounted  to  her  face, 
and  veiled  it  in  silvery  foam.  A  little 
sigh  and— she  fell  asleep  on  the  fairy's 
bosom. 


A  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE 


By  WILLIAM  S.  BIRGE,  M.  D. 


J  HAD  seventy-five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  diamonds  in  my  possession 
— finely  cut  and  polished  stones — and 
was  ready  to  sail  on  the  French  steamer 
in  three  days. 

The  Cape  mails  had  arrived  the  night 
before.  When  I  went  to  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  I  found  a  letter  with  a  Lon- 
don post-mark  awaiting  me.  Opening  it 
hastil)^,  I  read: 

"You  will  be  closely  watched.  A  detective 
leaves  on  this  steamer — Pierre  Loti." 

"So,  thought  I,  the  Government  means 
to  be  sure  of  her  game  this  time,  and  has 
sent  a  man  to  shadow  me  the  voyage 
home.  Thanks,  Pierre  Loti,  for  your 
warning.  Things  will  have  to  be  worked 
shrewdly  to  smuggle  such  a  valuable  con- 
signment of  stones  into  the  country." 

But  I  had  done  it  before,  a  half  dozen 
times,  and  would  do  it  again  in  some 
way.  How  old  Pierre  managed  to  find 
out  every  time  a  detective  was  put  on 
my  track  was  more  than  I  could  tell. 
When  I  asked  him,  he  would  smile  and 
say;^    "Monsieur  Martin,  money  will  do 


much.  Every  man  has  his  price.  If  I 
had  money  enough  I  could  buy  every 
government  official  in  England  and 
France." 

After  breakfast,  I  lighted  a  cigar  and 
went  for  a  stroll,  to  think  of  a  safe  plan 
to  carry  my  diamonds  so  many  miles  and 
deliver  them  to  Pierre  Loti.  Never  be- 
fore had  a  detective  been  sent  so  far  to 
shadow  me.  It  had  alwavs  been  done  on 
the  other  side,  sometimes  by  one  coming 
down  in  the  pilot  boat  or  at  the  Customs 
Office. 

Clearly,  the  government  was  convinced 
that  it  was  I  they  wanted,  and  no  trouble 
or  expense  was  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
apprehending  me.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  was  by  far  the  largest  amount  I 
had  ever  carried  through.  If  I  were  un- 
successful, the  government  would  not 
only  be  amply  repaid  for  its  trouble,  but 
I  would  be  in  the  toils  for  a  good  term 
and  out  of  pocket  a  very  considerable 
sum.  Besides,  my  failure  might  mean 
financial  embarrassment  to  my  backer. 
The  stones  were  large  and  numbered 
three   hundred   and   eighty-four,   and  it 
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was  impossible  to  conceal  them  about  the 
person. 

If  I  was  the  object  of  so  much  solici- 
tation by  the  home  officials,  undoubtedly 
one  of  their  shrewdest  sleuths  was  to  be 
put  on  my  track.  I  pictured  in  my  mind 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  mig^ht  be,  and 
what  methods  he  would  employ.  If  he 
came  out  on  the  same  steamer  with  my 
letter,  as  it  informed  me,  he  must  be  in 
the  city  at  the  same  moment,  and  very 
likely  might  already  be  in  wait  for  me, 
although  the  diamonds,  as  well  as  myself, 
would  be  free  from  seizure  until  the 
steamer  reached  her  home  port. 

Very  likely  his  first  move  would  be  to 
visit  the  various  diamond  brokers  and  as- 
certain if  I  had  purchased  my  gems  of 
them,  and  to  what  amount.  I  felt  that 
I  had  not  much  to  fear  on  this  ground, 
as  my  dealings  had  been  conducted  whol- 
ly with  a  wily  old  Jew  by  the  name  of 
Levi  Rosenberg,  wh )  w^uld  not  betray 
my  confidence,  for  his  own  reputatiou 
was  far  from  savory. 

Many  a  valuable  stone  had  been  pur- 
chased for  a  third  of  its  real  value  of  the 
native  laborer  in  the  mines.  In  spite  of 
the  most  diligent  watching,  and  careful 
searching  to  which  they  were  always 
subjected  every  night  on  leaving  work, 
they  would  frequently  manage  to  steal  a 
valuable  gem.  Various  expedients  were 
often  resorted  to  for  their  concealment, 
such  as  cutting  a  gash  on  the  inside  of 
the  cheek  in  which  a  stone  might  be  in- 
serted or  swallowing  one  in  a  mass  of 
coarse  bread,  which  the  laborer,  with  the 
aid  of  an  emetic,  could  disgorge  later. 

Old  Levi  was  the  only  man  to  whom 
these  people  would  dare  go  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  stealings,  and  I  was  firmly 
convinced  that  he  had  come  by  one-half 
of  the  stones  I  had  in  my  possession  un- 
lawfully. 

I  strolled  back  to  the  hotel  with  no 
definite  plan  of  action,  but  determined,  if 
possible,  to  spot  my  man  and  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  individual 
between  whose  energies  and  my  own 
there  was  to  wage  a  war  for  the  posses- 
sion of  as  valuable  a  consignment  of  dia- 
monds as  ever  left  the  Cape  for  the  home 
market. 


There  were  but  two  guests  registered 
that  morning,  both  from  the  newly  ar- 
rived steamer,  the  Reverend  John  R. 
Hobbs,  Liverpool,  and  a  Miss  Bessie 
Hazen,  London.  I  met  them  both  at 
dinner  that  day.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man was  a  tall,  raw-boned  individual, 
with  hard  set  features  all  the  more  promi- 
nent because  clean  shaven.  Despite  his 
clerical  garb,  I  looked  with  distrust  up- 
on him,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
was  my  man,  and  that  the  role  of  clergy- 
man was  assumed. 

The  young  lady  might  have  been  thirty 
years  of  age.  She  was  rather  small  of 
stature,  had  delicate  features,  light  au- 
burn hair  and  blue  eyes.  A  typical  pic- 
ture of  a  West  country  English  lass,  she 
was  not  strikingly  handsome  but  attrac- 
tive, and  the  kind  that  any  man  w^ould 
take  to. 

The  reverend  gentleman  and  the  young 
lady  seemed  to  be  acquainted,  probably 
from  having  been  thrown  together  on  a 
long  ocean  voyage,  so  I  reasoned.  I 
gathered  from  their  conversation  that 
they  would  both  return  on  the  next 
steamer,  which  was  my  own.  This  all 
the  more  settled  the  fact  that  my  conclu- 
sions were  correct  in  regard  to  his  being 
a  detective.  He  also  informed  the  young 
lady  that  he  had  some  important  business 
matters  to  attend  to,  in  settling  up  the 
afifairs  of  a  deceased  relative,  which 
would  occupy  all  of  his  time  while  there. 
"Only  a  bluff,"  thought  I,  "to  put  me  off 
my  guard." 

After  dinner,  as  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  room.  Miss  Hazen  approached  me, 
and  said : 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  take  it  that 
you  are  no  stranger  here,  and  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  where  the 
cable  office  is  located,  as  I  wish  to  inform 
my  friends  at  home  of  my  safe  arrival. 

"With  great  pleasure,"  I  replied.  "It 
is  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel,  and,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  show  you." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  smilingly,  "if 
it  will  not  trouble  you  too  much." 

We  started  immediately,  and  in  a  few 
moments  were  at  the  cable  company's 
office.     She  wrote  a  brief  dispatch  in  ci- 
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pher,  after  which  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  hotel. 

"You  do  not  remain  at  the  Cape  long," 
I  said ;  "I  inferred  from  your  conversa- 
tion at  dinner  that  you  propose  return- 
ing' on  the  next  steamer?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  made  the  voy- 
age solely  for  my  health.  The  ocean  air 
is  so  beneficial,  you  know,  to  a  tired-out 
nervous  system.  It  has  worked  wonders 
with  me,  and  I  expect  by  the  time  I  get 
back  home  that  I  will  be  perfectly  well." 
"It  is  invigorating,"  I  said.  "I  also 
propose  to  be  a  voyager  home  on  the 
same  steamer,  and,  with  your  permission, 
it  will  be  most  agreeable  to  continue  our 
acquaintance." 

"Certainly,"  she  replied.  "It  will  in- 
deed, be  a  pleasure.  You  have  been  here 
so  long  that  you  can  tell  me  much  about 
the  Cape,  and  the  diamond  fields.  If  I 
were  only  going  to  be  here  longer,  I 
would  love  dearly  to  visit  the  mines,  and 
see  how  they  dig  out  real  stones.  Do  you 
know?"  She  looked  at  me  with  a  quiz- 
zical expression  in  her  clear  blue  eyes. 
"I  believe  if  there  is  anything  in  this 
world  that  I  have  a  weakness  for,  it  is 
diamonds,  but  then  I  suppose  all  women 
are  alike  in  that  respect." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  as  to  that,"  I 
replied,  "but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  most  precious  of  all  gems  ought 
to  be  attractive  to  any  woman.  It  is  too 
bad  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  here 
long  enough  to  visit  the  diamond  fields, 
but  there  is  one  day  between  this  and 
our  departure,  and  to-morrow  it  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  show  you  around 
Cape  Town,  and  give  you  some  idea  how 
business  is  carried  on  in  the  Metropolis 
of  South  Africa." 

"That  would  be  perfectly  delightful, 
but  I  fear  that  I  am  encroaching  upon 
your  good  nature." 

"Not  at  all.  I  am  at  leisure  until  we 
sail,  and  entirely  at  your  disposal."  I 
(lid  not  add  that  I  had  a  scheme  tn  my 
mind  whereby  I  hoped  to  utilize  this  pret- 
ty little  Miss  Hazen  in  the  future  for  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  Pierre  Loti  & 
Company  in  a  certain  diamond  transac- 
tion. 

The   following   day   I   devoted   myself 


wholly  to  Miss  Hazen,     We  visited  the 
various  public  buildings,  and  did  the  city 
quite  thoroughly.     She  saw  and  learned 
much  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal. 
I  found  her  a  most  interesting  compan- 
ion, and  felt  amply  repaid  for  the  time 
and  trouble  spent  in  her  behalf.     That 
night    I   had   my  baggage  packed,   and 
sent  to  the  steamer  which  was  to  sail  at 
two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.     I  was 
just  about  to  retire  for  the  night  when 
I  received  a  call  from  old  Levi,  the  Jew. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a 
call  that  evening  from  a  young  English 
woman,  who  from  his  description  I  knew 
must  be  Miss   Hazen.      She  wished  to 
purchase  a  valuable  stone  to  take  home 
with  her.     He  had  sold  her  two  small 
ones  at  a  good  price,  all  that  he  had  of 
any  value,  as  I  had  cleaned  him  out  al- 
most entirely  by  the  large  purchase  I  had 
made.     "I  told  her,"  said  Levi,  "that  I 
had  disposed  of  a  large  consignment  to 
an  English  gentleman  a  few  days  before. 
She  appeared     somewhat     disappointed 
that  I  had  no  larger  stones,  but  finally 
said  she  thought  those  would  do  and  took 
them.     If  I  had  only  kept  one  of  those 
larger  stones  of  yours  I  could  have  got- 
ten twice  its  real  value,  for  she  was  no 
judge  of  diamonds,"  and  the  old  man  al- 
most chided  himself  for  selling  me  the 
gems  at  what  he  called  a  ruinous  price. 
"Singular,"     thought     I,     "that  Miss 
Hazen  should  have  stumbled  upon  old 
Levi's  place  when  there   were   a   dozen 
more  pretentious  on  the  street."     I  felt 
a  little  vexed,  too,  that  I  was  not  consult- 
ed  in   the   matter,    but   then   I   thought 
there  was  no  accounting  for  a  woman's 
whims,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

I  did  not  see  Miss  Hazen  at  breakfast 
the  following  morning,  and,  in  response 
to  my  inquiry  at  the  office,  was  told  that 
her  meal  had  been  served  at  an  early 
hour  in  her  room,  and  that  she  had  left 
the  hotel. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  before  we  sail- 
ed. She  appeared  at  dinner  on  the  steam- 
er that  evening,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  the  steward  had  assigned  her  a  seat 
next  my  own.  It  seemed  as  though  fate 
had  thrown  her  in  my  way,  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance,  with   every  prospect  of  our 
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becoming  firm  friends.  The  Rev.  John 
Hobbs  had  a  seat  opposite,  a  Httle  to  my 
right,  and  I  wished  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  it  had  been  at  another  ta- 
ble, such  a  dishke  had  I  taken  to  him. 

Miss  Hazen  was  as  agreeable  as  ever, 
and  in  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to  why 
I  had  not  seen  her  at  breakfast  that 
morning,  told  me  that  she  had  it  served 
early  that  she  might  take  a  stroll  about 
town  before  leaving  for  her  long  voyage. 
I  felt  like  asking  her  if  she  had  been 
purchasing  any  more  diamonds.  Then  I 
reflected  that  it  was  none  of  my  business, 
and  that  I  would  not  be  impolite  enough 
to  pry  into  her  private  affairs  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  be  disagreeable  to  her. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  about  the 
deck  for  a  while.  I  then  brought  up  a 
couple  of  steamer  chairs,  and  we  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  chat- 
ting about  various  things.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  she  was  the  best  informed 
young  woman  that  it  had  ever  been  my 
chance  to  meet.  There  were  but  thirty 
cabin  passengers,  an  unusually  small 
number  for  that  season  of  the  year,  and 
as  few  of  them  were  ladies,  I  considered 
myself  most  fortunate  in  having  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Hazen. 

As  the  days  passed,  we  became  better 
acquainted ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  were  like  old  friends.  She  even  con- 
fided to  me  little  secrets  of  her  past  life, 
such  as  one  might  tell  a  brother,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  at  times,  by  the  many  ques- 
tions with  which  she  would  ply  me,  that 
she  sought  an  equal  confidence  on  my 
own  part. 

The  Reverend  John  Hobbs  I  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  but  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  be  friendly  and  would  often 
seek  to  draw  me  into  conversation.  At 
times  I  would  humor  him,  but  I  always 
felt  ill  at  ease,  fearing  that  he  was  only 
seeking  a  knowledge  of  my  affairs  to  be 
used  to  my  future  disadvantage.  How 
correct  my  conclusions  were,  the  future 
will  disclose. 

"Mr.  Martin,"  Miss  Hazen  said  to  me 
one  day,  as  we  sat  conversing  on  the 
main  deck,  "are  you  a  judge  of  dia- 
monds ?" 

"Why,   yes.   Miss   Hazen,"    I   replied, 


"I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  that 
line,  and  I  believe  I  can  tell  a  good  stone 
when  I  see  it." 

"I  think  I  told  you  the  other  day  that 
I  had  a  weakness  that  way,  and,  do  you 
know,  I  purchased  two  small  stones  of  a 
broker  to  take  home  with  me?" 

"Of  old  Levi,  the  Jew,"  I  said,  feeling 
the  opportunity  to  chide  her  a  little  too 
good  to  pass.  "You  purchased  them  the 
night  before  we  sailed,"  I  continued, 
"two  small  but  fairly  good  stones,  and 
paid  for  them  at  least  one-third  more 
than  their  actual  value." 

"Why,  Mr.  Martin,  I  believe  you  are 
a  wizard.  How  did  you  learn  what  I 
thought  only  known  to  myself  and  the 
old  Jew  in  question?" 

"Oh,  that  is  most  easily  explained, 
Miss  Hazen.  I  have  had  some  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Levi  Rosenberg,  and  met 
him  that  evening  after  you  had  made 
your  purchase.  He  informed  me  of  the 
purchase  and  said  that  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  not  some  better  stones  to  show 
you,  as  he  thought  he  could  have  gotten 
a  fancy  price  for  them." 

"Did  he  say  that,"  she  replied,  looking 
slightly  vexed,  as  I  thought,  at  the  idea 
that  she  had  been  taken  in.  "Then,  Mr. 
Martin,  you  must  have  been  the  gentle- 
man he  spoke  of,  who  purchased  the  large 
consignment  of  stones." 

I  felt  that  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
that  Miss  Hazen  had  really  profited  more 
by  my  attempted  chiding  than  I  had  de- 
rived amusement.  I  hardly  knew  what 
course  was  best,  but  I  wished,  if  possi- 
ble, to.  get  her  to  help  me  out  of  my  di- 
lemma when  we  reached  the  other  side. 
I  felt  that  I  might  as  well  begin  my 
campaign  at  once,  so,  putting  on  a  bold 
front,  I  said : 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret,  Miss  Hazen?" 

"Do  you  think  it  safe  to  trust  a  woman 
with  such  a  valuable  secret,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin?" 

"I  think  that  I  can  trust  you,"  I  re- 
plied, "but  what  do  you  mean  by  my  se- 
cret being  a  valuable  one  ?" 

"Why,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
is  valuable,  is  it  not?  And  that  is  the 
amount  of  the  diamonds  old  Levi  said 
you  purchased.    You  had  better  not  trust 
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me,  Mr.  Martin.  You  know  the  saying, 
'smuggled  goods  are  a  dangerous  cargo.' 
You  might  get  into  trouble  on  the  ar- 
rival home."  She  shook  her  little  finger 
at  me  playfully.  "Why,"  she  continued, 
"I  might  be  brought  into  court  as  a  wit- 
ness against  you,  and  that  would  be  aw- 
ful, you  know,"  and  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  in  evident  horror  at  the 
thought. 

"All  this  is  nonsense,  Miss  Hazen.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  smuggled  dia- 
monds. You  seem  to  divine  my  secret 
without  my  telling,  and  even  if  I  were 
the  guilty  party  that  you  picture  me, 
surely  you  would  not  wish  to  appear 
against  me  in  a  French  court.  I  know 
you  too  well  for  that." 

"A  person  might  have  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Martin.  The  law  has  a  way  of  making 
valuable  witnesses  out  of  unwilling  par- 
ties sometimes."  She  looked  at  me  in  a 
way  that  I  did  not  then  understand. 

"Really,  Miss  Hazen,  you  are  an  enig- 
ma. I  thought  that  I  was  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature,  but  you  have  taken 
the  conceit  out  of  me,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  a 
self-confessed  rascal,  or  simply  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman  on  a  business  trip  to 
France." 

"Aside  from  all  joking.  Mr.  Martin," 
she  said,  tapping  the  deck  with  her  little 
foot,  "after  you  told  me  about  meeting 
Levi,  the  Jew,  and  my  purchasing  the 
stones  of  him,  I  could  not  help  connect- 
ing you  with  the  large  diamond  transac- 
tion he  told  me  about.  Of  course,  you 
may  not  be  the  man,  and  you  do  not  seem 
like  a  horrid  smuggler  anyway.  You 
will  pardon  me,  I  know,  for  even  the 
bare  suggestion.  If  you  wish  to  confide 
a  secret  to  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
hear  it,  but  remember,  a  secret  possess- 
ed by  two,  is  a  secret  no  longer." 

We  were  interrupted  at  this  moment 
by  the  Reverend  John  Hobbs,  who  sud- 
denly stepped  out  of  the  companionway 
a  few  feet  distant.  Whether  he  had  ov- 
erheard a  part  of  our  conversation  was 
more  than  I  could  tell,  but  it  taught  me 
a  lesson  to  be  more  cautious  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  future.  Our  conversation 
was  now  changed  to  other  topics,  and  as 


the  reverend  gentleman  was  interested 
in  the  current  literature  of  the  day  and 
a  ready  talker,  I  for  once  remained  a 
patient  listener,  and  although  I  disliked 
the  man,  I  could  not  help  being  interested 
in  the  animated  conversation  between 
himself  and  Miss  Hazen,  who  proved 
equally  well  informed. 

That  night  as  I  lay  in  my  berth,  I 
thought  over  my  conversation  with  Miss 
Hazen.  I  had  been  determined  to  make 
a  confidant  of  her,  and,  by  the  offer  of 
one  of  the  finest  stones  in  the  lot,  get  her 
to  conceal  the  gems  about  her  person  and 
take  them  ashore  safely.  But  if  the 
Reverend  John  Hobbs  suspected  my  in- 
tentions, would  she  not  also  be  submit- 
ted to  a  careful  search?  If  so,  the  com- 
plication would  be  doubled,  and  Miss 
Hazen  as  well  as  myself,  would  have  to 
face  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

There  was  no  alternative  then,  a,s 
things  stood,  but  to  make  out  a  schedule 
of  my  personal  effects,  diamonds  includ- 
ed, pay  the  enormous  duties,  and  Pierre 
Loti  and  I  would  have  had  our  trouble 
for  our  pains,  and  have  to  pocket  our 
losses  with  as  becoming  grace  as  possi- 
ble. 

After  that  night  I  was  as  attentive  as 
before  to  Miss  Hazen,  but  the  subject  of 
diamonds  was  most  carefully  avoided 
and  although  at  times  she  with  womanly 
curiosity  sought  to  draw  from  me  the 
secret  I  had  to  divulge,  I  always  turned 
it  off  with  a  joke. 

We  had  nearly  reached  Havre.  In  two 
days  more  I  would  set  foot  on  terra 
firma.  I  was  certainly  in  a  dilemma  re- 
garding the  diamonds,  and  for  once  in 
my  life  luck  seemed  to  have  deserted  me. 
I  felt  that  Miss  Hazen  would  not  be  a 
iparty  to  an  illegal  transaction.  I  had 
played  rhy  cards  and  lost,  and  was  not 
in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  I  was 
about  to  retire  to  my  room  the  last  night 
of  our  stay  on  board,  when  I  heard  a 
step  behind  me,  and  a  voice  exclaim, 
"Mr.  Martin,  a  moment  please."  I  turn- 
ed to  find  myself  confronted  by  the  Rev- 
erend John  Hobbs. 

I  thought  the  trouble  about  to  begin. 

"Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "what  can  I  do  for 
you,  Mr.  Hobbs?" 
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"Harry  Martin,  you  are  a  fool,  and  a 
full-fledged  one  at  that.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  in  private.  Now  that  that  little 
devil  of  a  Miss  Hazen  has  gone  to  her 
room,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  my  enter- 
ing yours.     She  cannot  see  us." 

"You  are  not  sparing  of  your  compli- 
ments, Mr.  Hobbs.  T  am  not  accustom- 
ed to  be  called  down  in  this  manner.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  see  what  there  is  between 
us  that  demands  a  discussion  in  private." 

"Supposing  that  I  should  say  that  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dia- 
monds is  the  reason,"  he  whispered, 
"would  that   satisfy  you?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "you  are  an  infernal 
old  imposter,  prowling  around  here  in 
this  clerical  garb,  but  you  will  never 
catch  me  with  any  of  your  tricks,  rest 
assured  of  that." 

"No  need  of  that,  Mr.  Martin,  for  you 
are  nearly  caught  already.  I  never  saw 
a  man  so  completely  fooled  in  my  life  as 
-you  have  been  all  this  voyage.  That 
charming  Miss  Hazen  who  has  been  your 
almost  constant  companion  since  you  first 
met,  is  the  government  detective  sent  out 
to  shadow  you,  and  of  which  you  receiv- 
ed due  notice  in  Pierre  Loti's  letter.  You 
were  not  looking  for  a  woman  in  the 
case,  and  fixed  all  of  your  suspicions  on 
m.e.  Much  to  my  satisfaction,  however, 
for  it  has  enabled  me  to  play  my  part 
without  fear  of  detection." 

"The  devil,"  I  replied,  and,  unlocking 
the  door  of  my  stateroom,  I  invited  him 
to  enter. 

"Now,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  motioning 
him  to  a  seat,  "be  so  good  as  to  explain 
yourself.  My  head  is  in  such  a  whirl 
that  I  must  confess  I  am  almost  begin- 
ning to  doubt  whether  I  am  really  Harry 
Martin." 

"Well,  to  begin,  Mr.  Martin,  I  am  Mr. 
Hedge,  a  particular  friend  of  Pierre 
Loti,  and  have  disposed  of  many  con- 
signments in  the  home  markets  to  advan- 
tage, as  you  well  know.  You  have  never 
seen  me  but  twice,  and  both  times  I  wore 
a  full  beard.  My  present  disguise,  you 
must  acknowledge,  is  a  very  natural  one. 
Pierre  Loti  has  means  of  his  own  of  se- 
curing information,  and  he  learned  that 
a  detective  w^as  to  be  sent  out  to  make 


sure  of  you.  He  wrote  you  a  letter. 
Later,  he  learned  this  detective  was  to 
be  a  woman,  and  a  remarkably  clever  one 
at  that.  This  complicated  matters  some- 
what, and  to  make  sure  you  would  have 
no  difficulty,  1  was  sent  out  as  the  Rev- 
erend John  Hobbs,  an  entirely  unsus- 
picious person.  You  will  do  me  credit, 
I  know,  to  allow  that  1  have  played  my 
part  well,  and  that  you  have  once  nearly 
gotten  yourself  into  the  toils  through  the 
bewitching  influence  of  a  comely  face. 
You  made  a  bold  move,  Mr.  Martin.  I 
could  see  through  it  all,  and,  if  Miss 
liazen  had  been  other  than  what  she  is, 
she  would  probably  have  carried  the  dia- 
monds ashore  for  you,  and  your  scheme 
would  have  worked  to  perfection.  It 
now  remains  for  me  to  circumvent  what- 
ever plans  she  may  have  laid.  Has  she 
seen  the  diamonds?" 

"Most  assuredly  not,  but  she  is  confi- 
dent that  I  have  them  in  my  possession, 
although  I  have  never  acknowledged 
that." 

"There  is  but  one  plan  for  us  to  pur- 
sue, Mr.  Martin.  We  must  not  be  seen 
together  again.  I  will  take  the  diamonds 
and  secrete  them  about  my  person.  You 
will  be  the  only  object  of  suspicion.  You 
will  be  held  and  submitted  to  a  most 
thorough  examination.  Miss  Hazen  is 
positive  that  she  has  bagged  her  game. 
Imagine  her  surprise  and  discomfort 
when  you  are  discharged  and  she  finds 
out  that  she  has  been  checkmated.  The 
diamonds  meanwhile  will  be  safe  from  all 
customs  interference." 

The  gems  were  delivered  to  Mr. 
Hedge.  I  felt  chagrined  at  my  failure, 
but  greatly  relieved  to  find  a  way  out 
of  my  difficulty. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  steamer  hove 
to  for  the  pilot  to  come  aboard,  I  said  to 
Miss  Hazen,  "how  about  your  diamonds  ? 
Are  you  not  afraid  they  will  be  seized  as 
contraband  ?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  shall  enter  them  at  the 
Customs.  Besides,  they  are  of  little  value. 
But  that  seventy-five  thousand  dollars' 
worth,  Mr.  Martin.  Dear  me,  I  should 
think  you  would  tremble  at  the  risk  you 
run." 

"Miss  Hazen,"  I  replied,  "I  never  felt 
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more  self-possessed  in  my  life ;  in  fact, 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise.  Cer- 
tainly the  government  officials  would  not 
suspect  a  respectable  traveler  like  my- 
self of  being  a  notorious  diamond  smug- 
gler." 

"There  is  no  accounting  for  what  the 
government  thinks,  Mr.  Martin." 

"That  is  very  true,  Miss  Hazen,  but 
wait  and  see." 

As  the  pilot  boarded  us,  I  noticed  that 
he  was  accompanied  by  two  men,  whom 
I  knew  at  a  glance  to  be  revenue  officers. 
They  overhauled  the  baggage,  and,  of 
course,  found  nothing.  A  few  hours 
later  we  lay  at  the  dock  in  Havre.  1 
was  about  to  assist  Miss  Hazen  down  the 
gang-plank,  being  determined  to  keep  as 
near  her  as  possible,  and  play  my  part  to 
the  last,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder,  and  one  of  the  men  said : 

"Mr.  Martin,  you  may  consider  your- 
self under  detention  as  a  suspected  smug- 
gler of  diamonds.  Miss  Hazen,  you  may 
wait  in  the  office  for  the  present." 

"In  the  toils  at  last,  Mr.  Martin,"  said 
my  companion,  smiling,  as  I  thought,  in 
satisfaction  at  the  fulfillment  of  her  pro- 
phesy. 

I  said  nothing,  but  entered  the  private 
office  to  be  searched. 


The  examination  was,  of  course,  most 
satisfactory  to  me.  The  officers  were 
apparently  discomfitted  at  the  result,  and 
showed  it  plainly  in  their  actions.  They 
could  do  no  more  than  apologize  and  say 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made. 

I  found  Miss  Hazen  in  the  outer  room, 
and  she,  too,  looked  dumbfounded. 

"Miss  Hazen,"  I  said,  "I  must  now 
bid  you  good-bye.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  companionship,  which  has  done 
so  much  towards  shortening  the  tedious 
monotony  of  a  long  voyage,  but  that 
seventy-five  thousand  dollar  secret  I  am 
afraid  must  remain  to  you  a  secret.  You 
played  your  part  in  a  most  clever  man- 
ner, but  you  must  acknowledge  that  you 
were  checkmated.  Who  really  purchased 
Levi  Rosenberg's  diamonds  and  whether 
they  will  find  their  way  to  the  markets  of 
this  country,  is  a  mystery  that  remains 
for  you  to  solve." 

She  colored  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  tried  to  speak.  The  tears  came  to  her 
eyes,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  ready  to 
break  down.  That  was  the  last  I  ever 
saw  of  Miss  Hazen,  but  I  think  when  I 
left  her  in  the  detention  office  that  morn- 
ing, she  was  the  most  crest-fallen  indi- 
vidual in  the  whole  city  of  Havre. 


A  DIAMOND  FLUSH 


By   RUTH  HUNTOON 


'\A7E  were  all  sitting 'round  the  dinner 
'  '  table,  ten  of  us,  counting  the  Bishop. 
The  Bishop  ought  to  count  for  two — the 
churchman,  and  an  entirely  different  fel- 
low who  looked  out  of  the  Bishop's  eyes 
when  he  laughed.  He  laughed  often  and 
we  all  laughed  with  him.  Leigh's  didn't 
mind  laughing,  which  was  fortunate. 

■  Of  course,  we  were  all  watching  Del- 
van.  We  usually  were.  She  was  well 
worth   watching. 

Just  then  she  was  looking  earnestly  at 
the  olive  she  held  between  her  two  front 


fingers.  That  sounds  horsey  and  as 
though  I  had  almost  said  her  two  front 
feet.  I  may  be  crude,  but  Delvan  wasn't. 
Yet  her  elbows  were  on  the  table.  They 
frequently   were.      She   wouldn't   train. 

Well,  she  finished  the  olive  and  then 
took  us  in.  The  usual  startled  little 
jump  followed  her  glance  around  the  ta- 
ble. Why  we  must  all  jump  like  a  set  of 
toys  with  strings  to  them,  when  Delvan 
looked  at  us  wasn't  just  plain ;  but  it  was 
plain  enough  that  we  did. 

"I  believe,"  and  Delvan  let  the  words 
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fall  in  a  quiet,  puzzled  way,  "that  I'm 
different  from  other  folks." 

We  gasped  a  little,  we  had  all  known 
that  so  long-. 

The  Bishop  looked  at  her  and  the  other 
fellow  peeped  out  of  his  eyes. 

"Little  girl,"  he  queried,  "did  you 
ever  see  any  one  who  didn't  believe  him- 
self different  from  other  people?" 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  such  a  thing  as 
innocent  deviltry  can  exist,  but  it  comes 
so  near  Delvan's  expression  and  pose  that 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  more 
suitable. 

"I  can  prove  it."  . 

The  Bishop  kept  on  smiling.  I  reckon 
the  man  in  him  couldn't  resist,  but  it 
wasn't  just  Christian  to  encourage  her 
so. 

We  were  all  a  trifle  nervous,  for  we 
never  quite  knew  what  Delvan  would 
trump  up  next.  There  was  something 
rather  desperate  and  exciting  about  liv- 
ing in  the  same  house  with  her.  The 
same  sort  of  exquisite  squeamishness  that 
a  boy  feels  when  he  looks  down  out  of  a 
tall  tree  or  over  the  edge  of  a  barn  roof 
at  a  height  that  would  break  his  neck  if 
he  fell.  ^ 

None  of  us  ever  expected  to  fall,  of 
course,  but  neither  were  we  ever  quite 
sure  of  our  footing,  with  Delvan  mixed 
up  in  it. 

"I'm  twenty-two,"  said  Delvan,  "I'm 
quite  well  off,  I'm  passably  good-looking, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  proposal." 

It  was  beyond  groaning  over.  We 
were  dead  still.  Considering  the  fact 
that  there  were  five  of  us  at  that  table 
dying  to  marry  her,  the  remark  was  ob- 
vious. 

Here  the  Bishop,  rather  the  other  fel- 
low, grinned  again,  but  for  once  there 
were  five  of  us  who  didn't  join  him.  At 
least  if  I  did,  I  didn't  know  it.  Delvan's 
aunt  laughed,  and  her  uncle  and  her 
cousin  Dorothy.  I  looked  at  Delvan. 
I  generally  do  if  there's  half  a  chance, 
She  looked  away  off  over  my  head  at  a 
water-color  by  some  fool  artist. 

"Once,"  she  went  on,  "one  fellow  got 
so  far  as  to  say  'Dam  it,  Delvan,'  but 
now  that  wouldn't  be  binding,  you  know. 
1  couldn't  sue  him  for  breach  of  promise 


on  the  strength  of  that.  Oh  yes,  of 
course,  it  was  Jack.  Nobody  else  ever 
even  swears  at  me." 

Yes,  I'm  Jack.  My  father's  name  was 
Arlle.  My  initials  are  all  right,  but  they 
don't  usually  stand  for  Jack  Arlle. 

The  Bishop  laughed  and  then  somehow 
we  all  laughed  and  felt  relieved.    ■ 

Delvan  left  the  table  with  her  custo- 
mary lack  of  ceremony,  and  going  'round 
to  the  Bishop's  chair,  she  patted  the  bald 
spot  on  the  churchman's  head. 

Lady  Delvan's  impishness  was  refresh- 
ing as  a  dash  of  cold  water,  but  I  reckon 
it  was  such  tricks  as  her  petting  the 
Bishop's  bald  head  that  got  next  to  us. 

The  other  four  looked  as  though  they 
were  hankering  to  lose  their  hair.  I 
never  was  given  to  mincing  matters,  so  I 
turned  to  Arthur  Hildreth  whose  looks 
were   most   eloquent. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  were  bald,  Ar- 
thur?" I  asked. 

Arthur  grew  black.  The  Bishop  roar- 
ed. Delvan  eyed  me  with  something 
like  concern  for  my  sanity. 

"Go  on  butting  your  head  against  the 
wall.  Jack,  and  you  will  be,"  she  re- 
marked. 

Now,  that  wasn't  polite,  no ;  but  after 
all  it  was  a  remarkably  genteel  way  of 
calling  a  fellow  a  jackass. 

I  was  and  I  knew  it,  but  I  did  feel  that 
I  could  manage  to  remember  it  without 
so  many  reminders. 

When  the  ladies  had  gone  Delvan 
came  back  to  have  a  sip  of  wine  with  us. 
She  had  never  yet  smoked  but,  of  course, 
if  she  had  expressed  a  desire  in  that  di- 
rection, we  would  have  taken  it  as  quiet- 
ly as  possible  or  lost  our  heads. 

But  Delvan  let  our  cigars  alone.  She 
drank  her  wine  with  a  nod  to  the  Bishop, 
glanced  'round  to  give  us  each  a  thor- 
ough shaking  up  and  left. 

"It's  true,"  sighed  the  clergyman,  as 
the  door  swung  behind  her,  "and  I  doubt 
if  a  man  ever  gets  up  the  spunk  to  do 
better  than  you  did.  Jack." 

"She  needs  a  check,"  mused  Leigh, 
with  an  air  of  trying  to  be  proper.  I 
groaned. 

"That's  just  the  devil  of  it,  Neil.  She 
doesn't  need  anything.     If  she  did,  there 
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migfht  be  some  show  for  somebody." 

"If  you  swore  forcibly  and  to  the 
point,"  put  in  some  idiot, 

"One  thino^  she  wants,  always,"  said 
the  Bishop,  "is  excitement." 

"We  might  all  break  our  necks,"  I 
sup^o^ested  cheerfully. 

"That  wouldn't  even  interest  her,"  ob- 
jected Thorp. 

"We  might  unite  our  forces,  back  one 
another,  and  all  propose."  I  was  trying 
to  be  sarcastic. 

"It  ought  to  be  exciting  for  you,"  said 
the  Bishop,  "but  it  would  be  dividing  the 
honors." 

"Better  than  none,"  grumbled  Minor. 

So  we  jollied  and  drank  our  claret  and 
the  Bishop  touched  us  up  here  and  there 
until  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  we  de- 
cided to  try  the  scheme. 

We  boys  were  for  doing  it  in  a  bunch, 
and,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  to 
have  the  consolation  of  our  Lady's  em- 
barrassment. It  would  gratify  us  ex- 
ceedingly to  witness  some  perturbation 
of  the  little  demon  who  had  racked  and  • 
tormented  us  without  mercy. 

But  the  Bishop  nipped  this  plan  in  the 
bud.  That  triumph  would  be  short-lived, 
he  argued.  We  must  select  a  place,  set 
the  time,  corner  Lady  Delvan  and  each 
offer  himself  in  the  best  style  he  could 
get  up.  How  the  Bishop  would  have 
liked  a  chance  with  us ! 

Refusal  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
but  by  the  fifth  affair  our  victim  should 
begin  to  realize  that  it  was  a  put-up  job, 
and  the  laugh,  or  at  least  the  loudest 
part  of  it,  would  be  at  her  expense. 

It  may  seem  a  sorry  laugh,  but  after  a 
fellow  has  tried  for  three  years  to  best 
a  girl  that  doesn't  reach  the  top  button 
of  his  coat,  even  a  sorry  laugh  is  right 
soothing. 

We  set  the  date  two  days  off  and  per- 
haps it  will  give  some  idea  of  Delvan's 
character  and  cussedness  when  I  say 
that  we  didn't  consider  it  safe  for  our 
side  of  the  joke  to  have  even  so  tangible 
an  argument  of  intention  with  us  as  a 
ring. 

Delvan's  reputation  was  solid  as  bed- 
rock. At  least  for  myself,  I'd  have  risk- 
ed mv  last  cent  on  the  certainty  of  not 


getting  a  ring  upon  her  finger,  fair 
means  or  foul.  I  had  tried  it.  But  if 
by  any  superhuman  power  a  ring  did  get 
there,  I'd  have  staked  my  immortal  soul 
on  the  rest  of  it. 

For  Delvan's  word  was  good — the  rest 
was  Delvan. 

We  followed  her  uncle  into  the  sitting 
room,  sheepish  but  excited. 

Delvan  was  singing.  When  I  say  Del- 
van  was  singing,  it  probably  doesn't 
sound  like  anything  unusual,  but  it  was. 
When  Delvan  sang  the  Bishop  always 
listened.  And  when  the  Bishop  wasn't 
talking,  depend  upon  it,  there  was  some- 
thing on. 

Delvan  never  sang  things  a  Bishop 
ought  to  listen  to,  either.  It  was  always 
a  little  snatch  from  an  opera,  just  a  bit 
that  she  remembered  ;  always  a  thing  with 
the  sort  of  swing  to  it  that  drives  you 
frantic,  and  always  dropped  for  a  catch- 
ier one.  It  didn't  much  matter  which 
she  sang  first,  the  last  one  always  sound- 
ed best.  When  you  come  to  consider  it, 
this  in  itself  rather  tended  to  upset  one's 
principles. 

The  six  of  us  who  were  planning  a 
joke  took  different  attitudes  and  tried  to 
look  comfortable.  At  least  I  know  I  tried 
and  I  know  that  they  didn't  make  much 
of  an  out  at  it.     I  couldn't  see  myself. 

Delvan  played  the  harp.  We  didn't 
think  much  about  the  harp  and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  why  I  almost  forgot  to  men- 
tion it. 

Delvan's  clothes  never  looked  like 
clothes  to  me,  but  just  like  part  of  her. 
And  for  color,  I've  heard  her  aunt  say 
about  the  same  thing  I  said  of  what  she 
sang.  She  always  looked  best  in  what- 
ever she  happened  to  have  on. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  night  we  plan- 
ned our  prank,  her  dress  was  green,  just 
the  color  of  that  olive  she  had  at  the  ta- 
ble— olive-green,  that's  it.  Her  neck  and 
arms  were  about  the  shade  of  a  white 
tea-rose.  The  shifty  sort  of  glitter  in  her 
hair  was  exactly  like  the  gloss  on  my 
sorrel  single-footer^  But  Delvan's  hair 
was  curly  and  I  never  could  tell  whether 
she  had  combed  it  or  not. 

Somehow  as  I  watched  her  I  felt  half- 
ashamed.     Five  great  over-grown  blun- 
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derbusses  laying'  out  to  trick  that  one 
little  midget !  It  didn't  seem  fair,  and  I 
looked  around.  The  other  four  were 
looking  just  as  I  felt! 

Well,  I  braced  up  at  that  and  about 
that  time  Delvan  glanced  at  me.  If  ever 
a  poor  devil  gloried  in  his  cussedness,  I 
did  right  then. 

Delvan's  eyes  were  her  "give-away." 
The  spirit  of  Old  Nick,  himself,  faced  a 
fellow  when  My  Lady  lifted  those  white 
lids  of  hers  and  looked  at  you. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  and  put  down  her 
harp,   "saddle  Billy." 

I  was  used  to  it  and  didn't  much  mind 
being  a  groom,  even  a  stable  groom,  but 
I  realized  it  was  rather  late  for  a  canter. 
By  virtue  of  my  seniority  I  suppose  I 
should  have  discountenanced  the  project, 
but  it  was  clear  as  a  bell  and  cold.  The 
moon  was  full.  Did  you  ever  ride  on  a 
night  like  that?  Then  you  know  why  I 
didn't  pick  flaws  in  the  arrangement.  But 
I  looked  down  at  her  and  hesitated,  all 
the  same. 

"May  I  go,  too?" 

Of  course  everybody  yelled,  but  they 
nearly  always  do  if  I  open  my  head,  so  I 
get  used  to  it, 

Delvan's  chin  tilted  aggressively,  as  I 
thought,  at  me,  then  the  laugh  or  some- 
thing, changed  her  notion  and  she 
nodded. 

As  I  saddled  the  horses,  I  thought  of 
the  chance  such  a  ride  as  that  ought  to 
give  a  fellow,  but  I  knew  well  enough 
it  wouldn't.  I  might,  at  a  pinch,  and 
with  some  good  red  wine  in  my  blood, 
pick  Delvan  up  and  kiss  her  in  a  crowd ; 
but  at  night,  alone  and  single-handed. 
I've  seen  men  who  couldn't  understand 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  never  a  fellow  who 
knew  Delvan  Leigh. 

We  skimmed  over  the  road.  The  night 
was  glorious,  the  mounts  the  best  in 
Leigh's  stable,  and  the  rest  understood. 

Five  smooth  miles  lay  behind  us  be- 
fore Delvan  hinted  at  a  halt.  "Look, 
Jack,"  she  called  as  we  skirted  a  clump 
of  evergreens,  "at  that  little  house  back 
there  in  the  trees.  See  it?  That's  Rose 
Cottage.  You've  heard  Uncle  Neil 
speak  of  it.  It's  the  one  he's  fixing  up 
for    Southworth    and    his    wife.     Mrs. 


Southworth  is  an  invalid  and  they're  go- 
ing to  try  Heathwood  for  a  while.  Uncle 
Neil  let  me  choose  the  furnishings. 
They're   coming   Wednesday." 

Delvan  jumped  off  and  we  tied  the 
horses.     She  had  the  key. 

We  went  in  and  she  turned  on  the 
lights  and  showed  me  around.  She  was 
interested  in  her  exhibition  and  forget  me 
entirely.  To  be  candid,  I  quite  forgot 
myself. 

The  cottage  was  new  and  clean,  and 
everything  about  it  was  so  much  like 
Delvan  that  olive-green  and  tea-roses  and 
my  sorrel's  glossy  coat  seemed  to  be  the 
scheme  of  things. 

I  didn't  say  much —  I  didn't  know 
how ;  but  we  went  home  as  we  had  come, 
quickly  and  quietly ;  and  when  I  went 
to  sleep  that  night  I  didn't  dream  of  Del- 
van,  but  of  that  little  fool  house. 

We  boys  fought  shy  of  each  other  next 
day  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  that  evening 
at  sundown  I  stood  on  the  front  steps 
alone. 

A  little  fellow  on  a  wheel  came  at  me 
like  a  ,  small  cyclone  and  handed  me  a 
telegram.  I  tore  it  open.  I  fancied  1 
knew  what  was  in  it,  but  I  didn't.  It 
was  Neil  Leigh's. 

"It's  for  Leigh,"  I  told  the  little  chap, 
"but  it  doesn't  need  answering.  I'll  give 
it  to  him." 

I  jammed  the  ring  down  in  my  pocket, 
forgot  all  about  it  and  went  on  whistling. 
Yes,  I  ought  to  be  shot ;  for  that  matter, 
I  should  never  have  been  born,  and  the 
kidling  should  have  hunted  up  Neil,  but 
this  isn't  a  fairy  tale. 

I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  telegram,  but 
of  a  little  ring  I  had  upstairs,  and  of 
whether  by  any  hook  or  crook  of  persua- 
sion or  force  I  could  get  it  on  Delvan's 
finger  when  I  played  my  part  of  the 
prank.  Rings  were  barred,  of  course. 
But  this  one  of  mine  was  so  handy.  It 
had  been  my  mother's.  Then  every- 
thing is  fair  in  love  and  war. 

How  I  would  have  the  laugh  on  the 
rest.  Well,  it  wasn't  done  yet.  And  I 
fell  into  blacker  studying  than  ever  and 
probably  would  have  eaten  telegrams  if 
any  had  been  handed  to  me. 

But  none  came,  and  the  dinner  and 
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Delvan's  singing  and  the  Bishop's  laugh 
went  off  the  same  as  usual. 

The  next  morning  we  were  busy  get- 
ting our  places  fixed,  for  we  didn't  want 
to  bump  into  each  other  and  spoil  the 
effect. 

Jim  Hoyt  had  the  back  part  of  the  up- 
per hall  and  Lou  Spencer  the  front.  Dick 
Minor  was  half-way  down  the  stairs  on 
the  little  landing  that  had  a  window 
looking  across  the  lawn.  Ralph  Thorpe 
chose  the  reception  room  below  and  I 
took  the  Bishop's  favorite  retreat,  the  li- 
brary. 

The  ticklish  part  of  the  thing  was  to 
get  her  passed  on  to  the  next  at  the  prop- 
er time  and  place.  But  we  studied  and 
recited  and  timed  ourselves  until  we  felt 
that  we  had  it  down  "pat,"  or  as  certain 
as  anything  could  be  with  Delvan  unac- 
counted for. 

We  were  to  have  ten  minutes  each  and 
were  to  fill  out  the  time  somehow  or 
other  to  make  ends  meet !  then  each  of 
us  would  start  her  in  the  right  direction 
for  the  next  affair. 

We  knew  it  would  take  nerve  and  in- 
genuity, for  Delvan  was  slippery  and 
shrewd  as  a  little  fox.  But  we  were  to 
start  right  after  dinner  and  with  the  wo- 
men safe  in  the  sitting  room.  We  knew 
Delvan  would  come  back  for  a  sip  of 
wine  with  us  and  Jim  was  to  call  to  her 
from  his  field  of  action.  So  it  was  set- 
tled. 

One  thing  I've  never  mentioned  about 
Delvan,  and  that  was  that  she  danced. 
Not  a  serpentine  nor  a  hornpipe  nor  yet 
a  fandango,  exactly,  but  a  mixed-up  af- 
fair that  her  Spanish  master  had  taught 
her.  She  knew  scores  of  steps  and  seem- 
ed to  put  them  together  to  suit  herself 
and  to  suit  us  exactly. 

What  fiend  inspired  her  to  dance  be- 
fore dinner  that  day  I  don't  know,  but 
dance  she  did  and  I  never  saw  her  do  it 
better. 

She  moved  like  a  panther.  There  was 
something  about  her  gracefulness,  light 
as  it  was,  that  stirred  a  fellow's  blood. 
One  minute,  while  she  danced,  I  wanted 
to  beg  her  to  quit,  and  the  next,  there 
wasn't  anything  I  wouldn't  have  done  to 
keep  her  going.  u 


When  she  did  stop,  none  of  us  said 
anything  until  the  Bishop  kissed  her. 
Then  I  got  off  something  about  taking  to 
the  cloth. 

As  we  went  into  the  dining  room  I  re- 
membered the  telegram  but  when  I 
handed  it  to  Leigh  I  made  a  sudden  de- 
termination. 

"Neil,"  I  said,  "I  opened  that  thing 
by  mistake,  but  I'm  rather  glad  of  it. 
How  would  you  like  me  for  a  neighbor? 
I  think  I'll  have  to  have  Rose  Cottage." 

"Hurrah !"  shouted  everybody  at  once, 
and  Spencer  suggested  that  we  could  all 
live  happy  togther  ever  after. 

Jim  left  just  after  the  ladies. 

Delvan  came  back  and  was  just  lifting 
the  wine  to  her  lips  when  she  spied  Jim's 
vacant  place. 

"Where's  Jeems?"  she  asked. 

We  all  looked  at  each  other.  Then  old 
Jim's  voice  came  faintly  down  the  stairs. 

Delvan  stood  an  instant  with  her  head 
tilted  to  one  side,  listening.  Then  with- 
out a  word  she  put  down  her  glass  and 
skipped  out. 

"Jim  sounds  rather  weak,"  suggested 
Neil  Leigh,  laughing,  and  the  Bishop 
added  mildly: 

"You  boys.  You  boys.  But  come, 
you  had  better  move." 

We  filed  cautiously  out  after  her.  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  just  seven. 
We  dined  early  at  Leigh's. 

Ten  minutes  passed  and  I  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  Jim.  Ten  minutes 
more  and  I  heard  Lou  Spencer's  pleasant 
laugh.  He  seemed  darned  cheerful,  but 
poor  old  Spencer,  he  was  grit  clear 
through.     Of  course,  he'd  laugh. 

Dick  Minor's  turn  came  next  and  as 
I  started  for  my  post  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Ralph  Thorpe's  face  at  the  door  of 
the  reception  room.  He  was  white  as 
chalk.  I  grinned  at  him  to  brace  him  up. 
I  felt  sort  of  white  myself. 

We  were  doing  all  this  for  pure  sport, 
of  course,  and  because  Lady  Delvan  had 
given  us  rope  by  her  careless  remark 
concerning  her  lack  of  proposals.  Even 
"honor  among  thieves"  should  have  pre- 
vented anything  underhanded.  Yet 
someway  I  felt  that  considerable  depend- 
ed upon  the  next  few  minutes,  and  would 
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have  suffered  no  qualms  of  conscience  if 
a  g^ood-natured  fairy  had  endowed  me 
just  then  with  a  magic  stick  or  some- 
thing. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  of  eight 
exactly,  when  I  opened  the  library  door. 
There  was  Delvan  saying  something  over 
her  shoulder  to  Thorpe :  and  Thorpe  was 
smiling  back  at  her.  Why,  the  man  look- 
ed happy  as  a  king! 

For  just  one  minute  I  was  amused.  It 
was  curious  that  we  had  never  guessed 
old  Thorpe's  propensity  in  that  direction. 
He  ought  to  be  on  the  stage. 

The  next  minute  I  collapsed.  What 
an  ass  I  was !  Delvan  had  accepted  him. 
In  spite  of  us  and  in  spite  of  herself, 
Ralph  Thorpe  had  won  the  day. 

"The  Bishop  ?"  she  querried.  And  she 
looked  so  quiet  and  coaxing  and  little — 
for  she  didn't  meet  my  eyes — that  all  the 
devil  in  me  came  to  the  top. 

"Delvan!"  I  exploded,  "I'm  going  to 
marry  you !" 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure !"  but  words  failed  me  then,  and 
I  caught  her  up  and  squeezed  her  till  I 
wonder  she  had  any  breath  left. 

Then  I  stopped  long-  enough  to  look 
down  at  her  and  into  her  eyes.  Ye  gods ! 
I  had  seen  those  eyes  with  every  light 
in  them  save  what  shone  there  just  then ; 
and  upon  my  soul,  I  came  near  to  drop- 
ping her  ladyship.  I  may  be  in  heaven 
sometime,  but  that  was  my  first  impres- 
sion and  it  nearly  floored  me. 

"Delvan,  Delvan,  honest?" 

"Honest,  Jack." 

There  was  some  peculiar  emphasis  on 
my  name.  It  rattled  me  and  I  looked  at 
her  again.  She  was  laughing  quietly  and 
Old  Nick  himself  was  in  that  laugh. 

I  felt  in  my  vest  and  got  the  ring,  my 
mother's.  I  reached  for  her  hand — 
Good  Lord !  Will  I  ever  forget  all  I  felt 
as  I  drew  that  little  hand  to  the  light. 

I  held  it  palm  upward,  and  four  dia- 
mond solitaires  sparkled  on  the  small 
third  finger.  The  stones  were  turned  in- 
side. The  little  wretch !  She  had  taken 
them  all.  Accepted  all  five  of  us.  Kiss- 
ed us  all,  and — and  had  she  looked  at  all 
of  them  as  she  had  looked  at  me? 

That  was  too  much. 


I  come  of  old  Stratford  stock  and  the 
blood  is  good,  but  there  is  always  a  black 
sheep  in  these  old  family  trees — if  sheep 
climb  trees — and  no  doubt  a  drop  or  two 
of  his  hellishness  got  into  my  veins.  I 
never  readily  felt  its  vital  presence  until 
just  then,  when  I  put  my  mother's  ring 
on  top  of  all  the  rest. 

Crazy  plans  and  maneuvers  flashed 
through  my  head  as  I  watched  the  little 
white  witch  who  smiled  at  me  so  pleas- 
antly. I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  freak 
of  insanity  I  might  have  attempted  if  I 
had  not  spied  the  Bishop  just  inside  the 
library  door. 

"Come,  Jack,"  said  he,  in  a  wheedling 
tone,  as  though  he  were  quieting  a  luna- 
tic, "I  think  you  fellows  have  gone  far 
enough.  As  Delvan  can  hardly  manage 
all  five  of  you,  it  is  surely  her  privilege 
to  turn  you  all  loose." 

From  somewhere  or  other  my  brother 
conspirators  slipped  up  to  me  just  as 
Delvan  lifted  a  hand  to  remove  the  rings. 

"Stop,"  said  I. 

Something  in  my  tone  made  Delvan 
herself  jump  for  once,  and  she  looked  up, 
hesitating, 

"Don't  trouble  to  marry  us,  by  any 
means,"  I  advised,  "but  for  conscience's 
sake  don't  give  our  jewelry  back  to  us. 
That  would  be  the  limit  even  for  you." 

Delvan  looked  helplessly  at  the  Bishop 
but  the  Bishop  was  watching  me. 

"Would  you  have  me  keep  them  all?" 

"Why  not?" 

Then  I  fancied  Delvan  grew  a  trifle 
pale. 

"Jack  has  the  right  idea,"  insisted 
Minor.  "The  rings  are  yours.  We  gave 
them.  You  accepted  them,  and  unless 
you  would  insult  the  bunch  of  us,  there  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do  but  hang  on  to 
them."' 

"You're  a  cowardly  set,  whichever 
way  you  look  at  it,"  said  Delvan  slowly. 
"But  I'm  not  afraid  that  any  of  you  will 
take  advantage  of  my  wearing  your 
rings.  Since  you  put  it  that  way,  I  have 
no  choice.  I  shall  claim  the  five  of  you 
and  your  rings  and  your  darning.  So 
there." 

The  six  of  us  have  hung  together  for 
the  past  two  years — six  of  us  and  the 
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Bishop.  For  the  most  part  we  boys  have 
dealt  about  square  with  each  other. 
Whether  it  is  fair  to  Delvan,  we  don't 
much  care. 

The  hospitality  doesn't  fall  entirely  to 
Neil  Leigh  now  for  I  still  have  Rose 
Cottage  and  a  share  in  the  Bishop. 

We  have  made  it  lively  for  outsiders 
at  any  rate,  but  the  hand  that  Delvan 
holds  against  us  binds  us  to  one  another 
for  safety. 

Two  years ;  and  the  Bishop  still  laughs 
his  unchurchman-like  laugh,  and  Delvan 


still  dances  when  we  ask  her.  The  rest 
of  us  still  do  our  Johnny-jump-up  stunt 
when  she  looks  at  us.  Will  anything 
ever  happen  to  divide  her  hand?  Are 
you  betting  on  the  winner? 

A  time  or  two  I've  noticed  Lady  Del- 
van  study  her  diamonds  in  an  abstracted 
way.  Is  there  a  private  favoritism  for 
one  of  them?  If  so,  which?  She  has 
made  it  next  to  impossible  for  us  to  find 
out.  She  can't  take  off  those  other  four 
rings  without  taking  mine  off  first. 
Would  she  if  she  could  ? 
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HIS  looks   interesting,  Ralph,"  said 
Bessie,  "read  it,  won't  you?" 
Ralph  obeyed,  read: 

A  CAPITAL  IDEA. 


"Say,  boys,  let  us  have  a  reunion  a 
year  from  to-night.  Agreed?"  It  was 
Max  Wilson  who  spoke.  "And  let  us  all 
be  engaged  or  married  by  that  time,"  he 
continued. 

The  two  men  addressed  agreed  t^^  che 
first  proposition,  but  George  Castleton,  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor,  seriously  object- 
ed to  the  last. 

"There's  where  I  draw  the  line,"  he 
began,  but  was  interrupted  by  Albert 
Blake,  decidedly  the  most  original  of- 
the  trio. 

"I  think  Max's  idea  a  capital  one,"  he 

said,  "but  would  like  to  suggest  a  means 

by  which  to  gain  our  end.     Suppose  we 

decide  beforehand  whom  to  honor  with 

a  proposal.     For  my  part,   I  think  the 

best  way  would  be  to  decide  upon  the 

name  of  some  young  lady  we  have  never 

heard  of.     For  instance,  you  Max,  hunt 

until  you  find  a  girl  whose  name  is — let 

me  see — Jessie  Marshfield.       You  fall  in 

love  with  her  and  marry  her.    Now  you 

are  provided  for.     Next  comes  George's 
ft 

"Stop  your  nonsense!     I'm  not  in  it^ 


I  tell  you.  Would  any  one  but  a  fool 
think  of  anything  so  absurd!" 

Max  thought  so  too. 

"Who  in  the  world  knows  who  Jessie 
Marshfield  might  be,"  he  protested.  "May 
be  an  old  woman  with  grandchildren  as 
old  as  myself,  or  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
possessing  every  quality  of  character  that 
I  in  particular  should  look  for  in  my 
wife,  but  this  very  hour  planning  her 
wedding  trip  with  the  other  fellow. 
Well,  it's  no  use  discussing  her  any  long- 
er. Besides,  her  name  sounds  rather 
formidable.  It  makes  me  picture  her 
father  as  a  stern,  old  bank  president,  who 
would  most  probably  object  to  his  daugh- 
ter marrying  a  poor  lawyer.  Yet  I  must 
admit  that  Albert's  idea  appeals  to  me 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  unique. 
I  guess  I'll  jot  down  the  young  lady's 
name." 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,"  ex- 
claimed Albert.  "Now  we  will  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  George's  future 
wife." 

"I  don't  want  any,  I've  told  you,"  came 
the  answer  from  the  venerable  person 
spoken  of,  "I'm  nearly  forty,  and  I'm  too 
old.  Besides,  I  think  your  plan  sacrileg- 
ious." 

"I'll  find  a  very  dignified  name  for 
vou,"  proceeded  Albert,  regardless  of  the 
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last  remarks.  "How  would  Josephine 
Taylor  do?  I  can  see  her  just  as  thouo^h 
she  were  standing  right  before  me — tall, 
commanding-,  well-dressed.  Her  name 
suggests  the  society  leader  as  well  as  the 
woman  with  a  taste  for  literature.  She 
will  make  you  happy,  old  man — neither 
too  old  nor  too  young,  just  right  for  you. 
Where's  your  memorandum?  Haul  it 
out !" 

"Stop  your  nonsense,  tea  is  waiting." 

Albert  had  just  time  enough  for  put- 
ting down  Josephine  Taylor  in  his  own 
note  book,  before  the  maid  announced 
that  tea  was  ready. 

"Where's  Dora?"  asked  Max. 

"Gone  to  a  party,"  answered  George. 

Dora  was  his  younger  sister  and  house- 
keeper. 

"Now  comes  my  own  lady,"  continued 
Albert,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone, 
"her  name  is  going  to  be  Eleanor — that's 
my  favorite  name,  you  know.  But  what 
about  her  last  name?" 

"Rowland,"  suggested  Max. 

"No,  that  won't  do.  There  was  a  fel- 
low by  that  name,  attending  the  same  col- 
lege as  myself,  and  he  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  conceit.  The  name  would  serve 
as  a  reminder,  you  understand?  Besides 
Rowland  doesn't  seem  to  go  well  with 
Eleanor.  No,  I  think  Brown  would  be 
all  right.  That  is  a  good,  old-fashioned 
name,  and  I  think  Eleanor  Brown  is 
more  likely  to  exist  than  Eleanor  some- 
thing else,  in  fact,  I  believe  I  won't  need 
to  hunt  for  her  as  long  as  you  two  for 
your  chosen  ones." 

"Chosen !  Who  said  I  chose  Josephine 
Smith,  or  whatever  her  name  is,"  George 
commented  hotly. 

"Taylor — Josephine  Taylor,"  corrected 
Max  solemnly. 

"Well,  I  don't  care  what  her  name  is, 
you  two  may  make  fools  of  yourselves , 
I  prefer  to  be  sensible,"  said  George. 

n. 

Miss  Alice  Walker,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  at  a  certain  college  for 
young  ladies,  was  sitting  on  the  broad 
piazza  of  the  Clayton  residence.  An 
open  magazine  lay  in  her  lap,  but  she 
was  not  reading.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  difference  between  last  summer's  va- 


cation and  this  one.  Her  cousin  Flor- 
ence with  whom  she  had  spent  last  sum- 
mer, had  certainly  meant  well.  But  even 
a  few  days'  stay  at  her  home  would  prove 
trying  to  most  people.  Calls,  dinners, 
visitors  without  ceasing.  Florence's 
conscience  had  allowed  Alice  scarcely 
any  time  to  herself. 

"Getting  lonesome,  dear,"  cousin  Flor- 
ence would  come  and  say,  whenever 
Alice  settled  down  to  a  delightful  half 
hour  of  musing.  And  then  would  follow 
the  meaningless  chatter  on  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's new  gown,  or  Mrs.  Adams'  last 
dinner,  ad  infinitum. 

Alice  still  remembered  how  fagged  out 
she  had  been,  hardly  able  to  take  up  her 
school  work  when  fall  came. 

Jane  Clayton,  Alice's  old  friend  and 
schoolmate,  was  a  charming  hostess.  All 
her  friends  thought  so,  and  most  of  them 
declared  her  success  as  an  entertainer 
due  to  a  way  she  had  of  allowing  her 
guests  the  liberty  of  entertaining  them- 
selves. This  delightful  kind  of  freedom 
had  been  Alice's  during  the  weeks  she 
had  spent  with  the  Claytons  in  their 
beautiful  summer  home. 

"Good  afternoon.  Miss  Walker!"  call- 
ed a  pleasant  voice. 

Ralph  Tomkins  was  also  a  summer 
guest  at  the  Clayton  residence,  besides 
being  a  cousin  to  the  hostess.  He  looked 
nearly  forty,  was  tall  and  dark,  and  car- 
ried himself  well.  There  was,  however, 
a  certain  air  of  sadness  and  reserve  about 
him  that  sometimes  puzzled  Alice.  They 
two  had  begun  to  converse  with  a  cer- 
tain freedom  lately,  and  had  discussed 
various  topics  of  interest.  But  Alice  had 
noticed  that  Mr.  Tomkins  carefully 
avoided  talking  about  his  own  personal 
afi:'airs,  in  fact,  a  shadow  seemed  to  set- 
tle on  his  brow,  when  by  chance  anyone 
referred  to  his  past.  That  he  had  been 
married,  and  that  his  wife  had  been  dead 
for  eight  years  was  all  Alice  knew. 

To-day  their  conversation  settled 
around  magazines  in  general  and  the 
short  story  in  particular.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  their  acquaintance  began,  that 
Ralph  had  talked  of  his  own  afifairs. 

"I  have  been  very  unhappy,"  he  finall}! 
began,   but   checked   himself,   looking  at 
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Alice.  There  was  no  irritating  look  of 
curiosity  on  her  face,  it  wore  that  same 
serene  expression  so  restful  to  contem- 
plate, he  thought.  And  she  did  not  ask 
questions;  she  waited  for  him  to  speak 
again.  He  did  so  in  a  low  and  musing 
tone,  as  though  he  had  forgotten  that 
anyone  was  listening. 

"A  foolish  magazine  story  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.     It  told  of  three  chums 
who  agreed  to  try  to  find  each  a  young 
lady  whom  they  had  never  seen,  nor  heard 
of,  and  propose  to  her.   Names   for  all 
three  ladies  were  settled  upon,  and  a  year 
later,  the  three  friends  met,  at  Christmas 
time,  I  believe  it  was,  and  each  one  told 
his  story.  It  turned  out  that  only  one  of 
them,  in  fact,  an  old  bachelor,  who  had 
not  seemed  to  approve  of  the  plan,  was 
the  only  one  who  found  and  married  a 
lady,  carrying  the  name  picked  out  for 
him.     Forgive  me,  Miss  Walker,  I  did 
not  mean  to  talk  about  myself,  but  since 
I  have   begun  to   tell  you  my  story,   I 
might  as  well  finish.     Well,  I  tried  to 
forget  that   silly     story,     but,     strange 
enough,  it  had  made  an  impression  on 
me.     I  was  very  young,  and  very  easily 
influenced.    I  decided  on  a  certain  name, 
the  name  of  a  woman,  existing  only  in 
my  imagination,  and — I  found  her.     She 
happened  to  be  unmarried,  and  young 
and   silly  like  myself.     I   believed  that 
fate  had  decreed  her  to  be  mine,  imagin- 
ed that  I  fell  in  love  with  her  and — well, 
we  were  married.     We  proved  to  be  as 
little  suited  to  one  another  as  possible. 
Both   of   us   were  young  and   inexperi- 
enced, and  both  lacked  that  one  thing  so 
essential  to  a  happy  marriage — common 
sense.     I  used  to  feel  very  hard  towards 
her,  but  now,  since  it  is  all  over,  I  blame 
no  one  but  myself — yes,  one  more,  the 
woman  who  wrote  that  story.    I  used  to 
think  I  would  punish  her,  if  I  ever  met 
her.     That  is  a  long  time  ago  now ;  my 
feelings  have  cooled  down.     The  name 
of  the  writer  has  entirely  slipped  from 
my  memory,  all   I   remember  is  that  it 
was  a  woman. 

"Now  I  can  look  back  upon  it  all  as 


something  inevitable;  I  can  contemplate 
the  story  of  my  past,  as  though  it  were 
that  of  another,  only — " 

"Ralph,  you  will  play  something  for  us 
on  your  violin  to-night,  won't  you?" 

Mrs.  Clayton  had  come  out  on  the 
piazza,  and  stood  smiling  upon  the  two. 

"Yes,  Cousin  Jane,  I  believe  I  will  try, 
if  you'll  all  remember  how  long  ago  it  is 
since  I  practiced,"  Ralph  Tbmkins  an- 
swered pleasantly. 

"How  Cousin  Ralph  has  changed  late- 
ly," thought  Mrs.  Clayton,  as  she  walk- 
ed into  the  house. 

A  few  days  later  when  Alice  came  back 
from  a  long  walk^  she  found  Ralph  Tom- 
kins  in  the  library. 

"What  do  you  think !"  he  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her;  "I  was 
rummaging  among  old  papers  and  maga- 
zines up  in  the  attic — you  know  my 
cousin  has  a  sort  of  mania  for  storing 
such  things — and  what  should  I  find  but 
this  ! — you  remember  the  story  I  told  you 
the  other  day?" 

**She  took  the  magazine  he  handed 
her,  examined  it  long  and  carefully,  then 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  gasped,  "I  wrote 
that  story !" 

"You!" 

A  painful  silence  fell  upon  them  both. 

"It  was  many,  many  years  ago  when  I 
had  just  finished  high  school.  My  fa- 
ther died  and  left  mother  and  myself  in 
very  poor  circumstances.  It  was  then 
that  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  trying  my 
luck  at  story-writing.  I  did  it  simply 
for  the  sake  of  earning  some  money.  I 
soon  gave  it  up,  however,  and  began 
teaching.  That  one,"  pointing  to  the 
magazine,  "I  had  entirely  forgotten  it. 
One  thing  I  never  dreamed  of — that  it 
had  done  so  much  harm !  And  it  can 
never,  never  be  mended,"  she  whispered 
sadly  to  herself. 

"Yes,  it  can,"  someone  was  answering, 
"Alice,  yoii  can  mend  it,  if  you  are  only 
willing." 

Cousin  Jane,  about  to  enter  the  library, 
saw  two  very  happy  faces,  smiled  to  her- 
self, and  closed  the  door. 


THE  FOOT-PATH  TO  PEACE 
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To  be  glad  of  life  because  it  gives  you 
a  chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to  play 
and  to  look  up  at  the  ^ars ;  to  be  satisfied 
with  your  possessions,  but  not  contented 
with  yourself  until  you  have  made  the 
be^  of  them;  to  despise  nothing  in  the 
world  except  falsehood  and  meanness; 
to  fear  nothing  except  cowardice;  to  be 
governed  by  your  admiration  rather  than 
your  disgu^ ;  to  covet  nothing  that  is  your 
neighbor's  except  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
gentleness  of  manner;  to  think  seldom  of 
your  enemies,  often  of  your  friends,  and 
every  day  of  Christ ;  and  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  you  can  with  body  and  with 
spirit,  in  God's  out-of-doors— these  are 
little  guide-posts  on  the  foot-path  to  peace. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 


THE  FEAST  IN  THE  FOREST 


By  OSCAR  KENNETH  DAVIS.  M.  D. 


THERE  enters  an  hour  into  the  lives 
of  the  majority  of  men  when  the 
desire  to  play  the  gypsy  is  strong 
upon  them.  There  is  a  longing  to  get 
away  from  the  masses  of  houses,  the 
clangor  of  the  streets,  the  perpetual  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  multitudes.  This  may 
be  a  hereditary  trait,  going  back  to  the 
years  when  the  ancestor  ate  the  cave  bear 
and  wore  its  skin,  and  the  ancestress, 
herself  a  slayer  of  wild  animals,  taught 
the  toddling  prehistoric  child  to  shape 
the  pebble  to  the  sling  and  cast  the  tiny 
spear. 

Howsoever  and  wheresoever  it  derives 
its  origin,  this  craving  for  outdoor  life 
plays  a  prominent  part  among  the  im- 
pulses and  promptings  of  humanity.  It 
is  not  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
possessed  the  lover  of  "Cousin  Amy"  in 
Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall"  to  fly  to 
barbarism  because  that  delicate  heroine 
jilted  him,  and  to  unite  his  fortunes  with 
some  savaee  woman  to  spite  the  fickle 
lady.  The  picture  he  draws  of  his 
dusky  offspring  catching  wild  goats  by 
the  hair,  leaping  brooks  and  hurling 
lances  in  the  sun,  evidently  displeased 
him  before  the  end  of  his  rhapsody,  for 
he  concludes  that  the  narrow  foreheads 
of  his  wife's  relations  would  not  suit  him, 
and  that  for  a  steady  residence  the  town 
is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all. 

This  inward  summons  to  go  forth  to 
the  woods  is  of  a  more  wholesome  origin. 
And  it  is  strongest  at  this  season.  Na- 
ture is  at  her  best.  She  is  attired  in 
the  newest  yet  the  oldest  fashion,  that 
came  in  when  the  arrows  of  Eros  first 
pierced  her  bosom,  and  will  go  out  only 
when  Apollo  swaps  his  chariot  for  an 
automobile,  and  the  conflagration  and 
end  of  all  ensues.  For  the  benefit  of 
posterity  may  that  dire  ambition  be  far 
removed  from  the  sun  god. 

As  no  forest  excursion  is  perfect  un- 
less the  forest  feat  crowns  the  day,  those 
who  journey  to  the  woods  are  always  la- 


den with  hampers.  But  the  cold  roast 
chicken,  the  sliced  ham,  the  pressed  beef, 
the  jams  and  relishes  those  hampers 
contain  do  not  come  up  to  the  ideas  of 
the  true  pilgrim  of  a  day,  and  perhaps  a 
night,  too,  with  nature.  Those  viands, 
baked  in  the  ovens  of  town,  convey  a 
deadly  flavor  of  the  municipality.  They 
bring  in  their  train  the  fumes  of  the 
kitchen,  the  shrieks  of  the  waiters,  the 
wine  and  sfrease  blotched  table  linen, 
and  the  sulphurous  flames  of  the  blazing 
kirschwasser,  with  the  romantic  lie  about 
the  Black  Forest  on  its  label.  The  Swiss 
cheese,  the  cognac  and  the  Cubas,  in  all 
their  hideous  falsity,  destroys  the  web 
of  fancy  the  twenty-four-hour  gypsy 
fain  would  weave.  He  wants  the  ex- 
cursion unspoiled,  and  the  things  that  be- 
long to  the  forest,  prepared  in  the  for- 
est, and  served  up  reeking  with  the 
odors  of  the  wildwood. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  sending 
in  an  order  to  Nottingham  for  a  venison 
pastry,  when  a  clothyar  shaft  aimed  by 
the  gallant  outlaw  himself  or  little  John, 
his  trustv  lieutenant,  mieht  provide  ma- 
terial for  a  dozen.  The  restaurateur  of 
that  goodly  town  mieht  have  declined  to 
fill  Robin  Hood's  order  unless  he  saw 
the  color  of  his  money,  and  the  purses 
of  those  dwellers  in  Sherwood  forest 
were  ofttimes  woefully  shrunken.  There 
is  no  mention  made  in  the  records  of 
these  gay  fellows  of  who  did  the  cook- 
ing. But  we  feel  sure  that  he  knew 
his  business,  and  that  the  king's  deer 
were  properly  handled.  Nor,  indeed, 
do  we  learn  of  how  they  disposed  of 
themselves  in  rainy  weather,  when  the 
business  of  clinking  of  glasses  and  drink- 
ing deeply  would  not  protect  them  from 
the  physical  inconvenience  that  accom- 
panies a  wet  jerkin. 

To  these  hardships  the  amateur  for- 
ester is  not  exposed.  But  in  order  to 
be  comfortable  and  worthily  conduct  him' 
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self  he  must  know  something  of  the  lore 
of  the  woods.  In  these  da3's  he  would 
be  a  reckless  man  who  would  trust  to 
his  rod  and  o^un  for  the  material  for  the 
feast  in  the  forest.  He  must  concede 
the  furnishin,e:-  of  the  provisions  to  the 
city  caterer,  and  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  to  be  cooked 
in  the  woods,  on  a  wood  fire  and  eaten 
under  the  leafy  roof  of  the  tang-led  wil- 
derness. 

Now  the  expert  woodsman  at  once 
comes  to  the  front.  His  hoarse  com- 
mands awaken  the  echoes.  This  one  is 
dispatched  for  fuel,  and  this  for  the 
long-  poles  which  are  to  constitute  his 
tripod.  One  humble  servitor  is  con- 
tent to  peel  the  onions,  another  equally 
submissive  cleanses  the  potatoes,  and 
still  another  fetches  water  from  the  brook 
that  babbles  by.  The  great  chief  him- 
self constructs  the  fire-place  and  applies 
for  matches.  He  thunders  for  the  salt 
and  pepper  boxes,  and  the  important 
work  of  the  afternoon  has  beg-un. 

His  satellites,  especially  the  female 
ones,  praise  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
piled  those  rocks  so  they  will  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape,  sustain  a  good  draught 
and  retain  the  heat.  It  is  a  serious  mo- 
ment when  the  sharp  wand  is  plunged 
into  the  huge  steak  and  then  inclined 
over  the  hot  embers.  A  murmur  of  ad- 
miration arises  when,  after  one  side  is  so 
seared  that  it  will  contain  the  rich  juice, 
the  other  is  deftly  exposed  to  the  heat, 
and  the  gravy  is  eiTectually  boxed  until 
the  keen  carver  shall  release  it.  When 
the  perfume  of  the  holocaust  reaches  the 
drones  who  are  sentimentalizing  some 
yards  away  they  cease  to  discourse  furth- 
er of  love.  The  steak  draws  them  to 
its  side,  and  they  survey  it  with  hungry 
eyes.  It  possesses,  alas  for  the  gross- 
ness  of  man,  more  fascination  than  blue 
or  hazel  orbs.  Its  promise  of  savory 
kisses  outweighs  the  favors  which  may 
be  obtained  from  ruby  lips.  Its  breath 
is  more  fragrant  than  violets. 

But  not  upon  the  steak  alone  is  the  at- 
tention of  this  cunning  craftsman  con- 
centrated. The  tripod  straddles  the  fire, 
and  the  flames  are  leaping  about  the  sides 
of  the  iron  pot  and  eagerly  attempting 
to  peer  over  its  sides  and  discover  what 


it  contains.  That  caldron  is  like  a  first- 
class  vaudeville,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
little  of  everything  and  everything  good. 
Plump  rabbits  and  chickens  are  indulg- 
ing in  a  steamy  waltz,  while  green  Chile 
peppers,  onions,  chopped  olives  and  new 
potatoes  swell  the  throng.  Dice  of  deli- 
cious bacon  are  shaking  all  hands  for 
the  drinks,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  the 
sauces  of  Worcester. 

This  pot  party  is  not  a  dry  one  by  any 
means,  for  it  started  with  a  big  bottle  of 
white  wine,  and  ere  it  smokes  upon  the 
log  table  will  be  plentifully  dashed  with 
sherry.  And  why  not  honor  the  forest 
with  as  fine  a  ragout  a  la  chasseur  as 
monsieur  the  chef  can  concoct  in  the 
city? 

Now,  when  the  lid  of  this  vessel  of 
delights  is  momentarily  lifted,  and  a  gush 
of  steam  comes  forth,  and,  after  linger- 
ing in  the  nostrils  of  the  guests,  ascends 
to  incense  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees, 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  longing  ex- 
pectancy about  all  that  forces  recogni- 
tion even  upon>  the  haughty  alchemist 
himself.  There  is  a  prayerful  expres- 
sion of  remonstrance  against  any  unnec- 
essary delay,  as  if  each  would  say,  Hin- 
doo fashion,  "Oh,  feeder  of  the  poor, 
linger  not  too  long  at  thy  high  offices, 
for,  lo,  thy  servants  wait  with  all  sub- 
mission the  results  of  thy  magnificence." 

If  there  be  any  nymphs  waiting  for  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  that  table  they 
will  be  mightily  disappointed.  Every 
morsel  is  precious,  and  the  stream- 
cooled  claret  would  tempt  Bacchus  and 
his  dissipated  mentor,  Silenus,  to  corrupt 
the  integrity  of  the  river  god,  Peleus,  in 
whose  charge  it  is  placed.  Proud  and 
happy,  conscious  of  having  made  a  suc- 
cess, gentlv  boastful  of  his  woodcraft, 
the  founder  of  the  feast  wields  spoon  and 
carver.  To  melt  in  that  pan  some  fresh 
butter,  and  season  it  with  mustard,  to- 
basco  and  paprika,  so  that  the  well- 
broiled  steak  might  have  a  royal  bath, 
was  not  the  least  among  his  achieve- 
ments. Beauty,  from  lips  becomingly 
stained  with  brown  gravy,  whispers  his 
praises,  and  frosty  age  empties  a  bump- 
er to  his  health,  and  would  empty  several 
more  but  for  the  law  of  equitable  distri- 
bution.      The  climax  of  his  triumph  is 
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attained  when  a  brace  of  stone  bottles, 
filled  with  frap^rant  black  coffee,  pre- 
viously prepared,  are  produced  from  the 
embers,  and  the  seal  of  a  great  accom- 
plishment placed  upon  the  banquet.  And 
then  tobacco  and  an  al  fresco  rest. 

The  grand  masters  of  the  art  of  for- 
est enjoyment  go  further  than  the  main 
feast.  There  is  a  sadness  about  the 
glancing  at  watches,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  homecoming,  which  they  avoid. 
Restful  and  refreshing  as  a  day  in  the 
woods  is,  the  night  is  pregnant  with 
soothing  influences.  Those  experienced 
in  out-of-door  life  can  make  a  dozen 
people  very  comfortable  for  one  night 
under  the  stars.  The  light  canvas  tent 
they  carry  needs  no  poles  to  set  it  up, 
and  it  would  be  used  only  to  defend  the 
female  foresters  from  the  ever-prowling 
spider  and  the  deadly  field  mouse. 

The  camp  fire  is  the  great  altar  before 
which  offerings  of  song  and  story  are 
laid.  The  torpid  shadows  of  the  day 
cast  off  their  languor  as  a  garment  and 
dance  among  the  leaves  and  peep  out 
from  behind  the  boles  of  trees  and  skip 
over  the  ripples  of  the  brook,  and  swing 
themselves  from  pool  to  pool,  incited  to 
this  mad  mirth  by  the  leaping  flames  and 
the    intoxicating   odor   of   burning   logs. 


The  leaves  listen  to  the  tales  their 
guests  of  a  night  tell,  and  occasionally 
some  hoarse  bird  of  the  darkness  croaks 
his  discordant  incredulity  and  disapprov- 
al on  his  flight  of  midnight  assassina- 
tion. In  all  the  peace  of  the  forest, 
where  the  very  river  plants  seem  to  slum- 
ber, there  is  bad  work  going  on,  there 
are  homes  being  invaded  by  sharp-tal- 
oned  murderers,  and  the  shrieks  of  their 
victims  break  the  silence  of  the  night. 

After  a  day  and  night  in  the  woods,  one 
returns  to  town  with  the  sensation  of  hav- 
ing been  away  for  weeks,  and  feels  rather 
hurt  at  being  stolidly  greeted  by  those 
who  should  wax  enthusiastic  at  meet- 
ing them  after  so  long  an  absence.  This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  restorative 
qualities  of  such  an  outing.  Few  who 
have  experienced  these  sensations  fail 
to  renew  them  as  often  as  possible.  They 
become  attached  to  the  places  they  have 
chosen  for  these  fascinating  recreations, 
and  they  make  a  study  of  those  things 
which  woodsmen  should  know.  Their 
reward,  when  they  leave  all  care  at  the 
skirts  of  the  forest  and  tread  the  famil- 
iar woodland  path  With  joy  in  their 
hearts  and  a  song  on  their  lips,  is  indeed 
exceeding  great. 


SOME  TABLE  FRIENDS 


By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


OF  ALL  the  grains  served  upon 
the  tables  of  the  world,  rice  is 
the  first  in  importance,  closely 
followed  by  wheat.  But  while  wheat 
was  passed  long,  long  ago  around  from 
Mesopotamia  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  through  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
grains  of  it  are  found  among  the  earliest 
remains  of  our  ancestors  of  the  polished 
stone  ag€,  rice  is  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern origin.  As  late  as  1468  it  was  first 
cultivated  in  Italy  near  Pisa,  being  in- 
troduced by  the  Arabs  by  way  of  Spain. 


Now  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
the  world  are  eating  rice  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Millet,  the  original  stuff  for  making 
panis,  and  mentioned  by  Hippocrates 
and  Theophrastus  as  already  cultivated 
in  their  times,  is  still  extensively  used  by 
the  strong,  tall  races  of  the  Hmdoos.  It 
is  native  to  India  and  tropical  Australia. 
Barley,  thought  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  food  of  mankind  and  honored  by 
being  plaited  in  the  hair  of  Ceres  and 
figured  on  ancient  coins,  has  but  few  eat- 
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ers  now.      It  is  used  principally  in  liquid 
form. 

Arnonor  Americans,  a  popular  bread  is 
made  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  little  ap- 
preciated, however,  outside  the  land  of 
its  origin.  A  curious  example  of  the 
power  of  custom  is  furnished  by  the 
horror  with  which  Europeans  behold 
our  habit  of  eating  this  corn  from  the 
ear.  And  yet  we  are  just  as  much 
amazed  and  disgusted  at  Chinamen  de- 
vouring snails  and  eating  birds'  nests. 
Another  popular  dish  in  the  United 
States  is  buckwheat,  eaten  in  the  form 
of  flat  cakes.  This  grain  comes  from 
Central  Asia,  and  is  also  much  esteemed 
in  Northern  Europe  and  India,  Oats 
have  spread  widely  from  their  original 
home  in  Central  Europe,  and  although 
popularly  supposed  to  be  a  Scotchman's 
dish,  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  a 
great  many  other  lands,  especially  in  the 
form  of  oatmeal.  They  were  not  cul- 
tivated by  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians, 
Greeks  or  Romans,  but  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Germans  in  making  bread. 
Grains  of  them  are  found  in  the  Swiss 
lake-dwell ins"s  of  the  bronze  age. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than 
breads  are  food  fruits.  Of  these  bananas 
come  first  in  importance,  and  then,  per- 
haps apples  and  peaches  and  figs,  in  the 
order  named.  Bananas  are  native  to 
Khasia.  Chittagong,  Siam,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  but  are  now  cul- 
tivated in  all  tropical  and  subtropical  cli- 
mates. Thev  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  South  American  negroes,  and  are  es- 
teemed bv  most  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  banana  has  a  venerable  antiquity  of 
tradition,  and  many  think  the  great 
clusters  of  grapes  brou<Tht  by  Jewish 
spies  from  the  valley  of  Eschol,  so  heavy 
that  two  men  were  required  to  carry 
each,  were  really  bunches  of  bananas; 
while  some  believe  the  banana  (Paradise 
fie)  to  have  been  the  tree  by  whose  fruit 
Eve  was  tempted. 

Apples  are  the  popular  fruit  of  tem- 
perate climates,  and  were  brought  from 
the  East  and  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  during  the  Roman  occupation. 
They  are  equally  in  demand  among  all 
classes,  and  are  esteemed    in  the  palace 


and     the     hut     and     the     farm-house. 

That  most  beautiful  and  luscious  of 
fruits,  the  peach,  and  the  poetical  syn- 
onym of  fair  women's  complexions,  al- 
though not  native  to  China,  was  culti- 
vated there  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  was  spoken  of  by  their  great 
teacher,  Confucius.  It  is  not  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible  or  by  early  Greek  writ- 
ers, and  was  probably  introduced  into 
Greece  by  Alexander. 

Another  fruit  remarkable  in  history, 
romance  and  poetry  is  the  fig,  originat- 
ing in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of 
cultivation,  and,  transplanted  to  Italy 
and  adjacent  islands  in  some  prehistoric 
time,  it  became  one  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  sustenance  among  them.  It  is 
now  cultivated  in  all  Mediterranean 
countries,  and,  fresh  and  dried,  furnishes 
a  great  portion  of  the  food  of  the  natives 
of  Western  Asia  and  Southern  Europe. 
The  greater  part  of  our  supply  comes 
from  Asia  Minor,  the  Spanish  Peninsu- 
lar, and  the  south  of  France. 

Cherries  are  native  to  Asia,  and  were 
brought  to  Italy  by  Lucullus  after  his 
defeat  of  Mithridates.  The  first  cherry 
tree  in  England  was  planted  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  Pears  date  back  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity  in  Asia,  and  were 
brought  from  there  by  the  Romans. 
Plums  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans, 
but  originated  in  Anatolia  and  the  Cau- 
casus. Plum-stones  are  found  in  the 
old  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  The  fruit  of 
the  date-palm  in  Arabia  is  the  chief 
source  of  national  wealth  and  the  chief 
article  of  food.  The  tree  is  native  to 
Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  and 
has  been  cultivated  from  remotest  an- 
tiquity. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ancients  around 
the  Mediterranean  were  so  unhappy  as 
to  have  died  without  tasting  the  luscious 
orange.  And  yet  this  fruit  was  com- 
mon to  many  countries  from  a  remote 
period.  The  natives  of  Hindostan 
passed  it  on  to  the  Arabs,  who  carried 
it  into  Southwestern  Asia  before  the 
ninth  century ;  then  the  Crusaders 
brought  it  into  Italy  and  Provence. 
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Among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  bread- 
fruit is  the  most  important  food  staple 
and  occupies  the  position  that  cereals  do 
in  temperate  regions.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  Captain  Cook  it  was  trans- 
planted into  the  West  India  colonies. 

Native  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago are  olives.  They  are  now  found 
from  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  and 
were  familiar  to  the  cultivators  of  pre- 
historic times.  The  branches  of  the 
tree  are  the  emblem  of  peace.  Italy  is 
now  pre-eminent  in  olive  growmg. 

Belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
orange  is  the  lemon,  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  and  introduced 
by  the   Arabs   into   Spain  between      the 


twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the 
haddock,  native  of  the  Malay  Archipela- 
go and  the  Polynesian  Islands ;  and  the 
citron,  native  to  India  and  thriving  in 
the  open  air  in  China,  Persia,  the  West 
Indies,  Maderia,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
Citron,  alone  of  the  genus,  was  early 
known  to  the  ancients.  Among  other 
more  or  less  popular  fruits  are  the 
quince,  native  of  Persia  and  Anatolia, 
and  cultivated  by  the  Greeks ;  the  pome-r 
granate,  spoken  of  as  being  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  the  kings  of  Phoeacia 
and  Phrygia  and  native  to  Afghanistan, 
Northwestern  India,  and  the  Caspian  re- 
gion ;  the  plantain,  a  species  of  banana 
and  belonging  to  the  torrid  zone ;  the 
medlar  of  Europe  and  West  Asia :  and 
che  pineapple  of  tropical  America. 
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AMONG  the  many  useful  and  time- 
saving  kitchen  utensils  that 
cause  the  old-fashioned  house- 
keeper to  open  her  eyes  in  amazement, 
are  olive  stoners,  potato  and  orange 
peelers,  pea-shellers,  almond  grinders, 
ice  shavers  and  crushers,  cheese  toasters, 
corn  scrapers,  pineapple  snips  (for  tak- 
ing out  the  eyes  of  pineapples,  which  ev- 
ery housekeeper  knows  is  a  difficult  pro- 
cess with  an  ordinary  knife),  flower  scis- 
sors, alarm-bell  e^fs;  boilers,  salad  oil 
droppers  (an  arrangement  for  pouring 
oil  in  dressing  drop  by  drop),  clothes 
sprinklers,  pie  and  cake  lifters,  fruit  jar 
holders  for  holding  hot  glass  jars  when 
preserving,  sandwich  cutters  (these  are 
for  various  fancy  shapes),  etc.  To  these 
are  now  added  odorless  stewing  pots  and 
frying  pans,  which  are  said  to  prevent 
turnips,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables 
from  giving  odors  while  cooking,  self- 
wringing  mops  and  knee  rests  for  use 
when  scrubbing  floors. 

Marble  and  heavy  glass  slabs  are  use- 
ful for  pastry.  Many  new  moulds  are 
shown  for  jellies,  puddings,   ice  cream, 


pressed  meats,  etc.  They  come  in  the 
shape  of  grapes,  butterflies,  flowers, 
shells,  lions,  eagles,  elephant?,  swans, 
etc.  If  one  is  looking  for  economy  or 
wishes  to  save  space  on  a  gas  or  oil 
stove,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  purchase 
some  of  the  new  saucepans.  They  are 
so  shaped  that  three  different  articles  of 
food  may  be  cooked  over  one  flame. 

Enamelled  ware  that  has  been  burned 
or  discolored  may  be  cleaned  with  coarse 
salt  and  vinegar.  When  cooking  with 
the  expensive  white  and  blue  saucepans, 
do  not  use  the  full  heat  of  the  gas.  The 
porcelain  lining  is  apt  to  crack.  Many 
housekeepers  do  not  think  it  pays  to  buy 
expensive  cooking  utensils  for  use  on  a 
gas  stove. 

The  display  of  novelties  for  the  sum- 
mer cottage  is  so  tempting  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Vogue,  that  one  feels  inclined 
to  make  anv  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain 
even  the  tiniest  bungalow,  herein  to  sur- 
round one's  self  with  these  delightful 
household  goods.  Green  wicker  furni- 
ture, with  its  luxurious  form  and  cool- 
ing tone,  is  as  popular  as  ever,  especially 
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in  some  of  the  new  models.  There  is  a 
new  combination  sofa  and  book-case 
which  would  be  ideal  for  either  the  ve- 
randa or  den.  To  be  able  to  recline  on 
a  summer  day  and  pick  up  a  book  vvith- 
out  having-  to  move  is  tempting ;  besides, 
the  sofa  is  extremely  practical  as  a 
space  saver.  The  framework  is  of  well- 
made  wicker  painted  green,  with  a 
spring  and  mattress  covered  and  tufted 
in  dark  red  cotton,  with  large  pillow  to 
match.  A  set  of  low  shelves,  with  a  top 
reaching  just  above  the  head  to  hold  a 
lamp  for  reading  at  night,  forms  one 
end,  while  the  foot-piece  is  formed  by  a 
high  set  of  shelves,  with  space  enough  to 
hold  many  books  and  magazines. 

It  is  often  the  case  in  a  country  house 
that  the  sitting  room  is  also  the  hallway. 
A  mirror,  broad  and  low,  having  a  wide 
frame  of  willow  in  the  same  pretty  green, 
with  brass  hooks,  makes  an  inconspicu- 
ous but  harmonious  hatrack.  An  artis- 
tically severe  mantlepiece  of  green  wood, 
made  to  set  up  over  a  stone  or  brick  fire- 
place, without  which  the  hall  is  never 
complete,  may  be  bought. 

Plaster  of  Paris  ornaments  may  be 
cleaned  by  a  coating  of  thick  starch.  This 
should  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry,  then  it  may  be  brushed  off.  The 
object  will  look  quite  clean  again. 


A  cool  lookino-  salad  may  be  made  by 
using  cucumber  shells.  Peel  and  chill 
large,  well-shaped  cucumbers.  Cut  in 
two,  and  slice  off  the  end,  so  that  the 
cucumber  will  set  firmly  on  a  plate.  Then 
scoop  out  the  pulp  and  mix  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  finely  cut  celery  and  a  little 
minced  onion.  Mix  with  mayonnaise 
or  French  dressing,  fill  the  shells,  put  a 
little  of  the  stiff  mayonnaise  (if  that  is 
used)  on  top,  with  a  little  sprig  of  pars- 
ley, upright  for  a  garnish.  The  shell 
will  look  pretty,  if  rolled  in  chopped 
parsley  before  being  filled.  The  mpis- 
ture  of  the  cucumber  will  cause  the  pars- 
ley to  stick.  Any  salad  which  com- 
bines well  with  the  flavor  of  cucumber 
may  be  served  in  cucumber  shells. 

Common  house  ammonia  is  much  bet- 
ter for  cleaning  porcelain  than  sand- 
soaps.  Many  of  the  stains  on  porce- 
lain tubs,  wash-basins,  and  sinks  are 
caused  by  allowing  them  to  be  injured. 
When  new  porcelain  is  smooth  and  is 
rubbed  with  sandsoaps.  it  becomes  rough, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  remove  the 
discoloration. 

A  new  whisk  broom  is  excellent  to  use 
when  dampening  the  laundry.  Another 
device  is  an  extra  large  tin  salt-shaker. 
By  this  process  the  water  is  distributed 
evenly  and  quickly. 


I^WO  souls  met  in  a  far-away  land — 
The  beautiful  land  of  a  dream — 
And  plighted  their  troth  in  forget-me-nots 
That  grew  by  a  sunlit  stream. 

The  two  souls  met  again  on  the  earth, 
And  vowed  for  aye  to  be  true, 

Then  drifted  away  on  the  silent  stream 
To  a  land  o'er  the  star-flecked  blue. 


And  two  souls  met  in  the  endless  world. 

Where  love-life  forever  dwells, 
And  plighted  their  troth  for  eternity 

In  the  fairest  of  immortelles. 

Callik  Bonney  Marble. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 


HIS  DEBTORS  IMPROVED 

Joel  Perkins  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  the  plantation  of  Milton,  Oxford 
County,  Maine.  Taking  up  a  section  of 
wild  land,  he  built  himself  a  cabin,  and 
each  season  cleared  a  small  patch  and 
raised  a  fair  crop  of  grain  and  potatoes. 

Other  settlers  came  in  around  him, 
and  he  was  able  from  time  to  time  to 
sell  them  a  portion  of  his  surplus  crop, 
trusting  them  until  they  could  pay.  Hav- 
ing no  account  books,  he  marked  with 
chalk  on  his  cabin  door  what  they  owed 
him. 

After  several  years  he  thought  he 
could  afiford  to  take  a  wife,  and,  finding 
a  comely  lass  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Bethel,  he  married  her  and  took  her 
home. 

While  Joel  was  at  work  in  the  fields 
his  wife  spent  the  time  cleaning  up  the 
house.  One  night,  on  his  return,  she 
called  his  attention  to  what  she  had 
done,  especially  to  the  inside  of  the  cabin 
door. 

"Oh,  Mary!"  he  cried,  "you  have 
rubbed  out  all  my  accounts  agin  the 
neighbors,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 

do  r 

"Oh,  never  mind,  Joel,"  she  said,  "you 
can  mark  it  all  down  again." 

He  made  no  reply,  but,  taking  a  piece 
of  chalk,  covered  the  door  once  more 
with  figures  and,  with  a  sigh,  sat  down. 

"There,  Joel,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "I 
knew  you  could  do  it,  and  you  have, 
haven't  you?" 

"Well,  Mary,  I  don't  know  as  I  have 
writ  down  as  much  as  I  had  before,  but 
I  know  one  thing.  It's  agin  a  darned 
sight  better  men!" — Boston  Herald. 

Knicker— He  signs  F.  O.  C.  G.  after 
his  name. 

Bocker — Yes,  that  means  Father     of 
College  Graduate. — Netv  York  Sun. 
♦  ♦ 

"Ah!  Mr.  Penn,"  said  the  misguided 
admirer  of  young  Woodby  Pote,  "don't 
you  think  Mr.  Pote's  poems  are  fulUof 
words  that  burn "  "Never  put  'em 


to  that  test,"  replied  Penn,  the  editor; 
'T  merely  drop  'em  in  the  waste  basket." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

♦  ♦ 

Bess — Well,  at  last  she  expressed  his 
love  to  him. 

Ned — What  are  you  talking  about? 
They've  been  engaged  for  months.  Be- 
sides, your  remark  was  a  little  mixed. 
You  said  she  had  "expressed  his  love  to 
him." 

Bess — Exactly.  She  has  sent  his  let- 
ters back. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

♦  ♦:♦ 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  inquisitive  for- 
eigner, "do  American  girls  affect  men's 
clothes  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  gallant  native,  "not 
to  any  extent." 

"Well,  well,  is  that  really  true?" 

"Well,  of  course,  a  little  rouge  may 
stick  to  the  shoulder  of  a  fellow's  coat 
occasionally,  but  then  it's  easily  brushed 
off." — Philadelphia  Press. 

First  Suburbanite — I  see  a  man  with 
the  revolving  head  has  been  found  in 
Europe.  I  wonder  how  his  head  ever 
started  to  revolve? 

Second  Suburbanite — From  trying  to 
watch  his  neighbors'  chickens  and  keep 
them  out  of  his  flower  beds,  I  presume. 
— Chicago  News. 

•I*  •^ 

Hicks — I  understand  he  married  a 
cold  million  dollars. 

Wicks — Yes,  but  he's  complaining 
now  because  he  hasn't  been  able  to  thaw 
out  any  of  it. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Willie— I  had  a  bully  time  last  Fourth. 
I  had  a  ride  in  a  nautomobile. 

Tommy— Huh !  Dat's  nuttin'.  I  had  a 
ride  in  a  nambulance. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"I  want  to  see  the  president  of  this 
Ice  't'rust  personally  on  urgent  busi- 
ness." "Sorry,  sir;  but  hi-S  term 
doesn't  expire  till  next  week." — Bald- 
more  American. 
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The  touchstone 
of  character  is 
not    the    tomb- 
stone, but  the 
hearthstone. 
One   is    proven    bv 
what  he    approves, 
tested    by    what   he 
detests. 
True  reformation  not  only  razes    the 
old  to  its  foundations,  but  raises  up 
the  new  from  its  foundations. 
Ye'low  journalism  is  red  infernalism. 
Our  words  must  reveal,  rather  than 

veil,  our  purposes. 
It  is  as  important  to  approve  ri.o;ht  as 

to  reprove  wronsf. 
"Rif^ht  livin?  requires  ri'^ht  lovin?. 
We  mu<:t  sometimes  ,s:ive  up  wh-^t  we 
love  best  in  order  to  g^et  what  it  is 
best  for  us  to  love. 
Wealth  is  sacred  and  waste  is  sacri- 

leg^e. 
A  good  motto  for  to-day:  I'd  rather 

he  right  than  be  rich. 
Selfish    ease    enervates,   while   serious 

endeavor  invigorates. 
One's  being  must  show  in  his  bearing, 
his  worth,  in  his  words  and  works. 
A  steadfast  heart  m?kes  stable  habits. 
Doctrines  are  dead  till  they  are  con- 
verted into  deeds. 
Mental   stupidity  often  spells     moral 

obliquity. 
To  rout  out  the  evil  you  must  some- 
times boot  the  evil  doer. 
Christianity  requires,  not  hopeless  re- 
nunciation of,   but  helpful   associa- 
tion with,  men. 
Goodness  must  rise  from  its  germinal 
point  in  the  desire  before     it     can 
reach  its  terminal  point  in  the- deed. 
Only   in   persistent   conflict   with   evil 
can  we  gain     permanent     conquest 
over  evil. 


I    It  is  better  to 
be    stimulated 
with  light  than 
to     be     stunned 
with  lightning. 
Firm  resolutions  of- 
ten    lead    to    far- 
re  a  c  h  i  n  g     revo- 
lutions. 
The  best  side  of  life  is  seen  at  the  fire- 
side. 
^  Plan  your  life  and  live  your  plan. 
^  Know  your  work  and     work     your 

knowledge. 
^  If  seeing  is  the  result  of  being,  then 
what   voti   see   in  life   is   what   you 
will  be  in  h'fe. 
^  Bad  t'^lk  does  not  men  a  bad  tongue, 
but  a  bad  temper  behind  the  toneue. 
Cf  When  pride  reigns  principle  resigns. 
^  A  cynic  is  a  small  man  seeing  nothing 

but  himself. 
^  Wealth  is  weal  when  one  has  not  only 
the  hand   to   get.   but   the   head   to 
o-uide  and  the  heart  to  give. 
^  When   dutv  is  a  delight  to  us  hard- 
ships hold  happiness  for  us. 
fl  Clear  and  correct  convictions  are  nec- 
essary to  Christly  conduct. 
^  Christianity  reveals  the  deep  secret  of 
pain  and  the  divine  source  of  pleas- 
ure. 
^  The    altruist    and    not    the    anarchist, 

must  guide  our  national  life. 
^  Social  salvation  will  be  realized  onlv 
when   individual   salvation  leads   to 
social  service. 
^  There  can  be  no  public  righteousness 

without  personal  rectitude. 
^  One  who  feels  above  his  work  is  sure 

to  fall  below  it. 
^  The   prince   and    the   peasant   will   at 

last  meet  on  the  dead  level. 
^  From  pit  to  pinnacle  is  the  progress  of 
the  penitent. 


PALAIS   DU  COSTUME. 


(MARCH    AND  TWO  STEP  y 


ALEC  RAMBLE   Op.  3. 
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THE  LATEST  IN  DRESS 


THE  ATHLETIC  GIRL'S  WAIST. 


The  round  Eton  collar  beneath  which  is  tied  the  wide  four-in-hand  tie  of  the  waist 
material  and  the  turnback  cuff  on  the  three-quarter  length  sleeve,  are  attractive  features 
of  the  most  popular  shirts  for  sporting  wear  this  summer.  This  style  is  popularly  call- 
ed  "The   Peter   Pan   Waist  "—originated   by   Maude    Adams    in    the   play    of    that    name. 


PARTY     FROCK    OF     POINT    D'ESPRIT. 


Point  d'esprit  is  one  of  the  most  favored  materiaJs  for  the  summer  party  frock  worn 
by  the  younger  set  of  society.  Dresses  of  this  are  bu-  on  simple  lines,  the  accordeon 
pleated    vogue    being-    charmingly    exemplified  in  many. 
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AVALANCHE     LAKE 

The  wildest  lake  in  the  Adirondacks.     2,856  feet  above  tide.  Tributary 
to  the  Hudson  River 
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THE  GREAT  PEAKS  FROM    THE  Sf)UTH 


THE    QUESTION    OF  PURE   WATER 

Shall  We  Safeguard  the  Sources  of  the  Hudson 
S.  R.  STODDARD 


THE  HUDSON  HIVER  stretches 
northward  from  the  sea  like  a  great 
tree  lying  across  the  land,  its  wide- 
spreading  branches  among  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Adirondacks,  the  topmost  taking 
hold  even  on  the  mountain  peaks.  At  its 
foot  great  cities  have  sprung  up  and  pros- 
pered; flourishing  towns  have  gathered 
on  its  trunk  like  bunched  mistletoe  on 
the  sturdy  oak;  among  its  branches  are 
thi'iving  villages  and  pleasant  homes. 

The  higher  mountains  seem  to  possess 
some  mysterious  attraction  for  the  clouds 
that  often  hang  about  and  cover  over 
their  heads  when  the  earth  below  rests 
in  bright  sunshine.  The  warm  winds, 
loaded  with  moisture  gathered  in  the 
plains,  climb  their  slopes  and  in  the 
cooler  atmosphere  yield  up  that  which 
has  been  filched  from  lower  levels. 

In  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  hardy 
evergreens  have  fought  their  way  up- 
ward foot  by  foot,  close  following  the 
Alpine  grasses.  They  have  intrenched 
themselves  firmly  in  the  pockets  of  the 


I'ocks  and  sent  out  l)ranches  ever}'  year 
that  droi)ped  their  needles  a  step  higher 
and  rootlets  to  bind  the  mass  they  had 
let  fall  until,  in  long  ages,  the  hollows 
have  been  filled  and  the  smooth  slopes 
clothed  with  a  blanket  of  living  fil)re  up 
to  the  very  linnt  of  tree  growth.  Cut 
away  these  evergreens  and,  without  their 
protecting  shade,  the  mass  in  which  they 
flourished  dries  out  inider  the  summer 
sun.  Then  comes  the  fire.  It  smoulders 
in  the  forest  dutt",  eating  its  way  per- 
sistently until  all  the  rootlets  are  con- 
sumed down  to  bed  rock.  Then  follow 
rains  to  saturate  the  mass  and,  over- 
loaded, it  goes  down  leaving  all  the 
slopes  naked.  lu  wintei',  snow  falls  thick 
on  the  mountains.  Under  old  conditions 
the  mass  lay  banked  under  the  ever- 
greens, and  in  springtime  yielded  up  its 
water  gradually.  With  the  protecting 
trees  gone,  the  hot  sun  shines  freely 
down,  melting  the  snow  quickly  and 
the  waters  go  out  in  the  spring  floods- 
raging  torrents  where  before  were  gentle 
rivulets. 


"With  the  lurnberma.n  the  cutting  a'WAy  of  the  forests  is  a.  legitimsde  business.  He  had 

need  of  pine  and  hemlock  " 


S.    R.     STODDARD  5 

The  danger  that  threatens  tlie   river  and  its  abs(H-ption  by  the   State  under 

is  such  as  ruined  mountainous  sections  laws  made  and  provided, 
in  the  old  counti-y  that  are  now  slowly  With  the  lumberman,  the  cutting  away 

recovering  under  judicious  forestry  laws,  of   the   forest   is   a   legitimate   business. 


"Under  old  conditions  the  sno'W  lay  banked  under  the  evergreens,  and  in  springtime 
yielded  up  its  'water  gradually" 


Over  there  they  learned  the  lesson  by 
experience.  Must  we  do  likewise?  They 
danced  like  fools  when  they  thought  the 
music  free  and  without  end.  Now  they 
are  paying  the  fiddler  and  one  item  of 
the  price  is  that  no  man  may  cut  even  a 
single  tree  on  his  own  land  without  per- 
mission from  the  State. 

llnvc  not  the  people  of  tlic  Lower 
Hudson  chnteed  long  enougli? 

Large  tracts  are  owned  by  hunting 
and  fishing  clubs  which,  ordinarily,  are 
willing  that  the  land  should  continue 
under  nature's  laws.  This,  next  to  State 
ownership,  is  best  so  long  as  the  owners 
do  not  add  the  iniquity  of  indiscriminate 
lumbering  or  sell  such  right  to  others. 
Transgression  of  the  law  should  be  un- 
der penalty  of  condemnation  of  the  land 


He  had  need  of  pine  and  hemlock.  He 
took  the  larger  trees,  slashed  the  smaller 
when  necessary,  and  left  the  branches 
where  the  fire  found  them.  The  other 
kinds  of  wood  were  of  little  use  to  him. 
If  they  escaped  the  fii'e  they  lived  but 
fo]'  the  wood-pulp  man  who  came  later 
and  to  wdiom  all  soft  woods  look  alike. 
Following,  sprang  up  the  aftergrowth— 
the  poplars  and  birches. 

The  mountain  sides  are  still  green  in 
sunnner,  but  in  early  autunni  the  decid- 
uous trees  drop  their  leaves  and  the 
sun  dries  the  moisture  out  of  the  fibrous 
mass  which  before  had  held  the  waters 
as  in  a  sponge  to  give  them  out  slowly 
to  the  rills  that  fed  the  river.  Then 
the  fire,  and  after  the  fire  the  deluge! 
And  the  mountains  stand  bare  until,  in 
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THE  QUEST  I  ON  OV    PUKE  WATER 


tlio  slow  process  of  nature,  vesjetation 
eliiiilis  to  the  limit  once  more.  The 
change  does  not  come  all  at  once — in  a 
cataclysm  to  appall  the  world— but  grad- 
ually, hit  by  hit.  It  is  not  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer,  l)ut  the  gradual 
shrinking  of  the  river  with  its  sudden 
floods  and  as  sudden  drying  up  of  trib- 
utary streams,  tells  the  story. 

Foi'  the  pul)lic  good,  private  inter- 
ests in  the  mountains  should  give  way. 
Most  of  the  land  owned  by  the  lumber- 
man can  be  had  now  at  a  fair  price.  Tlie 
ownei-  is  entitled  to  its  value,  but  if  he 
will  not  sell,  the  {People  have  a  right,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  to  insist  that 
he  do  no  irreparable  injury  to  the  sec- 
tion which  is  temporarily  in  his  cliarge. 

No  man  may  put  poison  in  his  own 
spring  lest  his  neighbor  be  injured.  By 
the  same  rule  should  the  owner  of  land 
be  enjoined  fi-oiii  withholding  or  restrict- 
ing the  water  which  falls  thereon.  He 
is  entitled  to  his  pound  of  flesh,  but  not 
to  the  blood  that  may  f(M'  tlu^  moment  be 
passing  through   it. 

Tin  re  should  he  <i  Jaw  pi'oJi ihili)i(i  the 
cutlinij  (if  tr((s  (HI  (ill  hinds  draiind  hi) 
flic  Hudson  h'ircr  JjidO  feci  ahoiu  lidc, 
rvijardU'ss   of   ownersliip. 

The  damming  of  streams  foi'  the  stor- 
age of  water  iu  Adirondack  ])asins  is 
much  advocated  at  present.  All  are 
agreed  that  under  certain  conditions 
such  acts  would  greatly  benefit  State 
and  people.  Even  the  flooding  of  sec- 
tions that  have  been  set  aside  by  consti- 
tutional enactment  "to  be  forever  kept 
as  wild  forest  land"  might  be  advisable 
where  the  people's  interests  can  be  prop- 
erly guarded.  Like  most  questions 
forced  to  the  front  among  an  easy-going 
peoi)le  this  one  has  a  jol)  in  it.  In  this 
instance  some  long-headed,  well-to-do 
|)eople  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin 
Counties  discovered  that  they  were  in 
need  of  electrical  power  and  more  logs. 


but  were  somewhat  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  land  and  logs  belong  to 
the  State  and  were,  by  constitutional 
enactment,  to  be  kept  forever  as  wild 
forest  lands.  Then  miraculously  a})- 
peared  two  gifted  ])romoters  from  St. 
Lawrence,  eminently  (lualified  by  expe- 
I'icnce,  and  capable  of  steering  the  mat- 
ter safely  through  the  Legislature.  A 
sniipic  Idlh  (itiK  ndniciil  ir<ts  taclicd  on 
to  I  he  proJuhlloril  (■Iiius(  in  tlic  coiislHii- 
lioH  c.niclJy  I'cvcrsiujj  its  iiicaniiiij!  It 
was  so  much  nicer  than  to  excite  the  peo- 
1)1  e  by  I'ude  and  unwarranted  attempts 
at  repealing  the  statute  — and  easier  to 
do.  Fortunately  the  matter  must  come 
before  another  Legislature  and  finally 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  a  vote. 
Meanwhile  the  syndicate  jn-ess  agents 
are  assiduously  cultivating  the  soil  and 
every  newspaper  that  has  space  to  sell, 
oi'  can  by  argument,  either  verbal  or  sub- 
stantial, be  induced  to  favor  the  project 
is  being  used,  gently  and  in  a  most  pei-- 
suasive  way,  to  circulate  prepai'cd  arti- 
cles intended  for  the  good  of  the  un- 
thinking public.  They  make  use  of  ar- 
guments advanced  by  the  real  friends  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  to  such  extent  ap- 
peal to  the  good  judgment  of  the  peo})le 
at  large.  To  local  papers,  which  hoiiest- 
ly  desii'c  to  advance  local  ititerests  in 
the  Noi'lli  the  advantages  lo  the  town 
and  section  in  (juestion  is  made  to  ap- 
peal' in  its  most  fdluring  form.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  the  needs 
of  navigation  and  of  the  e^juable  flow 
of  the  Hudson  Kiver  is  set  forth.  In 
western  sections  the  barge  canal  is  work- 
ed for  all  it  is  worth.  Its  opponents 
are  ridiculed  ars  narrow-minded  and  lack- 
uvj:  in  public  spirit.  Attention  is  called 
to  tlie  ver}^  small  proportion  of  land 
that  will  be  covei-ed  by  the  proposed 
reservoirs,  though  they  fail  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  reservoirs,  publicly 
planned  so  far,  are  iu  sections  that  can 
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not,  l\y  any  i)ossil)ility,  be  led  to  the  new  waters  of  that  section  run  to  the  St. 
barge  canal  or  to  any  river  within  the  Lawrence  and.  small  or  oreat.  its  influ- 
State  that  is  in  need  of  water  for  navi-      cncc   on   that    niiuhty   stream   would  be 


THE   BOREAS   REGION 

'nere  are  basins  in  the  Upper  Hudson  Valley  that  could  be 

utilized  "  *  *  at  comparatively  little  cost — 

or  loss — to  the  country" 


gation  purposes— except  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  logs  from  mountain  to  mill. 

In  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Coun- 
ties where  the  scheme  had  its  inception, 
the  cutting  off  of  the  forests  would  not 
have  the  far  reaching  results  that  must 
follow  like  depredations  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  mountains,   for  all  the 


hardly  noticeable.  But  a  like  stripping 
of  the  southern  slopes  would  be  an  irre- 
parable injury  to  the  Hudson  River,  as 
demonstrated  already  by  the  gradual 
shrinkage  in  times  of  drought  and  its 
as  sudden  floods  from  cloud-bursts  on 
the  partially  stripped  mountains  around 
ito  head. 


T II E   qui; s t 1 0 n   of  pure  w a t e r 


The   preservation   of   the   forests   has      sii-ed.  and  such  undoubtedly  would  find 


been  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  matter 
of  sentiiiKmt  r-ather  than  of  necessity. 
So  far  as  the  threat,  outspi'eadinu'  Avest- 


wiiriK  iMKi'KiN  SHOWS  sici  riii\  ihiainkd  i;v  iiri> 

l;i\KK.      IIAIIK   lUSCII  VKCKS  IN  To    rilK 
ST.  LAWRKNCK 


ern  plateau  is  concerned,  it  is  larucly  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  althouiih  commend- 
able in  every  sense.  This  section  can 
suffer  little  permanent  injury  from  fire 
—  althouiih  nnich-to-be  regretted  is  the 
cutting  away  of  its  forests— for  burnt 
levels  reclothc  themselves  quickly. 

l)ut.  they  will  argue,  the  measure  is 
not  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  but  the  storage  of  water.  Assum- 
ing for  a  moment  that  the  two  (luestions 
are  not  one,  the  claim  is,  technically,  cor- 
rect. But  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  entrance  on  to  public  lands 
for  the  i)urpose  of  flooding  them  and 
"//(('  co)islnictio)i  of  d(i)iis  tJiercfor/' 
'J'here  is  the  joker.  It  does  not  require  a 
lawyer  to  demonstrate  that,  under  such  a 
provision,  anyone  with  a  pull  could  go  in 
and  occupy  the  land  to  any  extent  de- 


that  it  re(iui]"ed  a  very  large  amount  of 
timber  lo  dam  a  vei'y  small  stream. 

If  the  spoliation  could  be  confined  to 
St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  (N)unties 
alone,  eonqiaratively  little  harm  would 
])e  done,  but  to  ap{)ly  this  treatment  lo 
the  mountains  where  the  Hudson  River 
I'ises  l)i-ings  U])  a  ((uestion  with  which 
the  people  of  the  great  cities  should  liave 
something  to  say. 

From  the  mountains  to  the  sea  is  a  far 
cry,  yet  the  question  of  greatest  interest 
before  the  people  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
today  is  pure  water  for  its  millions  and 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  must  llie 
people   go   eventually   for  their   supply. 

No  department,  connnission  or  flie 
Legislature  should  have  })ower  to  grant 
]iermission  to  any  ])i'ivate  party  or  cor- 
])oi'ation  to  enter  into  or  take  possession 
of  any  public  land  about  the  head  trib- 
utaries of  the  Hudson  for  any  purpose, 
it  should  be  absolutely  under  State  man- 
agement as  are  the  sanitary  rt'gulations 
and  other  laws  for  the  beneiit  of  flu; 
people  at  large. 

Tin  Shilr  should  coiifrol,  dhsol uf(  I ij, 
lo  IIk  rim.  flu  Hudson  River  ivatcrshcd. 


SKETCH  MAP  SHOWING  COl  NTIKS  OK  NORTMKRX 

Ni:w   YORK  AND  (WHITE  PORTION)  THE 

APIRONDACK  STATE  PARK 

AVhy  ]iot  bring  supply  from  the  moun- 
tains   and    distribute    among    the    cities 
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accordinp:  t(i  their  needs!  Nature  offers  most  the  entire  distance  from  the  hiwer 
it  freely.  The  ti-nstees  of  the  State  Adirondaeks  to  New  York,  reinfoi-eed, 
should  see  tlial  it  is  passed  on  pui'e  and       wlieii  tlionuht  l)est,  l)y  local  streams  and 
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LAKE    TEAR-OF-THE-CLOUDS 

Pond  source  of  the  Hudson,  4321   feet  above  tide,  and  the  highest  body 
of  outflowing  water  in  the  State 


micontaminated.  Ixeservoirs  could  be 
created  to  hold  in  store  the  surplus  that 
runs  to  waste  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and 
release  it  gradually  through  times  of 
need.  There  are  l)asins  in  the  Upper 
Hudson  Valley  that  can  he  utilized  for 
such  purpose  at  comparatively  little  cost 
—  or  loss— to  the  country.  A  proper  hus- 
banding of  the  supply  would  give  all 
that  the  people  need  and  leave  water  for 
a  more  reliable  flow  through  its  natural 
chainiels  than  is  now  had  continually 
during  the  dry  seasons.  It  can  be  car- 
ried by  open  canal  along  high  levels  al- 


ponds  that  may  be  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  could  cross  valleys  by  viaducts 
()!•  pipe-lines  following  the  contour  of 
the  hills,  and  connect  by  oft'sets  with  es- 
tablished waterworks  in  cities  along  its 
course. 

The  cost  need  not  be  prohibitive.  In 
time  it  could  he  made  self-supporting. 
Work  done  in  old  countries  in  this  direc- 
tion should  put  to  shame  the  American 
who,  in  view  of  the  need,  hesitates  at 
the  expense. 

Why  not  tnal-c  a  beginning  noivf 
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THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

CORNELIA  W.  BROWN 
^     ji     J*' 

O  beautiful  NortK  Country,  "wKere  tne   Oswegatcnie   flows, 
Xnrougn  rorests  aim  and  sombre,  past  tnickets  or  ^vlla  rose, 

Wkere  tke  migkty  Adirondacks,  lift  tneir  races  toward  the   sun. 
Keeping  guard  o  er  quiet  valleys,  nestling  mid  tne  shadows  dun. 


WitKin  Ker  dusky  forests,  tlie  s^vlft  deer  wanders  free, 

^VKere  mountain  brook,  and  river,  rush  on  m  careless  glee. 

Upon  Ker  hillside  pastures,  the  cow  hells  tinkle  low. 

Above  her  lowland  meadows,  the  wild  hirds  circle  slow. 


^Vithin  the  fair  North  Country,  doth  peace,  and  plenty  dwell. 
Sleek  herds  of  cattle  linger,  by  wood,  and  field,  and  dell. 

Fair  homesteads  dot  her  valleys,  where  quiet  joys  abide. 

The  church  spire  points  to-svard  Heaven,  the  school  house  close  beside. 


Forth  from  the  dear  North  Country,  her  sons  and  daughters  fare. 
To  take  their  places  with  the  host,  who  fame  and  honor  share. 

And  high  upon  the  records  of  field,  and  church,  and  state. 

Names  from  the  brave  North  Country,  are  written  with  the  great. 


God  bless  the  free  North  Country,  her  rocks  and  mountains  gray, 
God  bless  her  sons  and  daughters,  wherever  they  may  stray. 
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CHAMPLAIN'S  BATTLE  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS 

1609 


*     4*     * 


SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN,  the 
first  wliitc  man  known  to  have  seen 
the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name, 
tells  of  the  first  battle  of  this  section 
in  which  Enropeans  took  part.  He  had 
joined  with  a  party  of  the  Hnrons  and 
Algonquins  and  advanced  sonth  to  make 
war  on  their  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Five  Nations.  Here  are  his  own  words 
as  taken  from  his  journal. 

"At  nightfall  we  embarked  in  our 
canoes  to  continue  our  journey,  and,  as 
we  advanced  very  softly  and  noiselessly, 
we  encountered  a  war  party  of  Iroquois 
on  the  29th  of  the  month,  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  at  the  point  of  a  cape 
which  puts  out  into  the  lake  on  the  west 
side.  They  and  we  began  to  shout,  each 
seizing  his  arms.  We  withdrew  toward 
the  water,  and  the  Iro(|uois  repaired  on 
shore  and  arranged  all  their  canoes,  the 
one  beside  the  othei",  and  began  to  hew 
down  trees,  with  villainous  axes,  which 
they  sometimes  got  in  war,  and  others  of 
stone,  and  fortified  themselves  very  se- 
curely. 

"Our  party,  likewise,  kept  their 
canoes  arranged  the  one  alongside  the 
other,  tied  to  poles  so  as  not  to  run 
adrift,  in  order  to  fight  all  together, 
should  need  be.  We  were  on  the  water, 
about  an  arrowshot  from  their  barri- 
cades. When  they  were  armed  and  in 
order,  they  sent  tv.'o  canoes  from  the 
fleet  to  know  if  their  enemies  wished  to 
fight;  who  answered  that  they  'desired 
nothing  else,'  but  that  just  then  there 


was  not  much  liglit,  and  we  must  wait 
for  day  to  distinguish  each  other,  and 
that  they  would  give  us  battle  at  sun- 
rise. This  was  agreed  to  by  our  party. 
iMeanwhile  the  whole  night  was  spent 
in  dancing  and  singing,  as  well  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other,  mingled  with  an  in- 
finitude of  insults  and  other  taunts,  such 
as  the  little  courage  they  had,  how  pow- 
erless their  resistance  against  their  arms, 
and  that  when  day  would  break,  they 
should  experience  this  to  their  ruin. 
Ours,  likewise,  did  not  fail  in  repartee; 
telling  them  they  should  witness  the  ef- 
fects of  arms  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  a  nniltitiule  of  other  speeches 
as  is  usual  at  a  seige  of  a  town.  After 
the  one  and  the  other  had  sung,  danced 
and  parliamented  enough,  day  broke. 
My  companions  and  I  were  always  con- 
cealed, for  fear  the  enemy  should  see 
us,  preparing  our  arms  the  best  we 
could,  being,  however,  separated,  each  in 
one  of  the  canoes.  After  being  equipped 
with  light  armor,  we  took  each  an  arque- 
bus and  went  ashore.  I  saw  the  enemies 
leave  their  barricade;  they  were  about 
200  men,  of  strong  and  robust  appear- 
ance, who  were  coming  slowly  toward 
us,  with  a  gravity  and  assurance  which 
greatly  pleased  me,  led  on  by  three 
chiefs.  Ours  were  marching  in  similar 
order,  and  told  me  that  those  who  bore 
three  lofty  i)lumes  Avere  the  chiefs,  and 
that  there  were  but  these  three,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  recognized  by  those 
plumes  which  were  considerably  larger 
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than  those  of  their  eoinpanious,  and 
that  I  ninst  do  all  I  eoiild  to  kill  them. 
I  promised  to  do  what  I  eoiild,  and  that 
I  was  very  sorry  they  could  not  clearly 
understand  me,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
order  and  plan  of  attacking'  their  en- 
emies, as  we  should  indubitably  defeat 
them  all :  l)ut  Ihei'e  was  no  help  for 
that :  that  I  was  very  glad  to  encourage 
tli(^m.  and  to  manifest  to  them  my  good 
will  when  we  should  be  engaged. 

"The  moment  we  landed  they  began 
to  run  about  two  hundred  paces  toward 
their  enemies,  who  stood  firm,  and  had 
not  yet  perceived  my  companions,  avIio 
went  into  the  bush  with  some  savages. 
Ours  commenced  calling  me  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  making  Avay  for  me,  opened 
in  two,  and  placed  me  at  their  head, 
marching  about  twenty  paces  in  ad- 
vance until  I  was  within  thirty  paces 
of  the  enemy. 

"The  moment  they  saw  me  they 
halted,  gazing  at  me  and  I  at  them. 
When  I  saw  them  preparing  to  shoot  at 
us  I  raised  my  arquebus,  and  aiming 
directly  at  one  of  the  three  chiefs,  two 
of  them  fell  to  the  ground  by  this  shot, 
and  one  of  their  companions  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  afterward.  I 
had  put  four  balls  in  my  arquebus. 
Ours,  in  witnessing  a  shot  so  favorable 
to  them,  set  np  such  tremendous  shouts 
that  thunder  could  not  have  been  heai-d ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  arrows  on 
one  side  and  the  other.     The   Iroquois 


were  greatly  astonished,  seeing  two  men 
killed  so  instantaneously,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  provided  with  arrow-proof 
armor  woven  of  cotton  thread  and  wootl. 
Tliis  frightened  them  vei-y  much.  Whilst 
I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions 
in  the  bush  fired  a  shot  which  so  aston- 
ished them  anew,  seeing  their  chiefs 
slain,  that  they  lost  courage,  took  to 
flight  and  abandoned  the  field  and  their 
fort,  hiding  themselves  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  whither  pursuing  them  I 
killed  some  others.  Our  savages  also 
killed  sevei-al  of  them,  and  took  ten  or 
twelve  prisoners.  The  rest  carried  olT 
the  wounded.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  ours 
were  wounded  by  arroAvs;  they  were 
promptly  cured. 

"After  having  gained  the  victory 
they  amused  themselves ;  plundering  In- 
dian coi'n  and  meal  from  the  enemy,  also 
their  arms,  which  they  had  thrown  down 
in  order  to  run  the  better;  and  after 
having  feasted,  sung  and  danced,  we  re- 
turned, three  hours  after  with  the  pris- 
oners. The  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought  is  48  degrees  some  minutes  lati- 
tude and  I  named  it  Lake  Champlain." 

The  cape  referred  to  by  Champlain, 
"which  puts  out  into  the  lake  on  the 
west  side,"  is  believed  to  be  Crown 
Point,  and  the  shores  of  the  peninsula 
just  west  of  Crown  Point  ruiiis.  the  place 
where  Champlain  then  encountered  the 
Iroquois  to  their  confusion. 
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A   SIMPLE    ADIRONDACK   TALE 


+     +     * 

A.  A.  YOUNG 


Here  is  a  simple  little  story  simply  told  of  what  a  gentleman  saw  in  the 
Adirondacks.  If  any  are  disposed  to  doubt,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
for  a  part  of  the  story  the  editor  of  the  NORTHERN  MONTHLY  can  unhes- 
itatingly vouch.  There  is  no  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  about  a  road  extend- 
ing from  Newcomb  to  Long  Lake.  The  distance  is  even  greater  than  stated 
which  shows  convincingly  that  the  writer  is  not  disposed  to  exaggerate. 


On  ^lay  14,  I  was  drivin<j,'  from  New- 
comb  to  Long  Lake.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  is  about  twelve 
mih's,  the  road  for  the  greater  part  run- 
ning through  a  dense  wilderness.  After 
otH'  gets  one  mile  west  of  Newcomb  the 
last  house  is  passed  and  he  finds  no  fur- 
lliei-  habitation  until  the  cottages  of  the 
beautiful  Village  of  Long  Lake  begin  to 
loom  in  sight.  Li  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness I  stopped  at  a  running  brooklet 
by  the  I'oadside  to  allow  my  horse  to 
di'iiik'.  AVhen  standing  there  for  a  nio- 
mciil  T  saw  a  large  elk  conung  leisurely 
down  the  hillside,  presumably  for  the 
purpose  of  partaking  of  the  cool  and 
cleai-  Huid  of  which  my  horse  was  in- 
dulging. When  he  saw  me  he  stopped 
short,  looked  a  moment  and  with  a  snort 
turned  and  ran  into  the  forest.  He  was 
a  splendid  specimen  and  probably  one 
of  the  herd  which  were  let  loose  in  the 
vicinity  last  winter. 

A  little  further  on  my  horse  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  gave  evidence  of  fear.  I 
tried  to  quiet  him,  speaking  assuring  and 
gentle  words,  but  he  took  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  and  ran  for  quite  a  distance.  I 
could  not  at  first  account  for  his  scare, 
but  on  looking  back  I  saw  a  huge  black 
bear  following  us.     Quieting  the  horse 


the  best  I  could.  T  got  out  and  tied  him 
to  a  tree  l)y  the  roadside  and  witli  whi]) 
and  small  revolver  in  hand  went  back 
to  meet  "Sir.  Bruin,  l^ut  he  seeing  me 
coming  took  to  the  "tall  timl)er"  and 
without  a  regret  on  my  part. 

Resuming  my  journey  I  covered  prob- 
ably foui'  mih's  without  further  incident, 
when  suddenly  I  was  awakened  from  a 
sort  of  dream  into  which  I  had  fallen 
by  my  horse  stopping  stock  still  and 
trying  to  back  up.  Looking  ahead  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  I  esi)ied  a  huge  ob- 
ject lying  across  the  road  which  I  at 
fii'st  thought  to  l)e  a  fallen  telephone 
pole.  But  a  second  look  convinced  me  it 
was  a  huge  serpent  lying  basking  in  the 
sun  and  dust.  Of  what  species  I  could 
not  determine.  The  color  of  same  was 
for  the  most  part  black,  but  a  few  stripes 
and  light  spots  appeared  near  its  head. 
I  cracked  my  whip  at  it  and  it  went 
squirming"  into  the  swamp. 

A  few  rods  further  on  I  ran  across 
a  big  flock  of  partridges  which  were 
loath  to  get  out  of  my  way  on  approach. 
Having  a  few  oats  in  my  carriage,  I  got 
out  and  scattered  them  on  the  ground 
and  to  my  great  surprise  the  partridges 
came  near  and  partook  of  same. 
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THE  history  of  San  Francisco  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale.  In  the  early  days 
the  city  was  subject  to  great 
changes  of  fortune.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  1849  at  first  caused  the  place  to 
be  almost  deserted,  but  by  and  by  the 
necessity  of  some  common  emporium 
where  the  miners  could  meet  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  implemenl:s 
for  prospecting  their  search  for  gold, 
caused  the  establishment  of  some  trade, 
and  very  soon  after  came  those  wonder- 
ful scenes  of  quickly  acquired  wealth,  of 
wild  hilarity,  of  uproarous  revelry,  the  de- 
scription of  which  in  these  days  seems 
to  those  who  know  the  city  as  it  was 
only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  the  wildest 
exaggeration.  Men  of  all  nationalities 
and  all  grades  of  social  life  flocked  to 
the  new  city  where  gold  was  the  article 
of  commonest  traffic,  and  where  in  a  few 
months  they  might  become  possessed  of 
more  wealth  than  years  of  toil  in  other 
communities  would  give  them.  The  city 
at  this  time  was  the  paradise  of  th.2 
gamester,  where  to-day  the 
life  and  property  of  every  citi- 
zen are  as  secure  as  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  Then  the  pistol 
or  the  knife  was  the  only  ar- 
biter of  disputes  between  man 
and  man,  and  might  made 
right  with  the  vast  number  of 
adventurers  flocking  thither. 
But  there  was  good  material 


among  those  rough,  brawny  pioneers,  and 
the  results  of  their  labors  which  were  so 
quickly  destroyed  need  not  make  them 
ashamed.  The  city  which  they  built  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  America,  an-1 
the  city  which  they  are  now  building  will 
excel  the  first.  Those  conservators  of 
the  town  in  its  older  days  wrought  well. 
The  hardships  they  endured,  the  battles 
they  fought  with  dangers  seen  and  un- 
seen have  borne  fruit. 

On  June  17,  1776,  two  pirates,  Fran- 
cisco Palon  and  Benton  Cambon,  left 
Monterey  with  seven  civilians  and  seven- 
teen dragoons  and  their  families,  reach- 
ing, June  27,  tile  place  where  they  es- 
tablished the  Spanish  Mission  of  San 
Francisco,  October  8,  1776.  The  settle- 
ment by  Americans  dates  from  1836, 
when  Jacob  P.  Leese,  an  American  re- 
siding in  Los  Angeles,  obtained  from 
Governor  Chico  a  grant  of  land  m  Yerba 
Buena  and  built  a  small  f ram:  house  on 
the  present  south  side  of  Clay  street, 
west  of  Duport,  celebrating  its  comple- 
tion by  raising  the  American 
flag  July  4,  1836.  In  1840 
there  were  four  Americans, 
four  Englishmen  and  six  Eu- 
ropeans in  Yerba  Buena.  In 
January  1847  the  name  was 
clianged  to  San  Francisco. 
The  first  steamer  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Company  reached 
San  Francisco,   February   28, 
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1849,  and  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  same  year  brought  hundreds  of 
steamships  and  saiHng  vessels  filled  with 
gold  seekers.  The  excitement  was  so 
great  that  at  one  time  400  ships  were 
in  the  harbor  which  had  been  deserted 
by  their  crews.  The  usual  condition  of 
a  frontier  mining  town  developed,  and 
crime  became  so  rampant  that  a  vigil- 
ance committee  was  formed  in  June, 
1 85 1,  which  hung  several  murderers  and 
banished  many  others. 

Commenting  on  the  cataclysm  which 
brought  all  America  to  San  Francisco's 
side  so  quickly.  Col.  George  Harvey, 
writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  very  truly 
said  that  "man  is  more  than  things, 
greater,  far  greater,  than  all  his  works. 
San  Francisco  has  lost  most  of  her 
things,  but  she  has  got  her  men  left. 
There  remains  the  organization  of  a  great 
city,  including  the  apparatus  of  govern- 
ment and  of  business,  families,  traditions, 
reputations,  credits  and  established  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  What 
is  gone  is  the  greater  part  of  her  ma- 
terial plant.  Think  how  infinitely  great- 
er would  have  been  her  disaster  if  she 
had  lost  her  population  and  kept  the 
shell  that  they  had  dwelt  in. 

"Properly  to  measure  the  dauntless 
heart  with  which  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have   confronted   unparalleled   dis- 


aster, we  should  recall  the  very  different 
spirit  with  which  similar  catastrophes 
have  been  encountered  in  the  past.  In 
the  jungles  of  Java,  of  Cambodia  and  of 
Ceylon  lie  the  ruins  of  enormous  cities, 
whereof  there  is  no  record  in  written 
history,  but  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, were  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  a 
tradition  which  scientific  investigators 
have  verified.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
rebuild  those  cities,  long  since  overgrown 
and  buried  by  almost  impenetrable  for- 
ests. The  same  tale  is  told  of  the  huge 
masses  of  ruptured  masonry  which  have 
stood  or  lain  for  undetermined  ages  in 
the  wild's  of  Yucatan  and  other  parts  of 
Central  America.  Up  to  1773  the  city 
of  Guatemala  was,  next  to  Mexico  and 
Lima,  the  finest  in  Spanish  America, 
having  a  hundred  churches  and  60,000 
inhaitants.  In  the  year  named  it  was 
leveled  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  in- 
inhabitants.  In  the  year  named  it  was 
new  city  of  the  name  more  than  twenty 
miles  away.  There  were  not  a  few  who, 
when  the  tremendous  proportions  of  the 
calamity  which  befell  San  Francisco  were 
made  known,  predicted  that  we  should 
witness  a  similar  exodus  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  that  Seattle  would  become 
the  future  metropolis  of  our  Pacific 
coast.  Those  who  made  this  prophecy 
lost      sight      of      two      considerations. 
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There  are  certain  sites  which  nature  has 
marked  out  for  the  enter  pots  of  inter- 
national commerce.  Such  sites  are  those 
of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium,  which,  for 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  have 
been  market-places  for  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  Such  a 
site  is  that  of  Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  the  key  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, and  possessed  of  a  deep  harbor, 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  navies  of 
Europe.  Lisbon  now  has  a  larger  pop- 
ulation than  it  ever  contained  since  the 
Moors  lost  control  of  it,  although  in  No- 
vember, 1755,  within  less  than  ten  min- 
utes, most  of  the  city  was  made  a  heap 
of  ruins,  from  30,000  to  40,000  persons 
were  killed  and  pecuniary  damage  was 
done  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred 
million  dollars.  From  the  view-point  of 
geographical  advantage,  not  Alexandria 
nor  Lisbon,  nor  Constantinople  itself  's 
more  firmly  anchored  against  the  buf- 
fets of  destiny  than  is  San  Francisco.  Tt 
was  with  splendid  insight  and  foresight 
that  Bret  Harte,  writing  at  the  time  when 
the  public  mind  of  California  was  still 
depressed  and  hauntecl  by  the  alarming 
earthquake  of  1868.  said  of  her  me- 
tropolis. 

Serene,  indifferent  to  fate, 

She  sits  beside  the  Golden  Gate, 


and  rightly  defined  her  function  as  that 
of  "Warder  of  Two  Continents."  She  is 
endowed  imperishably  with  an  imperial 
future,  with  the  queenship  of  the  Pacific, 
by  her  vast  and  almost  landlocked  bay. 
which  is  larger  than  the  bays  of  Naples, 
Lisbon  and  New  York  put  together,  and 
which  is  accessible  only  by  a  very  nar- 
raw  portal,  impregnable,  as  it  is  now 
fortified,  to  attack.  That  is  the  first  rea- 
son why  San  Francisco,  although  seem- 
ingly destroyed,  is  indestructible. 

"The  second  reason  why  San  Fran- 
cisco is  certain  to  arise  quickly  from  its 
ashes,  greater  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  is  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
the  Forty-Niners  are  still  instinct  with 
Argonautic  spirit.  As  they  brush  ofif 
the  cinders  with  which  they  are  begrimed, 
and  scramble  over  the  ruins  of  their 
homes,  their  faces  are  set  forward  and 
upward,  and  they  bless  the  opportunity 
of  proving  themselves  the  equals,  or  more 
than  the  equals,  of  their  sires.  We  can 
hear  the  typical  San-Franciscan  say,  as, 
standing  on  the  naked  and  fire-swept  top 
of  Telegraph  Hill,  he  surveys  the  scene 
of  desolation, 

What,  though  the  field  be  lost? 
All  is  not  lost — the  unconpuerable  will 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield : 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 
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And  again : 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

Hath  lost  us  Heaven  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low, 

As  far  as  God  and  Heavenly  Essences 

Can  Perish ;  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 

Invincible,  and  vigor  soon  returns, 

Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state 

Here  swallowed  up  in  endless  misery. 

To-day  it  may  be  said  of  San  Francisco 
what  was  said  of  the  city  whereof  Homer 
sang,  Troja  fuit.  The  Trojans  fled,  how- 
ever. The  San-Franciscans  remain.  We 
predict  that  for  those  who,  five  years 
hence,  shall  behold  the  brand-new  splen- 
dor of  the  resuscitated  capital,  the  earth- 
quake of   1906,  with  all  its  unparalleled 


destructiveness,  will  serve  only  to  point 
a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

"In  some  features  the  San  Francisco 
catastrophe  differs  materially  froin  other 
calamities  of  the  kind.  It  is  customary 
for  severe  seismic  shocks  to  be  followed 
by  the  outbreak  of  fires  from  collapsed 
buildings,  but  nowhere  has  a  resultant 
conflagration  been  so  w^ide-spread  and 
ruinous  as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  in- 
stance. Although  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  apportion  the  figures  until  the  fire- 
insurance  companies  shall  have  adjusted 
their  losses,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  most 
of  the  devastation  was  immediately 
caused  by  conflagration  rather  than  by 
earthquake.  The  burnt-over  area  is  of 
unprecedented  size,  covering  about  eight 
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square  miles,  whereas  in  the  great  fire 
of  Chicago  the  superficies  laid  waste  fell 
considerably  short  of  3000  square  acres. 
In  Boston  and  in  Baltimore  the  space 
swept  by  the  flames  was  comparatively 
small.  The  number  of  persons  who  lost 
their  lives  in  San  Francisco  is  not  yet 
known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  a  thousand,  and  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  mortality  from  similar 
disasters  in  Lisbon  and  in  Tokio.  Un- 
exampled, on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
number  of  persons  rendered  homeless 
and  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed, 
of  the  450,000  inhabitants  credited  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  middle  of  April,  at 
least  two-thirds  seem  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  shelter  by  the  conflagration.  The 
housing  and  the  feeding  of  such  a  multi- 
tude present  tremendous  problems  in 
commissariat  and  sanitation.  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  those  problems  shouM 
have  been  solved  with  such  promptitude 
and  efficiency  as  entirely  to  avert  the 
dancer  of  famine  or  of  pestilence. 

"When  the  cause  of  the  cataclysm  are 
subjected  to  sharp  scrutiny,  it  will  prob- 
ablv  be  found  that  some  were  due  to 
unhappy   chance,   but   that   others   could 


have  been  avoided.  Had  the  disaster  oc- 
curred a  fortnight  earlier,  when  the  rainy 
season  was  not  yet  over,  the  sporadic 
fires  due  to  the  collapse  of  buildings  un- 
der the  wrenching  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  earthquake  would  have 
been  quickly  and  effectually  quenched 
by  showers.  Had  it  occurred  a  fortnight 
later,  the  trade-winds  that  blow  steadily 
for  at  least  half  a  year  from  the  Pacific 
would  have  driven  the  flames  toward  the 
bay,  and  the  greater  and  most  valuable 
part  of  the  city  would  have  been  saved. 
As  it  happened,  the  seismic  shock  was 
felt  during  a  brief  interval  bet^yeen  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  set- 
ting in  of  the  trade-winds.  To  a  large 
extent,  therefore,  the  destruction  of  San 
Francisco  must  be  attributed  to  misfor- 
tune. It  is  equally  plain  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  losses  incurred  from  confla- 
gration was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
causes  which  may  be  averted  hereafter. 
Had  the  fire  department  been  able  to 
perform  its  duty  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  San  Francisco  would  have 
suffered  more  from  fire  than  Boston  or 
Baltimore  suffered.  Unfortunately,  the 
fresh-water  mains   were  burst  in   manv 
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places  by  the  earthquake ;  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  apparatus  fitted  for 
drawing  sea  water  from  the  bay.  We 
are  further  told  that  many  sections  of 
the  fresh-water  mains  were  old  and  rot- 
ten, and  succumbed  to  a  strain  which 
new  and  strong-  iron  pipes  would  have 
resisted  successfully.  Unquestionably, 
the  fire-insurance  companies,  before  they 
issue  new  policies  in  San  Francisco,  will 
insist   that   the   fresh-water   mains   shall 


be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  that 
appliances  adapted  to  the  use  of  sea 
water  in  case  of  necessity  shall  be  pro- 
vided. It  would  also  be  reasonable  to 
demand  a  change  in  the  materials  to  be 
employed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 
Heretofore,  the  dwelling-houses  have 
been  made  almost  entirely  of  timber — 
redwood  being  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  while  of  the  business  structures', 
most  were  of  brick,  only  comparatively 
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few  being  constructed  of  steel.  The  fact 
that  the  iron  and  steel  frames  of  the  Call 
building  and  other  lofty  edifices  with- 
stood both  the  earthquake  and  the  fire, 
will  or  should  cause  an  extensive,  if  not 
the  exclusive,  selection  of  such  materials 
for  the  restoration  of  at  least  the  business 
part  of  the  new  city.  We  have  here 
enumerated  a  number  of  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  loss  incurred  at  San 
Francisco  was  in  a  large  measure  pre- 
ventable, a  conclusion  which  ought  to 
give  encouragement  and  confidence  to  the 
victims  of  the  catastrophe. 

''Those  who  are  supposed  to  be  best 
equipped  for  accurate  computation  es- 
timate the  aggregate  pecuniary  damage 
done  by  the  e.arthquake  and  the  fire  at 
about  $400,000,000.  Of  this  sum 
it  is  calculated  that  the  fire-in- 
surance companies,  American 
and  foreign,  will  make  good 
from  $125,000,000  to  $150,000.- 
000,  though  they  are  not  liable 
for  losses  due  exclusively  to 
earthquake,  and  probably  not  in 
the  case  of  buildings  destroyed 
by  fires  directly  traceable  to  the 
collapse  of  those  buildings  fol- 
lowing seisiTiiic  disturbances. 
They  will  tmdoubtedly  be  held 
liable  in  the  case  of  structures 
that  withstood  the  earthquake 
but  subsequently  caught  fire  from 
adjoining  houses.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  after  fire-insur- 
ance policies  have  been  paid, 
there  will  remain  an  immense 
deficit,  which  voluntary  gifts  of 
money,  however  lavish,  will  not 
avail  to  cover.  It  is  true  that 
the  contributions  made  within  a 
week  have  amounted  to  about 
twice  as  much  as  could  be  col- 
lected for  Chicago  in  some  four 
years.  The  stream  of  munifi- 
cence, however,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected long  to  maintain  its  initial 
volume.  For  complete  rehabili- 
tation, San  Francisco  will  have 
to  rely  on  the  same  force  which 
created  her  former  beautv  and 
activity,  to-wit,  the  toil,  the  en- 


ergy, and  the  spirit  of  her  citizens.  It  is 
already  patent  that  she  retains  this  in- 
domitable, irresistible  force.  Never  in 
recorded  history  has  an  urban  population, 
tried  at  once  by  earthquake  and  by  fire, 
exhibited  so  much  elasticity  and  resili- 
ence. The  demonstration  of  the  city's 
determination  to  help  itself  brought  it 
help  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  loans  and  advances,  such 
as  capitalists  are  glad  to  make  when 
ihey  see  what  they  consider  a  promising 
investment.  No  capitalist  ever  had  a 
better  guarantee  than  the  resolute  and 
lofty  spirit  of  the  San-Franciscans." 

In  seeking  to  explain  any  of  the  su- 
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perficial  phenomena  of  our  globe,  it  is 
well  to  begin  the  inquiry  by  consider- 
ing the  way  in  which  they  are  distrib- 
uted over  its  surface.  In  this  way  we 
are  most  likely  to  come  upon  a  clew 
to  the  origin  of  any  unexplained  feature 
of  the  facts.    A  glance  at  the  geographical 


position  of  volcanoes,  for  instance,  suffices 
to  show  us  that  they  are  very  peculiarly 
grouped  in  and  about  the  great  water 
areas.  Probably  all  of  the  active  vents 
in  the  earth's  surface  lie  on  the  floor 
of  the  oceans  or  greater  seas,  or  within 
a  few  score  miles  of  their  shores.     We 
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may,  indeed,  say  that  active  volcanoes 
normally  occupy  the  floor  of  the  greater 
seas  as  their  proper  field,  and  that  this 
volcanic  area  here  and  there  overlaps 
the  shore  for  a  very  small  distance. 
Moreover,  among-  the  extinct  volcanoes 
which  lie  far  inland,  we  can  often  ob- 
serve that  their  activities  ceased  soon 
after  the  elevation  of  the  continent 
forced  the  sea-margin  far  from  their 
basis.  It  was  long  ago  perceived  that 
these  facts  indicated  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  effects  brought 
about  by  large  masses  of  water  and  the 
volcanic  explosions.  At  first  it  was 
suggested  that  the  sea-water  penetrated 
through  crevices  to  the  heated  inte- 
rior of  the  earth,  and  there,  being  con- 
verted into  steam,  was  expelled  through 
the  volcanic  vent  along  with  the  lava 
from  a  central  molten  mass.  But  it 
was  directly  seen  that  the  facts  were 
against  this  hypothesis ;  for  why  should 
the  volcanic  emanations  not  return  to 
the  surface  by  the  same  crevice  which 
gave  the  water  access  to  the  earth's 
interior?  Why  should  the  lava  of  Aetna 
and  other  volcanoes  rise  against  its  own 
enormous  pressure  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  tube 
by  which  the  sea-water  gained  access  to 
its  base? 

It  has  since  been  suggested  that  the 
water  from  the  seas  gains  access  to  the 
central  heat  while  it  is  imprisoned  in 
the  fine  interstices  which  lie  between 
the  grains  of  the  rocks,  passages  which 
are  too  small  to  permit  the  exit  of  the 
gases.  A  curious  experiment  seemed 
for  a  time  to  make  this  notion  seem 
possible.  As  was  shown  by  the  distin- 
guished naturalist  Daubree,  if  we  take 
a  vessel  of  metal  and  fix  upon  its  top  a 
sheet  of  dence  sandstone,  so  that  the 
chamber  is  air-tight,  then  place  water 
upon  the  top  of  the  sandstone,  and  finally 
apply  heat  to  the  base  of  the  metal  cham- 
ber, the  water  will  penetrate  through 
the  interstices  of  the  stone  and  generate 
steam  in  the  enclosed  space,  producing 
a  pressure  which  is  much  greater  than 
the  gravitation-force  which  impels  the 
water  to  descend  througli  the  stone.     If 


we  provide  an  avenue  of  escape  for  this 
steam  by  means  of  a  pipe  filled  with  mer- 
cury, we  shall  find  that  it  will  force  the 
mercury  up  the  tube,  much  as  the  vol- 
canic steam  pushes  up  the  lava  in  the 
crater.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
what  seems,  at  first  sight,  like  a  promis- 
ing explanation  of  volcanic  action ;  we 
have  only  to  conceive  that  water  pene- 
trates through  the  interstices  of  the  rock 
on  the  sea-floor,  just  as  it  does  through 
the  slab  of  sandstone  in  the  experiment ; 
that  the  internal  heat  is  represented  by 
the  lamp,  and  the  volcanic  tubes  with 
their  contained  lava  by  the  pipe  contain- 
ing mercury,  to  have  the  likeness  com- 
plete. But  a  little  consideration  shows  that 
this  explanation  will  not  serve  us  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  the  rocks  beneath  the  sea- 
floor  contained  a  good  deal  of  water — 
all,  in  fact,  that  their  intersticial  spaces 
will  hold — but  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
rocks  beneath  all  parts  of  the  continents. 
The  rain-water  of  any  country,  however 
slight  in  amount,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks  to  repletion,  if. 
indeed,  they  were  not  so  filled  when  they 
were  formed  on  the  sea-floors.  We  know 
this  from  mines  in  the  land,  as  well  as 
by  manv  galleries  which  penetrate  belov/ 
the  sea-level  from  shafts  near  the  shore. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  another  hy- 
Dothesis  which  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  was  long  ago  suggested,  though  it  has 
not  been  presented  in  a  perfectlv  clear 
form  in  our  popular  treaties  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  explanation  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words : 

When  deposits  of  rocky  matter  are 
laid  down  upon  the  sea-floor,  they  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  water.  Such  de- 
posits are  never  entirely  compact;  there 
are  numerous  little  spaces  between  the 
grains  of  sand  or  mud,  in  or  between 
the  fossil  shells  and  other  animal  re- 
mains, which  form  in  most  places  a  part 
of  the  strata  as  they  are  made.  We  see 
how  large  an  element  water  is  in  such 
beds  if  we  take  up  a  portion  of  the  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  any  pool.  It  is 
probable  that,  on  the  average,  this  en- 
closed water  amounts,  at  the  time  when 
the  deposits  are  made,  to  as  much  as  from 
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five  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  mass.  At 
first  this  imprisoned  water  is  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  sea-floor,  and 
so  has  no  tendency  to  break  out  of  its 
cells ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  geologic 
ages,  a  great  many  thousand  feet  of 
strata  are  slowly  accumulated  above  the 
original  level,  all  charged  in  the  same 
way  with  a  portion  of  the  fluid  in  which 
they  were  laid  down.  We  have  now 
only  to  see  a  means  whereby  this  rock- 
encased  water  can  be  raised  to  a  high 
temperature — say  to  the  heat  of  two  or 
three  thousand  degrees,  Fahrenheit — in 
order  to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  the 
steam  which,  escaping  from  rents  of  the 
earth,  gives  rise  to  the  ex- 
plosions of  volcanoes. 

The  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake will,  of  course,  give 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science, of 
seismology,  which,  as  yet,  is 
in  its  infancy.  Earthquakes, 
to  be  sure,  have  been  re- 
corded for  the  last  three 
thousand  years,  but  only  in 
relatively  recent  times  have 
they  been  made  the  subject 
of  sci'^ntific  investigation. 
It  was,  indeed,  impractica- 
ble to  collect  and  collate  the 
pertinent  data  in  a  system- 
atic way  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  seismograph 
made  it  possible  to  register 
the  movements  and  duration 
of  seismic  tremors.  This 
instrument  records  every 
earthquake,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  world  may 


be  its  centre  of  activity  and  although  the 
seismic  waves  may  be  imperceptible  ex- 
cept to  the  delicately  balanced  contriv- 
ance which  responds  to  the  feeblest  pul- 
sation. Of  other  valuable  contributions 
to  the  science  of  seismology,  we  are  in- 
debted to  M.  De  Montessus  de  Ballore 
for  tables  for  the  distribution  of  seis- 
micity,  which  are  brought  down  to  1897, 
for  those  districts  wherein  seismic  dis- 
turbances have  been  most  frequent  and 
most  carefully  observed. 

One  of  the  weirdest  and  most  spectac- 
ular of  all  the  sights  attending  the  twin 
horrors  was  that  of  the  mad  exodus  of 
the    25,000   orientals   of    San    Francisco 
Chinatown.     For  years  the 
Chinese  quarter,  occupying 
ten  square  blocks  only  half 
a   dozen   squares   north  of 
newspaper      corners,      has 
been    the    cancer    spot    of 
the  city. 

How  many  hundreds  of 
these  unknown  orientals 
had  their  strange  lives 
snuffed  out  far  below  the 
ruins  of  josshouse  and 
theater  and  mission  schools, 
opium  dens  and  gambling 
clubhousies  wlill  never  be 
nown.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  When  San  Fran- 
cisco rises  from  her  ashes, 
more  beautiful  than  ever, 
the  Chinatown  skeleton  will 
not  be  in  her  closet. 
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HIS  name  was  Hugh  Pollard,  his  age 
six-and-twenty.  Everybody  in 
Screwford  knew  him  and  liked 
him ;  he  was  one  of  the  foremen  at  the 
White  Fox  Valley  Cloth  Mills.  One  won- 
ders by  what  fatal  instinct  mill  owners 
are  led  to  choose  such  lovely  spots  for  de- 
filement. One-half  of  the  prettiest  valleys 
in  England  are  to-day  cut  up  and  made 
hideous,  as  one-half  the  rivers  and 
streams  are  poisoned,  by. mills  and  manu- 
factories. White  Fox  Valley  was  per- 
haps half  a  mile  long,  its  steep  sides  cov- 
ered with  hanging  woods  of  beech,  with 
primroses  and  bluebells,  watered  by  an 
ever-running  melodious  stream,  which  in 
summer  was  easier  heard  than  seen,  being 
well  nigh  roofed  from  bank  to  bank  by 
sweet  grasses,  wild  flowers,  and  myriad 
growths  of  shy  and  untamed  beauty. 
Coming  up  from  the  low-lying  town-vil- 
lage of  Screwford,  set  for  its  sins  at  the 
hot  feet  of  the  surrounding  hills,  or  drop- 
ping down  from  the  wide-open  sky-high 
common  at  the  back  of  Pinfarthings,  one 
tumbled  upon  White  Fox  with  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  and  delight.  A  piece 
of  impromptu  beauty,  breaking  forth  like 
a  quick  flash  of  wit.  It  was  impossible 
to  pass  on ;  down  one  went  plump  on  the 
heather-like  grass,  and  sat  and  looked, 
and  tasted  the  subtle  flavor  of  the  thing. 
Who  could  not  live  down  there,  in  those 
delicious  shades,  and  be  happy  as  a  king? 
Somebody  evidently  did  live  there — 
somebody  who  was  fond  of  smoking.  For, 
see,  a  huge  curl  of  smoke  floats  up  from 
between  the  light  greens  of  the  foliage. 
Some  good-natured  giant  or  some  great- 
hearted, genial  woodland  creature,  pull- 
ing joyously  at  his  afternoon  pipe  for 
very  lustihood.  Ah,  me !  For  God's 
sake  up  and  away  while  fancy  yet  holds 
you  with  its  tender  foolishness.  In  an- 
other ten  minutes  the  stoker  will  be  firing 
up,  and  then — !  They  wove  fine  WVst  of 
England  cloth  down  there  under  the 
shadow  of  the  beeches. 


Higher  up,  right  under  the  shoulder  of 
the  lofty  plateau  of  commonland,  was 
Pinfarthings,  a  hamlet  of  six  or  seven 
houses,  one  of  which  was  the  home  of 
Pollard.  It  was  called  the  Outlook,  and 
was  well  named,  for  it  took  in  valley  upon 
valley,  wood  upon  wood,  lake  upon  lake, 
village  upon  village,  and  hills  near  and  far 
innumerable.  Down  in  the  valleys  it  was 
close  and  hot,  but  up  at  Pinfarthings 
there  was  always  a  breeze,  and  the  air 
was  like  wine.  On  the  thousand-acre 
common  were  cattle,  horses,  donkeys, 
poultry  and  peacocks.  They  played 
cricket  there,  and  football,  and  golf.  The 
fringes  all  round  were  dotted  with  quaint 
cottages,  and  large  houses  with  parks  and 
gardens  and  plantations  stretching  down 
the  steep  slopes.  A  painter,  a  poet,  any 
man  with  a  soul  to  discover,  stood  a  good 
chance  of  discovering  it  there.  Even  if 
there  was  no  soul  to  discover,  the  chance 
was  equally  good  that  the  fact  of  its  ab- 
sence would  be  discovered.  And  that  was 
something. 

One  would  not  like  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Pollard,  Hugh's  mother,  had  no  soul — 
gallantry  alone  would  forbid  it.  Still, 
the  fact  is  undeniable  that  she  had  a 
strange  sense  of  being  without  something 
that  she  ought  to  have  had.  The  glorious 
air  did  not  exhilarate  her.  The  superb 
outlook  did  not  make  her  break  forth  in- 
to singing.  The  near  beauty  of  her  own 
acre  and  a  half  plot  of  greensward  and 
garden  did  not  touch  her  spirit  and  make 
it  quiver  with  a  nameless  tender  joy. 
This  was  the  way  that  things  affected  her 
son ;  but  she,  poor  woman,  could  not  for- 
get the  past  any  more  than  she  could 
love  the  present.  Pollard,  however,  had 
this  advantage  over  his  mother — not  on- 
ly had  he  discovered  his  soul,  but  he  had 
also  made  the  profoundly  fascinating  dis- 
covery of  his  soul's  affinity.  His  other 
self — his  second  soul — his  feminine  coun- 
terpart! And  this  is  always  the  find  of 
finds.  Let  us,  greatly  daring,  watch  this 
dual  soul  with  a  double  consciousness  ap- 
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preach  itself.  Of  course  it  resolved  itself 
to  the  outward  eye  into  the  physical  forms 
of  a  man  and  a  woman.  Commonplace 
enough  to  the  uninitiated  and  the  unbe- 
lievinpf;  but  the  mystery  was  still  there 
though  it  lurked  unseen — the  mystery  of 
spiritual  oneness,  real  or  imagined. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  a  half-holiday,  when  Pol- 
lard dropped  down  from  Pinfarthings, 
crossed  the  White  Fox  Valley,  and  enter- 
ed the  hanging  beech  wood  on  the  other 
side.  A  foot-path  wound  up  the  hill,  and 
brought  him  to  what  "'as  known  as  the 
Ride.  This  was  a  long  stretch  of  open 
grass  land  in  the  depth  of  the  wood,  with 
a  gentle  dip  in  the  middle.  At  the  end  he 
struck  the  path  again,  and  this  soon 
brought  him  to  a  clearing,  on  the  edge  of 
which  was  a  quaintly  built  cottage,  with 
high  peaked  gables  and  dormer  windows 
above,  while  the  windows  below  were 
lanceolate.  It  was  painted  red,  and  had 
a  verandah  along  two  sides  of  it.  In 
front  was  a  small  flower  garden,  in  which 
narcissus,  for  the  present,  had  all  the 
show,  while  bees  hummed  about  their 
cone-shaped  hives  of  straw.  There  was 
also  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  ad- 
5oining — one  of  the  old-fashioned,  de- 
lightful kind  that  flourished  only  when 
we  and  the  world  were  young  together. 
All  round  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  big  beeches, 
were  kennels  and  cages  and  hutches, 
wherein  were  dogs  and  hawks  and  ferrets 
and  rabbits.  The  dogs  strained  on  their 
chains,  and  made  the  wood  ring  with 
their  tongues.  This  was  the  Hermitage, 
and  was  the  home  of  Will  Long,  common- 
ly known  as  Long  Will,  Squire  Betel's 
head  gamekeeper.  We  have  no  further 
use,  however,  for  Squire  Betel  or  his 
head  keeper,  which  is,  perhaps,  matter 
for  regret,  seeing  that  they  were  both 
men  with  certain  notes  of  distinction 
about  them. 

Hugh  Pollard  crossed  the  clearing  and 
opened  the  garden  wicket.  As  he  did  so, 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  which  was  made 
like  a  double  shutter  and  studded  all  over 
with  square-headed  nails,  was  quickly 
folded  together,  and  there  issued  forth 
Long  Will's  supreme  argument  in  favor 


and  justitication  of  his  own  existence — 
to-wit,  his  daughter.  She  was  a  brunette, 
with  a  trim  little  figure,  a  dainty  face 
delicate  as  porcelain,  and  a  couple  of 
saucy  brown  eyes.  She  was  dressed  in 
pink,  wore  a  straw  hat  with  a  wide  brim, 
and  had  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  on  her 
breast.  There  was  something  very  tak- 
ing about  her — something  piquant,  al- 
most bewitching,  she  looked  as  sweet  as  a 
nut,  and  as  wicked  as  a  monkey. 

"I  expect  father  back  in  two  hours, 
and  I  promised  to  have  tea  ready  for  him. 
It  doesn't  matter,  though.  You  will  pro- 
bably be  tired  of  me  in  an  hour,"  she  said, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  an  express- 
ion that  seemed  to  say,  "I  know  you 
would  like  to  kiss  me,  and  you  may  if 
you  very  much  wish  to." 

He  had  never  yet  done  it,  but  he  did 
feel  very  stronglv  just  then  that  he  would 
like  to  do  it.  Indeed,  he  had  become  quite 
determined  to  do  it  before  they  parted, 
for  he  meant  to  say  that  to  her  which 
would  give  him  the  right  to.  Her  hand 
was  in  his,  and  their  eyes  held  each  other. 

"Since  I  saw  you  at  the  concert,  it  is 
the  longest  three  days  I  think  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  life.  I  should  never  tire  of 
you — Jessica." 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  upon  his 
lips  for  the  first  time,  the  color  stole  soft- 
ly into  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  drooped. 
His  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  until 
their  cheeks  were  not  three  inches  apart, 
then,  as  the  steel  to  the  magnet,  bis  lips 
sprang  towards  hers,  and  there  lingered 
in  the  long  brief  ecstasy  of  the  first  kiss 
of  love. 

"There,  now,  you  are  mine,"  he  said 
proudlv,  and  with  a  beautiful  air  of  final- 
ity. 

"And  you  are  mine,"  she  said,  giving 
him  a  shy  glance.  Her  tone  was  ambig- 
uous, or  his  ears  were  'Uill,  he  knew  not 
which.  Had  she  made  a  statement,  or 
had  she  asked  a  question? 

"Of  course  I  am  yours,  and  yours  only, 
sweetheart,"  he  exclaimed^  gazing  at  her 
with  undisguised  admiration  and  a  rich 
sense  of  ownership.  They  crossed  the 
clearing  and  entered  the  wood. 

Her  mother  was  dead.  She  was  bred 
as  a  school  teacher  and  had  been  to  col- 
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lege,  and  was  clever  to  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  Since  the  death  of  her  mother, 
two  years  eariier,  she  had  given  up  teach- 
ing and  kept  house  for  her  father.  She 
was  now  three-and-twenty.  Mr.  Farmi- 
loe,  the  draper  at  Screwford,  and  Mr. 
Playne,  the  carpenter  and  builder  at  Up- 
tonhill  on  the  far  side  of  the  common,  had 
both  paid  their  most  solemn  adddresses 
to  her,  clothed  in  their  Sunday  best  go- 
to-meeting  raiment  of  black.  They  had 
made  honorable  proposals  of  matrimony 
to  her ;  and,  to  the  infinite  amazement  of 
themselves  and  the  general  public,  she 
had  rejected  them  both.  People  could  not 
understand  why  in  the  world  she  refused 
such  eligible  offers ;  but  Jessica  Long  un- 
derstood perfectly.  She  was  a  girl  or  no 
bad  taste.  She  had  heard  of  Hugh  Pol- 
lard, the  White  Fox  weaver ;  she  saw 
him,  and  he  hit  her  fancy  hard.  At  that 
time,  however,  they  were  total  strangers 
to  each  other.  And  now,  in  six  ^hort 
months,  there  they  were,  new-knit  lovers, 
threading  their  way  together  under  the 
beechen  green.  Said  we  not  that  Jessica 
was  clever  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers? 

II. 

A  few  days  later  a  carriage  and  pair 
stood  outside  Mr.  Farnuioe's  shop  at 
Screwford.  Presently  a  couple  of  ladies, 
one  middle-aged  and  the  other  young, 
came  out  of  the  shop,  and  stood  chatting 
for  some  moments  on  the  sidewalk,  be- 
fore entering  the  carriage.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  young  man  came  along  the 
street  towards  them.  In  dress  he  looked 
what  he  was — a  workman  of  the  better 
kind.  He  was  a  tall  well  set  up,  good- 
looking  fellow,  with  an  unusually  refined 
face ;  he  carried  himself  erect,  and  had  a 
manly  bearing.  He  glanced  an  instant 
at  the  elder  lady,  then  at  the  horses, 
which  were  handsome  animals,  and  pass- 
ed on.  The  ladies  entered  the  coupe,  the 
footman  mounted  to  his  seat,  and  the  car- 
riage rolled  away,  overtaking  and  passing 
the  young  workman. 

"Aunt,  do  you  know  who  that  voung 
man  is  that  we  have  just  passed?''  in- 
quired the  younger  of  the  two. 

The  elder  turned  her  head,  and  looked 
back   at   the   person    indicated.      Settling 


herself  again,  she  said,  "Yes.  Why  do 
you  askj  Hilda?" 

"He  seemed  to  remind  me  of  SQme 
one." 

"That  is  Hugh  Pollard,  You  remem- 
ber the  Pollards  ?" 

"You  don't  mean  the  Pollards  of  Rock 
Ness  Court  ?" 

"Gertainly.  Old  Mr.  Pollard,  you 
know,  owned  the  three  large  mills  at 
Berle.  When  he  failed  he  startled  every- 
body. It  was  an  awful  smash.  Why, 
your  dear  father  lost,  I  believe,  over  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  it." 

"And  was  that  Plugh  ?  Hugh  Pollard  ? 
I  used  to  play  with  him,"  murmured  Plil- 
da.  Her  voice  sounded  sad,  and  all  the 
light  had  vanished  as  by  magic  from  her 
sweet  face." 

"Yes,  we  used  to  know  them.  It  was 
very  sad,  dear.  The  old  gentleman  died 
soon  after,  and  Mrs.  Pollard  and  her  son 
were  left  penniless." 

"What  is  he  doing  about  here,  aunt?" 

"Ah.  now,  I  do  think  that  is  the  funny 
part  of  it.  Why  they  should  stay  about 
here,  so  near  to  where  they  once  lived  so 
differently,  I  cannot  make  out.  It  seems 
so  strange." 

"But  what  is  he  doing  now  ?  He  look- 
ed like  a  workman. 

"So  he  is,  I  believe.  Let  me  see ;  what 
did  I  hear  about  him?  Ah,  I  remember. 
He  went — he  was  only  a  lad  at  the  time, 
you  know — he  went  and  got  a  situation  at 
some  cloth  mills,  and  worked  side  by  side 
with  many  of  his  father's  former  work- 
people.   Odd,  wasn't  it?" 

"And  now?" 

"I  heard  some  time  ago  that  he  was  a 
foreman,  or  something  of  that  kind,  at 
the  White  Fox  Mills.  But  just  think  of 
it !  He  was  bred  as  a  gentleman.  Why, 
three  months  before  he  was  working  as  a 
common  weaver  he  was  at  school  at 
Eton !" 

"Perhaps  that  accounts  for  it,  aunt. 
They  breed  men  there,  I  have  heard.  And 
he  had  his  poor  widowed  mother  to  sup- 
port." 

"Oh,  of  course  it  was  very  noble  of 
him,  I  suppose.  Gertainly  it  was  brave. 
Dear  me,  Hilda,  how  time  does  fly !  That 
was  twelve  years  ago  and  it  seems  only 
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yesterday,  so  to  speak.     You  were  a  chit 
of  ten.    And  now  you — " 

"Why  didn't  you  speak  to  him,  aunt?" 

"Why,  Hilda,  child,  what  do  you 
mean?  How  very  absurd !  Besides,  it  is 
kinder  not  to  notice  him  in  his  present 
condition.  Of  course,  if  he  should  ever 
lift  himself  up  ag-ain,  we  should  only  be 
too  g-lad  to  welcome  him." 

"I  wonder  what  value  he  would  place 
on  the  welcome?"  remarked  the  ^irl  Hil- 
da, in  a  voice  that  was  fed  with  the  air  of 
a  mood  too  hig:h  and  broad  for  scorn  or 
sarcasm.  Nevertheless,  on  the  delicate 
ear  of  stately  and  conventional  Mrs.  Rick- 
ard  it  grated  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
discord. 

"It  is  not  given  to  us  all,  you  know, 
dear,"  she  murmured,  in  soft,  cultured 
accents,  "to  be  idealists,  even  as  it  is  not 
granted  that  every  one  should  be  young 
and  beautiful,  enthusiastic  and  romantic, 
masterless  and  mistress  of  great  wealth. 
If  he  was  a  wise  man,  I  think  he  would 
attach  great  value  to  the  welcome.  But 
there,  enough  of  an  unpleasant  subject. 
Just  look  at  the  slope  of  that  wood ;  did 
vou  ever  see  such  a  lovely  carpet  of  blue- 
bells ?" 

Hilda  Carwithen,  w^o  was  on  a  short 
visit  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Major  and 
Mrs.  Rickard,  of  Thrupp  Hall,  was  an 
orphan.  She  lived  at  Badgermoor  Park, 
in  a  sixteenth  century  mansion  of  red 
brick,  large  enough  to  have  housed  a  regi- 
ment. Straight  over  the  hills,  as  the 
crow  flew,  it  was  distant  some  twenty 
miles  from  Pinfarthings.  She  was  a  tall, 
handsome  girl,  with  a  brilliant  color  and 
a  fine  figure.  She  looked  the  lady  down 
to  the  ground,  and  she  was  what  she  look- 
ed. Her  face  was  in  itself  a  fortune,  not 
simply  on  account  of  its  pure,  high-bred 
loveliness,  but  more  especially  because  of 
its  exquisite  womanliness,  its  strength,  its 
intelligence,  its  humanity.  She  suggested 
at  first  sight,  and  at  last  sight,  nothing 
petty,  nothing  thin ;  nothing  acrid.  Face 
and  form,  manner  and  voice ;  spoke  clear- 
ly of  a  nature  rich  in  passion,  in  senti- 
ment, in  sympathy,  in  practical  wisdom. 
She  did  many  foolish  things,  but  they 
made  a  better  impression  than  the  wise 
things  of  many  others.     She  had  a  large 


soul,  which  is  better  for  a  woman  than 
a  large  intellect,  and  quite  as  effective. 
And  she  believed  in  soul — a  woman's 
sweetest  faith  the  world  over.  For  the 
rest,  she  was  well  educated,  fairly  accom- 
plished, and  was  as  rich  as  a  Jew's  daugh- 
ter. Married,  by  every  art  of  social  cal- 
culation ,  she  ought  to  have  been,  yet  she 
was  maiden  and  heart-whole.  Why?  Be- 
cause she  had  a  vivid  conception  of  Mr. 
Right,  and  so  far,  among  all  her  suitors, 
she  had  failed  to  recognize  his  idealistic 
features.  This  was  rough  on  Mr. 
Charles  Nearly-Right  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Not- Far- Wrong ;  and  so  those  gentlemen 
felt  it  to  be.  But  Hilda  Carwithen  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  and  when  she  went  into 
captivity  she  was  determined  it  should  be 
as  a  willing  slave. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  was 
back  again  at  Badgermoor,  and  alone 
with  her  thoughts.  The  image  of  Hugh 
Pollard  haunted  her.  All  the  old  child- 
life  came  back,  and  its  memories  which 
she  shared  in  common  with  Pollard  were 
still  vivid  and  fragrant.  She  had  been 
fond  of  boys ;  would  have  liked  to  be  a 
boy  herself;  had  affected  their  ways  and 
manner.  The  boys  had  been  fond  of  her, 
evidently,  for  she  had  memories  of  half  a 
dozen  lads  who  had  been  her  close 
friends.  Among  them  all,  Hugh  Pollard 
stood  out  as  the  handsomest,  the  sweetest- 
tempered,  the  bravest .  and  most  gallant. 
A  stout-hearted  little  gentleman,  a  thor- 
oughbred through  and  through.  And 
now — Oh !  it  was  pitiful,  she  thought. 
He  was  thirteen  and  she  was  nine  ;  it  must 
have  been  summer  time ;  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  added 
in  an  explanatory  tone,  "My  stars ;  Hilda, 
you  are  a  brick  of  a  girl,  and  I  do  love 
you  !"  No  other  boy  had  ever  done  that  or 
said  that.  It  took  place  in  a  hayfield,  and 
even  now  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay 
was  in  her  nostrils.  Again,  they  were  to- 
gether in  a  little  valley,  in  the  shadow  of 
a  hanging  wood,  for  the  day  was  hot.  Be- 
low them  was  a  babbling  brook,  crossed 
by  a  hand-rail  bridge.  On  the  other  side 
was  an  old  wall,  very  high  and  clothed 
with  ivy.  They  sat  and  gazed  at  the  wall, 
and  fell  awondering  what  was  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  it.  A  giant  ?  A  chimney-sweep  ? 
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A  savag^e  dog-  ?  A  mad  woman  ?  A  pris- 
on? A  fine  house?  A  lovely  garden? 
What  was  a  lovely  garden?  They  were 
giving  reins  to  their  fancy  and  running 
tandem  in  description  of  what  a  lovely 
garden  should  be  like,  when,  suddenly,  a 
head  popped  over  the  wall ,  and  a  voice 
said: 

"Well,  my  dears,  suppose  you  come  in 
and  see  for  yourselves,  eh?" 

She  was  for  making  oflf;  ere  worse 
things  happened  ;  but  he — oh,  dear,  no ! 

"Hilda,  you  cow — ;  you  goose !  Let's 
^o  in,"  he  said ,  with  the  courage  that 
has  sent  his  race  into  all  the  strange  lands 
an  earth.  They  went  in ,  like  true  ad- 
venturers, and  made  a  find.  Such  goose- 
berries, such  strawberries,  such  currants ! 
The  apples  were  not  ripe — more  was  the 
pity — nor  the  pears  ,  but  they  strengthen- 
ed the  sense  of  abundance.  There  was  a 
cottage,  too.  as  pretty  as  a  shell :  and  an 
old  man,  with  a  laughing  face  and  a  white 
beard ;  and  an  old  woman,  with  white 
curls  over  her  ears,  and  a  sweet  face  ;  and 
the  softest  of  voices.  They  stayed  there, 
it  seems,  and  ate  fruit  and  cream  and  new 
bread  and  butter,  and  drank  tea  by  the 
cupful,  feeling  that  it  added  to  their  dig- 
nity. It  was  Paradise,  which,  if  not  found 
in  childhood,  is  for  ever  a  land  unknown. 
It  is  not  easy  to  forget  those  who  stole 
with  us  into  Paradise,  and  by  the  same  to- 
ken, the  girl  grown  woman  did  not  forget 
the  boy  grown  man.  For  some  days  she 
was  in  doubt,  and  then  she  resolved  her 
doubt  by  a  piece  of  conduct  that  was  dis- 
tinctly characteristic.  The  great  ques- 
tion in  her  mind  was.  Had  his  nature 
changed  ?  Had  he  subdued  himself  to  his 
surroundings,  or  was  he  in  head  and 
heart  the  same  old  Hugh — proud,  gener- 
ous, high-spirited,  and  curiously  select  in 
his  habits  and  tastes?  She  left  home 
alone — with  no  maid  and  only  a  couple  of 
leather  trunks — to  find  an  answer.  Screw- 
ford  had  recently  become  a  railway  termi- 
nus, and  boasted  a  single  line.  To  get 
there  took  her  four  hours.  She  could 
have  driven  over  in  two  hours  behind  her 
own  horses,  but  that  would  not  have  suit- 
ed  her  purpose.  She  was  no  longer  IMiss 
Garwithen,  of  Badgermoor  Park,  but  a 
nobody — (Morel  was  her  middle  name). 


Leaving  her  trunks  at  the  station,  she 
toiled  on  foot  up  and  up  until  she  reached 
Pinfarthings,  the  hamlet  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  sky-high  common.  She 
was  in  search  of  furnished  apartments, 
and,  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  a  woman 
pointed  to  a  dainty  cottage,  covered  with 
ivy  and  jasmine,  and  set  amidst  fantastic 
and  ornamental  yews. 

"If  you  can  get  in  there — at  the  Out- 
look, as  it  is  called — you'll  be  comforta- 
ble. Miss,"  said  the  woman ;  in  a  brogue 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  Ireland. 
So  Hilda  went  to  the  Outlook  and  took 
apartments  there,  never  dreaming  that 
this  was  the  home  of  Hugh  Pollard. 

III. 

On  one  of  the  terraces  in  the  middle  of 
the  wood  v/as  a  piece  of  cleared  land, 
well  grassed,  and  dotted  with  several  yew 
trees  that  bore  signs  of  having  once  been 
trimmed,  and  rhododendron  bushes.  In 
the  center  of  this  circular  spot  was  a  stone 
basin,  some  ten  feet  across  and  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  full  of  water  that  was  con- 
ducted through  a  pipe  from  a  spring  a 
little  higher  up.  Water  plants  and  moss- 
es of  exquisite  beauty  lined  the  bottom 
and  sides ;  the  water  was  clear  and  sweet, 
and  one  could  see  a  few  gold  and  silver 
fishes,  very  timorous,  darting  from  point 
to  point.  Twenty  feet  away,  with  its  bark 
against  the  high  ground,  was  an  alcove 
built  of  stone ;  it  was  semi-circular  in 
shape,  was  approached  by  a  couple  of 
broad  steps,  and  had  a  stone  seat  built  in- 
to the  wall.  Lichen-covered,  with  wild 
grasses  springing  from  the  openings  of 
the  stone  floor,  the  place  wore  a  curious 
look  of  premature  age,  of  desertion  and 
neglect.  Some  one  at  some  time  had  tak- 
en delight  in  it.  beyond  doubt,  and  a  de- 
lightful pastime  it  had  been.  Even  now, 
in  its  wild,  sad  neglect,  the  scene  was 
full  of  woodland  charm,  only  the  thought 
would  intrude  that  it  had  lost  its  love, 
and  with  it  a  peculiar  virtue.  On  the  up- 
per step  of  this  alcove  sat  Jessica  and 
Hugh. 

"Do  you  really  love  me,  Hugh,  as  much 
as  you  did  a  month  ago?"  She  lifted  her 
brown  eyes  to  his  in  a  manner  at  once  be- 
witching and  pathetic.  His  arm  stole 
round  her  waist. 
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"Of  course  I  do — more,''  he  siid, 
warmly  enoug^h,  but  not — not  with  tlie  en- 
thusiasm, the  rin^-,  the  passion  she  would 
have  liked. 

"You  will  always  be  true  to  me?"  she 
asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Always,  darlin_^.  Nothing-  on  earth 
could  change  me- — except  one  thing,"  he 
said,  laughing. 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be  frightened — not 
the  least  bit  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
fear  of  it  happening." 

"No,  no;  but  tell  me,  what  is  it?" 

"Not  with  that  serious  voice  and  face. 
Ah.  there,  now  the  sun  is  out  and  the  land 
is  beautiful,  T  will  tell  you.  Years  and 
years  ago,  in  what  seems  now  like  another 
life,  as  a  lad  I  had  a  playmate — a  girl. 
I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  her; 
her  people  were  very  rich ;  I  suppose  she 
is  married.  I  loved  her — we  were  only 
chits,  you  know,  but  T  loved  her.  She 
was  such  a  plucky,  royal-hearted  girl ! 
Now,  if  Hilda  Carwithen  turned  up,  I 
wouldn't  answer  for  the  results." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Hugh?  Would 
you  cast  me  away  for  her  ?" 

"Now,  now,  don't  be  so  tragic.  Hilda 
Carwithen  is  about  as  likely  to  'turn  up,' 
in  that  sense,  as  I  am  to  be  made  an  earl. 
Why — why.  I'm  a  mechanic,a  poor  workr 
man.  And  she.  by  Jove ! — like  as  not  she's 
an  earl's  wife  now.  No,  there  is  no  dan- 
gfer.  But  she  has  stood  since  my  boyliood 
up  for  my  ideal,  Jessica.  If  she  beckoned 
me  I  should  say  to  myself,  'There  stands 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  beckoning  to  me, 
and  blessed  is  that  man  who  leaves  Avife, 
children,  sweetheart,  everything  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.'  " 

Ha !  there  was  a  ring  now,  a  passion, 
an  enthusiasm  in  his  voice  that  nothing 
could  hide — not  even  the  peal  of  mockmg 
laug-hter  that  broke  from  him.  Jessica 
made  no  answer,  but  her  face  was  white. 
He  bent  down,  drew  her  to  him  and  kiss- 
ed her.     She  shivered. 

"What  a  couple  of  geese  we  are,  to  go 
conjuring  up  phantoms  on  purpose  to 
frighten  ourselves.  Do  you  know 
I  have  never  been  here  before." 

"The  place  has  a  history.  You  have 
heard  of  Squire  Betel's  sister?" 


Jess, 


"What,  the  one  who  killed  herself  for 
love?" 

"Yes  ;  for  disappointed  love.  That  is 
where  she  drowned  herself." 

vShe  pointed  to  the  fishpond  as  she 
spoke. 

"What,  there?" 

"Yes." 

"What  an  awful  thing!  That  accounts 
for  its  neglect,  then.  How  long  is  it 
ago?" 

"Twenty-five  years  or  more." 

"She  must  have  been  mad,  poor  thing." 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  mad  of  course,"  she 
said  bitterly;  and  sighed. 

"He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
"Jove,  the  place  is  haunted.  Let  us  ^ro. 
I  meant  to  have  told  you  about  mother's 
new  lodger  but  not  now.    Let  us  go." 

And  they  went. 

Ha !  that  new  lodger — mother's  new 
lodger !  He  did  not  understand  it  a  bit, 
but  she  was  like  an  electric  battery,  he 
thought.  If  he  looked  at  her,  if  he  spoke 
to  her,  if  he  even  thought  about  her,  there 
was  something  about  her  that  made  him 
tingle.  What  it  could  be  remained  a  mys- 
tery to  him  for  some  weeks.  One  day. 
however,  it  came  upon  him  like  a  flash — 
she  reminded  him  of  Hilda  Carwithen! 
Then  he  laughed,  fell  a-whistling.  and 
felt  comfortable — more  comfortable  than 
he  had  felt  for  some  time.  He  understood 
himself  now ;  he  was  not,  thank  God,  dis- 
loyal to  Jessica;  he  was  not  in  love  with 
this  fascinating  stranger.  All  this  he  had 
feared,  and  feared  no  longer.  "She  Is  no 
more  like  what  Hilda  would  have  grown 
into  than  chalk  is  like  cheese."  He  told 
himself  this  audibly,  and  felt  convinced  of 
its  accuracy.  He  felt  so  brave,  so  saga- 
cious. He  had  explored  the  mystery :  he 
had  broken  the  charm.  Mentally  he  had 
laughed  to  scorn  her  power  over  his  im- 
agination. He  felt  quite  eager  to  see  her 
again,  to  speak  to  her,  that  he  might  real- 
ize how  the  virtue  had  gone  out  of  her, 
how  dead  she  had  become. 

He  had  not  long-  to  wait.  It  was  a  de- 
licious evening  in  June,  and  the  sun  was 
dropping  down  behind  the  hills  in  dull 
red  splendor.  She  was  sitting  in  a  yew- 
tree  arbor,  in  a  low  rocking  chair,  and 
the  glory  of  the  sun  was  upon  her.     She 
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was  readinjSf  Crabbe's  poems.  He  came 
along-  the  garden  path  from  the  house, 
and  was  bound  on  love's  errand.  He  rais- 
ed his  hat  to  her  and  was  for  passing  on, 
but  she  spoke  to  him  and  he  stood  still. 

"Why  don't  vou  play  croquet,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard ?" 

"I  do,  Miss  Morel    sometimes." 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  used  to  play  a  ^ood  deal, 
but  lately  I  have  not  done  much.  Do  you 
play?" 

"No;  but  I  should  like  to— if  I  had 
someone  to  teach  me." 

"Oh,  I  will — "  He  stopped  suddenly, 
like  a  hunter  at  a  hig-h  fence,  and ,  like 
a  skillful  rider,  she  put  him  at  it  ag^ain, 
and  helped  him  over  with  a  touch  and  a 
word. 

"Will  you !"  she  exclaimed,  and  her 
face  lit  up  g^loriously. 

"Oh,  yes ;  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world,"  he  answered,  and  his  fate  was 
sealed. 

"If  I  am  not  detaining  you."  She 
^glanced  at  a  vacant  chair,  and  he  said : 

"Not  in  the  least.     May  I  ?" 

She  nodded  slightly,  smiled,  and  the 
faintest  of  flushes  deepened  her  brilliant 
color.  They  talked  croquet,  they  talked 
riding,  they  talked  landscape,  they  talked 
next  week's  athletic  sports,  they  talked 
church,  they  talked  politics,  they  talked — 
bless  me,  they  talked  everything- ;  every- 
thing- except  the  main  thing,  to-wit — 
themselves.  He  talked  with  ease  and  in- 
telligence, she  thought,  and,  better  still , 
with  that  subtle  sympathy  and  cast  of 
thought  that  bespoke  the  Eton  boy,  not 
the  weaver  of  White  Fox.  "He  is  still  a 
gentleman  to  the  core  of  his  brain.  He 
might  never  have  left  us.  He  is  one  of  us 
yet,  thank  God !"  was  the  way  she  put  it 
to  herself  that  night  as  she  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  glass. 

And  he?  He  did  not  come  in  till  late; 
he  had  walked  the  common  for  hours.  A 
light  was  burning  in  her  room ;  he  watch- 
ed it  for  some  minutes,  then  went  indoors 
and  spent  the  night  with  his  pipe  anc,  his 
thoughts.  No,  the  virtue  had  not  gone 
out  of  her ;  she  had  not  grown  dead — • 
that  was  the  trouble.  "I  am  surely  a  vil- 
lian,"  he  said  to  himself,  "a  weak,  amor- 


ous villian.  False  to  Jess.  False  even  to 
Hilda,  my  ideal.  If  she  stood  before  me 
in  flesh  and  blood  she  could  not  move  me 
more  than  this  one  does.  By  heaven !  I 
don't  believe  she  would  have  a  show  at 
all.  What  does  it  all  mean?  She's  like 
music  to  me — like  magic,  cursed  magic ! 
And  all  the  time  I'm  fool  enough,  pig- 
headed enough  to  pretend  that  her  charm 
is  Hilda's  charm  !  I  looked  at  her  profile, 
and  thought  it  like  Hilda's.  I  looked  in 
her  eyes,  and  saw  Hilda's  eyes.  Her 
voice  was  Hilda's  voice.  Oh  !  this  is  dou- 
ble treachery.  God  help  me  for  a  false- 
bearted  knave !"  Then,  a  few  hours  la- 
ter, "Yes,  I'll  speak  to  mother.  If  I  am 
not  brave  enough  to  fight  I  must  find 
courage  to  run  away.  One  of  us  must  go 
or  I  am  lost." 

Not  till  the  evening  of  the  same  day — 
for  the  sun  was  already  up  as  he  came  to 
his  decision — did  he  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  his  mother ;  he  intended  to 
go  and  see  Jessica  when  he  had  come  to 
some  conclusion  with  his  mother.  He  had 
just  begun  to  make  his  mother  compre- 
hend that  he  had  something  serious  to 
say,  when  Miss  Morel  suddenly  stood  in 
the  doorway,  and  said : 

"Will  you  give  me  a  lesson  in  croquet 
this  evening,  Mr.  Pollard?"  For  a  mo- 
ment his  face  went  very  stern,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  holding  himself  excused, 
when  she  added  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  half 
apologetic  tone,  "Not  if  you  are  tired, 
please ,  but  I  have  been  looking  forw-ard 
to  it  all  day.    I  am  so  anxious  to  learn." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Hugh  Pollard  was 
no  longer  master  of  his  own  actions.  It 
was  in  the  gloaming  when  they  returned 
home,  and  Mrs.  Pollard  had  gone  down 
to  Screwford.  They  sat  together  in  the 
yew-tree  arbor,  talking.  Bit  by  bit  the 
conversation  took  a  personal  turn,  and  she 
told  him  how  she  was  her  own  mispress, 
and  alone  in  the  world. 

"The  closest  friend  I  ever  had  was  a 
boy.  We  were  boy  and  girl  together,'' 
she  said. 

"Ha!  is  that  so?  That  is  much  the 
case  with  me."  He  sighed,  and  added, 
"That  was  in  the  old  days,  when  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  gentleman  all 
the  days  of  my  life." 
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"Did  you  care  for  her  much?" 

"I  have  Hved  on  her  memory.  She  has 
been  my  ideal  until — now." 

"Do  you  mind  telling-  me  her  name?" 

"Oh,  you  won't  know  her.  Hilda  Car- 
withen  was  her  name." 

"Do  you  think  you  would  know  her 
again  if  you  saw  her?" 

"Know  her?  Well,  I  think  my  soul 
would,  if  my  senses  didn't." 

"Am  I — at  all — at  all — like  her?"  she 
asked  almost  in  a  whisper. 

He  laughed  lightly ;  then  he  bent  to- 
wards  her,   and,   as   he   gazed   into   her 


burning-  face,  suddenly  there  burst  upon 
him  like  a  flash  of  lig-htning-,  a  thought 
that  made  him  start  from  his  seat  and 
kneel  beside  her.  "Oh,  God !  am  I  dream- 
ing^? am  I  dreaming?  Tell  me,  who  are 
you?"  he  cried? 

"I  am  Hilda  Carwithen!  Oh!  Hugh, 
Hugh !" 

In  another  moment  he  held  her  in  his 

arms. 

******  * 

A  week  later  an  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body  of  Jessica  Long,  who  was  found 
drowned  in  the  fishpond  in  the  wood. 
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WHEN  Mabel  Gregory  and  I  were 
at  Wellesley  and  John  St^one 
was  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  I  considered  his  strong  points — 
athletics,  metaphysics  and  good  clothes. 
Hence,  when  soon  after  he  and  Mabel 
were  married  he  was  settled  over  a  I'ttle 
parish  in  Newfield,  New  Hampshire,  it 
amused  me  very  much  to  learn  from  JMa- 
bel's  letters  of  the  development  of  their 
bucolic  tastes,  and  the  interesting  way  in 
which  John  combined  fancy  farming  and 
theology.  Almost  every  letter  gave  an 
account  of  some  new  venture.  Now  it 
was  bees,  now  mushrooms,  now  violet 
culture  on  a  large  scale,  now  a  herd  of 
goats.  I  found  it  hard  to  picture  the  im- 
maculate John  seeking  rest  from  sermon- 
writing  by  spading  up  his  garden  for  tur- 
nips, and  equally  difficult  to  fancy  the  ele- 
gant Mabel  making  butter. 

At  last,  after  they  had  been  married 
nearly  three  years,  I  made  them  a  much- 
talked  of,  long-deferred  visit.  I  had  hard- 
ly been  most  cordially  welcomed  into  the 
cosy  little  parsonage,  and  taken  in  the 
fact  that  Mabel  was  as  pretty  and  ni^e  as 
ever  and  hadn't  lost  any  of  her  old  taste 
in  gowns,  and  that  two-year-old  Ruth, 
who  was  named  for  me,  of  course,  looked 
like  John,  when  Mabel  ruefully  but  re- 
signedly said,  "Isn't  it  too  bad  ihat  John 


has  a  funeral  this  afternoon?  Old  Dea- 
con Wright,  one  of  the  real  old  members 
of  the  church,  is  to  be  buried,  and  John 
feels  gratified  that  the  family  preferred 
having  him  to  the  old  minister,  under 
whom  he  sat  so  long.  So  we  shall  have 
to  excuse  John,  and  let  him  conipose  his 
mind  and  make  his  selections." 

It  was  not  long  before  John  came  back, 
really  looking  a  bit  ministerial,  which 
was  something  I  had  never  imagined  him 
capable  of. 

"Mabel,"  he  said,  "I  can't  find  my  hat. 
Have  you  seen  it?" 

"Why,  no.  Have  you  looked  in  the  par- 
lor closet?" 

"Yes,  everywhere." 

Then,  with  good  wifely  interest,  she 
looked  in  all  the  places  that  he  had  just 
been  over,  but  in  vain.  The  new  straw 
hat  could  not  be  found. 

"Why  don't  you  wear  your  old  black 
derby  ?"  suggested  Alabel. 

"It  would  look  ridiculous  with  it  nine- 
ty in  the  shade ;  but  anyway,  I  knew  I'd 
have  to  have  a  new  derby  this  fall,  so  I 
gave  my  old  one  for  the  Tuskeegee  box 
the  other  day." 

"Well,"  said  Mabel,  as  fertile  in  sug- 
gestions as  when  we  used  to  cook  up 
chafing  dish  mixtures     together,     "whv 
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don't  you  just  run  across  the  street  and 
borrow  Mr.  Bancs'  hat  ?" 

The  ministerial  look  vanished  com- 
pletely from  John's  face  and  he  didn't 
look  a  bit  saint-like  as  he  said,  "Mabel, 
don't  you  know  that  men  don't  borrow 
each  others  hats  ?  Besides  it  would  onlv 
sit  on  the  top  of  my  head.  I'd  rather  go 
without  any." 

It  bes^an  to  look  as  if  that  were  what 
he  would  have  to  do ;  for  time  was  flying, 
and  the  Deacon's  nephew,  who  was  com- 
ing to  drive  John  over  to  the  "South 
part,"  was  due  in  fifteen  minutes.  An- 
other hurried  search  in  all  possible  and 
impossible  places.  Just  as  Mabel  had 
assured  herself  that  it  hadn't  stuck  in  the 
fireplace  chimney,  she  had  another  of 
her  brilliant  ideas.  "Why,  John,"  she 
said  almost  tearful  with  enthusiasm,  "you 
can  wear  your  old  garden  hat.  Why 
didn't  I  think  of  that  before?  I  knew 
[      you  must  have  another  hat." 

Poor  John  looked  rueful,  even  more 
so  when  she  brought  out  the  broad-brim- 
med palm  leaf,  limp  from  service  done  in 
rain  and  sun,  with  a  band  of  flaunting 
crimson  ribbon  which  Mabel  had  face- 
tiously added  in  honor  of  old  Harvard. 

"I  shall  look  like  a  drowned  rat  in  that 
slimpsy  thing,"  groaned  John.  "I  can't 
wear  it." 

But  ready  Mabel  soon  had  a  flatiron 
heated  on  the  gas  stove,  and  dampening 
the  brim,  ironed  it  unt-1  it  fairly  bristled 
with  stiff  respectability. 

"But,"  said  John  drsoairingly,  "I  can't 
wear  that  ridiculous  red  ribbon  to  a  fun- 
eral ;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  family." 

It  took  only  a  few  of  the  precious  min- 
utes for  Mabel's  dexterous  scissors  to  rip 
off  the  offending  color.  But  John  was 
hard  to  suit.  "Now,  Mabel,  it  looks 
positively  rowdy,"  he  complained.  I  can't 
wear  such  a  thing  as  that.  Can't  you  put 
a  neat  black  band  around  it?"  Mean- 
while he  glanced  nervously  at  his  watch 
and  listened  for  the  sound  of  wheels. 

"A  black  band,"  repeated  Mabel,  men- 
tally ransacking  all  her  piece-boxes  and 
rag-bags,  "I  don't  believe  I  have  a  piece 
of  black  ribbon  in  the  house.  I've  had  a 
prejudice  against  it  because  it  looks  so 
much  like  a  minister's  wife.     The  only 


black  thing  I  can  think  of  is  a  pair  of 
broad,  flat  shoe  strings  I  bought  yester- 
dav." 

From  the  look  on  John's  face,  if  he 
hadn't  been  a  minister,  I  should  have  ex- 
pected his  next  sentence  to  have  been 
something  forceful  and  picturesque.  As 
it  was,  he  only  said  with  a  gloom v  ri^'sig- 
nation,  "Well,  do  bring  one  quick." 

When  the  long  shoe  string  was  tied  o»ii 
one  side,  with  the  ends  coquettishly  hang- 
ing down,  John  disapproved  once  more. 

"Those  long  ends  will  catch  ms'  eye 
and  distract  my  attention  altogether,"  he 
complained. 

So  Mabel  cheerfully  cut  the  shoe 
string,  tying  it  in  a  compact  little  bow. 
It  was  none  too  soon,  for  just  then  B.  Ze- 
biny  Wright  drove  up  and  as  John  got 
into  the  buggy,  carrying  his  Bible  under 
his  arm,  his  dignity  and  serenity  were 
something  impressive.  B.  Zebinv's  ex- 
pression was  a  trifle  queer  though.  Just 
as  they  drove  off  Baby  Ruth,  who  had 
just  waked  from  her  nap,  picked  up  the 
despised  crimson  ribbon,  murmuring, 
"Pitty,  pitty"  and  gurgling  something 
about  "papa's  uzzer  hat." 

"Where  do  you  suppose  papa's  hat  is, 
dear?"  asked  Mabel  merely  for  the  sake 
of  conversation. 

Immediately  the  little  forefinger  point- 
ed oracularly  to  a  pine  grove  back  of  the 
house.  Mabel  fairly  shrieked,  and  hur- 
ried out  to  the  road,  where  the  buggy, 
moving  on  very  slowly,  was  in  plain 
sight. 

"John,  John,"  she  called. 

But  the  two  straight  figures  made  no 
motion  of  compromise  or  concession,  and 
the  last  glimpse  she  had  was  that  of  the 
old  garden  hat  in  its  stiff  integrity  show- 
ing no  sign  of  surrender. 

When  she  came  back  to  the  parlor,  she 
did  what,  with  wifely  instinct,  she  had 
refrained  from  doing  before,  sat  down 
and  laughed. 

"To  think,"  she  said,  "that  I  should 
have  forgotten  that  this  morning  when 
we  took  the  Miss  Grays  out  to  the  pines 
it  was  so  hot  that  John  took  off  his  hat 
and  put  it  in  the  hammock,  where  it  now 
reposes.  Baby  Ruth,  we  wont  have  you 
taking  a  nap  next  time  there  is  need  o^  % 
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little  intelligence.  How  absurd  poor 
John  did  look." 

Whereupon  Alabel  and  I  indulged  in  a 
good  old-time  laugh,  which  we  probably 
shouldn't  have  done  if  John  had  been 
there,  for  with  all  his  excellent  points 
it  never  did  seem  to  me  that  he  had  a 
very  keen  sense  of  humor.  I  felt  all 
the  more  convinced  of  it  when  Mabel 
went  on  telling  me  about  some  of  his 
ventures  in  agriculture  and  live-stock,-— 
how  his  flock  of  goats  caused  a  denomi- 
national complication  by  spoiling  the 
Baptist  minister's  garden,  how  his  bees 
distracted  him  by  swarming  Sunday 
morning  just  at  cfiurch  time;  how  some 
of  his  mushrooms  proved  to  be  poison- 
ous, almost  killing  the  president  of  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  at  the  church 
supper,  etc.  She  was  just  telling  me 
about  his  incubator  experience  when  she 
said,  "There,  that  reminds  me,  John  said 
this  morning  that  a  man  from  Milford, 
Brown.  I  believe  his  name  was,  might 
come  in  to  look  at  the  incubator  to-day. 
He  wants  to  buy  a  second-hand  one,  and 
John  is  really  a  little  weary  of  the  indus- 
try. I  do  hope  he  will  sell  it.  It's  such 
a  bother.  I  don't  know  enough  about 
it  to  explain  its  good  points,  though.  I'll 
just  take  him  downstairs  and  let  him  ex- 
amine it  to  his  heart's  content." 

Just  then  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door. 
"Perhaps  that's  he  now,"  said  Mabel. 
"Mary  is  way  up  stairs,  so  I'll  go." 

As  the  parlor  door  was  open  I  could 
hear  her  saying,  "Is  this  Mr.  Brown?" 
and  the  reply,  "Mr.  Browning;"  then  a 
hasty,  "O  yes,"  from  her.  "Come  right 
this  way  please.  Mr.  Stone  thought  you 
might  be  here  to-day. 

Then  she  conducted  a  fine-looking, 
broad-shouldered  man  through  the  par- 
lor. His  face  certainly  expressed  sur- 
prise, as  she  marshalled  him  on,  still 
keeping  the  lead,  and  saying  pleasantly 
"Follow  me,"  while  she  opened  the  cellar 
door.  As  he  hung  back  a  little  and  made 
a  slight  attempt  to  sav  something,  she  in- 
terrupted him  with  "Yes,  right  this  Vv^ay, 
please." 

Then  I  heard  them  clattering  down 
the  cellar  stairs,  and  then  Mabel's  voice 
clear  and  shrill  "Now  I'll  leave  you  fJ.one 


wuth  it."  Then  I  caught  a  low  indistinct 
murmur  and  that  I  ought  to  go  to  Ma- 
'bel's  rescue,  when  I  heard  a  hearty  bass 
laugh  and  then  an  hysterical  giggle  from 
Mabel.  Then  I  heard  the  tramp  of  steps 
coming  up  the  stairs. 

As  they  came  into  the  parlor  Mabel 
said  "Miss  Aldrich,  this  is  Mr,  Brown- 
ing of  Beverly.  Mr.  Browning  heard 
Mr.  Stone  preach  last  Sunday  and 
thought  he  would  like  to  call  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  him." 

Though  this  was  said  in  the  most  cas- 
ual way,  at  times  I  have  a  knack  of  put- 
ting two  and  two  together,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  I  had  remembered  Mabel's 
mention  in  one  of  her  letters  of,  the  va- 
cancy in  the  pulpit  of  the  flourishing  pa- 
rish in  Beverly,  and  her  saying,  what  a 
fine  opening  it  was  for  a  young  minister, 
and  how  she  didn't  dare  to  hope  that  John 
might  have  a  chance  to  candidate  there. 
I  remembered  that  in  the  same  letter 
there  was  a  rather  pathetic  allusion  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  field  in  Newfield  and 
the  suggestion  that  after  awhile  one  lost 
one's  enthusiasm  for  bees  and  pumpkins. 
So  now  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  parish 
committee,  who  had  come  to  look  up 
John.  The  red  spots  on  Mabel's  cheeks 
and  her  efforts  at  an  easy  dignitv  helped 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  But  Mabel  is 
always  tactful,  and  the  conversation  v.'ent 
on  very  pleasantly,  though  Mabel's  occa- 
sional anxious  glances  towards  the  win- 
dow showed  me  where  her  mind  was 
turning,  and  I  knew  just  as  well  as  if  she 
had  told  me  that  she  was  thinking  that 
just  now  when  she  had  been  able  to  dis- 
pel his  impression  that  she  was  a  lunatic 
because  of  the  incubator  incident,  and 
was  beginning  to  make  a  fairly  good  im- 
pression, that  John  would  appear  with 
that  impossible  hat  on,  and  so  spoil  every- 
thing. Even  I,  an  unprejudiced  observ- 
er, realized  that  after  two  such  incidents, 
anyone  might  surely  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  the  family  eccentric.  I  adm.ired 
Mabel's  forethought  in  carefully  refndn- 
ing  from  saying  where  it  was  that  John 
had  gone. 

"I  expect  Mr.  Stone  home  almost  any 
minute,"  she  said.     "He  has  been  out  al- 
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iiK)st  all  the  afternoon."  If  we  cuiild 
only  keep  the  two  conceptions  of  a  fun- 
eral and  that  ghastly  hat  from  coming 
together  all  might  yet  be  well.  At  every 
sound  of  wheels  I  found  my  eye  anxious- 
ly seeking  the  window,  too,  while  I  was 
trying  to  plan  how  to  get  John  around 
\o  the  back  door.  Perhaps  it  was  thought- 
transference  that  turned  Mr.  Browning's 
attention  outside,  too.  Saying  "What  a 
beautiful  elm  that  is  in  front  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Stone,"  he  went  to  the  widow  for 
a  nearer  view,  taking  his  seat  in  a  rocking 
chair  near  the  windo.w,  in  plain  sight  of 
the  drive-way.  There  was  no  further  use 
in  schemes  for  intercepting  John.  We 
must  face  the  inevitable. 

Our  suspense  was  short-lived.  Hardly 
had  Mr.  Browning  seated  himself,  when 
he  said,  "Why,  isn't  that  Mr.  Stone, 
now  ?" 

Tvooking  out  w^ith  calm  resignation, 
we  saw  B.  Zebiny  briskly  jumping  down 
from  his  seat  and  decorously  helping 
John  to  alight.  Before  Mabel  could  get 
to  the  door.  John  was  in  the  room.  Stand- 
ing for  a  moment  framed  in  the  doorway, 
he  looked  like  a  newspaper  caricature  of 
a  political  candidate  posing  for  the  farm- 
ers' vote.  I  noticed  with  grim  interest 
that  the  shoestring  had  come  untied,  and 
was  hanging  over  his  left  ear. 

Mabel,  though  feeling  that  all  was 
lost,  had  to  smother  a  little  giggle  under 
a  cough,  as  she  gave  John  his  cue,  say- 
ing, "Mr.  Browning  of  Beverly  has  come 
over  to  call.  I  was  telling  him  that  it 
was  very  seldom  that  you  were  out  so 
long  in  the  afternoon." 

My  blood  ran  chill  as  that  awful  John, 
shaking  hands  cordially,  said  serenely,  in 
spite  of  the  glances  Mabel  and  I  leveled 
at  him,  "Yes,  I  have  been  attending  a 
funeral.  We  have  lost  Deacon  Wright, 
one  of  our  most  faithful  church  goers." 

In  spite  of  my  wrath  at  John  because 
of  his  obtuseness,  I  could  but  admire  the 
poise  and  dignity  with  Avhich  he  deposit- 
ed the  old  palm  leaf  on  the  piano  and  *he 
ease  with  which  he  went  on  talking  with 
Mr.  Browning,  who  proved  to  be  a  very 


intelligent  man.  They  were  soon  talking 
on  agriculture,  Tolstoi,  Emerson,  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  arts  and  crafts  and  all 
kinds  of  interesting  things. 

Then  Mr.  Browning  stayed  to  supper 
and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  cream  from 
the  Jersey  cow,  the  apple-blossom  honey 
from  John's  bees,  the  blueberries  just 
picked,  the  fresh  lettuce  and  radishes 
from  the  garden,  and  the  other  good 
things.  Mabel  told  m'e  afterwards  that 
she  was  going  to  have  cold  chicken,  but 
decided  after  the  incubator  episode  it 
would  be  better  policy  not  to.  The  sup- 
per was  certainly  an  unqualified  success, 
and  John  didn't  act  as  if  he  were  a  bit 
conscious  that  he  was  candidating.  I 
really  don't  believe  he  realized  what  was 
at  stake,  until  just  as  Mr.  Browning  was 
going,  he  said,  "I  am  very  glad  to  have 
had  this  little  visit.  One  of  the  other 
members  of  the  parish  committee  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  preach 
last  Sunday,  but  I  always  feel  that  I  like 
to  see  a  minister  in  his  home,  too."  Then, 
with  a  cordial  handshake  all  around,  he 
was  gone,  leaving  us  with  somewhac  di- 
vided feelings. 

Not  to  make  you  suffer  the  suspense 
that  Mabel  and  I  did  during  the  next  two 
days,  I  will  hasten  to  say  that  on  the  third 
day  there  came  a  formal  call  to  Mr.  John 
Stone  from  the  First  Congregational 
church  at  Beverly. 

When  John  had  accepted,  the  nice  Mr. 
Browning,  who,  by  the  way,  proved  to 
be  a  bachelor,  and  a  friend  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  came  over  to  talk  plans,  and  some- 
how during  the  call  we  all  became  quite 
personal  and  confidential.  Imagine  our 
feelings,  when  he  said  "You  know  our 
last  minister  was  a  great  man  for  the 
petty  conventionalities  of  life — afternoon 
teas  and  the  like.  His  neck-tie.s  were  al- 
ways at  just  such  an  ?ngle,  and  his  linen 
painfully  irreproachable.  He  was  a  fine 
man,  though.  Well,  of  course,  I  liked 
your  sermon  tremendously  and  knew 
what  a  splendid  worker  you  were,  but  do 
vou  know,  the  thing  that  finally  decided 
me  was  your  Tolstoi  hat?" 
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1  DON'T  say  that  I  altogether  approved 
of  the  kidnapping  of  Phil  Kynaston^ 
yet  who  shall  say  that  this  some- 
what desperate  adventure  was  not  justi- 
fied in  the  end  ?      The  way  of  it  was  this : 

The  English  Quay  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  a  September  afternoon  is,  so  far  as 
Society  is  concerned,  a  tolerably  deserted 
spot.  Therefore,  when  I  beheld  Lady 
Joan  Ormesby — Lady  Joan,  whom  I  sus- 
pected to  be  in  Norway,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  even  in  Alaska — driving  along 
at  breackneck  speed  in  a  shabby  droshky 
past  the  Winter  Palace,  I  must  confess  to 
feel,  in  addition  to  enraptured,  a  trifle 
surprised. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  was  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  attract  the  coachman's 
attention.  I  ran  after  them,  shouting 
in  Russian  to  the  fellow,  and  at  length 
he  pulled  up. 

"Thanks  awfully,  Kenneth,"  said 
Lady  Joan,  in  her  deep-toned,  enthusias- 
tic voice,  as  composedly  as  if  she  had 
met  me  the  day  before.  "These  Noah's 
Ark  creatures  seem  to  be  imbeciles. 
They  don't  understand  French,  German 
or  English — nor  even  that  primitive 
method  of  communication,  a  violent  dig 
in  the  back  with  a  parasol." 

"Their  backs  are  stuffed,  dear  lady. 
You  mustn't  expect  them  to  feel  any- 
thing there,"  said  L  "But  where  on 
earth  did  you  drop  from?" 

"I  didn't  drop  from  earth.  I  came 
by  water.  There's  the  yacht,"  said  Lady 
Joan,  waving  towards  a  dazzling  white 
craft  moored  out  in  mid-Neva.  "I've 
kidnapped  a  boy,  Kenneth." 

"The  deuce  you  have!"  said  I.  "How 
old?  In  long  clothes?  And  are  you 
going  to  adopt  him?" 

"Well,  I'm  almost  old  enough  to  be 
this  child's  mother.       He's  twenty-two." 

I  whistled  thoughtfully. 

"Twenty-two,  dear  lady!  That's  ra- 
ther a  different  matter,  eh  ?    Won't  there 


be  some  woman,  as  well  as  the  young- 
gentleman's  mamma,  who  may  reasonably 
object?" 

"That's  just  it,"  nodded  Lady  Joan. 
"There  is  a  young  woman — a  dreadful 
young  woman,  and  he  was  to  have  been 
married  to  her  this  very  morning  at  St. 
Jerome's-in-the-Fields.  Have  you  ever 
noticed,  Kenneth,"  went  on  her  ladyship 
impressively,  "that  most  of  the  insane, 
ridiculous  marriages — marriages  which 
have  Disaster  written  across  them  from 
the  very  beginning — are  celebrated  at 
St.  Jerome's-in-the-Fields  ?" 

"Most  marriages  are  ridiculous,"  said 
I,  with  a  shrug,  "if  you  think  about  them 
candidly.  Why  was  this  one  going  to 
be  worse  than  the  others?" 

"Ah,  you  don't  understand,"  sighed 
Lady  Joan.  "But  get  in,  and  tell  him  to 
drive  anywhere  I  can  buy  the  boy  some 
collars." 

There  is  very  little  room  in  a  Russian 
droshky  for  two,  and  Lady  Joan  and  I 
must  have  looked  tolerably  confidential 
as  we  sped  along  the  Quay  and  through 
the  great  square  towards  the  Nevski 
Prospekt. 

"Well,"  said  I,  admiring  the  lady's 
handsome  profile  (I've  always  regretted 
not  having  seen  more  of  Lady  Joan  since 
Sir  Horace  died),  "go  on.  Confess 
your  crime.  The  secrecy  of  the  Chan- 
cellerie  shall  engulf  it  for  ever.  The 
Chief's  away  in  Finland — fishing  on  the 
Lakes.       I'm  in  charge  at  present." 

"It's  Phil  Kynaston,  the  poet,"  said 
my  charming  companion.  "A  boy  of 
genius.       Another   Shelley!" 

"And  you're  afraid  of  another  Harriett 
Westbrook?"  I  inquired.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  thing  was  beginning  to  bore 
me.  I  knew  of  old  that  Lady  Joan  was 
essentially  a  woman  of  emotions  and  ca- 
prices, but  hang  it  all !  a  man  prefers 
those  emotions  and  caprices  to  be  con- 
cerned with  himself. 

"I've  no  official  information  about  the 
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young  gentleman,"  said  I,  in  my  most 
ambassadorial  manner.  "But  now  I 
think  of  it,  some  of  the  weekly  papers 
have  been  booming  him  a  bit  of  late.  But 
he  hasn't  left  Oxford  yet,  has  he  ?" 

"He  left,"  said  Lady  Joan,  "when  he 
was  just  twenty-one.  The  air  of  the 
place  was  too  damp.  It  didn't  agree  with 
him." 

"Sounds  uncommonly  like  bein'  sent 
down." 

Lady  Joan  Ormesby  sniffed. 

"But  how  did  you  bring  it  off?"  I 
asked,  anxious  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. "In  what  manner  did  you  tear 
him  from  tlte  arms  of  bis  expectant 
bride?" 

"Well,  Kenneth,  you  see  it  was  like 
this.  Poor  dear  Phil.  I  could  see,  was 
in  despair.  This  Rosalba  girl — or  rather 
woman,  for  the  creature's  ten  years  older 
than  he  is,  got  hold  of  him  when  he  was 
an  infant — an  infant  of  nineteen.  The 
Kynastons,  who  are  Suffolk  people,  you 
know,  sent  Phil  over  to  Paris  to  rub  him 
up  a  bit,  and  she  captured  him  in  the 
Ouartier  Latin,  where  they  met  in  one 
of  those  amazing  studios.  She  said  she 
had  been  a  governess,  a  companion.  I 
fancy  she  was  singing  English  songs, 
'A  Little  Bit  of  String,'  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  you  know,  at  some  of  the  cafes 
chantants." 

"Ah,  the  lady  is  an  artist?" 

"She  thinks  she  is !  Well,  some  sort 
of  promise  was  extorted  from  this  unfor- 
tunate boy  three  years  ago ;  and  this  year 
Miss  Rosalba — that  is  the  preposterous 
name  by  which  she  calls  herself — ha? 
come  to  England,  descended  on  Philip, 
and  demanded  his  hand.  Naturally  the 
poor  boy,  who  has  been  rather  spoilt  in 
London,  had  forgotten  all  about  her." 

"That  was  awkward,"  I  murmured : 
"one  should  at  least  cultivate  a  memory 
for   one's    matrimonial    engagements." 

"Don't  talk  rubbish.  Kenneth.  Of 
course  he  remembered  the  engagement, 
poor  little  beggar!  It  was  the  woman 
he  had  forgotten." 

"Naturally,"  said  T.  "But  tell  me, 
was  he  willingly  abducted  ?" 

"Not  at  all.       He  didn't  know  an  ab- 


duction was  taking  place !  The  boy  had 
been  coming  to  me  nearly  every  day.  As 
things  closed  round  him,  I  could  see  how 
the  whole  affair  was  preying  on  his  mind. 
His  people,  of  course,  were  furious.  Phil 
is  the  eldest  son,  they  have  a  lovely  place, 
and  Lady  Blanche  had,  I  believe,  an  ex- 
cellent match  in  hand  for  him.  .  .  .  One 
night,  he  told  the  whole  story  of  this 
dreadful  entanglement.  He  even  brought 
her  one  day  to  see  me.  She  is  quite  im- 
possible." 

"And  you  advised  him,  of  course,  tc 
break  the  thing  off,  and  offered  the  lady 
a  handsome  sum  down?" 

"He  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  said 
it  would  be  odious,  dishonorable.  The 
marriage  was  settled,  the  wedding  day 
fixed.  So  I  took  the  affair  into  my  own 
hands.  I  had  arranged  to  go  a  cruise 
on  the  White  Witch,  and  the  yacht  lay 
at  Tilbury,  victualled,  manned,  the  cap- 
tain aboard,  ready  to  start.  I  told  Phil 
I  was  going  away  for  some  months  to  the 
Mediterranean.  I  begged  him  to  come 
down  to  Tilbury  and  dine  on  the  };acht 
the  night  before  we  started.  It  was  to 
be   a  little   farewell   party." 

"And   he   came?" 

"While  we  were  at  dinner,  the  captain 
had  orders  to  slip  anchor,  and  run  down 
the  river.  We  never  stopped  till  we  got 
to  Kronstadt  this  morning." 

"That  was  smart,"  said  I ;  "but  I  sup- 
pose you  know  you  can  be  had  up  for  alj- 
ducting  an  infant?" 

"Rubbish  !"  snapped  Lady  Joan.  "He's 
twenty-two." 

"Where  is  Kvnaston  now?"  I  demand- 
ed. 

"In  cabin  of  the  White  Witch  without 
a  collar,  reading  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales," 
replied  his  hostess,  with  conscious  pride. 

"He  must  feel  depressed,  poor  devil. 
Vou  couldn't  imprison  a  man  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  depriving  him  of  a  clean 
collar." 

"Oh,  Phil's  not  like  commonplace 
men.  Tire  dear  boy!  He  wouldn't  no- 
tice if  he  had  a  collar  or  not.  Why,  he 
wanted  to  come  with  me  just  now.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  can't  land,  for  he 
hasn't    got    a   passport.     They    made    a 
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great  to  do  at  Kronstadt.     Collars  are  a 
mere  detail." 

Nevertheless,  his  abductress.  when  I 
had  conveyed  her  into  the  smartest  men's 
haberdasher's  on  the  Nevski.  was  con- 
siderably exercised  to  find  the  exact  shape 
and  size  to  sviit  the  poet.  But  helping 
a  charming  woman  to  choose  articles  of 
wearing-  apparel  for  another  young  man 
palls  after  twenty  minutes  or  so.  I  was 
glad  when  we  got  out. 

"Of  course,  you'll  come  back  and  dine 
on  the  White  Witch,"  said  Lady  Joan. 
"I've  got  one  or  two  pleasant  people  on 
board,  and  I  Avant  to  introduce  you  to 
Philip.  We're  just  out  there,  bv  the 
Nikolai  Bridge." 

We  were  whirled  back.  Petersburg. 
I  was  glad  to  see,  w^as  looking  its  best. 
The  Winter  Palate,  though  im]iosing 
enough,  is  not,  in  the  early  autumn,  a 
particular! V  cheerful-looking  habitation, 
with  all  its  windows  economically  smear- 
ed with  whitewash,  to  exclude  the  light 
and  air.  Yet,  now,  in  the  September 
sunset,  as  I  pointed  it  out  to  Lady  Joan, 
it  had  a  magnificence,  which  though  tem- 
porary was  impressive  enough.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  vacht's  steam-launch  at 
the  foot  of  the  Nikolai  Bridge,  and  that 
one  stone  and  iron  structure  among  the 
many  rough  log  bridges  which  cross  the 
big  river,  it  was  a  brilliantly  colored 
scene — more  suggestive  of  the  gorgeous 
East  than  of  the  frozen  North — which 
met  my  English  traveler's  eyes. 

As  we  steamed  out  into  midstream  and 
looked  back  at  the  citv.  Ladv  Joan  grew 
enthusiastic.  The  Winter  Palace  had 
turned  a  deep  rose,  the  whiter  buildings 
had  taken  on  a  pinkish  hue,  and  the  glit- 
tering monster  golden  dome  of  St.  Isaac's 
was  ablaze  in  the  sunset.  On  the  fur- 
ther shore  were  the  p-iU  and  green  tow- 
ers of  the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  There  was  color,  vivid  color  ev- 
ervwhere.  Every  house  had  its  coating 
of  pink  or  yellow,  its  roof  of  red  or  green. 

"It's  magnificent!"  she  '^'^'d  pausing 
at  the  top  of  the  gangway  and  turning 
to  look  at  the  brilliant  spectacle. 

As  we  stood  there,  a  pale  boy,  with 
long,  lanki.sh     liair     and     sensitive     lips, 


glided  out  from  a  doorway,  and  slipped 
his  hand  into  Lady  Joan's.  She  held  it 
fast,  in  a  protecting  and  maternal  way. 
I  guessed  at  once  it  was  the  future 
Shelley. 

"This.  Kenneth,"  said  Lady  Joan  with 
pride,   "this  is  Mr.   Philip  Kynaston." 

IL 

On  closer  acquaintance,  Mr.  Philip  Ky- 
naston revealed  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  silent  individuals  I  have  met  in  the 
course  of  a  tolerably  wide  experience  of 
men.  His  silence,  however,  was  impos- 
ing enough ;  more,  imposing,  somehow, 
than  the  elaborate  eloquence  of  other 
people.  He  simply  said  nothing  at  all. 
His  eyes  followed  Lady  Joan  all  over 
the  ship.  It  was  obvious  that  he  re- 
garded her  as  his  guardian  angel ;  he 
had  the  air  of  gratitude  towards  his  ab- 
ductress which  a  woman  shows  to  a  man 
who  has  saved  her  life.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
Rosie  Rosalba  never  passed  his  lips.  He 
seemed  like  a  creature  who  is  recovering 
from  a  dangerous  illness.  He  had  the 
eyes  of  a  beautiful  w^oman — a  woman  in 
a  Burne- Jones  picture — and  he  had,  in 
addition,  the  fantastic,  caressing  wavs  of 
a  child.  I  loathe  effeminate  men,  yet 
there  w'as  something  curiously  pathetic 
about  this  boy  which  made  you  like  him 
in  spite  of  everything. 

Nevertheless,  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  Lady  Joan  had  got  herself  and  her 
ooet  into  a  tight  corner.  After  all,  he 
was  of  age,  and  if  he  had  promised  to 
marry  somebodv,  why,  short  of  her  being 
his  owm  grandmother,  he  was  morallv 
hound  to  do  so.  As  an  Embassy  oflficiaj. 
I  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  All  I  could  do  was  to  fix 
it  up  about  his  missing  passport  with  the 
Chief  of  Police.  Moreover,  it  annoved 
me  to  see  Ladv  Joan — Lady  Joan,  w^ho 
used  to  have  at  least  a  likinjr  for  me,  two 
vears  ago,  at  Gastein — taking  such  an 
interest  in  this  lanky-haired  youth.  T 
couldn't  help  chaffing  her  all  that  week, 
when  I  was  made  to  do  courier,  and  trot 
the  whole  party  round  to  do  the  sights. 
There  are  strangely  constituted  persons, 
it  would  seem,  who  like  p^oing  over  pal- 
aces ;  and  for  these  Petersburg  must  be  a 
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veritable  Paradise.  Lady  Joan  was  one 
of  these.  She  spared  me  nothing.  Good 
Lord !  the  amount  of  ground  we  must 
have  traversed  that  week;  miles  of  the 
Winter  Palace  and  miles  of  the  Hermi- 
tage. 

"Better  let  'em  marry,  and  fight  it  out 
like  the  rest  of  them,"  said  I  one  after- 
noon in  the  Hermitage,  when  Lady  Joan 
had  been  bewailing  the  curious  apathy 
of  her  poet. 

'Impossible !"  she  cried  ;  "now  I've  kid- 
napped him,  I'm  going  to  carry  the  thing 
through." 

"It's  all  a  mistake,  dear  lady.  A  hap- 
py poet !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing?  It's  unnatural.  You're  taking 
the  man's  bread  out  of  his  mouth.  What 
on  earth  is  he  to  write  about,  if  he's  quite 
comfortable  like  you  and  me,  and  other 
reasonable  mortals  ?  Besides,  if  he  doesn't 
make  a  preposterous  marriage,  like  most 
other  poets,  where  do  the  biographers 
come  in  ?  Think  of  the  many  estimable 
middle-class  gentlemen  who  have  sup- 
ported wives  and  families  entirely  on  the 
— er- — the  little  moral  eccentricities  of 
Byron  and  of  Shelley." 

But  Lady  Joan  was  getting  angry. 
"Don't  be  a  fool,  Kenneth.  I'm  half 
afraid,  when  he  wakes  up  out  of  his 
dream,  that  the  boy  will  go  back,  and  do 
what  he  calls  the  'honorable'  thing." 

"Or  she  might  follow  him  here?"  I 
suggested  airily.  I  was  getting  rather 
sick  of  Mr.  Philip's  amorous  affairs. 

"The  gods  forbid !"  cried  she,  march- 
ing, with  a  true  Briton's  delight,  towards 
the  famous  Sir  Joshua  in  one  of  the  small- 
er rooms  of  the  Palace. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  this  absolutely 
unforeseen  catastrophe  which  came  to 
pass. 

Naturally  enough,  Lady  Joan  Ormesby 
wanted  to  meet  some  Russians,  but  na- 
tives are  not  easy  to  catch  in  Petersburg 
in  September.  Thev  are  apt  to  be  at 
Aix  les  Bains,  at  Marienbad,  at  Trou- 
ville  ;  anywhere,  in  short,  except  in  their 
own  country.  The  Princess  Kalitsine, 
however,  was  at  her  country  house  with- 
in reach,  and  a  judiciously-worded  note 
brought  her  to  town  to  spend  a  few  days 


with  our  English  party.  Sonia,  to  be 
sure,  has  Anglomania  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. She  drives  a  high-stepping  cob  in 
an  English  dogcart,  wears  London  tail- 
or's clothes,  and  a  stiff  sailor  hat  slanting 
over  her  long,  grey  green  eyes,  those 
Slav  eyes  which  are  so  enchanting  to 
the  initiated.  The  Princess  and  Lady 
Joan  got  on  at  once,  or  pretended  to, 
after  the  manner  of  well-bred  women, 
which  after  all,  comes  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end.  One  or  two  young  men  were 
available  also,  though  I  was  not  so  sure 
whether  they  would  be  such  a  success  as 
the  Princess  Sonia.  You  can  generally 
rely  on  the  Eternal  Feminine  for  social 
purposes.  Who  was  it  that  declared 
that  Woman  has  no  country  ? 

Well,  one  night  I  was  to  give  these 
people  dinner  in  a  music-garden  in  the 
Islands,  a  suburb  of  Pettersburg,  where 
you  can  drive  for  an  hour  or  more 
through  woods  of  silver  birch,  past  the 
summer  palaces  of  princes  and  the  wood- 
en chalets  of  merchants;  over  little 
.bridges,  past  gardens  laid  out  in  English 
fashion,  or  ornamented  with  colored 
drolls  after  the  Swedish  mode,  and  be 
amid  green  trees  all  the  time.  The  place 
is  dotted  with  restaurants  and  cafes  where 
the  gilded  youth  of  Petersburg  make 
merry  of  a  night,  and  where  the  Russian 
gipsies  dance  their  wild  dances  and  sing 
their  queer,  half-sad  songs. 

Everything  seemed  propitious.  The 
night  was  fine  and  wonderfully  warm. 
The  gardens,  to  be  sure,  were  a  trifle  dull 
and  empty,  for  your  Russian  prefers  ra- 
ther to  sup  than  to  dine  al  fresco  and,  till 
eleven  or  so,  I  did  not  expect  many  people 
to  be  there. 

I  gave  them  a  Russian  dinner ;  vodki 
and  caviare,  soup  with  pasties  and  sour 
cream,  and  cigarettes  served  between  the 
courses. 

Even  Philip  woke  up  a  Kynaston  bit. 
The  Princess  had  taken  an  immense 
fancy  to  the  boy  (Sonia  is  learned  about 
the  Elizabethan  period,  and  will  quote 
vou  sonnets  of  Spenser  by  the  yard)  and 
those  two,  after  dinner,  wandered  away 
to  hear  the  Russian  part-songs.  Ladv 
Joan  did  not  want  to  hear  them ;  she  said 
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it  was  quite  enough  to  see  the  performers 
— in  the  distance.  It  is  true  that  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  open-air  music  halls  of 
Paris,  the  scene  must  have  looked  odd 
enough.  On  a  huge,  cavernous,  open- 
air  stage,  lighted  by  wan  electric  lights, 
there  was  placed  a  circle  of  singularly 
ill-favored  ladies.  One  and  all  were 
dressed  in  nun-like  gowns  of  sombre 
black  wool,  which  enveloped  them  from 
neck  to  wrist,  nor  had  they  pandered  to 
the  public  by  adding  fictitious  roses  to 
their  pale  faces,  or  gold  to  their  dun- 
colored  hair. 

"My  Heavens !"  said  Lady  Joan,  "do 
they  hire  the  inmates  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions out  here  to  sing  at  music  halls?" 
they  were  performing,  I,  could  hear,  a 
mournful  Russian  part-song,  which  the 
prima  donna,  who  was  habited  in  a  high 
l)lack  silk  dress,  was  struggling  in  vam 
to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience. 
As  usual,  they  were  listened  to  by  rows 
of  bored  and  pale-faced  citizens,  who  nei- 
ther clapped  nor  applauded. 

"When  it  is  over,  the  audience  will 
go  on  sitting  there,  in  absolute  silence, 
waiting  for  further  developments."  I 
hastened  to  explain.  "In  point  of  sol- 
enmity  (at  any  rate  in  public  and  when  he 
is  sober)   your  Russian  is  an  Oriental.'' 

"Must  be  a  trifle  discouraging  for  the 
artists,"    murmured    the    lady. 

I  took  a  chair  nearer. 

"You  have  made  me  very  happy  com- 
ing to-night  like  this,  Lady  Joan,"  I  be- 
gan in  my  most  impressive  manner. 

"Oh,  it's  been  charming.  .  .  .  And  it 
seems  so  far ;  so  very  far,  from  St.  Je- 
rome's-in-the-Fields !" 

"Beastly  hole  \"  said  I  taking  the 
shapely  hand  that  hung  nearest  my  chair, 
and  kissing  its  soft  suede  covering,  gent- 
ly, respectfully,  in  the  Russian  fashion. 
When  I  raised  my  eyes  slowly  to  see  how 
the  lady  received  my  homage.  I  was  mor- 
tified to  see  that  she  was  totally  oblivious 
of  the  whole  tender  proceeding.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  in  an  incredulous  stare,  her 
lips  were  slightly  parted.  I  looked  in 
the  direction  in  which  she  was  gazing, 
saw  two  unmistakable  Englishwomen 
bearing   straight    down    upon    us. 


"My  Heavens!     It's  Rosie  Rosalba!' 
gasped  Lad}'^  Joan. 

III. 

It  was  an  odious  moment.  If  there's 
one  thing  that  makes  a  man  feel  deucedly 
nervous,  it  is  the  possibility  of  an  encoun- 
ter between  two  irate  women. 

All  this  time  Miss  Rosalba  was  de- 
scending inexorably  upon  us,  an  aveng- 
ing figure,  a  bride  in  search  of  a  bride- 
groom who  has  been  rapt  from  her  en-" 
circling  arms. 

Miss  Rosie  Rosalba  was  long  and  lean, 
with  a  bright  natural  color,  and  unnatur- 
ally bright  hair,  I  don't  say  she  wasn't 
good-looking.  Lady  Joan  always  main- 
tained that  she  was  hideous.  She  was 
dressed  in  showy  shop-clothes,  wore  a 
gigantic  hat  with  many  feathers,  and 
had  the  air  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
pushed,  shoved,  and  fended  for  herself 
with  varying  fortune  since  she  was  fif- 
teen. Her  companion  was  a  nondescript 
little  woman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts. 

I  hardly  dared  look,  I  certainly  didn't 
want  to  listen,  to  what  followed.  The 
injured  young  lady  was  voluble,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  she  was  demanding 
of  Lady  Joan  (naturally  enough,  poor 
girl)  what  she  had  done  with  the  bride- 
groom-elect, and  how,  after  the  banns 
had  been  put  up  and  the  wedding  day 
fixed,  she  had  had  the  face  to  spirit  him 
away?  The  young  lady,  moreover,  laid 
stress  on  the  trouble  she  had  had,  the 
expense  she  had  been  put  to  in  following 
up  the  trail,  tracking  them  to  Petersburg, 
the  difficulty  she  had  experienced  in 
reaching  the  White  Witch,  and  finding 
out  our  whereabouts  that  very  evening. 
But,  above  all,  demanded,  as  her  right, 
the  young  poet. 

Lady  Joan's  coolness  was  nothing 
short  of  amazing  considering  that  she 
was  clearly  in  the  wrong.  Sitting  com- 
fortably in  her  chair,  with  the  girl  raving 
and  fuming  over  her,  she  merely  urged, 
in  her  deep,  sympathetic  voice  the  inad- 
visability  of  such  a  marriage,  and  even 
pointed  out,  with  considerable  tact,  how 
it  would  put  an  end  to  Miss  Rosalba's 
own  interesting  artistic  career. 

But  even  this  neat  point  had  no  efiFect 
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on  our  young  lady.  The  crisis,  to  be 
sure,  was  brought  about  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Philip  and  the  Princess  Ka- 
litsine,  who  were  walking  towards  us 
down  the  gravel  path,  their  heads  close 
together.  They  made  the  prettiest  pic- 
ture:— the  beautiful  pale  blonde  Prin- 
cess in  her  trailing  lace  skirts  and  her 
shady  straw  hat ;  Philip,  looking  more 
animated  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore, with  one  hand  laid  lightly  on  her 
arm  as  he  quoted  a  favorite  line  of  po- 
etry. 

Aliss  Rosalba  rushed  forward  and 
seized  his  arm. 

"Philip !"  she  cried,  "my  Philip  !*' 

Great  poet  or  not  (and  afterwards  he 
became  very  famous)  I  shall  always 
maintain  that  Philip  Kynaston  at  this 
juncture  looked  a  bit  of  a  fool.  There 
he  stood,  silent  as  usual,  gazing  at  the 
three  women's  faces  who  surrounded  him. 
I,  perhaps,  was  the  only  one  who  saw 
that  he  seemed  to  move  instinctively  to- 
wards the  Princess. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Rosalba  turned 
and  suddenly  met  the  calm  scrutiny  of 
our  Russian  guest. 

"Mon  Dien!"  said  Sonia,  "cette  petite 
Rosa!  What  brings  you  here,  of  all 
places?"  she  went  on  in  English,  and  in 
a   voice  of   unmistakable   disgust. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  all  of  us  that 
Miss  Rosalba's  high  color  was  natural, 
for  it  had  faded  quite  away  and  left  her 
cheeks  a  drabbish- white.  That  she  was 
taken  by  surprise,  as  well  as  frightened, 
was  perfectly  obvious. 

And  then,  to  the-  dismay  of  our  little 
group,  Miss  Rosalba  began  to  sob.  Some 
Russians  were  gathering  round.  We 
were  in  for  a  disagreeable  scene.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  or  the 
story  would  be  all  over  St.  Petersburg. 
Although  I  had  vowed  a  hundred  times 
not  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  idiotic  afifair, 
I  was  constrained  to  take  the  girl  apart, 
tell  her  who  I  was,  and  invite  her  to 
come  to  the  Embassy  next  day,  when 
some  arrangement  might  be  come  to. 
Then  I  put  the  two  women  into  a  drosh- 
ky  and  bade  the  driver  take  them  to  the 
hotel   at   which    they    were   staying.        It 


was  evident,  however,  that  Miss  Rosalba 
was  quite  at  home  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Princess  Kalitsine  drove  back  with 
the  much-disputed  poet  to  the  Quay.  She 
had  been  invited  to  sleep  on  board  that 
night. 

"It's  the  very  deuce,"  said  I  to  Lady 
Joan  as  we  tucked  ourselves  into  a  drosh- 
ky.  "The  Princess  and  Miss  Rosalba 
seem  to  know  each  other,  and  Sonia  isn't 
keen  on  claiming  the  acquaintance.  What 
can  it  all  mean?" 

"The  Princess  Kalitsine,"  said  Lady 
Joan  with  conviction,  "will  tell  me  to- 
morrow morning.  It's  something  dam- 
aging to  that  young  woman's  character, 
and  she  wouldn't  say  it  before  Phil — or 
you." 

"That's  likely  enough,"  said  I.  "So- 
nia's  such  a  good  sort." 

But,  after  all,  as  it  was  I  who  was 
deputed  to  settle  this  disagreeable  afifair, 
the  ladies  took  me  into  their  confidence. 

"As  for  this  young  person,"  said  the 
Princess  Kalitsine  at  our  council  of  war 
in  Lady  Joan's  cabin,  "I  may  as  well  tell 
you,  my  dear  friends,  that  I  had  to  dis- 
miss her  from  my  service  some  five  or 
six  years  ago." 

"Your  service !" 

"She  was  the  English  governess  to  my 
baby  Xenia.  I  have  a  husband — ennn, 
the  Prince  is  not  too  austere.  This  lit- 
tle Rosa  was  quite  impossible  to  have  in 
the  house.  There  was  my  brother,  too. 
You  know  Vladimir,  Kenneth —  how  im- 
pressionable he  is.  and  how  he  adores 
les  Anglaises?  In  England,  of  course, 
your  husbands,  your  brothers  they  are 
perfect,  are  they  not  ?  With  us  we  must 
take  precautions." 

"Phew!"  said  I.  "Have  you  any 
proofs  ?" 

"Proofs?  I  have  every  proof.  Let- 
ters from  this  girl — attempts  at  extorting 
money — " 

"That  pretty  well  settles  the  matter," 
said  I,  "though  she  mav  prove  ugly, 
still." 

"Offer  her."  said  Lady  Joan,  "a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  pounds.  I'm  sure  his 
mother  will  give  it  cheerfully."  And 
this   was   what   was   finallv  settled   when 
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we  had  talked  the  affair  over  at  length. 
But  Phil  Kynaston  had  to  be  told.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  timorousness 
or  diplomacy,  but  we  both,  with  hearty 
accord,  begged  the  Princess  Sonia  to  tell 
the  whole  story  to  Phil. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Joan,  when 
the  Princess  had  left  the  cabin,  "if  she 
tells  Phil  the  truth,  he  won't  even  want 
to  marry  the  Rosalba  girl — " 

"Well,  he  ain't  takative,"  I  said, 
thoughtfully.  "I  wonder  what  the  deuce 
he  does  want?" 

"At  present,"  said  Lady  Joan,  delight- 
fully, "he  seems  to  want  to  see  a  good 
<leal  of  that  charming  Sonia  Kalitsine." 

"A  Russian  Princess  may  be  worse  for 
him,  in  the  end,  than  an  English  adven- 
turess." 

"But  he  can't  marry  her,"  said  Lady 
Joan,  triumphantly,  as  we  both  emerged 
on  deck,  and  saw  the  Princess  and  Ky- 
naston pacing  the  milky-white  boards  in 
close  confabulation.  Was  she  telling 
him  the  unpleasant  story,  I  wondered, 
or  j;ather,  with  feminine  tact,  arranging 
it  so  as  not  to  wound  his  masculine  egot- 
ism ? 

When  the  time  came  for  the  momen- 
tous interview  at  the  Embassy  I  found 
that  I  had,  in  Miss  Rosie  Rosalba,  ar. 
uncommonly  sharp  young  person  to  deal 
with.  It  was  a  bit  awkward,  to  be  sure 
(and  I  wouldn't  trust  the  Third  Secre- 
tary), that  her  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires 
in  a  great  European  capital  should  be 
arguing  with  and  cajoling,  a  dismissed 
nursery-governess.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  Princess  Sonia's  version  of 
her  ])ast  history,  but  maintained,  impu- 
dently enoush,  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Phil  Kynaston's  promise  of  marri- 
age. Heaven  knows  what  shifty  attor- 
ney she  had  consulted  before  she  started, 
but  Miss  Rosalba  talked  glibly  enough 
of  letting  all  Txmdon  know  how  Lady 
loan  Ormesby  had  stolen  her  lover  away 
from  her. 

"I  call  it  kidnapping,  and  nothing  else," 
she  declared. 

"So   do   I."   I   replied,   suavely. 

"You've  described  the  case  exacth. 
(3nly.  as  the  victim  of  the  outrage  doesn't 


seem  to  want  to  be  given  up,  let  me  im- 
plore you,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  accept 
this  little  cheque  for  £200,  and  let  the 
matter  be  settled.  If  the  Princess  Ka- 
litsine," I  added,  "gave  her  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law,  you  would  never  get  any 
damages  from  an  English  jury.  Two 
hundred  pounds,  on  the  other  hand,  am- 
ply repays  any  expenses  you  may  have 
been  put  to,  and  you  will  allow  me,  will 
you  not,  to  send  and  book  your  passage 
on  the  steamer  to  Hull  to-morrow  ?" 

This,  indeed,  was  a  course  which  T| 
urgently  pressed,  as  the  Chief  was  coming 
back  at  once  from  the  Lakes.  Some  im- 
portant dispatches  had  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, and  he  would  be  back  to-morrow 
morning.  What,  indeed,  was  I  to  do, 
when  the  Chief  appeared  with  Miss  Ro- 
salba? 

It  was  late  when  I  boarded  the  White 
Witch  and  found  Lady  Joan  and  her 
guests  playing  poker  in  the  parlor.  Two, 
however,  were  missing. 

"She's  taken  the  money,  and  she's  go- 
ing back  to  England  to-morrow,"  I 
gasped,  sinking  on  to  a  divan  and  mop- 
ping my  brow. 

"So  you've  settled  it,  Kenneth?  Good. 
We'll  leave  to-morrow  for  Stockholm," 
declared  Lady  Joan.  "And  never  any 
more  do  I  interfere  in  any  one's  love  af- 
fairs." 

"You're  going  to-morrow?"  I  said  in 
dismay.     "And  where  do  I  come  in?" 

"Get  leave  and  come  after  us.  I 
can't  stay  in  St.  Petersburg  any  longer. 
There's  been  nothing  but  worry  and 
bother  here." 

"Seems  to  me,"  T  said  gloomily,  (for 
I  detest  ingratitude  in  woman),  "that 
vou're  taking  vour  worry  and  bother  with 
vou.  Where's  Kynaston?"  I  added  im- 
pressively. 

"Reading  ai^lavasnc  et  Sclysette  to  the 
Princess  Sonia !"  laughed  Lady  Joan. 
"And  we're  nit  going  to  take  him  with 
us.  He's  going  ou  a  visit  to  the  Kalit- 
sine's  countrx   ])lace." 

Hang  the  boy !  T  thought.  As  if  it 
wasn't  bad  enough  to  have  Lady  Joan 
maunderin/  about  him.  now  I  should 
hear  abniu   liiin   all   the  wititrr   from   the 
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Princess  Kalitsine  and  her  set.  .  .  Well, 
well,  if  I  got  Stockholm,  who  knows 
what  might  happen?  If  Lady  Joan  said 
"yes,"  who  knows  I  mightn't  have  a  rise 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  even  get 
Athens  or  Copenhagen?" 

Next  day,  before  the  yacht  sailed, 
there  was  a  little  gathering  by  the  Niko- 
lai Bridge  to  see  the  Princess  and  her 
guest  off.  Our  last  view  of  Philip  Ky- 
naston  was  typical  indeed,  of  that  young 
man's  whole  subsequent  career. 


The  Princess  I^alitsine's  own  three- 
horsed  carriage,  with  its  gay-colored  ro- 
settes and  trappings,  its  magnificent 
coachman  in  his  voluminous  robe  and  his 
low-crowned  hat,  was  waiting  on  the 
Quay  to  drive  them  down  to  the  Kalit- 
sine's  country  place.  Seated  by  the  side 
of  his  lovely  hostess,  screened  from  the 
September  sun  by  her  rose-colored  para- 
sol, he  was  finally  whirled  away  in  a  cloud 
of  fluttering  ribbons,  in  a  sea  of  tempes- 
tuous petticoats. 


A  MASTER  DIPLOMAT 


THE    PASSING    OF    THE    CHIEF 
KATE   PEARSON   BURWELL    * 


AS  Mary,  the  Sioux,  once  great  in 
her  tribe,  stooped  to  collect  her 
armful  of  firewood,  you  could 
see  that  destroying  age  had  ploughed 
deep  furrows  in  her  face,  and  swollen  the 
veins  in  her  hands,  hardened  by  work  and 
exposure.  Her  grasp  on  things  was  un- 
certain, and  she  dropped  them  often  with 
a  start  of  surprise  to  herself,  at  the  lax- 
ness  of  her  once  firm  muscles.  As  she 
bent  at  her  task,  her  poor  old  Indian 
back,  so  crippled  and  bowed  with  the 
lashes  of  remorseless  Time,  appealed  to 
one's  warmest  sympathies.  With  her 
armload  of  wood  she  rested  often  between 
the  woodpile  and  the  tepee,  and  it  was 
plainly  evident,  that  even  her  once  elas- 
tic step  had  been  run  to  cover.  When 
she  paused  for  these  brief  intervals,  her 
eyes  traveled  expectantly  up  and  down 
the  road,  but  there  was  nothing  to  satisfy 
the  anxious  look  in  their  searching 
depths. 

By  and  by  there  was  wood  enough. 
A  fire  was  laid  under  the  kettle  suspend- 
ed from  it's  tripod,  and  an  appetizing 
odor  came  forth  with  the  escaping  steam. 
And  even  yet,  her  lo^-d  had  not  come. 
She  had  never  felt  uneasy  nor  worried, 
in  the  old   davs,  when  thev  both  were 


young,  and  danger  was  their  meat  and 
drink.  She  had  seen  him  go  out  to  meet 
the  pale-face,  without  a  tremor,  for  was 
not  her  chief  brave  'and  invincible,  and 
did  he  not  always  leave  a  path  of  human 
blood  behind  him.  Then  her  figure  was 
straight  and  lithe.  Her  feet  in  unbead- 
ed  moccasins,  or  undressed  leather,  were 
well-formed  and  sound  in  outline,  and 
would  have  been  the  wonder  of  a  Du 
Maurier.  Her  hair  was  abundant  and 
coarse,  her  teeth  were  perfect,  and  her 
dark  eyes  sh}^  and  appealing.  One  mighr. 
often  have  seen  her  in  her  tepee,  ten- 
derly smoothing  her  brave's  long  hair,  or 
again  holding  his  pony  reins  as  he  went 
from  her  to  fight,  or  with  other  Indian 
women  riding  home  the  horses  the  bucks 
had  captured  in  the  fray ;  or  it  may  be, 
in  time  of  peace,  you  would  have  seen 
her,  keeping  up  with  him  in  the  chase — 
her  long  locks  flying  in  the  wind — he^ 
part  to  skin  and  dry  the  meat  of  the  an 
telope  his  hand  had  shot  down. 

She  had  been  proud  of  him  and  his 
warriors,  when  they  went  about  in  their 
government  issue  of  red  blankets.  Some 
one  had  said,  the  Sioux  chief's  band 
covered  the  hills  like  a  red  cloud,  and 
that  had   given  him  his  name.       Aw^ay 
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back  in  '66,  in  the  Wyoming  massacre, 
near  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  he  had  won  his 
spurs  as  chief  of  all  the  Sioux — lord  of 
all  the  country,  from  the  southern  lim- 
its of  Kansas,  north  and  west  into  the 
Montana  wilds ;  and  that  was  neither 
the  beginning,  nor  the  end  of  his  wild 
war  record.  "White  man  no  friend." 
said  he,  in  his  Sioux  vernacular.  "No 
keep  promise.  Country  mine,  hills  mine, 
rivers  mine" ;  and  he  swept  with  out- 
stretched hand  the  broad  expanse.  "Me 
kill — me  scalp — Great  Spirit,  him  say 
fight,  then  me  go  yonder,"  and  again  his 
hand  swept  the  distant  blue  at  the  hori- 
zon's edge. 

But  the  insidious  white  man,  regard- 
less of  his  broken  pledges  in  the  past, 
was  doubling  on  his  red  brother's  track:', 
with  new  weapons  and  methods  for  his 
undoing.  Red  Cloud,  sullen,  unforgiving, 
unconvinced,  and  silently  hostile  was 
watching  it  all,  to  see  the  white  man  fall 
down  on  his  promises  again. 

Now  with  the  passing  years,  Red  Cloud 
was  old, — older  than  his  squaw  Mary, 
and  the  spirit  of  change  was  everywhere. 
This  same  spirit  of  hostility  at  the  new 
regime  of  things,  had  carried  him  to 
Washington  more  than  once  to  petition 
the  Great  Father  there,  to  let  well  enough 
alone  with  his  people.  His  native  in- 
telligence and  good  sense  attracted  at- 
tention ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  lack 
comprehension  of  government  affairs  as 
they  touched  the  Indian. 

IMeantime  the  kettle  boiled  on,  and 
Red  Cloud  had  not  come.  He  had  been 
gone  all  day.  Mary  had  missed  him  in 
the  morning,  when  she  wakened.  He 
had  worn  his  nearest  approach  to  civilized 
dress,  but  his  beaded  moccasins  were 
gone,  and  a  loose  overgarment,  decorat- 
ed with  fringe  and  plastrons  of  beads. 
It  was  his  robe  of  state,  which  he  had 
worn  in  Washington. 

Mary  was  not  dull,  nor  blind,  nor  had 
sj-ie  lived  so  many  years  in  the  tepee  of 
her  stoic  lord  for  nothing.  She  suspect- 
ed his  intention  and  her  intuition  was 
correct ;  but  she  didn't  know  that  the 
bravest  act  of  his  life,  had  caused  him  to 
wander  far  out  of  his  wav  to  summon 


courage  for  its  performance.  So  she 
wondered,  as  she  watched  for  him,  why 
he  was  so  long  gone. 

II. 

Meantime  at  a  window  of  the  Agency 
earlier  in  the  day,  a  young  man  stood  idly 
looking  out  over  the  broad  stretch  of 
country.  His  vision  included  the  gate- 
ways to  the  Happy  Hunting  grounds, 
over  the  distant  hills,  where  earth  and 
heaven  meet.  I  don't  wonder  he  has 
been  so  hostile,"  thought  he,  "It  was  all 
liis.  Injustice,  broken  promises,  and 
treaties  made  to  be  violated  have  left 
scarce  more  than  a  ten  league  stretch,  at 
intervals,  between  ocean  and  ocean, 
where  the  Indian  has  not  stood  to  main- 
tain his  rights,  at  fearful  cost. 

"Do  you  know  this  Red  Cloud,"  said 
he.  to  the  agent,  "what  kind  of  an  Indian 
is  he?" 

"Well,"  returned  the  agent,  "you 
couldn't  talk  foolishness  to  him,  for 
there's  nothing  funny  nor  shallow  about 
l-.im." 

"Is  he  intelligent?" 

"Sure — but  he  don't  waste  much  time 
convincing  you  of  it.  He  has  a  quality 
in  that  regard,  we  would  greatly  respect 
in  a  white  man.  You  can't  humbug  him, 
and  he's  straight  out  what  he  is.  You 
admire  him  in  spite  of  yourself.  With 
all  his  bloody  record,  he  is  faithful  to  his 
promises." 

"As  faithful  as  the  white  man?" 

The  agent  looked  at  him  steadily  a  mo- 
ment, before  replying.  "Do  you  know, 
young  man.  for  example, — what  caused 
the  Indian  uprising  in  the  Fall  of  1890? 
The  government  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  purchase  of 
their  reservation.  They  immediately 
ncted  in  bad  faith  by  cutting  down  the 
Indian  meat  supply  1,000,000  pounds. 
This,  of  course,  brought  on  starvation, 
distress,  and  revolt.  You  remember  the 
Ghost  Dance  and  vou  know  what  fol- 
lowed. It's  terrible  too, — the  cost  of 
these  wars.  Do  vou  know  th.nt  in  Indi- 
an wars,  ten  white  men  have  been  killed 
to  one  Indian,  and  each  Indian  killed,  has 
cost  the  government  $roo,ooo." 
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"And  how  has  Red  Cloud  kept  hi? 
promises?" 

"Well,  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  signed 
a  peace  paper,  and  buried  the  tomahawk. 
No  one  believed  it  of  him,  but  he  has  nev- 
er broken  his  compact  with  the  govern- 
ment. He  hates  it  though,  and  has  often 
threatened  to  do  so.  He  holds  out 
against  allotment.  The  government 
built  him  a  house,  but  it  stands  empty, 
and  he  lives  with  his  old  squaw  in  a 
tepee,  not   far  away." 

"I  have  been  watching  an  old  Indian 
coming  this  way,"  said  the  young  man. 
"He  looks  battered  enough,  to  have  lived 
several  lives." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  agent,  "there's  the 
gentleman  himself,  the  deposed  king  of 
all  this  country,  and  most  noted  of  all 
living  Indians." 

He  came  slowly — old — very  old — blind 
and  almost  deaf  feeling  his  way  before 
him  with  a  stick,  broken  in  health  and 
spirit,  the  shadow  of  that  one  time  lord 
of  all  the  western  prairies.  It  was  a 
sight  to  inspire  sympathy  and  regret. 

Presently,  he  stood  before  the  agent, 
and  extended  his  rough  old  hand,  which 
was  kindly  taken.  It  did  not  take  so 
many  words  to  tell  it,  but  what  he  said, 
was  in  effect  thus : — 

"I  have  hated  the  white  man.  I  have 
been  to  the  White  Father  in  his  house  at 
Washington.  1  have  begged  him  not  to 
take  away  the  rights  of  my  people,  but 
he  did  not  hear.  Red  Cloud  has  fought 
the  white  man.  He  has  hated  him. 
When  he  made  peace,  he  kept  it,  but  he 
hated  still.  His  young  men  have  gone  to 
work.  They  ride  in  devil  buggies.  They 
read  in  books.  They  talk  in  spirit  boxes. 
The  devil  rings  a  bell  and  the  spirit  an- 
swers. They  leave  their  wives  and  get 
new  ones.  The  White  Father  has  work- 
ed a  spell.  And  so  Red  Cloud  has  de 
cided  he  will  fight  no  more.  It  is  no  use. 
His  arm  is  weak.  The  leaves  fall  again 
and  he  is  gone.  Give  me  the  land,  the 
White  Father  offers.  He  is  like  the 
Great  Spirit.  He  knows.  Sitting  Bull 
was  bad,  and  the  Spirit  let  him  die.  Red 
Cloud  was  bad,  but  he  is  bad  no  more. 
The   Spirit   tells   me:   'Teach   my   young 


men  to  take  their  land,  to  work,  learn 
peace,  be  good.  And  Red  Cloud  prom- 
ise." 

And  so  Red  Cloud  filed  on  his  land,  and 
walked  out  of  the  Agency,  not  dejected 
and  with  broken  spirit,  but  with  a  trifle 
more  self-assurance  in  his  bearing  than 
when  he  entered. 

They  watched  him  go  in  silence. 

"It  is  a  great  victory  for  the  govern- 
ment," said  the  agent. 

"And  3'ou  call  it  a  victory?"  queried 
the  young  man.     "I  call  it  the  stroke  of 
a  master  diplomat.       It  is  good  for  his 
people,  to  get  the  most  they  can  out  of 
changed   conditions.        I    am   told   there 
are  35,000  Sioux  in  the  United  States  to- 
day.       Your    government   has    changed 
her  policy  of  dealing  with  them.       The 
children,    you    have    brought    into    your 
schools  and  you  have  surrounded  them 
with  civilizing  influences.       I  learn  that 
half    of    them    have    become    Christians. 
Their  stomachs  are  full,  their  clothes  are 
clean,   and  their  minds  are  busy.     The 
instinct   for  the  mountain  or  the  forest 
or  the  tepee,  beside  the  stream,  is  not 
stronger  to  them  than  the  laws  of  con- 
ventional life.       The  Indian  is  as  ready 
to  accept  civilization  as  civilization  to  ac- 
cept  him.      Their   fighting   blood   is   the 
blood  of  age,  and  age  is  passing.     Red 
Cloud  must  keep  abreast  of  his  people. 
His  indomitable  spirit  has  yielded  to  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  at  whatever 
cost,  he  has  pride  in  what  he  has  done." 
"You  are  right,"  said  the  agent.     "It 
has  always  been  Red  Cloud's  notion  that, 
if  his  young  men  work,  there  will  in  time 
to  come,  be  no  Indians,  only  white  men. 
Did  you  know  that  less  than  a  year  ago, 
eight  hundred  Sioux  of  this  reservation 
applied   for   work?       Well   they   got   it. 
The  son  of  Sitting  Bull,  by  the  way,  has 
been  a  fireman  on  a  locomotive  for  two 
years.        Some   have  been   in  the  fields, 
some  at  the  trades,  while  the  girls  are  do- 
ing house  service  and  some  of  them  mak- 
ing enviable  reputations  as  nurses.    Then 
listen   to   these   figures.        An   inventory 
of  two  of  our  reservations,  shows  in  the 
homes     of     Sioux     Indians: — 320    tele- 
phones, 18  automobiles,  9  hearses  used  as 
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carriages,  28  pianos,  and  60  organs.  Red 
Cloud's  move  is  the  stroke  of  diplomacy. 
His  people  are  creeping-  from  him  on 
the  white  man's  road.  He  must  get  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  before  he 
dies.  Well,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
government,  just  the  same,  to  get  him  in 
the  van. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "no  doubt, 
but  let  me  beg  of  you';  Improve  the  Indi- 
an if  you  wish,  but  don't  transform  him. 
Let  him  be  Indian  still.  I  want  to  see 
his  splendid  inherited  physique  continued, 
by  a  life  which  will  foster  it.  Hunger, 
privation,  peril,  cold,  must  weigh  noth- 
ing in  the  balance  with  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. He  must  keep  his  sturdy  inde- 
pendence and  his  staunchness  in  friend-- 
ship.  The  Sioux  is  the  finest  type  of  wild 
man,  living  to-day.  This  breaking  up  of 
tribal  ties  that  have  existed  for  centuries, 
is  an  awful  thing.  But  times  are  chang- 
ing. They  tell  me  the  Northern  Sioux 
fairly  covered  the  grave  of  General  Cus- 
ter, with  flowers,  last  Decoration  Day." 

"That  was  not  because  they  cared  for 
Custer,  but  because  they  recognized  his 
bravery,"  replied  the  agent. 

"Yes.  but  I  wonder  if  the  coming  In- 
dian will  so  honor  bravery,"  said  the 
young  man.    "See  how  the  warwhoop  aud 


the  Ghost  Dance  give  way  before  the 
college  yell  and  football.  Compare  them, 
— barbarism  and  the  top-notch  of  lunacy. 
A  distinction  but  not  much  difference. 
Well,  I  hope  the  Indian  may  live  to  forget 
his  injuries.  But  I  must  be  going. 
Some  time  I'll  tell  you  how  I  happened 
to  be  here." 

"Who  was  he,  I  wonder?"  queried  the 
agent,  as  he  walked  away.  His  eye  fell 
on  the  card  the  young  man  had  handed 
him  on  entering.  It  read:  'Manulito  Ca- 
huantzi."  The  agent  did  not  know  that 
the  father.  Colonel  Cahuantzi,  was  a  full 
blood,  and  the  governor  of  the  Mexican 
State  of  Tlascala. 

Mary  straining  her  eyes  for  her  ab- 
sent lord  saw  him  coming  and  was  glad. 
She  thought  he  walked  steadier  than  usu- 
al, and  held  his  head  a  trifle  higher.  Con- 
trary to  precedent,  she  walked  a  little 
way  to  m^eet  him,  and  she  knew  what  had 
happened, 

"Me  make  peace,"  said  Red  Cloud,  "me 
take  land, — no  more  fight — soon  die." 
IMary  made  no  response.  None  was  need- 
ed. But  together  like  a  pair  of  lovers 
rf  a  newer  age  they  made  their  way  to 
the  tepee,  where  the  kettle  still  steamed 
over  the  deadening  coals. 


A  TO  AST-Here's  to  the  Coming  Man 


A    PAIR  of  very  chubby  legs 
Incased  in  scarlet  hose ; 
A  pair  of  stubby  boots 
\\  ith  rather  doubtful  toes ; 
A  little  kilt,  a  little  coat. 

Cut  as  a  mother  can, 
And  lo !  before  us  strides  in  state, 
The  Future's  "coming  man." 


RICHMOND  PEARSON  HOBSON. 


ON  THE  WORLD'S  STAGE 


IN  delivering  the  first  two  of  a  series 
of  lectures  in  the  Dodge  course  at 
Yale,  Secretary  of  War  Taft  dealt 
with  present  day  problems.  In  speaking 
of  the  effect  of  college  training  in  politi- 
cal economy,  he  said  it  was  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  certainty  and  surety  in  judging 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  Then 
there  was  another  emotional  class  seek- 
ing to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  love 
only.  He  declared  that  when  the  college 
graduate  thus  became  a  "parlor  socialist" 
there  could  be  little  sympathy  with  him. 
He  thought  that  the  right  of  property 
had  played  as  important  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world  as  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  as  it  had  develop-'d  cap- 


ital without  which  "we  should  still  be  in 
darkness."  His  advice  to  the  colleg-i 
man  was  first  to  learn  the  polling  place 
in  his  ward  and  then  get  acquainted  with 
the  people.  He  thought  there  was  no 
objection  to  a  man  seeking  a  public  office 
if  he  thought  that  he  could  fill  the  bill. 

In  his  second  lecture  the  secretary 
echoed  the  thoughts  of  the  President  in 
his  "muck-rake"  speech  by  referring  to 
recent  attacks  on  our  social  and  political 
svstem  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He  said  that  it  was  true  that  corruption 
existed  in  municipal  and  national  gov- 
ernments, but  that  he  thought  the  muck 
rakers  destroyed  the  sense  of  proportion 
in  a  general  condemnation  of  society  at 
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SAMUEL,    L.    CLEMENS     (MARK    TWAIN). 


larg^e.  Still,  there  was  never  a  time  when 
there  was  more  virtue,  more  charity  or 
more  sense  of  brotherly  affection  than  to- 
day. As  illustration,  he  referred  to  the 
bounteous  outgiving:  of  aid  to  the  Cali- 
fornia sufferers.  Having^  conceded  the 
existence  of  corruption  in  public  life  and 
of  lawbreaking:  by  corporations,  the  sec- 
retary said  that  the  remedy  was  in  tak- 
ing- measures  to  suppress  such  violations 
and  punish  the  criminals.  To  this  end 
there  should  be  some  improvement  in  our 
judicial  procedure.  He  admitted  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  discourage  the  accu- 
mulation of  vast  fortunes  by  a  heavy  in- 
heritance tax.  What  he  wished  particu- 
larly to  emphasize  was  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  discountenance  the  suggestion 
"that  the  people  at  large  are  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  accomplish 
something  by  violent  and  radical,  illegal 


actions  against  the  evils  of 
present   society. 

PAPT.  RICHMOND  P. 
^  HOBSON,  the  "hero 
of  the  Nl^rrimac"  in  the 
Spanish  war,  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  Congress  by  the 
6th  district  of  Alabama,  by 
a  small  majority,  over  Rep- 
resentative Bankhead.  The 
Democratic  nomination  is 
equivalent  to  election  in  that 
district.  Capt.  Hobson's 
avowed  hobby  is  a  larger 
navy  and  he  is  expected  to 
make  that  his  special  work 
in  Congress. 

POSTMASTER  GENER- 
^  ERAL  CORTELYOU 
has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  adoption  of  the  new 
postal  note  in  denominations 
running  from  i  cent  to  $2.50 
as  an  amplification  of  the 
present  money-order  system. 
It  would  afford  a  convenient 
means  for  transmitting  small 
sums  of  money  through  the 
mail.  It  is  proposed  that 
notes  of  the  denomination 
from  I  to  10  be  sold  at  their 
face  value  without  a  fee.  A 
fee  of  I  cent  would  be  charged  for  notes 
from  10  to  40  cents,  and  2  cents  for  notes 
from  50  cents  to  $2.50.  To  carry  out  the 
law  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  >s 
asked. 

T  INDSAY  DENISON.  one  of  the  edi- 
^  tors  of  Everybody's  Magazine,  who 
was  sent  to  the  isthmus  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth  about  the  canal  work,  with 
special  credentials  from  the  President, 
has  made  his  report.  He  finds  that  the 
task  is  more  impressive  in  its  bigness 
than  he  had  imagined,  that  it  has  been 
undertaken  in  comprehensive,  American 
fashion  and  that  an  honest  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  get  a  fair  return  for  every 
dollar  spent.  He  admits  that  there  is 
some  petty  graft  going  on,  but  says  it  is 
of  no  more  importance  than  mosquito 
bites  on  an  elephant.  Under  Magoon 
there  has  developed  a  system  of  govern- 
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nient  which  makes  disorder 
and  lawlessness  out  of  the 
question.  He  has  a  police 
force  of  300  Jamaican  ne- 
groes officered  by  Ameri- 
cans. 


THAT  concealment  of 
the  affairs  of  insur- 
ance companies,  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions 
from  the  public  invites 
trouble  and  disaster  is  the 
frank  position  taken  by 
Banker  Clews  of  New^ 
York,  in  his  address  re- 
cently at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  urged 
that  every  college  and  un- 
iversity have  a  special 
course  for  accountants.  He 
would  compel  all  corpora- 
tions to  make  full  and  cer- 
tified reports  of  their  deal- 
ings. He  advocates  im- 
prisonment of  railroad  of- 
ficials convicted  of  giving 
rebates,  and  better  treat- 
ment (if  employes. 


PROF.  .WILBUR 
^  JACKMAN  of  the 
University  of  Chicago 
school  of  education  is  lead- 
ing a  movement  in  favor 
of  erecting  Chicago  school  houses  out  in 
the  suburbs  far  enough  so  that  each 
may  have  five  acres  of  ground  around 
it.  He  thinks  that  the  coming  system  of 
municipal  owership  of  street  railways 
will  solve  the  transportation  problem  by 
providing  special  cars  or  car  lines  for 
the  children  free.  Besides,' as  the  chil- 
dren would  be  going  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  evening, 
they  would  miss  the  crowds  going  to  and 
from  business.  Mr.  Jackman  believes 
that  sanitary  and  beautiful  surroundings 
would  tend  to  make  the  children  friendly 
toward  all  kinds  of  learning.  He  thinks 
that  at  present  we  are  trying  to  grow 
children  "under  conditions  never  thought 
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of  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  or  the  nursing  of  beasts." 

A  TTORNEY  GENERAL  MOODY 
^  has  retained  Charles  E.  Hughes  of 
New  York  and  Alexander  Simpson,  Jr., 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation into  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
coal  and  to  conduct  such  i:uits  as  may  be 
warranted  by  the  evidenc-\  Mr.  Hughes 
has  a  national  reputation  as  counsel  for 
the  New  York  insurance  investigating 
committee.  This  action  was  influenced 
by  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
authorizing  the  examination  of  books 
and  records  of  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 


A  PURPLE  RHODODENDRON 


By  JOHN  FOX.  JR. 


THE  purple  rhododendron  is  rare. 
Up  in  the  Gap  here,  Bee  Rock, 
hung  out  over  Roaring  Fork, 
blossoms  with  it — as  a  gray  cloud  pur- 
ples with  the  svmrise.  This  rock  was 
tossed  lightly  on  edge,  when  the  earth 
was  young,  and  stands  vertical.  To  get 
the  flowers,  you  climb  the  mountain  to 
one  side,  and  balancing  on  the  rock's  thin 
edge,  slip  down  by  roots  and  past  rattle- 
snake dens,  till  you  hang  out  over  the 
water  and  reach  for  them.  To  avoid 
snakes,  it  is  best  to  go  when  it  is  cool,  at 
daybreak. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  place  in  this 
southwest  corner  of  Virginia  where  there 
is  another  bush  of  purple  rhododendron, 
and  one  bush  only  is  there.  This  hangs 
at  the  throat  of  a  peak  not  far  away, 
whose  ageless  gray  head  is  bent  over  a 
ravine  that  sinks  like  a  spear  thrust  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Swept  only 
by  high  wind  and  eagle  wings  as  this  is, 
I  yet  knew  of  one  man  foolhardv  enough 
to  climb  to  it  for  a  flower.  He  brought 
one  blossom  down,  and  to  this  day  I  dc 
not  know  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  a 
coward ;  ves,  thoug-h  Grayson  did  it,  act- 
us 11  v  smilinsr  all  the  way  from  peak  to 
ravine,  and  thoup-h  he  was  my  first  friend 
— best  loved  then  and  since.  I  believe 
he  was  the  strangest  man  I  have 
ever  known,  and  I  say  this  with 
thought,  for  his  eccentricities  were  sin- 
cere. In  all  he  did,  however,  I  cannot 
remember  having  even  suspected  any- 
thing: theatrical  but  once. 

We  were  all  Virginians  or  Kentuck- 
ians  at  the  Gap,  and  Grayson  was  a  Vir- 
ginian. You  might  have  p-uessed  that 
he  was  a  Southerner  from  his  voice,  and 
from  the  way  he  spoke  of  women — but 
no  more.  Otherwise  he  might  have  been 
Armenian  or  Moor,  except  for  his  color, 
which  was  about  the  only  radical  char- 
acteristic he  had.  He  had  been  educated 
abroad,  and,  after  the  English  habit,  had 


traveled  everywhere.  And  yet  I  can 
imagine  no  more  lonely  way  between  the 
eternities  than  the  path  Grayson  trod 
alone. 

He  came  to  the  Gap  in  the  early 
days,  and  just  why  he  came  I  never  knew. 
He  had  studied  the  iron  question  a  long 
time,  he  told  me,  and  what  I  thought 
reckless  speculation  was,  it  seems,  delib- 
erate judgment  to  him.  His  money  "in 
the  dirt,"  as  the  phrase  was,  Grayson 
got  him  a  horse  and  rode  the  hills  and 
waited.  He  was  intimate  with  nobody. 
Occasionally  he  would  play  poker  with 
us,  and  sometimes  he  drank  a  great  deal, 
but  liquor  never  loosed  his  tongue.  At 
poker  his  face  told  as  little  as  the  back  of 
his  cards,  and  he  won  more  than  admira- 
tion— even  from  the  Kentuckians,  who  are 
artists  at  the  game;  but  the  money  went 
from  a  free  hand  and,  after  a  diversion 
like  this  he  was  apt  to  be  moody  and  to 
keep  more  to  himself  than  ever.  Every 
fortnight  or  two  he  would  disappear, 
always  over  Sunday.  In  three  or  four 
days  he  would  turn  up  again,  black  with 
brooding,  and  then  he  was  the  last  man 
to  leave  the  card  table,  or  he  kept  away 
from  it  altogether.  Where  he  went  no- 
body knew,  and  he  was  not  the  man  any- 
body would  question. 

One  night  two  of  us  Kentuckians  were 
sitting  in  the  club,  and  from  a  home 
paper  I  read  aloud  the  rumored  engage- 
ment of  a  girl  we  both  knew — who  was 
famous  for  beauty  in  the  Bluegrass  State 
as  was  her  mother  before  her  and  the 
mother  before  her — to  an  unnamed  Vir- 
ginian. Grayson  sat  near  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  when  I  read  the  girl's  name  I 
saw  him  take  the  meerschaum  from  his 
lips,  and  I  felt  his  eyes  on  me.  It  was  a 
mystery  how,  but  I  knew  at  once  that 
Grayson  was  the  man.  He  sought -me 
out  after  that  and  seemed  to  want  to 
make  friends.  I  was  williner,  or  rather 
he  made  me  more  than  willing,  for  he 
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was  irresistible  to  me,  as  I  imagine  he 
would  have  been  to  anybody.  We  got  to 
walking  together  and  riding  together  at 
night,  and  we  were  soon  rather  intimate ; 
but  for  a  long  time  he  never  so  much  as 
spoke  the  girl's  name.  Indeed,  he  kept 
away  from  the  Bluegrass  for  nearly  two 
months,  but,  when  he  did  go,  he  stayed 
a  fortnight. 

This  time  he  came  for  me  as  soon  as 
he  got  back  to  the  Gap.  It  was  just  be- 
fore midnight,  and  we  went  as  usual  back 
to  Imboden  Hill,  through  moon-dappled 
beeches,  and  Grayson  turned  off  into  the 
woods  where  there  was  no  path,  both  of 
us  silenti  We  rode  through  tremulous, 
shining  leaves — Grayson's  horse  choosing 
a  way  for  himself — and,  threshing 
through  a  patch  of  high,  strong  weeds, 
we  circled  past  an  amphitheatre  of  dead- 
ened trees  whose  crooked  arms  were 
tossed  out  into  the  moonlight,  and  halted 
on  the  spur.  The  moon  was  poised  over 
Morris'  Farm ;  South  Fork  was  shining 
under  us  like  a  loop  of  gold,  the  moun- 
tains lay  about  in  tranquil  heaps,  and  the 
moon-mist  rose  luminous  between  them. 
There  Grayson  turned  to  me  with  an 
eager  lig-ht  in  his  eyes  that  I  had  never 
seen  before. 

"What  a  new  beauty  all  this  has  to- 
night !"  he  said ;  and  then,  "I  told  her 
about  you,  and  she  said  that  she  used  to 
know  you — well." 

I  was  glad  my  face  was  in  shadow — I 
could  hardly  keep  back  a  brutal  laugh — 
and  Grayson,  unseeing,  went  on  to  speak 
of  her  as  I  had  never  heard  man  speak 
of  woman.  In  the  end  he  said  that  she 
had  just  promised  to  be  his  wife.  I  an- 
swered nothing.  Other  men,  I  knew, 
had  said  that  with  the  same  right,  per- 
haps, and  had  gone  from  her  to  go  back 
no  more.  And  I  was  one  of  them.  Gray- 
son had  met  her  at  White  Sulphur  five 
years  before  and  had  loved  her  ever  since. 
She  had  known  it  from  the  first,  he  said, 
and  I  guessed  then  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  him.  I  marveled,  listening  to 
the  man,  for  it  was  the  star  of  constancy 
in  her  white  soul  that  was  most  lustrous 
to  him,  and  while  I  wondered,  the  mar- 
vel  became   a   commonplace.       Did  not 


every  lover  think  his  loved  one  exempt 
from  the  frailty  that  names  other  wo- 
men? There  is  no  ideal  of  faith  or  of 
purity  that  does  not  live  in  countless 
women  to-day.  I  believe  that ;  but  could 
I  not  recall  one  friend  who  had  walked 
with  Divinity  through  pine  woods  for  one 
immortal  spring,  and  who,  being  sick  to 
death,  was  quite  finished — learning  her  at 
last?  Did  I  not  know  lovers  who  be- 
lieved sacred  to  themselves  in  the  name 
of  love,  lips  that  had  been  given  to  many 
another  without  it?  And  now  did  I  not 
know — but  I  knew  too  much,  and  to 
Grayson  I  said  nothing. 

That  spring  the  "boom"  came.  Gray- 
son's property  quadrupled  in  value  and 
quadrupled  again.  I  was  a  lawyer,  and 
I  plead  with  him  to  sell,  but  Grayson 
laughed.  He  was  not  speculating,  he 
had  invested  on  judgment,  he  would  sell 
only  at  a  certain  figure.  The  figure  was 
actually  reached,  and  Grayson  let  half  go. 
The  boom  fell,  and  Grayson  took  the 
tumble  with  a  jest.  It  would  come  again 
in  the  autumn,  he  said,  and  he  went  off 
to  meet  the  girl  at  White  Sulphur. 

I  worked  right  hard  that  summer,  but 
I  missed  him,  and  I  surely  was  glad  when 
he  came  back.  Something  was  wrong, 
I  saw  it  at  once.  He  did  not  mention 
her  name,  and  for  a  while  he  avoided  me. 
I  sought  him  then,  and  gradually  I  gof 
him  into  our  old  habit  of  walking  up  into 
the  Gap,  and  of  sitting  out  after  supper 
on  a  big  rock  in  the  valley,  listening  to 
the  run  of  the  river  and  watching  the 
afterglow  over  the  Cumberland,  the  moon 
rise  over  Wallen's  Ridge,  and  the  stars 
come  out.  Waiting  for  him  to  speak,  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  then  another 
secret  of  his  wretched  melancholy.  It 
was  the  hopelessness  of  that  time,  per- 
haps, that  disclosed  it.  Grayson  had  lost 
the  faith  of  his  childhood.  Most  men 
do  that  at  one  time  or  another,  but  Gray- 
son riad  no  business,  no  profession,  no 
art  in  which  to  find  relief.  Indeed  there 
was  but  one  substitute  possible,  and  that 
came  like  a  gift  straight  from  the  God 
whom  he  denied.  Love  came,  and  Gray- 
son's ideals  of  love,  as  of  everything  else, 
were  morbid  and  quixotic.  He  believed 
he  owed  it  to  the  woman  he  should  marry 
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never  to  have  loved  another.  I  believed 
him  then  literally  when  he  said  that  his 
love  for  the  girl  in  Kentucky  was  his  re- 
ligion now — the  only  anchor  left  him  in 
his  sea  of  troubles,  the  only  star  that  gave 
any  guiding  light.  Without  this  love, 
what  then? 

I  had  a  strong  impulse  to  ask  him, 
but  Grayson  shivered,  as  though  he  di- 
vined my  thought,  and,  in  some  relentless 
way,  our  talk  drifted  to  the  question  of 
suicide.  I  was  not  surprised  that  he 
rather  defended  it.  Neither  of  us  said 
anything  new,  only  I  did  not  like  the  way 
he  talked.  He  was  too  deliberate,  too 
serious,  as  though  he  were  really  facing 
a  possible  fact.  He  had  no  religious 
scruples,  he  said,  no  family  ties ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  himself  into 
life ;  why — if  it  was  not  worth  living, 
not  bearable — why  should  he  not  end  it  ? 
He  gave  the  usual  authority,  and  I  gave 
the  usual  answer.  Religion  aside,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  we  were  here  for  some 
purpose,  we  did  not  know  that  we  were 
not ;  and  here  we  were  any  way,  and  our 
duty  was  plain.  Desertion  was  the  act 
of  a  coward,  and  that  Grayson  could  not 
den  v. 

That  autumn  the  crash  of  '91  came 
across  the  water  from  England,  and 
Grayson  gave  up.  He  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  came  back  with  money  enough 
to  pav  off  his  notes,  and  I  think  it  took 
nearlv  all  he  had.  Still,  he  played  poker 
steadilv  now,  for  poker  had  been  resumed 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  gamble 
in  lots.  He  drank  a  good  deal,  and  he 
beiran  just  at  this  time  to  take  a  strange 
interest  in  our  volunteer  police  guard. 
He  had  always  been  on  hand  when  there 
was  trouble,  and  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get him  the  day  Senator  INTahone  spoke, 
when  we  were  punching  a  crowd  of 
mountaineers  back  with  cocked  Win- 
chesters. He  had  lost  his  hat  in  a  strug- 
r^h  with  one  eiant ;  he  looked  half  crazy 
with  anp-er.  and  vet  he  was  white  and 
nerfectlv  cool,  and  T  noticed  that  he  never 
had  to  tell  a  man  but  once  to  stand  back. 
Now  he  was  the  first  man  to  answer  a 
noHce  whistle.  When  we  were  guarding 
Talt  Hall,  he  alwavs  volunteered  when 
there  was  any  tmusual  risk  to  run.  When 


we  raided  the  Pound  to  capture  a  gang 
of  desperadoes,  he  insisted  on  going 
ahead  as  spy ;  and  when  we  got  restless 
lying  out  in  the  woods  waiting  for  day- 
break, and  the  captain  suggested  a  charge 
on  the  cabin,  Grayson  was  by  his  side 
when  it  was  made.  Grayson  sprang 
through  the  door  first,  and  he  was  the 
man  who  thrust  his  reckless  head  up  into 
the  loft  and  lighted  a  match  to  see  if  the 
murderers  were  there.  Most  of  us  did 
foolish  things  in  those  days  under  stress 
of  excitement,  but  Grayson,  I  saw,  was 
weak  enough  to  be  reckless.  His  trou- 
ble with  the  girl,  whatever  it  was,  was 
serious  enough  to  make  him  apparently 
care  little  whether  he  were  alive  or  dead. 
And  still  I  saw  that  not  yet  even  had  he 
lost  hope.  He  was  having  a  sore  fight 
with  his  pride,  and  he  got  body  worn 
and  heartsick  over  it.  Of  course  he 
was  worsted,  and,  in  the  end,  from  sheer 
weakness,  he  went  back  to  her  once 
more. 

I  shall  never  see  another  face  like  his 
when  Grayson  came  back  that  last  time. 
I  never  noticed  before  that  there  were 
silver  hairs  about  his  temples.  He  stayed 
in  his  room  and  had  his  meals  sent  to 
him.  He  came  out  only  to  ride  and  then 
at  nieht.  Waking  the  third  morning  at 
davbreak,  I  saw  him  through  the  window 
galloping'  past,  and  I  knew  he  had  spent 
the  nieht  on  P>lack  Mountain.  •  I  went 
to  his  room  as  soon  as  I  got  up,  and 
Gravson  was  lying  across  his  bed  with 
his  face  down,  his  clothes  on,  and  in  his 
right  hand  was  a  revolver.  I  reeled  into 
a  chair  before  I  had  strength  enough  to 
bend  over  him,  and  when  I  did,  I  found 
him  asleep.  I  left  him  as  he  was,  and  I 
never  let  him  know  that  I  had  been  to 
his  room.  But  I  got  him  out  on  the  rock 
ap"ain  that  ni<^ht,  and  I  turned  our  talk 
ajrain  to  suicide.  I  said  it  was  small, 
mean,  cowardly,  criminal,  contemptible! 
•  T  was  savap'elv  in  earnest,  and  Grayson 
shivered  and  said  not  a  word.  I  thought 
he  was  in  better  mind  after  that.  We 
p"ot  to  takin-T  ni"-ht  rides  a9'ain.  as  I 
staved  as  closeU-  to  him  as  I  could,  for 
times  <^ot  worse  and  trouble  was  upon 
f^vervbodv.  Notes  fell  thicker  than  snow- 
fiakes,  and,  throtigh  the  idiotic  policy  01 
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the  company,  foreclosures  had  to  be  made. 
Grayson  went  to  the  wall  like  the  rest 
of  us.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  the  money  he  had  made.  He  had 
given  away  a  great  deal  to  poorer  kind- 
red, he  had  paid  his  dead  father's  debts, 
he  had  played  away  a  good  deal  an<l 
he  had  lost  the  rest.  His  faith  was  still 
imperturbable.  He  had  a  dozen  rec- 
tangles of  "dirt,"  and  from  these  he  said 
it  would  all  come  back  some  day.  Still 
he  felt  the  sudden  poverty  keenly,  but 
he  faced  it  as  he  did  any  other  physical 
fact  in  life — dauntless.  He  used  to  be 
fond  of  saying  that  no  one  thing  could 
make  him  miserable.  But  he  would  talk 
with  mocking  earnestness  about  .some 
much  dreaded  combination,  and  a  favor- 
ite phrase  of  his — which  got  to  have  pe- 
culiar significance — was  "the  cohorts  of 
hell"  who  closed  in  on  him  when  he 
was  sick  and  weak  and  who  fell  back 
when  he  got  well.  He  had  one  strange 
habit,  too,  from  which  I  got  comfort 
He  would  deliberately  walk  into  and 
defy  any  temptation  that  beset  him.  That 
was  the  way  he  strengthened  himself,  he 
said.  I  knew  what  his  temptation  was 
now,  and  I  thought  of  this  habit  when 
I  found  him  asleep  with  his  revolver,  and 
I  got  hope  from  it  now,  when  the  dreaded 
combination  (whatever  that  was)  seemed 
actually  to  have  come. 

I  could  see  now  that  he  got  worse 
daily.  He  stopped  his  mockeries,  his  oc- 
casional fits  of  reckless  gayety.  He 
stopped  poker,  resolutely ;  he  couldn't  af- 
ford to  lose  now,  and,  what  puzzled  me 
he  stopped  drinking.  The  man  simply 
looked  tired,  always  hopelessly  tired,  and 
I  could  believe  him  sincere  in  all  his  fool- 
ish talk  about  his  blessed  Nirvana — 
which  was  the  peace  he  craved,  which 
was  end  enough  for  him. 

Winter  broke.  Mav  drew^  near,  and 
one  afternoon,  when  Grayson  and  I  took 
our  walk  up  through  the  Gap,  he  carried 
alonp-  a  hu.t^e  spy-s"lass  of  mine,  whicii 
had  belono-ed  to  a  famous  old  desperado, 
who  watched  his  enemies  with  it  from 
the  mountain  tops.  We  both  helped 
capture  him,  and  I  defended  him.  He 
was  sentenced  to  hang — the  glass  was 
mv  fee.     We  sat     down    opposite     Bee 


Rock,  and  for  the  first  time  Grayson  told 
me  of  the  last  scene  with  her.  He  spoke 
without  bitterness,  and  he  told  me  what 
she  said,  word  for  word,  without  a  breath 
of  blame  for  her.  I  do  not  believe  he 
judged  her  at  all.  3be  did  not  know,  he 
always  said ;  she  did  not  knoiv;  and  then, 
when  I  opened  my  lips,  Grayson  reached 
silently  for  my  wrist,  and  I  can  feel  again 
the  warning  crush  of  his  fingers,  and  I 
say  nothing  against  her  now. 

"I  asked  her,"  he  said  solemnly,  "if 
she  had  ever  seen  a  purple  rhododendron." 

I  almost  laughed,  picturing  the  scene — 
the  girl  bewildered  by  his  absurd  ques- 
tion; Grayson  calm,  superbly  courteous 
It  was  a  mental  peculiarity  of  his,  this 
irrelevancy,  and  it  was  like  him  to  end  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  in  just  that 
wa}'. 

"I  told  her  I  would  send  her  one.  I 
am  waiting  for  them  to  come  out,"  he 
added,  and  he  lay  back  with  his  head 
against  a  stone  and  sighted  the  telescope 
on  a  dizzy  point  about  which  buzzards 
were  circling. 

"There  is  just  one  bush  of  rhododen- 
dron up  there,"  he  went  on.  "I  saw  it 
looking  down  from  the  Point  last  spring. 
I  imagine  it  must  blossom  earlier  than  that 
across  there  on  Bee  Rock,  being  always 
in  the  sun.  No,  it's  not  budding  yet," 
he  added  with  his  eye  to  the  glass.  "You 
see  that  ledge  just  to  the  left?  I  dropped 
a  big  rock  from  the  Point  square  on  a 
rattler  who  was  sunning  himself  there 
last  spring.  I  can  see  a  foothold  all  the 
way  up  the  clifif.  It  can  be  done,"  he 
concluded  in  a  tone  that  made  me  turn 
sbarplv  upon  him. 

"Do  vou  reallv  mean  to  climb  up 
there  ?""  I  asked  harshly. 

"If  it  blossoms  first  up  there— I'll  get 
it  where  it  blooms  first."  In  a  moment 
T  was  angry  and  half  sick  with  suspicion, 
for  T  knew-  his  obstinancy ;  and  then  be- 
gan what  I  am  half  ashamed  to  tell. 

Everv  dav  thereafter  Grayson  took  that 
glass  with  him,  and  I  went  along  to  hu- 
mor him.  I  watched  Bee  Rock,  and  he 
that  one  bush  at  the  throat  of  the  peak- 
neither  of  us  talkinar  over  the  matter 
aeain.  It  was  uncanny,  that  rivalry — 
sun  and  wind  in  one  spot,  sun  and  wind 
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in  another ;  Nature  herself  casting  the 
fate  of  a  half-crazed  fool  with  a  flower. 
It  was  utterly  absurd,  but  I  got  nervous 
over  it,  apprehensive,  dismal. 

A  week  later  it  rained  for  two  days, 
and  the  water  was  high.  The  next  day 
the  sun  shone,  and  that  afternoon  Gray- 
son smiled,  looking  through  the  glass, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  I  knew  what  I 
should  see.  One  purple  cluster,  full 
blown,  was  shaking  in  the  wind.  Gray- 
son was  leaning  back  in  a  dream  when  I 
let  the  glass  down.  A  cool  breath  from 
the  woods  behind  us  brought  the  odor  of 
roots  and  of  black  earth ;  up  in  the  leaves 
and  sunlight  somewhere  a  woodthrush 
was  singing,  and  I  saw  in  Grayson's  face 
what  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  was  peace,  the  peace  of  stubborn 
purpose.  He  did  not  come  for  me  the 
next  day,  nor  the  next;  but  the  next  he 
did,  earlier  than  usual. 

"I  am  going  to  get  that  rhododendron," 
he  said.  "I  have  been  half  way  up — it 
can  be  reached." 

So  had  I  been  way  up.  With  nerve 
and  agility  the  flower  could  be  got,  and 
both  these  Grayson  had.  If  he  had  wanted 
to  climb  UD  there  and  drop,  he  could  have 
done  it  alone,  and  he  would  have  known 
that  I  should  have  found  him.  Grayson 
was  testing  himself  again,  and,  angry 
with  him  for  the  absurdity  of  the  thing, 
and  with  myself  for  humoring  it,  but  still 
not  sure  of  him,  I  picked  up  my  hat  and 
went.  I  swore  to  mvself  silently  that  it 
was  the  last  time  I  should  pay  any  heed 
to  his  whims.  I  believed  this  would  be 
the  last.  The  afiFair  with  the  girl  was 
over.  The  flower  sent,  I  knew  Grayson 
would  never  mention  her  name  again. 

Nature  was  radiant  that  afternoon. 
The  mountains  had  the  leafy  exuberance 
of  June,  and  a  rich,  sunlit  haze  drowsed 
on  them  between  the  shadows  starting 
out  over  the  vallev,  and  the  clouds  so 
white  that  the  blue  of  the  sky  looked 
d^rk.  Two  eades  shot  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Gap  as  we  neared  it,  and  hieh  be- 
yond, buzzards  were  sailing  over  Gray- 
son's rhododendron. 

I  went  up  the  ravine  with  him,  and  I 
climbed  up  behind  him,  Grayson  going 
very  deliberately  and     whistling     softly. 


He  called  down  to  me  when  he  reached 
the  shelf  that  looked  half  way. 

"You  must  not  come  any  further  than 
this,"  he  said.  "Get  out  on  that  rock, 
and  I'll  drop  them  down  to  you." 

Then  he  jumped  from  the  ledge  and 
caught  the  body  of  a  small  tree  close  to 
the  roots,  and  my  heart  sank  at  such 
recklessness,  and  all  my  fears  rose  again. 
I  scrambled  hastily  to  the  ledge,  but  I 
could  get  no  further.  I  might  possibly 
make  the  jump  he  had  made,  but  how 
should  I  ever  get  back  ?  How  would  he  ? 
I  called  angrily  after  him  now,  but  he 
would  not  answer  me.  I  called  him  a  fool, 
a  coward.  I  stamped  the  ledge  like  a 
child,  but  Grayson  kept  on,  foot  after 
hand,  with  stealthy  caution,  and  the  pur- 
pie  cluster  nodding  down  at  him  made  my 
head  whirl.  I  had  to  lie  down  to  keep 
from  tumbling  from  the  ledge ;  and  there 
on  my  side,  gripping  a  pine  bush,  I  lay 
looking  up  at  him.  He  was  close  to  the 
flower  now,  and  just  before  he  took  the 
last  upward  step,  he  turned  and  looked 
down  that  awful  height  with  as  calm  a 
face  as  though  he  could  have  dropped  and 
floated  unhurt  to  the  ravine  beneath. 

Then  with  his  left  hand  he  caught  the 
ledge  to  the  left,  strained  up  and,  holding 
thus,  reached  out  with  his  right.  The 
hand  closed  about  the  cluster  and  the 
twig  was  broken.  Gravson  gave  a  great 
shout  then.  He  turned  his  head  as  though 
to  drop  them,  and,  then  far  away,  I 
heard  the  sibilant  whirr  of  rattles.  I  saw 
a  snake's  crest  within  a  yard  of  his  face, 
and,  my  God,  I  saw  Grayson  loose  hi? 
left  hand  to  guard  it !  The  snake  struck 
at  his  arm  and  Grayson  reeled  and  caught 
back  once  at  the  ledge  with  his  left 
hand.  He  caug^ht  once,  I  say,  to  do  him 
full  justice ;  then  without  a  word  he 
dropped  and  I  swear  there  was  a  smile  or 
his  face  when  he  shot  down  past  me  into 
the  trees. 

*  *  *  * 

I  found  him  down  there  in  the  ravine 
\i^'th  everv  bone  in  his  bndv  crushed 
Hi'5  left  arm  w^s  tmder  him.  and  out- 
stretched in  his  rio-ht  hand  was  the  shat- 
tered cluster  wifh  everv  blossom  eone 
but  one.  One  white  half  of  his  face  was 
unmarked,  and  on  it  was  still  the  shadow 
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of  a  smile.  I  think  it  meant  more  than 
that  Grayson  believed  that  he  was  near 
peace  at  last.  It  meant  that  Fate  had 
done  the  deed  for  him,  and  that  he  was 
glad.  Whether  he  would  have  done  it 
himself,  I  do  not  know ;  and  that  is  why 
I  say  that  though  Grayson  brought  the 
flower  down,  smiling  from  peak  to  ra- 


vine, I  do  not  know  that  he  was  not,  after 
all,  a  coward. 

That  night  I  wrote  to  the  woman  in 
Kentucky.  I  told  her  that  Grayson  had 
fallen  from  a  clifif  while  climbing  for 
flowers,  and  that  he  was  dead.  Along 
with  these  words  I  sent  a  purple  rhodo- 
dendron. 


RECONCILED  BY  A  GHOST 


By  PHYLLIS  RANDALL 


I  REALLY  must  say  I'm  surprised  at 
you,  Maggie !  You  know  it  is  vour 
uncle's  wish  to  see  you  married  to 
the  son  of  his  old  friend,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely vexed  at  your  foolish  behavior." 

Maggie  made  no  reply,  but  angry  tears 
flashed  in  her  large  brown  eyes,  and  the 
proud  little  mouth  w^ore  a  rebellious 
curve. 

"Now,  if  you  cared  for  any  one  else," 
her  aunt  went  on,  "or  there  were  any  rea- 
son for  your  dislike,  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  wish  to  coerce  you.  But  he  is  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word — 
rich,  handsome  and  intellectual.  And 
when  such  a  man  is  kind  enough  to  take 
notice  of  a  little  pennUess  country  girl 
like  5^ou,  you  ought  to  feel  highly  honored 
and  grateful  for  his  condescension." 

"Yes,  that's  just  it.  He  condescends 
to  coolly  approve  of  me  as  if  I  were  some 
horse  or  dog  for  sale,  and  I  am  expected 
to  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor.  I've 
no  doubt  it  is  very  good  of  him,  and  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  appreciate  it,  but  the  more  I 
see  of  him,  the  more  I  dislike  him !"  cried 
Maggie,  passionately.  "And  if  he  stays 
here  much  longer  I  shall  go  away,"  she 
went  on,  waxing  hotter  and  hotter.  "I 
think  him  contemptibly  mean  and  despic- 
able, and  altogether  horrid!" 

"Mv  dear,"  cried  her  aunt,  glancing 
significant!  V  at  the  doorway  wherein 
stood  the  tall,  distin^-uished  figure  of  their 
visitor — Maurice  Kenley. 

His  handsome,  bronzed  face  turned  a 
shade  paler,  and  a  haughty,  pained  look 


came  into  his  clear,  gray  eyes,  as  the  ex- 
cited words  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"I  beg  your  pardon"  he  said,  coming 
into  the  room,  "for  unintentionally  listen- 
ing to  what  was  not  intended  for  my 
hearing." 

He  drew  up  a  chair  close  to  Maggie's 
side  and  said  gently: 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  know  that  my  pres- 
ence is  so  distasteful  to  you.  If  I  had 
known  before,  I  could  have  gone  away  a 
week  ago,  when  the  business  your  uncle 
and  I  were  transacting  was  finished." 

Lie  paused  for  a  moment,  and  began 
quietly  stroking  Maggie's  cat,  which  was 
vigorously  rubbing  itself  against  him  and 
loudly  purring,  as  if  to  conciliate  him  for 
its  mistress'  rudeness. 

"But  before  I  go  away  I  must  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  loved  you,  and  hoped  that 
in  time  your  coldness  would  soften  to- 
wards me,  and  that  I  might  even  teach 
you  to  love  me.  And  lately  I  have  been 
growing  quite  hopeful,  for  sometimes  you 
would  lay  aside  your  coldness  and  become 
quite  gentle  and  sweet  to  me." 

He  "said  all  this  so  earnestly,  and  with 
such  manly  dignity,  that  it  brought  the 
tears  into  Maggie's  eyes.  And  she  lonsred 
to  give  up  struggling  against  the  love 
which  had  grown  up  in  her  heart  even 
aeainst  her  will,  and  to  throw  herself  into 
his  arms  and  ask  him  to  forgive  her.  But 
her  aunt's  unsympathetic  presence,  and 
the  dread  of  utterly  breaking  down  be- 
fore her,  completelv  checked  all  power  of 
utterance.  And  with  a  stifled  sob,  she 
rose  from  her  seat  and  left  the  room. 
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Three  hours  went  by. 

And  Mag,^ie,  quite  exhausted  with  pas- 
sionate weepin.o;,  had  fallen  into  a  heavy 
sleep,  from  which  she  was  at  last  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  wheels  crunchin.s;- 
the  gravel  outside. 

She  flew  to  the  window,  and  drawing 
back  the  curtain,  saw  tier  uncle's  dog- 
cart standing  at  the  door,  and  the  coach- 
man putting  in  Mr.  Kenley's  traveling 
bag,  gun  case  and  rugs. 

She  turned  pale  and  trembled  violently, 
when  presently  she  saw  her  uncle  and 
aunt  come  out  with  their  departing 
guest. 

"Oh,  my  love !  my  love !"  she  cried, 
desperately;  "I  cannot  let  you  go!" 

But,  as  one  turned  to  stone,  she  saw 

him  take  his  seat  in  the  dog  cart,  turn  to 

wave  a  grave  farewell  to  her  uncle  and 

aunt,  then  drive  away,   forever,  without 

once  raising  his  eyes  to  the  window  or 

catching  a  glimpse  of  the  penitent  little 

face,    the    sight    of    which    ^^'ould    have 

brought  him  back  a.gain,  and  those  two 

hearts  would  have  found  happiness  and 

peace  instead  of  the  long,  dreary  years  of 

misunderstanding  and  sorrow  which  lay 

before  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Two  years  had  pa.'^sed  since  Maurice 
Kenley  went  away.  And  although  Mr. 
Fraser  received  letters  from  him  -at  in- 
tervals, thev  never  contained  any  mes- 
sages for  Maggie,  or  even  mentioned  her 
name. 

She  would  sometimes  look  very  wistful 
after  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  letters, 
and  if  no  one  were  near,  she  would  fins-er 
the  envelope  vcrv  tenderly,  and  carefully 
scan  the  postmark.  But  if  her  aunt  were 
by,  she  preserved  an  air  of  studied  indif- 
ference, and  seemed  supremely  uncon- 
scious of  her  impatient  sighs  and  signifi- 
cant looks. 

After  Maurice  Kenley's  departure,  Ivlr. 
Eraser's  business  affairs  became  more  and 
more  involved,  and  he  finally  announced 
to  his  wife  the  necessity  of  putting  up 
the  house  for  sale,  and  removing  into  a 
smaller  one. 

One  afternoon  in  November,  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  dav  fixed  for  their 
removal,  Mrs.  Eraser  and  her  niece  were 
sitting  together  in     the     cozy     morning 


room.  Maggie  was  quietly  sewing  by 
the  window,  and  her  aunt  was  dozing 
over  her  newspaper  by  the  fire.  They 
had  been  very  busy  that  morning  making 
arrangements  with  the  landlord  about 
the  repairs  at  the  cottage  which  they  had 
fixed  upon  for  their  new  abode. 

For  some  n^oments  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  room  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
and  the  occasional  falling  of  a  coal  from 
the  fire,  till  at  length,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  the  fire  irons  fell  into  the 
fender  with  a  sudden  crash,  causing  Mrs. 
Fraser  to  start  up  and  gaze  indignantly 
around. 

"Dear  me,"  she  observed,  shivering, 
and  stooping  to  pick  up  her  newspaper, 
"I  think  I  must  have  been  asleep." 

"Maggie,  my  dear,  put  on  some  coals 
and  pass  me  my  knitting." 

I\rrs.  Fraser  was  usually  somewhat  ir- 
ritable upon  rousing  from  her  afternoon 
nap,  so  Maggie  wisely  forebode  making 
any  remark,  but  quietly  did  as  her  aunt 
desired. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  suddenly,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "did  T  bring  my  um- 
brella home  with  me  this  morning?  I 
have  an  idea  I  left  it  at  the  cottage,  in 
the  kitchen.  Just  run  ud  and  see  if  it  is 
in  the  corner  of  my  bedroom. 

Maggie  went,  but  rtturncd  in  a  few 
minutes  being  unnble  to  find  the  umbrella. 
"Now  that  is  tiresome !"  cried  the  old 
lady,  irritably.  "Those  people  will  be 
in  the  house  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  never 
see  anything  of  that  umbrella  again." 

She  did  not  possess,  by  any  means,  a 
large  share  of  faith  in  hvunan  nature,  and 
she  really  seemed  so  vexed  and  upset  that, 
at  last,  IMaggie  offered  to  go  to  the  cot- 
tage in  search  of  it. 

Mrs.  Fraser  at  first  demurred,  as  it 
was  gettine  late,  and  she  feared  it  would 
be  dark  before  her  niece  could  get  back. 
But  the  desire  to  regain  her  property  at 
length  overcame  her  scruples. 

And  so.  a  few  minutes  later,  Maggie 
donned  her  outdoor  clothes,  and,  armed 
with  the  door  key  and  as  an  afterthought, 
a  box  of  matches,  set  out  on  her  lonely 
expedition. 

The  weather  was  frosty,  and  the  roads 
as  hard  as  iron,  as  ^Maggie  tripped  bright- 
ly   along,    enjoying   the    keen,    cold    air, 
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which  ])roueht  a  rich  carmine  to  her 
cheeks,  and  blew  her  hair  into  crisp  little 
curls  and  tendrils  about  her  face. 

At  length ,  after  walking-  briskly  for 
some  time,  she  suddenly  slackened  her 
pace,  with  an  odd  fluttering  sensation  at 
her  heart,  for  there,  not  far  ahead,  she 
saw  a  form  which  strongly  reminded  her 
of  Maurice  Kenley.  It  was  the  same  tall, 
square  fig:ure,  the  same  erect,  easy  car- 
riage, and  the  same  proud  bearin.^  of  the 
handsome  head. 

Her  heart  beat  so  wildly,  and  she  felt  so 
faint  and  nervous,  that  only  the  fear  of 
facing-  her  aunt  without  news  of  the  um- 
brella, kept  her  from  turning:  back. 

Nevertheless,  she  g-ave  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  she  saw  him  pass  the  cottage  gate,  and 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

Then  she  be.gan  to  breathe  freely,  and, 
hastening  her  steps,  was  soon  at  the  cot- 
tage door,  and  with  trembling,  excited 
fingers,  turning  the  key  in  the  lock. 

After  some  moments'  resistance,  the 
door  suddenly  flew  open,  disclosing  a 
davl',  narrow  passage,  with  closed  doors 
on  both  sides.  There  was  a  damp,  earthy 
smell  about  the  place,  and  Maggie  shiver- 
ed and  looked  nervously  about  as  she  en- 
tered, for  her  footsteps  echoed  and  re- 
echoed through  the  empty  house. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  had  not  come!"  she  mur- 
mured, pausing  irresolute  at  the  head  of 
the  kitchen  stairs.  She  listened  for  a 
moment,  and  her  heart  beat  louder  and 
louder,  as  her  excited  fancy  distinguished 
a  stealthy,  creeping  sound,  and  she  felt  a 
strange,  unaccountable  conviction  that  the 
house  was  haunted. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  the  matches. 
She  struck  one  and  gaining  fresh  cour- 
age from  the  light,  she  gathered  up  her 
skirts  and  quickly  descended. 

But,  arrived  at  the  bottom,  a  sound 
met  her  ear  which  almost  caused  her 
blood  to  freeze  in  her  veins.  It  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  and  re- 
sembled an  inarticulate  human  voice,  or 
the  infuriated  cry  of  some  imprisoned 
animal. 

It  was  no  trick  of  her  disorde-ed  imag- 
ination, for  the  blood-curdling  sound  be- 
gan again — kept  on — and  soon  filled  the 
place  with  its  discordant  tones. 

Maggie's  knees  trembled  beneath  her, 


and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  left 
alone  and  unconscious  with  the  unknown 
horror  kept  her  from  fainting. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  demanded,  in  a 
strange,  high-pitched  voice,  as  she  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen,  and 
striking  a  match,  peered  into  the  dark- 
ness. She  distinguished,  by  the  aid  of 
the  faint,  flickering  light,  a  dark,  indis- 
tinct form  crouched  against  the  wall, 
which  poured  forth  a  volley  of  threats  and 
curses  in  a  guttural  unknown  tongue, 

"Help — help!"  she  shrieked,  as  the 
creature  sprang  towar^ls  her  armed  with 
a  long,  glittering  sword. 

Just  then  the  match  went  out,  and,  with 
a  cry  of  pain  and  unutterable  horror,  she 
felt  the  cold  steel  buried  in  her  neck.  The 
blood  gushing  freely  from  the  \vound  as 
she  managed  to  grope  her  way  to  the 
staircase,  determined  at  all  risks  to  get 
out  of  the  house  and  die  in  the  open  air. 
The  hideous  voice  pursued  her  as  she 
dragged  herself  upstairs,  but  the  creature 
made  no  further  attempt  to  follow  her. 

Once  out  in  the  open  air,  her  strength 
returned,  and,  considering  the  nature  of 
her  wound,  her  piercing  screams  rang  out 
with  astonishing  vigor. 

Then,  in  answer  to  her  cries,  there 
came  dashing  and  clattering  along  the 
sound  of  horse's  hoofs  and  wheels,  and  in 
another  moment  a  high  dog  cart  drew 
up  at  the  gate,  and  a  young  man  sprang 
to  the  ground. 

"Oh,  save  me — save  me — save  me  !" 
she  cried. 

"I  am  dying!  I  am  stabbed  in  the 
neck !" 

She  was  trembling  so  violently  tliat  he 
was  obliged  to  take  her  in  his  arms  to 
support  her  ;  and  as  the  poor  little  wound- 
ed head  lay  helpless  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  her  eyes  closed,  he  thought  she  was 
dead. 

"My  little  love — my  dnrling!"  cried 
Maurice  Kenley,  for  he  it  was ;  "look  up 
and  speak  to  me,  if  only  once  again!" 

But  the  silent  lips  made  no  reply,  and 
the  strong  man's  face  grew  set  and  white, 
as  he   gently  removed  the  handkerchief 
which  she  was  holding  to  the  wound ;  but 
as  he  did  so  his  whole  expression  chang- 
ed, and  a  brighter  look  came  into  his  eyes, 
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for  he  found  that  the  handkerchief  was, 
indeed,  wet,  but  not  with  blood. 

Then,  tenderly  removing  the  fur-lined 
collar,  he  attentively  examined  her  neck, 
but  could  not  discover  the  slightest 
scratch  upon  it. 

"Thank  God!"  he  murmured.  "She  is 
more  frightened  than  ^urt." 

And  as  he  waited  for  her  to  open  her 
ayes  he  wondered  what  could  have  hap- 
pened to  put  her  in  such  a  terrible  fright. 

Presentlv  the  pretty  eyelashes  quiver- 
ed, and,  with  a  smile  of  bewildeiing 
loveliness,  she  recognized  her  protector. 

"Oh,"  she  said  softly,  "I  am  so  glad 
you  are  here!  I  was  so  frightened.  1 
think  he  has  killed  me !" 

"Are  you  afraid  to  die?"  he  asked, 
gently. 

"N — no,"  she  replied  dubiously;  "at 
least  I  don't  think  I  am,  now  you  are 
here." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then,  taking 
her  hand  very  tenderly  in  his,  he  asked: 

"Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to 
say  to  me?"  and  as  their  eyes  met  he 
seemed  to  read  her  very  soul. 

"I  want  you  to  forgive  me  for  the  un- 
kind things  I  said  about  you  before  you 
went  away,"  she  murmured,  shyly. 

"Why,  did  you  not  mean  them?" 

"No — oh,  no!"  she  answered,  quickly, 
with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice. 

"Then,  tell  me,"  he  whispered,  eagerly, 
"did  you  care  for  me  all  the  time?" 

A  beautiful,  rosy  blush  spread  over 
Maggie's  pale  cheeks,  and  her  head 
drooped  so  low  that  he  could  not  catch 
her  soft  reply.  But  when  he  raised  her 
face  to  his,  and  saw  the  heavenly  light 
shining  in  her  eyes,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  her  answer. 

"My  darling  Maggie — my  own  love, 
you  have  made  me  happy  at  last,"  he  cried 
as  he  clasped  her  closer  to  him. 

And,  during  the  blissful  moments  that 
followed,  Maggie  satisfied  her  lover's  cu- 
riositv  upon  several  points  ;  and  she  had 
"SiCarcely  finished  telling  him  of  the  mys- 
terious presence  in  the  CQttage,  when  a 
fearful  yell  rent  the  air. 

"Oh,  Maurice,  let  us  go  away  from 
this  dreadful  place !"  she  cried,  nervous- 
Vs  pulling  him  towards  the  gate. 


He  did  not  answer,  but,  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  lifted  her  into  the  dog  cart,  and 
after  wrapping  her  snugly  in  his  warm 
fur  rug,  he  wliispered: 

"Stay  there,  my  darling,  while  I  go 
and  settle  the  ghost  and  bring  the  umbrel- 
la." And  Maggie's  remonstrances  were 
silenced  with  a  kiss. 

"Oh,  please  come  back !"  she  called  af- 
ter him,  as  he  entered  the  cottage. 

But  he  only  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

For  some  moments  Maggie  sat  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  anxiety,  wondering  what 
was  going  on  within  the  cottage.  But 
presentlv  she  saw  someone  rush  upstairs, 
and  could  hear  Maurice's  voice  raised  in 
loud  commanding  tones,  followed  by  a 
strange  bewildering  murmur  of  sounds. 
Then  came  a  long,  long  silence,  during 
which  the  poor  girl's  imagination  was 
busy  with  all  kinds  of  horrors. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours  of 
suspense,  Maurice  came  out  of  the  cot- 
tage followed  by  a  short,  evil  looking 
man  with  a  humpback  and  a  squint,  who 
stood  respectfully  on  one  side,  while  Mau- 
rice locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  Then  she  saw  him  slip  a  coin 
into  the  man's  hand ;  and  after  wishing 
him  a  pleasant  good-night,  he  came  and 
stood  beside  the  dog  cart.  There  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  trium- 
phantly handed  Maggie  the  umbrella 
which  had  caused  so  much  worry  and  ex- 
citement. 

"You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  all 
about  it/'  he  said,  as  he  gathered  up  the 
reins. 

The  substance  of  what  he  told  her  was 
briefly  this: 

The  ghostly  presence  in  the  kitchen 
proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  plumber  v/ho, 
besides  other  personal  defects,  possessed 
no  roof  to  his  mouth,  which  caused  his 
speech  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  He 
had  been  sent  to  repair  the  cold  water 
tap  over  the  kitchen  sink,  which  he  fool- 
ishly screwed  off,  without  first  ascertain- 
ing that  the  cistern  was  empty. 

But,  as  the  cistern  happened  to  be  quite 
full,  on  ihe  removal  of  the  tap  the  water 
gushed  out  and  struck  the  man  with  such 
force  that  it  nearly  knocked  him  down. 
Then,   fearing  the  damage     the     water 
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would  do  if  he  left  it.  he  placed  his 
thumb  over  the  tap-hole  and  frantically 
called  for  help.  He  had  been  in  this  try- 
ingf  position  for  nearly  two  hours  when 
Ma^,8:ie  appeared  upon  the  scene.  And 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  her  understand 
his  faulty  articulation,  he  had  quitted  his 
post  and  came  towards  her,  thus  allowino^ 
the  water  to  flash  out  like  a  o-ljtterin.sf 
sword,  which  struck  against  her  neck 
and  caused  her  to  imag^ine  herself  stab- 
bed. 

"Poor  fellow !"  cried  Maggie,  as  Mau- 
rice finished  his  story. 


"What  an  inhuman  wretch  he  must 
have  thought  me,  to  rash  away  and  leave 
him  in  such  a  dilemma!" 

"I  think  I  can  understand  his  feelings," 
said  Maurice,  dryly,  "for  the  same  young 
lady  once  rushed  away  and  left  me  in  a 
still  worse  dilemma." 

Maggie  blushed  guiltily  at  the  remem- 
brance. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  her 
then  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  softly. 

"I  thought  her  the  sweetest  and  most 
tantalizing  little  creature  in  the  world!" 


HER  FIRST  SALMON 


By  E.  M.  ALLEN 


THEY  were  a  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  tremendously  in  love.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  they  were  a  runaway 
couple,  and  had  not  much  money  on 
which  to  support  existence.  Runaway 
couples  very  seldom  have  an  income,  until 
the  elders  come  round,  and  make  the 
best  of  what  they  consider  "a  bad  busi- 
ness." When  Neal  Bingham  proposed  to 
Josephine  Fane,  her  father,  who  was  a 
rich  stockbroker  in  the  city,  would  not 
hear  to  the  match.  The  young  man  had 
no  means,  or  next  to  none.  He  had  not 
even  a  profession,  or  any  expectations 
worth  speaking  about.  In  old  Mr.  Fane's 
opinion,  his  proposing  to  Josephine  was 
a  piece  of  unparalleled  impertinence.  He 
considered  that  his  only  child  and  heiress 
ought  to  make  a  far  better  marriage.  His 
thoughts  soared  towards  the  aristocracy, 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  decided  par- 
tiality. Nothing  would  have  rejoiced  his 
paternal  heart  more  than  to  have  heard 
her  called  "My  Lady."  He  did  not  care 
two  straws  for  Neal's  good  looks,  his 
gentlemanly  manner,  and  soft,  well-mod- 
ula'ed  voice.  What  were  they  in  compar- 
ison with  a  title?  But,  unfortunately, 
Miss  Josephine  thought  differently.  Her 
mind  was  cast  in  a  romantic  groove,  and 
she  preferred  an  ideal  man-god  to  a  noble 
lord.     The  one  had  curly,  chestnut  hair, 


twining  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  round 
his  white  forehead.  He  had  deep  blue 
eyes  which  flashed  and  sparkled,  a  merry 
smile,  the  frame  of  an  athlete,  and  mus- 
cles of  iron ;  whilst  the  other  only  stood 
five  feet  six  in  his  stockings,  and  was  al- 
together a  miserable  little  creature  to  look 
at.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Fane  stern- 
ly refused  to  give  the  loving  pair  his  con- 
sent, she  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands  and  eloped. 

They  were  not  absolute  paupers.  She 
had  a  little  money  left  her  by  her  mother, 
and  between  them  they  mustered  about 
five  hundred  a  year.  On  this  sum  they 
determined  to  live  until  papa  gave  in; 
for,  of  course,  they  never  doubted  but 
that  he  would  do  so  sooner  or  later.  Di- 
rectly they  were  married,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  Switzerland  or  Italy,  and  letting 
themselves  be  robbed  by  a  pack  of  greedy 
hotel-keepers,  they  very  sensibly  made  up 
their  minds  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in 
Norway.  Neal  was  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man, and  he  had  been  there  before.  He 
told  Josephine — or  Jo,  as  he  familiarly 
called  her — that  if  she  did  not  object  to 
rouehing  it  a  trifle,  he  knew  of  a  charm- 
ing spot  far  up  the  Sogne  Fjord,  where 
fair  accommodation  mieht  be  obtained  at 
a  most  reasonable  price.  The  "Lands- 
mand,"  he  said,  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
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owned  a  capital  river  where  the  sahiion 
ran  uncommonly  big-.  He  had  offered  to 
let  him  fish  it  whenever  he  (Neal)  chose, 
free  of  rent. 

"And  the  beauty  of  the  thincr  is,"  ar- 
gued the  newly-made  husband,  "we  can 
live  there  for  next  to  nothing."  The 
truth  was  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the  pro- 
ject, and  was  most  desirous  of  making 
Josephine  see  matters  with  his  eyes. 

"That  would  be  an  advantage  certain- 
ly," said  the  prudent  little  wife,  "since, 
with  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world ,  we 
cannot  live  on  love  alone."  And  she 
g-lanced  up  at  him,  her  pretty  face  full  of 
tqinder  admiration. 

"Jansen  will  let  us  have  a  sitting  nx)m, 
and  two  tiny  bedrooms  opening  out  of  it, 
for  five  thalers  a  month,"  continued  Neal 
persuasively.  "For  this  we  get  milk,  but- 
ter, eggs  and  potatoes  included.  Our 
principle  food  will,  of  course,  consist  of 
the  fish  we  shall  catch,  and  very  delicious 
it  is,  I  can  assure  you.  I  know  few  things 
better  than  a  good,  juicy  salmon  steak. 
If  we  have  a  junk  of  meat  in  addition, 
sent  out  once  a  week  from  Bergen,  it  will 
comprise  the  whole  of  our  expenses. 
There  is  only  this  to  be  said,  Jo.  You  are 
a  little  woman,  who  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  luxury  all  your  life,  and  I  would 
not  for  the  world  take  you  there  on  false 
pretenses." 

"Nonsense,"  she  interrupted.  "Just  as 
if  I  am  not  perfectly  happy  anywhere 
with  you."  She  had  not  been  married 
very  long,  and  still  retained  most  of  her 
illusions.  The  man-god  was  therefore 
secure  on  his  pedestal,  luckily  for  them 
both. 

Neal  smiled  benignantly.  He  liked  be- 
ing worshipped,  and  found  it  far  more 
satisfactory  than  worshipping.  Tvlost 
men  do. 

"At  Sommerdal,"  he  went  on,  secretly 
pleased  with  the  magnanimity  of  dispo- 
sition which  determined  him  to  keep  noth- 
ing from  her,  "one  leads  the  life  of  a  pea- 
sant, more  or  less ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
must  turn  one's  hand  to  everything — a 
little  cooking,  a  little  bed-making,  sweep- 
ing, dusting  and  mending.  In  short,  one 
strives  to  be  self-supporting.  I  put  it  all 
plainly  before  you,  Josephine,  so  that  if 


vou  decide  in  favor  of  Norway,  you 
should  not  expect  too  much,  or  feel  disap- 
pointed with  the  reality  when  you  get 
there.  And  now,"  turning  a  rather  anx- 
ious pair  of  eyes  upon  her,  "what  do  you 
say?" 

Jo  gave  the  answer  of  a  twenty-four- 
hour-old  bride.  She  vowed  that  there 
was  nothing  she  so  delighted  in  as  rough- 
ing it,  although  she  admitted  that  her  ex- 
perience in  the  art  was  limited.  She  pout- 
ed her  red  lips,  and  protested  with  the 
most  charming  of  smiles  that  she  was  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  such  a  mundane,  ma- 
terial consideration  as  comfort.  ""^^  hat 
signified  food,"  she  demanded,  with 
pretty  indignation,  "when  her  dearest 
darling,  her  king,  her  Neal  was  there?" 
and  she  voted  decidedly  for  a  place  where 
they  could  be  quite,  quite  alone,  and  free 
from  outside  interruption.  In  short,  her 
wishes  coincided  with  his ;  for  at  this 
blissful  period  of  her  life  the  dear  little 
woman  had  not  an  idea  apart  from  him. 
She  looked  at  everything  through  rose- 
colored  spectacles.  So  they  packed  up 
their  trunks  and  piscatorial  apparatus  and 
started  for  Hull.  The  North  Sea  gave 
them  a  boisterous  welcome,  greeting  tnem 
with  its  own  peculiar  swell.  The  waves 
swept  the  vessel,  and  induced  a  sensation 
of  seasickness  and  misery.  For  several 
hours  our  bride  and  bridegroom  enter- 
tained very  grave  doubts  as  to  their  wis- 
dow  in  leaving  terra  Urma.  But  thev  re- 
vived after  reaching  Stavanger,  where  the 
steamer  entered  smooth  water,  and  were 
quite  jolly  by  the  time  they  arrived  at 
Bergen.  The  next  day  they  embarked  on 
a  fjord  boat  and  recommenced  their  jour- 
ney. Jo  had  never  been  out  of  her  na- 
tive land,  and  she  was  enchanted  with  the 
scenery.  She  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  high,  barren  mountains, 
the  leaping  waterfalls ;  that  resembled 
threads  of  silver,  the  clear  green  water, 
and  the  glittering  sunshine ;  which  cast 
a  mellow  yellow  light  upon  the  landscape. 
They  slept  that  night  on  board  or  rather, 
tried  to  sleep,  for  the  creaking  of  the 
donkey  engine  when  they  touched  at  each 
fresh  landing  stage,  the  perpetual  hooting 
of  the  steamer ;  and  the  vibration  of  the 
screw,  effectually  prevented  slumber. 
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On  the  mornino-  of  the  second  day,  at 
the  early  hour  of  4  a.  m.  they  reached  the 
small  cluster  of  red,  white,  and  yellow 
painted  houses  ;  which  constituted  the  vil- 
lage of  Sommerdal.  Here  they  bade  fare- 
well to  the  boat.  Jansen  met  them  in  per- 
son. He  was  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
man,  who  spoke  very  decent  En.olish  ;  and 
could  not  do  enough  for  them.  Thanks 
to  his  assistance  their  luggage  was  re- 
moved from  the  steamer,  and  piled  into  a 
small  open  boat.  In  this  they  took  their 
seats,  and  were  rowed  some  seven  miles 
further  up  the  Fjord.  Fortunately  the 
morning  was  bright  and  warm,  else  the 
journey  would  have  been  conducted  un- 
der very  different  auspices.  About  half- 
past  five  the  boat's  nose  was  run  onto 
some  big  stones,  and  they  stepped  out  on 
the  shore.  A  mile's  walk  along  a  narrow, 
dusty  track,  too  rude  to  be  termed  a 
road .  brought  them  to  their  destination, 
a  rough  wooden  building ,  approached  by 
five  uneven  stone  steps.  Jansen  opened 
the  door,  and  they  entered  a  diminutive 
passage,  from  which  a  kind  of  steep,  tum- 
ble-down ladder  led  to  a  loft.  With 
some  difficulty ,  Jo  succeeded  in  climbing 
up  this  elegant  staircase.  In  the  loft 
above ;  there  hung  from  a  hook  fixed  in 
the  ceiling,  a  piece  of  raw  salmon.  Be- 
neath it  was  placed  a  plate,  crimson  with 
drops  of  blood.  A  string  of  onions  and  a 
dried-up  side  of  salted  pork  also  swung 
from  the  roof.  Huge  blue-bottles  bu'^zed 
persistently  round  these  delicacies,  whose 
fragrant  odor  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Jansen  then  i^roceeded  to  show 
his  guests  into  a  "good-sized  sitting  room. 
The  floor  was  boarded  with  plain  deal 
boards,  and  had  recently  been  scoured. 
A  smell  of  soap  still  lingered  in  the  air. 
The  furniture  was  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity.  It  consisted  of  two  tables , 
an  iron  stove ,  a  brass  spittoon ,  one 
horse-hair  sofa  and  two  chairs  to  match. 
There  was  an  aspect  '^^  space  and  empti- 
ness about  the  whole,  which ,  no  doubt , 
had  its  advantages.  The  bed  rooms  vv'ere 
about  ten  feet  square,  and  contained  a 
wooden  bedstead  with  a  straN\-  mattress, 
a  tiny  washstand  boasting  a  basin  the  size 
of  a  pudding  bowl,  and  a  beer  bottle  ^ull 
of  water,  with  a  thick  glass  tumbler  or- 
namenting its  neck.    Neal  looked  around. 


In  his  bachelor  days  he  had  contrived  to 
make  himself  very  comfortable  in  ^-hese 
primitive  quarters,  but,  somehow ,  since 
he  had  turned  Benedick ;  they  seemed  to 
have  grown  smaller  and  meaner.  He 
glanced  uneasily  at  his  wife.  The  ex- 
pression of  her  face  reassured  him.  It 
beamed  with  fun  and  good  humor.  Ap- 
parently she  took  it  all  as  a  joke.  He 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  thanked  his 
stars  that  he  had  had  the  luck  to  mafx-y  a 
sensible  woman,  who  evidently  did  not 
mind  putting  up  with  things,  and  who 
could  do  her  hair  of  a  morning,  without 
being  obliged  to  drag  a  maid  about  wher- 
ever they  went. 

"Do  }'OU  think  you  can  manage  here, 
Jo?"  he  asked  gently,  and  in  a  tone  of 
apology.  "I  warned  you  beforehand  that 
it  was  different  from  anything  you  had 
been  accustomed  to." 

"Do !"  she  exclaimed.  "Of  course  I 
can.  You  dear,  big,  foolish  boy.  When 
will  you  learn  that  I  can  'do'  with  any- 
thing where  you  are?"  He  gave  her  a 
kiss,  nay,  several ;  and  after  that  Mrs  Jo 
seemed  more  content  than  ever.  They 
were  a  very  silly,  fond  couple ;  laugh  at 
them  if  you  please,  but  all  the  same  there 
was  something  beautiful  in  their  folly ; 
and  at  any  rate  it  rendered  them  happy. 

For  some  days  all  went  well.  Neal 
was  perfectly  satisfied  flogging  away  at 
the  river,  and  Jo  never  tired  of  watching 
the  noble,  manly  movements  of  her  be- 
loved ;  as  he  flung  the  line  lightly  over  his 
curly  Greek  head.  When  he  splashed 
boldly  into  the  water  with  his  big  fishing 
boots  ;  she  likened  him  to  an  Apollo.  It 
seemed  such  easy  work  fishing  that  she 
longed  to  try,  and  Neal  rigged  her  up  a 
trout  rod.  and  gave  her  gracious  permis- 
sion to  fish  for  small  fry  after  his  Maj- 
esty. Jo  was  very  much  astoinshed,  how- 
ever, to  find  how  many  difficulties  the  pis- 
catorial art  presented.  As  a  mere  onlook- 
er she  had  not  realized  how  hard  it  was 
to  get  the  fly  out  straight,  and  avoid  tang- 
ling the  line.  There  was  a  youth  of  about 
sixteen,  named  Johann,  who  constituted 
himself  her  companion.  Every  time  that 
her  line  got  hopelessly  caught  up,  he 
showed  his  big,  yellow  teeth  in  a  con- 
temptuous, and  slightly  sarcastic  grin. 
The  sight  irritated  Jo,  and  put  her  on  her 
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mettle.  What  with  casting'  and  a  certain 
amount  .of  billins:  and  cooing-  on  the  riv- 
er's bank,  the  first  day  or  two  passed 
ag-reeablv  enough.  But.  alas !  love-mak- 
ing- alone  fails  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
an  ardent  sporlsman.  He  must  always  be 
killing  something.  Bringing^  down  the 
matrimonial  bird  soon  becomes  tame. 
Neal  beg^an  to  weary  for  a  fish.  Hitherto 
he  had  not  been  g-laddened  by  a  singula 
bite.  Jansen  assured  him  that  it  was  an 
unusually  late  season,  and  the  salmon 
were  not  yet  up  in  any  number  from  the 
fjord.  They  might,  however  he  declared, 
come  any  dav ,  and  before  long  patience 
and  perseverance  were  bound  to  meet 
with  a  reward.  There  was  comfort  in 
this,  and  Neal  took  heart.  At  the  begin- 
ningf  of  the  week  he  flo^g^ed  with  cheer- 
fulness and  expectation,  at  the  middle 
with  dogg^edness  and  despondency,  and  at 
the  end  with  sullenness  and  despair. 
Then  he  flung  down  his  rod,  and  swore 
an  oath,  that  he  would  not  touch  it  ^gain 
until  the  weather  changed.  "It's  all  that 
beastly  sun,"  he  said ;  "not  a  fin  will  rise 
and  there  comes  rain."  And  he  g-lared  re- 
sentfully at  the  luminous  orb  in  the  blue 
sky  overhead.  "I  wish  to  g^oodness,'"  he 
exclaimed  irritably,  "that  the  thing-  would 
hide  its  brassy  face."  Jo  was  very  sweet 
and  sympathetic.  She  could  not  think 
what  the  fish  meant  by  being-  so  sulky, 
when  such  a  delightful  fate  awaited 
them  at  the  end  of  Neal's  rod.  She  was 
sure  that  if  anything  could  tempt  them 
form  their  haunts,  such  perfect  casting 
would.  If  she  were  a  fish,  she  would  be 
quite  unable  to  resist  it,  etc.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, with  fond  smiles  and  speeches ;  she 
lured  him  back  to  g^ood  humor ;  and  per- 
suaded him  to  try  again.  In  vain.  For- 
tune resolutely  turned  away  her  face,  and 
sided  with  the  silvery  salmon. 

Meanwhile,  a  difficulty  presented  itself. 
The  commissariat  went  badly.  The 
meat,  which  they  had  broug-ht  with  them 
from  Bergen,  was  nearly  exhausted  and , 
like  the  celebrated  Mother  Hubbard  of 
nursery  fame ;  the  cupboard  was  bare. 
Hunger  stared  our  young  couple  in  the 
face,  for  the  abundant  supply  of  fresh- run 
fish  on  which  they  had  so  confidently 
counted  proved  delusive.  When  the  day 
came  round  for  the  steamer  to  touch  at 


Sommerdal  they  were  truly  thankful,  and 
gladly  paid  a  small  bov  half  a  dolhi  to 
walk  over  the  hills  and  bring  back  their 
supplies  by  a  short  cut.  Imagine  i:heir 
consternation  when  he  returned  empty- 
handed,  declaring  that  he  had  waited  un- 
til the  steamer's  departure,  but  there  was 
no  "kjod"  (meat)  for  Herr  Bingham. 
Owing  to  some  mistake  it  had  not  come. 
Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs. 

Neal  looked  at  Jo.  and  Jo  looked  at 
Neal.  Both  knew  that  the  non-arrival  ot 
the  meat  meant  short  commons  for  at 
least  a  week,  unless — but,  no!  they  had 
given  up  hoping.  Thev  reallv  believed 
that  there  was  not  a  single  fish  in  the 
river. 

At  length  Jo  said,  in  a  very  subdued 
voice:  "Well,  it  can't  be  helped;  but  we 
shall  have  nothing  for  dinner,  that's  very 
certain."  "No,"  said  Neal  despairingly; 
"I  am  afraid  not."  Then,  with  grim  play- 
ness,  he  added:  "We  can  look  forward 
to  a  new  experience — the  experience  of 
hunger.  One  reads  about  it  in  books  of 
travel,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  know  much 
about  the  sensation,  do  you?" 

"No,"  answered  Jo.  somewhat  ruefully, 
"for  as  long  as  I  can  recollect,  I  have  al- 
ways h^d  three  good  meals  a  day." 

"We  have  not  even  any  canned  stuff 
with  us,"  he  remarked  regretfully. 

"No ;  we  made  so  sure  of  catching 
plenty  of  fish,  that  we.  did  not  think  It  ne- 
cessary to  bring  any  stores." 

"Then,"  said  Neal,  with  a  kind  of  des- 
perate calm,  "we  must  starve."  His 
voice  was  terrible  to  hear.  It  was  full  of 
unutterable  woe. 

Jo  made  no  reply.  For  a  time  she  sat 
buried  in  thought.  At  length  a  smile 
broke  out  over  her  face,  and  she  crept 
softly  from  the  room. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  inquired. 

"I'm  going  to  trv  to  get  something  to 
eat,"  she  responded.  "It's  no  use  sitting 
here  with  our  hands  folded,  and  not  mak- 
ing an  effort." 

"But,  Jo.  what  can  you  do?"  And  he 
glanced  at  her  skeptically. 

"I  don't  know,  Neal,  dear,  will  you 
lend  me  your  big  rod?  I  have  learnt  to 
cast  pretty  fairly,  and  I  promise  faithfully 
not  to  harm  it."  He  burst  into  a  derisive 
laugh.     It  was  the  first  time  since  their 
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marriag-e  that  any  tone  of  his  had  jarred 
on  her  sensitive  ear.  "Ha.  Ha !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "How  trnlv  ridiculous !  and  I 
warn  you  that  you  propose  g^oino-  .~;n  a 
wild  g'oose  chase.  Why,  Jo,  you  silly  Ht- 
tle  woman,  I  have  whipped  every  pool 
until  I  am  sick  of  the  siQ;ht  of  water ;  and 
if  I  can't  catch  a  salmon,  you  won't ;  you 
may  make  up  your  mind  to  that.  With 
the  river  as  low  and  clear  as  at  pres- 
ent, you  have  not  the  qhost  of  a  chance." 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  Jo,  humbly; 
though  her  lips  closed  over  her  white 
teeth  in  a  peculiarly  determined  fashion, 
for  she  was  not  one  of  those  who  g'ive  in 
easily.  "Still,  there  is  no  harm  in  trvm^. 
My  theory  is.  if  you  don't  try,  you  don't 
get."  So  saying,  she  marched  towards 
the  door,  not  impervious  to  his  ridicule, 
thoup-h  bent  on  rising;-  above  it.  On  the 
threshold  she  paused  and  hesit'ited. 
"Won't  you  come  with  me,  Neal,  dear," 
she  said  persuasively. 

The  papers  had  just  arrived  from  Kn_^- 
land,  and  he  was  busy  reading;-  the  home 
news.  If  the  small  boy  had  brous^ht  no 
food  for  the  body,  he  had  at  least  brouo-ht 
food  for  the  mind,  and  Neal  was  devour- 
ing it  with  the  appetite  of  a  man  far  from 
his  native  shores.  "No,"  he  answered 
carelessly,  "it's  not  o-ood  enough ;  it's 
onlv  a  waste  of  time  flog-g;ing  the  pools 
until  we  g-et  rain."  He  spoke  rather 
brusquely;  for  if  the  truth  must  be  lold, 
what  with  his  non-success  and  the  pros- 
pect of  no  dinner,  he  was  thorouo;hlv  put 
out ;  and  superior  beins^s  as  men  mav  be, 
very  few  of  them  are  proof  against  minor 
discomforts.  Anyhow,  Neal  was  unde- 
niably cross,  and,  as  Jo's  experience  of 
his  present  mood  was  novel,  she  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  in  surprise.  A  ray  of 
sunshine  came  pouring^  in  at  the  window, 
and  li^^hted  full  on  her  small,  oval  face. 
It  was  so  brig^ht  that  it  made  her  eves 
g-listen.  She  turned  away  without  anoth- 
er word,  and  he  could  hear  the  nails  in 
her  thick  shooting  boots  clackin.g^  a.o^ainst 
the  wooden  ladder  as  she  cautiously  de- 
scended it. 

Jo  had  not  been  gone  above  twenty 
minutes,  when  his  conscience  bes^an  to 
smite  him.  The  room  seemed  lonely  in 
her  absence.  He  missed  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  the  sense  of  companionship  con- 


ferred bv  her  presence.  After  all,  there 
was  nothing-  in  the  newspapers,  and  he 
could  re^d  them  some  other  time.  He  did 
not  t^ke  such  a  vital  interest  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  or'^tions  but  what  their  peru- 
sal mig-ht  be  deferred  for  an  hour  or  so. 
He  WPS  sorry  he  had  spoken  rudely,  and 
told  himself  he  was  a  brute  not  to  have 
accompanied  [o  to  the  river,  when  she 
had  asked  him  so  nicely  and  prettily. 
Many  women  in  her  place  mig-ht  have 
whined  or  grumbled  at  the  reverses  of 
fortune.  Some  would  have  turned  fret- 
ful, others  would  have  gone  to  bed  with 
a  sick  headache,  or  shed  weak  tears  of 
self-pity.  Jo  had  done  none  of  these 
foolish,  feminine  things,  but,  like  a  brave, 
sensible  g^irl ;  she  directed  her  energies 
towards  remedying-  the  evil.  It  was  not 
her  fault,  poor  little  woman,  if  her  power 
to  do  so  was  slight.  As  he  thought  of 
her  many  qualities  his  heart  gfrew  soft, 
and  she  was  perfectly  right,  and  set  him 
a  good  example.  It  did  not  do  to  .give 
in.  She  was  slight  and  frail,  while  he  was 
strong-,  and  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fatigue.  It  was  for  him  to 
make  another  effort  to  supply  the  table, 
not  her.  Thus  thinking-,  he  rose  from 
the  horsehair  couch,  on  which  he  had 
been  reposino-  his  lordly  limbs,  and  saun- 
tered in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Merci- 
ful heavens !  What  was  that  ?  In  an  in- 
stant his  indolence  deserted  him.  He 
heard  a  scream,  another  and  another. 

It  was  Jo's  voice  calling^  for  help.  His 
heart  stood  still,  then  thumped  violently 
against  his  ribs.  Had  she  missed  her 
footing?  Was  she  drowning?  Good 
heavens !  and  to  think  that  he  refused  to 
go  with  her.  If  anything  were  the  mat- 
ter, he  should  never  forgive  himself  He 
bounded  like  a  chamois  over  the  rocky 
ground,  and,  running  at  full  speed,  arriv- 
ed in  the  nick  of  time  to  see  Jo,  dressed 
in  his  big  wading  boots,  and  up  to  her 
waist  in  water,  battling  with  a  magnifi- 
cent salmon.  The  fish  leapt  clean  out  of 
the  water  as  he  approached,  and  could  not 
have  been  less  than  thirty  pounds.  The 
little  bride's  face  was  hot  and  flus'-.ed , 
great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  her 
brow.  She  was  slightly  made,  and  the 
strain  on  her  physical  powers  seeired  al- 
most more  than  they  could  withstand.  At 
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best.  Jo  was  but  a  frail  little  thing,  with 
small  bones  and  tiny  hands ;  but  her  sj-ir- 
it  was  high. 

When  she  perceived  Neal,  a  look  of  in- 
tense relief  passed  over  her  countenance. 

"Oh  !"  she  gasped.  "I'm  so  glad  /ou've 
come.  I  could  not  have  held  on  much 
longer.  My  arms  ache  so,  that  J  hardly 
know  what  to  do." 

"How  long  has  he  been  on':""  a^kod 
Neal,  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement. 

"For  ages  and  ages.  I  hooked  him 
at  the  very  third  cast.  Do  you  know 
what  I  did,  Neal?"  with  a  triumphant 
smile.  "I  gave  out  ever  such  a  lot  of 
line,  and  let  it  float  down  the  stream ; 
and  then  I  wound  it  up  vtw  gently  and 
slowly,  when  lo !  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt 
an  enormous  tug.  Then,  whirr,  whirr, 
went  the  reel.  I  was  afraid  I  should  have 
no  line  left  and  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  ran  over  the  stones  as  hard  as  I 
could.  I  must  have  run  quite  half  a  mile 
from  first  to  last.  But,  oh!"  giving  a 
sigh  of  fatigue,  "it  was  such  hard  work ! 
Once  I  fell  head  over  heels,  and  nearly 
lost  the  rod  altogether.  You  see  I  am 
wet  through.  However,  I  held  on  like 
grim  death,  for  your  words  kept  ringing 
in  my  ears,  'We  must  starve,  we  must 
starve,'  and  I  vowed  that  we  shouldn't, 
if  I  could  help  it.  But,  oh !  Neal,  please 
make  haste  and  take  the  rod,  for  I'm  tired 
out." 

Nothing  loath,  he  did  as  desired,  and 
Jo  proceeded  to  stretch  her  strained  arms, 
and  to  straighten  her  weary  back,  which 
ached  intolerably.  The  fish  was  pretty 
well  hooked,  and  it  was  no  small  task  to 
cut  it  out  with  a  big  knife.  Then  Neal 
whipped  out  a  weighing  machine  and  pro- 
ceeded to  weigh  him.. 

"By  Jove!  little  woman,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you  have  distinguished  yourself,  and  no 
mistake.     Guess  what  he  weighs." 

"Fifteen  pounds,"  said  Jo,  at  a  hazard, 
not  having  any  notion  as  to  the  real  size 
of  her  capture. 


"Nonsense,  you're  awfully  wide  of  the 
mark.  What  do  you  say  to  thirty-tv/o 
pounds  and  three-quarters,  eh?  Here's 
hip,  hip,  hip ,  hurrah  for  the  female  sex. 
Abuse  it  as  we  like ;  it  manages  to  score 
over  our  eyes  every  now  and  again."  And 
unheedful  of  Lar's  presence,  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist  and  gave  ;t  a 
squeeze. 

Jo's  face  was  a  sigh.t  to  see.  It  rippled 
all  over  with  smiles.  But  she  pursed  up 
her  pretty  red  lips  very  comicallv  and  de- 
murely, and  made  answer,  "If  /  can't 
catch  a  salmon  you  won't.  You  may 
make  up  your  mind  to  that,  eh,  Mr.  Con- 
ceit?" 

At  this  Neal  looked  rather  foolish :  but 
Jo  gave  him  a  kiss — yes,  straight  out  be- 
fore Lars ;  she  didn't  mind  him  one  bit — 
and  then  he  laughed,  and  then  she  laugh- 
ed, and  then  they  kissed  again.  Foolish 
young  people ! 

But  they  w-ere  very  happy,  and  their 
folly  was  of  a  kind  which  often  puts  Avis- 
dom  to  shame. 

They  went  cheerfully  back  to  their 
wooden  cottage,  and,  thanks  to  Jo's  first 
salmon,  had  an  excellent  dinner  after  al!. 
And  during  the  rest  of  their  stay  at  Som- 
merdal  they  never  came  near  starving 
again.  The  season  proved  an  excellent 
one;  and,  once  smitten  with  the  piscator- 
ial mania,  Jo  cared  as  little  as  her  husband 
to  leave  Norway  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  By  that  time  Papa  Fane's 
heart — which  was  not  naturally  very  hard 
— relented,  and  he  wrote  to  his  daughter 
a  kind,  paternal  letter  full  of  forgiveness. 
So  the  last  drop  wanting  was  added  to 
Jo's  cup  of  happiness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham's  friends  are 
iust  a  trifle  tired  of  hearing  the  storv  of 
"Her  First  Salmon."  It  is  one  which  the 
Binghams  are  very  fond  of  telling:  but 
they  venture  to  hope  that,  if  it  possesses 
no  other  charm,  for  you  at  least  it  may 
possess  the  charm  of  novelty. 


CONSEQUENCES 


By  ANNIE  LAUDIS 


I  PRONOUNCE  you  man  and  wife." 
Philip  Rainforth  repeated  the 
words  half  dreamily  to  himself,  and 
his  memory  went  back  with  a  flash  to 
the  dav,  several  years  ago,  when  he  had 
stood  in  a  tiny  church  and  listened  with 
awe  and  W'Onder  to  the  voice  of  the  good 
old  clergyman  who  was  joining  him  for 
life  to  the  woman  he  loved.  Five  years 
ago !  And  now,  he  and  she  whom  noth- 
ing ought  to  part  save  death,  were  leav- 
ing each  other  forever. 

He  looked  round  the  comfortable  li- 
brary almost  wistfully.  During  the  first 
vear  or  two  of  his  wedded  life  he  had 
often  seen  a  little  figure  curled  up  in  the 
depths  of  his  big  armchair.  She  never 
came  now  between  him  and  his  books. 
The  room  seeiued  empty  and  desolate. 

The  June  sunshine  streamed  in  at  the 
open  window  and  mocked  him  with  its 
cheery  brightness  ;  the  roses  which  Mav 
loved  best  of  all  the  garden  flowers,  fill- 
ed the  room  with  fragrance.  He  could 
not  endure  his  own  thoughts  any  longer, 
a  strange  restlessness  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  wandered  out  into  the 
hall  and  looked  into  the  deserted  dining 
and  breakfast  rooms,  then  on  into  the 
drawing  room.  There  were  traces  of 
his  wife  everywhere.  The  dainty,  silk- 
lined  work  basket,  the  book  she  had 
been  reading  last  lying  open  on  the 
piano,  and,  best  of  all,  her  photograph  in 
its  heart-shaped  frame  that  stood  where 
he  had  placed  it,  in  the  full  light  from 
the  wdndow.  Would  she  take  that  away 
from  him  when  she  left  him  forever? 

"There  need  not  be  any  scandal  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate,"  she  had  told 
him  that  morning ;  her  clear,  steady  tone 
had  never  faltered  for  an  instant.  She 
had  settled  everything,  ?o  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  She  was  to  pay  a  long  visit 
to  her  mother,  and  if  he  chose  he  could 
go  abroad  for  a  time,  and  the  future 
might  take  care  of  itself;  something 
might  turn  up  to  satisfv  Mrs.  Grundy — 


if  not,  it  did  not  matter  very  muc-;i. 
"Of  course,  if  you  choose  to  ?;■:■. 
abroad  it  will  make  things  easier,"  she 
said,  frigidly;  "but  you  must  please 
yourself." 

He  had  accepted  her  decision  without 
.a  protest ;  he  loved  her  better  than  him- 
self, and  he  had  long  seen  that  she  was 
not  happy  with  him.  He  would  say 
nothing  to  influence  her  in  any  way ;  she 
should  do  what  pleased  her  best.  But  if 
she  could  have  seen  him  now,  with  her 
photograph  in  his  hand  and  a  weary, 
wistful  look  in  his  grey  eyes,  she  might 
have  felt  some  surprise.  Though  hus- 
band and  wife,  they  were  strangers  to 
each  other. 

"]\Iy  little  May!"  he  said  to  himself, 
softlv,  "Well,  I  thought  I  could  make 
her  happy,  but  I  failed.  If  only  the 
past  could  be  undone!" 

The  house  seemed  like  an  enchanted 
palace — not  a  soul  was  visible,  not  a 
sound  was  heard.  Mr.  Rainforth  gave 
the  drawing  room  bell  a  vicious  pull — 
he  must  do  something,  or  he  would  go 
mad. 

"Tell  Jenkins  to  saddle  'My  Lady'  at 
once,  and  bring  her  round,"  he  said  to 
the  maid  who  answered  his  summons. 
"If  your  mistress  asks  for  me  tell  her 
I  have  gone  for  a  long  ride,  and  shall 
probably  be  late ;  she  is  not  to  wait  din- 
ner on  any  account." 

Five  minutes  later  he  heard  "My 
Lady's"  hoofs  outside  the  window,  she 
was'  pawing  up  the  gravel  impatiently. 
He  went  out  and  mounted  in  silence. 

"She  is  very  fresh,  sir,"  said  Jenkins, 
apologetically.  "She  wasn't  exercised 
vesterdav." 

"Then  she  shall  be  to-day.  Give  her 
her  head!"'  was  the  sharp  reply. 

Jenkins  looked  after  his  master  in 
amazement. 

"Summat's  gone  wrong,"  he  said  to 
himself,  shrewdlv.  "Well,  there'll  be  a 
change  of  weather  very  like,  for  I  never 
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did  see  the  master  cranky  before,  and 
I've  known  him,  man  and  boy,  these 
twenty  years.  Summat's  g^one  wrons:, 
safe  as  eg^s,  or  my  name  ain't  Samuel 
Jenkins." 

Little  Mrs.  Rainforth  sat  alone  in  her 
pretty  boudoir,  and  cried  until  she  could 
not  cry  any  more.  In  the  spacious  bed- 
room adjoining-,  a  m?id  was  moving' 
noiselessly  to  and  fro,  packing  dresses 
and  fineries,  but  her  mistress  did  not 
offer  her  any  assistance  in  the  arduous 
task. 

"I'm  too  tired  to  help  you,  Mary,"  she 
said  once,  looking-  listlessly  in  at  the 
pile  of  clothes  which  littered  the  room. 

"I  can  do  it  very  well  ma'am,  thank 
you,"  the  older  woman  replied ;  and  then 
looking^  up  and  seeing^  the  forlorn  little 
figure  in  the  doorway,  she  added,  "You'll 
make  yourself  ill,  Miss  May,  indeed  you 
will.  And  then  your  mamma  will  say 
I've  not  been  taking  care  of  you.  I  could 
do  it  easy  enough  before  you  were  mar- 
ried, but  now  things  are  dififerent.  If 
you'd  only  have  a  cup  of  tea,  it  would 
do  your  head  good " 

"I'll  have  whatever  -^^ou  like,  you  dear 
old  Mary.  I  shall  tell  mamma  what  a 
comfort  you  have  always  been  to  me. 
There!  Get  the  tea,  and  then  leave  off 
packing-  for  a  little  while,  will  you?  T 
want  to  be  quite  alone.'' 

"But  you'll  cry  again  if  I  leave  you — " 

"Never  mind !  It  does  me  g-ood,  and 
my  head  aches.     I'll  lie  down  presently." 

Mary  went  away  somewhat  unwilling- 
ly. She  had  been  maid  to  Mrs.  Rain- 
forth  before  her  marriage,  and  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  mistress,  whom  she  had 
tended  from  girlhood,  in  trouble.  What 
the  trouble  was  it  was  difficult  to  guess, 
but  Mary  never  thought  of  laying  the 
blame  at  Mr.  Rain  forth 's  door.  She 
knew  how  patient  and  considerate  he  al- 
ways was,  even  when  his  w^ife  was  frac- 
tious and  hard  to  please. 

May  shut  her  door  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  luxury  of  grief.  She  had  seen 
her  husb'^nd  ride  aw^av,  and  the  last 
str^w  h^d  be°n  added  to  her  burden. 
Only  a  few  more  hours  and  she  wou'd 
have  to  bid  him  good-bye  forever,  and 
be   had   not    cared    to    spend   those    last 


hours  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  She 
looked  out  of  her  window  across  the 
pretty  gardens  and  winding  paths  which 
led  into  the  prettiest  bit  of  country.  She 
was  bidding  it  a  long  farewell — her  hus- 
band's home  was  to  be  her's  no  longer. 

She  had  never  thought  for  an  instant 
that  he  would  take  her  it  her  word.  She 
had  only  intended  to  rouse  him  a  little, 
and  perhaps  make  him  angry.  Any- 
thing would  be  better  than  armed  neu- 
trality. And  lo !  he  had  acquiesced  at 
once  without  a  protest.  Well,  that  prov- 
ed, at  any  rate,  that  he  had  quite  ceased 
to  care  what  became  of  her. 

She  went  downstairs  at  last  and  crept 
into  the  library — the  dear  old  library 
which  smelt  of  tobacco,  and  which  was 
always  comfortable  and  picturesque  and 
untidy.  He  had  left  his  gloves  on  the 
table.  She  kissed  them  inside  and  out, 
because  he  had  touched  them  so  recently 
— they  seemed  a  little  bit  of  himself. 
She  perched  herself  in  his  chair,  and 
tried  to  fancy  that  he  would  come  in  di- 
rectly, and  scold  her  and  forgive  her  all 
in  a  breath.     Ah !  if  he  only  would. 

Curled  up  against  the  soft  red  cush- 
ions, and  with  her  pretty  flushed  cheek 
resting  on  his  gloves,  she  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamt  it  was  her  wedding  day,  and 
that  Philip  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
little  church  at  home. 

Mrs.  Rainforth  took  dinner  in  solitary 
state.  There  was  some  satisfaction  in 
obeying  Philip's  commands  now  that  they 
were  issued  for  the  last  time.  So  she 
plaved  for  about  ten  minutes  with  her 
knife  and  fork,  and  then  retired  to  the 
drawing  room  to  listen  impatiently  for 
the  sound  of  "My  Lady's"  hoof^  on  the 
gravel. 

Philip  inust  come  soon,  and  when  he 
did  she  meant  to  see  him  if  only  for  a 
minute.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
nothing  to  be  said,  but  they  oueht  at 
lest  to  nart  as  friends.  If  they  did  not 
it  should  be  his  fault,  not  hers. 

The  window  was  wi dp  open,  but  not  a 
bree/e  st'rred  the  curtains.'  There  was  a 
heavy  thun^lery  feeling  in  the  air,  and  the 
sky  was  dark  and  low^^nng. 

"There  will  be  a  storm  presently,"  she 
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said  to  herself.  "I  hope  he  will  g^et 
home  first." 

She  took  up  a  book,  and  tried  hard  to 
read,  but  the  words  danced  before  her 
eyes,  and  conveyed  no  meaning-  to  her 
troubled  brain.  The  ebony  clock  ticked 
on  monotonously,  and  the  hours  dragged 
by. 

Ah.  there  he  was  at  last!  Mrs.  Rain- 
forth  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  as  she 
listened  to  the  sound  of  a  horse  trotting 
up  the  drive.  Philip  would  escape  the 
storm  after  all,  and  she  would  see  him 
once  more  to-night.  Pride  bade  her  go 
upstairs  and  avoid  him,  but  Love  said 
"Wait." 

A  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  the  parlor 
maid  entered  and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  doorway. 

"Well,  Kate,  what  is  it?"  said  her 
mistress  kindly. 

"Oh,  please,  ma'am,  Jenkins  said  I 
was  to  tell  you  'My  Lady'  has  come 
home  all  hot  and  steaming,  and — and 
alone,  ma'am." 

"Alone?  What  do  vou  mean?  Where 
is  your  master?" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,  The  horse  has 
come  back  without  him,  Jenkins  says." 

Mrs.  Rainforth  walked  out  of  the  room 
mechanically,  out  of  the  house  and  down 
to  the  stable  yard,  where  the  groom 
stood  holding  "My  Lady's"  bridle. 

"What  do  you  think  has  happened.-^" 
she  asked  with  white  lips. 

"I  expect  the  master's  been  thrown 
ma'am.  If  he  ain't  hurt,  he'll  soon  be 
home  most  like,  but  if  he's  sprained  his 
foot,  or  anything,  it'll  be  awkward.  And 
we  don't  know  which  way  to  go,  if  we 
wis  to  search.    It's  a  bad  job,  certainly. 

"Is  the  horse  very  hot?  Do  you  think 
she  has  come  far?" 

"A  goodish  way,  I  should  think ;  but 
chat's  nothing  to  go  b) .  You  see,  she 
may  have  thrown  the  master  a  dozen 
miles  away  or  only  one.    We  can't  tell." 

Mrs.  Rainforth  shuddered  and  turned 
away  from  "My  Lady"  with  a  glance 
of  aversion. 

"We  must  search,  Jenkins.  You  must 
send  all  the  men  you  can  get  in  different 
directions,  and  I  will  go  with  you  myself. 
I   shall   be   ready  in  five   minutes.     The 


men  must  have  lanterns,  of  course.  See 
to  it  all,  and  unloose  the  dogs — they 
might  help." 

She  went  back  to  the  house  and  the 
groom  looked  after  her  in  amazement. 
He  had  never  thought  the  mistress  had 
much  in  her.  She  could  not  ride  or  even 
drive,  and  she  always  seemed  timid  and 
helpless.  But  now  she  showed  a  differ- 
ent manner  altogether ;  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  As  to  taking  her  with 
him  in  search  of  the  master,  he  had 
several  strong  objections.  She  would 
hamper  his  movements  sadly. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  spare,  so  he 
hunted  up  two  or  three  lanterns,  sent  the 
gardener  off  in  one  direction  and  the  sta- 
ble boy  in  another,  with  strict  orders  to 
examine  the  roads  they  traversed,  and 
make  inquiry  of  everybody  they  met. 
And  then  he  untied  the  dogs  and  joined 
his  mistress  at  the  front  door.  He  saw 
with  relief  that  her  maid,  Mary  Red- 
wood, was  with  her.  Mary  was  sensible 
and  strong ;  she  could  look  after  the  little 
woman,  better  than  he,  a  rough  man, 
could. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  thick, 
misty  rain  was  falling.  The  stable  lan- 
tern threw  a  dingy  light  which  only 
served  to  accentuate  the  shadows  be- 
yond. Nobody  cared  to  speak.  Mrs. 
Rainforth  was  too  anxious  and  troubled 
for  conversation,  and  the  servants  were 
equally  silent.  They  splashed  on  nnd  on 
down  the  muddy  lanes,  flashing  the  lan- 
tern here  and  there. 

"You  must  be  getting  tired  ma'am," 
Jenkins  ventured  to  say  at  het,  "we've 
come  a  good  three  miles,  and  by  the  time 
we  get  back  you'll  be  most  done  up." 

"Never  mind,"  she  said  recklessly, 
"what  does  it  matter  about  me?  I  won't 
go  back  until  we  find  him." 

They  trudged  on  once  more,  and  Jen- 
kins, remembering  that  the  little  village 
was  not  far  away,  and  that  a  convey- 
ance of  some  sort  might  be  had  there, 
made  no  further  attempts  to  persuade  his 
mistress  to  return. 

She  was  not  very  strong,  and  she  had 
greatly  overestimated  her  powers  of  en- 
durance. When  Compton  was  reached 
at  last  she  was  quite  worn  out,  and  con- 
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sented  passively  to  all  that  Jenkins  pro- 
posed. The  people  at  the  villag-e  inn  had 
a  li^ht  sprinoj  cart  and  a  fairly  fresh 
horse,  and  the  three  were  very  soon  rap- 
idly retracing  their  way.  Mary  had 
wrapped  her  mistress  up  as  well  as  she 
could  in  a  thick  shawl  lent  her  by  the 
motherly  old  landlady,  and  the  dogs, 
wondering,  no  doubt,  what  absurd  freak 
had  brought  them  out  on  such  a  night, 
trotted  behind  the  cart. 

On  and  on.  The  last  milestone  was 
passed,  then  the  gates ;  five  minutes 
more,  and  the  horse  was  pulled  up 
sharply,  his  journey  done.  ,  Jenkins 
sprang  out  and  lifted  his  mistress  out  of 
the  cart,  carried  her  into  the  house — a 
little  woe-begone  figu''e,  with  white, 
frightened  face,  and  damp,  brown  curls. 
And  there,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  hall 
lamp,  stood  Mr.  Raniforth  himself, 
waiting  to  receive  his  wife ;  and  without 
a  trace  of  injury  about  him. 

"Philip!  Oh,  Philip'.  Are  you  hurt? 
Did  'My  Lady'  throw  you?  Philip  let 
me  come  into  the  library  with  you  for 
just  a  minute — " 

Mrs.  Rainforth  followed  her  husband 
into  his  own  special  sanctum.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
his  manner  was  constrained  and  awk- 
ward ;  but  she  only  remembered  her  anx- 
iety for  his  safety. 

"You  were  not  hurt  ?"  she  repeated, 
breathlessly. 

"Hurt?  No.  'My  Lady'  threw  me, 
but  I  was  up  again  in  a  moment,  not 
soon  enough  to  catch  her  though,  so  I 
had  to  walk  home.  And  then  I  found 
that  YOU  had  gone  in  search  of  me,  but 


nobody  knew  in  what  direction,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  patient  and 
wait,  for  your  return.     It  was  very  good 

of  you " 

"Good?  Oh,  don't.  T  have  been  so 
frightened  and  wretched.  If  anything 
had  happened " 


.  ."Would  you  have  cared?" 
"I  think  I  should  have  died." 
The  answer  was  only  a  whisper,  but 
Mr.  Rainforth  heard  it,  and  a  glad  look 
crept  over  his  haggard  -^ace.  He  put  his 
arm  around  the  little  figure  beside  him 
and  drew  it  closer  to  himself.  "Have  I 
been  making  a  mistake,  my  darling?  Oh, 
if  you  could  be  happA  with  me !  But 
you  never  have  been,  )ou  know." 

"Because  you  did  not  care  for  me. 
Your  cousin  told  me  all  about  it — that 
you  cared  for  somebody  else  once.  I'm 
not  blaming  you — " 

"Cared  for  somebody  else?  I  never 
did  in  all  my  life.  Oh,  May !  You 
might  have  trusted  me.  But  never  mind. 
We  will  forget  that  now,  won't  we  ?  And 
are  you  going  away  from  me  to-mor- 
row ?" 

"Must  I?  It  is  for  you  to  decide." 
"Well,  it  is  all  arranged,  you  know.  It 
would  hardly  do  to  disappoint  your  mo- 
ther now  that  you  have  promised  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  Yes,  I  think  you  must  go." 
Then,  seeing  his  wife's  trembling  mouth, 
he  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "Never 
fear,  my  darling!  Nothing  shall  separ- 
ate you  and  me.  We  will  go  together, 
and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser.  And  'Mv 
Lady'  shall  live  in  clover  for  the  rest  of 
her  da\s,  for  after  all,  you  know,  we 
owe  it  to  her  that  we  are  not  going  to 
part  to-morrow  forever." 
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SOME  DELIGHTFUL  HOME  PARTIES 


THE  following;-  described  parties  have 
been  found  very  well  suited  to 
mixed  companies  of  adults ;  but 
are  especially  adapted  to  high  school  or 
colleg;e  girls  or  young  people. 

A  SKETCHING  PARTY 

THIS  is  sometimes  called  an  artist's 
party.  Invitations  should  be  issued 
on  squares  of  drawing  paper,  cut  to  fit 
an  envelope  or  sent  by  messenger,  with- 
out envelopes,  each  bearing  a  comic,  pen 
or  pencil  sketch  of  a  brownie,  child  fig- 
ure or  other  fancy ;  and  the  invitation  in 
quaint  lettering.  If  guests  are  expect- 
ed to  appear  in  costumes  befitting  the 
character  of  the  occasion,  this  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  invitation. 

After  the  guests  have  all  arrived,  they 
should  be  invited,  or  instructed  to  ar- 
range themselves,  in  comfortable  seats,  as 
nearly  in  a  circle  as  possible,  when  the 
hostess  or  an  assistant",  distributes  sheets 
of  drawing  paper  and  pencils ;  each 
sheet  bearing  a  number,  which  numbers 
should  be  consecutive  from  one  to  the 
number  of  those  present. 

The  host,  hostess  or  some  one  prev- 
iously selected  and  instructed  in  the  part, 
now  rises  and  gives  directions  for  the 
sketching,  in  a  little  speech,  which  should 
be  as  humorous  as  possible,  while  stating 
that  he — or  she — is  contemplating  set- 
ting- up  housekeeping,  for  farming,  or 
market  gardening,  or  tenting,  or  any 
other  absurd  proposition  suited  to  the 
purpose,  and  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  his  friends 


in  providing  a  necessary  and  suitable  out- 
fit. To  this  end,  will  each  of  the  present 
company,  draw  upon  the  paper  furnish- 
ed, a  sketch  of  an  article  or  thing,  which 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  drawer,  most  nec- 
essary and  indispensable  to  the  under- 
taking mentioned. 

From  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  is 
devoted  to  the  drawing;  then,  at  a  given 
signal,  the  work  is  suspended,  and  each 
drawer  is  directed  to  pass  his  sketch  to 
his  rieht  hand  neighbor.  Large  sheets 
of  writing  paper  are  now  distributed ; 
with  instructions,  given  by  the  director 
as  before,  that  each  write  his  own  num- 
ber, as  it  appeared  upon  iiis  drawing  pa- 
per, upon  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  this  sheet.  Then,  beginning  at  the 
upper  left  hand  margin,  write  first  the 
number  of  the  sketch  now  held,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  object  which  he  be- 
lieves the  sketch  is  intended  to  represent. 
The  sketches  are  now  passed  one  place  to 
the  right,  and  each  writes  first  the  num- 
ber then  the  supposed  name  of  the  ob- 
ject represented  by  this  sketch,  beneath 
the  first  number  nnd  name.  Again  the 
sketches  are  passed  one  place  to  the 
rio-ht,  and  again  each  writes  the  number, 
followed  bv  a  guess  at  the  object  repre- 
sented. This  is  continued  until  each 
sketch  has  passed  entirely  around  the 
circle  and  returned  to  its  owner.  Now, 
each  in  turn,  beg-inning  with  number 
one,  rises  as  called  by  number,  and 
states  the  name  of  the  object  meant  to 
be  represented  by  his  sketch,  while  all 
the  others  find  that  number  on  their  list 
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of  numbers,  and  check  their  respective 
guesses  as  ri.c^ht  or  wron.g;  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  person  whose  sketch  is 
most  generally  recognizer!  as  represent- 
ing what  was  intended ;  and  the  person 
having  the  most  correct  list  of  objects 
sketched,  are  of  course,  the  winners,  and 
may  be  rewiirded  by  suitable  prizes:  A 
comic  sketch  in  ink,  pencil  or  crayon ;  a 
child's  drawing  book,  or  other  trifle.  A 
booby  prize  may  also  be  awarded. 

Social  intercourse  follows ;  and  such 
refreshments  as  the  hostess  may  deem 
suitable,  only  that  an  elaborate  menu, 
or  manner  of  serving  is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  entertainment.  Of 
course,  the  sketches  are  examined,  which 
invariably  gives  occasion  for  much  mer- 
riment. 

II. 

A  LITERARY  PARTY 

ALITER^A.RY  party  is  conducted  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  sketch- 
ing party  already  described,  excepting 
that  the  invitations  should  be  typewrit- 
ten on  manuscript  paper,  each  inscribed 
with  the  motto:  The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,  or  another  as  appropri- 
ate. 

After  the  guests  are  seated,  as  before 
directed,  each  one  is  supplied  with  a 
pencil  and  -two  large  sheets  of  writing 
paper,  fastened  together  at  the  top  or 
one  corner,  the  first  bearing  the  number 
and  a  subject,  usually  an  abstract  noun 
as  :  Love  ,  Hate  ,  Ambition  ,  Affection, 
etc.,  each  different,  and  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  as  a  title.  The  request 
is  now  nnade,  that  each  write  a  three 
■hundred  word  article  beneath  the  sub- 
ject appearing  upon  the  sheet  of  paper 
held.  An  hour  may  be  allowed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  articles,  after  which 
each  is  requested  to  pass  both  sheets  to 
his  right  hand  neighbor,  who  must  read 
the  article  thereupon  (silently)  and  pro- 
ceed to  write  upon  the  second  sheet,  be- 
ginning at  the  top,  a  twenty-five  to  fifty 
but  not  more,  word  criticism  on  the  same. 
The  articles  are  again  passed  to  the  right 
and  again  each  silently  reads  the  articles 
received  and  writes  his  criticism  of  this, 
below  the  one  already  written  by  his  left- 
hand   neighbor,    upon   the   second    page. 


The  articles  pass  entirely  around  the 
circle  in  this  way,  each  adding  his  criti- 
cism in  turn,  to  the  list  upon  the  second 
page,  until  returned  to  their  owners,  who 
rise,  each  in  turn  as  his  number  is  call- 
ed, and  reads  aloud,  his  article,  following 
it  with  the  complete  list  of  criticisms  up- 
on it,  as  found  on  the  second  pagp. 

The  writer  whose  article  receives  the 
most  flattering  list  of  criticisms  is  de- 
clared the  winner.  A  miniature  type- 
writer; or  child's  composition  book,  or 
fancy  penholder,  may  be  given  as  a  prize. 

As  the  whole  affair  is  a  burlesque, 
much  amusement  may  be  expected. 

III. 

A  BOHEMIAN  PARTY 

EITHER  of  the  parties  already  de- 
scribed may  be  used  to  provide  en- 
tertainment for  a  Bohemian  party,  which 
is,  in  itself,  merely  a  netting;  and  should 
certainly  be  introduced,  as  an  important 
feature  of  either  a  sketching  or  a  liter- 
ary party,  when  the  hostess  can  conveni- 
ently arrange  for  such  an  affair ;  as  it 
transforms  an  ordinary  home  party  into 
a  most  delightful  and  unique  entertain- 
ment, at  little  extra  expense. 

The  most  essential  requisite  is  a  large 
room  that  can  be  stripped  of  its  ordinary 
furnishings,  and  fitted  up  with  such  non- 
descript articles  as  will  best  serve  to 
transform  it  into  an  acceptable  Bohem- 
ian den.  An  assortment  of  rugs,  cush- 
ions, ottomans,  draperies,  pictures,  stat- 
uary, and  the  like,  is  important;  with 
such  odds  and  ends  of  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  as  can  be  made  to  add  to  the 
bizarre  aspect  of  the  room  as  a  whole. 
Some  artistic  taste  is  desirable  for  its  ar- 
rangement, which  should  be- carried  out 
with  all  regard  to  picturesque  effect  in 
general  rather  than  in  detail. 

If  the  guests  are  requested  to  appear  in 
any  freaks  of  costuming  which  may  sug- 
gest or  be  in  keeping  with  the  accepted 
idea  of  Bohemianism,  the  result  will  be 
a  decided  improvement,  and  add  much  to 
the  success  of  the  affair. 

A  chafing  dish  or  small  oil  stove,  with 
cooking  utensils,  is  another  quite  essen- 
tial part  of  the  den  furnishings.  The 
refreshments  should  be     suited    to     the 
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character  of  the  entertainment ;  and  may 
consist  of  fruit,  baker's  and  canned 
gfoods,  exceptincf  such  warm  dishes  as 
can  be  prepared  before  the  company,  by 
the  use  of  chafing:  dish  or  oil  stove.  The 


servinie:  should  be  done  in  most  informal 
stvle,  usinq:  as  unique  a  collection  of  sil- 
ver and  china,  as  it  is  possible  to  secure. 
Tin,  wooden  and  stone  ware  of  unmis- 
takable utility,  provide  variety. 


THE  WIFE 


By  M.  B.  K.,  Boise.  Idaho 


W 


E  are  old,  my  wdfe,  and  our  work 
is  done, 

And  we  wait  in  peace  for  the 
nig^ht. 
And  we  think  and  talk  in  our  twilight 
hour 
Of  the  joy  in  Heaven's  light. 
But,  mv  wife,  I've  walked  by  your  side 
so  long 
That  the  light  of  Heaven  grows  pale, 
As  I  think  that  I  may  be  called  alone 
When  'tis  time  to  lift  the  veil. 

And  I  know  that  you,  if  you  went  ahead, 

Would  be  pained  to  break  the  tie, 
So  I  pray  that  God  may  be  kind  to  us 

When  our  time  shall  come  to  die. 
With  your  hand  in  mine  may  I  pass  be- 
yond 
To  that  land  of  rest  and  bliss, 
For  I  fear  that  land  will  be  drear  if  you 
Must  be  left  behind  in  this. 


I  can  see,  my  wife,  all  the  years  gone  by, 
MHiile    we've    climbed    Life's    rugged 
hill- 
All  the  joys  we've  shared  and  the  pains 
we've  borne. 
And  I  seem  to  need  you  still. 
We  have  stood  by  graves  and  our  hearts 
have  bled, 
xAs  we  clasped  each  others  hands, — 
But  I  cannot  stand  by  your  grave  alone, 
And  I  think  God  understands. 

So  I    pray    each    day    that  -our    death 
may  be 
As  our  life  has  ever  been  ; 
And  that  side  by  side  we  may  fall  asleep 

When  our  God  shall  call  us  in. 
You   have   naught   to     fear     when     He 
judges  us. 
For  you've  served  Him  all  your  life, 
And  I'll  thank  Him  then,  as  I  thank  Him 
x\o\\'. 
For  the  gift  of  you,  mv  wife. 


Dedicated   to  Mrs.  W.  A.  IVheeter. 
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(        i;         II       2^        I 


Beckons  each  star  to  watch  from  a    fiir Sluiii-her.  my  ba  .  by,      soon, 
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We  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  William  A.  Radford  consent  to  answer  all  questions  and  give  advice  FREE  OF 
COST  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  building  plans  and  building  material.  On  account  of  his  wide  experience  as  editor, 
author  and  manufacturer,  he  is,  without  doul)t,  the  highest  authority  on  all  these  subjects.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  William  A.  Radford,  No.  194  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  only  enclose  two-cent  stamp  for  reply. 


SUCH  houses  as  this  are  needed  in 
every  community,  and  they  may 
be  buih  for  rent  to  advantage 
by  men  havino-  a  Httle  money  at  their 
disposal.  The  size  of  this  house  on  the 
_g^round  is  only  twenty-seven  feet  six 
inches  by  thirty  feet,  which  does  not 
includes  porches,  but  it  contains  the  nu- 
cleus for  a  g'reat  deal  of  comfort. 

In  many  communities  the  front  hall  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable.  The  fami- 
lies occupyino-  small  houses  frequently 
would  prefer  haviui^  the  space  put  to  a 
more  utilitarian  purjiose.  There  are  al- 
ways children  to  be  provided  for,  and 
thev  should  have  good  comfortable  bed- 
rooms fitted  up  with  furniture  and  fix- 
tures to  please  their  youthful  ideas.  Hap- 


py is  the  boy  or  j^irl  that  is  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  bedroom  for  their  special  use — 
a  place  to  keep  their  toys  and  other  be- 
longings, where  they  can  take  a  school- 
mate for  a  talk  or  to  show  them  their 
latest  acquisitions  in  games,  sporting" 
paraphernalia  or  toys. 

Lessons  in  neatness  and  order  may  be 
easily  brought  home  to  them  by  requiring 
that  their  rooms  shall  be  kept  in  good 
order.  Their  pride  may  be  easily  appeal- 
ed to  when  they  are  made  responsible, 
and  when  the  benefits  apply  exclusively 
to  themselves.  Children  are  supposed  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  family  welfare,  but 
some  inc-^ntive  is  necessary  to  set  them 
thinking  and  get  them  started  on  the 
ric'ht  track.    The  furniture  in  such  rooms 
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may  not  be  expensive,  because  children 
are  not  critics  when  it  comes  to  intrinsic 
value,  but  they  appreciate  having-  things 
neat  and  clean.  They  may  not  say  so  and 
they  may  not  realize  the  fact  or  be  able 
to  put  it  in  words,  but  they  are  sure  to 
notice  the  difference  between  a  neat,  at- 
tractive room,  with  a  cupboard  to  hold 
their  personal  belongins^s  and  a  book 
shelf  or  two  stocked  with  a  few  volumes 
which  appeal  to  their  youn.g  fancies. 

Such  rooms  are  not  common  in  the 
homes  of  the  poorer  classes — a  fact  that 
is  not  creditable  to  our  a_2:e  and  genera- 
tion. I  am  doing-  everything  possible  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  I  am  on 
every  possible  occasion  advocating  the 
building  of  low  cost  comfortable  homes 
in  towns  and  villages — houses  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  is  willing  to 
^vork,  and  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
lazy  ones. 

This  house  can  be  built  for  nine  or 
twelve  hundred  dollars  without  plumb- 
ing or  heating  plant ;  but  the  plumbing  is 
very  simple  and  the  heating  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  placing  a  good  stove  in  the 
living  room.  In  this  plan  the  kitchen 
is  nearly  square,  well  lighted  and  has 
good  means  of  ventilation.  A  door  open- 
ing onto  the  back  porch  and  a  good  sized 
pantry  in  a  corner,  with  a  pot  cupboard 
under    the   stairway,   makes   the   kitchen 


as     convenient    as     kitchens     in     larger 
houses. 

This  plan  provides  for  a  cheap  stair- 
way, but  being  partially  open  it  has  a 
pleasing-  appearance  from  the  dining 
room,  and  because  of  its  winding 
construction  it  takes  very  little 
room.  In  fact  this  plan  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  utilize  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage every  inch  of  space.  The  study 
of  the  floor  plans  will  show  this. 

While  the  house  is  not  very  big  on  the 
ground  it  is  fully  two  stories  high  with 
an  attic.  An  attic  is  a  great  cooler  for 
the  upper  rooms.  It  prevents  the  heat 
of  the  sum  from  striking  down.  It  acts 
as  a  sort  of  a  buffer  between  the  hot  roof 
and  the  ceiling  below. 

Although  the  house  is  small  there  are 
no  tiny  little  rooms  such  as  most  small 
houses  have.  Every  room  is  light  and 
airv,  and  every  part  of  the  house  is  pleas- 
ant. Like  many  of  my  selections  for 
small  houses  there  is  no  hallway  upstairs. 
There  is  just  a  landing  large  enough  to 
hold  the  four  doors  that  open  into  the  dif- 
ferent rooms.  This  is  one  reason  why 
this  little  house  is  so  commodious  and 
comfortable.  Hallways  are  all  right  if. 
you  have  the  room  for  them,  and  a  fur- 
nace in  the  cellar  to  keep  them  warm. 
But  a  good  many  families  would  rather 
do  without  the  furnace  and  have  the  eel- 
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lar  room  to  use  for  other  purposes,  and 
use  stoves  for  heating'- 

In  outward  appearance  this  little  house 
is  very  pleasin^^.  In  front  it  has  a  sort  of 
a  two  story  gable,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  any  other  horse  on  the  street. 
The  wide  window  in  the  front  of  the 
living  room  also  makes  for  an  artistic 
effect.  The  front  porch  is  large  enough 
for  comfort  and  well  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  house.  Architects  are  fond 
of  porches,  because  they  relieve  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  plain  front,  and 
they  are  sometimes  inclined  to  overdo  the 
matter. 

When  I  visit  a  community  it  is  natural 
for  me  to  notice  the  character  of  the 
houses  that  are  occupied  by  families  in 
moderate  circumstances.  There  are  few 
rich  men  in  any  community.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  population  is  made  up  of  hon- 
est, hard  working  people  who  are  not 
blessed  with  an  over  abundance  of  this 
v/orld's  possessions.  This  class  appeals 
to  me  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  better 
housed,  and  I  know  it  is  quite  within  rea- 
son to  expect  it.  In  fact  I  have  seen  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Ano'.her  thing  I  notice  in  traveling 
about  is  the  attention  given  to  flowers 
and  shrubbery.  No  house  is  complete 
without  some  outside  ornamentation. 
A  great  advantage  of  living  in  a  small 
place   is   the   amount   of  ground   that   is 


available  and  the  freedom  to  plant  and 
grow  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  plainest 
house  may  be  made  attractive  with  a 
dutchman's  pipe  vine  and  Virginia  creep- 
er, or  even  a  wild  grape  vine,  if  the  vines 
are  thrifty,  properly  trimmed  and  artisti- 
cally trained  Fortunately  we  have 
many  hardy  vines  that  almost  care  for 
themselves  after  the  first  year  or  two. 
The  ones  mentioned  are  especially  valua- 
ble for  this  reason. 

If  this  house  is  built  with  the  dining 
room  side  to  the  west,  a  couple  of  lengths 
of  woven  wire  fencing  may  be  hung  from 
the  gable  over  the  double  dining  room 
windows  and  the  window  in  the  bedroom 
above.  A  Virginia  creeper  will  soon  get  to 
the  top  of  this  wire  trellis  and  form  a 
welcome  screen  from  the  afternoon  sun 
in  summer.  In  the  winter  when  the  sun- 
light is  wanted  in  the  ^ooms  the  leaves 
are  off,  and  the  vine  with  its  open  trellic€ 
support  makes  little  or  no  shade.  Vines 
trained  in  this  manner  do  not  damage 
the  house  and  the  vines  thenT"  'ves  do 
better  than  when  tacked  to  the  siding  .3 
we  often  see  them. 

This  kind  of  decoration  requires  the  at- 
tention of  a  man.  A  woman  can  man- 
age the  flower  beds  very  well,  but  a  little 
help  from  the  men  folks  make  the  task 
easier  and  much  more  pleasant.  Then  a 
man  takes  a  great  deal  more  interest  in 
his  home  if  he  has  a  few  vines  and  a  bit 
of  shrubbery  to  look  after  as  the  seasons 
come  and  go. 


EVEN   AS    YOU   AND   I 

By  WINFRED  CHANDLER 


LIKE  some  weak  infant,  tossing,  as  it 
plays, 
The  cherished  toys  convenient  to  its  hand, 
I  talce  the  living  truths  which  God  portrays, 
And  taking,  lightly  deem  I  understand. 


And  while  all  whole  and  perfect  mey  endure, 
And  in  their  purity  resplendent  shine, 

I  prize  them,  wildly  boasting,  proudly  sure 
There  are  no  truths  in  all  the  world  like 
mine. 


But  when  distorted,  marred,  and  made  unfair 
By  my  destroying  hand,  unfit  they  fall, 

I  cast  them  off,  and  childishly  declare, 
"I  was  deceived,  they  were  not  truths  at 
all." 


Ul*    i 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


■jt    .Ji    .* 

rHE  ENTIRE  PBOSPERITY  of  ilu^  State  is  bound  up  in 
(in   unn'ason<it)l<'  pyejudice  ugainst  the  utilization  of  thr 
iraters  of  the  Adironddcks,"  is  the  startling  announcement 
sod  out  In/  the  press-agents  representing  the  Malby-Merritt  sgn- 
(licide  of  phdanthropists  who  n-ant  the  privilege  of  storing  water 
on  St<de  lands  "in  the  i)ite rests  of  navigation."    The  pig-headed- 
nf._^s — not   to   sag   rleliherate    n-ieJxedness — of   those    u'ho   do    not 
approve  of  tlie  proposed  amendnieut  is  charitablg,  though  ([uitr 
(lea rig,   intimated  and   the  sgm pathetic   reader  is  harrou'ed  bg 
mention  of  the  deserving  ouiiers  of  a  plant  on  the  Hudson  who 
"have  been  forced  to  l)ug  co(d  irith   which  to  gener(de  enough 
rlcctricitg   to  supply   their  customers."     St(distics  are   offered 
choiring   very  conclusively  that — uh(dever  the  record  in  other 
countries — in   the  Adirondacks  at  least,  " deforest(dion  has   )io 
('fj'e(d  on  raijtfall."    The  intelligent  )vritcr  dips  into  other  figures 
also  as  follon-s:     '' According  to   r(diable  statistics,   ire  have  a 
total  average  rainf(dl  yearly  of  44.21  and  a  yearly  average  run- 
off' of  23.27."    He  does  not  explain  whether  the  figures  stand  for 
fe(d  or  hogsheads — but  th(d  is  imm(der-i(d.     The  startling  fact  is 
made  plain  thid,  wludever  it  is,  over  one-half  of  it  gets  away! 
At   first   thought  hwmwnity   is  staggered,   but   through   the 
gloom  gleams  a  glow  of  gladness!     Inferentially,  the  hcdf  that 
doesn't  run  off'  mu.^t  soak  in  or  is  left  lying  around  loose  in  the 
woods!     In  this  is  our  hope.     Will  iKd  this  annual  soak-i)t  of 
■J.1.27,  continued  for  a  numt)er  of  years,  so  fill  the  mountains  that 
in  time  there  uill  be  no  further  need  of  damming  anything  or 
(inyl)ody. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  there  is  a  political  job  somewhere 
behind  the  fervid  piitdic  spiritness  of  the  Malby-Merrdt  com- 
bination, but  irhen  stidislics  are  so  ably  presented  it  cidls  for 
respectful  consideration. 

Theif  should  be  (liven  ro]je. 

.jt    .jt    .J* 
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THE    POTTERSVILLE    FAIR. 


S.  R.  STODDARD 


No.  6 


Ul'  on  the  northern  border  of  War- 
ren County  is  a  little  hamlet 
called  Pottersville.  It  consists  of 
a  single  street  with  an  oti'set,  ehurehes,  a 
number  of  stores,  a  l)laeksmith  shop,  and 
a  substantial  hotel  whei'e,  followinu'  a 
tradition  of  old-time  eheer  that  once 
made  the  place  famous,  the  bi^'  four- 
horse  coaches  of  the  Emerson  Line, 
carrying'  travelers  between  the  railroad 
at  Riverside  and  the  steanil)oat  at 
Schroon  Lake,  are  held  up  for  dimier. 
When  summer  visitors  are  iiittin.u' 
homeward,  the  native  people  take  a 
vacation  and  for  recreation  attend  the 
Pottersville  fair.  Then  is  the  village 
filled  to  overfiowing,  the  tavern  throng- 
ed, its  stables  resonant  Avith  the  stamp- 
ing of  strange  hoofs  and  its  shed  brist- 
ling with  vehicles  of  every  pattern  found 
in  the  country  round  about.  They  over- 
tiow  into  the  front  yard  of  almost  every 
house,  where  are  seen  visiting  vehicles 
with  harness  hung  across  the  dash  and 
horses  munching  their  oats  over  the  tail- 
board or  in  some  convenient  corner, 
while  gaiety  prevails  on  every  hand. 
Traditionally,  rain  pours  at  this  time, 
but  sometimes  it  doesn't  and  in  place  is 


smothering  dust.  Whichever  it  may  be, 
there  are  many  inconsistent  ones  who 
long  for  the  othei*,  foi-  such  is  the  nature 
of  humanity.  But  through  all,  high 
spirits  prevail  — some  naturally,  some  in- 
duced by  artificial  means. 

The  fair  is  held  on  top  of  the  hill, 
close  by  a  cheerful  church  and  grave- 
yard and  adjacent  to  the  tail  of  the  lake. 
You  pay  your  quarter  and  the  gates 
swing  wide.  Unlike  most  country  fairs, 
this  is  not  a  county  atfair  but  a  syndi- 
cate, organized  something  like  a  decade 
ago  by  some  sportsome  people,  and 
proved  a  howling  success,  liquidating 
within  three  years.  It  is  liquidating 
still,  according  to  some  puzzled  stock- 
holders. 

Inside  the  entrance  gate  a  jolly  crowd 
is  found.  Here  is  a  dance  hall  well 
patronized  by  an  energetic  and  perspir- 
ing throng.  Over  there,  a  merry-go- 
round  is  whirling  dizzily  while  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages  perform  striking  eques- 
trian feats  on  mettlesome  horses,  don- 
key>,  zebras,  goats,  camels  and  ostriches. 
They  run  by  steam  and  set  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  going,  which  same  usually  starts 
off  in  the  middle  of  some  once  popular 
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classic,  grows  in  fui'v  as  the  circling 
beasts  gain  headway,  and  grinds  might- 
ily through  it  all.  then,  with  expiring 
groans,  dies  away  in  eadeneed  sijueaks, 
finishing  usually  as  it  began  — on  the 
upward  beat. 

Here    come    the    people    from     miles 


hueolic  youths  grow  boistei'ously  unl)al- 
anced  on  root  beer  and  gingerbread  and 
are  looked  upon  admiringly  by  the  less 
venturesome  as  daringly  wicked— when 
they  are  simply  mushy. 

It  is  called  a  Fair,  yet  things  pictured 
on  the  bills— the  blooded  sheep,  the  fat 


There  Hva.s  Maude." 


away,  families  that  would  cheer  the 
heai't  of  our  streniToiis  president  with 
their  luuubers,  with  feed  for  the  horses 
in  the  wagons,  dinner  baskets  on  arm 
and  cold  tea  and  milk  and  no-one-out- 
side-knows-what-else  in  bottles.  Pa  and 
ma,  uncle  and  aunt,  children  grown,  chil- 
dren led,  children  in  arms,  all  eager  to 
see  the  sights,  of  which  they  themselves 
are  the  most  interesting.  The  tinsel 
show  and  tawdry  trappings,  the  event- 
ful hours,  the  things  they  beheld,  what 
they  said  and  what  was  said  to  them, 
are  matters  to  remember  and  talk  about 
for  nuniy  a  winter's  night  to  come,  for 
Everything  is  wonderful  and  some  just 
a  little  shady  even  — not  intensely  so.  but 
enough  to  give  the  seeing  spice — while 
some    feel    the    call    of    the    wild    when 


porkers,  the  mighty  corn,  the  prize 
squashes — are  not  in  evidence.  Not  a 
noil  painting  nor  a  blushing  pastel  is  in 
sight.  There  is  no  grewsome  crewel 
work  nor  a  patch-work  quilt  even— if  Ave 
may  except  one  of  a  former  vintage 
nailed  up  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  dis- 
play shed  on  some  former  occasion  and 
forgotten  by  its  owner.  Floral  Hall  is 
a  desert  and  the  Agricultural  Building 
given  up  to  furs  and  fabrics  of  a  be- 
trayed city  dealer.  The  sheds  for  cattle 
and  the  coops  for  ])oultry  are  silent  as 
tiie  grave. 

Of  course  there  were  honest  business 
interests  repi'csented.  John  was  on  hand 
—  a  fair  would  hardly  be  a  fair  without 
his  pi-esence.  "Honest  John"  was  he, 
as  all   who  know  him   believed.     It  was 
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oi:  his  face  and  priiilod  on  his  cap,  and 
picturesque  was  he  with  peanut  shells 
daniilinti'  from  ears  and  eyebrows  and 
chin.  Then  there  Avas  the  usual  dealei* 
in  whips  at  a  saerifiee,  and  stentorian 
venders  of  things  to  eat  and  drink- 
particularly  to  drink. 

There  was  "Maude,"  gentlest  of 
mules,  built  of  l)oards  and  canvass  and 
with  a  six-inch  hole  in  her  sides.  You 
were  permitted  to  throw  balls  unlimited 
at  her  at  three-for-a-nickel  and  if  you 
rattled  her  ribs  by  a  bull's-eye  she  kick- 
ed gently  and  you  got  a  big  cigar.  If 
you  perforated  her  three  times  in  suc- 
cession a  50-cent  piece  was  yours.  It 
looked  easy  and  many  conceited  ones 
fell. 

Also  in  the  middle  zone,  instructive 
and  anuising,  Mme.  Freda.  Palmist  and 
Life  Reader,  gaudy  of  apparel  and  un- 
flinching of  eye,  to  tell  you  of  the  past 
and  di})  delightfully  into  the  future. 
There  was  the  strong  man  lifting  a 
barrel  of  water  Avith  his  teeth,  linally 
lifting  it  with  a  rustic  astride.  Here  a 
drunken  stable-man  dancing  loosely  in- 
side an  applauding  circle  to  the  music 
of  a  wheezy  graphophone,  furnishing 
amusement  without  money  and  without 
price. 

The  fakirs  were  there  as  a  matter  of 
course.  To  them  it  was  harvest  time. 
They  had  nothing  new,  or  that  could 
deceive— just  the  same  old,  simple  games 
vrere  theirs,  but  there  were  not  lacking 
those  who  thought  they  could  beat  the 
game  in  spite  of  past  experiences.  Such 
enabled  the  man  behind  the  board  to 
ride  liack  in  a  Pullman,  unless  from 
principle  and  long  practice  he  preferred 
to  beat  his  way. 

One  fellow  was  made  up  in  good  imi- 
tation of  the  native  granger.  He  had 
an  appai-atus,  seemingly  devised  for  the 
occasion,  consisting  of  a  board  with  num- 
bered squares,  in  some  of  which  hung 


dollar  watches.  At  its  side  was  an  up- 
right frame,  with  sliding  drop  like  a 
small  pile-driver  which  shot  uj)  and 
caught  \\'hen  a  lever  at  the  bottom  was 
struck  with  a  mallet,  a  marker  pointing 
to  some  niunber  on  the  side  correspond- 
ing to  the  l)lanks  and  prizes  on  the 
board,  and  innocently  supposed  to  be 
a  matter  of  chance  by  those  who  ven- 
tui-ed  their  dimes.  The  numipulator  was 
big  and  fat,  jolly  and  joking,  and  gave 
out  the  impression  that  he  was  one  of 
the  innocent  countrymen  just  venturing 
into  new  business. 

"romc  up,  boys,  and  try  'er  one,"'  he 
shouted  in  unctuous  jollity,  hale  fellow 
with  the  crowd  in  style  and  vernacular, 
and  with  well  sinnilated  excitement,  so 
that     some     thought     themselves     cute 
enough  to   get  the  start  of  him   at  his 
own    game.      "Come    up,    you    fellers. 
Now 's  yer  time.    If  you  hit  'er  right  you 
get  a  watch  er  a  dollar— whichever  you 
like.     I'm  going  to  give  you  the  chance 
of  yer  lives.   Smash  'er  up,  boys.  Who'll 
risk  a  dime  fer  a  dollar,  fer  two  dollars! 
three  dollars!  four  dollars!  FIVE  DOL- 
LARS!     Come    up,    yeh   stingy    devils. 
See  lie  re!     I'm  going  teh  tell  you  jest 
wat  I'll  do.     I'll  give  you  two  chances- 
hit  'er  twice— for  a  dime.     If  you  don't 
git  anything  first  time,  you  have  another 
chance.    How  many  comes  in'.^    Only  ten 
cents    a    try.      Tleree,    four,    five,    six. 
Everyone  gets  a  prize  if  you  hit  it  right. 
Xenr!    Hit    'er   Intnl.     What   number's 
that?    by   gosh!   you've   beat   me,   boys 
Never   mind.      Llere's   yer   money,    and 
yours,     and    yours—l    ain't    going    to 
squeal  if  you  git  every  darn  dollar  I've 
got.     Come  back  if  you  want  to.    I'll  do 
just  what  I  said  I  would.     I  never  go 
back  on  my  word.     I  never  done  a  mean 
thing  in  my  whole  life  that  I  didn't  turn 
right   'round  and  do  something  meaner. 
Come  o)i.  !jou  stiiimj  eusses.    You've  got 
me   going.   I   swan,   but   I'll    die   game. 


THE     POTTERS  VI LLE     FAIR 


Smash  '(  r  up  <i(ji)i.  How  is  it  this  time.' 
Well,  hy  <)osli !  Yoirve  ^ot  me  a.tz-ain. 
Here  you  are,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 

—  and  as  ii-ood  as  Uncle  Sam  ever  made, 
for  I  made  it  myself.  Where's  the  next? 
I'll  do  the  s(|uare  thinij  if  it  breaks  me 

—  derned  if  I  don't." 

Two  or  three  wild-eyed  chaps  did 
most  of  the  business.  They  appeared 
to  be  raking  in  considerable  sums.  When 
they  put  in  their  dimes  the  pointer  gen- 
erally pointed  to  a  prize.  Occasionally 
a  bunch  of  grangers  would  try  and  then 
the  luck  mysteriously  turned. 

Nearby  was  a  circular  table  divided 
into  sections  around  its  outer  edge.  In 
alternate  sections  were  bills  of  various 
denominations,  nailed  fast.  Centrally 
was  a  cage  like  a  wire  mouse-trap.  Into 
this  you  were  pi'ivileged  to  drop  a  mar- 
ble which,  after  devious  windings  there- 
in would  finally  roll  out  into  one  of  the 
spaces  at  the  margin,  to  draw  a  blank 
or  a  bill  as  the  case  might  be.  The  man 
in  charge  had  the  neck  of  a  bull,  the 
chin  of  a  prize-fighter  and  the  low  growl 
of  a  mastiff.  lie  encouraged  the  ven- 
turesome by  expanding  on  the  manliness 
of  "nerve."  In  the  crowd  that  gath- 
ered were  three  ("cappers"  all— one  a 
Glens  Falls  man)  who  showed  "nerve" 
by  taking  chances  and  thus  encouraging 
others  to  do  the  same.  These  three  were 
all,  ordinarily,  "to  the  good,''  pulling 
considerable  sums  from  the  bank,  one 
taking  out  if^oO.OO  at  one  time!  Yet 
when  a  native,  urged  by  the  three,  ven- 
tured, luck  was  against  him  and  the  dol- 
lars, one  and  two,  melted  away  until  his 
limit  was  reached. 

"I  made  nine  dollars  out  of  one  of 
them  fellers  last  year,"  said  a  watcher. 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"AVell,  I  went  in  Avith  him  lo  make 
the  game  lively  so  that  the  greenies 
wouldn't  be  shy  and  when  he  had  hand- 
ed out  four  ones  and  a  fiver  I  quit.     He 


couldn't  do  nothin'  to  me.  Didn't  dast 
to  make  a  row  over  it.     See!" 

I  was  told  that  another  capper  pulled 
$60. 00  out  of  the  bank  and  then  left. 
Is  it  honest  to  go  back  on  a  pal  when 
he  puts  trust  in  you  — to  encourage 
trade?  It  is  a  game.  That  the  biter 
should  be  l)it  occasionally  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  is  not  always  honor 
among  thieves. 

On  the  gi-ounds  were  over  a  dozen 
board  booths  and  tents  with  some  simple 
device  like  "soft"  drinks  in  front  and  a 
partition  covering  something  in  the  rear, 
where  men — and  boys  who  considered 
themselves  men — came  and  went  at  in- 
tervals, wiping  their  lips  suggestively. 
They  had  waited  a  year  for  this  very 
thing,  for  by  some  this  "fair"  is  look- 
ed forward  to  as  the  one  annual  event 
when  they  (moderately  respectable 
even)  expect  to  demonstrate  their  inde- 
jumdence  and  have  one  good,  juicy, 
hilai'ious,  old  drunk  to  round  up  the 
year  Avith. 

Hungry,  I  sought  relief.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  grounds  showed  in  the  edible 
line,  bananas,  peaches,  peanuts,  popcorn 
and  frankfurters  in  split  biscuit.  At 
the  front  of  one  of  the  tents,  among 
whit(^  and  red  bottles  of  pop,  was  a 
sickly  i)ie.  I  chose  pie.  I  asked  if  I 
could  not  sit  down  somewhere  for  its 
aesthetic  enjoyment  and  was  invited  be- 
hind the  curtain  where  I  found  a  bench 
for  my  accommodation.  Here  bottles  of 
variously  colored  liquids  were  in  evi- 
dence, and  tipsy  men  drinking. 

And  women! 

One  was  run  in  hy  a  Glens  Falls  man 
( who  to  do  him  justice  did  not  seem 
really  pi'oud  of  his  company  by  the 
broad  light  of  day).  "Gif  her  what- 
ef'fer  she  ordei's.  I  will  pay,"  he  said 
and  slipped  away.  She  seemed  to  know 
exactly  what  she  wanted  and  indicated 
the  bottle  with  unerrint"'  finger.     On  a 
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bench  at  one  side  was  an  instruetive 
scene  furnished  l)y  a  nuiii  who  was  old 
enough  to  have  known  better.  It  was 
the  spectacle  of  an  old  fool,  galvanized 
into  senile  sprightliness  by  the  l)landish- 
ments  of  a  young  slattern — watery-eyed, 
disheveled,  leering,  half-drunluni  and 
shameless— who  fondled  him  coarsely 
find  with  maudlin  jdaint  "touched"  him 
for  cigarettes  and  repeated  drinks  which 
were  duly  served,  while  he  sti-ove  to  ap- 
pear master  of  the  situation,  failing  mis- 
erably. How  nnich  of  his  big  Avad  of 
bills,  so  ostentatiously  displayed,  I'e- 
mained  when  tht^  harpies  were  done  with 
with  him  I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  keepers  of  the  place  had  no  doubt 
paid  the  management  libei-ally  for  the 
privilege  of  the  grounds,  and  any  inter- 
ference l)y  an  outsider  would  have 
been  looked  upon  l)y  all  parties  as  an 
unjustitiable  impertinence.  Of  course 
the  officers  of  the  association  had 
no  idea  that  anything  improper  was 
going  on  behind  the  curtains.  There 
were  no  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liijuors 
displayed,  therefore  nothing  contraband 
was  supposed  to  be  handled.  No  doubt 
those  who  sold  concessions  to  the  nickle- 
in-the-slot  man,  and  to  the  marble-in-the- 
mouse-trap  man  and  to  the  big  little- 
pile-driver  man,  had  the  impression  that 
they  were  simply  licensing  some  sort  of 
a  Punch-and-Judy  atfair  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children.  And  how  could  dep- 
uty sheriffs  see  through  thick  curtains, 
or  hemlock  boards?  It  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  them  possessed  of  such  pow- 


erful optics.  And  how  could  they  know 
that  the  pile-driver  was  regulated  by  a 
spi'ing,  manipulated  by  that  big,  good- 
humored  rascal,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment  —  as  I  saw  from  a  ])oint 
on  the  gi'and  stand  above—or  presume 
to  suggest  to  the  fellow  with  the  pro- 
jecting chin  that  the  mouse-trap  was 
loaded.  And  if  deputy  sheriffs  on  the 
ground  could  not  see  anything  suspi- 
cions, how  could  the  sheriff'  at  a  distance 
suspect  that  the  law  against  gambling 
and  the  unlicensed  selling  of  liquor  was 
openly  and  tlagrantly  violated  in  the  face 
of  the  people,  and  that  in  this  innocent 
counli'v  gathering  silly  fools  were  rob- 
bed in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  tol- 
eratcnl  foi'  a  moment  in  wicked  New 
York  City? 

Innocence  was  there,  and  purity;  chil- 
dren in  white  with  souls  unspotted  as 
their  freshly  starched  clothing;  young 
girls  who  did  not  know  evil  when  it  was 
tiaunted  liefore  their  very  eyes;  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  church  who  saw  only 
the  surface,  and  that  a  pleasant  gather- 
ing; young  men,  balancing  on  the  edge 
between  wholesome  good  fellowship  and 
mild  debauchery,  l)ut  still  capable  of  see- 
ing the  diff'erence  between  manly  inde- 
pendence and  the  slough  but  a  step  be- 
yond, but  in  truth  a  school  in  which  the 
young  learn  rapidly. 

It  is  said  that  the  annual  collection 
ft)r  foreign  missions  in  the  nearby 
church  indicates  that  the  people  are  do- 
ing a  blessed  Avork  among  the  long  dis- 
tance heathen. 


London  Tid-Bits  tells  of  a  farmer  who 
drank  a  pint  cf  yeast  in  mistake  for  but- 
termilk and,  as  a  result,  rose  three  hours 
earlier  than  common  next  morning. 


"The  Music,  the  Major  and  the  Mascot." 

ON  TO  MT.  GRETNA 

By  A  STAFF  WRITER 


s<    i<    9* 


GLORIOUSLY    rose    the   sun   niul 
stood  above  the  town  as  out  from 
the  battleniented  ai-uioi-y  marched 
gallant    Comi)any    K   of    the    invincible 
Second  in  the  advance  on  Blount  Gretna, 
Pa. 

First  came  the  militaiy  band.  Leader 
Ilolcomb  with  cornet  to  lip  and  nose 
turned  skyward  as  though  he  trod  ou 
air,  trombones  pumping  rhythmically, 
tubas  booming,  snare  drum  snapping 
and  bass  with  steady  throb  marking  un- 
ending time.  Then  an  open  space  soon 
filled  1>y  the  bronzed  and  bulky  form 
of  the  major  and  his  staff  on  champing 
chargers;  company  officers  in  gallant 
form,  brave  non-coms  and  ])rivates  in 
unbroken  files — safe  bulwarks  of  a  free 
and  independent  state. 

THE    PEOPLE. 

As  the  center  of  the  town  is  approach- 
ed the  crowd  grows  dense,  sidewalks  are 
crowded,  doorways,  windows,  roofs,  all 
packed  with  admiring  townsmen  to  rend 


the  ail'  with  wild  huzzas,  while  fair  ma- 
Irons  and  delicious  maidens  fling  kisses 
from  dainty  finger-tips  and  with  flutter- 
ing linen  l)i(l  the  hei'0(^s  welcome  and 
begone. 

AT  TIIH   POSTOFFICE. 

"Halt!"  speaks  up  Cai)tain  ^lott  in 
shai'j)  tones  of  command  as  the  head 
ai)pi-oached  the  place  from  which  the 
NORTHERN  :\rONTHLY  and  the  Daily 
Times  break  forth  to  light  a  waiting- 
world.    And  the  serried  ranks  stood  still. 

PRESENTATION    OF    BOI^QUET. 

Then  out  from  among  the  magnates 
of  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company 
gathered  there,  steps  forth  the  most 
nmgnetic  goddess  of  the  bunch  who,  float- 
ing outward,  stands  before  the  gallant 
Major  of  the  fighting  Second,  and  in 
dulcet  tones  and  well-chosen  words  pre- 
sents him  with  a  floral  ottering  of  un- 
tamed orcliids.  forget-me-nots  and  bride 
I'oses,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  high  res-ard 
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in   wiiicli  lie   is  held  hy  the  eoiiipaiiy  of      [)()s_v    in.    whih'   tumultuous   eheerinti'  by 
^vhieh  he  is  the  honoi'ed  president. 

THE  PRESENTATION  SPEECH. 

' '  Here  ! ' ' 

]\Iajor  Davis  is  recoiiiiized  as  one  of 
the  best  after-dinner  speakers  in  the  pro- 


the  eoiiipany's  niaseot.  Blithesome  Bog'- 
yy,  grew  in  violence  until  it  shook  the 
vault  and  floated  outward  as  far  as 
could  be  heard. 

"Charge!"  thundei-ed  Cai)taiii   .AFott. 

"Charge!  add  50  per  eent.  for  solder 


fesh  and  as  a   toast-master  the  peer  of      and    gasoline,    absent-mindedly    ordered 


"  Safe  bul'wa.rks  of  a  free  and  independent  State." 


any  in  the  bailiwick.  Now,  though  taken 
entirely  by  sui'})rise,  he  was  e(iual  to  the 
occasion  and  waving  his  swoi'd  to  silence 
the  tmnultu(»us  cheering,  and  off -hand, 
without  wi-ittcii  notes,  in  a  firm,  smooth 
vc.ice,  re])lied. 

SPEECH  OF  :\[AJOK  DAVIS. 

"Thanks." 

The  Major's  speech  Avas  taken  down 
verhaiiih  <  f  Ilh  raflin  by  our  shorthanded 
reporter  and  nuiy  ])e  termed  a  journal- 
istic triumph.  AVe  feel  justified  in  tak- 
ing pardonable  pride  in  being  the  onlv 
literary  thing  to  give  it  in  full  as  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion.  In  fact,  it  was 
what  newspaper  men  call  a  "scoop." 
After  the  speech,  without  dismounting, 
the   ^lajor   reached   out   and  pulled  the 


the  plumber — then  recovering,  haughtily 
in  clarion  tones  repeated  the  command: 

"CHARGE!" 

"CHARGE!' 

"  charge!" 

"CfJARGEl" 

•■Chak.:kI" 

like  a  fiery  avalanche  in  diminishing 
crescendo  ran  the  order  down  the  line 
and  the  ranks  moved  on.  Unhaltiug 
they  p)'essed  towai'ds  the  Noi'th.  thus, 
strategetically,  misleading  the  enemy  as 
to  the  point  of  attack  (and  incidentally 
making  the  musicians  earn  their  money), 
then  side-marched  and  gained  the  depot 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Here 
they  ensraokered,  and  a-man-to-a-seat 
that  their  rest  might  be  unbroken 
through  the  long  maiT-h,  followed  bv  the 
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tintiiinalnilntiiiu  sti-ains  of  "Tlir  (Jirls  I  lliey  iio  foi'tli  to  i)lay  at  soldieriuu',  from 

Left  Behind  Me"  they  melted  away  and  street  and  shop,  from  factory,  store  and 

were  k)st  to  view  under  the  mists  of  the  mill,  from  office,  hank  and  school.     Our 

Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Works.  einployes  of  yesterday,  our  connnanders 

And    Aueiil     I'hilley    closed    a    jientle  today.      Oui's    lo   obey    now,    theirs— to- 


Where  the  Troops  Ensmokered. 


eye  and  smiled  benianly  as  he  referred 
the  kickers  i)ersonally  to  the  Io\v(M'.  and 
officially  to  the  hiiiher,  jjowers  that  he. 

ANCIENT   llISTOiJV. 

The  further  history  of  the  wai-i'iors  in 
the  advance  on  Mount  Cretna,  Pa.,  their 
'sca{)es  hy  field  and  flood;  their  triumph- 
ant return  —  is  it  not  all  a  matter  of  an- 
cient   liistorv"? 


And  this  tribute  is  from  the  heart  of 
one  who  sees  under  the  fun  the  worth 
and  "Teatness  of  all. 

Oui"  own  are  tlun".     From  our  firesides 


moriow.  \  cominune  of  mutual  inter- 
( sts.  a  fahi'ic  woven  finid\'  of  numy 
strands;  iuseparahle  and  un-'orupuu'able. 

We  are  i)rou(l  of  them,  every  manly 
hoy  and  evei-y  boyish  man.  They  can 
lauuh  and  enjoy  the  iday  with  us  in  time 
of  peace,  but  in  every  mother's  son  is 
that  which  in  the  day  of  real  danger 
makes  him  stand  as  a  rock  against  any 
evil  thing  that  tln'eatens  home  or  coun- 
try. In  time  of  peace — invisil)le  (al- 
most), in  time  of  war — invincible. 

Long  nuiy  Company  K,  Second  Regi- 
ment, Third  Bi'igade,  continue  an  honor 
to  the  country  and  to  the  place  they  call 
home. 


•^.d£y 


■'I he  Coming  of  the  Ntght  Express." 

OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Trip  Into  the  Wilderness 
in  1873 

S.  R.  STODDARD 


In  1873  at  the  time  of  the  story,  the  D.  &  II.  railroad  was  not  completed 
along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  steamers  were  taken  at  Whitehall, 
the  head  of  navigation.  The  cuts  illustrating  the  article  are  from  pen  and-ink 
sketches  made  at  the  time. — S.  R.  S. 


RIX(t  up  the  curtain  to  low.  sweet 
imisic.  the  music  of  a  Septenil)ei- 
uiuht.  the  ])]ending  of  the  myriad 
voices  of  the  swamp  into  one  lon.u'  mono- 
tone, that  seems  to  make  you.  whcrevei- 
you  stand  and  listen,  its  center.  The 
scene  is  a  dark  waste  of  water,  up  (Uit 
of  which  ^row  reeds  and  coarse  grasses 
that  sway  l)ack  and  forth  with  the  surg- 
ing waves;  over  at  the  west  is  a  low 
range  of  bluffs;  on  the  east  are  moun- 
tains; nearby,  dusky  Avhite  strips  run 
here  and  there,  beyoiul  which  a  broadei- 
one  reflects  the  cloudy  sky ;  dark  bodies 
are  moving  slowly  along  and  lights  twin- 
kle as  they  pass  to  and  fro;  licyond,  and 
to  the  south  a  high  hill  rises  up.  belted 
with  strings  of  stars;  at  its  base  they 
hang  in  clusters;  they  separate  and  pass 
up  and  down,  are  swung  in  circles,  dis- 
appear and  appear  again  in  a  most  cu- 
rious manner,  and  faintly  come  the 
voices  of  the  boatmen,  the  drivers,  the 


loek-teuders,  and  tlu^  l)usy  hum  of  the 
tHstant  viHage.  At  the  north,  where 
the  western  wall  comes  down,  the  solid 
roek  is  notched  out,  over  which  rise  the 
rocky  cre-^ts  of  a  mountain  range,  while 
away  beyond  winds  the  marsh-endior- 
deied  rock-henniied  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

A  low,  rumbling  soiuid  comes  from 
tie  south,  then  the  solid  wall  that  shuts 
us  in  on  that  side  seems  riven  asunder, 
;ind  fi'om  out  the  earth,  with  bi-eath  of 
flame,  and  eye  of  fire  gleaming  out 
ahead,  thunders  the  night  express. 
Across  the  marsh  it  comes,  bringing  in 
its  ti'ain  a  host  of  lessei'  lights,  and  with 
a  shriek  that  clashes  sharply  and  is 
broken  into  a  confused  din  of  echoes,  it 
plunges  into  the  northern  wall,  through 
the  narrow  cut  to  the  other  side,  and 
with  the  hiss  of  escaping  steam,  the 
noisy  clanging  of  its  bell,  the  rattling  of 
irciu  rods  and  liidvs,  the  trembling,  .jerk- 
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inti  and  swaying'  of  the  long  coaches, 
as  the  brakes  are  drawn  hard  against 
the  moving  wheels;  then  with  the  dying 
roar  of  its  subsiding  power,  the  iron 
monster  rests  at  the  end  of  its  joui'ney. 
Just  for  the  moment  we  felt  the  hush 

" the   rest  of   the   tide   between   the 

ebb  and  the  flow  " 

tlien  the  nature  of  the  sounds  change, 
the  quick,  sharp  words  of  connnand,  of 
shouting  and  confusion,  the  shuffling  of 
feet,  as  streams  of  life  pour  out  from 
the  various  coaches,  and  converging, 
tlow  over  the  broad  plank  onto  the  boat 
that  has  been  waiting  to  receive  them ; 
there  is  no  need  of  asking  the  way ;  it  is 
])lain  to  all,  for  while  on  the  left  is  noth- 
ing luit  darkness  aiid  a  dingy,  uninviting 
pile  of  buildings,  on  the  right  rises  a 
great  mass  of  white,  with  moving  forms 
and  flashing  light;  windows  bright,  with 
stained  glass  and  frosted  silver,  rising 
tier  on  tier,  begirt  with  beams  and  rods 
of  ii'on,  and  above  all,  coming  up  from 
the  fires  below,  wave  banners  of  flame, 
whose  fiery  particles  separating,  dance 
away  and  are  lost  in  the  darkness. 
Whew !  AVhat  a  storm,  not  a  thundei- 
storm  exactly,  although  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  sulphurous  in  the  lan- 
guage sometimes  heard,  but  a  shower  of 
])aggage;  it  rains  trunks,  boxes,  satchels, 
bundles,  bags,  from  the  car  which  has 
been  brought  to  a  stop  directly  in  front 
of  the  gang-plank,  and  a  double  stream 
of  trucks,  drawn  and  propelled  by  stal- 
wart men,  go  down  under  huge  loads, 
and,  coming  up  empty,  run  and  wheel 
and  dodge  about,  appearing  always  on 
the  point  of,  but  never  actually  getting 
run  over. 

Through  all  the  confusion  the  num 
who  seems  to  have  the  least  to  do  stands 
([uietly  by  the  rail,  seeing  everything, 
but  saying  nothing,  unless  occasionally 
to  give  a  command  in  a  low  tone;  then, 
as  the  last  truck  load  is  on  the  move,  he 


touches  a  cord  at  his  hand,  a  bell  up  in 
the  pilot  house  tinkles,  a  few  quick 
strokes  on  the  big  bell  follow,  the  last 
man  rushes  over  the  plank,  which  is 
})ulled  aboard,  and  the  great  hawsers  are 
cast  off;  then,  again,  the  little  bell  up 
where  the  pilot  stands  signifies  that  the 
boat  is  from  thence  out  under  his  con- 
trol, and  he  is  responsible  for  her  safe- 
ty. Now.  down  along  the  wires  to  the 
ciigint^  room  the  message  goes;  we  hear 
file  long  holloAv  breathing  of  the  steam 
as  it  rushes  into  the  cylinder;  the  pon- 
derous lieam  above  tips  slowly  on  its  cen- 
ter; the  wheels  seem  stepping  on  the 
water  as  they  revolve;  the  great  mass 
swings  out  into  the  channel,  and  moves 
away  through  the  night  like  a  great 
peai'l  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmos- 
])hei'e.  A  little  shining  world  all  alone 
by  itself. 

Thus  we  saw  it  one  night  in  the  au- 
tumn of  "78.  \V(  means  the  professor 
and  myself.  Who  the  professor  is.  or 
what  he  professes,  doesn't  matter,  as 
long  as  this  is  a  non-professional  trip ; 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  considering  the 
field  selected  for  our  observations  to 
laiow  that  the  professor  is  not  actually 
stupendous,  either  in  length,  breadth  or 
thickness,  and  not  particiUar  about  his 
diet ;  perish  the  thought !  He  simply 
abstains  from  the  absorption  of  that 
mysterious  compound  known  as  hash, 
on  account  of  the  uncei-fainty  of  its 
origin.  Revolts  at  sight  of  sausages,  as 
it  is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a  dear 
little  dog  that  he  once  loved.  Can't  en- 
dui'c  cream  in  his  coff'ee,  because  it 
"looks  so,  floating  round  on  top,"  and 
whose  heart  bleeds  and  appetite  vanishes 
if  an  unlucky  fiy  chances  to  take  a  hot 
bath  in  his  tea.  To  these  peculiarities, 
add  a  disposition  to  see  the  fun  in  his 
own  forlornness,  and  with  boyishness 
dyed  in  the  wool,  the  professor  stands 
before  you.     As  for  the  author  of  this, 
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perhaps  the  k^ast  said  the  better,  lie 
hasn't  the  heart  to  say  anything  bad, 
and  a  determination  to  confine  himself 
strictly  to  facts,  interferes  somewhat 
with  the  glowing  enlogy  struggling  to 
find  vent;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  nature 
was  very  lavish  in  the  bestowal  of  longi- 
tude, although  not  noticeably  so  in  re- 
gard to  latitude,  giving  also  a  disposition 
to  dai-e,  and  a  physical  development 
capable  of  endui'ing  a  vast  amount  of 
arduous  rest,  (ioing— the  dainty  pro- 
fessor and  ease-loving  wi-iter,  enthu- 
siastic sportsnuin,  with  neither  gun,  rod, 
umbrella  or  other  instrument  of  death, 
armed  only  with  ske+eh  and  note-book, 
and  hearts  to  drink  in  the  glories  of  the 
great  wihl  woods — to  the  mountains  for 
health  and  strength  to  frames  not  over 
strong. 

We  found  oui'selves  on  lioard  the 
"Vermont,"  the  largest  of  the  Cham- 
}>lain  steamers;  and  as  it  swung  out  into 
the  channel,  went  out  forward,  up  odd 
litth'  ])i(M'es  of  stairway  and  canvas  side 
l)ills ;  ducked  under  and  clindied  over 
iron  rods  and  groped  along  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  b.urricane  deck  to  the  pilot- 
house. 

As  we  entered,  our  eyes  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness,  made  out  the 
form  of  Rockwell,  the  chief  pilot,  with 
two  assistants,  wrestling  with  the  many- 
spoked  Avheel,  Avhich  thro])bed  and  trem- 
bled as  they  forced  it  over  to  one  side, 
while  the  lights  ahead  seemed  to  swing 
swiftly  past  as  we  swept  aroinul  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  channel. 

A  (juick,  low  Avord  of  command,  and 
the  chain  rattled  and  the  wheel  spun 
around  like  lightning  as  they  jumped 
away  from  it. 

"Now,"  said  the  pilot. 
Six   hands   pattered   on   the   polished 
spokes,  and  the  air  seemed  full  of  claw- 
ing, jumping  shadows.    • 
' '  Over  with  her. 
The  wheel  creaked  and  snapped  with 


the  strain  l)rought  to  l)ear  on  it;  the 
lights  away  out  ahead,  thai  had  passed 
across  to  the  right,  now  raced  wildly 
back  to  the  left,  and  we  circled  around 
in  the  darkness,  out  of  which,  into  the 
circle  of  light  that  surrounded  us,  came 
reedy  shores  and  low  lines  of  bushes, 
seeming  almost  to  bi-ush  against  us  as 
we  passed. 

''Steady  now.  Good  evening,  gentle- 
men.'' 

Tlie  last  half  of  the  sentence,  while  it 
was  friendly,  was  evidently  intended  as 
a  sort  of  i-ecoiuiaissance.  It  had  inquiry 
in  it,  and  said  plainly,  "I  want  to  hear 
the  sound  of  your  voice." 

We  said,  "(lood  evening." 

"Up  a  little  — I  know  your  voice — 
steady— let  me  see— let  her  I'un— Oh, 
yes;  I  remember  now,"  and  he  greeted 
me  eordially  by  name.  "I  saw  you — 
hold  her  there— last  summer.  You  came 
\\\)  here,  and  this  other  gentleman  was 
with  you.  I  didn't  recognize  your  voice 
at  first— hard  over;  that  light's  out 
again— you  are  a  little  hoarse;  you  ought 
to  take  something  for  that." 

"We  were;  a  trip  to  the  mountains." 

He  said  "It  was  an  excellent  plan 
to— crowd  her  against  the  l)ank  there 
let  her  chaw  the  re-action  will  clear  her 
wished  he  could  lutf  a  point  boys  pass 
his  life  among  the  grand  things  hug  the 
shore  a  little  closer  and  look  through 
nature  u]i  to  nature's  wind  a  little  flawy, 
and  slie's  down  at  the  head.  Then  he 
sandwiched  Beecher  between  Susan  B. 
Anth(my  and  Victoria  C.  Woodhull; 
said  she  was  light  aft,  and  clawed  to 
starboard;  asked  if  we  could  fully  in- 
dorse Professor  Tyndall's  theory  of  neb- 
ula i'  hegira ;  ruined  the  reputation  of 
Andromedea  and  Cassiopia,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  by  hopelessly  entang- 
ling them  with  Butler  and  Massachusetts 
politics.  Thought  the  Greek  slave  a  per- 
fect figure ;  said  she  sucked  mud  through 
here,  sometimes,  and  they  had  to  be  care- 
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fill  of  her  Hues.  Wanted  to  know  if  we 
had  ^iveii  the  evolveinent  of  sohir  faeiila^ 
miieli  thoiijj'ht :  descended  with  Darwin 
to  our  remote  prog'enitors;  gyrated 
anions  the  wheelinu'  constedation  ;  float- 
ed awhih'  through  eternity;  touched  on 
the  creation :  paddled  around  with 
Noah;  got  lost  vvith  the  children  of  Is- 
rael :  skittered  along  down  through  the 
dark  ages;  said  it  wasn't  going  to  rain; 
which  suggested  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
and  Lot's  wife;  wondered  how  many 
the  Shah  averaged,  and  thought  he  was 
no  such  man  as  the  ridiculously  proper 
Joseph.  Admired  Joan  of  Arc  — said  she 
carried  an  awful  head  of  steam ;  but  her 
boilers  were  good,  undoubtedly,  or  Mr. 
Root  would  have  made  a  fuss  about  it. 
Then  he  wanted  our  opinion  as  to  the 
l)robable  origin  of  creative  energy  and 
of  the  cohesive  materialism  of  latent 
force.  Shades  of  Egypt !  the  professor 
wilted,  and  we  had  to  admit  that  INIoses 
himself  couldn't  get  us  out  of  the  scien- 
tific wilderness,  and  Rockwell  thought 
Moses  wasn't  much  of  a  pilot  any  way. 
And  sp(^aking  of  military  men,  he  said 
"FiiiL.  Sheridan  is  a  brick;  just  as  full 
of  fun  as  an  e^^ii  of  meat."  He  tells  the 
following,  which  the  general  himself  re- 
lated when  he,  with  the  president  and 
family,  passed  through  the  lake  in  1872. 
They  were  at  the  "Thousand  Islands." 
when  one  day  Sheridan  wandered  off 
alone  and  came  across  an  old  farmer, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation, 
and  ended  by  offering  him  a  drink  from 
his  brandy  flask.  The  old  fellow  took  a 
generous  draught ;  and,  when  pressed, 
even  a  second.  Then,  as  the  general  was 
leaving,  he  suddenly  bethought  himself 
that  he  would  like  to  know  who  it  was 
that  carried  such  good  liquor.  ' '  Who  be 
ye  ? "  said  he.  ' '  Who  've  I  had  the  honor 
of   drinking  with?" 

"^[y  name's  Sheridan."  said  the  (Jen- 
eral.     "No,  be  it  though;  ve  ain't  anv 


relation  to  (rl)u  ral  Sheridan,  be  ye?" 

"Well,  rathei-.  I 'in  General  Sheri- 
dan !" 

"Ye  (liii'l  flioKfjIi."  said  the  old  far- 
mer, who  had  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  hero  of  Winchester,  whom  he  consid- 
ered the  greatest  man  living,  hardly  able 
to  believe  that  he  understood  aright, 
'"hev  I  been  drinking  with  Gineral  Sher- 
idan himself?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  little  Phil,  pompous- 
ly straightening  up  and  enjoying  the 
effects  of  his  words,  "you  have  had  the 
lionor  of  a  drink  out  of  General  Philip 
Sheridan's  own  brandy  flask." 

The  old  chap  gazed  at  the  short,  thick- 
set form  before  him,  then  a  "sold"  ex- 
pression came  over  him,  and  his  look  of 
blended  wonder  and  reverence  changed 
to  disgust,  as  he  growded  out,  "Not — by 
—  a— damn  — sitei—little  —  feller  —  Gin- 
eral —  Shei'idan's  ovei"  —  seven — feet — 
high." 

Phil  left,  feeling  that  he  had  tried  to 
])ass  himself  off  for  a  great  man,  and 
been  caught  in  the  act. 

f  7h  he  rontinued). 

ONE  ON  JOE. 

^Froiii  the  ]Vildernc!is  Clarion. J 
(Our  society  correspondent  sends  us 
the  following  gra[)hic  account  of  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  at  the  Cor- 
ners recentiy  and  which  has  been  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  there  for 
several  days.  The  neighbors  all  agree 
that  it  is  a  good  one  on  our  esteemed 
subscriber). 

Joe  Biiggses  wife  \\'as  makinamessof 
doughnuts  the  other  day  and  when  she  got 
through  she  })f)ured  the  lard  into  a  teacup 
just  as  Joe  was  sittin  down  to  dinner. 
Pretty  soon  Joe  wanted  to  know  wdiat  in 
Sam  Hill  was  the  matter  with  the  cott'ee 
and  his  wife  says  to  him  "That  aiiit  cof- 
fee, Joe — That's  the  doughiuit  lard  " 

Joe  is  doing  i)retty  well  now  but  sa^ys 
he  feels  just  like  a  l)ox  of  axle  grease. 


By  SMITH  D.  FRY 


HEN  you  are  in  Europe, 
be  sure  to  go  to  Ghent 
and  hear  the  legend  nar- 
rated. Or,  if  you  can- 
not do  that,  procure  some 
old  folklore  book,  and 
read  it.  Or,  better  still,  get  some  good 
old  burgher,  wherever  you  may  be,  to 
tell  it  to  you ;  and  you  pay  for  his  daily 
"staff  of  life."  The  reproducer  has  been 
unable  to  find  it  in  any  publication  in 
this  country. 

Otto  Holstein  was  the  son  of  an  ex- 
pert moulder.  When  Otto  was  born,  his 
father  declared  that  he  should  become  a 
priest.  So,  from  his  babyhood,  Otto  was 
made  to  understand  that  his  earth-life 
was  mortgaged  to  the  church.  This  seem- 
ed to  be  quite  natural  to  the  child,  and  he 
mingled  only  with  churchly  people.  In 
an  indolent  way,  he  absorbed  the  Bible 
stories  and  the  lessons  drawn  from  them 
by  the  learned  and  the  superstitious. 

Wars  were  frequent,  and  always  im- 
minent, so  the  foundry  was  busy,  casting 
cannons.  Otto  carried  dinner  pails  to 
his  father,  and  saw  the  molten  iron  pour- 
ed into  the  moulds.  He  was  fascinated, 
and  secured  permission  to  remain  and 
watch  the  work  of  his  father.  Instinc- 
tively or  intuitively,  the  child  began  seek- 
ing sand  and  making  moulds  of  all  sorts. 
Before  the  great  demand  for  cannons, 
Otto's  father  had  been  a  bell-caster.  He 
had  always  been  kept  busy  at  the  foun- 


dry, making  chime  bells.  Thus,  when  a 
very  small  lad.  Otto  Vvatched  his  father 
moulding  the  chimes.  Every  little  bit 
of  the  work  he  watched,  until  he  under- 
stood all  of  it.  He  saw  the  moulds  made. 
He  watched  as  the  iron  was  poured  into 
them;  then  he  saw  the  moulds  broken, 
the  bells  taken  forth  and  tested.  He 
watched,  waited,  and  listened.  More  and 
more,  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  chimes. 
Otto  made  little  moulds,  and  he  made 
little  bells.  He  made  them  in  all  sort'? 
of  fancy  shapes.  Such  bells  as  the  child 
moulded  had  never  before  been  seen;, 
but  they  were  all  beautiful.  They  excit- 
ed all  sorts  of  comment,  and  a  great  deal 
of  commendation. 

When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his 
father  told  him  that  he  must  go  to 
school  and  commence  the  study  of  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  preliminary  to  hjs 
training  for  the  priesthood.  Otto,  the 
obedient;  Otto,  the  gentle;  Otto,  the 
filial,  one  evening  surprised  his  father 
and  mother,  and  also  their  aged  parents, 
by  saying: 
'  "It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall 
be  a  priest.  I  shall  be  a  moulder,  like 
my  father." 

"Thou  shalt  never  be  a  drudge  in  that 
kind  of  work,  as  thy  father  has  been," 
said  Otto's  father  most  strenuously. 

"I  shall  never  be  a  drudge,  my  papa," 
replied   Otto.     "It  is  the   will  of   God 


CHERUBIM  CHIMES. 


that  I  shall  make  a  chime  fit  for  the 
choir  of  the  angels  in  Heaven.  I  shall 
make  the  Cherubim  Chimes,  and  they 
shall  last  forever,  when  our  priests  shall 
be  forgotten," 

Father  and  Mother  Holstein,  and  their 
aged  parents,  consulted  long  and  earn- 
estly. They  reached  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  speech  from  a  child  indicated  an 
inspiration ;  and  they  decided  that  he 
must  not  be  opposed,  but  encouraged. 
Consequently,  one  morning,  after  break- 
fast. Otto's  father  said  to  him : 

"Otto,  my  son,  since  it  is  the  will  of 
God,  thou  must  now  begin  to  be  a 
moulder.  Thou  shalt  go  to  work  with 
me  this  day." 

"Glory  be  to  God!"  shouted  Otto.  "I 
shall  make  the  Cherubim  Chimes." 

"Yes,  my  son,  thou  shalt  make  the 
Cherubim  Chimes.  The  master  workman 
is  interested  in  what  hath  been  said,  and 
decided  that  thou  shalt  work,  only 
half  days.  He  is  interested  in  the 
Cherubim  Chimes,  and  declares  that 
thou  shalt  sleep  late,  and  work 
but  little,  giving  ample  time  to 
thee  for  prayer  as  well  as  thought  and 
work.  The  master  workman  shall  say 
when  the  work  of  full  days  shall  begin." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Cherubim  Chimes.  Otto 
was  given  no  responsibility  until  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age ;  and  then  to  the 
marvel  of  Ghent,  he  was  permitted  to 
"try  his  hand,"  on  a  chime  of  bells.  The 
lad  claimed  that  he  could  do  precisely 
the  kind  of  work  that  his  father  had 
done  before  his  eyes  so  many  times.  He 
was  given  a  chance.  His  father  was 
busy  directing  the  casting  of  cannons ; 
and  the  bells  were  needed. 

Ample  time  was  given  Otto ;  unlimited 
time  in  fact.  One  day  at  noon  he  went 
home  to  dinner,  and  when  he  returned, 
still  dressed  in  his  working  clothes, 
Gretchen  Schmidt  came  with  him.  Like 
a  beautiful  bouquet  she  came  upon  the 
scene.  Her  flaxen  hair  in  superabund- 
ance, was  plaited  and  twisted  by  her 
mother,  who  was  the  best  hair-dresser  in 
Ghent.  Her  ruddy  cheeks  were  the 
deeper  crimson  because  of  the  excitement 


of  the  occasion.     Otto's  father  met  them 
and  said : 

"My  son,  what  meaneth  this,  that 
Gretchen  is  here  in  this  working  place, 
all  dressed  in  her  finest,  while  thou  art 
meanly  clad?" 

"Let  me  answer.  Papa  Holstein,"  said 
Gretchen.  "Long,  long  ago,  for  so  it 
seemeth  although  we  are  yet  young.  Otto 
promised  to  make  the  Cherubim  Chimes 
to  peal  forth  our  wedding.  Now  that 
this  his  first  chime  is  to  be  born,  he  per- 
mits me  to  come  and  see  the  work, 
as  becometh  one  who  will  be  his  wife." 

"Well  said  for  a  baby,"  said  Otto's 
father. 

"I  am  no  longer  a  baby,"  proudly  an- 
swered Gretchen.  "I  am  eight  years  old, 
and  nearly  nine." 

That  afternoon  Otto,  not  yet  thirteen 
years  of  age,  broke  the  moulds  and  took 
forth  the  shining  bells.'  He  gave  them 
the  preliminary  test  and  was  satisfied, 
and  then  he  kissed  his  little  sweetheart, 
and  said  to  her  so  that  all  present  could 
hear : 

"So  soon  as  I  am  a  man  grown,  the 
Cherubim  Chimes  shall  be  completed  and 
we  shall  be  wed." 

"And  I  shall  wait  for  thee,  my  Otto." 
said  little  Gretchen,  as  she  courtsied  to 
Otto's  father  and  then,  like  a  fairy,  dis- 
appeared. 

When  Otto  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  was  given  entire  charge  of  the  bell- 
casting  department  of  the  foundry.  The 
master  at  Erlungen  claimed  that  Otto 
injected  something  chemical  into  the  ore 
while  it  was  heating ;  for  the  whole  Neth- 
erlands and  the  contiguous  country 
claimed  and  believed  that  Otto's  bells 
had  greater  depth  and  purity  of  tone 
than  any  bells  ever  cast.  The  foundry 
alwavs  had  more  orders  than  it  could 
fill. 

When  Otto  was  twenty  years  old  his 
neighbor-sweetheart  Gretchen  came  to 
the  Holstein  humble  home,  and  Otto 
greeted  her  with  a  kiss,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  his  father  and  mother,  he  said : 

"Papa  and  Mamma,  my  Gretchen  is 
waiting  for  me.  She  will  love  no  one 
else,  and  look  at  no  other  young  man. 
She  is  to  be  mine  when  the  Cherubim 


'■So  soon  as  the  Cherubim  Chimes  shall  be  co  npleted,  we  shall  be  wed. 
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Chimes  come  forth  from  the  moulds. 
Then,  if  not  sooner,  I  shall  leave  the  Er- 
langen  works.  My  chimes  are  called 
wonders,  but  my  salary  is  shamefully 
small.  Other  foundries  want  me,  and  I 
shall  go  with  my  Gretchen,  when  I  am 
twenty-one  years  old."" 

"And  I  shall  wait  for  thee,  my  Otto," 
said  Gretchen,  smiling  radiantly,  so  that 
her  beautiful  face  was  angelic  and  heav- 
enly. 

Otto  was  lacking  one  month  of  his 
twenty-first  year  when  he  told  his  father 
and  mother  one  evening,  that  he  had 
given  the  master  at  Erlangen  notice  that 
he  would  leave  his  service  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday. 

"But  where  wilt  thou  go,  my  son?" 
inquired  his  mother  most  anxiously. 

"Madame  Taulelle,  the  lady  from  Paris 
who  has  long  admired  my  bells,  has 
heard  the  story  of  my  Cherubim  Chimes, 
and  she  says  that  she  will  set  up  a 
foundry  for  me ;  and  she  will." 

"But,  my  son,  thou  art  not  a  business 
man.  and  suppose  failure  should  result. 
What  wilt  thou  do?"  said  his  careful 
father. 

"Yes,  my  son,"  said  his  mother,  "re- 
member that  Papa  is  growing  old,  and 
who  will  care  for  Mamma  when  he  is 
feeble,  or  dead?  Is  it  not  better,  my 
son,  for  thee  to  bring  Gretchen  here 
to  dwell  with  us,  and  keep  thou  thy 
position?"  __ 

"No,  my  Mamma,"  replied  Otto,  as  he 
put  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her 
silver-crowned  brow.  "The  master  at 
Erlangen  will  not  permit  me  to  have 
moulds  for  my  Cherubim  Chimes,  and 
that  is  my  life  work.  Our  good  angeh 
have  sent  Madame  -Taulelle,  and  she  will 
establish  the  foundry.  They  have  sent 
her  here  with  ample  means,  and  they 
will  make  the  business  prosper.  Before 
long,  mv  Mamma,  thou  shalt  hear  the 
Cherubim  Chimes,  and  then  thou  shalt 
welcome  my  Gretchen,  thy  daughter." 

"Yes,  Mamma  Holstein,  I  shall  be  thy 
loving  daughter,"  said  Gretchen  as  she 
entered  the  door.  "I  heard  Otto  telling 
thee ;  and  he  is  right.  As  soon  as  the 
Cherubim  Chimes  are  heard,  I  shall  be 
thy  daughter.    Otto  is  a  holy  man,  and 


his  13  0.  holy  work.  It  will  succeed.  This 
is  a  holy  day,  the  Sabbath,  and  I  have 
been  praying  for  the  early  success  of  the 
Cherubim  Chimes." 

True  to  her  word,  Madame  Taulelle 
furnished  the  means,  and  lavishly.  She 
did  not  stint  the  voungf  man.  So  it  was 
that  Otto  established  a  great  foundry 
which  was  modeled  altogether  out  of  the 
practical  ideas  which  he  had  evolved 
from  his  experience.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted he  assumed  charge  as  master  and 
proprietor.  During  the  building  period, 
Madame  Taulelle  advanced  him  a  week- 
ly amount,  equal  to  .what  his  salary  had 
been,  and  this,  together  with  all  the  other 
liberal  advances^  he  agreed  to  pay  back 
to  her  when  the  days  of  prosperity  should 
come.    And  they  came. 

"I  am  still  waiting  for  thee,  my  Otto." 
said  Gretchen  on  his  twenty-fourth  birth- 
day. "The  Cherubim  Chimes  are  now 
a  part  of  my  life  as  well  as  a  part  of 
thine.  Our  childhood  dream  shall  be 
the  realitv  of  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood." 

"I  can  make  the  chimes  any  day,  but 
for  thee,  my  Gretchen."  replied  Otto. 

"True,  my  Otto,"  she  answered,  "but 
first  pay  off  thy  obligation  to  Madame 
Taulelle.  Thou  mightest  not  live  long 
after  thy  life  work  hath  been  done,  and 
this  debt  must  first  be  paid." 

Otto  had  been  prospering.  His  foun- 
dry was  one  of  the  finest  that  had  ever 
been  established,  and  it  had  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Otto's  work  was  the 
best  in  the  land,  and  he  had  been  rapidly 
paying  ofif  his  debt ;  but  yet  there  were 
two  thousand  dollars  to  be  earned  and 
paid.     Madame  Taulelle  often  said: 

"Make  thy  Cherubim  Chimes  without 
further  delay.  I  care  not  for  the  money. 
I  would  rather  give  it  thee  outright, 
than  have  thee  delay  thy  life  work."  But 
Gretchen_  held  him  back,  and  it  was  well 
that  she  did.  On  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day the  last  thaler  was  paid,  and  Otto 
was  sole  proprietor  of  the  foundry.  Then, 
with  feverish  interest,  he  began  the 
moulding  of  the  Cherubim  Chimes.  With 
liberal  wage  he  employed  a  master  for 
the  foundry,  while  he  devoted  himself  to 
the    making    of  the  Cherubim   Chimes, 


'At  last!   At  last!   My  wedding  bells!    My  Cherubim   Chimes!' 
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Day  and  niglit,  without  slee}),  and  some- 
times without  food,  he  worked  Hke  one 
mad.  Gretchen  came  to  him  and  led  him 
awa}'  from  the  moulds  to  breakfast,  din- 
ners  and    suppers   which    she   had   pre- 

>ared  for  him.      His    old    mother    and 

ather  seldom  saw  him.  Gretchen  took 
charge  of  him.  One  evening,  she  made 
him  take  a  powder  which  the  apothecary 

ad  given  to  her;  and  that  night  he  slept. 
"Oh,  my  Gretchen,"  he  said  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  "I  am  young  and  strong.  I 
have  slept  well,  but  I  dreamed.  My 
Cherubim  Chimes  shall  not  be  always 
alike.  They  shall  be  sad  for  funeral  oc- 
casions, but  they  shall  be  joyful  for  wed- 
dings and  joyful  occasions.  They  shall 
be  as  responsive  to  the  touch  as  a  grand 
organ.  I  shall  complete  them  in  another 
week." 

At  last,  the  moulds  were  completed. 
At  last  C)tto  compounded  his  own  bell 
metal.  What  additional  alloy  he  gave  to 
it,  no  one  then  knew ;  and  nobody  until 
this  day  knows.  But,  when,  after  a  care- 
fully calculated  time  the  moulds  were 
taken  from  a  well-tempered  heat,  the 
gradually  cooling  process  was  supervised 
bv  Otto  ;  his  Gretchen  always  by  his  side. 
When  the  moulds  were  broken  and  the 
bells  taken  forth,  they  shone  as  thous^h 
glistening  with  tlie  glintings  of  omnipo- 
tent beauty. 

Tenderly  as  though  they  were  angels 
from  the  great  white  throne.  Otto 
handled  the  bells.  He  alone  should 
mount  them  and  prepare  them,  until 
Madame  Taulelle's  master  came  from 
Paris.  He  tried  them  very  gently.  No 
one  half  a  block  away  could  hear  his 
touch.    But,  when  he  finally  said  to  Otto : 

"These  bells  came  from  heaven 
direct." 

Otto  swooned :  He  looked  like  death 
itself.  Gretchen  held  him  until  the  doc- 
tor came.  Three  months  Otto  was  ill, 
a  greater  part  of  the  time  delirious.  But, 
he  recovered.  Meantime,  the  Cherubim 
Chimes  had  been  imder  lock  and  kev. 
Gretchen  would  permit  no  one  even  to 
look  within  their  lodging  place.  But.  as 
soon  as  Otto  was  ready  to  go  forth,  he 
ordered  that  the  Cherubim  Chimes  be 
moimted  in  the  bclfrv  of  the  Cathedral. 


He  gave  the  Chimes  to  his  native  city. 
Under  the  hand  of  the  master  from 
Paris,  the  Cherubim  Chimes  startled  the 
people  of  Ghent  at  sunrise.  People 
thronged  toward  the  Cathedral,  and, 
there,  before  the  altar,  Gretchen,  the 
beautiful,  and  Otto,  the  stalwart,  were 
wedded  to  the  music  of  the  Cherubim 
Chimes.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  Otto, 
a  glorious  day  for  Gretchen;  a  day  of 
perfect  happiness  for  Otto's  father  and 
mother.  Gretchen  was  an  orphan,  and 
she  became  a  dutiful,  loving  daughter  to 
Otto's  mother.  Plappiness  everlasting 
seemed  their  portion. 

But  the  entire  Netherlands  seemed  to 
be  a  continuous  battlefield.  One  even- 
ing they  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
Ghent,  and  two  long  years  elapsed  be- 
fore they  could  return.  And  then,  they 
found  that  death  had  claimed  Papa  and 
Mamma  Holstein.  They  found  that  the 
foundry  had  been  dismantled,  but  that 
it  could  be  speedily  restored  to  a  condi- 
tion of  usefulness.  Otto  went  to  work 
with  royal  will  and  soon  had  business 
booming  again,  despite  the  fact  that  pov- 
erty had  followed  in  the  wake  of  war. 

And  then,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
finally  restored  and  opened,  they  could 
not  keep  from  Otto  the  awful  fact  that 
the  Cherubim  Chimes  had  been  carried 
awav  bv  one  of  the  invadingr  armies. 
From  that  day  Otto  lost  all  interest  in 
business.  Gretchen  besought  him  to 
make  another  Cherubim  Chime,  but  his 
replv  always  was. 

"One  only,  one  only.  There  cannot 
be  another.  I  will  seek  until  I  find  it.  I 
must  go  seeking.     I  shall  go  seeking." 

Gretchen  employed  a  competent  mas- 
ter workman.  She  provided  Otto  with 
everything  needed  for  a  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent which  might  last  for  months. 
He  would  not  let  her  accompany  him. 
She  had  been  always  cheerfully  obedient 
to  him,  and  so  she  remained  at  home  to 
look  after  the  business.  Otto  held  her 
in  his  arms  for  a  long  while,  and  then 
lie  said : 

"Our  wedding  bells,  my  Gretchen. 
shall  come  back  to  the  Cathedral  belfrv. 
T  shall  seek  them,  the  world  over." 

Gretchen  did  not   for  a   moment    im- 
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agine  that  she  was  looking  upon  her  lov- 
ing husband  for  the  last  time.  But  it 
was  so.  There  were  no  postal  facilities. 
There  were  no  railroads,  no  telegraphs, 
no  telephones.  On  and  on  from  town  to 
city  and  from  city  to  town,  hopeful  Otto 
trudged.  People  pitied  and  aided  the 
man  who  grew  aged  rapidly,  and  then 
more  rapidly  decrepit.  Wherever  he  told 
his  story  of  the  Cherubim  Chimes,  peo- 
ple seemed  to  have  heard  of  it ;  but  they 
knew  not  where  the  famous  Chimes  had 
been  taken. 

They  gave  the  traveler  food  and  shel- 
ter, and  also  raiment.  Occasionally  he 
was  lifted  along  the  highway  by  travel- 
ers in  coaches.  On,  on,  on  he  went. 
When  he  was  scarcely  able  to  arise  and 
clothe  himself,  he  kept  going  onward ; 
he  knew  not  whither. 

One  evening  a  trembling,  white-haired 
old  man,  meanly  clad  but  with  a  face  in- 
dicating marvelous  intellectuality,  really 
spirituality,  begged  a  boatman  to  ferry 
him  over  a  stream  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
boatman  did  so.  While  they  were  in 
mid-stream,  the  vesper  bells  began  ring- 
ing on  the  other  side,  and  the  old  man 
stood  up  in  the  boat  shouting: 

"At  last!  At  last!  My  wedding 
bells !    My  Cherubim  Chimes !" 


"O  s'pose  ye  loike  th'  bells,"  said  the 
boatman.  "They  was  brought  here  afther 
tir  wars.  Some  folks  says  that  the  Saints 
sent  thim  to  th'  Convint." 

Turning  to  the  boatman,  the  old  man 
smiled.  Then,  sitting:  down  and  cover- 
ing  his  face  v/ith  his  hands,  he  sobbed ; 
and  the  boatman  saw  tears  trickling 
down  his  almost  fleshless  fingers,  as  he 
swayed  to  and  fro  to  the  nuisic  of  the 
chillies. 

When  the  boatman  landed,  the  old  man 
remained  motionless.  The  bells  were  vet 
ringing,  and  some  master  hand  was 
i:)laying- : 

"Ein  feste  burg  ist  unser  Gott.'' 

Realizing  that  the  old  man  was  strong- 
ly affected  by  the  bells,  the  boatman 
stood  waiting  patiently,  almost  reverent- 
ly, and  with  some  degree  of  awe.  Sev- 
eral times,  however,  he  urged  the  old 
man  to  come  forth ;  but  received  no  re- 
sponse. Finally,  taking  him  by  one  slen- 
der arm,  he  found  his  strange  passenger 
quivering  with  the  chill  of  dissolution. 

Otto  Holstein  was  dead.  He  had  gone 
to  meet  and  mingle  with  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim ;  his  simple  sacred  soul  envel- 
oped in  the  heavenly  harmony  of  his  own 
"Cherubim  Chimes." 
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ETER  THE  GREAT  had  nerve  and  a  long  head,  else  he  never  would 
have  gone  into  the  swamp  to  stake  out  what  was  to  be  the  future 
capital  of  the  great  Russian  Empire.     This  he  did  in  founding  the 
city  St,  Petersburg,  where  the  level  country  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva    spreads    out    into   marshlands     and     low     islands     in     the 
Gulf  of  Finland.     To-day  it  stands  a  magnificent  city,  with  broad 
splendid      palaces,      apparently     one     of     the     most     solid     of 
and  yet  the  stone  out  of  which  it  was  built,  and  much  of  the  land  itself  on 
which  it  stands  was  brought  from  a  distance  or  dug 
up  out  of  the  bottom  and  held  in  place  by  deeply  driven 
piles  and  stone  walls,  that  divide  the  solid  portions 
from  the  water-ways,  stretching  through  it  in  many 
directions.     Not  only  was  this  process  of  land-build- 
ing carried  on  in  the  city  proper,  but  it  was  continued 
outside  in  reclaiming  sections,  now  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,   and  in   far-reaching  parks   shaded  by 
splendid   trees.     And   his   successors  have  made  this 
fenland  a  seaport  by  deep  dredging  and  long  double 
lines  of  stone  and  earthworks,  extending  outward  for 
miles  to  deep  water.     I  saw  the  boat  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  paddled  about  while  planning  the  streets  of 
his  future  city ;  went  through  the  little  log  house  in 
which  he  lived;  was — as  a  special  favor,  which  cost 
sundry  copecks — permitted  to  sit  in  the  sleigh  which 
he  made  with  his  very  hands,  and  held  in  mv  own  the 
iron  rod  which  he  carried  about  as  a  cane  when  he 
went  out  o'nights  to  see  how  his  subjects  were  con- 
ducting themselves  at  ofif  hours. 

Peter  the  Great  was  practical  as  well  as  a  genius. 
He  stands  out  a  remarkable  figure,  from  a  background 
of  barbarism.  ^  With  all  his  virility,  which  suggests 
coarseness,  he  was  curiously  enough  an  artist,  as  wit- 
ness some  of  the  really  remarkable  specimens  of  ivory 
carving  done  by  him  and  preserved  among  other  prec- 
ious relics  of  his  day.  He  became  a  common  workman 
in  other  lands  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  things 
in  which  he  felt  his  people  were  deficient.  He  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship  among  shipbuilders  in  Holland 
GUAKD  AT  pALACK  GATE       and  England,  then  taught  his  own  workmen  the  better 
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use  of  tools  pertaining  to  the  art.  He 
evidently  had  an  eye  for,  and  a  hand  in, 
almost  everything  that  was  going,  and 
while  history  does  not  hold  him  up  as  a 
model  for  the  Christian  young  men  of 
the  country  to  follow,  he  certainly  did 
put  his  country  on  a  higher  footing  and 
left  it  very  much  nearer  what  might  be 
termed  a  saving  civilization  than  he 
found  it. 

The  impression  that   Peter  the  Great 


c|ucstionably  have  protruded  if  I  had 
been  permitted  to  get  inside  them)  did 
not  suggest  the  possibility  of  mistake. 
The  guide  steadil\-  maintained  that  Peter 
the  Great  was  seven  feet  high.  The 
grand  equestrian  statue  standing  out  in 
the  square  near  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral, 
represents  him  as  a  long  man,  else  the 
magnificent  stone  horse  he  bestrides  is 
a  vastly  enlarged  representation  of  a 
diminutive    original.        His    deeds    were 
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was  great  in  stature  is  common.  My 
Hermitage  guide^ — one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent— insisted  that  Peter  the  Great 
was  seven  feet  in  height.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  iron  rod  which  I  then  held 
in  my  hand,  which  they  said  was  Peter's 
walking  cane  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
even  short  for  me,  but  this  was  not  at 
all  convincing.  The  suit  of  clothing  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  cabinets  in  the  Her- 
mitage (through  which  my  own  some- 
what extended  legs  and  arms  would  un- 


unquestionably  great,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably remain  the  strongest  figure  that 
Russian  history  will  ever  know. 

The  Russian  is  naturally  devout.  His 
religion  is  an  every  day  aflfair.  The 
priest  is  much  in  evidence.  He  repre- 
sents the  Holy  Orthodox  Church.  Bigot- 
ed? Perhaps.  The  fellow  who  differs 
from  us  is  always  more  or  less  so  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  difference.  The 
Russian  mass  does  not  impress  one  as 
easily  amenable  to  law,  yet  his  religion 
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is  a  law  of  peace  and  its  practice  natur- 
ally makes  for  nniversal  good.  In  earn- 
est, unreasoning  aggressive  faith,  it 
probably  approaches  nearer  to  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Crusaders  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  country  and  as  the  Cru- 
saders in  the  pursuit  of  a  beautiful  ideal 
violated  all  its  higher  principles,  so  no 
doubt  has  the  Russian  enthusiast  with 
spirit  inflamed  by  bloody  minded  leaders 
metes  out  to  the  Jew  what  the  Crusaders 
did  to  the  Moslem. 

The  lack  of  relig- 
ious belief  in  Russia 
is  Nihilism. 

Along  the  streets  at 
intervals  are  churches 
where  people,  from 
early  morning  until 
late  at  night,  come  to 
worship.  Shrines  are 
on  the  open  streets 
A'here  the  devout  Rus- 
sian dofifs  his  cap  and 
crosses  himself.  Some- 
times he  kneels  before 
some  public  altar  and 
the  pedestrian  must 
step  aside  to  pass. 
There  are  many 
"icons"  of  varying 
sizes,    ranging    from 


the  tiny  picture  of 
Christ  or  of  the 
Holy  Mother  and 
Divine  Child  that 
may  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  to  the 
great  famed  pict- 
ure of  the  Cathe- 
dral. These  holy 
pictures  usually 
have  only  the  face 
and  hands  painted, 
while  the  drapery 
is  of  silver  or  gold, 
set  with  precious 
stones,  or  in  the 
cheaper  ones,  of 
brass,  hammered 
or  engraved  to 
show  detail  of  fold 
and  ornament.  You 
will  see  these  icons 
in  man}-  ])ublic  places  of  entertainment, 
in  hotels,  restaurants  and  places  where 
drinks  are  sold,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries would  hardly  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing a  religious  trend.  You  will  see  them 
in  stores,  in  shops,  in  private  houses, 
sometimes  two  or  three  which  may  be  in 
memory  of  departed  friends  or  relatives, 
each  subject  to  a  certain  reverence  that 
in  some  cases  might  verge  on  adoration, 
and  before  them,  often,  a  light  kept  con- 
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tinually  burning.  In  the  churches  they 
form  a  large  part  of  the  holy  decoration^ 
In  some  instances  they  are  of  immense 
value.  In  some  churches  these  sacred 
pictures  almost  entirely  hide  the  original 
walls  and  columns  of  the  building. 

The  streets  of 
St.      Petersburg 
are    delightfully 
clean,     and     the 
whole     city,     so 
far  as  I  saw.  a 
model  of  order. 
These    watchful 
Ktissian      police 
were,  it  is  true, 
to       be       found 
cverywh  ere  — 
presumably 
seeking    foreign 
blood,    but    pos- 
sibly in  the  per- 
f  o  r  m  a  n  c  e  of 
their  duties. 

The    city    has 
a  population  of 
over    a    millioti 
souls  and  about 
2,500       droshky 
drivers.         This 
creature  is  in  a 
class  by  himself 
and  is  a  pictur- 
esque figure.  He 
is  in  uniform  by 
law,    with    bell- 
crowned  hat  and 
long  robe  like  a 
dressing     gown 
reaching  almost 
to  the  feet,  but- 
toned closely  in 
the   warmest   of 
weather,  padded 
and  quilted,  and 
gathered  with  a 
cord    about   the 

waist.  There  is  a  moderate  tarifif  es- 
tablished by  law,  but  you  do  well  all  the 
same  to  make  a  bargain  here  as  with 
this  class  the  world  over.  He  is  noisy, 
but  that  is  the  way  of  the  species.       He 

doesn't  understand  his  own  language 

I  tried  it  on  him,  using  choice  Russian, 


as  given  in  my  phrase  book— but  it  didn't 
work.  He  drives  fast  enough  because 
It  IS  the  fashion.  When  he  stops  he 
goes  promptly  to  sleep  in  his  seat.  This 
IS  against  the  law,  but  I  did  not  notice  in 
any  mstance  where  trouble  came  to  the 


AN  ORTHODOX  PRIEST 

driver  because  of  his  little  lapse.  The 
police  may  be  terrible  fellows,  to  whom 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  show  the  slight- 
est disrespect ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  these 
same  droshky  drivers  "sass"  back,  and 
make  good  their  point  sometimes  with  a 
noise  and  fury  that  would  indicate  that 
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that  nothing-  sliort  of  blood  would  sat- 
isfy them — and  in  a  manner  that  would 
call  for  a  good  clubbing  if  indulged  in 
in  other  countries.       There  seems  to  be 


pictures  of  the  common  things  sold  with- 
in. As  for  the  Russian  people  gen- 
erally, no  doubt  there  are  low  classes  as 
may  be  found  anywhere  when  sought, 
but   we   who   were 
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OF    HAMMERED    BRASS. 


more  freedom  of  speech  in  St.  Petersburg 
than  in  Ne\\'  York. 

The  laboring  class  is  ignorant  un- 
doubtedly. Few  can  read  or  write,  but 
— can  anyone  blame  them  in  face  of  the 
Russian  alphabet,  where  they  use  our 
letters  with  the  "R's''  and  "L's*'  bottom 
end  up,  and  hind  side  before,  and  throw 
in  a  lot  of  extra  characters,  and  a  num- 
ber of  numerals  for  good  measure  ?  They 
know  their  own  weakness,  and  instead 
of  lettered  signs,  it  is  common  to  show 


not  specially  look- 
ing for  examples 
did  not  cultivate 
the  dregs,  and  lim- 
ited time  did  not 
admit  of  our  ac- 
cepting invitations 
to  reside  with  the 
nobility,  so  the  ac- 
tual status  of  the 
nation  cannot  be 
settled  here.  But 
the  great  middle 
class  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  a 
country  depends, 
appeared,  in  the 
common  matter  of 
courtesy,  as  among 
the  best  I  had  seen 
in  any  country.  In 
the  storekeepers, 
where  we  occa- 
sionally found  one 
who  could  speak 
English,  there  was 
a  disposition  evi- 
denced to  do  ev- 
erything possible 
to  oblige.  I  have 
h  a  d  tradesmen 
leave  the  counter 
and  go  several 
doors  away  from 
their  own  to  point 
out  a  place  where 
I  could  procure  an 
an  article  which  they  did  not  happen 
to  have,  and  a  number  of  times  they 
sent  boys  to  show  me  the  way.  when 
thev  could  not  possibly  hope  to  gain  any- 
thing more  than  thanks  out  of  the  trans- 
action. They  were  universally  cour- 
teous without  any  of  the  servility  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  down-trodden 
j^eople.  T  shall  not  attempt  to  settle 
ethical  questions  presented  by  Russia  to- 
day. I  differ  from  most  Americans  in 
not  knowing  all  about  it.      Yet  if  niem- 
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ory  does  not  fail  me,  we  had  some  lit- 
tle troubles  of  our  own  during  the  re- 
construction period  in  the  South — and 
some  advice  from  Russia. 

I  witnessed  the  funeral  of  a  noble 
from  St.  Isaacs.  First  came  a  magni- 
ficent catafalque  drawn  by  black-gar- 
mented horses,  led  by  men  in  somber  un- 
iforms. Following  came  other  nobles 
in  splendid  mourning.  All  but  the  dead 
walk.  From  highest  to  humblest  liv- 
ing follow  on  foot.  Another  picture 
that  will  remain  long  in  my  memory  was 
of  a  single  springless  truck,  on  which 
was  a  rude  box,  over  which  a  black  cloth 
had  been  thrown.  It  was  drawn  by  a 
poor,  bony  horse  and  was  coming  slowly 
down  tiie  middle  of  the  street  in  a 
drenching  rain  storm.  And  behind, 
feeblv  tottering  over  the  wet  stones  came 
an  old  woman— alone. 

A  necessity  with  one  who  'does  not 
speak  Russian  is  the  ''portier,"  who  is 
expected  to  make  the  jargon  of  the  na- 
tives plain.  To  the  portier  you  must 
look  for  all  the  information  required.  He 
is  gifted  with  rare  ability  and  knows  all 
languages.  He  tells  you  where  to  go ; 
what  to  see  ;  is  the  intermediary  between 
vou  and  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  on 
the  one  hand  and  those  who  serve  on  the 
other.  He  engages  your  guide  and 
vour  droshky  for  you ;  sees  that  you  are 
not  overcharged  for  service  or  imposed 
upon  by  those  who  would  take  advan- 
tage ;  a  n  d  i  n 
short,  is  guide  f^^ 
(  by  p  r  o  X  y), 
philosopher  and 
friend,  leaving 
the  special  guide 
he  furnishes  you 
to  show  you 
w^herever  you 
may  go  outside 
his  d  o  m  a  i  n, 
which  is  the 
grand  portal  of 
the  hotel  a  t 
which  you  are 
stopping.  O  f 
course  you  are 
expected  to  fee 
him     rather 


handsomcl;^-,  but  you  feel  that  it  is  mor.cy 
well  expended,  and  to  fail  in  this  would 
write  you  down  as  one  unworthy  of  con- 
idseration  should  you  ever  put  yourself 
in  position  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge 
again. 

The  best  guide  and  most  popular  in 
St.  Petersbrg  is  known  generally  as  "The 
American,"  and  we  arranged  to  have  his. 
services.  And  when  this  American 
came,  we  found  that  he  was  a  West  In- 
dian negro,  black  as  ink.  This  man 
seemed  to  have  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  with  no  suggestion  that  his 
color  made  him  less  than  other  men.  I 
found  later,  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
that  it  was  quite  common  in  some  quar- 
ters to  believe  that,  all  Americans  were 
black. 

Some  men  are  born  liars ;  some  ac- 
quire mendacity ;  some  have  opportunity 
thrust  .upon  them.  This  is  often  the 
case  where  publishers,  who  are  not  in  the 
business  for  their  health  alone,  have 
discovered  that  the  public  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  horrible  than  in  plain 
fact.  Now,  there  is  the  late  lamented 
Baron  Munchausen  and  Eli  Perkins  and 
George  Kennan,  tliree  who  have  en- 
larged fact — or  been  dreadfully  misun- 
derstood. Munchausen,  classical,  myth- 
ical, vast,  overwhelming,  but  pleasant- 
ly impersonal,  looms  athwart  the  past. 
Eli  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  all- 
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round,  e  very-day,  to-be-expected  pre- 
varicator— that  harms  no  one,  because 
his  stories  usually  center  around  him- 
self as  the  shining  object,  (and  onlv 
brings  in  other  great  people  as  sort  of 
lack-lustre  foils.  Kennan,  with  exceed- 
ing brilliancy  and  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion, apparently  believes  his  own  state- 
ments in  regard  to  Russia,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  much  misap- 
prehension in  regard  to  its  people. 
Among  those  who  have  no  means  of 
knowing  to  the  contrary,  the  Russian, 
as  he  shows  him,  is  a  half-tame  animal, 
thinly  clothed  with  civilization,  having 
the  brute  instincts  of  the  savage,  the 
cunning  of  the  serpent,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  tiger,  and  yet,  after  Kennan,  as 
the  honored  guest  of  the  highest  officials, 
had  been  permitted  to  communicate 
with  political  outlaws,  and  had  gathered 
from  them  an  immense  amount  of  con- 
traband matter,  which  he  assumed  it 
was  all  his  life  was  worth  to  know, 
these  same  shrewd  savages,  courteously, 
confidingly,  idiotically,  allowed  him  to 
depart  wathout  even  examining  his  bag- 
gage. It  suggests  that  perhaps  his  dan- 
ger was  not  so  great  as  he  imagined. 


I  was  surprised  at  the  general  feel- 
ing of  fear  on  board  our  ship  when  we 
finally  came  to  anchor  at  St.  Nicholas 
Bridge  and  prepared  to  go  ashore.  I 
was  warned  that  I  must  not  under  any 
circumstances  use  language  reflecting  on 
the  Russian  people  or  government.  It 
would  be  best  not  to  write  anything  lest 
words  might  be  misconstrued  ;  we  must 
not  even  be  seen  making  memoranda  in 
our  note  books — a  very  severe  restric- 
tion on  those  who  faithfully  kept  up  di- 
aries to  date.  I  was  especially  warned 
not  to  take  my  covered  kdak  ashore  un- 
til I  had  full  and  free  permission  from 
the  officials  so  to  do. 

The  custom  officers  who  came  on 
lioard  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  of 
whom  we  should  beware.  Kennan  es- 
caped over  the  line  with  his  incriminat- 
ing' documents,  much  to  his  surprise — 
and  his  trunks  were  not  torn  asunder ! 
And  they  appeared  equally  as  careless 
in  my  case,  simply  tapping  my  box  and 
bag  in  passing,  without  so  much  as  put- 
ting a  hand  inside.  Other  members  of 
the  party  were  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, although  some — who  notablv  dis- 
covered only  evil  in  Russia — complained 


ST.    BASIL 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  of  cliurches  in  Russia  is  St.  Basil.  It  contains 
fully  a  score  of  chapels  dedicated  to  as  many  different  saints,  and  has 
many  domes  of  different  colors,  no  two  being  alike.  It  need  not  be  taken 
too  serio.usly.  It  appears  more  as  a  freak  in  church  structure  than  anything 
else.  The  chapels  have  great  height  and  little  breadth,  and  are  jumbled  to- 
gether in  a  maze  in  which  the  visitor  can  easily  lose  his  way.  It  was  built 
by  order  of  Ivan  in  1554.  and  was  to  be  unlike  any  other  .building  ever  con- 
structed. When  completed  the  master  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  desired  to 
do  special  honor  to  the  architect,  whom  he  summoned  before  him  and  Cv,n- 
gratulated  most  profusely.  "Could  yau,"  said  he,  "build  another  ever  more 
wonderful  than  this?"  "I  could,  sire,  one  even  more  remarkable  than  St.  Ba- 
sil's." answered  the  flattered  builder,  scenting  another  job.  Then  the  Czar, 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  great  genius,  had  the  builder's  eyes  put  out.  for 
he  was  a  pious  monarch,  and  did  not  propose  to  allow  any  other  king  living 
to  get  the  start  of  him  in  style  of  house   for   Christian    worship. 
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that  the  officers  ex- 
amined theirs  two 
or  three  times.  If 
I  had  not  known 
that  these  officers 
were  terrible  min- 
ions of  a  despotic 
government,  I 
should  have  set 
them  down  as  sim- 
ply good-natured 
and  somewhat  stu- 
pid. 

As  for  the  "press 
censorship"  and 
the  governmental 
examination  of  pri- 
vate correspondence,  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
simply  nonsense.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  sending  my  opinions  on  various 
subjects  home  on  postal  cards,  which 
were  posted  in  the  regular  manner,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance  where  it  was  given 
to  a  policeman  for  that  purpose.  Some 
of  these  cards  were  of  a  rankly  sedi- 
tious nature.  On  some  I  called  atten- 
tion to  crying  evils  in  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, while  one  contained  an  order 
'for  dynamite  to  be  shipped  to  St.  Peters- 
burg direct.  Yet  every  card  passed 
through  the  public  office  and  reached  its 
destination  in  the  United  States  in  good 
condition.  Judge  for  yourself  whether 
the  system  of  surveillance  is  as  complete 
'IS  has  been  represented,  or  the  govern- 
ment censorship  on  correspondence  a 
eying  shame  against  which  free  America 
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should  lift  its  voice.  Their  ways  are 
not  ours,  but  it  is  hardly  right  to  con- 
demn everything  not  thoroughly  vmder- 
stood  as  altogether  evil.  They  have 
their  passport  systeni,  which  may  be  an- 
noying in  some  ways,  but  it  has  its  ad- 
vantages also.  It  enables  friends  and 
others  to  follow  a  person  all  over  Russia 
if  necessary,  whether  he  will  or  no,  and 
if  he  disappears,  to  know  exactly  the 
last  spot  where  he  was  seen.  As  to  get- 
ting into  Russia ;  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  ships,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  told  me  that  from  the  ship  own- 
er's point  of  view  it  was  pretty  bad.  In 
fact  there  was  only  one  country  where 
one  would  meet  with  more  annoyances 
and  delay,  and  that  was  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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A  PSYCHIC  ARGONAUT 


By  F.  G.  MARTIN 


AS  it  the  budding  of  love 
of  the  non-esoteric  type 
first  set  afloat  by  the 
primal  pair  in  Eden, 
which  has  infected  suc- 
cessive generations  since 
"the  morning  stars  sang  together,"  or 
was  it  the  suddenly  revealed  conscious- 
ness of  a  profound  affinity?  It  was 
mooted  not  within  Jason  Bentley,  it 
aroused  no  curious  questioning  germ  in 
the  brain  or  breast  of  Elizabeth  Duncan. 
The  feeling  or  s])irit  or  influence — call  it 
what  vou  will — which  instinctively  drew 
them  to  each  other  scorned  analysis  or 
even  suggestive  thought  of  wielding 
mental  scalpels  for  its  dissection.  It 
was  obvious  to  them  both.  It  needed 
no  Newton  with  his  falling  apple  to 
demonstrate  affinitive  gravitation.  The 
consciousness  had  come  down  to  them,  a> 
it  had  to  an  innumerable  host  of  other 
couples,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  sur- 
viving influences  of  the  disastrous  apple 
and  fallen  man  in  Paradise. 

They  met  first  at  the  Seniors'  recep- 
tion— the  girl  visitor  from  Iowa,  half  a 
year  removed  from  taking  her  degree 
at  the  State  University,  and  Bentley,  the 
pride  of  the  Bentwood  Seniors,  the 
flower  of  the  class  of  '04  at  the  time- 
honored  university  in  Ohio.  There  was 
nothing  spectacular  about  theii:  meeting. 
Fate  threw  out  no  admonitory  signal 
that,  in  acknowledging  the  introduction, 
they  might  be  bowing  out  the  old  and 
ushering  in  a  new  existence. 

In  a  way  it  was  a  one-sided  introduc- 
tion. Miss  Duncan,  a  full  hour  before 
Jason  Bentley  was  presented  in  the  flesh, 
made  his  acquaintance  through  the  me- 
dium of  Gutenberg  and  Hoe.  The  Daily 
Yell,  ofttimes  as  vociferous  in  its  con- 
tents as  its  caption,  was  the  official  chron- 
icler of  university  doings  at  Bentwood. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  issue  current  was 
a  half-tone  of  an  arrowy,  sinewy  figure 
labeled  "Jason  Bentley,"    a    counterfeit 


fleshly  setting  for  a  florid  panegyric 
painting  which  the  cold-blooded  printer 
had  thrown  upon  the  paper  canvas  third - 
hand.  The  painting  had  come  originally, 
in  its  pristine  warmth  of  color,  from  the 
eloquent  lips  of  Orvflle  Dewey,  class  of 
'03,  onlv  to  be  profaned  by  pencil  and 
pad  into  printer's  copy  and  then  to  suf- 
fer the  climax  of  profanation — being  im- 
pressed upon  the  printed  page. 

Miss  Duncan  picked  up  the  Yell,  cas- 
ually glanced  at  the  half-tone,  looked 
again,  and  was  soon  lost  in  contemplation 
of  the  eulogistic  bay  leaves  and  immor- 
telles which  framed  this  word  artist's 
ideal  collegian.  This  is  what  Miss  Dun- 
can read : 

"  *Veni,  vidi,  vici'  was  Caesar's  la- 
conic style  of  writing  history.  All  Bent- 
wood is  ready  to  agree  that  Jason  Bent- 
ley might  aptly  send  the  same  message 
by  rural  free  delivery  back  to  the  old 
homestead.  The  Ohio  House  never  had 
more  thunderous  thrills  sent  through  its 
resonant  frame  than  went  forth  last 
night  when  grand  old  Dewey,  '03,  warm- 
ing to  his  subject  as  only  such  a  subject 
could  make  an  orator  warm,  reached  the 
climax  and  pronounced  the  name  we  were 
all  filling  our  lungs  to  vociferate.  When 
he  paused  and  threw  the  flaming  torcn 
Into  the  magazine  of  pent  enthusiasm 
the  explosion  was  tremendous.  The 
heavy  lung  artillery  of  old  Bentwood  had 
unlimbered  and  gone  into  action.  'Rip, 
'rah,  who's  all  right?'  came  the  challeng- 
ing fire  and  then  every  deep-throated 
gun — and  son-of-a-,  to  put  it  vulgarly — 
let  out  a  broadside  that  tortured  the 
echoes  clear  over  to  Center  Hall — 'Jason 
Bentley,  he's  all  right.' 

"It  was  the  most  glorious  banquet  the 
Delt's  have  had  in  many  a  day.  We  re- 
.  gret  that  we-  can  only  print  extracts 
from  Dewey's  speech  on  'The  Ideal  Col- 
lege ]\Tan' — he  may  as  well  have  spoken 
direct  to  'Jason  Bentley.'  Here  is  the 
way  he  came  under  the  wire  in  his  per- 
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oration  with  the  crrandstand  in  a  wild 
stampede : 

"  'Fellow-students,  I  shall  personify 
my  subject  to-night  and  draw  inspiration 
by  speaking  of  one  who  is  my  dearest 
friend.  In  his  veins  flows  both  Puritan 
and  Cavalier  blood  and  we  have  all  seen 
how  the  diverse  currents  of  ancestral 
influence  have  kept  the  pool  of  his  ex- 
istence troubled.  We  have  all  seen  the 
conservatism  trickling  down  from  his 
New  England  forbears  tumultuously 
stirred  by  the  dash,  daring  and  impul- 
siveness, hurled  along  the  stream  of 
heredity  from  the  ancestral  Virginia 
Cavaliers  and  poured  into  his  manly  be- 
ing. We  have  all  noted  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  that  has  marked  his  demeanor 
tow^ard  the  weak  and  helpless  and  espec- 
ially toward  womanhood.  Indeed,  his 
chivalry  has  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played we  have  pictured  him  a  second 
Raleigh  kissing  the  blade  that  is  to  sep- 
arate his  head  from  his  body  and  coach- 
ing the  headsman  on  to  make  for  himself 
a  record  goal  with  his  axe. 

"  'My  embodied  subject  w^ill  pardoti 
the  allusions  when  I  state  that  Bentley, 
pere,  is  a  farmer,  poor  as  the  counting- 
house  reckons  w^ealth.  The  first  educa- 
tional concept  and  admonitory  precept 
the  son  imbibed  was  that  his  career  must 
be  self-made  and  that  he  should  beware 
of  idolatrous  worship  of  its  maker.  He 
first  touched  elbows  with  practical  life  in 
the  barnyard  and  the  cornfield  and  the 
acquaintance  begot  respect.  He  grew 
strong  in  body  and  wholesome  in  mind, 
inhaling  optimism  from  the  vagrant 
breezes  of  spring  and  summer  and  tak- 
ing on  moral  stamina  and  physical  stur- 
diness  from  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  and 
the  no-child's-play  duties  of  the  farm.  A 
sturdy  physique  was  his  birthright  anl 
no  wanton  Esau  could  tempt  it  from  him 
for  the  pottage  of  idleness.  He  was  a 
worker  and  out  there  in  the  fields  he  was 
assimilating  the  'blood  and  iron'  into 
his  framew^ork  and  will,  which  many  of 
us  have  gone  up  against  to  our  sorrow. 
That  was  the  prologue. 

"  'Then  he  came  to  Bentwood  and  ma- 
triculated. An  alliterative  Fresh,  sized 
up  the  newcomer  to  a  nicety — 'Bentley's 


a  brick.'  So  said  we  all  of  us  but  we 
wdio  knew  him  better  interpolated  that 
he  was  not  made  of  common  clay. We  all 
remember  how  he  sprang  to  leadership 
among  us.  When  the  town  was  to  be 
painted  a  pronounced  carmine  his  the 
brush  that  executed  the  deepest  dyes. 
It  is  a  safe  wager  that  Town  Marshal 
Fintz  has  more  homicidal  inclinations 
registered  against  himself  on  the  books 
of  the  recording  angel  because  of  Bent- 
ley's  stunts  than  he  can  expiate  in  a 
thousand  years  in  purgator}-.  In  class 
rtishes  Bentley's  pliune  was  always 
where  that  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
wont  to  be  with  reference  to  his  follow- 
ers, although  when  the  clouds  rolled  by 
our  knight  was  not  always  the  same  dig- 
nified figure  as  the  knightly  Henry. 

"  'If  Bentley  is  long  on  animal  spirits 
he  is  correspondingly  short  on  dyspepsia 
and  the  megrims.  As  a  Soph,  he  had 
become  an  all-round  college  man,  a  triune 
leader — first  in  sports,  first  in  his  classes 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. We  remember  with  a  thrill  of 
pride  what  an  iconoclast  he  has  been  with 
athletic  records — he  has  smashed  them 
right  and  left  wath  both  hands  and  feet. 
In  oratory  he  has  shone  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

"  'Who  shall  essay  to  lay  bare  the  se- 
cret of  popularity  among  college  men  ? 
Perhaps  the  key  to  my  subject's  popu- 
larity lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  genuine, 
no  shoddy  about  him ;  'all  w^ool  and  a 
yard  wide ;'  perhaps  it  lies,  in  his  frank- 
ness and  innate  generosity  which  have 
disarmed  all  jealousy  and  grappled  all  of 
us  with  hooks  of  steel.  His  is  not  what 
ivould  be  called  a  spiritual  face,  by  anv 
means,  nor  does  the  spiritual  speak  verv 
distinctly  from  his  personality  but.  fel- 
low-students, for  genuine  college  spirit, 
for  whole-souled  manliness  and  all- 
around  loyalty  commend  me  to  the  ideal 
college  man  of  Bentwood — Jason  Bent- 
ley.' " 

"I  seem  to  have  known  you  quite  well" 
said  Miss  Duncan,  after  ther  formal  in- 
troduction ;  "I  have  just  been  reading 
Mr.  Dewey's  speech  of  last  night.  He 
seems  to  be  an  enthusiastic  Fidus 
Achates." 
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"Oh,  Dewey's  more  like  a  Boswell  to 
me,"  Bentley  responded,  with  a  smile. 

There  were  sundry  meetings  of  the 
twain  thereafter,  there  were  walks  to- 
gether ahout  the  elm-girt  campus.  There 
was  a  quaffing  deep  and  long  of  the  affin- 
itive fountain. 

In  ancestry  Miss  Duncan  was  a  virtual 
rescript  of  Bentley.  The  errant  blood 
of  the  Carolina  Huguenots  pulsed  in  her 
but  this  corpuscular  Gulf  Stream  of  he- 
redity was  tempered  by  splashings  of  a 
cooler  ancestral  current  which  set  in 
from  the  Northland.  Her  paternal 
grandfather  had  denizened  the  banks  of 
the  Penobscot  while  his  forbears  were 
native   to  the  heaths  of   Scotland. 

Had  a  committee  of  experts  sat  upon 
her,  figuratively,  she  would  have  default- 
ed in  most,  perhaps,  of  the  recognized 
canons  of  beauty.  There  was  this  to  be 
said  of  her  personality — it  radiated 
blitheness,  while  her  cheeks  flew  the 
ruddy  pennons  of  health.  Her  manner 
was  "frank,  her  smile  engaging,  her  eyes 
were  unplummeted  depths  of  cerulean 
limpidity  and  her  conversation  sprightly 
— an  ensemble  which  Bentley  confided  to 
a  friend  "was  simply  wholesome — if  you 
choked  a  lexicographer  into  proposing 
the  fittest  adjective  to  describe  her  he 
would  have  to  say  she  is  wholesome." 

To  Bentley  her  feature  de  resistance 
was  her  eyes.  They  were  not  of  the 
type  swainish  lovelorns  drool  over. 
Only  an  affinitive  student  admirer  could 
descry  their  peculiar  charm. 

The  intimacy  between  them  waxed 
daily.  It  seemed  as  if  their  tastes  and 
ideals  were  predigested  by  the  gods  and 
transfused  into  a  perfect  oneness,  har- 
monized for  them,  without  their  witting 
thereof. 

"We  are  coming  on  famously  in  un- 
derstandincr  and  appreciating  each  other" 
remarked  Bentley  one  afternoon  as  they 
watched  the  declining  sun  stretch  ex- 
clamation points  in  shadow  across  the 
campus  as  if  to  punctuate  so  extraordi- 
nary a  unity  of  ideals. 

"Do  vou  know  there  was  one  declara- 
tion in  Mr.  Dewey's  speech  about  you 
that  I  have  pondered  over  a  great  deal?" 
she  interposed  abruptly. 


"What  is  it,  may  I  ask?" 

She  quoted  slowly :  "  'His  is  not 
what  would  be  called  a  spiritual  face, 
by  any  means,  nor  does  the  spiritual 
speak  verv  distinctly  from  his  person- 
ality.' " 

"Well,  is  it  a  faithful  picture?"  he 
asked,  laughing. 

"More  faithful  than  I  like  to  think  of 
it  being,"  she  rejoined. 

"What  Raphaelistic  type  of  saintliness 
do  you  miss  in  my  classic  countenance?" 
He  spoke  banteringly. 

"Mr.  Bentlev,  I  should  have  spoken 
sooner,  before  our  friendship  reached  the 
stage  it  has.  When  I  confess  that  I 
have  what  all  my  acquaintances  call  a 
hobby  I  fear  our  bond  of  oneness  will  be 
broken." 

"By  the  shades  of  St.  George  your 
hobby  will  have  to  be  a  formidable 
dragon  if  I  do  not  fight  a  way  through 
so  that  our  path  may  remain  unobstruct- 
ed."    Still  was  he  smiling. 

"I  have  made  and  am  making  a  special 
study  of  ps}'chology — not  text-book  psy- 
chology alone,  but  real,  subjective  re- 
search into  the  mysteries  of  my  own  soul. 
I  have  developed  some  pronounced  ideas. 
In  short,  I  am  a  psychic  enthusiast." 

She  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  her 
words.  Bentley's  eyes  were  aimed  at 
vacancy  and  his  features  betrayed  not 
even  the  skirmish  line  of  an  emotion. 

"Tell  me  about  your  studies" — then, 
as  an  afterthought,  and  here  a  shadow 
trace  lowered  on  his  brow  and  cynicism 
put  forth  its  ill-obscured  sign  manual  in 
his  curling  lip — "but  first  let  me  warn 
vou.  I  fear  what  you  say  will  fall  on. 
barren  and  stony  ground.  I  have  never 
taken  much  stock  in  what  the  clergy 
morsel  out  as  spiritual  manna  and  I  re- 
gard with  even  greater  indifference  the 
alleged  psvchic  powers  and  possibilities 
of  mankind  about  which  we  hear  so 
much.  But  as  your  friend — "and  not  as 
a  victim  for  proselytization,  I  will  gladly 
hear  of  your  researches." 

He  realized  that  the  figure  beside  him 
was  exerting  all  the  strength  of  a  disci- 
nlined  will  to  quell  emotion  with  an  im- 
perious "peace,  be  still."  He  could  not 
comprehend  such  agitation  nor  reconcile 
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it    with    the — to   liim — comnionplacenes^ 
of  the  subject. 

"Please  don't  think  me  a  crank  and  if 
it  is  going  to  make  a  rift  in  our  friend- 
sliip  I  will  desist,""  she  said. 

"I  would  be  an  intolerant  churl  to  let 
such  a  thing  lessen  our  friendship  one 
iota."  He  sj^oke  with  evident  sincerity. 
"By  all  means  give  me  your  psychic  con- 
fession of  faith."' 

Thus  reassured,  she  spoke  with  no 
trace  of  agitation. 

"If  'brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,'  I  shall 
not  only  put  soul  but  wit  in  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  From  early  childhood  i 
have  been  what  you  might  term  soulful — 
my  meditations  have  been  largely  intro- 
spective. I  suppose  I  was  predisposed 
to  this  by  heredity.  My  paternal  an- 
cestors were  Scotch  and  father  has 
traced  our  genealogy  back  wdth  such 
authenticity  he  was  able  to  determine 
that  we  have  descended  in  direct  line 
from  the  very  seer  who  gave  the  historic 
warning  to  Lochiel — and,  as  you  know, 
his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Record  of  other  ancestors  with  marked 
powers  of  divination  we  have  found. 
Now,  I  lay  no  claim  to  such  powers.  I 
do  not  even  undertake  to  argue  such 
power  is  genuine.  I  only  cite  this  to 
show  a  possible  source  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  psychics — for  I  earnestlv 
believe  that  the  secret  of  divination,  if  it 
were  genuine,  lay  in  acquired  psychic 
power. 

I  belong  to  no  school  or  cult,  and,  of 
course,  disdain  to  recognize  as  true  psy- 
chics the  charlatans  who  would  make  of 
a  sacred  faculty  a  cloak  for  nefarious 
barter  and  absurd  claims.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve with  all  my  heart  in  the  transference 
of  inspiration  from  one  human  soul  to 
another — vitalized,  destiny-making  inspi- 
ration. I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  state  of  development  wherein  great 
voyages  of  discovery  will  be  made  by 
psychologists  into  regions  as  strange  as 
Cohmibus  entered  and  that  the  world 
will  be  as  much  startled  b\-  the  discover- 
ies of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  as  at  the  discovery 
of  America.  .As  scientists  are  torturing 
Nature  for  the  primal  secret  of  physical 


life,  so  the  psychologists  are  delving  for 
the  well-spring  of  action,  motive,  im- 
pulse and  the  means  of  harnessing  and 
controlling  them  in  man. 

"I  believe  the  near  future  will  reveal 
in  man  oceans  and  continents,  heights 
and  depths,  zones — all  the  features  of  the 
phvsical  world  typified  in  the  psychologic 
world,  the  vast  realm  of  the  soul  now 
lying  all  undiscovered.  I  believe  that 
even  now  we  may  so  develop  our  will 
power  and  so  systematically  cultivate 
and  concentrate  our  higher  attributes  that 
we  may  exercise  positive  inspirational 
influence  over  others,  annihilating  time 
and  distance,  and  moulding  them  to  our 
desires.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  mesmeric 
or  hypnotic  influence  but  an  agent  of  the 
soul  far  more  delicate  and  sublimated 
than  any  of  which  the  world  in  general 
has  dreamed.  Now  \ou  have  my  con- 
fession of  faith." 

Bentley  had  listened  intently,  gazing 
now  and  again  into  the  blazing  eyes  of 
the  enthusiastic  girl  as  she  reveled  in 
her  subject. 

What  he  was  thinking,  what  impres- 
sion she  had  made,  his  expectant  con- 
fessor was  not  to  know  then.  Their  se- 
clusion w^as  swallowed  up  in  a  whirlwind 
of  hilarity  which  swept  round  the  East 
Wing  and  bore  down  upon  them,  com- 
posed of  units  of  merry-making  students 
who  carried  Jason  away  by  main 
strength.  If  any  psychic  pollen  had 
fallen  into  Bentley's  being  there  was  no 
hint  of  its  germination  in  the  way  he 
rough-and-tumbled  at  football  that  after- 
noon. 

The  next  day  but  one  Bentley  might 
have  been  found  at  the  shrine  of  the  lit- 
tle vestureless  god  of  the  bow  and  quiver, 
a  fanatic  devotee.  He  had  tried  by  all 
the  rules  of  logic  to  confound  the  impulse 
that  was  driving  him  to  the  feet  of  Miss 
Duncan.  "vShe's  on  a  plane  you  never 
can  reach"  thundered  logic.  "Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady"  came  the 
siren  sophistr\-  from  the  throne  of  the 
tiny  love  tyrant.  The'sophist  and  the 
logician  contended  within  him.  But  the 
arrows  of  the  sophist  flew  so  thick  and 
fast  they  darkened  locic  and  the  vic- 
tory was  won  by  default. 
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Bentley  straio:litway  declared  his  \rd:-- 
sioii.  just  as  logic  had  convinced  him. 
Her  answer  was  a  negative  of  evasion. 
She  pleaded  for  time.  As  though  love 
like  his  could  submit  to  the  trammels  of 
a  time-table ! 

With  the  solitude  of  her  room  Miss 
Duncan  communed  that  night.  "I  want 
to  love  him,  I  could  love  hhn,  but — he 
lacks  psychic  perception,  he  has  no  ear 
to  the  call  of  his  higher  self.  I  must 
achieve  my  ideal.  I  must  wait  for  my 
soul  affinity.  He  is  popular  and  bril- 
liant but  he  is  attuned  only  to  the  com- 
monplace and  the  best  part  of  him  is  ob- 
scured by  his  blind  materialism.  Oh, 
if  he  would  only  break  through  the  ve- 
neer of  chivalry  and  'hail  fellow'  and 
would  come  out  of  his  stupefaction  1 
could  love  him" — then  she  lapsed  intQ 
silent  musing  only  to  break  into  a  rip- 
pling laugh  that  grated  on  the  quality  of 
■  her  soliloquy.  "What  if,  after  all,  it 
should  prove  to  be  my  mission — no,  I 
hate  that  word — my  privilege  to  help  him 
find  the  key  to  his  soul?" 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  hastened  by 
news  of  a  defalcation  in  the  bank  of 
which  he  was  president,  Miss  Duncan's 
father  was  rushing  her  off  to  the  railway 
station. 

With  step  betokening  her  inward  agi- 
tation she  paced  the  platform.  Where 
was  he?  Would  he  hear  of  her  going?' 
Had  she  impressed  him  with  her  "con- 
fession ?" 

The  calm  air,  fretted  by  the  shriek  of 
a  locomotive,  rolled  its  murmurs  from 
stratum  to  stratum  of  vibratory  waves 
and  ]:)Oured  its  plaint  at  last  into  the  ears 
of  all  on  the  station  platform.  One  girl- 
ish figure  started  and  trembled,  but  not 
from  sympathv  for  the  complaining  air. 
In  three  minutes  more  the  train  was  due 
to  leave.  It  was  on  tinie,  was  already 
whistling  in.     He  must  come! 

Was  her  wish  prophecy?  He  had 
come,  ^^^^ether  impelled  by  psychic  in- 
fluence or  bv  a  love  germ  of  the  com- 
mon type  or  drifting  thither  by  chance. 
Bentley,  cheerful,  self-confident,  glory- 
ing in  the  strength  of  his  voung  man- 
hood, stood  bv  her  si'lc.  Two  minutes 
more    and    they    must    part.     But    what 


signifies  minutes  or  eons  to  love,  destiny? 
.Vs  they  walked  beyond  earshot  of  the 
crowd  she  stopped  impulsively,  turned 
her  eyes  full  upon  him,  and  spoke  but  a 
sentence  but  with  such  earnestness,  such 
intensity,  it  seemed  to  the  hearer  the  es- 
sence of  all  he  had  ever  heard  her  speak. 
Then,  with  a  crescive  rumble,  a  clangor, 
a  hissing  and  swish  the  serpentine  flyer 
rounded  the  curve  and  gracefully  glided 
into  immobility  beside  the  station  plat- 
form. 

A  formal  word  of  parting  and  Bentley 
saw  Miss  Duncan  swept  into  the  stream 
of  passengers  for  the  hasty  entrance  into 
the  fretful  realm  on  wheels.  Then  with 
dissonant  clang  the  materialized  ignis 
fatus  of  the  rails  is  lost  to  sight,  leaving 
a  mocking  memory  of  being  near  but 
ever  gHding  away  with  its  precious 
freight. 


The  change  in  Bentley  the  whole  col- 
lege community  felt  rather  than  saw.  He 
went  about  as  one  to  whom  life  had  be- 
come a  haze  of  impalpability,  a  gauze  of 
unreality.  Ghostly  hands  seemed  to  have 
clutched  and  robbed  him  of  spirit  and 
aspiration,  leaving  but  apparitions  to 
haunt  the  desolate  chambers  of  his  being. 
Fellow-students  surmised,  w^ondered,  im- 
portuned in  vain.  Not  a  syllable  es- 
caped him  even  suggestive  of  any  vicissi- 
tude in  his  life.  The  fact  was  its  own 
patent  commentary.  The  cause  lay  hid- 
den In  the  mute  and  inscrutable  recesses 
of  Bentley's  bosom.  Listlessness  crept 
over  him  like  a  chill  blanket  of  fog. 
Sports  palled  on  him.  He  fled  compan- 
ionship and  wandered  frequently  and  far 
into  the  solitary  places.  "Lovesick" 
opined  a  whisper  and  the  gossips  par- 
roted the  message  along.  "Nonsense," 
persisted  faithful  Dewey;  "it's  beyond 
me  ;  lovesickness — never!" 

Lapsing  into  secretiveness  Bentlev 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  college 
activities.  Surprise  clianged  to  conster- 
nation Avhen  he  sent  the  faculty  a  formal 
note  declining  to  speak  as  class  valedicto- 
rian, vouchsafing  no  reason.  Commence- 
ment can-ie.  He  presented  an  indifferent 
thesis  and  was  like  an  iceberg  amid  the 
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genial  current  of  the  climacteric  events 
of  the  college  year. 

Three  davs  later  Bentley  was  gone. 
Whither?  Wherefore?  Only  the  Om- 
niscent  seemingly  knew. 

*  H:  *  *  * 

Goldfield,  Nevada,  April  15,  1906. 
Mr.  Herbert  Dinsmore, 
Bentwood,  Ohio : 
i\Iy  dear  Herb: — I  am  doing  famous- 
ly :  struck  another  lead  yesterday  out  on 
Lone  Gulch  and  if  Fortune  is  not  be- 
yond all  my  discounting  for  flirtatious- 
ness  I  am  coming  in  soon  on  a  golden 
tidal  wave.  I  am  on  fire  \vith  anxious 
expectancy,  as  you  may  imagine,  and 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  dead  sure  I  will  wire 
vou.'  But  I  am  writing  you,  r  .t  so  much 
to  anticipate  my  own  fortune,  as  to  im- 
part a  bit  of  news  in  which  you  and  all 
the  boys  will  be  interested.  As  I  w^as 
riding  along  through  as  God-forsaken  a 
stretch  of  desert  as  you  could  dream  of 
after  a  night  out,  whom  should  I  run 
into  but  Jason  Bentley.  I  tell  you,  old 
man,  he  was  the  most  pitiable  bunch  of 
.humanity  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  His 
clothes  in  tatters.,  aspect  dejected,  eyes 
dull  and  bloodshot,  cheeks  hectic  and 
sunken  and  hair  unkempt.  Avhen  I  ran 
into  him  I  w'as  actually  startled.  ^lan 
or  specter  I  could  not  make  out  but  Bent- 
ley settled  it  bv  greeting  me,  not  in  hi'^ 
old,  hearty,  familiar  manner  that  won  all 
our  hearts,  but  in  a  halting,  listless  wav 
that  made  me  heartsick.  When  he  turned 
his  eyes  on  me  I  shuddered — it  was  such 
an  intense,  pleading  look  it  seemed  un- 
canny. He  would  tell  me  but  little  of 
where  he  had  been  or  what  he  had  been 
doing  and  it  was  a  waste  of  words  to  ask 
how  he  was  faring.  Obviously  that 
could  not  have  been  worse.  Such  a 
change  I  never  before  witnessed  in  a 
mortal.  He  falters,  stammers  and  starts 
like  one  in  a  nightmare.  It  would  have 
put  you  fellows  into  the  mulligrubs  to 
have  seen  him.  Strangest  of  all  there 
seemingly  is  not  a  vestige  of  pride  left 
in  him.  He's  got  none  of  his  old  college 
spirit.  He  borrowed  a  few  dollars  from 
me  and  says  he's  off  to  "Frisco,  and  may 
cross  to  the   Philippines.     A  latter-day 


Jason    after    the    Lk)lden    Fleece,    I    sup- 
pose. 

I  went  after  him  good  and  hard,  tried 
to  get  at  his  true  inwardness,  but  he  was 
a  knottier  proposition  than  old  Euclid 
ever  conjured.  I  asked  him  point  blank 
if  he  was  crossed  in  love  or  anything  like 
that ;  a  sicklv  smile  was  his  answer.  Had 
he  committed  some  secret  crime  or  was 
he  doing  penance?  No  satisfaction.  I 
can't  believe  he  is  in  love — he  doesn't 
show  any  of  the  s3'mptoms ;  he  has  had 
no  deep  trouble  that  I  can  learn  of ;  sure- 
ly he  could  not  have  overdone  himself 
that  last  year  and — no,  perish  the 
thought ;  Jason  Bentley  is  not  the  man  to 
go  non  compos  mentis,  he's  too  well- 
balanced  for  that.  I'll  have  to  uncondi- 
tionally surrender  and  pass  him  up  to 
some  one  more  versed  in  human  riddles 
than  I  am. 

Remember  me  to  all  the  "frat."  boys 
and,  come  to  think  of  it,  you  would  bet- 
ter let  Bentlev  down  easy  with  the  old 
folks  at  home. 

Ever  sincerelv  vours, 

OR\aLLE  DEWEY. 


A  sorry  derelict.  Bentley  drifted  in 
among  the  human  flotsam  of  lower  San 
Francisco  on  the  evening  of  April  17. 
Financial  stringency  rather  than  aesthet- 
ic indifference  landed  him  in  a  mean 
lodging  house  in  the  Mission  district. 
P^nmindful  alike  of  the  animated  drift- 
wood floating  about  him  and  the  future 
which  he  faced  with  but  two-bits  in  his 
pocket  and  emptiness  in  his  heart,  sleep 
soon  submerged  his  sensibilities.  The 
gods  were  kind  in  granting  him  the  boon 
of  dreamless  slumber.  This  had  been  a 
dav  of  Stygian  blackness  in  his  deepen- 
ing despair.  Fate,  capricious  mistress, 
was  giving  him  the  darkest  hour  before 
the  dawn. 

In  the  silent  watches  of  the  early 
morn,  with  no  presage  of  its  wrath,  the 
pent  subterranean  Energy  broke  forth  in 
appalling  abandoii.  A  long,  sickening- 
shudder,  a  deep,  awesome  grumblin-"-. 
then  a  swaying  and  trembling,  as  though 
the  earth,  affrighted,  were  facing  some 
portentous    cataclysm ;    then    a    rending, 
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the  parting  of  walls,  the  moanful  creak 
of  timbers,  "like  the  wind  on  a  bleak 
November  midnight, ""  the  crash  and  jar 
of  collapsing  brick  and  stone.  The 
world  seemed  reeling  under  a  weight  of 
agony  and  desolation  and  despair.  The 
awfulness,  the  dreadful,  world-thrilling 
havoc  of  the  overwhelming  all-pervasive 
Energy  is  writ  in  ruin  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  The  earthquake  had  ended  its 
diabolic  orgy.  But  not  thus  soon  is  the 
ordeal  to  pass.  From  a  dozen  different 
points,  widely  separated,  simultaneously 
shafts  tipped  with  flame  are  launched 
from  the  quiver  of  Destruction  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  The  torrential 
conflagration  is  fast  gaining  in  momen- 
tum. Soon  the  carnival  of  Chaos  will  be 
at  high  tide. 

Bentley  awoke  on  the  floor  with  the 
room  rocking  like  a  nursery  cradle.  He 
rose  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  court 
jester  and  made  mental  comparisons. 
"Like  our  terrier  back  home  shaking  a 
rat"  he  mused,  "^fore  like  the  way 
brother  Jim  used  to  raise  me  from  bed 
when  I  wanted  to  sleep  late  in  my  kid 
days — a  jerk,  a  heave,  and  I  was  on  the 
floor,  awake." 

Out  into  the  open  he  clambered  over 
the  motley  heaps  of  ruin.  He  walked 
up  and  down  for  hours  amid  the  hopeless 
hegira  of  the  helpless  and  homeless.  His 
blood  ran  sluggish,  the  milk  of  sympathy 
was  curd  in  his  being. 

"Here  you,  vag,  fall  in  line  there,  get 
busy." 

Bentley  obeyed  the  bayonet-backed 
summons,  innocent  of  even  a  flush  at  the 
insult.  Shades  of  old  Bentwood !  Draft- 
ed into  the  work  of  rescue,  Jason  Bent- 
ley, the  pride  of  the  class  of  '04,  is  driven 
about,  counterpart  of  the  stolidest  Hes- 
sian mercenarv  in  the  armies  of  King 
George ! 

The  demoniac  waves  of  infernal  fury 
led  the  grand  march  of  death  and  de- 
struction, in  hideous  crackling  peals  of 
hilarity,  laughing  to  scorn  the  Lilliputian 
human  breakwaters  thrown  into  their 
path.  L^p  Nob  Hill,  where  opulence  was 
no  more  respected  by  the  destroyer  than 
the  squalor  of  the  "Barbary  Coast,"  Bent- 
ley was  impressed     with     the    frenzied 


throng  that  struggled  to  make  a  coign  of 
empty  space  where  the  flame-panoplied 
legions  of  havoc  might  haply  spend  their 
wrath. 

"Hey,  you,  look  sharj)  there,  get  every- 
body out  of  that  block  on  tlie  double 
quick;  hustle,  I  say." 

Bentley  was  off  to  warn  the  malinger- 
ers to  flee  the  menace  of  dynamite. 
Traversing  the  length  of  the  row  of  man- 
sions with  his  stentorious  call,  as  arid  of 
emotion  as  a  muezzin's  call  to  prayers, 
he  was  quitting  the  doomed  block  when 
he  caught  the  sound  of  a  woman's  wail. 
He  entered  the  hall  whence  it  came  and 
met — Elizabeth  Duncan  ! 

"Oh,  must  we  leave  everything  to  per- 
ish?" she  pleaded. 

"What  is  everything  to  one  hair  of 
your  head?" 

"Jason" — 

"No,  what  was  once  Jason  Bentley. 
now  a  nameless  nondescript.  Come,  you 
must  hurry  from  this  block." 

From  the  building  to  a  point  of  safety 
thev  hastened  before  either  attempted 
speech. 

<'Why — how"— utterance  failed  as  she 
looked  upon  Bentley. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  find  the  key — 
it  is  quixotic — I  can't  resist  the  inevita- 
ble"— the  fountain  of  language  had  run 
dry  within  him  also. 

Her  quick  perception  mastered  the  sit- 
uation. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  your  soul  is 
not  stirred  within  you  at  what  you  see, 
hear,  realize — no,  nobody  can  realize  the 
enormity  of  this  visitation.  Look" — her 
eyes  were  liquid  fire— "see  that  awful 
picture  of  havoc  ;  look  at  wdiole  blocks  of 
blackened  ruins,  hear  the  derisive  hiss 
of  those  cloven  tongues  of  fire  in  yon- 
der tower,  and  if  all  this  does  not  awaken 
your  true  self"— her  voice  was  ringing  a 
bugle  call  in  his  ears — "look  on  these 
thousands  of  poor  people,  bereft  of  all 
thev  have  in  the  world,  yet  setting  their 
hearts  bravely  to  the  future  even  while 
their  homes  are  smouldering  embers  ;  can 
vou  not  feel  the  soul  of  the  people  in  the 
very  air,  strong,  purposeful,  invincible? 
Even  the  city  has  a  soul  and  this  crisis 
has  discovered  it.     Why  not  let  this  dis- 
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aster  l)e  tlic  crucible  of  your  own  life? 
Do  you  still  renionibcr  my  i)artins-  words 
to  you  at  the  lientwood  station — 'when 
you  had  the  key  to  your  own  soul  you 
will  have  the  key  to  my  heart?'  Is  that 
no   inspiration  to  you?" 

His  eyes  searched  hers,  hungrily  eager. 

"Do  you  mean" — 

The  question  died,  still-born,  on  his 
lips.  Waving-  her  the  way  to  safety  he 
sped  into  the  thick  of  the  unequal  fray. 
No  need  of  bayonet  now  to  impress  him. 
Ten  thousand  blades  of  Damascene 
keenness  from  within  urged  him  on. 
Flame  and  smoke,  falling  walls  and  de- 
vastating blasts  were  as  mimic  toys  to  his 
new-born  spirit.  Even  amid  the  satur- 
nalia of  frenzy  and  fear  and  desperation 
men  slackened  and  look  upon  him  to 
marvel.  He  welcomed  danger  as  the 
darling  of  his  bosom.  Far  into  the  after- 
noon he  flaunted  Death  at  every  turn, 
achieving  rescues  of  imperiled  humanitv 
where  to  attempt  rescue  seemed  mad- 
ness.    A  collapsing  wall  caught  him  in 

its  grim  embrace  and  felled  him. 
***** 

Hoping,  fearing,  Elizabeth  Duncan 
left  the  spot  whence  Bentlev  sped  from 
her  and,  joining  her  aunt,  whose  guest 
she  was,  drifted  along  with  the  eddying 
current  of  humanity  toward  Golden  Gate 
Park.  "Will  he  find  it  or  shall  my  in- 
spirational vigils  over  him  come  to 
naught?  No,  it  must  be!"  Her  bosom 
was  as  a  seething  cauldron  as  she  mused. 

As  waned  the  fellest  day  in  the  disas- 
ter annals  of  the  continent,  the  sun  sink- 
ing into  a  molten  sea  of  blood-,  while  to 
the  eastward  palpable  shadow  palls  of 
smoke  wreathed  the  heavens,  the  sick 
and  injured  were  bourne  to  the  great 
park,  erstwhile  pleasure  ground,  now  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  desolation.  Wo- 
men, brave  and  tender,  ministered  to  the 
stricken.  Here  upon  an  earth  mound 
lay  the  begrimed  figure  of  a  young  man. 
in  tattered  array,  stained  with  blood.  An 
agitated  young  woman  bent  over  him. 

The  prisoned  senses  are  slowlv  unfet- 
tered before  the  onslaughts  of  youthful 
vigor.  Through  Bentley's  mind,  coming 
back  to  its  functions,  passed  in  kaleido- 
scopic review  the  scenes  of  horror  he  had 


witnessed.  His  ears  catight  the  distant 
roar  and  tumult,  telling  of  the  dread 
drama  still  on.  Then  he  recalled  her 
words,  her  eyes.  Slowly  his  eyes  opened. 
There  is  a  cry  of  joy  from  the  watcher. 

"Jason,  you  have  found  the  key — tell 
me  you  have" — 

"Yes,  darling,  I  have  found  it.  I  have 
wandered  far,  searching  for  something 
as  illusive  as  the  Fountain  of  A'outh.  I 
have  been  like  Bunyan's  man  with  the 
muck  rake.  I  was  lost  in  a  maze  of 
misconception.  I  conceived  that  you 
wanted  me  to  become  a  solemn,  sancti- 
monious anchorite,  adjuring  all  the  pleas- 
ure and  sunshine  of  life.  I  wrestled  with 
myself  for  my  true  bearings.  When  de- 
spondent I  seemed  to  hear  a  still  voice 
buoying  me.  I  came  here  last  night  as 
near  despairing  of  achieving  the  passion 
quest  of  my  life  as  I  have  been  since  I 
told  you  of  my  love.  I  came  upon  you 
to-day,  your  eyes  spoke  to  me.  Through 
them  I  heard  the  compelling  clarion  call 
of  your  soul  unto  mine.  Instantly  the 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes  and  I  beheld  mv 
life  in  its  true  proportions.  Marvelous 
what  our  mind  and  soul  can  grasp  in  a 
moment  as  time  is  measured !  I  then 
realized  that  I  was  drifting  into  super- 
ficiality, selfishness,  sensual  materialism, 
when  you  came  into  my  life  back  at  Bent- 
wood.  Two  years  of  groping  have  not 
availed  to  reveal  what  came  to  me  in 
sixty  seconds  from  your  eyes  and  your 
words.  I  conceived  for  the  first  time  to 
enter  and  dwell  in  my  own  soul  is  not  to 
become  fanatic,  involves  no  monastic  ab 
juration.  A  broader  horizon  of  doing 
the  duty  nearest,  of  developing  and  ex- 
erting my  higher  capabilities  for  the  bet- 
terment of  others  as  well  as  myself, 
wholesome  living — this  was  the  prospect 
your  eyes  conjured  for  me  in  that  mo- 
ment. Dearest,  your  eyes,  more  than 
your  psychic  homilies^  have  been  the 
Rosetta  stones  to  decipher  for  me  the 
hieroglyphics  of  mv  soul" — 

"And  the  key  you  have  found  has  al- 
ready imlocked  the  door  of  my  heart."' 
came  a  dulcet  whisper.  As  he  looked 
into  her  eyes  the  message,  confirmed,  fed 
like  precious  soothing  balm  upon  h.is  crs: 
doubt-stressed  breast. 


PARSON  TERRY'S  STRATEGY 


How  a   Colored  Preacher  Collected  His  Dues 


By  PERCY  T.  CARNES 


ONDAY,  May  28.  1900, 
was  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Clarke 
County,  Alabama. 
The  residents  of 
Gainesboro,  a  peaceful  little  village,  sit- 
uated on  a  prominence  overlooking  the 
picturesque  Alabama  River,  were  astir 
luiusually  early.  Chores  were  performed 
with  more  than  usual  alacrity,  toilets 
were  made  with  but  little  regard  to 
thoroughness,  and  many  breakfasts  were 
left  untouched. 

Two  events  of  unusual  interest  were 
to  occur  that  day ;  events  that  were  to 
thrill  with  delight  the  hearts  of  the 
knowing  ones,  and  chill  with  terror  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant. 

School  had  been  dismissed  for  the  day, 
business  houses  were  not  opened  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  a  card  was  tacked  on  the 
postoffice  door,  on  which  was  written 
this  announcement :  ''Closed  on  account 
of  legal  holiday  and  the  coming  of  the 
Dora  Cabler.  Will  open  after  dinner, 
provided  she  has  come  and  gone  before 
then." 

Parson  Jonathan  Terry,  a  venerable 
negro  preacher,  resided  in  the  village  and 
held  monthly  meetings  in  the  town  hall. 
He  had,  beside,  monthly  appointments  at 
Flynn's  Lick  and  Cane  Bottom. 

Thanks  to  the  enlightenment  afforded 
through  the  medium  of  the  local  weekly 
newspaper  and  the  newly  installed  long- 
distance telephone.  Parson  Terry  had 
been  apprised  of  the  approaching  events. 
Eight  days  before  the  date  mentioned, 
the  siirewd  preacher  instituted  a  series  of 
revival  services  at  Cane  P)Ottom.  Now, 
be  it  known  that  Cane  P.ottom  was  a 
country  community,  eight  miles  up  the 
river  .from  Gainesboro,  and  its  popula- 
tion was  composed  almost  wholly  of  ne- 


groes, most  of  whom  were  illiterate,  su- 
perstitious and  emotional. 

The  pastor  preached  like  one  inspired; 
he  labored  with  unusual  earnestness,  go- 
ing from  house  to  house,  exhorting  both 
saints  and  sinners  to  prepare  for  the  day 
of  wrath.  By  the  sixth  night  of  the 
meeting  interest  was  at  fever-heat. 
Many  of  the  unsaved  were  at  the  mourn- 
er's bench  seeking  salvation,  and  many 
members  were  on  their  knees  crying  for 
mercy.  Never,  in  so  short  a  time,  had ' 
such  interest  been  aroused  in  a  revival 
of  religion  at  Cane  Bottom.  The  preach- 
er was  secretly  elated  at  his  power  to 
sway  the  congregation,  and  now  felt  that 
the  time  was  propitious  to  speak  his 
mind.  He  experienced  no  compunctions 
of  conscience  as,  after  quieting  the  moan- 
ing congregation,  he  said : 

"Brudderin'  an'  sisterin',  I  has  a  mes- 
sage fob  you  to-night  dat  some  of  you 
aint  a-gwine  to  believe.  Dat  is,  you  aint 
a-gwine  to  believe  it  now ;  but  the  day 
aint  fall  distant  when  you  will  believe, 
an'  den  you  is  a-gwine  to  wish  you  had 
been  bettah  niggahs " 

"Amen !  dats  so" — from  many  in  the 
congregation. 

"But  befoah  I  tells  you  about  dat  day 
what's  comin',  I  wants  to  bring  to  yo' 
rememberment  some  things  whats  done 
gone  an'  been  in  days  past  by.  I  wants 
vou  to  remember  dat  dese  things  is  a- 
gwine  to  meet  you  up  yonner " 

"Amen!" 

"Yes,  Lawd." 

"Dats  ]es  so,  Brudder  Terry." 

"Go  on." 

" meet  you  tip  yonner,  unlessen  you 

bring-  fo'th  meat  an'  fruit  foh  repentance 
as  de  Scriptures  say.  Now  de  Scriptures 
doan  mean  jes'  meat  an'  fruit,  sich  as 
bacon  an'  apples  an'  peaches;  but  dat 
am  only  de  spirit's  way  of  explanifyin' 
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de  udder  Scripture  what  say,  "De  labor-  (lis  blessed  gorspel  work  in  dis  place?" 

er  am  worthy  of  his  hire."       De  Lawd  "I  doan  know,  parson,  how  much."" 

knows  ef  dar  eber  was  a  laborer  worthy  "Enough?"" 

of  his  hire,  I'm  de  man."  "I  doan  know  as  we  has  done  as  much 

•'I  see  all  de  amen-co"neh  membehs  am  as    we    could,    Brudder    Terry,   dat's  a 

still  awake,  so  I  will  fust  ax  dem  a  few  fac'." 

leadin'  questions,    as  dey  say  in  cote:  At   this   juncture,   the   preacher   drew 


"IVukin'  to  keep  ouah  nine  little  chillens  in  vittals  an'  clos'e." 


"Brudder  Dudney,  how  long  has  I  been 
a  feedin'  dis  flock  de  bread  of  life?" 

"  "Bout  three  yeahs,  1  tliink,  Brudder 
Terry." 

"Yessah,  dats  right ;  three  yeahs  nex' 
Sunday. 

"Brudder  Smith  Wade,  how  many 
souls  has  come  thoo  at  de  anxious  seat 
under  my  preachin'  an'  cavortin'  endurin' 
dat  timeV' 

"Lots  uv  'em,  Brudder  Terry;  I  doan 
know   de  numbeh." 

"Well,  countin'  dem  what  backslide 
an'  come  back  every  two  or  three  months, 
dah  has  been  five  hundred  an'  eight.'' 

"Now,  Brudder  Willis  Fingers,  you  is 
de  treasury  man  of  de  church,  how  much 
has  I  been  paid  fob  wearin'  myse'f  out  in 


from  his  pocket  a  sheet  of  paper,  which 
he  unfolded  and  held  aloft.  'T  hold  in 
my  hand  a  papeh  what  is  a-gwine  to  meet 
you  in  de  great  day,  unlessen  you  bring 
fo'th  meat  an'  fruit  fob  repentance: 

"De  sum  total  of  my  work  wid  this 
chu'ch  am  as  follers,  to-wit: 

"  'Miles  walked  to  git  here  an'  back, 
three  hundred  an'  eighty-four. 

"  'Sennons  preached,  includin'  re- 
vivals an'  funerals,  one  hundred  an' 
sixty-eight. 

"  'Received  fob  de  same :  Six  heads 
of  cabbages,  a  peck  of  pertaters,  three 
chickens  an'  five  dollahs  an'  sixty-two 
cents  in  cash." 

Some  of  the  "amen-co'neh"  members 
stirred  uneasilv,  many  in  the  congrega- 
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tion  nudged  each  other  and  some 
arose  to  leave  the  house. 

"No,  1  aint  a-g\vine  to  take 
no  collection  dis  evenin",  so  you 
all  can  jes'  keep  yo'  seats.  1 
kin  live  wi4out  yo'  conterbu- 
tions,  as  to  dat  mattah. 

"Lack  de  "postle  Paul,  I  has 
labored  w^id  dese  ban's  of  mine, 
an'  aint  coveted  yo'  silver  an' 
gold.  Many  is  de  time  I  has  set 
in  my  yard  makin'  baskets,  or  on 
de  door-step  of  my  little  home 
makin'  split-bottom  chairs,  wid 
my  wife  Lindy  settin'  by  my  side 
workin'  her  po'  old  fingehs  off 
to  keep  our  nine  little  chillens  in 
vittals  and  clothes ;  but  dat  aint 
needer  here  ner  dar. 

"Nov^  I  wants  to  read  to  you 
'bout  what  is  a-gwine  to  happen. 
While  I  reads,  I  want  you  all 
to  recommember  dat  you  aint 
treated  the  Lawd  jes'  right  in 
widholdin'  from  his  servant  his 
jes'  dues  of  meat  an'  fruit  an' 
things. 

"Listen:  'An'  de  sun  became 
black  as  sack  cloth  of  hair ; — an' 
da  cried  fob  de  rocks  an'  moun- 
tains to  fall  on  dem  an'  hide  dem 
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de  great  day  of  his  wrath  has  come,  an' 
who  shall  be  able  to  stan'?' 

"Den  some'ers  oveh  heah  it  say  dar 
shall  be  noises  an'  rumors,  an'  de  sound 
of  many  trumpets  befoh  dat  great  an' 
terrible  day  come." 

"Hab' mercy,  Lawd!"  chorused  many 
voices. 

"You  notice  it  doan  say  how  long  be- 
foh dat  great  day  dese  things  am  to  be ; 
but  it  am  befoh.  Who  shall  be  able  to 
Stan'  ? 

"Dem  vi^hat  bring  fo'th  meat  an'  fruit 
fob  repentance.  Any  kind  of  meat — hog 
meat,  or  chicken  meat;  an'  any  kind  of 
fruit — de  fruit  of  de  orchard  or  de  fruit 
of  de  co'n  field  or  der  fruit  of  der  cot- 
ton field,  which  you  all  know  am  cash; 
any  an'  all  dese  will  be  'ceptable,  an' 
Lawd  will  'bundantly  pardon. 

"Now  listen :     Dis  am  Friday  night. 

"Nex'  Monday  mawnin'  de  sun  am  a- 
gwine  to  rise  an'  shine  at  de  usual  time. 


'Long  'bout  seven  o'clock  hit  am  a-gwine 
to  become  black  as  sack  cloth  o'  hair. 
Hit's  a-gwine  to  git  so  dark  dat  de 
chickens  what's  done  got  up  will  git 
ashamed  of  da  selves  fob  gittin'  up  in  de 
night  an'  go  back  to  roost.  Den  long 
'bout  den,  sooner  or  later,  de  rumors  an' 
de  trumpets  am  a-gwine  to  soun'  an'  you 
will  heah  de  stranges'  noises  what  you 
eber  did  heah." 

"Mercy,  Lawd ;  mercy ;  hab  mercy  on 
dese  po'  niggahs." 

"Yes,  dat's  right,  cry  fob  mercy;  but 
doan  fo'git  de  meat  an'  fruit  of  penitence. 
De  Lawd  says,  'I  was  hungry  an'  you 
didn't  feed  me;  I  was  naked  an'  you 
didn't  clothe  me  ;'  what  means  you  didn't 
do  dese  things  fob  his  servant,  de 
preacher. 

"We  aint  a-gwine  to  hab  no  servic<? 
to-morrer  ner  to-morrer  night.  Da  will 
be  services  Sunday  at  de  usual. hours.  In 
de  meantime,  if  any  of  you  wants  to 
straighten  up  yo'  accounts  wid  de  Lawd 
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an'  servant,  which  de  same  am  myse'f, 
you  kin  leave  it  at  Brudder  WilHs  Fin- 
ger's an'  take  a  receipt  foh  de  same. 
Monday  mawnin'  'bout  de  fust  daylight, 
me  an'  Brudder  Fingers  will  be  here  wid 
his  waggin  an'  stycrs  to  receive  yo'  meat 
o'  rej')cntance,  ef  you  doan  l)ring  it  fo 
his  house  befoh  dat  time.  We  will  re- 
main here  at  de  cliu'ch  till  de  sun  shines 
ag'in  an'  de  rumors  an'  de  trumpet 
soun's  am  done  passed  by. 

Many  of  the  congregation  were  now 
thoroughly  frightened.  Deacon  Smith 
Wade  did  not  go  directly  home  from 
church.  He  knew  where  some  chickens 
roosted  some  distance  from  the  house. 

Willis  Fingers  was  kept  busy  writing 
crude  receipts  luitil  late  Saturday  even- 
ing. But  many,  who  were  secretly  ap- 
prehensive, manifested  no  signs  of  fear 
until  Monday  morning. 

The  preacher  and  his  accomplice  were 
at  the  church  at  early  dawn.  The  sun 
rose  on  schedule  time  and  continued  to 
shine  with  his  usual  brilliancy  until  a 
few  minutes  past  seven.  Then  a  shadow 
crept  over  his  face  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, he  was  entirely  obscured  and  dark- 
ness brooded  over  the  earth. 

"Foh  de  Lawd's  sake,  Brudder  Terry, 
you  top  de  truth,"  exclaimed  Fingers  in 
a  frenzy  of  fright. 

"Yes,  Brudder  Fingers,  I  told  de  gors- 
pel  truth.  Listen!"  'exclaimed  the 
preacher  as  he  cupi:)ed  his  hand  over  his 
ear  and  assumed  a  listening  attitude. 
From  far  down  the  river  came  a  series 
of  unearthly  sounds,  such  as  had  never 
been  heard  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"IvHwd  hab  mercy;  de  rumors  and 
trumj^ets!"   tremblingly   ejaculated   Fin- 


gers. •  "Here,  Brudder  Terry,  am  two 
dollahs  what  was  collected  foh  you  las' 
yeah.  I  aint  neveh  meant  to  keep  it 
1  jes'  forgot  to  give  it  to  you." 

By  this  time,  the  black  disk  which  had 
obscured  the  sun  was  passing  away,  the 
beautiful  corona  was  dissolving  into  the 
sunlight  and  the  natural  day  was  re- 
turning. But  the  hideous  darkness,  to- 
gether with  the  repetition  of  the  strange, 
weird  sounds,  which  were  becoming 
louder  and  more  heartrending,  were  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  delinquents,  in  great 
haste,  to  the  church.  And  none  came 
empty-handed.  Chickens^  butter,  eggs, 
bacon,  lard,  molasses,  corn  and  fruit  were 
dumped  into  the  waiting  wagon  until 
there  was  no  room  for  more.  The 
preacher,  with  well-filled  purse,  took  his 
seat  beside  Fingers  and  was  driven 
home.  When  within  four  miles  of  home, 
he  heard  the  "wild-cat  whistle"  of  the 
Dora  Cabler  blowing  for  the  Gainsboro 
landing-.  His  conscience,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  accuse  him  of  false  play, 
cleared  as  he  called  to  mind  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  overheard  between  the  prin- 
cipal of  Gainsboro  Academy  and  the 
postmaster.  The  teacher  had  said  that 
Columbus  had  made  use  of  an  approach- 
ing eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  took 
place  March  i,  1504,  to  relieve  his  fleet 
from  want  of  supplies.  The  preacher 
reasoned  that  if  a  great  man  like  Colum- 
bus had  a  right  to  threaten  the  islanders 
of  Jamaica,  who  really  owed  him  noth- 
ing and  refused  to  assist  him,  by  refus- 
ing them  the  light  of  the  moon,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  his  using  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  solar  eclipse  and  the  new 
whistle  of  the  Dora  Cabler  to  obtain  his 
just  dues  from  his  delinquent  flock. 
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IHEN  Tohn  Halliclay  Dodge, 
B.  S.,  A.  M.,  lAI.  D.,  was 
appointed  Professor  of 
Chemistry  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year  in  the 
Warrensburg  University 
for  Women  he  considered  himself  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  position.  The  Pro- 
fessor's four  years  at  Yale  and  his  two 
semesters  in  Germany  had  left  his  pock- 
et-book pretty  well  depleted. 

On  the  morning  of  his  arrival  the 
President  called  him  into  his  private  of- 
fice before  the  classes  began. 

"Mr.  Dodge,"  he  began,  surveying 
rather  anxiously  the  six  feet  of  good 
looking  manhood  before  him,  "I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  a  few  moments  about  your 
classes.  Prof.  Burdges,  whose  place  you 
take,  I  am  afraid  was  a  little  lax  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  He  was  get- 
ting old  as  you  know,  and  though  one  of 
the  best  known  professors  of  chemistry 
in  this  country,  I  have  reasons  to  believe 
his  work  was  not  up  to  the  usual  stand- 
ard during  this  year.  Owing  solely  to 
his  advanced  age  and  ill  health,  you  will 
understand  me  to  mean." 

The  professor  bowed. 

"I  would  like  you  to  bring- the  classes 
up  to  standard,  if  possible,  especially  the 
seniors,  and  to  preserve  good  discipline. 
This  class  was  Prof.  Burdges'  favorite 
one.  and  as  I  observed  before,  I  am 
afraid  he  was  a  little  lax.  Young  ladies 
of  that  age  are  sometimes  a  little  hard 
to — er — manage — "  he  looked  up  inter- 
rogatively. 

"I  think  I  understand  the  situation 
perfectly,"  replied  young  Prof.  "Dodge, 
and  the  interview  was  ended. 

He  went  up  the  stairway  to  his  class- 
room. Several  of  the  giggling  and  chat- 
ting younger  girls  met  him  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  look  back  and  make  free  com- 
ments among  themselves,  the  older  girls 
glanced  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  their 
eyes  as  thev  passed.  It  was  a  terrific 
ordeal  for  the  professor,     he     stumbled 


over  the  last  two  steps  of  the  stair  and 
was  conscious  of  a  sui)pressed  titter  from 
a  group  of  freshmen  girls.  He  finally 
got  into  his  room  and  closed  the  door. 
Pulling  a  chair  up  to  the  desk  he  sat 
down  and  wiped  the  perspiration  that 
had  started  on  his  face.  The  professor 
began  intensely  regretting  that  he  had 
accepted  the  position.  The  smaller  girls 
he  felt  he  could  get  along  with,  but  how 
he  was  to  face  the  groups  of  young  wo- 
men he  had  passed  on  the  grounds  and 
in  the  building  was  beyond  him.  He  sat 
abjectly  passing  his  handkerchief  across 
his  forehead  until  the  bell  rang  and  the 
first  class  filed  into  the  room.  It  w?" 
a  class  of  younger  girls  and  he  got 
through  fairly  well. 

At  the  second  bell  the  seniors  came 
sedately  into  the  room.  The  professor  felt 
his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  and  his  eyes  were  glued  to  the 
floor  as  he  heard  the  swish  of  their  long 
dresses  as  they  took  their  places.  They 
were  discreetly  silent  at  first  and  he  could 
feel  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  upon  him  ;  they 
evidently  expected  him  to  begin.  He 
could  think  of  absolutely  nothing  to  say ; 
he  pulled  open  the  desk  drawer  desper- 
ately, took  off  his  glasses  and  wiped 
them,  put  them  back  and  appeared  to 
be  anxiously  searching  through  the 
drawer.  There  was  nothing  inside  but 
a  broken  lead  pencil  and  two  pieces  of 
dusty  paper.  The  girls  waited  a  mo- 
ment and  then  began  busily  whispering. 
Judith  Mercer  and  Ellen  Bently  sat 
on  the  two  back  rows,  Judith  on  the 
chair  immediately  in  front  of  Helen. 
Thev  were  roommates  and  chums  and 
there  was  method  in  this  arrangement 
of  seating. 

"He's  good  looking  all  right!"  whis- 
pered Ellen  over  Judith's  shoulder. 

"Yes."  answered  Judith  behind  her 
hand,  "but  he  don't  look  happy.  You 
tell  me  the  answers  when  he  asks  me  a 
question.  I  haven't  looked  inside  that 
old  Chemistry." 
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"Don't  worry,"  Ellen  breathed  in  her 
ear.  Have  I  ever  deserted  you?  1 
know  the  lesson  perfectly  and  I'll  tell  you 
every  answer." 

Which  explains  the  method  of  the  oth- 
erwise inseparable  pair  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  Judith  sitting  directly  in  front 
of  Ellen. 

The  professor  turned  over  the  two 
pieces  of  dusty  paper  several  times, 
picked  up  the  broken  lead  pencil,  ap- 
peared to  be  vainly  searching  in  the  back 
of  the  drawer,  and  there  being  nothing 
else  to  do  picked  up  his  book  and  tried 
manfullv  to  face  the  forty  bright  eyes 
before  him. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  he  had  brought 
himself  to  a  nunib  acceptance  of  the  sit- 
uation and  was  trying  heroically  to  do 
his  duty. 

John  Halliday  Dodge,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  M. 
D.,  had  been  a  most  excellent  student, 
had  graduated  with  honor,  and  gone 
through  his  two  semesters  abroad  with 
credit ;  and  come  home,  as  Dudney,  his 
old  college  chum  and  roommate,  ex- 
pressed it,  "with  half  the  alphabet  tacked 
onto  his  name."  His  book  learning  was 
extensive;  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside  of  books,  especially  the 
feminine  world,  was  limited. 

"Put  away  your  books,  you  old  grind 
and  come  along  with  me,"  Dudney  would 
often  say  during  the  years  they  roomed 
together,  and  the  "Professor,"  as  the 
boys  even  then  called  him,  would  look  up 
and  ask,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"Over  to  Mrs.  Harrisons'.  She  asked 
me  to  bring  the  crowd  around ;  good 
supper  and  plenty  of  good  looking  girls ; 
get  your  'glad  rags'  and  come  along." 

"I  think  I'd  rather  stay  here."  replied 
the  "Professor"  slowly,  "I  don't  seem 
to  get  on  with  those  girls.  I  never  know 
what  they  like  to  talk  about." 

Dudney  was  over  at  the  bureau  drawer 
selecting  a  necktie. 

"Ask  'em,"  he  replied  cheerfully, 
"draw  'em  out  and  find  what  they  want 
you  to  talk  on." 

"I  did,"  replied  the  "Professor."  "at 
the  Burke's  dance  the  other  night  thev 
gave  me  Emily  Burke  to  take  into  supper 
and  after  we  came  up,  I  don't  dance,  you 


know,  so  we  sat  down  in  a  corner  and 
I  asked  her  what  subject  she  was  most 
interested  in ;  and  she  gave  a  little  giggle 
and  cried,  "Oh,  chemistry!  Air.  Dodge, 
I  just  love  chemistry!''  they  say  you  are 
the  best  chemistry  student  in  college." 
I  thought  I  was  all  fixed  then  and  as 
we'd  had  an  interesting  experiment  that 
afternoon  I  started  in  telling  her  about 
it.  She  kept  saying,  "How  funny!" 
"How  dreadfully  dear !"  when  it  was 
purely  a  scientific  demonstration  all  the 
way  through.  I  hadn't  been  explaining 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  most  in- 
teresting part  when  she  gave  a  little 
scream  and  cried.  'Oh  Mr.  Dodge, 
how  odd  you  are,  won't  you  please  take 
me  to  Mamma.'  Catch  me  telling  that 
girl  any  more  chemistry !" 

Dudney  grinned  from  ear  to  ear ;  he 
had  a  mental  picture  of  frivolous  Emily 
Burke  listening  to  a  dissertation  of  any 
kind. 

"Well,  try  again,''  he  said  encourag- 
ingly," they're  not  all  like  Emily." 

"No,"  returned  the  "Professor"  sober- 
ly, "that's  the  trouble,  there're  no  two  jf 
them  alike." 

"Sure,  that's  one  of  their  chief  charms, 
keeps  you  anxious  and  guessing.  Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life  you  know." 

The  "Professor"  shook  his  head. 

"Try  making  love  to  them^  they  nearly 
all  like  that."  suggested  Dudney,  survey- 
ing the  fit  of  his  coat  critically  in  the 
glass. 

"What!"  said  the  "Professor"  with 
horror.  "I  hope  I  shall  never  make  love 
to  but  one  woman." 

And  Dudney  got  into  his  overcoat  with 
a  grin  and  went  by  himself  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison's party. 

After  several  weeks  at  the  University 
had  passed  the  "Professor"  gradually  be- 
come a  little  more  accustomed  to  and 
less  nervous  over  his  daily  trial ;  the 
senior  class  interested  him  most  purely 
from  a  teacher's  standpoint.  The  twenty 
young  women  themselves  he  regarded 
impersonally  and  with  awe;  if  asked 
about  them  he  would  have  probably 
picked  out  Ellen  and  Judith  as  the  ones 
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that  interested  him  most,  they  seemed 
unusually  bright  girls  and  always  had  an 
answer  for  the  questions  put  to  them. 

He  did  not  know  that  Ellen  prompted, 
6ver  Judith's  shoulder,  when  failure 
seemed  certain,  and  was  faithfully  at  her 
^Ibow  during  experiments.  Judith's  big 
bfowh  eyes  may  have  had  some  effect, 
for  several  times  he  said  "That  was  an 
excellent  answer."  or  "I  like  that  defi- 
nition, Miss  Mercer,"  entirely  overlook- 
ing Ellen's  better  recitation,  and  the  little 
imp  of  jealous)^  awoke  in  Ellen's  heart; 
besides  the  professor  was  remarkably 
good  looking. 

One  evening  Ellen  was  sitting  on  the 
window  seat  loofnng  out  over  the  campus 
while  Judith  promenaded  up  and  down 
the  room  to  get  the  effect  of  a  new 
trained  skirt.  After  a  w^hile  Ellen  turned 
her  head,  "J"<iith,  I'm  not  going  to  help 
you  in  the  chemistry  lesson  any  more ;  it 
isn't  right." 

Judith  stopped  short  in  her  promenade. 
"Why,  what*s  the  matter  with  you,  Ellen 
Bentfey.  when  did  you  get  a  sudden  at- 
tack of  conscience?" 

"Well,  it  isn't  right  and  I'm  not  going 
to  do  it/'  answered  Ellen  determinedly. 

"Whatever  will  I  do!''  cried  Judith,  "I 
haven't  hardly  looked  in  that  old  chem- 
istry this  year,  and  I've  got  to  keep  my 
daily  average  up  to  ninety  or  I'll  have  to 
take  the  final  exams." 

The  next  morning  when  they  filed  into 
the  chemistry  class  Judith  and  Ellen  took 
their  accustomed  seats. 

"Miss  Mercer,"  said  the  professor, 
when  he  got  to  Judith,  "we  have  already 
treated  of  the  Crude  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia ;  the  pure  is  prepared  from  sal- 
ammoniac  and  chalk  by  sublimation.  You 
may  give  me  the  symbol  for  pure  Car- 
bonate of  Ammonia." 

Judith  twitched  her  shoulder,  the  us- 
ual signal  to  Ellen;  but  Ellen  simply 
tightened  her  lips. 

The  Professor  waited  a  moment  and 
repeated  the  question. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Judith  confusedly, 
twitching  her  shoulder  more  violently; 
but  receiving  no  answer. 

The  Professor  looked  at  her,  "Did  you 
understand  the  question,  IMiss  Mercer?" 

''Yes.  sir;"  replied  Judith  wnth     her 


eyes  on  the  floor,  ''but  I  clon't  know  the 
symbol." 

He  checked  her  and  passed  the  ques- 
tion. 

After  school  Judith  went  up  to  her 
room  and  sat  silently  by  the  window.. 
Ellen  came  in,  and  giving  her  a  quick 
look,  picked  up  one  of  her  books  and 
went  down  to  the  library.  Judith  sat 
quietly  awhile,  then  she  took  her  chem- 
istry and  went  down  to  the  class  room 
and  knocked  on  the  door.  The  profes- 
sor was  still  there.  "Come  in,"  he  said, 
and  looked  up  in  surprise  and  embarrass- 
ment as  Judith  opened  the  door ;  she- 
walked  over  to  the  desk :  "I  wish  to  see 
you  for  a  few  minutes,  Prof.  Dodge,  'ii 
you  have  time,"  she  began. 

He  got  up,  tipping  over  his  chair, 
catching  his  shoe  toe  in  the  end  of  the 
desk  somehow,  got  across  the  room  and 
brought  her  a  chair,  setting  it  firinly 
down  on  the  train  of  the  new  skirt.  Ju- 
dith smiled  a  little,  and  pulling  her  dress 
away  sat  down.  The  professor's  em- 
barrassment was  evident ;  collectively  he 
had  gotten  somewhat  used  to  these  young; 
women,  but  individually  they  rq:)reseiit- 
ed  mental  torture.  Judith  folded  her 
hands  over  the  book  and  looked  at  him. 

"I  have  come  to  make  a  confession, 
Prof.  Dodge,"  she  said  clearly.  The  pro- 
fessor looked  his  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment, "I  have  been  cheating  in  chemis- 
try all  this  year.  I  don't  like  the  study, 
but  it  isn't  elective,  and  I  had  to  take  it 
to  get  my  degree.  I  suppose  you  are 
surprised  and  disappointed  in  me ;  but' 
Ellen  Bently  has  either  told  or  prompted 
me  in  answering  nearly  every  question 
you  have  asked  me." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him ;  some- 
how the  professor  had  forgotten  his  us- 
ual embarrassment,  and  was  looking 
straight  into  her  brown  eyes.  Judith 
flushed  under  his  glance. 

"I  know  it  was  wrong  and  despicable 
of  me,"  she  went  on  firmly,  "I  never  did 
it  in  any  of  my  other  studies,  I  hope  you 
will  believe  that.  I  didn't  like  chemistry 
and  Prof.  Burdgess  was  old  and  never 
seemed  to  see  or  care  for  anything  that 
went  on  in  the  class.  I  don't  know  what 
you  will  think  of  me,"  she  ended,  looking 
at  him  appealingly. 
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''I  think  well  of  you  for  wishing  to 
end  sucii  a  deception  and  coming  nere 
and  voluntarily  confessing  it." 

Judith  felt  her  cheeks  get  crimson: 
''But  I  didn't  wish  to  end  it,  I  must  not 
let  you  believe  that,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  of  confessing,  only  Ellen  made 
me  see  what  I  was  doing  by  refusing  to 
help  me  any  longer." 

The  professor's  lower  lip  pulled  in  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  he  looked  at  the 
floor  for  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  wish  to  do?''  he  asked 
at  lengtii. 

"Anything  you  say,  professor,  I'll  con- 
fess before  the  class  if  you  wish,  and 
take  the  year's  chemistry  over ;  of  course. 
I  know  that  means  not  graduating  until 
next  year.'* 

A  light  came  into  the  professor's  eyes, 
somehow  it  came  to  him,  and  there  was 
great  joy  in  the  thought,  that  here  was 
a  woman  he  could  understand  and  feel 
and  talk  with  in  common  fellowship. 

"There  is  no  need  of  }'our  doing  tliat. 
Miss  Mercer,"  and  Judith  looked  up  at 
the  sudden  ring  in  his  voice,  "If  you  have 
time  and  wish  to  come  to  me  every  even- 
ing after  school  for  a  half  hour  we  can 
easily  make  up  the  half  vear  vou  have 
lost." 

Judith  held  out  her  hand,  "Thank 
you,"  she  said,  and  her  lips  trembled.  "It 
is  kind  of  you,  and  I  owe  both  EUen  and 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

She  came  faithfully  to  her  lessons ;  at 
first  the  professor's  confusion  and  timidi- 
ty was  forgotten  in  his  interest  in  the 
student ;  but  after  awhile  the  thought  of 
Judith  came  between  him  and  his  books, 
often  when  he  was  reading  he  would 
suddenly  become  conscious  that  he  was 
not  seeing  the  printed  words  on  the  page 
before  him,  but  seeing  a  pair  of  brown 
eyes,  and  thinking  of  the  girl  who  work- 
ed so  faithfully  at  her  chemistry.  When 
he  recognized  this  fact  his  old  timidity 
returned  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  in 
Judith's  eyes  for  fear  she  would  read  the 
truth  in  his  and  feel  only  pity  for  him; 
and  the  professor  was  proud.  He 
avoided  looking  at  her  in  the  class  room 
and  asked  her  as  few  questions  as  possi- 
ble. Judith  felt  the  change:  "I  suppose 
he  dislike?  me,  and  hasn't  any  faith  in 


me,"  she  thought  remorsefully,  and  some- 
times when  he  directly  avoided  asking 
her  a  question  she  could  feel  the  tears  fill 
her  eyes. 

Finally  his  constrained  manner  during 
the  lesson  after  school  made  it  almost  un- 
•l)earable  to  her,  and  she  resolved  to  ask 
him  that  afternoon  if  she  could  not  stop 
them.  During  the  chemistry  class  she 
was  at  a  retort  making  an  experiment; 
she  felt  nervous  and  miserable,  and  the 
fumes  made  her  sick  and  faint ;  she  reck- 
lessly put  the  glass  retort  over  too  hot  a 
flame,  there  was  a  quick  report  and  the 
glass  burst,  sending  its  fragments  over 
the  room;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
vigorous  young  life  Judith  felt  her  head 
reel  and  herself  falling. 

The  professor  was  standing  near  her 
with  his  back  turned,  putting  up  a  sym- 
bol on  the  blackboard.  He  heard  the  re- 
port, and  turning  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
For  an  instant  the  old  timidity  and  em- 
barrassment almost  overwhelmed  him,  he 
had  not  recognized  whom  it  was  he  had 
saved  from  falling,  then  he  looked  down 
and  saw  it  was  Judith. 

The  professor  had  been  the  best  half- 
back on  the  foot  ball  team,  and  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  had  never  been  known  to 
desert  him  in  an  emergency.  He  held 
her  on  his  right  arm  and  was  conscious 
of  a  thrill  of  joy  as  he  thought  what  a 
strong  right  arm  it  was.  Some  of  the 
girls  crowded  anxiously  around  him. 

"Please  stand  back,"  he  said  with  a 
calmness  that  surprised  even  himself. 
"Miss  Bently,  open  the  window,  and 
Miss  Evens  bring  some  water  as  quick- 
ly as  possible." 

He  began  stroking  her  forehead  and 
face  with  his  free  hand.  Now,  the  pro- 
fessor knew  from  his  study  of  medicine 
that  the  patient  should  be  laid  down  and 
the  head  should  not  be  kept  higher  than 
the  body ;  but  somehow  he  wanted  to 
keep  the  brown  head  with  the  white  face 
turned  up  to  his  there  on  his  shoulder, 
and  although  the  voice  of  conscience 
shouted  loudly,  "Lay  her  down !"  he 
only  held  h.er  closer,  smoothing  back  her 
hair  with  his  hand.  And  suddenly  Ju- 
dith opened  her  eyes  and  looked  straight 
up  into  his.  The  color  came  with  a  rush 
into  her  face,  she  lifted  her  head  and  the 
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professor's   arms   fell   helplessly    to    his 
sides.* 

Ellen  helped  her  to  a  chair:  "You 
fainted,  Judith,"  she  said  anxiously. 

"Did  I?''  said  Judith,  wonderingly, 
and  sat  silently  while  they  bathed  her 
head,  and  then  Ellen  went  with  her  to 
their  room. 

After  it  was  all  over  the  professor's 
conscience  awoke  again  and  cried  still 
more  loudly.  He  had'  not  done  his  duty 
as  a  physician  and  a  man.  He  had  made 
no  efifort  to  revive  her,  and  because  it  had 
been  the  sweetest  thing  to  him  in  his  life 
to  hold  her  in  his  arms  and  feel  the  little 
brown  head  on  his  shoulder,  he  had  sim- 
ply stood  and  held  her  when  it  might 
have  meant  life  or  death.  He  blamed 
and  reproached  himself  exceedingly,  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
forgotten  his  duty. 

Judith  did  not  come  down  the  next 
morning  nor  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
The  time  was  torture  for  the  professor. 
Friday  he  summoned  up  courage  and 
called  Ellen  into  the  room. 

"How  is  Miss  Mercer?  I — I  hope  she 
is  better,"  he  stammered.  Ellen  looked 
down !  "She  is — I  think  she  is  well 
now,"  she  replied  evasively.  The  truth 
was  Judith  was  perfectly  well,  but  when 
questioned  only  hid  her  face  among  the 
sofa  pillows  on  the  window  seat,  and  re- 
fused to  come  back  into  school. 

The  professor  remained  late  at  his 
desk  that  afternoon,  and  Judith,  from 
her  window  seat,  where  she  watched  for 
his  departure  every  afternoon  before  ven- 
turing out,  concluded  he  had  gone,  and 
taking  her  chemistry  text  book  went 
down  on  the  campus.  The  professor 
saw  her  pass  down  the  stair,  he  thought 
she  looked  pale  and  weak  ;  remorse  was 
in  his  heart,  it  was  probably  his  fault 


that  she  had  not  recovered  sooner,  he 
thought.  He  got  up  from  his  desk  and 
followed  her  hesitatingly  and  slowly. 

She  went  down  the  drive  under  tht 
budding  trees  and  across  the  grounds  to 
an  old  arbor  that  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  campus.  There  was  a  bench  and  a 
table  inside  where  the  girls  sometimes 
came  of  an  afternoon  to  study.  Judith 
sat  down,  placed  her  book  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  folding  her  hands  upon  it  look- 
ed with  unseeing  eyes  straight  before  her 
through  the  open  door.  Suddenly  the 
professor  stood  there,  the  book  fell  to  the 
floor  and  she  stood  up  flushed  and  tremb- 
ling. 

The  professor  came  straight  up  to  the 
table  and  stood  opposite  her. 

"Miss  Mercer,"  he  began,  and  she 
could  hear  that  his  voice  trembled,  "I 
feel  that  I  owe  you  a  confession.  When 
you  fainted  the  other  day,  for  almost  the 
only  time  in  my  life  I  forgot  to  do  my 
duty  as  a  man  and  a  physician,  I  made 
no  effort  to  revive  you,  I  only  knew 
one  thing,  that  I  held  you  in  my  arms; 
and  I  only  thought  of  One  thing,  that  I 
wanted  to  hold  you  there  always !" 

Judith  looked  up  and  there  was  a  great 
light  in  her  face:  "Then  I  must  make  a 
confession,  too,  I — I  didn't  faint,  I  think 
I  lost  consciousness  for  only  a  moment. 
I  knew  you  were  holding  me  and — " 

The  professor  came  quickly  around  the 
table.     "Judith  !"  he  cried. 

Between  them  on  the  floor  lay  the  for- 
gotten Chemistry,  half  open  with  its 
leaves  fluttering  in  seeming  protest,  and 
above  it  stood  Judith  with  outstretched 
hands,  and  as  the  professor  clasped  them 
his  foot  tonched  the  book  and  it  closed 
with  a  sound  that  seemed  like  a  sigh.  The 
lesson  was  finished. 


•Mystery  is  as  attractive  to  a  man  as  light  is  to  an  insect,  and 
generally  as  dangerous. 

Those  who  do  not  care  how  they  spend  their  money  are 
generally  equally  careless  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  it. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  things  about  living  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  future  is  uncertain,  it  contains  untold  facilities  for- 
"getting  even"  for  present  disappointments. 
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O  bcf^in  with,  I  have  no 
imagination.  Several 
years'  training  in  the  ser- 
vice of  tliat  wonderful  or- 
ganization, the  "Consoli- 
dated Press,"  with  its 
daily  instructions  of  "Give  us  facts, 
facts ;  no  comment,"  is  enough  to  grind 
out  all  originality  and  relegate  imagina- 
tion to  a  high  shelf.  So  it  is  that  I 
can  only  tell  you  the  following  strange 
facts  as  they  came  to  me,  and  they  came 
in  such  fashion  that  I  cannot  doubt  the 
absolute  truthfulness  of  every  statement, 
and  you  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with  me 
if  you  will  follow  this  narrative  to  the 
end.   ^ 

I  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  the 
apparently  supernatural  coloring  of  cer- 
tain events  in  the  life  tragedy  of  Louis 
Petrie,  nor  do  I  feel  competent  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
connection  of  a  black  cat  and  a  downy 
little  gosling  with  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  wrecked  his  life.  The  solution 
of  the  matter  I  leave  to  my  readers. 
Here's  how  it  came  to  me: 

I  had  been  sent  to  Frisco  by  the  Con- 
solidated Press  to  gather  certain  facts 
in  relation  to  the  great  earthquake  disas- 
ter, and  late  on  my  first  Saturday  even- 
ing in  the  wrecked  city,  found  myself 
sitting  at  a  small  table  in  the  rep.r  end 
of  a  saloon  patronized  by  a  motley  col- 
lection of  all  sorts.  I  was  enjoying  a 
glass  of  beer,  while  studying  character 
from  the  faces  and  actions  of  my  neigh- 
bors, when  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  strains  of  a  violin,  evidently  in 
the  hands  of  a  master.  Seldom  in  my 
life  have  I  heard  such  music.  He  played 
two  or  three  selections  from  classical 
operas,  magnificently  rendered,  and 
then  took  up  the  expected  collection. 
The  bar-keeper  set  out  a  genero.us  sized 
glass  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  the 
size  of  the  drink  indicated  that  the  mu- 
sician did  not  expect  another.  The  man, 
evidently  an  Italian,  had  a  classical  face, 
despite  the  marks  of  dissipation  so  un- 


usual in  one  of  his  race.  A  fine,  well- 
poised  head,  crowned  with  a  dark  mass 
of  curly  hair ;  broad  forehead,  intelligent 
eyes. 

He  wiped  his  lips  with  a  soiled  hand- 
kerchief and  again  adjusted  his  violin 
for  more  music.  I  awaited  expectantly, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  Soon  I  re- 
alized that  the  "Miserere"  was  being 
played  by  one  who  felt  every  note  of  that 
great^  composition.  The  man  was  tell- 
ing his  life  story  with  the  strings  of 
that  wonderful  instrument.  For  a  time 
the  man  played  divinely,  but  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  heart  throbbings, 
I  was  startled  and  shocked  by  a  long- 
drawn  out,  discordant  wail,  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  violin,  which  sound- 
ed creepily  like  the  last  despairing  sob 
of  a  departing  soul. 

The  man  stood  transfixed,  his  staring 
eyes  riveted  on  a  long,  lithe,  sleek  black 
cat,  with  a  single  white  star  on  its 
breast,  which  was  sinuously,  but  confi- 
dently, as  if  it  were  a  pet  and  perfectly 
at  home,  making  its  way  along  the  pol- 
ished surface  of  the  bar  towards  the  end 
where  stood  the  Italian  musician. 

With  an  apparent  efifort  he  withdrew 
his  eyes  from  the  cat  and  in  three  strides, 
passed  through  the  swinging  door  and 
into  the  street. 

I  marveled  for  an  instant,  and  without 
attracting  attention  to  myself,  followed. 
Pausing  undecidedly  near  the  curb,  he 
was  putting  his  precious  fiddle  under  the 
folds  of  his  coat  to  protect  it  from  the 
drizzle  of  rain  which  was  falling  in  the 
poorly  lighted  street. 

I  Was  wildly  interested,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  an 
invitation  to  seek  another  saloon  was 
courteously  accepted. 

Seated  in  a  quiet  corner,  with  a  bottle 
between  us,  I  gradually  drew  from  him 
the  cause  of  his  disturbance  at  the  sight 
of  the  harmless  cat  walking  on  the  saloon 
bar.  He  told  it  to  me  in  substantially 
the  following  words : 

"AI}'  name,  Signor,  is  Louie  Petrie — at 
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least,  that  suffices  for  my  wanderinor  oc- 
cupation at  present;  I  am  of  Milan. 
From  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  history 
of  my  family  in  Italy  there  have  been 
from  time  to  time,  ])ainters  and  nnisi- 
cians  of  note,  and  fref|uently  priests, 
many  of  whom  combined  both  these  ar- 
tistic talents  to  a  marked  degree.  Two 
brothers  older  than  myself,  were  priests, 
and  through  their  efforts  I  received  a 
better  education  than  did  the  majority 
of  Italian  boys  in  my  station  of  life. 

"At  an  early  period,  I  displayed  some 
talent  for  the  violin  and  at  fifteen  was  a 
pupil  of — well,  I  will  omit  his  name;  he 
was  the  most  celebrated  violinist  of  his 
day.  My  most  ambitious  dream  was 
that  some  day  I  would  play  like  him. 

"Before  I  was  twenty  I  had  played  suc- 
cessful concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Italv,  and  had  been  honored  by  being 
commanded  to  play  in  private  audience 
to  His  Majesty,  the  King.  My  career 
seemed  assured, 

"That  summer,  when  the  grapes  were 
ripe,  I  took  my  violin  and  wandered 
through  the  beautiful  Lombardy  moun- 
tains, and  there  I  met  Teresa.  Sir?  Oh, 
just  Teresa.  Her  Christian  name  will 
be  sufficient  for  my  story. 

"It  was  my  first  experience  with  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  and  Signor, 
she  was  indeed  the  most  beautiful  creat- 
ure I  have  ever  seen.  My  highest  ideals 
of  beauty  and  purity  had  been  conceived 
from  the  grand  paintings  by  the  old 
masters  of  Angels  and  the  Virgin  Moth- 
er, hung  in  the  ancient  cathedrals  of 
Italy,  but  the  face  and  form  of  Teresa 
speedily  took  their  places  in  my  imagina- 
tion. She  was  henceforth  to  be  the  only 
angel  I  knew,  mv  inspiration  and  guide 
for  life.  I  played  as  I  had  never  dream- 
ed of  playing.  The  holiest  longings  of 
an  enraptured  soul  poured  forth  at  my 
fingers'  ends,  and  were  faithfully  inter- 
preted by  my  violin  strings. 

"The  summer  passed  quickly,  and  at 
its  close  we  had  pledged  our  love,  Tere- 
sa and  I.  On  my  return  to  Milan  both 
my  brothers  exhibited  violent  opposition 
to  my  plans  of  marriage  with  Teresa,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  had  signed 
contracts  with  an  orchestral  combination 
for  me  to  play  first  violin  for  an  Ameri- 


can concert  tour.  My  being  under  age 
gave  my  brothers,  also  my  guardians, 
the  legal  right  to  do  this. 

"In  the  village  of  Luiciga,  near  Tere- 
sa's home,  lived  Angelo  Pallettini,  son 
of  a  prosperous  merchant,  handsome 
as  a  Greek  god,  tall,  powerful,  blue- 
eyed,  and  fair-haired,  as  many  of  the 
Lombardy  mountaineers  are.  Angelo 
had  long  been  an  admirer  of  Teresa,  and 
the  village  gossips  had  planned  their 
wedding  many  times.  I  knew  that  Te- 
resa had  not  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
his  attentions  before  my  appearance  up- 
on the  scene,  and  the  fact  that  I  was  now 
to  be  bundled  away  to  America  for  a 
long  tour  made  me  desperate.  I  did  not 
fear  Teresa's  loyalty,  for  I  believe  she 
loved  me  with  all  the  truth  of  her  beau- 
tiful soul,  but  you  know  Italian  parents 
have  a  way  of  arranging  these  matters 
to  suit  themselves.  Somehow  I  seemed 
to  feel  that  Angelo  had  somewhat»to  do 
with  my  brothers'  early  knowledge  of 
my  infatuation  for  Teresa,  and  that  he 
was,  in  some  vague  way,  partly  responsi- 
ble for  my  present  plight. 

"Before  sailing  for  America  I  wrote 
out  the  plans  for  our  future  meeting  and 
confided  them  to  a  devoted  friend  of 
my  own  age,  who  had  been  my  compan- 
ion and  fellow  musical  student  since 
boyhood.  He  left  for  the  home  of  Te- 
resa the  day  I  sailed,  to  acquaint  her 
with  the  details  of  my  enforced  depar- 
ture. He  had  also  taken  upon  himself 
the  task  of  aiding  her  to  flee  the  country 
and  come  to  America  as  soon  as  I  should 
send  back  the  necessary  funds  and  as- 
sure him  that  I  was  in  position  to  make 
a  home  for  her. 

"Well,  to  shorten  my  story — after  the 
concert  tour  I  secured  a  place  as  lead- 
ing violinist  in  a  New  York  theater  or- 
chestra, and  soon  Teresa  came  over  and 
we  were  quietly  married.  Our  happi- 
ness v.-as  unbounded  until  the  severity  of 
the  winter  begean  to  undermine  Teresa's 
health,  and  I  saw  her  fade  like  a  beau- 
tiful rose. 

"I  determined  to  go  South  where  the 
climate  and  the  air  were  more  like  her 
beloved  Italy.  I  secured  the  director- 
ship of  an  orchestra  in  a  beautiful  oM 
Southern  city,  and  just  on  the  outskirti 
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of  the  town,  in  an  oUl-fashioned,  one- 
story  brick  house,  nestled  among  the 
oranges  and  niagnoHas,  we  Uved  and 
were  happy.  The  roses  returned  to  her 
cheeks,  and  jny  beloved  Teresa  sang  with 
a  jovful  note,  for  she  was  soon  to  be- 
come a  mother. 

"There  was  only  one  false  note  in  the 
whole  happy  melody.  Angelo  Pellettini 
had  established  himself  in  the  same  city, 
and  was  a  prosperous  importer  of  tropi- 
cal fruits,  and  of  course  we  occasionally 
met.  This  was  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  me,  for  what  reason  I  could  not  for 
the  life  of  me  tell,  for  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  renew  old  acquaintance  with 
either  myself  or  Teresa. 

"Signor,  are  you  superstitious?  No! 
Well,  then,  you  may  be  able  to  evolve 
some  reasonable  theory  to  account  for 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  supernat- 
ural occurrences  which  were  crowded  in- 
to a  few  hours  of  my  life.  Please  pass 
that  bottle." 

He  took  the  bottle  and  with  shaking 
hand  poured  out  and  carried  to  his  lips 
a  large  glass  of  whiskey.  He  paused 
until  the  silence  became  oppressive,  and 
I  began  to  think  he  would  not  finish  his 
life  story,  so  still  he  sat.  With  tremb- 
ling hand,  he  poured  out  and  disposed  of 
another  drink,  and  then  resumed: 

"One  evening,  it  was  Sunday,  I  re- 
member well,  Teresa  and  I  were  walking 
in  the  cool  shadows  of  our  little  garden, 
when  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
queer  actions  of  a  little,  yellow,  downy, 
gosling,  and  a  cat,  a  long,  shiny,  sinewy 
black  cat,  with  single  white  spot,  a  star 
on  his  breast,  in  fact,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  one  which  so  startled  me  on 
the  bar  when  I  was  playing  the  "Mis- 
erere." The  little  clumsy  gosling,  hardly 
two  weeks  old,  was  waddling  along  a 
path  at  the  foot  of  a  stone  wall,  trying 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  black  cat. 
which  walked  or  trotted,  easily  close  be- 
hind, and  occasionally  put  out  a  front 
paw  and  touched  the  gosling,  as  if  to 
hurry  it  along,  or  to  direct  it  where  it 
willed,  both  of  which  it  was  accomplish- 
ing. How  that  gosling  could  have  got- 
ten into  the  garden,  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  a  high  wall,  was  a  mystery.     Be- 


sides, we  had  no  near  neighbors,  and 
none  near  or  far  liad  any  geese  that  we 
knew  of. 

We  marveled  for  a  time,  and  as  it  was 
by  now  growing  quite  dark,  Teresa  sug- 
gested out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart, 
that  I  capture  the  helpless  little  fowl  and 
put  it  out  of  reach  of  the  cat,  which 
would  undoubtedly  make  a  m'eal  of  it 
soon. 

"I  attempted  to  do  so,  and  tlie  cat. 
instead  of  running  at  my  approach,  as  I 
expected,  showed  its  displeasure  at  mv 
interference  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. It  arched  its  back  and  spit  at  me 
most  spitefully,  and  even  attempted  to 
carrv  off  the  gosling  before  my  very 
eyes.  Wlien  I  secured  the  gosling,  I 
kicked  at  the  cat  which  then  leaped  to 
the  top  of  the  stone  wall  with  perfect 
ease,  turned  and  gave  me  a  most  malig- 
nant look  out  of  its  gleaming,  vet  low 
eyes,  and  with  a  fiendish  growl  disap- 
peared over  the  wall  and  was  gone. 

"I  gave  the  little  fluffy  thing  into 
Teresa's  hands,  and  as  it  nestled  close  in 
her  bosom  gave  a  contented,  satisfied 
chirp  and  closed  its  eyes  as  if  it  was 
settled  for  the  night. 

"One  wing  of  the  house  was  unfurn- 
ished and  never  used.  Into  one  of  these 
empty  rooms  we  carried  a  basket  and 
made  a  soft  nest  for  the  little  ball  of 
down,  and  then  carefully  inspected  each 
window  pane  to  be  sure  there  was  no 
opening  through  which  the  cat  could 
reach  its  prey.  There  was  positively  no 
opening  through  which  even  a  sparrow 
might  make  its  way.  Upon  retiring 
from  the  room  I  locked  the  door. 

"The  night  was  quite  warm — and  until 
late,  probably  midnight,  we  two  sat  or  re- 
clined, upon  sofa  cushions  laid  just  in 
the  doorway  leading  out  upon  a  broad, 
vine-covered  veranda.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  room  behind  us.  We  had 
talked  of  many  things,  far  into  the  even- 
ing, but  principally,  I  believe,  of  the 
crowning  event  of  our  love  which  was 
soon  to  complete  the  great  happiness  of 
our  wedded  lives.  We  must  have  both- 
fallen  asleep,  for  I  was  awakened  by  the 
most  unearthly,  diabolical  scream,  or 
screech,  which  ever  shocked  the  hearing 
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of  living  man.  My  blood  ran  cold,  and  1 
seemed  to  freeze  to  the  very  marrow.  My 
first  uncertain  thought  upon  waking  was 
that  some  prowler  had  tried  to  enter  the 
house,  and  not  knowing  that  we  were 
there  upon  the  lloor  had  stepped  upon 
Teresa,  and  my  horror  upon  picturing 
such  an  occurrence  can  scarcely  be 
imagined, 

"Signor,  this  must  all  have  taken  place 
in  an  instant,  but  it  seemed  an  age.  I 
was  reaching  out  in  the  dark  to  find 
Teresa  whom  I  could  hear  groaning, 
when  suddenly  there  was  launched 
through  space,  directly  past  my  face,  a 
long,  black  body,  which  glistened  with 
phosphorescent  light  as  it  shot  through 
the  air  and  disappeared  into  the  garden. 
My  first  distorted  impression  was  that  it 
was  a  very  large  object,  but  in  another 
moment  I  was  certain  it  was  the  black 
cat  we  had  seen  guiding  the  gosling 
through  the  garden.  ^ 

"As  quickly  as  I  could  get  a  light  I 
carried  my  poor  Teresa  to  her  bed.  She 
was  unconscious,  but  not  a  mark  or  scar 
indicated  that  she  had  been  injured.  Af- 
ter summoning  the  old  colored  woman 
who  kept  house  for  us,  I  hurried  away 
for  a  doctor.  When  we  returned  Old 
Auntie  shook  her  head  despondently  to 
the  doctor's  queries,  and  for  an  age  it 
seemed  to  me  they  were  alone  with  her. 
When  the  doctor  finally  came  to  me,  he 
told  me  that  Teresa  had  given  birth  to 
a  beautiful  boy,  but  there  was  no  hope 
that  either  would  live  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"An  hour  later  she  died  in  my  arms, 
hysterically  crying  out  to  keep  him 
away,  and  very  curiously  mixing  up  and 
confusing  the  black  cat  and  the  name  of 
Angelo  Pellettini.  I  learned  enough  to 
know  that  she  had  been  awakened  by  the 
cat,  which  was  hovering  over  her  face, 
with  its  paws  locked  tightly  around  her 
neck,  while  its  mouth  was  pressed  closely 
to  hers,  as  if  in  caress^  and  its  rough 
tongue  was  licking  her  lips. 

"Until  daylight  I  walked  back  and 
forth  through  the  deserted  house  in  a 
fever  of  unrest.  The  cat  and  the  gos- 
ling had  slipped  out  of  memory  in  the 
terrors  of  death  and  separation,  but  as 


light  returned  the  certainty  of  some  Sii- 
joernatural  connection  between  them  and 
my  terrible  bereavement  forced  itself 
upon  me,  and  acting  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  I  started  for  the  ^oom  where 
we  had  locked  x\p  the  gosling  in  the  early 
evening. 

The  door  was  locked  just  as  we  had 
left  it.  When  I  opened  the  door  the 
room  was  empty,  save  for  the  basket  we 
had  placed  on  the  floor  for  the  gosling 
to  sleep  in.  In  no  conceivable  manner 
could  the  disappearance  of  anything 
from  that  closed  room  be  accounted  for, 
and  to  explain  how  a  young,  helpless 
gosling  could  get  out  was  beyond  my 
powers.  But  it  had  disappeared  as  com- 
pletely as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
it. 

"The  day  dragged  slowly  by.  My 
heart  lay  dead  within  me.  Signor,  I  al- 
most forgot  my  God  while  in  that  ter- 
rible state  of  mind.  I  cursed  everything 
under  and  above  the  stars. 

"Night  came  again  and  I  slipped  into 
the  little  parlor  where  the  candles  shed 
their  soft  glow  over  the  coffin  which 
contained  all  that  was  mortal  of  Teresa 
and  the  little  one  who  was  never  to 
know. 

"Long  I  gazed  in  extreme  bitterness  of 
soul,  and  then  stole  softly  through  a 
side  door  to  her  little  bedroom  adjoining. 
Lying  face  down  upon  the  bed,  I  know 
not  how  long,  I  heard  as  in  a  dream  peo- 
ple come  and  go.  I  realized  without 
seeing  that  some  young  people,  friends 
and  acquaintances  from  the  Italian  quar- 
ter, were  sitting  in  the  dining  room  to 
the  rear  of  the  parlor,  watchers  over 
the  dead. 

"The  stillness  had  been  oppressive  for 
a  long,  long  time,  and  the  bitterness  in 
mv  heart  choked  me.  Slowly  the  sen- 
sation crept  over  me  that  something, 
somewhere,  was  wrong.  A  feeling 
closely  akin  to  the  horrors  of  the  preced- 
ing night,  when  I  awoke  with  that  blood- 
curdling cat's  scream  ringing  through 
my  brain.  The  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  my  consciousness  that  som-e  terrible 
calamity  was  at  hand. 

"Rising  noiselessly,  I  stepped  to  n 
dresser  and  in  the  dark  felt  for  and  se- 
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cured  an  old  stilletto  which  I  knew  to  be 
there. 

"Creeping  softly  to  the  door  1  peered 
into  the  room  where  stood  the  coffin. 
What  I  witnessed  almost  froze  my  blood, 
and  the  rebound  of  my  feelings  made 
of  me  a  revengeful  demon. 

"Bending  over  the  head  of  the  coffin, 
passionately  kissing  the  cold,  unrespon- 
sive lips  of  my  dead  love,  was  the  hated 
Angelo  Pelbettini.  Walking  up  and 
down  on  the  coffin-lid  was  the  terrible 
black  cat  with  the  white  star  on  his 
breast. 

"In  one  noiseless  stride  I  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  casket,  and  as  An- 
gelo rais'ed  from  his  stooping  posture 
he  looked  into  my  eyes  with  the  most 
devilish,  satisfied,  victorious  expres- 
sion I  ever  saw  on  the  face  of  a  man. 

"As  he  stood  thus,  I  reached  over  the 
casket  and  pushed  the  stilletto  into  his 
heart.  He  sank  to  the  floor  as  would 
a  limp  towel  you  had  tried  to  stand  on 
end. 

"Instantly  like  a  wail  from  torment, 
the  same  despairing  shriek  I  had  heard 
the  night  before  rent  the  air  and  rever- 
berated from  wall  to  wall  as  would  a 
lightning  flash  thus  confined.  The  cat 
leaped  through  a  window  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  garden. 

"I  turned  back  into  the  bed-room  and 
lay   down   as   b'cfore,   indifferent   to   my 


late,  with  no  intention  of  denying  t:ie 
crime.  I  heard  the  watchers  go  into 
the  parlor,  terror  stricken.  They  talked 
in  whispers  to  prevent  me  from  knowing 
what  had  happened. 

"The  life-long  love  of  Angelo  for 
Teresa  was  known  to  man\-  of  them. 
It  was  ever  thought  that  he  had  slipped 
into  the  house  unobserved  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  the  woman  he  had  wor- 
shipped from  afar,  and  the  sight  of  her 
beauty  cold  in  death  had  been  the  in- 
centive for  him  to  take  his  own  life. 

"I  was  never  suspected,  so  did  not 
liave  to  deny  or  affirm. 

"A  stranger  thing  is  this,  Signor.  The 
next  morning  I  looked  out  the  window 
through  which  the  cat  had  darted.  Ly- 
ing just  outside,  in  th'e  grass,  with  con- 
gealed blood  over  all,  in  contorted  fash- 
ion, as  if  it  had  died  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, lay  the  black  cat.  Some  one  looked 
out  the  window  at  my  side  and  said, 
"Why,  that's  Angelo  Pellettini's  cat. 
How  canre  it  so  far  from  home !" 

"To  me  that  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
mystery.  Then  and  ever  since  I  have 
be-en  asking  myself  what  caused  the 
death  of  that  cat.  No  one  injured  it. 
What  diabolical  connection  was  there  be- 
tween Angelo  and  the  hateful  beast,  and 
what  part  did  the  little  gosling  ])lav  in 
that  great  tragedy  of  birth  and  death ! 
"Signor,  please  pass  the  bottle.  Saluta." 


"TO-MORROW" 

By  Alfred  Nelson. 

DREAM-GILDED  dawn  !    Skein  that  is  never,  spun  ! 
Cup  of  a  Hundred  Sorrows,  drained  or  spilled  ! 
What  is  your  myster)-?     Since  earth  begun, 
}^arth-born  has  found  in  you  a  hope  fulfilled. 
Time's  fateful  fingers  on  that  brow  shall  press 
The  seal  of  patience  and  the  stamp  of  pain ; 
But  each  "To-morrow !"  brings  a  new  caress. 

A  light  of  courage  to  the  soul  again.     ,     .     . 
A  whispered,  "Hope!  nor  follow  black  Despair 
Down  to  the  shadows  of  its  grinning  lure !"' 
To-day  we  yearn  to  know  that  perilous  glare 

Of  which  To-morrow's  sun  shall  make  us  sure. 
So  lives  the  son  of  ■\Tan,  nor  counts  his  sorrow  ; 

Hope  springs  eternal   in  that   word — "To-morrow !" 


THE  WINNER  OF  THE  GRAND  PRIZE 


By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


\r  WAS  the  hour  of  Raoul's 
playing,  the  hour  be- 
tween work  and  rest, 
which  belongs  to  God 
and  meditation  and  the 
soul's  uplifting.  Lisette, 
in  her  cabin  doorway  across  the  river, 
bowed  her  head  and  listened,  her  heart 
growing  strangely  quiet  and  happy  under 
the  strains  which  came  to  her  over  the 
water.  For  Lisette's  heart  was  a  trou- 
bled heart,  with  many  longings  and  black- 
hours  and  wayward  resolves,  sweet  as 
violets  in  IMarch  or  the  perfume  of  apple 
blossoms  in  May,  and  yet  bitter  and 
sharp  as  the  thistle  at  seed  time. 

Ihit  always  at  the  hour  of  playing  she 
was  there  at  the  cabin  doorway,  as  a 
penitent  to  her  prayers  or  a  novice  to 
her  glory,  and  always,  as  the  music  sang 
or  wept  into  her  soul,  she  felt  no  greater 
happiness  could  be  hers  than  to  yield  to 
Raoul's  wishes  and  become  his  wife.  But 
when  tjie  music  was  over  and  daylight 
had  come,  showing  the  low  body  and 
the  bandy  legs,  then  thr^re  was  some- 
thing in  her  heart  that  was  almost  like 
repulsion ;  for  always  in  the  morning 
Francois  was  rollicking  back  and  forth, 
between  his  boat  and  the  company's 
storehouse,  and  Francois  was  the  strong- 
est and  handsomest  man  on  the  whole 
river.  There  was  nothine  that  he  was 
afraid  of,  and  nothing  apparently  that 
he  could  not  do.  He  would  pick  up,  as 
a  child,  any  man  who  had  the  temerity 
to  cross  him  and  carelessly  toss  the  rash 
offender  into  the  river.  It  was  he  who 
volunteered  to  break  the  river  jams  in 
spring,  when  the  floods  came,  whistling 
or  singing  banteringlv  while  death 
clutched  at  both  his  feet ;  and  it  was  he 
who  always  carried  off' the  prize  in  con- 
tests of  courage  and  endurance  and 
strength.  And  Francois  had  chosen  her 
from  all  the  girls  along  the   river. 

However,  Francois  loved  the  bottle 
and  spent  most  of  his  earnings  that  way, 


and  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
liquor  his  recklessness  became  frenzy. 
:\Iore  than  once  he  had  killed  his  man 
and  then  found  it  convenient  to  absent 
himself  for  a  few  months  until  the  feel- 
ing against  him  had  worn  away ;  and 
more  than  once  he  had  said  bitter  things 
to  Lisette  for  standing  in  her  doorway 
at  twilight  to  listen  to  the  violin  music 
across  the  river. 

So  Lisette-  waited  with  her  troubled 
heart,  listening  to  Raoul  and  looking  at 
Francois,  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing 
rain])ows.  In  the  evening  she  loved 
Raoul,  in  the  morning  her  heart  be- 
longed to  Francois — or  so  she  thought. 

The  river  which  ran  between  the 
scattered  cabins  was  always  turbulent, 
with  swift  currents  and  treacherous  ed- 
dies. Here  were  witnessed  many  feats 
of  skill  and  daring,  where  nimble  feet 
and  quick  eyes  and  strong  arms  were 
the  kaleidoscoping  shield  between  glory 
and  death.  When  the  boating  or  tim- 
ber running  or  trapping  grew  slack,  it 
was  here  between  the  cabins,  where  the 
spectators  could  watch  from  either  bank, 
that  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood 
gathered  for  their  contests  and  amuse- 
ments. 

So  this  spring,  after  the  trapping  and 
the  timber  running  were  over  and  the 
summer  boating  not  yet  commenced, 
when  the  pockets  of  all  the  men  were 
clinking  with  the  weight  of  their  wages, 
a  great  contest  was  arranged  in  which 
prizes  were  to  be  given  to  all  victors, 
and  a  grand  prize  of  a  new  boat  to  the 
one  who  performed  the  greatest  act  of 
courage  during  the  day.  And  Lisette, 
as  the  most  beautiful  girl  on  the  river, 
was  to  decide  and  pin  the  ribbon  which 
represented  the  boat  upon  the  breast  of 
the  brave  man.  Francois,  when  he  heard 
this  announcement,  smiled  a  broad  smile 
to  himself,  and  Raoul,  with  his  bandv 
legs  among  the  spectators  on  the  bank, 
grew   yet   more   silent   and   constrained. 
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He  would  have  witlidrawn  to  tlie  cabin 
and  his  viohn,  only  that  would  be  too 
conspicuous  and  draw  attention  to  him- 
self and  Lisettc.  v^o  he  remained  and 
watched  and  suffered. 

Swimming'  and  diving",  rowing  and 
poling  and  paddling,  sculling  and  push- 
ing the  boat  from  behind  while  swim- 
ming, and  many  other  trials  of  muscles 
and  skill,  were  tried,  in  most  of  which 
Francois  was  an  easy  victor,  and  then 
came  the  great  contest  of  the  day,  a  long 
line  of  logs  thrown  simultaneously  into 
the  river  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  the 
contestants  to  leap  from  one  to  another 
as  they  tossed  and  whirled  and  collect 
them  into  a  single  compact  raft  before 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  turbulent 
water  a  half  mile  below.  As  they  looked 
at  the  logs  and  the  angry  water,  the 
contestants  shook  their  heads  one  after 
another  and  joined  the  spectators,  until 
only  Francois  and  a  brawny  man  from 
up  the  country  were  left. 

Several  logs  were  drifting  near  the 
bank,  left  by  a  previous  contest.  Among 
the  spectators  were  a  number  of  Indians 
and  half-breeds.  Suddenly  a  half-grown 
Indian  boy  sprang  upon  one  of  these 
logs,  sending  it  by  the  impetus  toward 
the  currents  in  the  center  of  the  river. 
Francois  was  out  there,  balancing  him- 
self airly  upon  a  log  and  conscious  of 
the  admiring  glances  from  either  side  of 
the  stream.  The  Indian  boy's  whole  at- 
tention was  occupied  in  keeping  himself 
balanced,  and  the  end  of  his  log  just 
grazed  that  of  the  other,  causing  Fran- 
cois to  make  a  few  quick  steps  to  avoid 
being  thrown  into  the  river.  With  an 
angry  curse  he  reached  out  and  struck 
the  boy  with  his  clenched  fist,  following 
it  with  a  savage  kick  which  sent  the  boy 
headlong  into  the  river. 

Ordinarily  the  boy  could  easily  have 
swam  ashore ;  but  apparently  the  blow 
had  stunned  him,  for  he  reached  feebly 


toward  his  log  and  then  was  caught  by 
the  current  and  carried  down  stream. 
Francois  stood  watching  him  with 
Flushed  face,  too  angry  to  care  what  his 
act  might  lead  to, 

Indian  boys  were  not  held  of  much  ac- 
count by  the  river  men,  and  though  a 
low  murmur  of  disapproval  came  from 
the  banks,  no  one  at  first  seemed  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  interfere.  Then  Raoul 
plunged  through  the  spectators  in  front 
and  hurled  himself  into  the  river.  He 
was  not  much  of  a  swimmer,  and  many 
times  before  he  reached  the  boy  his  head 
went  under  water  and  his  strokes  grew 
feebler.  When  finally  he  had  struggled 
near  enough  to  touch  him,  he  caught 
the  boy  by  the  collar  to  escape  being 
drawn  under,  and  turned  back.  But  he 
was  too  weak  now  to  reach  either  bank, 
so  he  allowed  himself  to  drift  with  the 
current,  just  striving  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  When  the  first  boat  reached 
them  the  boy  was  unconscious,  and 
Raoul  did  not  have  strength  enough  to 
lift  himself  from  the  water. 

After  that  the  log  collecting  contest 
took  place,  in  which  Francois  was  an 
easy  victor,  as  he  had  been  in  most  of  the 
contests  that  came  before,  and  was  to  be 
in  the  two  or  three  that  came  later. 

Rut  at  length  the  day's  entertainment 
was  over,  and  the  contestants' assembled 
in  front  of  Lisette  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes.  With  each  she  gave  a  few  pleas- 
ant, commendatory  words,  but  when  she 
came  to  the  last,  the  grand  prize,  she 
paused  and  gazed  across  the  river.  Then 
she  spoke  to  a  boatman,  and  had  herself 
rowed  to  the  other  side.  Straight  to 
Raoul  she  went  and  pinned  the  ribbon 
upon  his  breast.  Then  she  stooped  and 
kissed  him  upon  the  forehead.  That  was 
the  greatest  prize  of  all,  and  so  under- 
stood the  spectators  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  who  saw. 


MISS  DEBBY'S  LOVER 


By  CARRIE  MAY  ASHTON 


E  never  could  screw  up  his 
courage  to  tell  his  love. 
He  knew  that  he  was 
awfully  fond  of  her  and 
she  was  equally  sure  of 
his  affection,  but  both 
began  to  despair  of  his  ever  corning  to 
the  point  of  asking.  He  had  been  a  care- 
ful, cautious,  conscientious  man,  but 
every  one  knew  he  had  never  looked  at 
another  woman  but  Debby.  They  were 
getting  on  in  years.  She  had  had  her 
heart  and  hands  full  until  lately  and  he 
had  known  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
her  to  leave  the  old  folks ;  and  after  they 
departed  this  life  there  was  Flora,  her 
sister's  orphan  baby,  to  care  for  and  edu- 
cate, but  now  she  was  free  to  live  her 
own  life  as  Flora  was  a  woman  grown 
and  soon  to  enter  a  home  of  her  own  as 
a  happy  bride. 

He  had  had  his  share  of  burdens  to 
bear.  A  paralytic  sister  and  a  niece  who 
had  been  deserted  when  her  baby  was  a 
few  weeks  old,  but  the  sister  had  passed 
on  where  she  no  longer  needed  earthly 
care  and  the  niece  had  married  again. 

Miss  Debby  was  a  dear  little  maiden 
woman  of  uncertain  age  who  amused 
and  entertained  her  friends  with  her 
curious  and  unique  phraseology.  She. 
fortunately,  alwavs  saw  the  funny  side 
of  life. 

"I've  been  up  to  call  on  my  friends  in 
Puckerville,"  she  told  a  neighbor  one 
night.  "We  who  live  on  the  Patch 
have  to  go  to  Quality  Hill  occasionally, 
but  it  would  be  mighty  hard  on  a  fellow 
to  have  to  live  there  all  the  time." 

"What  in  thunder  are  you  and  Debby 
waiting  for?  There  is- nothing  to  keep 
you  two  apart,  and  I  for  one  think  you 
are  a  big  chump  to  wait  another  day," 
exclaimed  John  Hilton,  a  life  long  friend 
of  Stephen  Burrit.  "I  heard  to-night 
that  Debby  is  going  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Denver  and  starts  to-morrow.  I 
wouldn't  blame  her  if  she  never  came 


back  to  this  godforsaken  climate."  "I  am 
going  over  to  offer  to  take  her  to  the 
train  in  the  morning,"  as  he  closed  the 
door. 
•  It  was  a  long,  cold,  lonely  winter  to 
Stephen  Burrit.  Would  it  never  come 
to  an  end?"  he  asked  himself  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  blustering  night  in  ]\Tarch 
when  a  loud  rap  sounded  on  his  door. 
"Well  I  swan  if  it  isn't  John  Hilton. 
Well  you  had  lots  of  courage  to  face  a 
storm  like  this,  neighbor,"  he  exclaimed 
as  he  shook  his  hand  most  heartily  and 
went  for  a  brush  to  clean  off  the  snow. 

"Had  a  letter  from  Debby  to-day  which 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear,"  John 
returned  with  a  chuckle.  "She  wanted 
me  to  look  after  a  little  business  matter 
for  her  vou  see,"  he  continued  pulling  a 
dainty  letter  out  of  his  pocket.  "I'll  read 
it  to  you  for  I  am  used  to  the  writing." 
"My  dear  friend: 

"Now  that  you  have  been  so  sharp  and 
p.uessed  so  much  I  will  have  to  own  up 
auu  confess  to  you  that  I  am  in  love, 
but  it  is  not  with  the  old  man  you  think. 
He  is  so  bright  and  sunny  that  he  is  a 
great  joy  to  me.  If  I  ever  feel  disap- 
pointed or  sad  I  go  and  walk  with  him 
and  his  warm  embrace  and  beaming  face 
restores  me  to  happiness  again.  I  wish 
vou  could  see  how  devoted  he  is  to  me. 
He  has  been  to  see  me  every  day  smce 
T  came  and  such  ardor  T  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  person.  Then  he  is  so  re- 
liable and  sincere  and  not  in  the  least 
bashful.  I  know  he  w;ll  always  be  true 
and  never  fail  me.  I  can  trust  him  in 
all  things.  When  he  turns  his  bright 
face  upon  me  all  clouds  disappear.  Do 
vou  wonder  that  with  such  a  sunny  dis- 
position that  I  was  unable  to  resist  him  ? 
And  I  feel  that  the  older  I  grow  the  more 
T  .shall  love  him.  He  is  drawing  me  with 
great  power  to  his  beautiful  home  in 
Denver.  I  know  he  has  other  homes, 
but  never  has  he  appeared  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  right  here  in  Denver.     I  often 
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wonder  at  his  brilliancy  and  how  he  can 
keep  it  up  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week.  Then  his  atmosphere  is  so  con- 
genial to  me.  But  really  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  you  how  deeply  I  am  in 
love.  Our  engagement  has  not  been  an- 
nounced yet,  but  you  can  use  your  own 
judgment  about  telling  my  very  particu- 
lar friends  (only  one  or  two  I  mean)." 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Stephen  ?" 

"Will  you  leave  the  letter  with  me 
John?  I'd  sorter  like  to  look  it  over 
again  at  my  leisure.  I  did  not  grasp  it 
all.  It  sort  of  dazed  me,  I  guess,"  rub- 
bing his  head. 

"No,  I  am  sorry  not  to  oblige  you 
Steve,  but  there's  some  business  matters 
in  it  which  I  nmst  attend  to,  and  I  better 
keep  the  letter.  Haven't  you  got  a  bit  of 
cider  in  the  house  to  warm  me  up  before 
I  start  back,"  inquired  John  Hilton. 

"Not  by  a  darn  sight  was  I  going  to 
spoil  the  whole  thing  by  letting  him  read 
that  last  paragraph,"  muttered  Hilton  to 
himself,  while  Steve  was  down  cellar. 
"He  needs  a  good  stirring  up  and  this  is 


the  only  thing  that  could  do  it.  I  must 
confess  that  letter  put  the  foolers  on  me 
good  and  proper  until  I  read  the  last 
sentence — 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  no  less  sur- 
prised than  disappointed  when  I  tell  von 
in  ])arting  that  it  is  only  the  Sun  with 
whom  I  am  in  love. 

Respectfullv  vours, 
DEBBY 'SEDGWICK. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  earlv 
found  Stephen  Burrit  at  the  station  ready 
for  Denver.  "What's  happened  to  Bur- 
nt?" inquired  a  neighbor  of  Hilton.  "He 
was  short  and  crisp  as  if  he  had  been  eat- 
ing tacks  and  looked  as  if  he  was  ready 
to  fight  a  duel  with  someone." 

"Good  enough,"  returned  John  Hilton. 
"It's  time  he  was  awake." 

Not  a  word  more  did  the  good  folks 
of  Wheaton  hear  of  Miss  Debby  until 
the  last  of  April  a  telegram  arrived  for 
John  Hilton  which  read  as  follows: 

My  wife  and  I  will  reach  Wheaton 
Monday  night  at  8 :40.  Kindly  have  our 
home  open  and  warm. 

STEPHEN  BURRIT. 


HAZING  A  PUGILIST 


By  R.  J.  PHIPPS 


HE  Faculty  of  Lincoln 
University  was  in  a 
quandary.  The  summer 
term  was  nearing  its  close, 
and  a  serious  outbreak  of 
hazing,  in  the  fall,  was 
anticipated  as  the  sophomores,  cherish- 
ing the  bitter  experience  of  the  year  be- 
fore when  they  were  "freshies,"  would 
doubtless  attempt  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  incoming  freshmen  class.  The  pre- 
vious year  had  witnessed  more  hazing  at 
the  old  university  than  any  other  year 
of  its  history,  and  its  reputation  had  been 
considerably  damaged  thereby.  WHiile 
no  fatalities  or  even  severe  bodily  injuries 
had   resulted   from  such  college  pranks. 


>et  parents  dreaded  to  send  their  boys 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  such  hu- 
miliating treatment.  The  Faculty  had 
been  beseiged  with  letters  condenuiing 
the  sport  and  asking  that  prompt  and 
drastic  measures  be  taken  to  suppress 
the  "abominable"  practice.  Irate  parents 
had  threatened  to  bring  suit  against  the 
university  for  damages  on  account  of 
the  shattered  nerves  and  disappointed 
ambitions  which  befell  their  sons  as  the 
result  of  hazing. 

A  Philadelphia  lawyer  threatened  to 
blow  up  the  "infernal  plant"  with  dyna- 
mite :  for  his  son,  the  darling  of  the  home 
and  the  pet  of  his  teachers,  liad  ignomini- 
ouslv  failed  in  the  entrance  examinations 
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and  was  sent  home.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  young  fellow  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
sophomores  who  gave  him  the  entrance 
examinations.  They  bewildered  him  with 
the  "Catechism."  He  failed  to  repeat 
"The  Lord's  Prayer"  backwards.  They 
examined  him  on  "Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason"  and  "Butler's  Analogy." 
In  mathematics,  problems,  unheard-o'f 
and  impossible  of  solution,  were  given  to 
the  lad.  He  was  unable  to  write  an  essay 
of  five  hundred  words  on  the  theme,  "The 
metaphysics  of  oughtness."  This  provok- 
ed the  committee.  They  said  to  him: 
"Young  man,  the  jig  is  up  with  yoti. 
We  would  advise  }'ou  to  return  home  at 
once,  procure  a  bootblack's  outfit,  and 
seek  to  shine  in  that  vocation,  as  you 
were  never  cut  out  for  a  student."  Of 
course,  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  was  an- 
gry. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  faculty  con- 
vened, soon  after  the  fall  term  opened, 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  dealing 
with  the  perplexing  problem,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  nip  all  prospective  hazing 
schemes  in  the  bud.  The  whole  matter 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  various 
plans  were  suggested ;  but  none  were 
acted  on,  until  Professor  Brown,  a  young 
man.  recently  graduated  from  a  college 
where  hazing  was  rife,  proposed  that  the 
faculty  make  a  thorough  test  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  except  iimocent  fun.  He 
argued  that  every  freshman  class  con- 
tained students  who  had  been  regarded 
as  lions  in  the  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, and  wdio  thought  they  were  lions 
in  the  imiversity.  Such  individuals,  he 
contended,  needed  hazing.  It  would  be 
a  valuable  part  of  their  experience,  even 
more  useful  than  football,  and  not  near- 
ly so  dangerous,  he  slyly  hinted. 

Professor  Brown  suggested  that,  in 
making  the  proposed  experiment,  they 
select  a  member  of  the  Faculty-  as  the 
victim,  and  deal  with  hiin  after  the  man- 
ner of  sophomores.  But  who  should  be 
the  victim?  One  of  the  veteran  pro- 
fessors thought  that  Professor  Harper, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  faculty,  who 
was    then    abroad,    would    be    the    most 


suitable  one  for  the  purpose.  This 
unique  proposition  provoked  no  little 
amusement  and  opposition,  at  first ;  but 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  faculty 
should  go,  masked  in  a  body,  to  Pro- 
fessor Harper's  room,  some  night  soon 
after  his  return  from  Europe,  and  make 
the  proposed  test. 

Professor  Harper's  career- had  been  a 
strange  one.  His  parents  were  of  the 
best  New  England  stock,  and  his  early 
training  had  been  most  efficient.  At  the 
age  of  eleven,  young  Harper  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  best  New  England  academies, 
and  thence  to  Harvard,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors.  He  then 
went  abroad  to  complete  his  education  at 
one  of  the  famous  German  universities, 
where  he  made  a  brilliant  showing  in  his 
studies,  and  formed  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances among  students  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  he  ac- 
quired habits  which,  in  a  few  years, 
caused  him  to  drift  outside  the  realm  of 
scholarship  into  the  haunts  of  gamblers 
and  pugilists.  He  became  a  master  in 
the  use  of  the  foil  and  gloves.  Return- 
ing to  America,  he  strove  for  further 
honors  in  the  fistic  arena.  He  also 
revelled  amid  the  gav  and  vicious  of  New 
York  City. 

But  before  the  gutter  or  prison-cell 
could  claim  him  for  a  victim,  he  fell  into 
good  hands.  Early  one  morning  an  all- 
night  mission-worker  found  him  in  one 
of  the  famous  pleasure-resorts  of  New 
York.  Struck  with  his  intelligent  and 
handsome  face,  he  engaged  the  young 
pugilist  in  conversation,  and  drew  from 
him  the  story  of  his  life.  He  found  him 
a  ready  conversationalist  and  jjerfectly 
at  home  in  the  languages  and  sciences. 

The  missionary  followed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  kindly  interest,  and  eventually 
voung  Harper  was  led  to  give  up  his  fast 
life.  He  faced  about  for  a  new  start, 
and  was  not  long  in  finding  his  way  into 
social  and  intellectual  circles  where  his 
ability  was  recognized.  Some  of  the 
best  families  of  the  city  engaged  him  to 
tutor  their  sons  for  college  and  universi- 
ty. Bye  and  bye,  he  found  his  way  into 
the  principalship  of  one  of  the  leading 
academies   of  the   State,   where  Lincoln 
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University  soon  found  him,  and  called 
him  to  her  chair  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages, 

He  had  heard  of  the  hazing  troubles 
at  the  university,  and  inwardly  resolved 
to  exert  his  influence  "toward  breaking 
up  the  detestable  sport.  But  he  never 
once  thought  that  he  would  become,  and 
that  very  soon,  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
final  solution  of  the  hazing  problem  at 
Lincoln  University,  especially  in  the 
manner  decided  on  by  the  faculty. 

Three  nights  after  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term,  he  was  sitting  in  his  room, 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  lecture. 
About  midnight,  he 'heard  the  gentle  tread 
of  muffled  feet  in  the  hallway.  •  Present- 
ly there  came  a  loud  and  boisterous 
knock  at  his  door.  On  opening  it  he 
was  confronted  by  a  dozen  masked  men. 
\\'ithout  formality,  they  rushed  by  him 
into  the  room.  Instantly  recovering  him- 
self, he  inquired :  "Gentlemen,  is  there 
anything  that  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  visitors. 
"Your  time  has  come !  Prepare  to  meet 
your  doom !  Your  stately  tread,  vour 
conceited  looks,  your  assumed  athletic 
bearing,  which  would  convey  an  im- 
pression of  superior  strength,  your  gen- 
eral attitude  of  pretended  dignity  and 
affected  scholarly  bearing,  are  obnoxious 
to  the  students  of  this  university,  who 
have  passed  from  the  period  of  verdancy 
into  strong  and  noble  manhood !  We 
have  come  to  inform  you  that  your  ver- 
dancy has  been  very  noticeable,  and  to 
warn  you  against  any  further  display 
of  presumptions  greatness.  Now,  in 
order  that  yon  may  not  forget  that  you 
are  a  freshman,  we  ask  your  compliance 
with  a  few  demands  from  this  august 
body." 

Thereupon,  the  professor  was  ordered 
to  mount  his  table  and  sing  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  This  he  did  in  such  an 
affecting  manner  that  one  of  the  visitors 
actually  shed  tears.  Urged  on  by  em- 
phatic applause,  he  followed  with  "Rock- 
a-Bye  Baby  On  the  Tree  Top,"  "Mother's 
Darling,"  "J  Want  to  Be  an  Angel,"  and 
"Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep."  In 
high  glee,  his  auditors  listened,  and 
loudly  clapped  their  approval.     The  pro- 


fessor of  chemistry  suggested  that  so 
much  singing  had  probably  made  the 
young  man  thirsty,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  a  drink  from  a  nursing- 
bottle,  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
occasion.  Professor  Harper  was  not  ac- 
customed to  drinking  sour  milk,  espec- 
ially in  that  way,  but  he  resolved  to  bide 
his  time. 

Various  other  tests  were  proposed  and 
carried  out.  A  short  recess  was  grant- 
ed, when  a  committee  retired  for  a  few 
minutes  to  study  up  some  new  plans  of 
attack.  More  heroic  measures  were  de- 
cided on.  The  "freshie"  must  be  tossed 
up  in  a  blanket,  and  then  be  put  under 
the  old  pump.  When  the  committee  ap- 
peared with  the  blanket,  Professor  Har- 
per saw  that  the  time  for  retaliation  was 
at  hand,  and,  when  they  tossed  him  up 
the  third  time,  he  managed  to  alight  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  spring  out  of 
the  blanket.  Making  his  way  to  the 
door,  he  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.     He   then   commenced   business. 

His  pugilistic  science  served  him  well. 
Its  first  application  was  to  a  large  quasi- 
soph,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  who 
described  several  figures,  new  to  mathe- 
matical science,  and  landed  in  the  far- 
therest  corner  of  the  room.  The  origi- 
nator of  the  night's  escapade,  priding 
himself  considerably  on  his  skill  in  ath- 
letics made  a  few  desperate  but  futile 
strokes  at  the  "freshie,"  and  suddenly 
found  himself  sitting  astride  the  pros- 
trate mathematician. 

A  half  dozen  rushed  forward  to  over- 
power the  aroused  Samson,  and,  one  by 
one,  they  met  the  fate  of  their  brethren. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  bold  invaders 
crawled  under  the  bed.  The  chancellor, 
the  professor  of  psychology,  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy,  were  all  glad 
to  find  that  happy  retreat.  The  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  hastened  under  that 
bed,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  a  very  rare  kind 
of  bug.  The  professor  of  astronomy 
suddenly  saw  several  new  stars,  and 
sought  that  quiet  place,  under  the 
feathers  and  the  down,  for  calm  reflec- 
tion and  calculation.  The  professor  of 
geology,  the  last  one  under,  crowding- 
closer  and  closer  to  his  colleagues,  would 
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have  given  the  world  for  a  small  boulder 
or  other  stony  specimen. 

All  at  once,  the  room  became  as  still 
as  death.  Then  the  chancellor,  with  his 
white  muslin-mask  torn  from  his  face, 
using  it  as  a  flag  of  truce,  earnestly  sued 
for  peace.  Professor  Harper,  supposing 
that  he  had  been  in  a  battle  with  the 
sopohomores,  was  dumbfounded  at  the 
sight  of  the  chancellor  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  such  a  humiliating  position, 
and  was  filled  with  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion, on  discovering  that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  hazing  adventure,  planned 
and  perpetrated  by  his  colleagues.  But 
after  words  of  apology  and  detailed  ex- 
planation, following  in  rapid  succession, 
he  was  ready  to  join  his  associates  in  the 
more  important  business  of  the  hour. 

Before  the  faculty  adjourned  that 
early  morning,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  hazing  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  Lin- 
coln University.  At  Ws  own  suggestion. 
Professor  Harper  was  instructed  to  send 
the  following  telegram  to  "Patsy"  Brady 
of  New  York  City,  one  of  his  old  chums, 
and  an  ex-pugilist:  "Come  to  Lincoln 
LTniversity  at  once.  I  have  a  place  for 
you." 

Three  days  later,  a  young  man,  appar- 
ently from  the  country,  appeared  among 
the  new  students.  He  was  well-built, 
and  possessed  a  face  of  more  than  aver- 
age intelligence ;  but  he  was  the  laziest 
and  most  awkward-looking  youth  that 
ever  set  foot  on  the  campus.  He  asked 
more  ridiculous  questions  and  committed 
more  blunders,  before  the  week  passed, 
than  any  other  freshman  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  Although  he  passed 
the  entrance  examination  with  ease,  for, 
like  Professor  Harper,  he  had  graduated 
from  a  university  before  entering  upon  a 
fistic  career,  yet  he  otherwise  assumed  the 
role  of  an  extremely  verdant  freshman, 
with  marked  success. 

Meanwhile,  the  sophomores  w-ere  siz- 
ing up  the  new  men.  They  were  delight- 
ed when  thev  beheld  this  curiosity  from 
the  stubble  fields,  as  they  thought,  who 
moved  with  shambling  gait,  among  his 
fellows  and  appeared  to  be  the  most  un- 
sophisticated of  the  new  arrivals.     They 


were  not  long  in  selecting  him  for  their 
first  victim. 

The  night  appointed  for  the  hazing 
having  arrived,  the  sophomores  were 
ready  for  the  fun.  They  had  somehow 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  "freshie" 
had  never  smoked ;  so  they  planned  to 
"smoke  him  out."  They  arranged  that  a 
few,  at  first,  should  "drop  in"  to  make  a 
friendly  call  on  Brady.  They  came  early, 
and,  after  a  half  hour  of  sprightly  chat, 
they  asked  him  to  join  them  in  a  smoke. 
He  excused  himself,  intimating  that  he 
did  not  smoke,  but  assuring  them  that 
he  had  no  objections  to  their  smoking  as 
much  as  they  pleased.  That  was  just 
what  they  wanted.  They  produced  their 
pipes,  filled  them  with  the  strongest  to- 
bacco obtainable,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
out  their  program. 

Other  sophomores  kept  coming,  who 
joined  their  companions  in  the  friendly 
pastime.  The  evening  hours  were  glid- 
ing hilariously  by,  without  the  sign  of 
anything  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  the  oc- 
casion, until  it  became  apparent  that 
many  of  the  sophs  were  but  tyros  in  the 
smoker's  art.  Indeed,  before  midnight, 
the  majority  of  them  became  possessed 
with  that  peculiarly  distressful  feeling 
which  usually  attacks  young  smokers. 
They  longed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
the  campus,  but  the  door  was  locked- — 
they  found  to  their  sorrow.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  where  the  key  was.  A 
window  was  thrown  open,  and  a  rush  was 
made  for  the  fresh  air.  They  fell  over 
each  other,  in  their  mad  haste  to  reach 
the  window.  A  second  window,  opened, 
could  not  accommodate  the  raging 
throng.  Some,  in  pitiable  despair,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  bed,  while  others 
rolled  in  agony  on  the  floor.  Brady,  with 
his  back  against  the  door,  was  greatly 
enjoying  the  scene,  when  a  half-dozen 
or  more  sophs,  who,  like  "Patsy,"^  were 
adepts  in  smoking,  approached  him  in 
furious  anger  and  ordered  him  to  open 
the  door. 

"Young  gentlemen,"  said  "Patsy," 
calmly,  "you  invited  yourselves  to  my 
room,  and  chose  your  own  form  of  en- 
tertainment. ^  I  propose  to  let  you  enjoy 
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yourselves  to  the  full.    Do  not  l)e  in  any 
liurry  about  leavinj;." 

"Smash  the  door !  Smash  the 
'freshic!'  "  they  cried  in  unison.  Then  a 
large,  rau-houed,  muscular-looking-  fel- 
low started  forward  to  carry  out  the 
command.  His  smashing  stroke  never 
landed,  however,  for  he  himself  suddenly 
landed  among  the  prostrate  and  groan- 
ing victims  of  the  "smoker,"  while  his 
enraged  comrades  rushed  forward  to 
overpower   the  pugilist   who   was   fully 


equal  to  the  emergency.  One  by  one 
they  fell,  until  the  room  looketl  like  the 
deck  of  a  defeated  man-of-war,  and  the 
astonished  sophomores  entirely  realized 
that  "Patsy"  Ilrady,  the  "Ireshie,"'  on 
the  campus,  was  uot  "Patsy"  Brady  in 
his  room,  stripped  for  actii)n. 

At  the  next  faculty  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing legend  was  ordered  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  records  of  the  institution : 
"The  problem  has  been  solved.  We 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 


AT  SUNSET 


By  BERTHA  KNOWLTON  BROWN 


T     LOOK  toward  the  West. 

A  vision  divine 
Just  hints  at  The  Best. 

Would  its  secret  were  mine ! 


So  near  have  I  been, 
That  almost  it  seemed 

I  might  have  stepped  in 
To  the  glories  I  dreamed. 


I  gaze  and  I  gaze. 

With  my  soul  and  my  eves. 
Till  the  last  fading  ravs 

Leave  the  darkening  skies. 


But  the  vision  has  passed 
And  I  stand  here  alone, 

Straining  into  the  vast 
And  awful  LTnknown. 


VrMrtlej/s  VMtosop^ 


the  old  civiliz- 
fishness  ;  that  of 
ice. 
not  by  wliat  lie 


the    heart    is    cau,£^ht 
on  the  hearth, 
hig^hly      reo^arded      than 
portance    takes    the    place 


qTi 

ation   was   sel- 
the  new  is  serv 
^One  is  to  be  ra- 
has,  but  by  what  he 
^  The  sweet  flame  of 
from  the  sacred  flame 

When   ritual    is   more 
righteousness,      self     im- 
of  self  abasement. 

^  The  "Holy  Grail"  developed  heroes,  while    the    "Holy    Graft"    develops    hypo 
crites. 

^  A  man  of  honor  recognizes  every  debt  as  a  debt  of  honor. 

^  Two  heads  are  better  than  too  much  head. 

^  The  person  who  finds  the  most  fault  has  the  most  fault  to  be  found. 

^  The  loftiest  aspirations  may  be  kindled  in  the  lowliest  associations. 

^  Opportunity  is  the  open  door  to  the  mansions  of  manhood. 

^  Purity  is  power ;  impurity,  impotence. 

^  Superstition  is  slavery,  while  faith  is   freedom. 

^  The  fiber  is  made  all  the  finer  and  firmer  by  the  hammer  of  hardship. 

^  vSupercelestial  pretensions  are  usually  joined  with  subterranean  practices. 

^  The  depth  of  the  determination  measures  the  height  of  the  aspiration. 

^  Better  fail  in  trying  to  do  right  than   fail  to  try. 

^  One  must  break  up  evil  habits  or  be  broken  down  by  them. 

^  Alisspent  force  becomes  a  mischievous  farce. 

^  A   mind   manacled   by   superstition   means  a  man  mangled  bv  sin. 

^  One  must  be  a  gentleman  by  nature  as  well  as  by  nurture. 

^  Deeds  that  grow  out  of  duty  are  seeds  that  grow  into  beauty. 

^  If  one  is  not  fired  with  love  for  his    work,  he  should  be  fired  from  his  work. 

^  The  mad  pursuit  of  pleasure  results   in  the  mournful  experience  of  pain. 

^  Decline  in  reverence  means  decay  of  righteousness. 

^  Real  reformation  comes  from  radical  regeneration. 

^  Self-seeking  is  suicide,  while  self-giving  is  salvation. 

^  Your  trials  make  you  a  cross  bearer  or — a  cross  bear. 

^  Life's  duties  are  either  wings  with  which  we  fly  or  weights  under  which  we 

flounder. 

^  The  divine  life  may  become  both  visible  and  vocal  in  human  life. 

^  Noble  discontent  is  better  than  ignoble  indolence. 

^  A  living  heart  emits  light  like  the  sun,  while  a  dead  heart  cannot  even  reflect 

it  like  the  moon. 

^  He  who  is  ruled  by  his  feelings  to-day  will  be  ruined  by  his  failings  to-morrow. 


THE  MAPLE  LEAVES 

By  EMMA  ELLIS  CONWAY 
L 

GO  to  bed  little  leaves,  the  year's  J2:rowing  late, 
You've  fluttered  the   Summer,  away. 
What  glad,  giddy  creatures  you  are,  to  be  sure, 
How  frivolous,  fickle  and  gay. 
In  May  you  came  out  in  a  pea  green  dress. 

You  wore  a  much  darker  in  June ; 
All  Summer  you've  flirted,  coquetted,  and  danced 
While  the  merry  wind  whistled  the  tune. 


IL 


When  Autumn  drew  near  you  were  feeling  so  blithe, 

That  a  yellow  dress  caused  us  to  smile, 
And  ere  long  all  colors  appeared  in  your  garb. 

And  the  other  leaves  nodded  the  while — 
For  lack  Frost  was  the  swain,  so  the  oak  leaves  said. 

That  prompted  the  change  in  your  gown, 
Bye  and  bye,  when  more  settled  your  taste  had  become. 

You  doffed  vour  bright  red  for  a  brown. 


IIT. 


But  as  1  walked  out  in  the  woodland  to-day, 

At  my  feet  vou  were  whirling  around. 
I'm  sure  you  are  looking  quite  sleepy  my  dears, 

You  long  for  your  nap  in  the  ground. 
So  curl  up  your  toes,  and  old  Winter  will  come, 

And  bring  his  snow  blanket — and  then. 
When  vouVe  slumbered,  and  rested,  sweet  Springtime 
— his  chum. 

Will  call  you  to  frolic  again. 


i  Trom  tbe  Editor's  Scrap  Box  i 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ALL   HALLOW'S   EVE 

ALL  Hallow's  Eve  is  clearly  a  relic  of  pagan  times,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  church  observance  of  the  ensuing  day  of  All  Saints  to  have  originated 
such  extraordinary  notions  as  are  connected  with  this  celebrated  festival 
of  Halloween;  or  such  remarkable  practices  as  those  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
The  leading  idea  respecting  Halloween  is  that  it  is  the  time  of  all  others,  when  su- 
pernatural influences  prevail.  It  is  the  night  set  apart  for  the  universal  walk- 
ing of  spirits  and  one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  this  mystic  evening  is  the 
possible  detachment  of  the  soul  from  the  body  and  wandering  abroad  through  the 
realms  of  space.  Divination  is  then  believed  to  attain  its  highest  power  and  the 
gift  of  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  becomes  available  to  all  who  choose  to 
exercise  the  special  privileges  of  the  occasion. 

Nuts  and  apples  are  everywhere  in  requisition  for  this  festival  and  consumed 
in  large  quantities.  Indeed  the  name  of  Nutcrack  night  by  which  Halloween  is 
known  in  the  north  of  England,  indicates  the  predominance  of  the  former  of  these 
articles  in  making  up  the  entertainment  of  the  evening.  They  are  not  only  crack- 
ed and  eaten  but  made  the  means  of  determining  love-affairs.  Burns  empha- 
sizes this  in  his  poem  of  Halloween : 

'The  auld  guidwife's    well-hoordit  nits 

Are  round  and   round  divided, 
And    mony    lads'    and   lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided  ; 
Some    kindle    couthie,   side  by  side, 

And  burn  thegither  trimly; 
Some   start   awa"   wi'   saucy  pride, 

And  jump  out  owre  the  chimly 
Fu'   high   that  night. 
Jean    slips    in    twa    wi' tentie  e'e ; 

Wha  'twas  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jock  and  this  is  me. 

She  says  into  hersel': 
He  bleezed  owre  her.  and  she  owre  him, 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part ; 
Till,  fuff  he  started  up  the  lum, 

And   Jean   had   e'en  a  sair  heart 
To  see't  that  night. 

Brand  is  more  explicit  in  regard  to  this  custom  in  his  popular  Antiquities: 
"It  is  a  custom  in  Ireland,  when  the  young  woman  would  know  if  their  lovers  are 
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faithful,  to  put  three  nuts  upon  the  bars  of  the  grate  naming-  the  nuts  after  the 
lovers.  If  a  nut  cracks  or  jumps,  the  lover  will  prove  unfaithful;  if  it  begins  to 
blaze  or  burn,  he  has  a  regard  for  the  person  making  the  trial.  If  the  nuts  named 
after  the  girl  and  her  lover  burn  together,  they  will  be  married." 

As  to  apples,  there  is  an  old  custom  on-  this  merry  night  of  suspending  a 
stick  horizontally,  from  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  cord  or  strfiig  and  putting  a 
candle  on  one  end,  and  an  apple  on  the  other.  The  stick  being  made  to  twir 
rapidlv,  the  merry-makers  in  succession  leap  up  and  snatch  at  the  apple  with 
their  teeth,  no  use  of  hands  being  allowed.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  can- 
dle comes  around  before  they  are  aware  and  annoints  them  with  grease.  The  mis- 
adventures incident  to  this  sport  occasion,  of  course,  much  jesting  and  laughter. 
But  the  grand  sport  with  apples  on  Halloween  is  ducking  or  diving  for  them  in  a 
tub  of  water.  Great  fun  goes  on  in  watching  the  attempts  of  those  in  pursuit  of 
the  swimming  fruit,  which  wriggles  in  a  most  tantalizing  maner,  from  side  to 
side. 

There  is  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  Scotland,  as  the  initiatory  Halloween 
ceremony,  of  pulling  kailstalks.  The  young  people  go  out  blindfolded,  into  the 
kailyard  or  garden,  and  each  pulls  the  first  stalk  which  he  meets  with.  They  then 
return  to  the  fireside  to  inspect  their  prizes.  According  as  the  stalk  is  big  or 
little,  straight  or  crooked,  so  shall  the  future  wife  or  husband  be  of  the  party  bv 
whom  it  is  pulled.  The  quantity  of  earth  sticking  to  the  root  denotes  the  amount 
of  fortune  or  dowry ;  and  the  taste  of  the  pith  indicates  the  temper. 

Another  ceremony  much  practiced  on  Halloween,  is  that  of  the  Three  Dishes 
or  Luggies.       Burns  thus  describes  the  custom; 

In  order  on  the  clean  hearth-stane, 

The  luggies  three  are  ranged. 
And    every    time  great  care  is  ta'en 

To  see  them  duly  changed  ; 
Auld  Uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  Joys 

Sin'  Mar's  year  did  desire, 
Because  he  got  the  toom  dish  thrice, 

He   heaved   them  on  the  fire 
In  wrath  that  night. 

Another  one  of  the  rites  of  All  Hallow's  Eve  is  to  wet  a  shirt  sleeve,  hang 
it  up  to  the  fire  to  dry,  and  lie,  in  bed  watching  it  till  midnight,  when  the  appari- 
tion of  the  individual's  future  partner  will  come  in  and  turn  the  sleeve.  Burns 
alludes  to  this  in  one  of  his  songs: 

'The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin'. 

My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  you  ken  ; 
His  likeness  cam'  up  to  the  house  staukin' 

And  the  very  gray  breeks  o'  Tam  Glen !" 

Popular  belief  ascribes  to  children  born  on  Halloween,  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain mysterious  faculties  such  as  that  of  perceiving  and  holding  converse  with 
supernatural  beings.  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  use  of  this  circumstance  in  his  ro- 
mance of  The  Monastery. 


Off  the  main  Road 


AS  JOHN  BULL  SAW  IT 

The  ocean  steamer  was  one  day  from 
New  York  harbor,  when  some  one  sug- 
ijested  that  inasmuch  as  Mark  Twain, 
Chaunce}'  Depew  and  several  other  cel- 
ebrities were  on  board  that  they  have  a 
banquet  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  voy- 
age. 

The  banquet  was 
held  and  M  a  r  k- 
Twain,  after  deliv- 
ering an  exceeding- 
ly humorous  speech, 
was  followed  by 
Chauncey  Depew. 

Depew  began  in 
his  usual  facetious 
manner    and    soon 
had  the  table  in  an  uproar. 

"The  gentleman  who  has  just  pre- 
ceded, if  indeed  I  may  call  him  a  gen- 
tleman, has  done  a  very  mean  thing. 
This  afternoon  as  I  was  pacing  the 
quarter  deck  I  met  Mr.  Clemens  and 
rehearsing  the  speech  I  had  prepared, 
asked  him  what  lie  thought  of  it.  He 
replied  that  he  thought  it  a  very  good 
speech  and  now^  to  my  astonishment,  he 
has  just  repeated  that  speech  word  for 
word  and  left  me  in  a  very  unpleasant 
predicament." 

Of  course  everybody  roared.  The 
next  morning  as  they  were  coming  tip 
the  harbor  an  Englishman  approached 
Mr.  Clemens  and  said:  "Mr.  Twain! 
I  had  always  heard,  aw,  that  Chauncey 
Depew  was  such  a  remarkable  after- 
dinner  speaker,  don't  you  know :  but 
don't  you  know  that  speech  of  his 
which  you  delivered  last  night  was  a 
very  poor  affair,  don't  you  know.  Real- 
ly, I  couldn't  see  why  you  thought  it  was 
worth  repeating." 

THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  THE  FENCE 

An  inmate  of  a  Scotch  lunatic  asylum 
wandered  down  to  the  highway  in  front 
of  the  asvlum  to  watch  the  operations  of 


a  force  of  laborers,  who  were  repairing 
the  public  road.  Leaning  his  elbows  on 
the  fence  he  eyed, 
the  workers  calm- 
ly  and  at  length 
remarked : 

"Hard    w  o  r  k,| 
that." 

"Ay,"  replied 
one  of  the  men 
with  some  curios- 
ity  as  to  what  he 
would  say  next. 
But  he  only  lapsed 
into  deep  reflec- 
tion. 

"How  much  do  you  get?" 

"Fourteen  bob  a  week."     ($3.50.) 

Another  silent  spell. 

"But  ye're  no  marrit?" 

"I  am,  and  what's  worse,  I  have  five 
bairns." 

"Me  mon,"  replied  the  daft  one  as 
he  turned  to  go  back,  "I  think  ye're  on 
the  wrong  side  o'  the  fence." 

HIS  NAME  WAS  FAMILIAR 

A  certain  lawyer,  while  spending  his 
vacation  at  a  summer  hotel  in  the  Cat- 
skills,  was  waited  on  by  an  aged  negro, 
who  was  very  officious  and  attentive. 
One  day  the  lawyer  guest  asked  the  col- 
ored man  hi  s 
name. 

"George,  sah," 
he  replied. 

"George  what  ?" 
inquired  the  law- 
yer. 

"George  Wash- 
ington, sah,"  an- 
swered the  waiter 
"Seems  to  me," 
said  the  lawyer, 
trying  to  over- 
I  have  heard  that 


"that 


come  a  smile, 
name  before." 

"Most  likely  you  has.  sah,"  was  the 
reply.  "T'se  been  head  waiter  heah  nigh 
on  to  seven  yeahs,  sah, ' 


Observations  of  an  Up-to-Date  6irl 

Too  manv  s;'nls.,  when  loved  by  a  member  of  the  foreign  nobihty,  think  that 
a  soft  head  is  a  soft  snap. 

How  is  it  that  a  woman  can  plan  a  thing  for  a  month,  and  then  look  so  sur- 
prised when  it  happens? 

The  death  rate  would  be  lessened  considerably  if  we  could  banish  the  people 
who  tell  disagreeable  things. 

Life  is  worth  living  if  we  make  it  so  by  making  it  worth  living  to  more  un- 
fortunate people. 

As  the  Indian  would  express  it,  "Woman  talk  lot.   feel  heap  better." 

Indigestion  is  a  check  to  sentiment. 

A  man's  temper  is  sweetest  with  the  after-dinner  cofTee. 

The  doctor  always  looks  at  a  fragile  young  woman  as  though  she  were  or 
might  be  a  "case." 

Sometimes,  when  a  woman  imagines  she  has  heart  trouble,  she  is  simply 
sufifering  the  after  effects  of  a  tight  corset  or  a  high  tea. 

The  truly  courteous  gentleman   is   never  snobbish  in  his  treatment  of  others. 

George  Sand,  who  said:  "The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  more  I  like  dogs," 
might  have  modified  her  sarcasm  if  she  had  tried  living  with  a  dog  in  a  modern 
flat. 

A  dog  is  a  noble  animal,  but  never  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
baby. 

A  girl  may  study  Greek  and  higher  mathematics,  and  yet  not  know  enough 
to  bar  out  Cupid. 

A  woman's  notice  does  not  always  indicate  the  absorbing  affection  for  him 
which  a  man  often  takes  it  to  mean.  She  may  be  very  fond  of  him,  as  she 
would  be  of  a  play  which  entertains  her. 

As  a  man  smoketh,  so  is  he. 

A  soft  heart  is  no  evidence  of  a  soft  head. 

Love  has  many  substitutes,  but  no  counterfeit. 

Advice  offered  gratis  by  one  ignorant  of  the  facts  savors  somewhat  of  im- 
pertinence. 

Alany  a  poem  which  the  world  calls  exquisite  was  written  in  tears. 

Eternity  to  some  people  means  the  power  to  roam  over  the  universe  and  see 
what  other  people  are  "up  to,"  and  the  indulgence  in  endless  gossip. 

The  average  man  believes  woman  to  be  either  an  artless  little  creature  who 
believes  all  he  tells  her,  or  an  artful  female  who  has  designs  on  him. 

Love  is  a  great  sculptor. 

Tribulation  often  accomplishes  wonders  in  developing  character,  but  too 
nmch  of  it  frequently  acts  like  an  overdose  of  medicine. 

A  doctor's  popularity  depends  on  making  each  woman  patient  feel  that  she 
is  the  only  one  in  whom  he  really  is  interested. 

A   man's    ideas   very   often   originate  in  a  woman's  brain. 

A  woman  who  loves  a  man  unselfi  shly  can  sometimes  transform  him  into  a 
modern  copy  of  an  ancient  Greek  god — in  her  own  eyes. 

A  man  may  be  only  so  great  as  the  woman  he  loves  will  let  him  be. 

A  man  who  devotes  all  his  Attention  to  his  neck-tie  seldom  has  anything 
higher  uj)  on  which  to  devote  it. 


FASHIONS  FOR  FALL 


WHILE  even  the  keenest  search- 
ers for  fashion  novelty  can 
scarcely  say  that  there  are 
any  decided  changes  in  this  season's 
styles  from  those  of  the  late  summer,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  distinct 
air  of  newness  about  the  fall  fashions  and 
fabrics.  One  cannot  look  at  a  collection 
of  model  garments  without  a  distinct 
shock,  unaccountable  at  first^  but  on  a 
moment's  thought  to  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  new  things  are  in  dark 
colors  and  sober  rather  than  brilliant 
shades.  There  is  a  sort  of  a  grayish  cast 
over  the  reds,  the  blues  and  even 
the  browns,  and  one  gets  colors 
as  though  looking  at  them 
through  a  bit  of  chiffon. 

The  favorite  color  in  Paris 
this  fall  is  bronze  green,  or  one 
might  say  any  of  the  new  shades 
of  green,  for  they  all  have  a  dis- 
tinctly bronze  cast,  and  many  of 
the  browns  might  be  classed  in 
bronze  colorings  likewise.  We 
can  scarcely  look  for  this  color 
to  be  as  popular  in  America  this 
season  as  it  is  abroad,  but  will 
rather,  find  it  reckoned  with  as 
high  style  more  than  the  color 
for  general  wear.  All  of  the 
rich,  deep  wine  shades,  the  dull, 
dark  rose  and  strawberry  tints 
and  red  violets  are  fashionable 
The  vogue  of  the  summer  season 
for  brown  as  an  accessory,  wit- 
nessed in  the  very  general  use 
of  brown  malinette  boas,  brown 
hats,  brown  gloves  and  the  like, 
which  practically  exhausted  the 
markets  of  these  accessories  i"^ 
finding  continuation  in  a  fash- 
ion for  brown  fabrics  this  win- 
ter. The  demand  almost  unex- 
pected by  the  manufacturers 
therefore,  is  likely  to  meet  in- 
adequate supply,  as  was  the  de- 
mand for  long  brown  gloves  and 
brown   malinette   in   June. 

The  gravs  that  have  been  so 
popular  all  summer  will  find 
scant   use   this    fall.       In   their 


place  we  find  dark,  rich  plaids  and  checks 
and  last  but  not  least,  stripes.  For 
stripes,  be  it  known,  are  the  very  latest 
of  fashion's  whims  for  tailored  suits. 
Nothing  pronounced,  of  course,  but 
rather  soft,  fine  lines  on  a  ground  color. 
This  general  rule  of  dark  colors  does 
not  apply,  of  course,  to  evening  shades. 
White  continues  a  high  favorite  for  even- 
ing wear  and  light  shades  of  buff,  dull 
pinks  and  blues  will  also  be  favorites. 
But  next  to  white  we  must  reckon  with 
black  as  an  evening  color,  for  black  will 
be  counted  extremely  dressy  this  winter. 


fhrssy  Jt'aist  of  Chiffon   Taffetas. 


Separate  silk  wai.sts  of  the  new  season  show  an 
elaboration  wliich  has-  not  characterized  tliese  gar- 
ments for  several  season.s  past.  Exemplifying  this 
feature  is  this  waist  of  white  chiffon  taffetas  inset 
with  portions  of  w^hite  net  which  form  a  foundation  for 
numerous  rows  of  narrow  Valenciennes  edging.  The 
sleeves  are  of  elbow  length,  supplemented  by  a  lingerie 
undersleeve  of  the  net  tucked  and  overset  with  sev- 
eral rows  of  the  lace.  A  full  chou  of  white  malinette 
is  knotted  on  the  front  of  the  high  collar  supported 
with   tiny  rods  of  featherbone. 


FASHIONS  FOR  FALL. 


However,  early  considerations  are  given 
to  fabrics  for  day  wear,  since  the  wise 
woman  always  provides  her  street  cloth- 
ing first. 

In  fabrics  we  find  the  fine  chift'on- 
weight  broadcloths  again  to  the  front 
ranks ;  and  shelma  cloth,  a  fine  tafifeta 
weave  in  pure,  all-wool  worsted,  in  prac- 
tically  the    same   shades    as   broadcloth, 


Princess  Coat  of  Point   Vcnise. 


Listed  among  the  accessories  for  dressy  faU  and 
winter  wear  is  the  lace  coat,  of  which  the  iUustration 
is  a  charming-  example.  The  lace  is  a  real  point 
Venise,  made  to  fit  the  figure  without  seaming,  and 
fastened  straight  up  the  front  with  heavy  cord  orna- 
ments of  Irish  crochet.  The  sleeves  are  of  elbow 
length,  and  finished  with  the  same  chrysanthemum 
border  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  three-quarter  length 
coat. 


greatly  in  favor  for  costumes.  Being  of 
slightly  lighter  weight  than  broadcloth, 
this  fabric  is  splendidly  suited  for  entire 
costumes,  a  purpose  for  which  broadcloth 
is  unsuited  because  of  our  over-heated 
houses. 

Velvets  and  velveteens  are  strong  in  fa- 
vor, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  they 
will  be  shown  only  in  higher-class  stufi^s 
and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
the  cheap  suits  in  these  fabrics 
that  detracted  from  their  value 
in  so  many  women's  eyes  a  sea- 
son or  two  ago. 

Fancy  velvets  are  the  very  lat- 
est fad  of  gay  "Paree."  Every 
model  maker  in  Paris  is  showing 
some  striking  styles  in  velvet  or 
fancy  velveteens.  The  fancy  vel- 
veteens are  a  revelation  in  them- 
selves, being  printed  in  plaids 
and  stripes  of  the  same  colors 
and  character  as  the  finest  cloths. 
Pinkish  browns  with  blue,  wines 
and  greens,  plum  hairlines  with 
blue,  and  all  the  endless  color 
combinations  of  cloths,  are  re- 
peated in  the  pile  fabrics.  A 
favorite  use  of  the  fancy  velvet 
is  in  a  skirt 'with  which  is  worn 
a  plain  cloth  coat,  harmonizing 
with  the  dominating  color  of  the 
pile  fabric.  In  the  millinery 
world,  too.  these  fancy  velvets 
are  beginning  to  figure ;  soft 
tam-crowned  turbans,  feather 
trimmed,  showing  their  use  to 
splendid  advantage  in  the  crowns 
and  .shirred  brims. 

Satin  is  greatly  in  evidence  as 
a  trimming  fabric  and  in  combi- 
nation with  dull-luster  cloths 
and  silks  ;  likewise  satin-surfaced 
weaves  of  various  sorts  for  en- 
tire costumes  this,  by  way  of 
contrast,  trimmed  with  dull-sur- 
faced cloths  or  velvet. 

Among  the  new  fabrics  is  a 
revival  of  the  old  Irish  poplin, 
but  softer  and  more  supple  of 
texture,  which  comes  in  all  the 
street  and  evening  shades  and  is 
useful  for  both  dressy  and  semi- 
utilitarian  toilettes. 
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The  N'czv  Box  Coat  Tailor-Made. 

A  coat  model  which  is  attracting  no  small 
amount  of  attention  in  the  new  season's  lines 
is  the  subject  of  this  illustration.  The  back. 
which  is  the  all  important  feature  of  the  g'ar- 
ment,  is  built  on  the  lines  of  the  masculine 
Chesterfield,  with  the  waist  lengthened  to 
the  hip^ine.  and  the  side  seams  suggesting, 
rather  than  revealing,  the  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  fronts  are  loose  and  double-breasted,  the 
neck  finished  with  a  mannish  turnover  collar 
of  velvet,  and  the  full  length  sleeves,  cut  on 
lines  of  the  leg  o'  mutton,  are  finished  with 
a  turnback  stiffened  cuff  of  the  material,  a 
tan  and  white  plain  homespun. 


Rough  cloths  in  stripes  and  bold 
checks  figure  in  the  new  street  and 
traveling  coats  that  are  among  the  first 
comers  of  fall.  One  of  the  smartest  of 
these,  a  belmore  coat  of  mannish  cut  is 
of  a  fine-check  bronze  brown,  showing  a 
running  thread  of  black  that  breaks  it 
into  a  plaid.  In  the  cut  of  this  coat  lies 
its  distinction.  It  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  man's  paddock  coat,  but  without 
the  waist  seams.  The  waistline  is  thrown 
quite  low  and  the  velvet  covered  buttons 
and  velvet  collar  give  it  a  smart  though, 
simple  finish. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

The  circular  walking  skirt  is  on  the 
wane.  Autumn  models  show  that  the 
gored  skirt  will  be  popular  for  street 
wear. 

The  smart  Eton  jacket  still  holds  its 
own.  A  handsome  model  in  chiffon  vel- 
vet with  fancy  vest  trimmed  with  ap- 
qlique  indicates  the  style  in  this  garment 
for  the  early  autumn. 

Cluny  lace  is  very  popular  this  fall 
and  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  neck  decora- 
tion. Some  of  the  prettiest  sets  show 
a  medallion  center. 

Empire  modes  are  still  prevalent  with 
modifications.  A  charming  gown  of 
crepe  de  chine  shows  card  shirring, 
straps  of  velvet  and  tabs  fastened  across 
the  bust  and  finished  with  a  velvet  but- 
ton. 

Fancy  foulards  in  stripes  and  checks 
are  being  used  for  gowns  as  well  as  sep- 
arate waists.  A  novelty  in  silk  waists 
shows  the  front  cut  away  in  graceful 
curves,  revealing  an  underwaist  of  white 
net  on  very  fine  lawn.  The  sleeves  are 
short  and  puffed  or  shirred. 

The  finest,  daintiest  underwear  is  all 
handmade,  the  dift'erent  parts  of  a  gar- 
nient  being  put  together  with  dainty 
beading.  Rosettes  of  ribbons  and  fes- 
tooned loops  combined  with  tucks  and  in- 
sertion are  used  for  trimming. 

Plaid  silks  are  extremely  popular  this 
fall  for  waists.  New  models  show  short 
sleeves  and  yoke  of  handsome  white  ma- 
terial finished  with  bias  bands  of  silk  and 
bright  buttons. 
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ZiDITOPt    


We  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  William  A.  Radford  consent  to  answer  all  questions  and  give  advice  FREE  OF 
COST  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  building  plans  and  building  material.  On  account  of  his  wide  experience  as  editor, 
author  and  manufacturer,  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  highest  authority  on  all  these  subjects.  Address  all  inquiries 
tft  William  A.  Radford,  No.  194  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  only  enclose  two-cent  stamp  for  reply. 


IN  every  house  there  is  one  room  tliat  is 
used  more  than  any  other.  It  is  not  al- 
ways the  same  room  or  located  in  the 
same  part  of  the  house.  In  some  houses  it  is 
upstairs,  sometimes  a  back  room  down  stairs 
or  it  may  be  the  front  parlor,  but  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  main  living  room.  There  must  be 
an  air  of  comfort  and  convenience  about  it. 
There  must  be  a  light  side  or  corner  for  read- 
ing and  sewing  and  it  must  be  large  enough 
so  the  family  don't  get  that  cramped  feeling. 
It  must  provide  accommodation  for  both  old 
folks  and  young  folks  because  no  family  is 
complete  without  old  heads  for  management 
and  young  hearts  for  life  and  noise.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  youngsters  should  be  noisy 
all  the  time,  but  if  they  are  not  heard  frequent- 
ly we  are  sure  to  miss  them. 


In  this  plan  the  dining  room  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  most  attractive  room  in  the  house. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  expensively  furnished ; 
expense  does  not  always  count  for  comfort. 
This  room  is  more  likely  to  contain  a  rocking 
chair  and  some  other  big  comfortable  chair  on 
the  window  side  and  the  dining  table  can  be 
cleared  ofY  at  night  for  books  and  papers, 
something  to  interest  every  member  of  the 
family.  This  room  is  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet. 
There  are  doors  opening  into  every  other  room 
down  stairs  and  a  back  door  way  to  coinmuni- 
cate  with  the  side  porch.  Because  this  room 
is  protected  on  three  sides  it  will  be  warm  in 
winter  and  there  are  outside  openings  enough 
to  keep  it  cool  and  airy  in  summer.  The  china 
closet  being  built  in  does  not  intrude  on  the 
dimensions    of    the    room,    but    it    furnishes    a 
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much  needed  storage  for  china  and  glassware 
that  is  a  model   convenience. 

In  building  the  cupboard  it  will  pay  well 
to  line  the  studding  with  cheap  matched  board- 
ing and  to  cover  this  boarding  carefully  with 
two  layers  of  thin  building  paper  put  on  with 
paste,  taking  pains  to  break  joints  and  make 
the  lining  thoroughly  dust  proof.  The  regular 
thin  matched  ceiling  stuff  then  may  be  put 
over  this  and  neatly  fitted  in  more  for  appear- 
ance tlian  utility,  because  the  real  work  of  pro- 
tecting the  cupboard  from  dust  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  lining,  and,  by  the  way,  this 
matched  ceiling  should  never  be  beaded,  you 
want  no  cracks  to  hold  dust. 

The  plans  for  this  closet  call  for  four  draw- 
ers below  the  counter  shelf,  two  long  ones  at 
the  bottom  and  two  short  ones  above.  These 
drawers  are  intended  to  hold  the  table  linen. 
If  the  body  of  the  closet  clear  to  the  floor  is 
properly  lined  and  ceiled  and  the  doors  made 
to  fit  right  in  front,  the  table  linen  will  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  dust  as  well  as  the  dishes. 
Another  good  plan  is  provided  in  the  shelving 
which  is  removable.  It  is  easy  to  clean  a  shelf 
if  you  can  take  it  out  and  it  is  easy  to  clean 
the  cuoboard  when  the  shelves  are  all  re- 
moved, but  it  is  quite  a  job  to  get  in  the  cor- 
ners around  the  shelving  when  everything  is 
stationary. 


This  house  plan  provides  for  hard  maple 
floor  in  the  kitchen.  Other  floors  may  be 
decorated  with  rugs  or  carpets,  but  few  women 
care  to  have  a  kitchen  floor  covered.  It  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  good  clean 
hard  floor  that  will  bear  scrubbing  and  look 
right  than  to  try  to  patch  up  a  soft  floor  with 
oilcloth  or  any  other  make-shift.  A  well  sea- 
soned maple  floor,  properly  laid,  will  last  a 
life  time  and  make  good  fire  wood  afterwards, 
while  a  soft  floor  wears  to  splinters  and  is 
thrown  away  with  the  scrub  water. 

The  size  of  this  house  is  thirty-two  by  forty- 
six  feet,  exclusive  of  porches.  The  cost  under 
ordinary  circumstances  will  be  about  $i,8oo 
without  furnace  or  plumbing  and  without  a 
mantel.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  on  such  things 
because  they  vary  in  prices  more  than  ordinary 
house  trimmings.  You  can  get  a  good  mantel 
for  $10.00,  but  some  house  owners  have  very 
expensive  tastes  in  such  matters. 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  this  little  front 
parlor  to  expend  considerable  money  and  some 
owners  probably  would  like  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  a  woman  to  have  a  neat 
pretty  parlor  that  just  suits  her  ideas  of  ele- 
gance. When  a  man  has  the  money  to  gratify 
his  wife's  good  taste  he  is  wise  to  embrace  the 
opportunity,  for  he  may  then  be  permitted  to 
embrace  the  only  object  worth  the  effort. 


TOGO. 

TWO   STEP-  INTERMEZZO. 


lUA    K ROGER. 


Allegro  laoilerato. 
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A   SMILE    OR  TWO   FOR  YOU 


Mrs.  Grouch — "I  think  if  the 
icivspapcrs  'were  censored  a  little 
more  strictly  many  homes  xcould 
he  happier." 

Mr.  Grouch — "Sure  tlun<^.  They 
ought  to  cut  out  all  the  bargain 
sale  advertisements." 


Customer — "Say!  my  wife  had  a  fit 
when  she  saw  this  suit  of  clothes." 

Tailor — "Well,  I  ,  guaranteed  a  fit, 
didn't  I?" 


Citizen — "Why  don't  you  nominate  a 
good,  honest,  truthful  and  incorruptible 
man  for  the  place?" 

Politician — "He   might  be  elected." 


Mandy — "\\'hat's  them  numbers  on  the 
back  of  that  automobile  for,  Hiram  ?" 

Hiram — "They  show  the  number  of 
people  he's  run  over." 


Disgusted  Father — "Did  you  ever  see 
tlie  sun  rise?" 

Hopeful  Son — "Ko.  I'm  always  in  l)ed 
by  that  time."' 

The  millenium  will  indeed  be  very 
near  when  a  man  will  be  able  to  jiaint 
his  house  a  color  that  will  suit  all  of 
his  neighbors. 


She — "Oh,  George,  I  was  just  read- 
ing that  open-work  hosiery  will  be  all 
the  style  again  this  year." 

He — "Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  in 
style.       You  can  mend  mine." 


"So  you're  sorry  you  stopped 
speaking    to  Smith?" 

"Yes;  I've  since  thought  of  a 
lot  o  sarcastic  things  I  could  say 
to  him," 
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$^  T  isn't  the  thing  yuu  do,  dear ; 


■^^^^      It's  the  thing  youVe  left  undone 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  heartache 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 


The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear, 


Are  your  haunting  ghosts  tonight. 


THE    LOWER   RAQUETTE 
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of  navigation.  " 
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ADIRONDACK  STORAGE  RESERVOIRS 

"In  Answer  to  Criticism" 
S.  R.  STODDARD 


FOLLOWING  last  month's  mention 
of  the  Malby-iMerritt  philanthropy 
in  the  NORTHERN  MONTHLY 
comes  an  inspired  article  from  Albany 
"In  Answer  to  Criticism."  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  St.  Lawrence  statesmen 
are  not  the  only  parties  interested  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  to  nullify  the  forest 
protection  clause.  The  article  bears  the 
ear-marks  of  the  ^Massive  ]Mind  which, 
in  a  former  article,  demonstrated  so  con- 
clusively that  "deforestation  has  no  ef- 
fect on  rainfall" — in  the  Adirondacks 
—  and  presents  potential  possibilities 
that  are  sure  to  follow  restriction  of  the 
storage  privilege  sought  "in  the  interests 
of  navigation."  It  cites  the  pledge  of 
the  Republican  convention  at  Saratoga 
not  to  permit  corporations  to  own  the 
waterways  of  the  State— making  quite 
plain,  for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gences, that  the  resolution  does  not  mean 
the  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  really, 
but  "is  construed  to  mean  the  proposed 
reservoir  system  in  the  Adirondacks 
which  will  be  supervised  absolutely  by 
the  guardians  of  the  people's  rights  and 
no  fear  need  be  entertained  for  the  care- 
ful fulfillment  of  this  pledge."  Inei- 
dentallv  it  is  announced  that  the  State 


can  reap  an  amiual  income  of  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars  from  a  conservative 
supervision  over  the  project,  at  the  same 
time  beautifying  the  scenery.  It  touches 
gently  on  the  unseemly  opposition  of 
voters  against  the  long-suffering  power 
companies  which  are  obliged  to  buy  coal 
in  order  to  furnish  electricity  because  of 
lack  of  water  supply,  and  warns  the 
taxpayers  that  if  they  do  not  permit  the 
use  of  this  waste  water  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks, as  requested,  the  said  power  com- 
panies would  certainly  advance  the  price 
of  electricity  to  the  consumer. 

Does  any  one,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
that  the  ^Malby-^lei-ritt  ameiulment  was 
advanced  in  th(^  interests  of  the  general 
public  .' 

Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  propo- 
sition to  nullify  the  protective  clause  in 
the  constitution,  declaring  that  the 
State  holding  "shall  ])e  forever  kept  as 
wild  forest  lands"  is  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  private  parties  .' 

The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  but  it  is 
ripe  for  government  ownership  of  the 
water  supply  that  the  jieople  need  for 
drinking. 

The  waters  of  tbe  tributaries  belong 
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to  the  river.  Tlie  Hudson  River  should 
be  held  for  tlie  people  of  the  Hudson 
Valley.  The  State  should  control,  ab- 
solutely to  the  rim,  the  Hudson  River 
watershed,  and  no  private  party  or  cor- 
poration should  be  permitted  to  say  how 
or  when  the  water  shall  be  loosed. 

Fortunately,  the  matter  must  come 
before  another  Legislature,  and  then  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  a  final  vote. 
The  time  is  near  when  the  cities  must 
look  to  the  mountains  for  their  drinking- 
water.  The  people  of  today  owe  it  to 
the  children  of  tomorrow  that  the  sup- 
ply should  be  kept  pure  and  undefiled. 
No  private  individuals  or  corporations 
should  be  permitted  to  entrench  them- 
selves on  public  lands  under  the  guise  of 
conservers  of  the  public  good  or  any 
other  thinly-veiled  excuse  for  gaining  a 
foothold.  It  is  better  to  prevent  disease 
than  to  cure  infected  parts.  It  is  easier 
to  keep  the  looters  out  than  to  clean 
them  away  when  they  are  once  fairly  in 
possession  with  self-made  laws  at  their 
backs  and  millions  to  burn. 

The  following  form  letter  sent  out  to 
desirable  parties  is  self-explanatory— 
partially— and  given  publicity  here  that 
those  who  wish  may  declare  their  mem- 
bership : 

THE  NORTHERN  NEAV  YORK  FOR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
President,  Charles  H.  Remington,  AVa- 
tertown;  Vice  President,  Hon.  George 
Chahoon,  Ausable  Forks:  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Rufus  L.  Sisson,  Potsdam;  Vice 
President,  David  AI.  Anderson,  Wa- 
tertown. 
Directors— 0.  B.  Tappan,  Potsdam; 
Hon.  0.  II.  P.  Gould,  Lyon  Falls;  W. 
B.  Van  Allen,  Carthage;  Hon.  D.  C. 
Middleton,  Watertown :  Hon.  C.  0. 
Roberts,  Philadelphia;  AV.  0.  Ball, 
Carthage;  T.  B.  Basselin,  Croghan; 
Joseph  Atwell,  AA'atertown;  AV.  AV. 
Conde,  AVatertown;  Hon.  Thomas 
Spratt,  Ogdensburg ;  Hon.  L.  P.  Hale, 
Canton ;  Hon.  Elon  R.  Brown,  AVater- 
town;  Henry   H.  Babcock,   Secretary 


and  Treasurer,  8  Stone  Street,  AVater- 
town, N.  Y. 

AVatertown.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1906.  _ 
Dear  Sir:  The  Northern  New  York 
Forestry  Association  was  organized  in 
AVatertown  on  June  9th,  190G,  "for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  sound  information 
in  relation  to  the  protection  of  our  for- 
ests and  the  cultivation  of  forests  in 
waste  lands  throughout  Northern  New 
A^ork."  From  the  location,  interests  and 
industries  of  Herkimer  County,  we  be- 
lieve that  such  an  organization,  with 
the  work  it  proposes  to  carry  on,  will 
perhaps  do  more  for  your  county  than 
for  any  other  county  in  the  State.  And 
so  we  feel  that  you,  whose  interests  are 
more  or  less  identified  with  the  future 
prosperity  of  Herkimer  County,  will  be 
desirous  of  supporting  the  organization, 
and  aiding  in  its  undertaking  to  make 
the  people  recognize  the  value  of  our 
forests,  and  their  importance  to  the  con- 
tinued welfare  and  progress  of  all 
Northern  New  A^ork.  This  the  Associa- 
tion proposes  to  do  by  means  of  ex- 
tended membership,  and  by  the  publi- 
cation and  circulation  of  literature  upon 
the  sub.ject  to  the  extent  which  the 
forthcoming  support  seems  to  warrant. 
To  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  its  work,  the  Association  has  fixed 
its  membership  dues  at  $3.00  per  annum, 
ppyable  in  advance. 

Air.  Pinchot,  the  Head  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  has  promised  to  address 
the  Association  during  the  coming  fall, 
and  this  address  will  be  published.  The 
Association  now  has  a  membership  from 
Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties sufficient  to  insure  the  hearty  sup- 
port and  success  of  the  movement,  and 
it  is  expected  that  all  the  counties  bor- 
dering upon  the  Adirondacks,  and  espe- 
cially Herkimer  County,  will  be  strong- 
ly represented  in  its  list  of  members. 
AVe  ask  not  only  your  name  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  also  your  active  interest  in  influ- 
encing your  friends  to  join,  and  we  beg 
that  you  will  let  us  have  the  names  of 
any  possible  members  which  may  occur 
to  you.  Please  signify  your  intention 
of  joining  by  mailing  the  enclosed  post 
card. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Henry  H.  Babcock,  Secretary. 
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S.    R.    ST 

The  foregoing-  dociniieiit  reads  some- 
thing like  the  National  Licjuor  Dealers 
Association's  plea  for  rational  temper- 
ance. 

The  Hon.  Elon  R.  Brown,  of  Water- 
town,  one  of  the  directors  named  above, 
two  years  ago  as  State  Senator  intro- 
duced a  hill  in  the  Legislature  to  lumber 
State  land.  It  then  had  the  distinguish- 
ed support  of  the  Messrs.  Mall)y  and 
]\Ierritt  who,  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  Legislature,  presented  the  concur- 
rent resolution  to  reverse  the  protective 
clause  in  the  constitution  and  legalize 
the  storing  of  waters  on  State  lands.  Is 
it  too  much  to  presume  that  the  North- 
ern New  York  Forestry  Association, 
whose  officers  and  directors  are  so  large- 
ly interested  in  lumber  and  pulp-wood 
and  their  by-products,  should  at  least 
lend  their  moral  countenance  to  the  later 
efforts  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  from 
St.  Lawrence  for  the  benefiting  of  the 
public— "and  the  building  of  dams 
therefor?" 

The  late  article  referred  to,  after  the 
Chinese  manner  of  warfare  which  ex- 
pends much  thunder  to  destroy  unseen 
dragons  in  the  air,  thrashes  over  the  oM 
ground  of  the  senseless  opposition  by  the 
unreasoning  public  because  of  supposed 
impairment  of  1)eauty  and  unsanitary 
conditions  following  alternate  flood  and 
drain  and  advises  with  seeming  autho]-- 
ity  that  the  water  will  not  be  drawn  ol';" 
in  any  case  until  after  summer  visit. irs 
have  left  the  woods,  but  it  fails  to  meet 
squarely  the  issue  of  giving  or  with- 
holding the  right  of  private  parties  or 
corporations  to  control  for  their  indi- 
vidual or  corporate  use  the  water  that 
falls  in  the  Adirondacks.  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence 
Counties  present  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  beautifying  effecis  of  flood- 
ing wild  forest  lands.  The  Lower 
Raquette,    once    the    most    beantiful    of 
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r'ivei's,  is  today  a  standing  protest 
agMinst  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  utility, as  the  result  of  dannning 
the  river  below  Racpiette  Lake  where  a 
broad  stretch  of  grandly  wooded  valley, 
whose  equal  in  quiet  beauty  once  could 
not  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
Adii-ondack  Wilderness,  was  alternately 
flooded  and  drained  "in  the  interests  of 
navigation"  (in  other  words  that  logs 
could  be  floated  to  mill  and  market 
cheaply  and  expeditiously)  and  the  shady 
forest  depths  that  once  bordered  the 
river  for  miles  became  an  expanse  of 
hideous,  slime-covered  flats  and  malaria- 
breeding  pits,  where  the  skeletons  of 
drowned  trees  tottered  and  fell  to  lie 
white  and  ghastly  on  the  miry  ground. 

Is  the  preservation  of  the  Adirondacks 
merely  a  matter  of  sentiment  ? 

That  the  waters  of  the  upper  Hud- 
son should  be  stored  against  a  time  of 
drought  is  unquestionably  good  policy. 
AYith  this  the  NORTHERN  MONTHLY 
is  heartily  in  accord.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  manner  and  control.  It  is  un- 
questionably good  business  to  save  the 
water,  but  where  business  and  the  ]>ublic 
welfare  are  opposed,  business  should  be 
held  of  secondary  importance.  The  time 
is  near  when  the  cities  nnist  go  to  the 
mountains  for  their  supply,  and  unques- 
tionably the  clear  waters  of  the  higher 
Adii-ondacks  should  be  held  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  there  is  territory  in  the  lower 
levels  outside  the  lines  of  the  State  Park 
which  may  be  utilized  for  the  storage  of 
great  volume  so  that  the  floods  of  spring 
and  autumn  need  not  run  to  waste.  The 
Hudson  River  Electric  Company,  has  set 
a  good  example  by  securing  flowage  ter- 
ritory above  Conklingville  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  reservoir  upward  of  35  miles  in 
length  with  a  drainage  area  of  over 
1,000  miles  :  and  all  without  attempting 
to  rob  the  people  through  legislative  en- 
actment or  doing  injury  to  any  man. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Trip  Into  the  Wilderness 

m  1873 

S.  R.  STODDARD 


In  1873  at  the  time  of  the  story,  the  D.  &  H.  railroad  was  not  completed 
along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  steamers  were  taken  at  Whitehall, 
the  head  of  navigation.  The  preceding  matter  relates  to  the  coming  of  the 
night  express  and  the  going  of  the  old  ••Vermont"  north  from  Whitehall 
through  the  reedy  and  seemingly  impossible  cliannei.  incidents  of  the  trip,  the 
versatile  pilot  and  his  story  of  how  gallant  little  Phil  Sheridan  was  taken  to 
task  by  a  granger  man  for  trying  to  pass  liimself  oft"  for  liimself.  The  cuts 
illustrating  the  article  are  from  pen  and  ink  sketches  made  at  the  time. — S.  R.  S. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    NOBLE     RED     M.AN  -  .ARRIVAL    .AT 
PORT  KENT. 

THUS,  the  pilot  mixed  art,  science, 
physics  and  navigation,  together; 
with  an  eye  that  never  relaxed  its 
vigilant  watch  ont  ahead,  peering  into  the 
darkness,  .seeming  to  feei  rather  than  see 
the  channel ;  now  shunning  a  dusky  mass 
that  proves  to  be  solid  shore  when  it 
comes  within  our  circle  of  light,  anon 
plunging  into  a  deep  abyss  of  darkness, 

^^\     ,  apparently    right  into    the 

J\\\V,         mountain -side,    whose 
'  :-— _-v-w       shadowy    form    dances 

away   as   the  eye  seeks 
to     tix     its      outline. 
Twisting  about,  now 
to  the  right,  now  to 
the    left,   no w 
circling   around  a 
lamp    hung 
out    as  a 
guide. 


then  away  toward  others,  that  seem 
passing  and  rei)assing  each  other,  as 
the  boat  sways  to  and  fro,  never  touch- 
ing, although  in  places,  a  deviation 
the  width  of  the  boat  to  the  right  or 
left,  would  bring  it  on  the  muddy  banks, 
creeping  onward  through  the  night,  at 
times  seeming  to  hang  out  over  the 
reeds,  anon,  waking  a  whole  swarm  of 
hissing,  chuckling  echoes,  as  we  run  close 
luider  a  rocky  wall ;  through  the  narrow 
west  channel  out  across  a  dusky  plane  of 
light,  to  touch  at  a  lonely  looking  dock; 
then  onward,  into  broader  strips  of  wa- 
ter and  under  the  frowning  promontory 
of  Ticonderoga.  Then  we  went  below. 
Here,  on  the  main  deck,  which  on 
shore  would  be  reception-room  or  gen- 
eral office,  as  the  night  advances,  is  to 
be  found  a  motley  gathering  of  all 
grades  and  degrees :  some  are  doubled  up 
on  the  seats  which  run  along  the  sides 
and  down  through  the  middle,  where, 
with  mouths  opened  and  hats  tipped 
jauntily  down  over  musical  noses,  they 
are  enjoying  a  blissful  repose  ;  others 
icate  their  right  to  wear  bristles, 
by  occupying  two  cr  three  ccm- 
partments  of  the  same,  and  have 
worked  themselves  into 
a  terribly  chaotic  state 
?  by  limp  attempts  to 
accommodate    their 
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forms  to  the  alternate  soft  cushions,  and 
iron  arms  which  separate  them.  Here 
lounges  a  jabbering  group  of  laborers, 
probably  destined  to  operate  at  some  point 
on  the  New  York  and  Canada  railway, 
now  being  built  along  the  west  shore,  and 
there  on  the  floor,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  step  over  or  among  them,  to  pass,  is 

"  Lo ! "  THE  Poor  Indian. 

(Shortfellow.) 

Should  you  ask  me  of  this  people, 
Saying,    who    are    these    that    gather 
By  themselves,  and  lying,  slumber 
In  the  night-time  and  the  gang-way, 
I   should  answer,  I  should  tell   you: 

'Tis   the  children  of  the   forest, 
'Tis  the  mighty  Indian  nation. 
Stealing,  like  tlie  silent  Arab, 
Stealing, — for  it  is   their  nature, — 
To  their  gracious  queen's  dominion, 
From  some  giddy  haunt  of  fashion 
Where  they  pitched  their  birchen  wigwam. 
Made  of  hemlock  boards  and  bed-quilts. 
And  "pursued  the  simple  calling 
Practiced  by  the  gentle  savage," 
Sleeping  days,  and  nightly  prowling 
Where  the  laden  clothes-line  flappeth. 
And   the   timid   chicken   roosteth. 


See  that  untaught  child  of  nature 
With  the  proud  and  kingly  bearing. 
With  a  heart  that  knows  not  terror, 
Wrap  his   raglan   close   around   him. 
Sleeps — and  like  an  untamed  porker. 
Kicks  and  snorts  in  native  freedom; 
Heir   to   all   the   land   about   him 
With  the  proof  upon  his  person. 
Fearing  naught  but  soap  and  water 
That  might  take  his  birthright  from  him. 


See!   the  mother  of  her  people 
Sleeps  the  sleep  of  sweet  contentment, 
With  her  nose  and  toes  upturning 
And  her  native  snore  uprising 
With   its  wild  reverberations 
Through  the  snags  of  yellow  ivory 
Like  the   winds  of  ocean   raving 
'Mong  the  reefs  and  crags  chaotic 
Of  some  wave-washed  reeking  cavern; 
Or   the   wild   tornado   sweeping. 
Through  the  lightning-riven  hemlock. 


See  the  dusky  Indian   maidens. 
Graceful  as  the  bending  willow, 
Sprawling  'round  among  the  warriors. 
Mingling   with   the   dogs    promiscuous. 
With  an  air  of  free   ahavdon 
And  of  comfort,  quite  refreshing; 


Seel     with    modesty    retiring. 

From  the  rude  gaze  of  the  public, 

They  have  drawn   their  scanty  clothing 

Close    about    their    lovely    faces, 

Thus  to  hide  their  tender  blushes. 

Length   we  see  was  not  essential 

To  the  fashion  of  their  garments; 

Not    voluminous   their   raiment 

Nor   elastic   in   its  nature. 

And  in  truth  the  pictured  story 

Is  at  least  iDiiqite  and   novel. 

For   when    drawn   above   their   faces 

It   must    lack   in    other    places. 


Thus  they  gather,  gather,  gather; 
In  the  night-time  and  the  gang-way, 
Old   and  young  and   middle-aged. 
Squaw  and   Pappoose,  Dog  and   warrior. 
Interlaced   and   intermingled 
Like  the  fish- worms  in  a  bait-box, 
Human    hash    of    doubtful    gender, 
Dream  of  chaos,  radiating 
Legs  and  arms  and  so  uids   mysterious. 
Odors   earthly   and    of   spirits. 
Come  of  contact  with  the  pale-face. 


Lol    the  poor  but  honest  Ingin, 
With  his  dark  eye  full  of  sadness. 
Full    of    rayless,    hopeless    longing. 
Gazing  backward,  ever  backward 
To  that  haj)py  time  now   vanished, 
When  he  wandered  o'er  the  prairie. 
O'er  the  mountain  and  the  fenland. 
Through  the  dark  and  tangled  wildwood. 
Free  as   bird   or   winds   of  ocean 
Or  the  scurrying  mists  of  cloudland. 
Drifting,  drifting,  flitting,  passing 
Out   upon    that   boundless   ocean. 
To  the  unknown,  the  hereafter. 
Vanishing  before   the   pale-face. 
Melting  like   the   fleeting   sour- 
Kraut  before  a  famished  Dutchman. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mvndi. 
Hinc  illae  lacrymac. 


Jupiter  was  high  up  in  the  east,  shin- 
ing like  a  young  moon,  and  faint  signs 
of  coming  day  were  apparent  when  we 
left  the  steamer,  and  passing  into  the 
shadow  of  that  architectural  triumph  on 
the  dock  at  Port  Kent,  got  into  the  wait- 
ing stage  and  set  out  for  Keeseville. 
Climbing  the  hill  a  ride  of  three  miles 
over  what  we  took  to  be  a  "corduroy," 
l)ut  which  we  were  informed  was  the  re- 
mains of  a  plank-road,  brought  us  to 
Birmingham  Falls  at  the  head  of  Ausa- 
ble  Chasm :  here  the  professor  and  I 
alighted  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  while 
the  stage  proceeded  on  its  way  to  Keese- 
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ville,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  distant. 
The  Chasm  House  is  one  of  those 
large,  comfortable  looking  old  stone 
houses  with  generous  apartments,  great 
roomy  window  seats  and  an  air  of  sub- 
stantial home  comfort  about  it  not  often 
found  in  hotels;  it  was  built  for  a  pri- 
vate residence  and  altered  over  to  accom- 
modate travelers  when  the  growing  in- 
terest felt  in  the  Chasm  demanded  a 
place  of  entertainment,  having  accom- 
modations for  about  20  guests,  and  is  a 
very  pleasant,  (piiet  place  to  stop  at. 
The  proprietor,  II.  IT.  Bromley,  is  a 
jolly,  easy-going  sort  of  fellow,  ever 
readv  to  devote   himself  to   his   guests. 


"  Well-b^'Thunder  " 
not  seeming  to  own  liimself  when  thej' 
are  around,  and  withal  a  pleasant  com- 
panion on  the  various  excursions  to  be 
taken  from  his  house.  Soon  a  shuffling 
sound  was  heard  within,  a  light  appear- 
ed in  the  hall,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  there,  with  liair  awry,  one  eye  half 
open,  and  arrayed  in  a  partially  adjust- 
ed pair  of  pants,  with  wonder  on  his  phiz 
and  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  stood  the  pro- 
])rietor.  "Well-by-thunder."  he  re- 
marked by  way  of  greeting,  recognizing 
one  of  his  visitors ;  then  his  six-foot-form 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  wet  rag 
as  he  dropped  back  and  apparently  hung 
himself  up  against  the  door-post  while 
he  went  through  the  form  of  an  ecstatic 


laugh  without  the  slightest  sound  es- 
caping his  lips.  We  couldn't  see  any- 
thing funny,  and  I  don't  think  he  had 
the  least  particle  of  an  idea  of  what  he 
was  laughing  at.  but  he  seemed  to  drop 
off  into  a  laugli,  simply  because  it  re- 
((uii'ed  less  exertion  than  to  keep  sober. 
Then  we  went  inside,  our  host  foraged 
around  for  pillows  and  blankets  and  re- 
tired to  his  bed  once  moi-e,  while  we 
curled  down  on  a  pair  of  sofas,  getting 
another  night 's  i-est  and  rising  refreshed 
to  partake  of  a  late  breakfast  and  to  do 
the  wonderful  Ausable  Chasm. 


CHAPTER  III. 


AuSakle  Chasm. 

A  LITTLE  depression  in  the  other- 
wise level  country,  a  wooded  val- 
ley with  gently  sloping  sides, 
nmrks  the  site  of  this  gi-and  wonder — a 
Yosemite  iniuiniatui-ealinost  at  the  doors 
of  the  great  city,  and  curiously  enough, 
comparatively  iniknown.  The  river  trow- 
ing (juietly  along  the  valley  from  the 
south  and  west,  passes  Keeseville, 
plunges  over  Alice  Falls,  square  against 
a  solid  wall  of  rock,  turns  at  right  angles 
and.  wheeling  around  in  confused  swirls, 
now  right,  now  left,  falls  in  a  mass  of 
foam  over  the  rocks  at  Birmingham, 
then  hurrying  downward  l)etween  tower- 
ing cliff's  and  over  rocks  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  emerges  fi'om  the  gloom 
out  into  the  glorious  sunlight,  and  on- 
ward to  mingle  with  the  nuiddy  waters 
of  Lake  Champlain. 

This  freak  of  nature  is  not  alone  of 
its  kind,  but  one  of  a  system  of  rents 
ill  the  earth's  surface  that  probably  ex- 
tend all  over  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  the  most  noticeable  of  the  others 
being  at  Chateaugay  Falls;  on  the  Opa- 
lescent, and  higher  up  on  the  east  and 
west  branches  of  the  AuSable.  Neither 
are  we  to  say  how  or  when  they  were 
formed.  The  walls  that  now  are  from 
ten  to  fifty  feet  apart,  were  undoubtedly 
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sometime  united  and  solid:  projections 
on  the  one  hand  are  often  faced  by  cor- 
responding depressions  on  the  other ; 
layers  of  rock  on  one  side  duplicated  on 
the  other.  Prof.  Emmons.  State  Geol- 
ogist, found  here  petrified  specimens  of 
the  lowest  or  first  orders  of  animal  life, 
and  ripple  marks  made  -when  the  rock 
■was  in  its  plastic  state.  Above  these  in 
successive  layers,  towers  seventy  feet  of 
solid  rock. 

Until  recently  there  had  been  but  lit- 
tle done  to  open  the  chasm  to  the  com- 


• '  Call  it  Moses. ' ' 

fortable  inspection  of  the  public.  Some 
parts  had  probably  never  been  visited, 
and  there  were  but  two  or  three  places 
were  it  was  considered  safe  to  climb 
down  into  the  gorge.  However,  in  1873, 
a  company  of  Philadelphiaus  secured 
nearly  all  the  land  surrounding,  have 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  hotel  near- 
by, and  built  stairways,  galleries  and 
bridges  so  that  nearly-  the  entire  length 
can  now  be  traversed  with  comfort,  the 
remainder  in  a  boat. 

Passing   through    the   "Lodge"— the 
Professor.  Bromlev  and  I— and  descend- 


ing by  a  stairway  of  125  steps  to  the 
liottom.  we  passed  up  into  the  spray 
from  the  cataract,  which,  divided  in  the 
center,  falls  in  almost  unbroken  sheets 
a  distance  of  seventy  feet,  hurries  north- 
ward to  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  passing 
over  which  it  l)utts  squarely  against  the 
wall  at  the  Elbow,  and  turning  to  the 
east  goes  swiftly  ouAvard  in  its  narrow, 
tortuous  channel. 

The  cave  known  as  the  "Devil's 
Oven"  is  a  hole  in  the  rock  about  thirty 
feet  deep  by  twenty  high,  which  we  en- 
tered, feeling  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  thing,  as  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  concerning 
the  future.  "We  found  it  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  name  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  And  here  let  me  remark 
that  his  majesty  seems  to  own  consider- 
able real  estate  in  the  place,  claim- 
ing, beside  the  "Oven."  a  '"Pulpit," 
•"Easy  Chair."  "Anvil."  "Stairway" 
and,  of  course,  a  "Punch  Bowl."  Here, 
at  the  left,  the  waters  break  through 
"Hell  Gate"  into  the  eddy  called  the 
' '  Punch  Bowl. '  ■  Just  above  the  ' '  Oven ' ' 
a  light  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  foam- 
ing torrent  and  a  set  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred steps  lead  zig-zag  up  over  the  point 
and  down  on  the  other  side,  then  along  a 
gallery  to  the  bridge  of  the  "]\Iystic 
Gorge,"  a  crevasse  leading  oft'  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  fissure  toward  the 
north  and  continued  in  a  similar  open- 
ing on  the  south. 

"AVhat  is  that  called?"  I  asked,  al- 
luding to  a  huge  rock  that  towered  up 
almost  over  our  heads,  across  the  Chasm, 
Bromley  scratched  his  head  and  regret- 
ted that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a 
name  for  it  yet.  Poor  fellow !  he  has 
done  well,  and  already  shows  signs  of 
approaching  baldness,  caused  by  fre- 
quent attempts  to  dig  out  appropriate 
and  nice  sounding  names  for  the  many 
objects  of  interest  nearby.  "Call  it 
Moses."  suggested  the  Professor,  and 
"^Nloses"   it    Avas    christened   bv   unan- 
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inious  consent.  "AVho  was  INIoses?" 
The  question  was  asked  soberly,  and  a 
quiet  individual  who  had  joined  us,  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  and  a  semi-ministerial 
hang  to  his  clothes,  proceeded  to  tell  us 
in  good  faith,  as  he  supposed  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  an  anxious  inquirer 
after  knowledge.  How  insignificant  we 
felt  looking  up  at  the  strip  of  blue  sky, 
the  great  river  walls  and  the  dark  tower 
of  rocks  above  us — "henceforth  shall 
you  be  called  Closes;  fit  emblem  of  thy 
namesake  who  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  great  Creafor  anndst  the  thunder- 
ings  of  ]\Iount  Sinai."' 

A  little  further  on  the  gallery  runs 
along  half  way  up  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular side  of  the  Chasm,  around 
"Point  of  Rocks"  to  the  "Smugglers' 
Pass"  nearly  opposite  which  is  "Howe's 
Cave,"  along  past  the  postoffice,  sug- 
gested by  the  honey-combed  rock  at  the 
side  showing  deposits  made  by  the  water 
in  times  of  floods  thirty  feet  above  its 
present  level,  then  over  and  down  on 
"Table  Rock."  Here  they  end.  and  step- 
ping into  a  boat  we  can  be  set  over — 
we  can  almost  jump  across — and  stand 
under  the  "Sentinel"  and  "Cathedral 
Rocks,"  and  if  we  choose,  find  our  way 
up  through  one  of  the  cracks  in  them 
to  the  light  above.  Curious  in  their 
formation,  seeming  as  though  they  had 
been  sliced  off  and  held  from  falling  by 
their  connection  with  the  parent  rock  at 
their  backs.  The  "Anvil"  at  their  base 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  for 
which  it  was  named.  Above,  the  river 
bends  slightly  to  the  right,  and  is  soon 
hidden  from  view,  the  walls  jagged  and 
rough  on  the  left  while  to  the  right  the 
hemlocks  cling,  and  dripping,  slimy 
mosses  hang  downward. 

Now  for  some  way  down  ( I  could 
not  judge  of  the  distance,  for  the  senses 
seemed  overwhelm 'd  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene)  the  water  runs  straight 
away,  shut  in  by  walls  reaching  perpen- 
diculai-ly  up.  and  so  near  together  that 


it  seems  as  though  you  could  almost  leap 
across  from  one  to  the  other,  then  turns 
sqiuirely  again  toward  the  north.  We 
stepped  into  the  little  flat-bottomed  boat, 
and  Bromley,  seizing  the  paddle  like  the 
grim  ferryman  of  the  Styx,  with  one  of 
his  silent  though  hearty  laughs  pushed 
out  into  the  stream.  The  swift  water 
caught  us  and  we  were  whirled  on- 
ward, under  the  great  walls,  and 
cai'ried  swiftly  down  the  stream. 
Once,  where  the  water  scooped  down- 
ward over  a  rock  and  then  curled  over, 
as  if  trying  to  climli  backward  upon  it- 
self, it  came  in  over  the  sides,  wetting 
us  slightly,  but  we  passed  onward  into 
the  lower  gateway,  where  the  water  piled 
u])  in  the  centre,  and  lifted  us  like  cork 
on  inolten  lead,  then  out  into  the  eddy 
under  the  protecting  point,  whence  we 
climbed  up  out  of  the  depths  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  glad  to  get  out  into  the 
clear  sunlight  once  more.  AVe  had  left 
the  world  above,  descended  to  Hell  Gate, 
cooled  ofl:  in  the  Devil's  Oven,  ascended 
and  descended  Jacob's  Ladder  in  any 
thing  but  an  Angelic  state  of  perspira- 
tion, moralized  over  ]\Ioses,  wondered 
what  mystery  there  was  about  the  mystic 
gorge,  scrambled  mildly  past  Point  Sur- 
prise, gazed  reverently  up  at  the  Devil's 
pulpit,  ran  the  Sentinel,  and  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage  in  a  gallant  scow, 
effected  a  nuisterly  landing,  and  were 
glad  to  get  out,  for  while  we  felt  that  it 
was  good  to  be  there  where  we  realized 
our  own  insignificance,  it  came  to  be  op- 
pressive at  last,  and  we  felt  with  Will 
Carlton  that 

"To    appreciate   heaven     well 
It  is  good  for  a  man  to  have  some  fifteen 
minutes  of  hell." 

li  unwilling  to  take  the  boat  ride, 
which  is  ordinarily  perfectly  safe,  you 
can  ascend  the  old  stairway  in  Cathedral 
Rocks  to  the  level  above,  where  the  car- 
riages meet  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
return  through  the  Chasm  and  where  re- 
fi'cshments  can  l)e  procured  if  desired. 


*        * 


*  *       * 


IN    THE    STAR-LIGHT. 


*   *   * 


H   van   H 


Fairisthenight,  ^  * 

*  Close     at    my     side 

Sits     my     darling     bride, 
And     her    eyes     as     the     stars     are     bright 


*     *     # 


Dark     is     the     night, 
^  Close    to    my    breast 

Is     my     darling     pressed, 
For    the     death-angel     shows     his     might 


*     *     * 


t        Gone     is     the     night, 

But     my     bride     new-made 
In     her    grave     is     laid. 

And     the     day     has     for    me     no     light 
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A  Tale  of   Grim  Experiences  in  the  Jungle 
By  CAPT.  A.  HERBERT-BOWERS,  British  Army.  Retired. 

Illustrations  by  E.  Jl.    Goewey 

NOTE.— It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  Jti-Jn  house 
herein  described  is  no  creature  of  a  perfervid  imagination. 
Such  a  temple  the  author,  when  the  guest  of  a  many-uni- 
brella'd  West  African  potentate,  was  privileged  to  viezv.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  the  King,  anxious  as  he 
was  to  do  honor  to  his  white  guests,  would  not  accompany 
them  to  the  abode  of  the  Snake-God;  nor,  indeed,  would  any 
of  his  attendants. 

The  sacred  snakes,  enticed  for  our  inspection  from  their 
perches  by  a  platter  of  milk,  were  reputed  to  be  thirty  and 
thirty-three  feet  long  respectively.  The  author  did  not  verify 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  by  actual  measurement.  He  zvas,  in 
fact,  too  busy  taking  up  a  strategic  position  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  doonvay.  ^'^-  H.-B. 


'VE     sailed   on     queer  er- 
rands  "    Joe       Melton 

began        in        reminiscent 
mood. 

"Yes?"  I  queried  ex- 
pectantly, for  my  friend 
was  a  born  story-teller,  albeit  chary  of 
exercising  his  talent. 

".  . .  .  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  my  voyage 
with  MacTavish,  a  man  much  above  the 
average  merchant-skipper  of  the  time  in 
culture  and  professional  attainments, 
was  the  queerest  of  them  all.  My  first 
meeting  with  him  was  in  the  bar-par- 
lor of  a  small  hotel  at  Portsmouth,  much 
frequented  by  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  It  was  a  comfortable  hostelry 
and  possessed  for  me  the  double  advan- 
tage that,  as  an  old  patron,  my  credit 
was  good,  and  that  here  my  chances  of 
speedily  finding  employment  were  of  the 
best.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been 
taking  a  holiday,  and,  with  the  optimism 
of  youth  and  the  recklessness  of  a  sailor 
had  spent  my  last  pound  before  com- 
mencing to  look  for  a  berth.  Save  for 
myself,  the  parlor  was  empty  when  there 
rolled  up  to  the  counter  a  little^  squat 
man,  as  broad  as  he  was  long.      His  face 


was  as  red  as  brickdust,  and  his  whis- 
kers were  redder  than  his  face. 

"Six  of  Scotch !"  he  ordered,  throw- 
ing down  half  a  "thickun".  Then  he 
noticed  me." 

"  ' What'll  it  be  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  duplicated  his  order. 

"  'Let's  sit  down !'  he  proposed,  walk- 
ing to  a  table. 

"The  first  drink  disposed  of,  he  or- 
dered a  second ;  and  questioned  me  as  to 
my  afifairs  with  such  blufi^,  good-natured 
tact,  that,  in  less  than  no  time,  he  knew 
my  whole  pedigree,  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel.      He  pumped  me  dry,  in  fact. 

"  'Pm  just  the  man  you're  looking 
for,'  he  observed  at  length,  'and  if  Pm 
not  mistaken,  you're  just  the  man  Pm 
looking  for.' 

"'How's  that?'  I  asked. 

"  'Pm  owner  and  master  of  as  sweet 
a  little  craft  as  ever  sailed,'  he  volun- 
teered. 'Pm  in  need  of  a  second  mate! 
You're  in  need  of  a  job !  Pll  pay  you  well 
and  find  you  well." 

"  'If  one  might  inquire,  what's  your 
lay?' 

"  'To  be  quite  frank,  that's  none  of 
your  business,  so  long  as  the  pay  is  right 
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and  comes  when  due.  But  I'll  tell  you 
this  much !  Every  man  that  stands  by 
me  in  this  venture  gets  his  share  of  the 
profits,  and,  if  luck's  with  us,  you'll  be 
able  to  live  at  your  ease  for  many  a  day 
to  come  after  the  voyage  is  over.' 

"  'Piracy  is  not  in  my  line,'  I  demurred. 

"Well !  At  that,  he  laughed  and  laugh- 
ed and  laughed,  with  such  evident  sin- 
cerity and  enjoyment  that  I  knew  my 
suspicions  had  been  baseless.  So,  tak- 
ing a  sudden  determination,  I  said : 

"  'On  the  understanding  that  every- 
thing is  shipshape  and  above  board,  I 
accept  your  offer.' 

"  'That's  right !'  he  approved.  'I  don't 
say  that  my  purpose  is  not  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  matter  will  be  put  square- 
ly before  officers  and  crew  at  the  proper 
moment,  and  none  disapproving  of  the 
adventure  will  be  asked  to  participate. 
My  only  reason  for  refusing  to  take  you 
and  the  rest  into  my  confidence  at  the 
present  time  is  to  preclude  the  possibili- 
ty of  my  plans  leaking  out." 

"To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  shipped 
aboard  the  'White  Heather,'  as  second 
mate ;  and,  maybe  a  week  after  my  meet- 
ing with  her  skipper, — MacTavish  was 
his  name — found  myself  regretfully 
watching  the  now  hazy  coastline  of  old 
England,  as  we  sped  southward  with  a 
favoring  breeze.  The  ship  was  a  tidy 
little  brigatine  of  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burthen ;  the  crew,  taking 
them  all  in  all,  seemed  a  decent  lot ;  and 
the  skipper,  true  to  his  word,  treated  us 
a  good  deal  better  than  did  most  in  those 
days — I'm  speaking,  you  must  know,  of 
a  trifie  over  forty  years  ago.  In  fact, 
it  took  no  Solomon  to  see  that  he  had 
special  reasons  of  his  ov/n  for  keeping 
on  the  right  side  of  the  crew.  These 
reasons,  I  imagined,  if  known,  would  do 
him  no  credit,  and  I  puzzled  my  brain 
unavailingly  to  find  a  probable  solution 
to  the  mystery  enshrouding  the  'Old 
Man's'  plans.  The  chief  mate  and  the 
crew,  I  found,  were  equally  in  the  dark. 

"Irf  point  of  fact,  things  seemed  too 
pleasant  to  last.  The  wind  was  fair, 
the  sea  was  calm ;  we  had  little  to  do,  and 
fed  like  fighting  cocks.  Grog  was 
served  every  day  in  the  week  and  twice 


on  Sundays.  Cuminings,  a  man  who 
had  previously  sailed  with  me  under  ver3 
dift'erent  conditions,  expressed,  I  think, 
the  general  feeling  when  he  remarked 
one  day  with  a  knowing  wink :  'Blest  if 
this  ain't  like  a  bloomin'  Sunday-school !' 

"About  twelve  days  out,  we  touched 
at  Teneriffe  for  fruit,  green  stuff  and 
water.  These  procured,  we  edged  away 
East,  toward  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and, 
as  soon  as  we  sighted  Cape  Blanca,  steer- 
ed straight  for  Palmas.  From  here  on, 
we  followed  the  coast  line,  more  or  less, 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  bound 
whither  none  but  MacTavish  had  the 
faintest  idea.  However,  after  passing 
Grand  Bassa,  he  invited  the  first  mate 
and  myself  into  his  cabin  with  a  view, 
as  I  rightly  guessed,  to  giving  us  enlight- 
enment. 

"  'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  we 
were  seated,  'help  yourselves  to  grog  and 
tobacco.  I've  a  longish  story  to  tell! 
You  recall,  perhaps,  that  the  "Mary 
Jane,"  out  of  Glasgow,  was  wrecked  on 
these  shores  in  sixty-one?' 

"  'Yes,  sir !  All  hands  were  lost  in  the 
surf !' 

"  'So  'twas  reported ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  I  was  her  first  mate  and 
ought  to  know.' 

"  'Then  you  are — ,'  I  began. 

"  'Andrew  MacTavish,  master  and 
owner  of  the  "Heather  Bell."  I  had  my 
reasons  for  letting  th?t  report  stand  un 
contradicted.  These  reasons  you  win 
understand,  no  doubt,  when  my  story  i:; 
done.  No !  All  hands  were  not  lost. 
Tommy  Larkin,  the  cabin  boy,  and  my- 
self escaped  the  surf  only  to  fall  into 
Uie  hands  of  cannibals.  The  village  '^f 
these  wretches  is,  probably,  seven  miles 
inland ;  but  they  learned  of  the  wrec'-' 
^st  enough,  and  came  swarming  down 
^.o  the  coast  for  pickings  from  it.  Inf''- 
vjentally,  they  raked  in  poor  Tommv  and 
me. 

"  'Tommy,  you  must  know,  was  a  pink- 
skinned  Devonshire  lad ;  and,  I  noticed, 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  village,  that 
everybody,  the  women  especially,  eyed 
him  with  uncommon  favor.  Whereup- 
on, not  suspecting  the  character  of  our 
captors,  who,  up  to  that  time  had  offered 
us  no  hurt,  I  began  to  poke  fun  at  the 
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on  the  entry  of  the  man  with  my  break- 
fast. They  were  expecting  food !  A  goat 
or  other  Hve  creature !  It  had  not  been 
supplied,  whereas  my  allowance  of  sus- 
tenance was  extremely  liberal !  I  was  to 
be  pampered,  the  snake,  starved !  Event- 
ually, accustomed  though  the  creature 
was  to  the  presence  of  man  and  to  hav- 
ing its  wants  supplied  by  him,  hunger 
would  drive  it  to  attack  and  kill  the  only 
living  thing  within  reach,  myself.  Dia- 
bolically ingenious  as  the  scheme  was,  I 
laughed  aloud  when  I  realize i  its  import 
to  myself.  I  was  safe  from  t'.:e  savages 
for  all  time ;  from  the  snake,  probably, 
for  days.  I  had  but  to  catch  one  of  the 
crossbeams  unoccupied  to  reach  the  roof 
and  freedom.  The  reptile's  choice  of 
my  body  for  a  bed  during  the  previous 
night  had  been,  no  doubt,  dictated  by  a 
desire  for  its  warmth.  Recognizing  me 
as  of  the  race  of  its  benefactors,  it  had 
had  no  intention  of  doing  me  harm. 

"  'Toward  sunset,  doubtless,  they 
would  bring  me  additional  food !  Long 
before  then,  the  sun  would  have  illumined 
the  second  crossbeam !  In  the  meantime, 
patience ! 

"  'Patience !  Never  had  man  greater 
need  of  that  virtue.  The  hours  were 
leaden.  Noon  came.  The  sun  was  di- 
rectly overhead.  The  whole  place  was 
almost  light.  Then  it  commenced  to 
decline,  slowly,  slowly.  Part  of  the 
time  I  employed  in  loosening  a  number 
of  the  gold  knobs  from  the  points  of  the 
altar  tusks,  leaving  them  in  place  for 
fear  that  some  unlucky  chance  should 
bring  the  witch-doctors  to  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  their  unholy  rites.  My 
desires  had  naturally  centered  in  the 
throneseat ;  but  its  weight  was  prohibi- 
tive. 

"  'While  thus  engaged,  I  heard  the  fa- 
miliar rustling  overhead.  I  looked  up. 
The  sun  was  shining  full  on  the  second 
crossbeam ;  full  on  the  writhing  folds 
of  another  python.  Or,  stay !  The  cross- 
beams might  well  be  connected.  Per- 
haps, the  monster  had  made  his  way  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  deciding.  The  eye  could  not 
pierce  the  gloom  which  prevailed  every- 
where outside  the  gleaming  shaft  of  de- 
clining sunlight. 


"  'Within  this  last  I  again  seated  my- 
self, a  prey  to  fear  and  doubt,  from 
which  the  coming  of  the  witch-doctor 
with  a  further  supply  of  eatables  scarce 
served  to  rouse  me.  Disappointment,  I 
found,  had  banished  appetite ;  but,  thirs- 
ty, I  seized  the  pitcher  with  its  generous 
supply  of  milk,  and  prepared  to  take  a 
satisfying  drink. 

"  'But  it  had  hardly  touched  my  lips 
before  I  put  it  down  again ;  and,  having 
with  reckless  improvidence  swept  the 
kanki  and  yams  from  their  shallow  wood- 
en platter  to  the  filthy  floor,  I  placed  the 
empty  utensil  within  the  circle  of  sun- 
shine, and  into  it  poured  the  tempting 
milk.  This  done,  I  withdrew  to  a  dis- 
tance. For  some  moments  all  was  still ; 
then  my  heart  leapt  to  the  music  of  a 
sound  that  I  had  indeed  hoped  to  hear, 
but  had  not  dared  to  anticipate — the  gen- 
tle rustling  of  the  pythons  in  motion.  Mo- 
mentarily the  sound  increased  in  vol- 
ume. Hope  became  certainty.  I  hur- 
ried to  the  altar  and  filled  my  pockets 
with  thfe  loosened  gold  knobs.  This  done, 
I  turned  to  see  gliding  greedily  towards 
the  milk-laden  platter  two  serpents  of  a 
size  beyond  belief. 

"  'Without  waiting  to  consider  the 
probability  of  the  presence  of  other  rep- 
tiles, I  rushed  to  one  of  the  uprights  and 
began  to  climb  up  it  in  frantic  haste ;  but. 
so  smooth  was  it  worn  by  the  repeated 
passage  up  and  down  of  the  sacred 
snakes,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
the  ascent,  and,  only  for  my  seaman's 
training,  might  have  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. As  it  was,  I  reached  the  cross- 
beam so  tired  and  out  of  breath  that  I 
was  forced  to  pause  awhile  to  rest. 

"  'But  now  befell  a  piece  of  unexam- 
pled good  luck.  Having  edged  along 
the  beam  until  the  palm-thatch  roof  was 
close  enough  overhead  to  be  attacked 
sitting,  I  drew  my  knife  in  order  to  cut 
my  way  through  it.  Reaching  up,  my 
hand  encountered  a  living  vine,  green 
with  leaves.  I  wrenched  at  it  vigorous- 
ly. It  came  away  and  hung  loose; 
reaching  to  the  aperture  in  the  roof  and 
thence,  I  surmised,  to  some  tall  tree  near 
at  hand.  The  strength  of  these  vines  I 
knew  of  old,  and  had  no  fear  of  trusting 
my  weight  to  one  of  them.       I  grasped 
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it  firmly,  swung  clear  of  the  beam,  and 
dropped,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  thousand 
feet.  I  had  forgotten  to  take  in  the 
slacl<. 

''  'Startled  as  I  was  at  this  unlooked- 
for  happening,  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  did 
not  loosen  my  grip;  but,  when  the  fall 
came  to  a  sudden  stop,  I  managed  to 
hold  on,  even  though  my  shoulders  were 
well  nigh  dislocated.  Then,  thanking 
my  stars,  up  it  I  went  hand  over  hand, 
reached  the  roof;  pulled  myself  through 
it ;  and  sat  panting  on  its  outside ;  inhal- 
ing great  breaths  of  the  fragrant  air, 
and  gazing  rapturously  at  the  glories  of 
a  setting  sun.  There  was  no  time,  how- 
ever, to  waste  on  sentiment.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  my  bearings  before  sun- 
down, if  my  hardly-acquired  freedom 
was  to  be  used  to  advantage.  I  crawled, 
therefore,  to  the  end  of  the  roof,  near 
which  upreared  an  enormous  cotton  tree ; 
and,  entrusting  myself  once  move  to  the 
friendly  vine,  quickly  clambered  up  to  an 
overhanging  bough.  Here,  however,  my 
view  was  obstructed,  and  higher  I  went ; 
never  resting  until  I  obtained  a  view  not 
only  of  the  village  and  sea,  but  also  of  a 
river  and  a  well-defined  path  leading 
thereto. 

"  'Well,  gentlemen,  that  about  ends  the 
story.  As  soon  as  I  dared,  I  left  the 
tree ;  followed  the  path  which  I  had  ob- 
served leading  to  the  river;  reached  the 
last  without  mishap;  and,  as  I  had 
hoped,  found  a  number  of  canoes.  One 
of  them  I  made  bold  to  borrow ;  and, 
having  set  the  others  floating  down  the 
river,  paddled  with  all  haste  to  the  sea. 
Three  days  later,  I  was  picked  up,  more 
dead  than  alive  by  a  coasting  steamer!' 

"When  the  captain  had  done,  it  was 
some  minutes  before  any  one  uttered  a 
word,  Mr.  Lynch — the  first  mate — and 
myself,  having  much  to  think  about. 
When  we  did  speak,  it  was  together,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words : 

"  'I  don't  blame  you  for  having  a  try 
for  that  gold,'  we  said. 

"  'So,  gentlemen,  you  approve !  That  is 
as  I  had  hoped !  I  should  like  to  get  a 
whack  at  the  savaoies,  too;  but  that  is,  I 
am  afraid,  too  risky.  If  this  wind 
holds,  we  shall  cast  anchor  to-morrow 
evening,   opposite   the   spot   where      the 


"Mary  Jane"  was  wrecked.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  should  like  you  to  prepare  the 
crew  for  what  is  expected  of  them.' 

"  'If  I  know  them,'  I  said,  'the  job 
will  be  entirely  to  their  liking.' 

"In  effect,  when  we  came  to  anchor 
the  following  evening  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sundown,  every  man  jack  of  them 
was  full  of  the  captain's  story  and  eager 
for  the  adventure  which  it  seemed  to 
promise.  Moreover,  ordinarily  suscep- 
tible as  seamen  are  to  outside  influences, 
the  Go(i-forsaken  aspect  of  our  objective 
influenced  them  not  at  all,  though,  of  all 
the  desolate  spots  on  a  littoral  noted  for 
its  desolation,  that  which  we  now  faced 
was,  I  dare  swear,  by  all  odds,  the  most 
desolate.  Distant  from  it  as  the  ship 
necessarily  was,  we  could  hear  the  surf 
booming  like  a  mighty  gun  on  the  broad 
strip  of  sandy  strand  which  fringed  the 
sea.  Beyond  this  strip  was  a  belt  of  that 
characteristic,  low-lying  growth,  scrub- 
by, impenetrable,  useless, — a  sight  to 
turn  a  white  man  melancholy.  A  single 
palm  tree,  looking  for  all  the  world  as 
though  ashamed  of  its  isolation,  stood  at 
the  end  of  an  apologetic  cape.  That  was 
all. 

"Little  recked  the  crew.  A  double  ra- 
tion of  rum  had  put  them  in  high  good 
humor ;  and,  when  after  supper  the  'Old 
Man'  called,  'All  hands  aft!'  the  order 
was  obeyed  with  expectant  alacrity. 

"  'Messmates,'  MacTavish  said  briefly, 
'you  have  been  told  why  we  are  here. 
Yonder' — jerking  his  thumb  shorewards 
— 'is  enough  gold  and  ivory  to  make  us 
all  independent  for  life !  The  question 
is: 

"  'Will  you  help  me  to  get  it  ?' 

"  'Ay,  ay,  sir  I'  they  shouted. 

"  'There  is  some  danger ;  but     *     *' 

"  'We'll  risk  it !     We're  with  you,  sir !' 

"  'Very  good !  There  remains  but  the 
question  of  sharing  the  spoil.  All  things 
considered,  I  am,  I  think,  entitled  to  one- 
third.  The  rest  shall  be  divided  equally 
amongst  you.' 

"The  offer  was  satisfactory ;  and  all 
so  expressed  themselves. 

"'That's  settled  then!'  MacTavish 
snapped,  in  resumption  of  his  role  of 
commander.  'It  will  be  dark  in  half  an 
hour!     There's    no   time   to   lose!      Mr. 
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Melton,  open  up  the  fore  hatches,  and 
get  on  deck  in  a  holy  hurry  the  deal 
cases  marked  'hardware.' 

"They  proved  to  be  very  weighty,  as 
well  as  unhandy ;  but  men,  working  with 
a  will  and  a  cheery  'Yo!  heave  ho,'  ac- 
complished wonders. 

'"That's  right!'  approved  MacTav- 
ish,  when  the  cases  were  finally  on  deck. 
See,  Mr.  Melton,  that  they  are  opened 
with  care.' 

'This  injunction  observed,  there  lay  re- 
vealed to  our  astonished  and  admiring 
gaze  two  brass  carronades  with  their 
carriages,  not  to  mention  a  score  of  rifles 
and  as  many  cutlasses.  The  guns  we 
mounted  to  starboard,  as  pointing  to  the 
shore ;  and  to  each  man  was  handed  a 
rifle  and  a  cutlass.  The  captain  carried  a 
revolver  in  addition  to  these  weapons. 

"During  the  expedition  ashore,  the 
care  of  the  ship  was  to  be  entrusted  to 
an  officer  and  three  men.  As  this  share 
of  the  duty  proved  distasteful  to  all,  lots 
were  drawn  to  determine  upon  whom  it 
should  fail.  I  was  lucky ;  Mr.  Lynch,  un- 
lucky. 

"  'If  the  niggers  come  near  during  our 
absence,  blow  them  to  hades !'  were  the 
captain's  parting  commands  to  the  dis- 
gruntled subordinates. 

"Personally  assuming  the  tiller,  he 
directed  me  to  take  my  station  in  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  which  had  been  speci- 
ally constructed  with  water-tight  com- 
partments, fore  and  aft. 

"  'Keep  your  eyes  skinned,'  he  said, 
'especially  when  we  are  getting  near  the 
lines  of  surf.  Our  course  is  direct  for 
the  palm  tree.     Help  me  to  keep  it  true. 

"It  was  an  anxious  time.  There  was 
no  moon,  and  the  night  was  dark.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  palm  tree's  isolation, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
determine  its  position.  As  it  was,  I  did 
so  with  extreme  difficulty ;  lying  low  in 
the  boat,  in  order  to  keep  its  slender, 
frond-crowned  trunk  well  against  the 
sky  line.  Every  moment  the  din  of  the 
tumbling  surf  increased ;  and  it  was  only 
as  we  approached  the  first  line,  of  which 
there  were  four,  that  I  began  to  have 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  water's  ter- 
rific violence.  Suddenly  the  boat's  stern 
lifted ;  and  its  bow  dipped  until  I  found 


myself  looking  down  into  an  abyss  of 
rolling,  tumbling,  foaming  turmoil.  The 
palm  tree  was  lost  to  me.  I  turned  an 
anxious  face  stemwards,  where  high 
against  the  sky-line  was  silhoutted  the 
captain's  form.  The  crew  were  shipping 
the  oars  inboard.  I  knew  that  if  error 
had  been  made  it  was  beyond  redemption. 

"Poised  for  one  breathless  moment  on 
the  summit  of  a  tremendous  submerged 
stern  still  up  and  bows  nearly  submerged, 
the  boat  began  to  gain  way.  Once  start- 
ed, she  fairly  flew,  faster,  faster.  The 
spume  seethed  and  fretted  high  above 
the  gunwales,  as  though  hungering  for 
our  destruction,  but  came  not  inboard. 
Presently,  I  noticed,  the  bows  be- 
gan to  rise,  the  stern  to  lift,  the  spume  to 
subside.  Our  speed  slackened.  We  al- 
most stopped. 

"  'Out  oars !'  roared  MacTavish.  'Give 
way!' 

"The  order  had  scarce  been,  obeyed  ere 
we  were  again  in  the  grip  of  a  furious 
breaker.  This  second  surmounted ;  a 
third  presented  itself ;  then  a  fourth.  In 
comparison  with  this  last,  the  others  had 
been  mere  child's  play.  Before  us 
stretched,  visible  by  reason  of  its  hue, 
fully  half  a  mile  of  a  foam-flecked  cal- 
dron, at  whose  far  extremity  thundered 
the  resistless  might  of  the  wide-flung  At- 
lantic. My  glance  was  but  momentary ; 
but  the  sight  which  that  glance  revealed 
will  live  with  me  as  long  as  mv  senses 
remain.  For,  then  began  our  final  shore- 
ward rush ;  during  which,  in  anticipation 
of  immediate  death,  I  breathed  an  unac- 
customed prayer,  and  learned  of  what 
stufif  our  skipper,  MacTavish,  was  made. 
To  his  skill,  coolness  and  daring  we  owed 
our  lives. 

"Poised  high  above  us  in  the  uplifted 
stern,  calm  amidst  the  turmoil  of  nature, 
he  heeded  not  the  ever-increasing  speed 
of  our  flying,  craft,  or  the  thundering 
of  the  surf,  which  momently  increased 
in  volume  as  we  neared  the  shore.  Quick 
of  eye,  as  quick  of  body,  he  threw  him- 
self against  the  tiller  neither  a  moment 
too  late  nor  a  moment  too  soon.  The 
boat,  indeed,  heeled  alarmingly,  and  al- 
most filled  with  water ;  but,  instead  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  beach, 
rounded  the  point  of  the  cape,  and,  be- 
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fore  the  senses  could  well  realize  the 
startling  transition,  we  found  ourselves 
riding  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  a  mile- 
wide  river. 

"Baling  was  next  in  order.  All  hands 
bent  to  the  task ;  joking,  meanwhile,  as 
seamen  will,  at  the  danger  escaped. 

"  'Bet  I'm  as  gray  as  a  badger !'  said 
one. 

"  'We're  in  all  right ;  but  I'm  blest  if 
I  see  how  we're  going  to  get  out!'  won- 
dered another. 

"  'That's  comparatively  easy,'  said 
MacTavish,  who  overheard  the  remark. 
'But  there's  work  to  be  done  first.  The 
river  narrows  considerably  beyond  the 
bend.  We'll  pull  up  the  far  side,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mangroves.  It's  advisable 
too,  men,  to  keep  silence  and  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible  with  the  oars.  Mr 
Melton,  you  can't  do  better  than  keep 
your  place  and  act  as  look-out.' 

"Then  commenced  the  long,  dreary, 
eerie  pull  up-stream.  My  eyes  ached  with 
peering  into  the  shifting  shadows,  which 
often  assumed  menacing  aspects ;  but, 
in  spite  of  more  than  one  false  alarm 
nothing  occurred  to  justify  our  fears. 

"  'Rest  on  your  oars !'  MacTavish 
finally  ordered  in  a  penetrating  whisper, 
the  while  he  swept  the  far  bank  of  the 
river  with  a  pair  of  powerful  night 
glasses. 

'  "I  thought  so  !'  he  muttered  at  length 
'Softly,  lads,  give  way!' 

"In  silent  unison  the  oars  caiight  the 
water.  The  boat  glided  gently  from  the 
shadow  of  the  mangroves  into  tiie  mid- 
stream twilight,  where  the  ghostly  faces 
of  the  men  gave  substance  to  a  sense  of 
unreality  that  had  grown  upon  me.  Pres- 
ently this  twilight  merged  into  the  inky 
gloom  of  the  far  forest-clad  shore.  The 
boat's  prow  rustled  gently  in  its  passage 
through  a  wide  fringe  of  non-resistant 
water  growth,  then  bumped  against  the 
shore.  We  had  reached  the  landing  place. 

"With  the  necessity  for  action,  return- 
ed in  full  micasure  life's  stirring  real- 
ity. I  seized  the  painter,  sprang  ashore 
and  secured  the  boat.  A  moment  or  two 
later,  the  captain  and  crew  had  also  land- 
ed, making  in  all  a  party  of  ten  well 
armed  men.  Without  fearing  an  en- 
counter with  the  savages,  it  was  deemed 


essential  to  the  success  of  our  venture 
that  they  should  gain  no  inkling  of  our 
proximity.  We  moved,  therefore,  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  preserving  a  strict 
silence,  and  carrying  no  lights. 

"The  expected  path  inland  was  found 
easily  enough ;  but,  to  any  one  who  hjas 
traversed  by  night  a  tolerably  thick  wood 
with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  the  su- 
preme difiiculty  of  keeping  to  it  will  be 
readily  comprehensible.  Again  and  again 
we  strayed  into  the  dense  African  forest, 
to  regain  the  track  with  infinite  pains 
only ;  again  and  again  we  stumbled 
against  the  roots  of  trees,  or  were 
tripped  violently  by  the  all-pervading 
vines ;  again  and  again  we  fell  into  incon- 
venient holes.  It  must  have  taken  us,  I 
am  sure,  more  than  an  hour  to  make  the 
scant  half  mile  between  the  landing  place 
and  the  clearing  sacred  to  Ju-ju. 

"Into  this  last  we  eventually  blundered 
and  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  door  of 
the  Ju-ju  house  was  partly  open. 
Through  the  space  between  it  and  the 
lintel  streamed  the  inconstant  rays  of  a 
moving  light.  Some  one  was  inside.  We 
withdrew  precipitately  to  the  cover  of 
the  forest,  waiting  and  watching. 

"  'From  what  I  know  of  the  disposi- 
tions and  customs  of  this  people,'  pres- 
ently whispered  MacTavish  to  me,  'it's 
pretty  safe  to  asume  that  none  other  than 
a  witch-doctor  will  be  in  the  h^use  of 
Ju-ju,  especially  at  night.  I'm  going  to 
investigate.  Remain  here  with  the  men 
until  I  return.' 

"Some  breathless  moments  followed. 
The  darkness  swallowed  him  completely, 
until  his  head  moved  like  a  black  blot 
against  the  thin  stream  of  light  which 
illumined  the  crack  in  the  doorway.  He 
was  peeping  cautiously  through  it.  Then 
to  our  astonishment,  he  pushed  open  the 
door  and  stepped  swiftly  within.  A  cry. 
subsiding  into  a  gurgle,  followed  his  eft- 
try.  Then  came  sounds  of  a  short  scuf- 
fle ;  then,  a  b'ow ;  then,  silence.  A  min- 
ute later,  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open 
revealing  MacTavish  with  a  shapeless 
burden  in  his  arms.  He  strode  with  it 
across  the  clearing,  and  flung  it  into  the 
dark  undergrowth  of  the  forest. 

"  'That's    the    wretch    that    sacrificed 
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Tommy  Larkin,'  he  observed  laconically. 
'Come,'  lads !' 

"It  was  summary  vengeance,  but  as- 
suredly deserved ;  and,  after  all,  if  we 
were  to  proceed  with  the  adventure,  his 
removal  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  Need 
it  be  said,  we  had  no  mind  to  recede. 

"The  Ju-ju  house  we  found  in  exactly 
the  same  state  as  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  MacTavish's  imprisonment  within  it. 
The  golden  throne  gleamed  alluringly 
at  us.  We  pounced  upon  it ;  and  as  it 
would  require  two  men  to  transport 
it,  with  any  degree  of  comfort  and  speed, 
lashed  it  to  two  stout  bamboo  poles  that 
we  had  brought  for  the  purpose.  Seven  of 
the  finest  tusks  were  removed  bodily  ;  from 
the  remainder  we  wrenched  the  gold  and 
dumped  it  into  a  sack.  MacTavish'  made 
himself  responsible  for  the  ring  about 
the  carved  serpent's  neck,  while  Cum- 
mings  busied  himself  with  a  chisel  and 
a  hammer  amongst  its  golden  scales. 

"  'By  God !'  this  last  suddenly  ex- 
claimed.    'What's  that?' 

"A  superstitious  terror  was  in  his  face. 
I  glanced  at  his  companions.  They  were 
all  similarly  affected,  and  had  stopped 
work.  I  must  confess,  too,  that  a  creepy 
sensation  went  down  my  back ;  and  a 
shiver,  so  to  say,  crept  over  my  scalp. 
The  most  curious,  whispering,  rustling 
sound  was  sweeping  through  the  building. 
Soft  and  gentle,  it  pervaded  its  entire 
space,  seeming  to  enfold  us  in  its  com- 
prehensive mystery. 

"  'It's  only  the  snakes,  you  chicken- 
hearted  idiot!'  said  MacTavish  in  that 
carrying  whisper  of  his.  'Go  on  with 
your  work.' 

"Work  we  did,  all  the  faster.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  snakes  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  excitement  of  the  raid ;  and,  from 
that  time  on,  at  every  repetition  of  the 
sound,  the  men  would  glance  apprehe- 
sively  upwards,  or  to  this  side  or  to  that. 
Nor  was  I  exempt  from  the  general 
weakness.  MacTavish  alone  was  uncon- 
cerned. 

"  'They  are  as  tame  as  cats,'  he  once 
asserted. 

"Nevertheless,  we  were  vastly  relieved 
to  find  ourselves  outside  the  uncanny 
place  with  the  plunder  safely  in  hand. 
MacTavish   and    I   took    charge   of   the 


throne-seat ;  to  Cummings  was  assigned 
the  sack  of  gold ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  men  carried  a  tusk  of  ivory  apiece — 
no  small  load,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
afterwards  found  to  average  close  on  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 

"Loaded  as  we  were,  it  was  manifestly 
impracticable  to  accomplish  the  return 
.journey  without  the  aid  of  lights.  Mac- 
Tavish, who  seemed  to  have  thought  of 
everything,  produced  a  bull's  eye  lantern 
and  directed  one  of  the  men  to  bring 
with  him  the  resinous  torch  by  whose 
aid  the  witch-doctor  had  been  conducting 
his  devilments.  As  perhaps  was  natural 
a  common  impulse  prompted  us  to  take 
a  look  at  his  body  before  leaving  the 
spot ;  but  our  curiosity  remained  unsat- 
isfied. The  bruised  grasses  indeed  re- 
vealed where  it  had  lain ;  but  that  was 
all.  The  body  itself  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

"Hum!'  mused  MacTavish.  'The  ani- 
mal's skull  must  have  been  precious  thick. 
We  had  best  make  for  the  river  as  fast 
as  our  legs  will  carry  us.' 

"Even  with  the  aid  of  lights,  our  pro- 
gress was  necessarily  slow ;  and,  to  speak 
for  myself,  before  we  had  made  half  the 
distance,  my  muscles  ached  abominably 
and  the  sweat  was  pouring  off  me  in 
streams.  To  make  matters  worse,  there 
came  to  my  hearing,  which  is  uncommon- 
ly acute,  a  sound  that  was  not  of  the  for- 
est.   I  spoke  of  it  to  McTavish. 

"  'I  didn't  hear  anything,'  he  said  ;  'but 
I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  away  without  a 
first-class  fight.  I  should  have  made  sure 
of  that  fiend.  If  it  were  not  foreign  ter- 
ritory, I  should  be  tempted  to  give  the 
wretches  a  lesson,  anyway.' 

"But  whatever  our  inclination,  we  con- 
tinued to  push  on  with  all  haste ;  and  the 
sounds  of  pursuit,  which  presently  made 
themselves  unmistakably  heard,  supplied 
the  necessary  spur  to  our  flagging  ener- 
gies. The  savages,  however,  as  was  in- 
evitable, gained  rapidly  upon  us ;  and 
by  the  time  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
longed-for  river,  hundreds  of  lights  were 
visible,  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan. 
Evidently  the  pursuers  were  bent  on  sur- 
rounding  us.  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
river  which  we  saw,  revealed  by  that 
twilight  of  which  I  have  spoken.     We 
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were,  in  fact  much  nearer  to  its  banks 
than  we  suspected;  and,  having  extin- 
guished the  lights  in  order  that  the  can- 
nibals might  have  no  certainty  of  our 
position,  MacTavish  and  I,  who  were  in 
front,  came  near  to  blundering  into  the 
river.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  lost 
precious  moments  in  finding  the  boat ; 
several  more  were  consumed  in  disposing 
our  plunder  safely  within  it ;  and,  be- 
fore we  could  embark,  a  shout  announced 
that  we  were  discovered,  and  the  horde 
came  on  with  a  yell. 

"MacTavish,  who  was  already  at  his 
post  at  the  tiller,  drew  his  revolver  and 
emptied  its  chambers  in  rapid  succession, 
as  he  afterwards  explained,  more  in  the 
hope  of  frightening  them  than  of  work- 
ing them  injury;  shouting  meanwhile: 

"  'In  with  you  quickly !  Shove  oflf !' 
•  "In  performing  this  last  duty,  the  boat- 
swain, Joe  Laycomb,  silhouetted  against 
the  water,  presented  a  fair  mark  for  the 
shower  of  spears  which  were  launched 
at  him.  They  flew  unpleasantly  close  to 
our  heads,  and  one  took  Laycomb  square- 
ly in  the  back.  He  fell  into  the  water  be- 
tween the  boat  and  the  shore  ;  and  I,  lean- 
ing over  to  give  him  a  helping  hand,  saw 
a  faint  stir  on  its  inky  surface,  heard  a 
crunching  sound  followed  by  a  smothered 
cry,  and  felt  our  poor  comrade  torn  from 
my  grasp.  The  river  swarmed  with  croc- 
odiles. This  tragedy,  occupying  but  a 
moment,  encouraged  the  savages,  who, 
coming  nearer,  launched  a  second  flight 
of  spears  that  was  luckily  ineffectual. 

"  'This  will  never  do !  Give  them  a  vol- 
ley, boys!'  bellowed  MacTavish. 

"The  effect  of  our  fire  was  instantan- 
eous and  gratifying.  Some  were  hit,  no 
doubt.  The  remainder,  shrieking  with 
terror,  threw  away  their  torches  and 
plunged  into  the  depth  of  the  forest.  As 
for  us,  we  lost  no  time  in  putting  distance 
between  our  precious  skins  and  their 
spears,  which,  MacTavish  said,  were 
poisoned.  He  also  opined  that  they 
might  recover  their  nerve  and  follow  in 
canoes.  But  in  this  particular  he 
erred.       They  had  had  their  lesson. 

"It  is  of  no  interest  to  tell  how  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
we  waited  until  sun-up  before  attempt- 
ing a  passage  of  the  surf.      This  last  we 


accomplished  without  mishap;  and,  but 
for  the  death  of  Laycomb,  would  have 
been  much  elated  on  reaching  the  ship 
As  it  was,  what  little  of  consolation 
might  have  been  had  from  the  reflection 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  spoil  would 
accrue  to  the  survivors  was  quickly  dis- 
counted by  the  birth  of  a  superstitious 
fear,  whose  parent  was  the  irrepressible 
Cummings. 

"'Poor  old  Laycornb!'  he  sighed. 
'Messmates!  I  believe  there's  a  curse  on 
that  damned  gold!  Blest  if  I  don't!' 

"  'I  was  right,  you  see !'  he  insisted, 
with  all  the  gloomy  satisfaction  of  an 
evil  prophet  whose  black  forebodings 
have  been  verified,  when,  later  in  the  day 
four  of  the  landing  party  were  down 
with  the  virulent  fever  common  to  West 
Africa. 

"The  next  morning,  three  of  them 
were  dead ;  the  fourth,  little  better. 
Towards  sunset^  we  stood  bareheaded  in 
the  waist  of  the  ship,  ready  to  give  them 
a  seaman's  sepulture.  There  was  no 
prayer  book  aboard ;  and  MacTavish's 
university  degree  had  not  prescribed  an 
intimacy  with  the  burial  service. 

"  'Into  thy  hands  we  commit  them,  O 
Lord !'  he  said  with  simple  reverence 
and,  at  a  sign  from  him,  the  gratings 
were  tipped ;  the  corpses,  pathetically 
rigid  in  their  sailcloth  shrouds,  plunged 
— as  they  had  not  done  in  life — feet- 
foremost  into  the  ever-changing,  yet 
changeless  sea. 

"A  sigh,  as  if  from  the  inmost  depths 
of  Nature's  bosom,  swept  over  the  ocean. 
The  sun  went  out.  Darkness  envel- 
oped us  with  more  than  tropical  swift- 
ness.      The  wind  began  to  moan. 

"  'All  hands  shorten  sail !'  commanded 
the  skipper, 

"I  shivered,  and,  long  before  the  op- 
eration was  complete,  had  begun  to 
vomit.  The  fever  had  me  in  its  clutch- 
es. I  was  fain  to  crawl  to  my  bunk 
and  await  the  death  which  Cummings, 
who  looked  after  me,  freely  predicted. 
Indeed,  I  was  like  enough  to  have  died. 
There  was  no  doctor  aboard ;  and  my 
nurse's  sole  conception  of  his  role  was 
to  force  upon  me,  in  and  out  of  season, 
heavy  doses  of  the  captain's  quinine.  Of 
the  storm  that  followed  I  knew  nothing. 
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Delirium  quickly  supervened.  In  it,  I 
had  terrible  visions  of  monster  snakes 
and  a  corpse-strewn  sea.  Lucid  inter- 
vals brought  me  nothing  more  comfort- 
ing than  a  clear  conviction  of  coming 
death.  Finally,  when  I  awoke  to  a 
knowledge  of  my  surroundings,  so  weak 
that  I  could  not  move  a  limb,  MacTav- 
ish  himself  was  sitting  beside  me. 

"'Where  is  Cummings?'  I  whispered 

"  'Don't  talk !'  he  commanded. 

"  'Is  he  sick  ?'  I  insisted. 

'"Yes!" 

"'Captain?' 

"  'Be  quiet,  man  !' 

"  'I  must  say  something  before  I  die.' 

"  'You're  not  going  to  die.' 

"  'I  don't  want  any  of  that — swag 
There's  a  curse  on  it!' 

"  'Nonsense !  You'll  change  your  mind 
as  soon  as  you're  better!' 

"  'I'll  never  get  better  unless — un- 
less I  get  rid  of  that  curse.  Will  you 
take  it,  sir?' 

"  'Half  a  dozen  of  them,  at  the  price,' 
he  laughed.  'But,  you're  weak,  fanciful! 
We'll  talk  about  it  later !' 

"  'No !  No !'  I  implored. 

"  'Very  well,  then !'  he  humored  me.' 
'Now  I'll  get  you  some  beef  tea!' 

"I  got  well,  of  course.  Cummings,  I 
found,  had  died  and  been  buried  days 
before  I  was  able  to  leave  my  bunk — a 
fact  that  strengthened  my  mad  desire  to 
be  rid  of  my  share  of  the  ill-gotten  gold 
It  was  in  vain  that  MacTavish  argued 
the  point.  I  was  firm.  At  last  he 
said  with  a  whimsical  smile: 


'  'Well!  You're  the  last  of  them!  It's 
all  mine  now.  I  don't  appear  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  do  I?' 

"  'I  don't  care,'  I  persisted.  'I  want 
none  of  .it !' 

"MacTavish,  I  found,  had  spoken 
truth.  Even  the  first  mate,  Mr.  Lynch, 
had  become  infected  with  the  general  su- 
perstitious panic.  The  captain  was  sole 
owner  of  Ju-ju's  treasure.  One  and  all 
the  crew  confidentlv  awaited  his  taking 
off. 

"Funchal  was  made  without  any  furth- 
er recurrence  of  the  fever. 

"  'We'll  stop  here  long  enough  to  re- 
cuperate,' declared  MacTavish,  'and  to 
take  in  a  good  supply  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables.' 

"A  week  later,  when  the  'White 
Heather'  was  scudding  before  a  favoring 
breeze,  and  MacTavish  was  jauntily  pac- 
ing the  after-deck,  I  heard  one  of  the 
hands  remark: 

"  'We'll  bury  him  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay!' 

"'Ay!  or  thereabouts!'  agreed  his 
companion. 

"And  did  you?''  I  asked,  as  Melton 
paused. 

"Bury  him !"  he  scoffed.  "The  'Old 
Man'  never  had  so  much  as  an  ache !  But 
would  you  believe  it  ?  The  superstition  of 
Cummings  had  taken  such  a  hold  on  me 
that,  for  years,  I  believed  him  doomed." 

"I've  lived  to  regret  my  folly,"  he  add- 
ed with  a  sigh. 


The  rock-bottom  argument  in  favor  of  the  reorganization 
of  societv  is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  its  members  think  they 
could  attend  to  other  people's  business  be.«it. 


Lives  there  a  man  who  away  down  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  would  not  like  to  be  a  pugilist;  not  nece^'.sarily  for 
publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  getting  there  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents ? 


CURIOSITIES  IN  AMERICAN  TREATIES 


By  BEN   WINSLOW 


HE  American  public  is  ex- 
ceptionally well-informed 
concerning  the  more  re- 
cent important  treaties  ne- 
gotiated by  the  United 
States  with  the  other  pow- 


ies  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  par- 
ty. They  are  not  all  now  in  force, 
however,  some  having  been  abrogated, 
some  superceded  by  other  treaties,  and 
in  a  few  cases  the  country  with  which 
they  were  negotiated  has  ceased  to  ex- 


ers;  for  now-a-days  all  except  the  most  ist  as  a  separate  state, 
trifling  treaties  are  freely  discussed  in  One  curious  fact  shown  by  the  treat- 
the  daily  press.  There  are,  however,  a  ies  lodged  in  the  State  Department  is 
number  of  interesting  facts  in  connec-  that  the  style  in  such  documents  has 
tion  with  some  of  the  treaties  of  this  changed  but  little  since  the  latter  days 
country  that  are  not  generally  known.  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  change 
There  are  in  the  State  Department  from  the  old  wax  seal  to  the  wafer  seal 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  treat-    is    about    the    only   advancement   in   the 

making  of  treaties,  if 
that  mav  be  called  an 
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advancement.  The 
old  practice  was  to 
make  a  heavy  wax 
impression  of  the  na- 
tional seal  and  attach 
it  to  the  treaty  by  a 
rope  of  the  national 
colors.  This  wax  seal 
was  protected  by  a 
box  made  of  silver 
especially  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  still 
the  practice  of  Great 
Britain,  all  of  the 
treaties  negotiat- 
ed with  that  country 
liaving  the  heavy  wa'c 
seal.  The  method  used 
now  is  but  slightly 
different.  Instead  of 
heavy  wax  a  thin 
wafer  is  attached  to 
the  document  and  the 
imprint  of  the  seal  of 
the  country  made  on 
that. 

Among  the  treaty 
curiosities  are  two  ne- 
gotiated with  the  ^in- 
dependent nation  of 
Texas,  now  one  of 
the  United  States. 
There  is  also  a  treaty 
with    the    S.ultan    of 
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FRANKLIN'S    SIGNATURE    TO    THE    TREATY    OY    ALLIANCE    WITH    PRANCE. 

Jolo,  written  in  the  native  language,  ise  from  one  of  tlie  chiefs  to  pay  indem- 
which  no  one  in  this  country  can  read.  A  nity  for  looting  some  American  whalers 
great  many  people  have  heard  of  the  wrecked  on  the  islands.  The  whale's 
"treaty  with  the  Fiji  Islands,  written  tooth  covered  with  queer  hieroglyphics  is 
on  a  whale's  tooth."  This,  however,  is  stored  with  the  treaties  in  the  govern- 
not  really  a  treaty,  but  merely  a  prom-  ment   archives. 
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CURIOSITIES  IN  AMERICAN  TREATIES. 


The  Hanseatic  Republics  and  Lew 
Chew  are  two  of  the  nations  that  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  such  since  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  with  this  country.  How 
many  people  remember  of  ever  hearing 
these  names,  much  less  where  and  what 
the  countries  were?  The  Hanseatic  Re- 
publics were  the  independent  cities  of 
Bermen,  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  but  now 
form  part  of  the  North  German  Union. 
Less  than  forty  years  ago  these  cities 
were  recognized  as  independent  powers. 
Lew  Chew  is  a  small  group  of  islands 
off  the  southwest  coast  of  Japan,  and 
have  since  been  incorporated  by  that 
country. 

The  treaty  with  Lew  Chew  is  proba- 
bly the  most  simple  document  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  government.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  islands  were  very  primitive 
people,  therefore,  the  treaty  was  quite 
brief  and  very  plain.  Commodore  Per- 
ry negotated  this  treaty  in  1854,  princi- 
pally to  fix  the  price  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter for  American  vessels  touching  there. 
The  price  of  water  was  fixed  at  seven 
and  one-sixth  cents  a  barrel  of  forty- 
three    American    gallons. 

The  treaty  known  as  the  "Treaty  of 
Alliance,"  which  was  made  with  France 
and  signed  at   Paris   February  6,    1778 


was  the  first  treaty  negotiated  by  this 
countr}- 

The  next  treaty  of  importance  was 
the  treaty  of  Paris  which  was  signed 
April  II,  1783.  This  treaty  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  signed  by  Richard  Os- 
wald, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Henry  Lawrens  and  John  Jay. 

Robert  Livingston,  James  Monroe  and 
Barbe  Marbois,  in  1803,  negotiated  the 
next  noted  American  treaty,  that  of  the 
cession  of  the  Louisiana  territory  to  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  called  for 
the  payment  of  $11,250,000. 

The  first  treaty  negotiated  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  convention  of  navigation 
and  commerce  with  France,  but  the 
treaty,  which  really  bears  the  title  of 
"The  Treaty  of  Washington,"  was  nego- 
tiated in  1871.  It  provided  among  oth- 
er things,  for  the  Geneva  Commission, 
which  awarded  the  United  States  $15,- 
500,000  for  depredations  of  the  Alaba- 
ma. The  claims  of  British  subjects 
against  the  United  States  rising  out  of 
the  Civil  War  was  also  dealt  with  in  this 
treaty,  a  fact  not  generally  known.  Near- 
ly $2,000,000  was  adjudged  against  the 
United  States  for  damages  to  the  prop- 
erty of  British  subjects. 
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JAPANESE   SIGNATURE   TO   THE   TREATY    OF    1859. 


THE  BUG  HUNT  IN  BLEISHVILLE 

And    How    the    Prize  was 
Won  by  a  "Rank  Outsider" 

By  GARY  A.  GRIFFIN 


jHAT  story  of  yours  about 
the  butterflies,"  remarked 
the  tall,  smooth-shaven 
man,  "reminds  me  of  an- 
other. But  wait!  You 
say  you  are  a  zoologist, 
were  you  ever  in  Bleishville  ?''  He  leaned 
forward  in  the  smoker  and  looked  in- 
tently at  the  stranger,  who  shook  his 
head.  "All  right  then,  perhaps  you 
should  be  congratulated ;  but  my  story. 
"It  is  a  stiff-backed  town  of  about 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
branch  line  in  Indiana.  It  had  the  mis- 
fortune, a  good  many  years  ago,  to  be- 
come the  birth-place  of  a  great  man. 
You  have  surely  all  heard  of  the  famous 
naturalist  and  author,  Harvey  E.  Bleish  ? 
Well,  his  existence  began  in  Bleishville, 
his  father  having  started  the  place. 

"The  voung  man  left  the  town  of  his 
birth  early  in  life,  yet  always  seems  to 
have  remembered  it  with  a  touch  of  sen- 
timent. That  was  the  beginning  of  ev- 
erything. When  he  died,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends,  he  left  by  his  will  a 
prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  author  of  the  best  treatise  up- 
on the  subject,  Tnsect  Life  in  Bleish- 
ville.' 

"He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Three  weeks  later  the  first  of  the  com- 
petitors came  to  Bleishville.  His  ways, 
and  the  ways  of  the  seventeen  rival  zo- 
ologists who  closely  followed  him,  were 
not  the  ways  of  the  natives.  Their  good 
clothes,  their  polite  inquisitiveness,  and 
the  keen  zeal  they  showed  in  overturn- 
ing the  things  of  the  town,  and  in  pok- 
ing their  spectacles  and  stooped  shoul- 
ders into  places  private,  very  soon  ren- 
dered them  exceedingly  unpopular.  This 
feeling  was  accelerated  two  weeks  later 
by  an  incident  which  for  a  time  prom- 
ised to  wreck  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Bleish. 


"Among  the  ladies  of  the  town  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  readiness  of 
the  college  men  to  pay  good  prices  for 
board,  into  admitting  some  of  them  in- 
to their  homes,  was  Mrs.  Stout.  She 
happened  to  be  a  kindly  old  person,  and 
very  popular  with  her  neighbors. 

"Now,  one  day  while  Mrs.  Stout  sat 
in  her  rocking  chair  peacefully  knitting, 
you  can  imagine  her  emotions  when  she 
glanced  down  and  saw  an  enormous  red 
and  green  spider  crawling  up  her  ample 
foot.  He  was  traveling  slowly,  plac- 
ing his  long  feet  at  every  step  with 
great  precision  and  care,  but  all  the  time 
going  steadily  upward.  Mrs.  Stout  was 
a  woman  of  action.  When  her  lady 
friends,  enforced  by  the  fire-department 
and  the  two  town  policemen,  appeared 
in  response  to  her  screams,  they  found 
her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
wild  eyed,  grasping  with  one  hand  a 
certain  spot  in  her  dresses,  and  pointing 
the  other  in  terrible  accusation  at  a 
white-faced  man  in  the  corner. 

"The  ladies  who  were  boarding  the 
students  became  righteously  indignant. 
What  did  it  matter  to  them  that  the  spi- 
der was  proved  to  be  absolutely  harm- 
less and  that  Mrs.  Stout  survived  her 
adventure  uninjured?  They  held  a 
wrathful  meeting,  organized  a  formal 
protective  association  against  the  visi- 
tors, and  issued  an  edict  that  no  n:ore 
bugs,  dead  or  alive,  should  be  brought 
into  their  houses.  Remonstrance  was 
useless,  for  the  whole  town  was  of  the 
same  mind,  and  the  young  men  realized 
that  they  had  either  to  give  up  their 
boarding  places,  or  find  other  quarters 
for  their  collections. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances  ev- 
erything might  yet  have  been  all  right, 
for  Mr.  Rosher,  the  storekeeper,  offer- 
ed them  a  large  barn  as  a  common  de- 
pository—at   a    rent,    I    might    say.    not 
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over  five  times  its  rightful  value.  This 
plan,  however,  was  immediately  killed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  college  men.  Ev- 
ery mother's  son  was  so  afraid  some  oth- 
er one  would  look  over  his  specimens 
and  thus  get  two  chances  at  the  ])rize, 
that  he  wouldn't  leave  his  collection  a 
minute  where  the  rest  could  see  it.  This 
mutual  sus])icion  was  so  stronp;,  that  for 
two  nights  the  whole  crowd,  driven  out 
by  their  landladies,  slept  on  a  hay  stack 
with  their  collections  under  their  heads. 

"It  was  then  that  they  met  Marcus 
Pigman.  As  they  first  saw  Marcus 
dressed  in  overalls  and  a  cheaj)  straw 
hat,  as  were  most  of  the  }oung  men  they 
had  seen  in  the  town,  it  was  quite  nat- 
ural that  he  should  appear  to  them  un- 
deniably a  native  of  the  soil. 

"They  saw  him  indolently  leaning 
against  the  door  of  a  little  red  house 
which  they  trooped  past  on  their  way 
from  the  hay  stack  to  break '^ast.  lu 
some  way  he  stoi)ped  them,  and  started 
a  conversation  in  which  they  told  all 
their  troubles   into  his   sympathetic   ear. 

"  'Why  say!'  he  broke  out  after  a  few 
minutes  of  thought,  'What's  the  reason 
I  can't  keep  yer  bugs  fer  you?  I've  got 
all  this  house  here  t'  myself,  an'  I  tell 
you  what  I'll  do;  I'll  take  the  job  fer 
two-bits  a  week,  each;  what  d'ye  say?" 

"As  no  one  said  anything,  he  went  on 
to  arrange  the  details  of  the  transaction. 
To  do  away  with  any  suspicion  of  im- 
fairness,  he  agreed  to  fix  a  certain  hour 
in  the  evening  at  which  they  might  all 
come,  make  what  additions  or  changes 
they  wished  in  regard  to  their  collec- 
tions, and  watch  each  other  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Except  at  the  hour 
named,  he  declared  emphatically  that 
he  would  not  permit  "  any  of  them  to 
come  into  his  house.  His  ready  offer, 
and  the  general  frankness  of  his  man- 
ner, acted  like  a  tonic  upon  the  natural- 
ists. At  last,  perfectly  satisfied,  they 
left  their  precious  boxes  of  specimens 
piled  up  on  the  table,  and  started  forth 
to  capture  the  insects  of  the  town,  while 
Marcus  leaned  against  the  pile,  and 
smiled. 

"Their  minds  thus  relieved  of  inci- 
dental worrv,  the  students  turned  with  a 
zeal  almost  more  than  human  to  the  col- 


lection of  material  for  their  essays.  If 
ever  you  happen  to  be  in  Bleishville,  you 
will  probably  be  able  to  get  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  matter  from  any 
citizen  of  the  place. 

"liach  morning  they  would  sally  forth, 
arme(l  with  butterfly  net,  spade,  speci- 
men case,  and  a  score  of  little  devices 
for  the  cai)ture  of  the  mn\ary  bu^s.  All 
day  they  would  roam  with  a  preoccu- 
])ied  air,  or  now  and  then  rush  in  wild 
pursuit  of  some  microscopic  denizen  of 
the  air,  through  back  yards,  barn  lots, 
and  pastures,  to  the  utter  distraction  of 
the  women,  dogs,  and  cows  living  in 
them. 

"Returning  in  the  evening  at  the  ap- 
] jointed  time,  they  would  receive  their 
pro])erty  from  the  hands  of  Pigman, 
take  it  out  to  secluded  places  in  the 
yard,  or  to  various  corners  in  the  two- 
roomed  house,  and  studv  and  rearrange 
their  specimens  as  long  as  the  light  per- 
mitted. As  for  Pigman,  this  seemed  to 
l)e  his  only  work,  for  when  asked  what 
he  did  during  the  dav,  he  replied: 

"  'v'^leep  mostly :  read  a  little.'  point- 
ing to  some  clicap  magazines,  and  go 
down  to  t'  store.'  From  this  they 
judged,  if  they  thought  about  it  at  all, 
that  IMgman  was  very  lazy  and  shiftless, 
although  in  the  collection  of  weekly  dues 
he  showed  a  businesslike  regularity. 

"A  committee  of  three  carefully  chos- 
en professors  had  arranged  to  come  to 
nieishville  and  award  the  prize  about 
the  middle  of  August.  As  this  time 
approached,  the  students  became  more 
and  more  strenuous  in  their  actions. 
Sometimes  you  could  see  them,  four  or 
five  abreast,  come  racing  through  the 
town,  with  their  eyes  turned  to  a  com- 
mon point  in  the  heavens,  and  their 
nets  knocking  ofif  the  hats  of  the  open- 
eved  coimtrymen  lined  up  at  the  side. 
One  night  thev  banded  together  and 
overturned  all  the  wooden  sidewalks  of 
the  town,  to  get  the  bugs  under  them, 
and  more  than  once  they  alarmed  the 
ladies  by  appearing  at  highly  unexpect- 
ed times  in  their  garrets  and  cellars. 
Through  it  all.  however,  they  were  ab- 
solutelv  grave  and  serious. 

"Indeed,  of  all  parties  concerned,  the 
onlv   person   who  could   see   any   humor 
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in  these  incidents  was  Pigman.  The 
people  of  Bleishville  considered  them 
outrages,  the  students  took  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Marcus,  however, 
seemed  to  take  vast  dehght  in  them,  and 
would  often  mildly  suri)rise  the  voung 
naturalists  by  roaring-  with  laughter  up- 
on their  narration. 

"As  the  summer  wore  on,  the  rivalry 
among  the  competitors  became  intense. 
They  got  so  bound  u])  in  the  thought  of 
that  five  hundred  dollars,  that  they 
would  hardly  speak  to  one  another. 
Whenever  in  the  evening  one  would  look 
pleased  and  satisfied,  as  though  he  had 
made  a  successful  catch,  the  rest  glared 
at  him  like  animals.  Once  or  twice 
a  rare  butterfly  was  chased  out  of  sight 
by  two  of  them,  and  when  the  two  came 
back,  one  was  noticed  to  have  the  but- 
terfly, and  the  other  a  black  eye.  When 
an  unfortunate  member  of  the  eighteen 
had  to  leave  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  others  showed  unrestrain- 
ed joy. 

"About  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  they  commenced  the  final  work  of 
writing  their  essays,  Pigman  was  forced 
to  keep  h.'s  house  open  for  them  not  only 
in  the  evening,  but  in  the  afternoon  as 
well.  The  specimens  had  to  be  labeled  and 
classified,  drawings  made  of  the  rare 
ones,  and  the  whole  thing  written  up 
for  the  committee.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing sight  to  watch  the  eighteen — now 
seventeen — barred  from  the  rest  of  the 
town,  sprawled  out  on  the  grass  in  Pig- 
man's  yard,  with  big  collection  cases 
imder  their  noses,  and  sus]iicious  eyes 
ready  to  w.'U'n  them  in  time  to  snap  the 
cases  shut  at  the  approach  of  a  fellow 
student.  Through  it  all,  Marcus  wouM 
be  seen  sitting  on  his  doorstep,  as  dis- 
reputable looking  as  at  first,  smoking  a 
large  pipe,  and  langiiid'y  observing  the 
zoologists. 

"After  two  weeks,  the  comriiittee  ap- 
peared. From  the  moment  thev  caught 
sight  of  the  town,  their  sole  idea  seemed 
to  be  to  award  the  prize  to  somebody. 
and  get  away.  They  put  up  at  the  house 
called  the  'hotel,'  and  there  received  the 
essavs.  For  two  days  the  students  hung 
around  the  steps  of  that  building — not 
sociably,   you   understand,   but   in   silent 


self-felicitation,  while  each  one  [planned 
his  enjoyment  when  he  got  the  money. 

"Then,  in  the  morning,  one  of  the 
professors  called  them  in.  He  was 
standinor  in  the  little  lobbv,  leaning 
against  the  dirt-streaked  wall ;  the  own- 
er of  the  place  sat  behind  his  desk  and 
watched  proceedings  with  great  inter- 
est, while  several  townspeo])le  looked  in- 
quisitively through  the  narrow  windows. 
The  committeeman  held  his  watch  in  his 
hand  to  make  sure  that  he  would  have 
time  to  catch  the  nine  o'clock  train.  The 
seventeen  shuffled  their  feet  and  tried  in 
vain  to  appear  unconcerned. 

"  'Gentlemen.'  the  speaker  began, 
'among  your  papers  we  have  found  one 
which  so  far  outranks  all  the  others,  that 
it  absolutely  prohibits  comparison  with 
them.  In  careful  English  it  excels, 
and  in  faultless  construction,  but,  much 
more  than  anything  else,  in  wonderful 
breadth  of  research  work.  This  trea- 
tise not  only  gives  evidence  of  an  almost 
perfect  accumulation  of  the  specimens  in 
question,  but  it  also  shows  a  great  deal 
of  time  spent  in  analvsis,  and  in  a  thor- 
ough studv  of  authorities,  which  not  one 
of  the  others  indicates.  It  was  written, 
— he  paused  and  looked  around ;  none 
of  the  students  dared  meet  his  eve,  the 
faces  at  the  windows  grinned  with  in- 
terest, and  the  hotel  keeper  leaned  for- 
ward over  his  desk — 'bv  Mr.  Marcus 
Pieman,  of  Arkansas  College.  If  the 
i^^entleman  will  introduce  himself,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  h;m(l  him  a  check  for  the 
amount.' 

"'Pigman!  What?  Pigman!  How's 
that?'  The  seventeen  sim]ily  murmured 
to  themselves.  Thcv  wanted  to  remon- 
strate ;  each  one  evidently  had  some- 
thing he  was  ver\-  anxious  to  say,  }'et 
somehow  it  stuck  in  his  throat  until  too 
late.  As  the\-  looked  on  stupidlv,  a 
young  man  walked  un  from  l)ehind, 
shook  hands  with  the  committee,  and 
|)ocketed  a  slip  of  n^per. 

"  'Thanks,  awfullv,'  he  remarked  to 
them,  and  to  the  whole  room,  and  slip- 
ped out  towarrl  the  railwav  station,  the 
three  bored  professors  closely  follow- 
ing"." 

The  old  gentleiran  paused.  The  still- 
ness that  fell  over  the  smoker  was  brok- 
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en  only  by  the  puffs  of  the  engine  out-  "Were    you    one    of    the     seventeen?" 

s}(je  "No,  I  was — well,  I  was  there,  "and 

"What  I  want  to  know — may  I  ask  ?"  glancing  down  at  a  grip  on  the  floor,  we 

one    of    us    at    last    bluntly    broke    in,  saw  "M.  P."  plainly  marked  on  its  end. 


OUTWITTED  BY  A  WOMAN 

A  Story  of  the  Days 
of    the    Civil     War 

By  HARRIET  S.  CAMPBELL 


N  INCIDENT  as  it  was 
related  to  me  by  one  of 
the  actors : 

Annette  Love,  a  school 
ma'am,  was  employed  to 
teach  in  one  of  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Missouri  one  autumn 
during  the  war  of  the  '60s.  She  "board- 
ed round,"'  as  the  salary  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  her  to  do  otherwise.  She 
always  took  her  share  of  the  household 
tasks  in  the  preparation  of  the  meals, 
dish-washing  and  even  in  the  milking 
and  churning,  as  during  those  troublous 
times  there  was  no  lack  of  work  to  be 
done,  but  very  often  there  was  a  scarci- 
ty of  workers  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
tiie  able-bodied  men  had  gone  to  the 
war,  leaving  the  women  and  big  boys  to 
bear  added  burdens. 

Miss  Annette  strove  to  do  her  duty 
as  instructor  and  also  to  bear  a  portion 
of  those  extra  burdens  of  her  patrons. 

One  evening  she  accompanied  little 
Ruth  and  Willie  Brown  home  from 
school.  And  she  and  Mrs.  Brown  had 
milked  the  cows  and  fed  the  stock,  car- 
ried in  the  wood  and  were  making  prep- 
arations to  begin  supper  when  Sammie 
Brown,  the  fourteen-year-old  son  of  the 
house,  rushed  in,  exclaiming: 

"Mother,  there  is  a  lot  o'  'whackers 
over  at  Bill  Bradley's.  They're  mak- 
in'  Miss  Bradley  cook  chickens  an' 
such  to  feed  'em.  Jake  Cooper  says 
they  won't  be  anything  left  a'ter  they 
get  through  ransackin'.       He    says    he 


knows  'em,  cUid  he  wouldn't  give  a  flip 
for  anything  they  leave,  that  they  won't 
leave  anything  of  any  value  that  they 
can  carry." 

"An',''  continued  Sammie,  "he  says 
for  me  to  lay  low,  an'  he's  goin'  to,  too. 
He  says  the  cusses  'ud  shoot  us  just  to 
see  us  kick.  An'  they  ain't  nuther  Un- 
ion or  Southern,  just  'whackers." 

Miss  Annette  had  turned  pale,  as  she 
said : 

"I  have  $300  in  my  trunk,  and  they 
will  get  it  and  I  shall  be  penniless.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do^" 

Miss  Annette  was  an  orphan  and 
made  her  home  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Bradley.  All  her  belongings,  includ- 
ing the  $300  and  some  jewelry,  left  her 
by  a  relative,  were  in  the  Bradley  home. 

Up  to  this  time  Mrs.  Brown  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  but  her  active  brain  had 
formed  a  plan. 

"Susan,''  she  called  to  her  eldest,  "it 
is  too  dark  to  spin  any  longer  without 
any  light,  give  the  children  each  a  cup 
of  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread,  and  keep 
(]uiet." 

She  proceeded  to  cover  the  fire  so 
that  not  a  spark  was  visible. 

"Shall  I  light  the  candles?''  asked 
Susan. 

"How  you  going  to  light  candles 
when  thur  ain't  no  fire?  We're  goin' 
over  to  Susan's  to  borrer  fire,  an'  you'll 
keep  still  till  we  get  back." 

Miss  Annette  now  had  an  inkling  of 
the  plan,  but  she  asked  no  questions, as 
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she  obeyed  Mrs.  Brown  when  the  lat- 
ter said : 

"Ji^ist  throw  that  shawl  (n'er  your 
head  and  come  on." 

Silently  the  two  wonicn  tramped  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  Reaching  the  Brad- 
ley home  they  were  challenged  at  the 
gate  by  the  sentry,  who  called  out: 

"Who  are  vou  and  what  are  you  do- 
in"  here?" 

"We're  two  women  come  to  borrow 
.some  meal  and  some  fire/'  replied  Mrs. 
Brown. 

At  the  door  they  met  the  same  chal- 
lenge and  gave  the  .same  answer. 

"Hullo,  Sarah,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
"what  do  you  'spose  we  come  lor?" 

And  not  waiting  for  a  reply  she  con- 
tinued : 

"I  got  to  the  house  this  evenin'  and 
there  was  Nettie,  this  Ix'in'  my  week  to 
l)oard  her.  \ou  know.  \W^  did  up  the 
cliores  an"  started  to  get  supper,  an' 
there  wan't  a  spark  of  fire  in  the  kitch- 
en an"  I  went  to  carry  fire  an"  bless  your 
soul  there  wa"nt  any  to  carry.  An"  I 
didn"t  know  we  was  out  of  bread  stuff, 
but  1  found  there  wa'nt  a  s])eck  o"  meal 
in  the  house.  Susan  is  not  care- 
less, as  a  rule,  an'  besides  one 
can"t  expect  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.  I  could  have  went  to  Jim 
Carter"s,  it"s  nearer,  but  Nettie  is  afraid 
to  go  through  the  woods.  She  ain"t 
afraid  on  the  big  road,  'cause  there's 
most  alius  somebody  passing  along,  but 
the  woods,  oh,  my,  she's  afraid  we'd 
meet  a  bear  or  some  other  varmi'^t  " 

Mrs.  Brown  had  talked  in  a  high  key, 
especially  for  other  ears  than  those  of 
Mrs.  Bradley. 

"An',''  she  continued  in  the  same  high 
kev,  as  she  unrolled  an  ancient  meal 
bag,  "so  now,  vSarah,  if  \ou  can  lend  me 
a  little  meal,  to  last  a  counle  o"  days, 
and  a  chunk  of  fire,  I  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you.  When  we  got  niost 
here,  we  seen  them  soldiers,  an"  we 
most  backed  out.  We  could  a  went 
back  and  w-ent  to  Joe  Benders  ;  that"s  on 
the  road,  too;  but  that"s  too  far.  It's  a 
mile  almost  further  than  this,  an"  I  jist 
told  Net,  it  wa'nt  no  use  to  go  back, 
'cause  they  wouldn't  bother  us  women. 
an'  I  had  to  get  that  meal  and  fire,  and 


I  didn't  propose  to  go  back  and  go  over 
to  Benders'  this  late,  tired  as  I  am.  'Sides 
Nettie  had  said  she  needed  another 
dress.  Oh,  Imt  Tni  tired.  I  gethered 
corn  all  day,  an'  then  havin'  to  tramp 
way  over  here  all  on  account  of  a  gal's 
careies.'-ness.  We  could  have  saved  a 
mile  here  and  back  if  we  had  a  went  to 
Carter's,  Imt  Nettie  is  so  afraid  of  wolves 
an"  bears  an"  such  that  was  never  here 
since  she  was  born.  Oh,  well,  I  'spect  1 
was  careless,  too,  when  I  was  only  fif- 
teen. Susan's  gettin'  to  be  a  worker, 
though ;  she  spun  as  much  as  I  could  "a 
done  to-day.  A\'ell,  there  was  a  bit  of 
bread  left  from  dinner  an"  I  ain"t  going 
to  cook  none  to-night."' 

"Heigh-ho,  I  dread  to  start,  I'm  so 
tired,"'  she  said,  as  .she  took  up  the  meal 
and  started  toward  the  open  fire. 

Miss  Annette  now  took  the  cue : 

"Oh,  say.  Aunt  Sarah,  I  ought  to 
have  another  dress  for  to-morrow. 
Wli^re  are  my  dresses?'' 

Mrs.  ]$ .a  Hey  comprehended  and  re- 
])hed  : 

"There's  one  hanging  behind  the 
bedroom  door,  and  the  rest  are  in  the 
trunk  at  the  foot  of  the  bed."' 

"(  )h,  dear,""  said  ;\nnette,  an  she  took 
the  dress  ivom  Ijchind  the  door^  "you 
did  n')t  change  this  dress  at  all,  Aunt 
v^arah,  will  you  try  and  see  that  it  is  all 
right  by  the  time  I  get  back,  ])lease?" 

She  o])encd  the  trunk  and  continued : 

"I  am  such  a  poor  hand  at  sewing. 
Aou  know." 

The  sentry  at  the  door  had  followed 
the  two  into  the  house  and  stood  watch- 
ing each  move,  even  walked  to  the  bed- 
room (]■■  ov,  and  took  up  his  stand  where 
he  could  see  ail  that  went  on  in  both 
rooms.  Mrs.  Brown  poked  the  fire  and 
turned  to  the  man : 

"Won"t  \()u  ]ilease  fix  me  a  chunk  of 
fire  so  as  I  can  carry  it,  mister,  an"  I'll 
be  ever  so  much  obliged." 

The  man  thus  appealed  to,  came  to 
h^r  aid  at  once,  and  Miss  Annette,  while 
stooping  over  the  trunk,  piled  dainty 
linens  all  about  her,  and  stooping  lower, 
transferred  two  packages  from  the 
tf'unk  to  her  bosom.  Then  shaking  out 
a  dress,  she  said : 

"I'll  take  this  one,  J  believe." 
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It  was  tcikeii  from  her  by  the  sentry, 
wlio  ha(i  put  down  the  fire  to  watch  her, 
examined  and  lianded  back  with  an  apol- 
ogy. As  the  man  returned  to  the  fire, 
she  walked  to  the  bureau  and  began  to 
rummage  around. 

"Don't  you  peo])k>  keep  a  coml\"  she 
sai(k  She  leaned  over  ;  ber  aunt's  watch 
slid  up  her  sleeve.  "(  )h.  here  it  is  right 
under  my  eyes."  The  sentry  was  at 
lier  side.  She  touched  it  to  her  hair  a 
few  times. 

IVlrs.  Brown  had  thnnked  the  man  pro- 
fusely, and  was  again  referring  to  the 
carelessness  of  "gals''  causing  her  to 
have  to  tramp  so  far  when  she  was  tired. 
Miss  .Annette  turned: 

"<  )Ii,  \:)u"re  ready?  I  didn't  mean  to 
keep  you  waiting." 

They  took  their  leave,  and  as  soon  as 
the\-  were  out  of  sight  Miss  Annette  pro- 
posed t(^  droiy  the  fire,  as  it  was  unhandy 
to  carry. 

"No,  indeed.  The\-  ma\'  be  ''ollering 
us,  an'  this  fire  go'^"  all  the  wa\-  an'  will 
help  to  start  a  fire  at  home,"  returned 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"Oh.  what  would  I  ever  have  done  if 
it  had  not  l)ecn  for  you,  I  noticed  how 
careful  you  were  to  not  tell  a  real  false- 
hood, and  \  et  you  carried  vour  |)(/int. 
I  never  could  have  done  it." 

"Oh,  well,  it  was  only  quick  wit,"  re- 
I)lied  Mrs.  Brown,  "an'  yet  I  did  vary  a 
little  from  the  truth,  for  wc  did  not  even 
speak  of  going  to  Bender's,  but  that 
feller  was  acting  as  if  he  suspected  us, 
an'  I  didn't  like  it.  He  didn't  know  we 
never  eat  corn  bread  at  our  house,  an'  I 
wasn't  bound  to  tell  him,  either." 

On  arriving  home  the  meal  was  placed 
on  top  of  the  flour  barrels  and  the 
fire  in  the  fire  place.  A  blaze  was  kin- 
dled, candles  lighted,  anrl  the  two  tired 
women  ate  their  share  of  bread  and  milk 
and  all  went  to  bed. 

The  next  div  at  school  Aliss  .Annette 
learned  that  the  house  had  been  ran- 
sacked from  tO]i  to  bottom,  and  everv- 
thing  that  the  marauders  could  carry 
awav  had  been  taken. 

"Even  mamma's  watch,''  said  little 
Marv.        "But,''  whispered     the        child. 


"mamma  told  me  to  get  a  clean  table 
doth,  then  sbe  said:  'no,  you  muss  up 
things  so,"  and  slie  went  to  the  drawer 
and  she  sli|j])e.l  |  a|)a's  little  box  that  he 
keeps  his  money  in,  inside  the.  table 
cloth.  She  came  back  fussing  at  me 
and  knocked  the  cover  off  the  meal 
l)'irrel  and  pretended  she  didn't  know  it, 
and  threw  the  table  cloth  in.  Then  she 
saw  it  and  ordered  me  to  attend  to  that, 
and  asked  me  if  1  didn't  have  any  sense. 
I  wasn't  sure  what  to  do.  She  slapped 
me,  but  it  didn't  hurt.  An'  she  said, 
'can't  you  see,  take  that  table  cloth  out 
of  there.'  I  didn't  kncnv  what  to  do 
She  ran  and  j^oked  the  fire  and  said, 
'you  stand  there  just  like  a  stumji.'  She 
])ulled  the  table  cloth  out  and  covered 
the  bo.x  with  meal  as  she  done  it,  and 
init  on  the  lid  and  said,  'such  a  bother,' 
and  the  men  never  found  the  box,  either, 
though  they  looked  in  the  barrel.  Did 
}ou  get  your  valuables?  Alamma  thinks 
you  did.  and  she  thinks  you  tried  to  get 
ours,  too." 

"Yes,  I  got  my  own.  and  I  did  try  to 
get  \ours,  and  tell  your  mother  I  did 
get  the  watch." 

As  soon  as  all  were  sure  the  guerrillas 
had  left  the  n.cighborhood.  Miss  Annette 
returned  the  watch.  She  also  gave  her 
aunt  t\ventv-fi\'e  dollars.  "liecause  " 
she  said,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  vour 
coolness,  all  would  have  been  lost,  even 
after  our  long  tran-p." 

And  to  Mrs.  Brown  sh:  also  gave 
twentv-five  dollars,  saying,  "for  it  was 
von  who  saved  it  for  me.  I  never  could 
have  planned  it  or  carried  the  plans  out, 
either,  without  your  help." 

Mrs.  Brown  protested  she  only  did 
her  duty,  and  did  not  exi)cct  or  want 
pa\-. 

"Don't  take  pay.  then,  but  accept  this 
as  a  gift  from  a  grateful  and  admiring 
friend,"  so  saying,  the  school  ma'am 
threw  the  money  in  Mrs.  Brown's  lap 
and  departed  for  school. 

.And  that's  how  one  woman  outwitt  d 
many  men. 

It  was  years  later  that  the  story  was 
told  to  me.  and  now  T  tell  it  to  vou. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  STAMPS 

Records    of    Some    Wonderful 
Sales  of   Small  Bits  of    Paper 

By  CARLINE  ALMY 


N  article,  entitled  "Repudi- 
ated Stamps,"  in  one  of 
the  current  magazines 
calls  attention  to  the  very 
high  prices  sometimes 
paid  for  old  postage 
stamps.  The  suggestions  arising  from 
the  figures  presented  result  in  the  re- 
cording of  some  most  astounding  facts 
in  connection  with  such  prices.  The 
collection  of  postage  stamps  has  grown 
to  be  an  enormous  business.  Of  course, 
as  a  rule,  the  little  bits  of  paper  have 
no  value  which  can  be  denominated  as 
intrinsic.  But  freaks  of  fancy  on  the 
part  of  wealthy  persons  have  resulted  in 
collections  of  rare  stamps  which  are 
rated  at  enormous  "fancy"  prices. 

The  methods  of  collection  are  various. 
In  many  of  the  large  cities,  and  even  in 
smaller  towns,  boys  and  girls  make  a 
practice  of  visiting  the  offices  of  business 
men  and  obtaining  cancelled  stamps 
from  the  envelopes  containing  mail  mat- 
ter. In  many  cases,  kindly  business 
men  carefully  save  the  discarded  enve- 
lopes for  certain  bright-eyed,  courteous 
boys  and  red-cheeked,  gracious  girls. 
Some  of  these  children  are  seeking  sim- 
ply to  find  materials  for  their  own  col- 
lections. In  other  cases  the  stamps  are 
secured  with  a  view  of  disposing  of 
them  to  collectors,  who  maintain  agen- 
cies or  make  the  rounds  among  those 
likely  to  have  stamps. 

The  collectors  have  followed  the  nat- 
ural tendency  in  other  lines  of  business 
and  make  a  practice  of  specializing.  A 
complete  set  of  a  certain  series  of  stamps 
is  regarded  as  very  valuable.  But  the 
stamp  fancier  seeks  for  something  be- 
yond this.  He  endeavors  to  secure 
stamps  which  are  uniform  in  shade,  in 
style  of  printing,  in  the  method  of  block- 
ing or  the  size  of  the  sheets.  With 
such  care  in  the  collection  of  sorting  of 


stamps  they  have  a  largely  increased 
value.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  Boston 
collector,  M.  S.  Lombard,  sold  a  lot  of 
stamps,  exclusively  French,  for  $10,000. 
A  Hawaiian  collection,  owned  by  A. 
Crebore,  of  the  same  city,  was  sold  for 
just  about  the  same  figure.  As  every- 
body knows,  Hawaii  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  a  country  of  any  special  im- 
portance until  within  a  comparatively 
short  time ;  but  J.  H.  Crocker,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  known  to  have  rnade  a 
collection  of  Hawaiian  stamps — possi- 
bly destroyed  during  the  recent  confla- 
gration— valued  at  $35,000. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  collection 
ever  made  was  that  of  W.  W.  Mann,  of 
London.  Recent  reports  from  that  city 
are  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Mann  has  dis- 
posed of  a  portion  of  his  collection  for 
$150,000.  It  is  asserted  that  the  al- 
bums, or  "volumes,"  disposed  of  repre- 
sented only  about  one-fifth  of  the  value 
of  the  whole  collection.  In  fact,  it  is 
reported  that  the  price  set  on  the  entire 
outfit  is  a  half  million  dollars,  and  that 
Mr.  Mann  will  clear  several  hundred  per 
cent  profit  on  the  investment  made.  In 
T893  F.  DeCoppet,  of  New  York,  sold  a 
lot  of  stamps  at  auction.  So  immense 
was  the  number  in  the  collection  that 
the  sale  lasted  for  a  week  and  a  day.  The 
amount  realized  was  $30,000.  Three 
years  later,  N.  C.  Nash,  of  Boston,  sold 
a  collection  to  a  firm  in  that  city  for 
$35,000.  In  i8q7  the  same  firm  paid 
$45,000  to  William  Thorne  of  New 
York,  for  his  collection,  at  that  time  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 
In  1900,  F.  F.  Olney,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  sold  a  collection,  mainly  comoosed 
of  unused  stamps,  for  $30,000.  Three 
vears  ago,  a  collection  made  by  William 
A.  Smith,  of  New  York,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion, bringing  about  $30,000.  Shortly 
afterward,  another  collection  held  by  W. 
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Hunter,  of  the  same  city,  was  disposed 
of  for  $27,000. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  aroused, 
three  years  ago,  by  the  story  that  an  ex- 
clergyman  named  Burton,  living  in  Chi- 
cago, had  sold  a  hotel  in  Wisconsin, 
valued  at  $10,000,  for  a  collection  of 
postage  stamps.  ]\Tany  of  his  friends 
were  disposed  to  ridicule  his  trade. 
But  he  showed  ability  and  shrewd- 
ness by  disposing  of  a  portion  of 
the  stamps,  shortly  afterwards,  for  the 
full  value  of. the  Wisconsin  hostelry. 

So  far  as  the  records  have  been  made 
public,  the  largest  price  ever  paid  in 
this  country  for  a  single  collection  was 
$100,000,  for  the  Ayer  stamps  by  a  Boston 
firm.  The  most  interesting  feature  about 
this  transaction  was  the  method  follow- 
ed by  the  collector.  He  was  a  wealthy 
lumberman,  making  his  home  in  Maine. 
He  took  up  the  collection  of  stamps  as 
a  mere  amusement.  He  became  absorb- 
ed in  the  matter  until  he  spent  a  large  ' 
amount  of  money  and  time  in  the  labor 
of  collecting.  He  opened  correspondence 
with  stamp  dealers  on  every  part  of  the 
globe.  He  carried  into  effect  all  sorts 
of  plans  to  secure  what  he  regarded  as 
valuable  additions  to  his  collection. 
When  he  had   seemingly  completed   his 


work — at  any  rate,  carried  it  into  effect 
so  far  as  his  original  plans  were  concern- 
ed— he  seemed  to  feel  that  there  were 
no  more  stamp  worlds  to  conquer  and 
appeared  to  lose  interest  in  the  whole 
matter.  When,  however,  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  to  sell  his  stamps  for 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  he  appreciated  that 
this  anioimt  was  largely  in  excess  of 
what  he  had  expended  ;  his  New  Eng- 
land business  instmct  asserted  itself  and 
he  disposed  of  the  collection.  Then  his 
interest  was  renewed  and  he  is  reported 
as  once  more  at  work  buying  stamps 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
single  stamp  was  given  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  Mauri- 
tius stamp.  The  little  piece  of  paper  was 
sold  at  auction  and  was  secured  by  the 
Prince  for  $7,500.  It  is  said  by  experts 
that  a  higher  price  than  this  would  be 
paid  for  a  remarkable  British  Guinea 
stamp  printed  on  ordinary  wrapping 
paper  and  owned  by  a  Paris  collector, 
M.  Rienotiere.  But  the  Frenchman  does 
not  seem  disposed  to  part  with  his  treas- 
ure. It  is  asserted  that  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  single  stamp  in  this 
country  was  $5,000.  recently  given  by  a 
Boston  man  for  a  Hawaiian  stamp. 


THE  LOST  CHORD 

"National  School   of   Music"   and   the  Negro 
—The   Psalm  of    Life  Not   Written  for  Him 

By  D.  PRESTON   PARR 


F  ever  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  development  of  an 
American  School  of  Music, 
out  of  elements  now  known 
I  to  us.  Abraham  Lincoln 
dealt  that  chance  a  fatal 
blow  when  he  signed  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  Nations  that  sorrow  and 
strive  develop  musical  expression  to  a 
cult ;  and  even  these  have  to  measure  up 
to  a  racial  standard  of  growth  the  negro 
has  not  vet  attained.  The  duties  that  slav- 


ery imposed  upon  him  were  never  real- 
ized by  the  negro.  He  never  came  to 
know  that  he  who  would  be  free  must 
himself  shatter  the  shackles  that  en- 
slave. That  was  why  he  was  a  bone 
of  contention  in  this  land,  where  all 
may  achieve  freedom  who  dare  deserve 
it.  Misguided  philanthropy  offered 
him  freedom  and  tempted  him  to  it,  but 
there  was  lacking  the  will  of  those  who 
would  be  free. 

Now,  without  lifting  a  finger  in  his 
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own  behalf,  the  negro  is  free,  and  he 
hiiproves  his  opportunties  with  retro- 
gressive steps.  The  Psahn  of  Life  was 
not  written  for  the  negro.  Paul  Dunbar 
was  an  imitator,  not  a  creator^  and 
Blind  Tom  was  a  congenital  idiot. 

The  American  Indian,  far  and  away 
nearer  in  the  race  to  manhood  than  the 
African  negro,  has  practically  stei)ped 
ofif  the  page  of  continental  history  and 
left  no  musical  work  behind  hnn.  Ex- 
pectation is  beggared  when  we  think 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  French  friend,  as 
quoted  at  Hampton,  that  one  last  op- 
portunity of  originating  a  national  cult 
in  music  is  limited  to  the  negro.  I  can- 
not, bv  any  means,  consent  that  the  story 
has  all  been  told  and  the  page  turned. 

I  have  known  the  negro  ever  since  I  can 
remember  knowing  anything,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  if  anybody  really  does 
think  he  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  musician. 
In  years  agone,  when  slavery  was  at  its 
best,  most  of  us  loved  impromptu  cabin 
concerts,  and  the  ballads  of  the  barn. 
We  loved  to  listen  to  the  catches  in  the 
canebrakes,  the  lilting  of  the  housemaid 
as  she  pursued  her  tasks  and  cares  and 
the  choral  snatches  of  the  field-hands 
floating  to  us  from  far  away  through 
the  gloaming.  Specially  did  we  enjoy 
having  our  cycle  of  song  sent  quaver- 
ing over  bay  and  bayou,  or  trilled  from 
distant  firelight  into  our  dark  beyond, 
to  the  tinkling  of  a  banjo  or  the  scrap- 
ing of  a  fiddle.  The  ears  of  the  listen- 
ers in  those  days  were  not  attuned  to 
criticism,  and  but  little  more  could  be 
said  for  our  elders  than  for  ourselves. 
It  would  have  been  w^orse  than  treason 
for  us  to  cast  a  disparaging  emphasis, 
even,  at  the  singing  of  our  own  planta- 
tion hands,  and  only  very  common,  low- 
downed,  poor  white  trash  indeed  would 
reflect  upon  a  neighbor's  darkeys. 

We  heard  their  music  as  we  barken- 
ed when  they  would  "pat  Juba"  or  as 
we  watched  when  thev  "cut  pigeon 
wings,"  or  side-shuffled  in  a  cotillon,  or 
jigged  the  ebo  outen  their  bones  when 
the  "Corn  was  in  the  corn-house  and 
the  fodder  in  the  l)arn."  We  had  noth- 
ing against  anything  thev  did.  and  we 
did  not  let  anyl)ody  else  have,  either. 

Still,   and    notwithstanding,    I     allege 


without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  our  judgment  on  the  crooning  of 
Alamm\-  or  the  "hymchunes"  of  "Uncle 
Dan'l,'  'the  highest  meed  of  praise  that 
ever  welled  out  from  the  heart  of  a 
hearer  to  the  ears  of  a  singer,  would 
not  serve  as  any  substantial  basis  of 
prophecy. 

I!ut  this  was  all  in  the  long-ago,  when 
the  negro  knew  not  responsibility,  and 
left  even  the  provision  of  his  daily 
bread  out  of  his  catalogue  of  cares.  Slav- 
ery and  depenflence  soften  the  voice ; 
the  cares  and  obligations  of  freedom 
sharper  and  liardcn  it.  The  soft,  sweet 
tones  of  the  slave  are  heard  no  more 
in  the  land,  and  the  shrill  assertive  ac- 
cents of  the  new  issue  are  neither  musi- 
cal nor  promising  of  music.  Those  who 
recall  his  ])ast  as  an  earnest  of  the  ne- 
gro's future  will  find  that  a  few  gen- 
erations of  slavery  have  endowed  him 
with  no  faculties  he  cannot  part  with, 
even  more  readil}-  than  he  acquired  them. 
Civea  anoUier  generation,  and  the  very 
memories  of  the  sojourn  in  slavery  will 
have  dei)arted  out  of  his  traditions,  and 
then  it  will  apjiear  that  the  negro 
could  not  sing  and  he  could  not  dance 
with  any  more  original  expression  of 
movement  than  can  the  Kaffir  of  .\frica 
to-day.  Xot  even  a  Zulu  has  progressed 
to  a  melodic  phrase  of  more  than  four 
notes,  and  there  is  not  a  Kaffir  between 
the  ecpiator  and  the  Cai)e,  who  can  crowd 
more  tlian  one  step  into  a  dance,  wheth- 
er he  were  going  to  war  or  only  to  a 
bierfesl. 

Southern  negroes  are  not  all  Kaffirs, 
nor  are  all  Kaffirs  e(jual  to  Zulus  ;  but 
lea\'ing  out  such  lower  types  as  Hot- 
tentots and  llushmen,  and  excluding  in- 
cidental imnn'grants,  all  Kaffirs  are  ne- 
groes, and  the  Zulu,  though  the  best  of 
the  bunch,  can  neither  sing  nor  dance. 
That  is  the  whole  stor\-,  un  to  the  in- 
ci])ienc\'  of  African  slavery. 

Since  then,  what  the  negro  possesses 
of  rh^■thmic  expression,  whether  in  his 
head  or  his  heels,  has  been  taken  over 
in  miconscious  imitation.  Here  endeth 
tlie  second  chapter,  because  the  stage 
of  development  attained  by  the  negro, 
even  in  this  country,  does  not  justify  a 
larger  measure  of  expectation.     He  will 
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found  no  American  Scliool  of  Music, 
though  he  has  an  car  for  cadence,  and 
a  vocal  machine  attuned  to  soft  melodic 
catches.  He  will  add  no  steps  to  a 
jig,  because  he  knows  only  the  simple, 
perpendicular  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  foot.  Catch  him  in  a  raw  state 
and  teach  him  to  dance.  You  have  to 
guide  his  foot  in  making  the  motions. 
When  you  have  familiarized  his  ear  with 
the  musical  sounds,  and  taught  him  steps 
with  his  feet,  "your  job  will  be  found 
but  half  done,  because  in  his  develop- 
ment the  nerves  of  co-ordination  are  not 
practiced  to  a  point  of  high  efficiency. 
This  is  the  whole  stor\-,  and  there  could 
not   be   much     more      than    this    alleged 


against  the  negro,  as  the   founder  of  a 
new  school  of  melody. 

His  vascular  system  is  perhaps  in 
good  developmental  form.  His  muscu- 
lar status  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  other  races.  But  where  function 
becomes  expressive  in  any  degree  of 
ideality,  and  dejDends  upon  highlv  or- 
ganized powers  of  co-ordination  for  its 
efficiency,  the  negro  must  not  be  count- 
ed on  for  too  much.  The  Southerner 
knows  this,  as  he  knows  other  things 
about  the  negro,  not  because  he  has 
been  taught  out  of  libraries,  but  has 
learned  out  of  every  dav  training  in 
Nature's-  very  best  school,  the  kinder- 
garten of  experience. 


JOE  LONE-WOLF'S  WEDDING 


By  KATE  PEARSON  BURWELL 


F  COURSE,  you  never 
saw  Joe ;  an<l  1  presm-ne 
\ou  don't  realize  exactly 
the  conditions  that  prevail 
in  lives  like  his.  Few  peo- 
ple do,  for  that  matter. 
To  the  world  at  large,  an 
Indian  is  the  romantic  output  of  the 
Leather  Stocking  Tales,  or  the  skulking 
horror  of  the  wilderness ;  and  people  al- 
most wonder  if  their  precious  scalps  are 
safe,  as  they  view  him  at  long  range, 
with  irresistible  interest. 

Well,  Joe  was  just  an  Indian  boy,  not 
so  very  different,  after  all,  from  other 
boys.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Osages,  the  richest  people  in  the  world, 
and  was  worth  about  $20,000  in  his  own 
right.  I  think,  too,  he  was  in  the  Saucv 
Chief  Band — but  no  matter  about  that 
At  any  rate,  he  made  you  think  he 
should  have  been  Saucy  Chief  himself, 
sometimes.  Being  an  Indian,  and  draw- 
ing his  pay  regularly  from  th?  govern- 
ment every  quarter,  with  an  extra  in- 
stallment of  grass  money  and  royalties 
thrown  in  once  a  year,  Joe  never  had 
anvthing  on   his   mind   except  to   watch 


himself  grow,  and  shake  his  head,  now 
aiifl  then,  to  get  the  long  hair  out  ol 
his  face.  Of  course,  he  went  to  school ; 
L'ncle  Sam  and  the  Agent  attended  to 
that  little  matter.  1  am  not  sure  that 
I'-e  ever  felt  any  particular  responsibility 
as  to  how  his  after  life  might  be  affected 
if  he  neglected  his  opportunities,  but  he 
came  through  as  well  as  most  of  his  class- 
mates, and  could  write  his  name  in  a 
clear,  full  hand — a  characteristic  accom- 
plishment with  all  the  Osages  who  have 
been  to  school. 

There  was  another  thing  that  Joe 
learned  in  the  school.  He  came  to  find 
out,  gradually,  that  the  world  was  not 
bounded  by  the  confines  of  the  Indian 
villages,  and  that  g:tting  married  was 
not  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 
The  taking  of  a  little  blanket  wife,  his 
taste  in  the  matter  not  being  consulted, 
and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a 
multiplying  family,  were  not  his  notion 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  There  was  too 
much  fun  in  taking  things  easy  ;  he  did 
not  want  to  marry,  and  more  than  that, 
he  did  not  intend  to  marry. 

But   Indian  traditions  and  customs  are 
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liard  to  escape.  Away  back  beyond  tlie 
memory  of  tlie  grandparents  oi  anybody 
now  living,  boys  and  girls  of  tlie  Osages 
learned  that  obedience  was  the  only  ac- 
ceptable rule  of  conduct.  It  may  be  that 
in  that  same  time,  white  children  learned 
it,  too;  but  in  their  case,  there  has  been  a 
degeneration,  which  the  Osages  have  not 
for  a  moment  permitted. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  way 
the  old  folks  planned  marriages,  is  one 
wise  scheme  the  Osages  have  of  outwit- 
ting the  government,  and  perpetuating 
existing  conditions.  Boys  and  girls  are 
rarely  more  than  a  few  weeks  out  of 
school,  before  the  preliminaries  are  be- 
ing arranged ;  and  Joe  Lone- Wolf's  case 
proved  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Now,  in  the  schools,  where  girls  and 
boys  are  permitted  free  intercourse  with 
one  another,  which  is  another  thing  dis- 
tasteful to  old  folks,  Joe  had  been  lead- 
ing a  happy  sort  of  life.  I  don't  know 
that  he  had  fallen  particularly  in  love 
with  any  special  pair  of  eyes,  but  he 
at  least  realized  that  if  the  power  ot 
choice  lay  with  him,  his  little  world 
held  lots  of  girls,  and  that  there  was 
no  use  in  being  in  such  a  hurry,  any- 
way. 

However,  regardless  of  Joe's  senti- 
ments, and  in  due  course  of  time,  Joe's 
relatives  filled  their  baskets  with  pro- 
visions, and  filed  out  in  procession  to 
another  home  in  the  village,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  filed  back. 

"What's  going  on?"  queried  a  man, 
who  happened  to  be  driving  through. 

"Oh,  nothing  special,"  I  responded, 
except  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  are 
trying  to  arrange  a  wedding  for  Joe 
Lone-Wolf,   a   young   full   blood." 

"Is  this  the  first  step  in  the  proceed- 
ings?" 

"Well — yes,  but  to-morrow,  the  same 
thing  will  be  repeated  and  possibly  for 
several  days,  but  finally,  the  baskets  will 
be  returned  and  there  will  be  a  new  num- 
ber on  the  program.  The  relatives  will 
bring  ponies  and  stake  them  out.  When 
the  contracting  relatives  come  to  terms, 
overtures  will  cease,  and  the  chances  are 
that  Joe  and  the  girl  will  be  consulted 
for  the  first  time  and  informed  that  their 


part  in  the  proceedings  are  about  to  be- 
gin." 

"And   what   are  the  young   folks'   no- 
tions on  the  subject?" 

"They  haven't  any,  or  at  any  rate 
they  don't  count.  The  girl  is  so  com- 
pletely the  property  of  her  mother,  that 
she  would  not  think  of  resisting,  and  as 
for  Joe — you  can  see  for  yourself — 
there  he  goes.  T  tell  you,  I'm  a  bad 
Injun,'  I  have  often  heard  him  say  with 
a  grin  when  he  comes  out  first  with 
the  other  boys  in  a  tussle,  but  I  heard 
him  say  it  again  in  sober  earnest  a  day 
or  two  ago,  when  some  one  ventured  to 
mention  the  matter  to  him.  He's  a 
l)right,  good-natured  boy,  but  you've 
heard  of  the  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter, 
and  the  sheep  tame  before  his  shearers? 
I  guess  that's  Joe.  He'd  resist,  if  he 
knew  how,  but  an  immutable  custom  of 
centuries  hampers  him,  and  he  has 
enough  superstitution,  to  fear  results 
for  being  the  first  offender  against  it. 
He'd  run  away  if  he  knew  where  to 
go." 

"I'd  like  to  give  him  a  lift,"  said  the 
man,  as  he  lightly  flicked  his  horse  with 
the  whip  and  started  on. 

In   good   time   the   machine   began   to 
hum,   and   the  traders'   stores   furnished 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  material  for 
Jennie  Red    Bird's    trousseau.     All     the 
relatives  assisted  in  the  work.     To  Jen- 
nie  it  was   the   inevitable   conclusion  of 
the  Osage  maiden's  girlhood.     She  was 
very   young.      In     the    school   she    had 
dressed     like     any     white     child,     but 
now  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  Joe 
Lone-Wolf,    she    must    go    for    all    time 
into    the     Indian       woman's    dress — the 
tunic,  leggings,  moccasins  and  blankets. 
vShe  was  but  a  child  yet  in  years,  and  she 
knew  no  more  of  Joe  than  of  any  other 
boy   in   the   tribe ;   but   for  the   sake   of 
custom,   she  nmst  marry  and  grow  old 
with  work,  be  tanned  by  the  hot  south- 
ern   sun    on    her   uncovered    head,     and 
grow  misshapen  and  ungraceful  in  gait, 
with    the    weight    of    successive    babies 
carried  on  her  back.     However,   it  had 
been  the  way  with  women  of  her  tribe, 
so    she   lent   hand    when    need    required, 
and  accepted  it  all. 
When  Joe  was  duly  informed  that  the 
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affair  was  all  settled,  he  made  a  great 
Indian  howl  and  disappeared;  but  the 
preparations  continued  just  the  same, 
riiey  searched  for  him  everywhere ;  yei 
no  Joe  materialized.  It  was  against  pre- 
cedent that  he  should  fail  to  appear  at 
the  proper  time,  so  that  no  uneasiness 
was  manifested,  even  after  the  begm- 
ning  of  festivities. 

I  presume  it  would  have  been  consid- 
ered a  great  wedding ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
interesting,  but  it  made  one  sorry,  too. 
Jennie  was  brought  out  in  all  her  finery 
and  set  upon  her  pony.  She  carried  a 
flag.  Her  mother  was  placed  upon  a 
pony  also  and  a  gun  was  fired  when  the 
ride  to  the  home  of  Joe's  parents  began. 
At  the  firing  of  the  gun,  all  the  )Oung 
men  and  maidens  ran  a  race.  The  fore- 
most Indian  on  reaching  the  house  won 
the  pony,  which  Jennie  was  riding,  the 
second  received  the  gun  as  a  reward, 
and  the  third,  the  flag.  The  bride  was 
lifted  from  her  pony  and  set  upon  a 
blanket.  The  girls  gathered  it  by  the 
corners  and  carried  her  into  the  house, 
a  chubby  looking  little  squaw  enough, 
with  her  numerous  wedding  garments. 
And  then  the  disrobing  began.  Would 
vou  believe  it,  the  little  bride  was  wear- 
ing seven  shirts,  and  these  were  taken 
in  turn  by  the  seven  maidens  who  had 
won  the  race.  So  Jennie's  husband  was 
never  to  see  her  in  her  wedding  finery 
and  all  the  sewing  had  been  done,  appar- 
ently to  little  purpose ;  for  when  she 
sat  at  the  wedding  feast,  she  was  wear- 
ing a  very  ordinary  looking  Indian  wo- 
man's dress. 

It  was  then  they  cried  the  camp  for 
Joe.  Now,  if  ever,  he  must  come  from 
hiding,  in  full  Indian  dress,  with  all 
his  beads  and  ornaments.  The  dinner 
waited  and  the  crier  sent  his  terrible 
voice  out  once  more,  but  stili  no  Joe. 
The  old  men  crouched  in  silent  dignity 
upon  the  ground,  or  standing  at  atten- 
tion with  their  blankets  drawn  tis^ht 
about  them,  made  no  comment.  You 
might  have  doubted  if  they  heard.  The 
younger  ones  began  to  look  surprised, 
perplexed,  alarmed ;  and  then  the  crier 
raised  his  voice  in  unintelligible  Osage 
once  more. 

And  then — we    saw     him     coming — 


slowly — without  interest,  with  no  mis- 
chievous purpose  of  slipping  in  unob- 
served— coming  right  under  the  crier's 
very  eyes,  and  wearing  the  same  well- 
worn  clothing  which  had  done  service 
so  long.  A  red  silk  handkerchief  was 
tied  in  a  knot  about  his  neck;  his  worn 
broad-brimmed  hat  was  pulled  low  over 
his  face,  while  his  long  uncombed  hair 
straggled  about  his  shoulders.  But  the 
unwritten  law  of  his  fathers  had  en- 
forced obedience  once  more.  Yet  you 
would  have  thought  he  went  to  his  own 
funeral,  as  he  slipped  in  quietly  and  took 
his  proper  seat  at  the  feast.  The  old 
men  exchanged  glances  as  he  passed. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  expression  of  relief, 
that  custom  had  not  been  violated.  The 
young  men  smiled,  noting  the  absence  of 
the  Indian  dress. 

The  crier  was  raising  his  voice  again ; 
he  had  not  seen  him  pass.  It  was  done 
so  silently,  and  Joe  was  so  much  of  a 
build  with  the  other  boys,  that  he  re- 
fused to  believe  till  they  pointed  to  the 
window,  and  he  saw  him  sitting  there, 
looking  dolefully  at  his  untasted  food. 

It  wasn't  an  auspicious  beginning,  and 
Jennie  didn't  look  very  happy,  either. 
However,  the  meal  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  the  minister's  blessing,  and 
when  it  was  ended,  the  schoolboy  was 
a  man,  with  the  responsibilitv  of  a  fam- 
ily. 

That  was  groom's  day,  and  a  mighty 
doleful  day  it  was  for  the  bearer  of  such 
honors ;  but  when  it  was  past  they  car- 
ried them  back  to  the  home  of  the  bride. 
And  so  they  started  out  on  the  through 
express  of  matrimony  drawn  by  the  en- 
gine of  Ancient  Custom ;  with  a  moth- 
er-in-law at  the  throttle,  tooting  for  the 
stations  as  they  passed  them. 

"Have  I  seen  Joe  since  his  wedding?" 

"Oh,  yes — I  suppose  he's  getting 
used  to  it.  One  can't  grieve  over  things 
forever." 

He  was  in  the  Agency  several  times 
during  the  special  pavment.  "Hello, 
Joe,""said  the  agent.     "What  band?" 

"Saucy  Chief."  replied  Joe. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  asrent.  trying  to 
make  a  joke,  "you  draw  for  five." 

"Two.  sir,"  renlied  Joe,  with  an  al- 
most imperceptible  effort  at  a  smile. 
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"All  right,  Joe;  sign  your  name." 
He  wrote  it  full  and  round,  took  the 
two  checks  for  himself  and  Jennie  and 
went  away ;  $220,  it  was,  in  all.  He 
seemed  about  as  usual,  but  being  an 
Indian,  he  did  not  carry  his  feelings  on 
his  sleeve  and  no  one  knew  inst  how  he 
felt. 

I  have  often  fancied  that  there  was 
some  special  pair  of  black  eyes  that 
haunted    him    sometimes,    or    tliat    there 


was  a  letter  looked  for  by  some  one. 
that  he  never  could,  in  honor,  write. 
Well — the  world  is  full  of  just  such 
tragedies. 

"Do  you  think  that  sort  of  a  cus- 
tom will  always  prevail  in  the  face  of 
enlightenment  ?"  I  am  asked. 

"Nonsense!"  let  me  reply.  "Do  you 
think  after  Joe  Lone-Wolf's  experience, 
he  would  force  a  son  or  daughter  of  hi'^ 
to  marr\-  miless  thcv  wished  ?"' 


UNTIL  CALLED  FOR 

An  Episode  of  Wild  Days 
in    the    Texas   Panhandle 

By  GRAHAM  BURNHAM 


N  THE  early  "80s  the  Tan- 
handle  of  Texas,  and  es- 
])ccially  the  section  west- 
ward from  Wilbarger 
county,  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  desperate  struggle  to 
rid  itself  of  a  widely  organized  gang  of 
outlaws  and  thieves.  The  town  of  Vernon 
was  the  county  seat  of  Wilbarger  county  ; 
and  at  that  time  the  place  was  a  wild  and 
woolly  outfitting  point,  consisting  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  population, 
three  or  four  general  stores,  scattered 
"board"  houses,  a  livery  stable  and  a 
dugout  saloon.  This  last  mentioned 
place  was  run  by  an  old  German  named 
Paul  Hoeffel,  who,  I  understand,  is  still 
living  somewhere  in  western  Oklahoma. 
Hoeffel's  dugout  was  a  far-famed 
oasis  in  the  great  desert  of  the  Panhan- 
dle, and  his  reputation  as  a  purveyor  of 
beverages  wdiich  were  guaranteed  to  sat- 
isfy the  fiercest  thirst  and  percolate  the 
alkali  incrustations  of  the  oldest  raw- 
hide stomach,  extended  from  the  Little 
Pease  river  westward  toward  the  set- 
ting sun  as  far  as  any  one  in  that  county 
had  ever  traveled  and  come  back.  The 
varieties  of  "red-eye"  and  "cactus  juice'' 
vYhich  Hoefifel  was  wont  to  dispense  over 


his  rough  board  bar,  are  still  the  subject 
of  reminiscence  whenever  two  or  three 
old-timers  may  happen  to  be  together. 

Notwithstanding  the  yellow-streaked 
reputation  which  Hoeffel's  dugout  event- 
ually won  as  a  continuous  vaudeville  of 
bad  acting  and  heavy  tragedy,  its  pro- 
prietor was  a  man  of  gentle  manners  and 
a  kindly  heart  that  jdanted  him  firm- 
IV  in  the  affections  of  the  thirsty  and 
reckless  plain-spirits  who  gathered  in 
the  dugout. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that,  while  a 
general  shooting  up  of  the  place  was 
of  almost  weekly  occurrence,  yet  these 
outbursts  of  enerev  and  exuberance  of 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  relaxing  cow- 
punchers  were  ahnost  invariably  follow- 
ed by. liberal  donations  from  the  authors 
of  the  disturbance :  donations  that  not 
only  made  good  the  damage  done  but 
enabled  the  gin  mill  to  resume  with  even 
more  elaborate  interior  furniture  and 
fixtures  than  before,  t(i  say  nothing  of 
having  a  favorable  tendency  to  inspire 
a  more  liberal  allowance  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  whisky  set  out  on  the  bar  to 
patrons. 

It  was  Hoeffel's  custom  to  att?nd  his 
own  bar;  but  on  occasions  of  extreme 
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activity  and  unusually  lurid  illunima- 
tion,  he  would  announce  to  the  bad  ac- 
tors that  the  smell  of  powder  hurt  his 
lungs — "Vould  dey  yust  make  denisclves 
to  home  vile  he  vas  addending  odder 
pizness  an'  safe  de  i)ieces."'  Then,  with 
a  duck  to  avoid  Hyinq-  furniture  and 
splintering-  glass,  he  would  esca[:e  from 
the  back  door  and  jiermit  pandemonium 
to  break  loose.  Usually  two  or  three 
days  would  suffice  to  exhaust  the  sujiplv 
of  liquid  inspiration  and  restore  calm ; 
whereupon  Hoeffel  would  emerge  from 
some  mysterious  place  of  retirement,  and 
after  rearranging  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  place  and  taking  invoice  of 
liquids,  take  his  seat  in  the  front  door- 
way of  the  dugout,  and  lighting  his  pipe, 
placidly  await  the  squaring-uj:)  process 
which  was  sure  to  follow  in  a  dav  or 
so  through  the  overtures  of  a  comiuittec 
of  visibly  meek  and  conscientiously  apol- 
ogetic cow-pmichers  deputized  with  au- 
thoritv  to  "do  the  right  thing  by  Old 
Pauly." 

It  was  on  the  approach  of  an  election 
that  one  of  these  blowouts  at  \'ernon 
occurred  which  had  its  particularly  in- 
teresting features.  The  boldness  of  out- 
lawry and  the  particular  activity  of  horse 
stealing  all  along  Red  River  had  become 
an  issue  in  the  campaign,  and,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  the  admixture  of  politics  and 
horse  stealing  made  a  food  for  ])ublic 
discussion  that  raised  interest  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Mutterings  began  to  be 
heard  linking  the  names  of  more  than 
one  candidate  with  bad  business  and 
insinuations  as  to  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  even  certain  of  the  rangers  in 
street  corner  conversations.  Down  at 
Hoeffel's  dugout  rent-up  opinions  began 
to  break  out  in  the  shape  of  vociferous 
utterances  accompanied  bv  more  or  less 
reckless  gesticulations  with  "smoke  wag- 
ons." As  a  matter  of  fa-^t.  the  activity 
of  argument  and  accusations  increased 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  diminishing 
supplv  of  whiskv  at  the  dugout  bar,  un- 
til, by  the  t'uve  the  diluting  process  car- 
ried on  under  the  bar  had  reached  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  in  favor  of 
water,  everv  u-ian  in  town  was  swinging 
a  gim  in  his  hand  as  he  came  and  went 
01}  the  street. 


By  noon  of  the  second  day  before  elec- 
tion the  sun  itself  did  not  beat  down 
upon  the  dusty  streets  of  the  town  with 
more  intense  heat  than  did  the  pulse 
of  the  place  throb  in  the  veins  of  the 
oiuinous  knots  and  groups  of  men  here 
and  there  on  the  street  corners  and 
down  at  the  dugout  saloon  where  can- 
didates were  mingling  in  and  out  in- 
dustriously. 

"Windy"  Landers,  an  acting  deputy 
sheriff  and  a  self-urged  candidate  for 
honors  in  the  coming  election,  had  just 
hnished  a  self-eulogistic  speech  from  the 
elevation  of  a  pile  of  saddles  and  blan- 
kets at  the  end  of  the  bar.  The  furtive 
glances  of  several  up-river  ranchers  and 
a  few  undertone  remarks  in  the  sway- 
ing crowd  had  apparently  dampened  tne 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  deputy  had 
antici])ated  the  crowd  would  receive  his 
speech.  He  dismounted  and  made  his 
way  to  the  door  of  the  dugout.  At 
that  luoment  the  clapperty-clapperty  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  sounded  far  down  the 
luain  street,  and  b}'  the  time  the  dugout 
had  eiuptied  to  see  who  the  newcomer 
was,  a  latlier-flecked  sorrel  came  with  a 
whirl  and  a  rump-down  stop  in  front  of 
the  saloon.    . 

The  rider  was  a  tall  young  fellow  of 
some  twenty-five  years  and  wore  a  cord- 
uory  suit.  On  his  boots  glittered  a  pair  of 
hand-cut  steel  spurs  trimmed  with  gold 
ornaments,  while  the  sadxlle  in  which  he 
gracefullv  sat  became  the  immediate 
envy  of  ever\-  man  that  cast  his  eye:- 
upon  it. 

Ti])ping  liis  hat  back  and  luojiping 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead  with  his 
band,  the  newcomer  looked  over  the 
crowd,  and  then  lightly  leaping  from  the 
saddle  and  tossing  the  bridle  rein  over 
his  horse's  herul  to  the  ground,  waved 
his  hand  in  a  general  invitation  for 
everybody  to  come  in  and  ''h;.ve  some- 
thing." 

As  one  man  the  crowd  moved  toward 
the  dugout.  Suddenly  "Windy"  Land- 
ers dropped  back,  and  crooking  his  fin- 
ger to  two  stragglers  by  the  saloon  door, 
stepped  over  to  the  foam-covered  horse 
and  examined  it  carefidly,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  to  the  two  men  with 
him  certain  marks  op  the  animal. 
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It  was  several  moments  before  the 
stranger  emerged  from  the  dugout.  When 
he  did  so,  observing  the  attention  his 
outfit  was  receiving,  he  stepped  to  his 
horse's  head  and,  patting  the  animal's 
neck  afifectionately,  he  remarked  to  the 
deputy : 

"He's  a  dandy,  ain't  he?  And  he's  as 
good  as  he  looks  for  all  day." 

Then,  suddenly  addressing  the  throng 
tiiat  had  gathered  about,  he  added : 

"Don't  any  of  you  fellows  v/ant  to  buy 
him  and  the  outfit  cheap?" 

The  deputy  winked  at  his  neighbor, 
then  asked :  "What  vo'  askin'  for  the 
outfit," 

"I'll  take  a  hundred  and  fifty,"  an- 
swered the  stranger.  "It's  worth  twice 
that.  The  saddle  is  worth  half  what 
I  ask,  but  to  show  you  I  ain't  a  short 
horn,  I'll  throw  in  these  pretties  with  the 
bunch." 

He  stooped  and  unbuckled  the  spurs 
from  his  boots  and  tossed  one  in  the 
crowd  and  handed  the  other  to  the  dep- 
uty to  examine. 

"Windy"  glanced  at  the  spur  careless- 
ly and  turned  and  whispered  something 
in  another's  ear.  The  next  moment  he 
stepped  in  front  of  the  stranger,  and, 
thrusting  his  gun  under  his  nose,  with 
a  curse  commanded  him  to  throw  up  his 
hands. 

The  stranger  did  not  move.  In  fact, 
he  seemed  not  to  have  heard  the  com- 
mand until  he  dropped  his  eyes  upon  the 
officer  and  calmly  asked:  "Will  you  be 
so  condescendinglv  kind,  my  friend,  as 
to  tell  me  what  for?" 

"Because  I  sav  so,"  roared  the  deputy ; 
"that's  why,  an'  be  quick  about  it  and 
don't  look  so  sassy  neither,  ef  you  air 
a  extry  perty  feller  to  be  stealin'  hosses." 
He  suddenly  scanned  the  stranger  from 
head  to  foot,  then  with  a  sneer,  added: 
"You  air  shore  perty — an'  you  may  be 
nice,  but  you  needn't  to  start  no  chin 
wind  now  about  how  nice  you  be,  fer 
ef  they  is  any  kind  of  a  varmint  'Windy' 
Landers  knows  when  he  sets  his  peepers 
on  it,  it's  a  hossthief  like  yo' — " 

As  the  last  words  fell  from  the  dep- 
uty's lips,  the  stranger's  arm  shot  out 
and  the  officer  went  staggering  back 
against  the  wall  of  bystanders.     In  an 


instant  he  was  again  on  his  feet,  and 
but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
crowd  would  have  had  his  gun  upon 
the  stranger,  who  stood  with  arms  fold- 
ed calmly  surveying  him. 

"You  done  something,  didn't  you?" 
he  roared  as  he  recovered  his  breath 
and  spat  out  a  mouthful  of  bloovl  and 
teeth.  Jerking  a  pair  of  handcufifs  from 
his  coat  pocket,  the  deputy  again  cover- 
ed the  stranger  with  his  gun  and,  order- 
ing several  of  the  crowd  to  assist  him, 
quickly  had  him  manacled.  As  he  fin- 
ished, he  said,  "You  won't  be  so  perty 
when  'Windy'  gets  through  with  you." 

In  vain  the  stranger  protested  against 
the  indignity  thrust  upon  him.  The  dep- 
uty paid  no  attention  to  his  story  of 
where  he  had  purchased  the  horse  or 
his  ofifer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any 
guard  necessary  to  accompany  him  to 
Wichita  Falls,  where  he  could  prove  his 
identity  and  property  right  to  the  animal 
he  rode. 

"  'Windy'  don't  need  no  help  in  'scort- 
in'  your  kind  nowhere,"  boasted  the  dep- 
uty. "An'  them  bracelets  wuz  made  fer 
hossthiefs  like  you.''  As  he  spoke  he 
reached  forth  and  slapped  the  stranger. 
Then,  turning  to  a  bystander,  he  ordered 
another  horse  brought  immediately. 

In  a  few  moments,  with  downcast  face 
and  temples  bursting  with  humiliation 
and  pent-up  wrath,  the  stranger  was 
placed  astride  the  deputy's  own  half- 
starved  pony  some  one  led  into  the  cir- 
cle. Announcing  that  he  was  going  to 
take  the  "hossthief  to  Wichita  Falls, 
Landers  mounted  the  stranger's  mag- 
nificent animal,  and,  settling  himself  in 
the  saddle  and  jabbing  the  horse  in  the 
flank  with  the  spurs  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated, he  turned  to  the  mob  of  by- 
standers and  sneeringly  remarked :  "The 
cuss  do  desarve  credit  fer  knowin'  what 
kind  of  a  boss  is  wuth  stealin/  don't  he 
boys  ?" 

The  stranger  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  man  and  his  lips  parted  thinly : 
"Give  me  a  chance  and  I'll  show  you 
that  I  deserve  credit  for  knocking  your 
contemptible  head  ofif  your  neck." 

The  officer  had  no  intention,  however, 
of  giving  his  prisoner  any  such  oppor- 
tunity.    With  a  menacing  gesture  with 
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his  gun  in  the  stranger's  face,  he  said : 

"Now,  my  perty  hossthief,  we're  go- 
in'  to  Wichita  Falls  an'  no  foolin'.  Gid- 
dap." 

He  kicked  the  horse  the  stranger  was 
mounted  upon  in  the  ribs  and  at  the 
same  time  put  the  steel  to  the  sorrel,  and 
the  two  soon  disappeared  from  the 
watching  eyes  of  the  crowds  on  the 
street  beyond  the  rude  board  dwellings 
that  outskirted  the  town. 

Far  away  the  Wagner  trail  stretches 
across  the  shimmering  and  sun-baked 
plains  from  Vernon  eastward.  Like  a 
great  white  scar  across  the  landscape,  it 
stretches  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
without  more  than  an  occasional  arroyo 
or  dry  creek  bed  to  break  its  interminable 
monotony.  For  fifty  miles  the  trail  tra- 
verses a  sun-blistered  and  wind-swept 
waste,  that,  at  that  time,  had  just  been 
fenced.  The  endless  miles  of  shimmer- 
ing wire  glistened  in  the  sun  in  unbroken 
continuity  save  for  an  occasional  cattle 
gate. 

Along  this  monotonous  rut  of  travel 
rode  the  officer  and  his  silent  prisoner 
hour  after  hour  without  exchanging  a 
word. 

A  low-lying  bank  of  blue  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  far  north  and  a  faint  breeze 
broke  the  oppressive,  suffocating  still- 
ness. Suddenly  the  stranger  lifted  his 
head,  and,  turning  toward  the  deputy, 
smiled. 

"I  reckon  I  am  wrong,''  he  said,  in  a 
voice  as  soft  as  a  w^oman's.  "I  reckon 
you've  done  the  right  thing  under^  the 
circumstances.  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to 
feel  sore,  but  the  idea  of  being  arrested, 
and,  particularly  of  being  handcuffed,  is 
something  horribly  humiliating  to  me. 
We'll  find  out  at'  the  Falls  that  every- 
thing is  all  right,  an'  I  reckon  I  might 
as  well  be  pleasant." 

"We  ain't  goin'  to  the  Falls,"  grunted 
the  deputy. 

The  stranger  eyed  his  companion 
closely,  but  said  nothing.  Suddenly  he 
gave  a  start,  as  he  noticed  a  deep  scar 
on  the  deputy's  neck.  A  vision  of  a 
few  vears  before  flashed  in  his  memory. 
The  attack  upon  a  girl  near  Waco.  Surely 
he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  man  he 


had  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  mob  and 
the  desperate  escape. 

"You  are  not  going  to  take  me  to 
Waco,''  laughed  the  stranger,  watching 
the  countenance  of  the  other.  "You 
haven't  any  hankering  to  get  back  there, 
have  you?" 

The  deputy  started  in  his  saddle  and 
whirled  to  confront  his  prisoner. 

"That  wouldn't  do.  Bill  Sanders,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger.  "But  don't  get 
nervous.  We're  in  the  same  boat  and  I 
ain't  got  anything  to  say  if  you  ain't; 
but  say,"  he  suddenly  broke  off  as  he 
pointed  across  the  deputy's  horse's  neck 
to  a  stretch  of  prairie  dog  country  they 
were  just  entering,  "is  there  any  truth 
in  the  story  that  rattlers  and  owls  live 
with  the  prairie  dogs  in  the  same  holes?. 
There  is  an  owl  now." 

The  officer  turned  his  eyes  m  the  di- 
rection indicated,  and  in  that  instant  felt 
a  tug  at  his  belt,  and,  the  next  second, 
was  "stupefied  to  find  himself  looking 
into  the  barrel  of  his  own  gun,  which 
the  stranger  had  wrenched  from  the  belt 
and  now  held  in  his  manacled  hands! 

"Up  with  your  hands,  you  coyote," 
demanded  the  stranger.  At  the  same 
time,  at  a  command,  both  horses  stopped 
in  their  tracks.  "If  you  make  a  move 
that  I  don't  tell  you  to  make,  I'll  make 
that  brain  pot  of  yours  look  like  a  meat 
block  in  sausage  time,  you  white-livered 
dog,"  continued  the  stranger.  His  face 
was  white  and  his  lips  trembled  with 
suppressed  passion,  as  he  ordered  the 
deputv  to  dismount  and  stand  with  his 
back  to  him. 

"Now,  take  that  handcuff  key  out  of 
your  pocket  and  toss  it  backward  over 
your  head,  and,  when  I  have  unlocked 
these  bracelets  and  thrown  them  in  front 
of  you,  I  want  you  to  pick  them  up  and 
go  over  to  that  wire  fence,  and,  putting 
Vour  left  hand  over  the  top  wire  and,; 
vour  right  arm  under  the  bottom  wire, 
snap  those  pretties  on  your  wrists,  and 
do  it  quick!     Start!" 

During  the  instructions,  the  officer 
writhed  like  a  serpent.  At  the  last  word, 
however,  which  was  emphasized _  by  a 
shot  that  sent  a  piece  of  lead  singing 
so  close   to  his  cheek  that  he   felt  the 
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wind  of  the  bullet,  he  nimbly  carried  out 
the  instructions. 

Turning  the  officer's  pony's  head  back 
toward  \'ernon,  the  stranger  gave  the 
animal  a  sharp  cut  with  a  quirt  and  then 
mounted  his  own  horse  and  rode  over 
to  the  side  of  the  wire-imprisoned  officer. 

"Now,  you  will  observe  that  I  am  at- 
taching this  key  to  those  bracelets  to 
my  watch  chain,  where  I  am  intending 
to  wear  it  as  a  watch  charm.  If  you 
ever  run  across  a  man  wearing  this  key 
you  will  know  it  is  me.  And,"  he  added, 
"when  you  see  me,  get  out  of  the  way, 
for  I  will  kill  you  on  sight — you  dog !" 

Then  turning  his  horse  back  into  the 
trail,  he  put  spurs  to  the  animal  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Late  the  following  afternoon  the  dep- 
uty's pony  straggled  into  Vernon,  well- 
nigh  beaten  out  in  the  fierce  northei 
that  had  been  raging  for  fifteen  hours. 
A  crowd  at  Hoefifel's  discovered  the  ani- 
mal behind  the  dugout.  In  half  an  hour 
twenty  men  were  mounted  and  riding 
eastward  along  the  Wagner  trail  in  the 
driving  sleet.  Just  as  night  was  about 
upon  them  a  faint  cry  by  the  side  of 
the   trail  attracted   the   attention   of   the 


leader  of  the  posse,  and  the  weak  and 
nearly  frozen  deputy  was  discovered  half 
standing,  half  hanging  to  the  ice-incrust- 
ed  wires. 

He  told  his  story.  Some  were  for 
leaviufT  him  where  he  was,  but  the  ma- 
jority  argued  his  release,  and  he  was 
carried  back  to  Vernon. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  "Windy" 
dropped  out  of  the  race  for  sheriff.  In- 
deed, on  his  recovery  from  the  freeze 
that  necessitated  the  an\putation  of  both 
fingers  and  toes,  the  daily  reminder  of 
his  boasted  ability  to  handle  a  "hoss- 
thief"  sincrle-handed,  made  life  so  mis- 
erable for  him  that  he  shortly  left  the 
country  just  in  time  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  Waco  parties  who,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  had  learned  of  his 
whereabouts. 

A  prominent  Oklahoma  City  lumber- 
man still  wears  on  his  watch  chain  a 
little  old  Steel  key  that  caused  his  friends 
often  to  wonder.  When  he  has  been 
asked  about  it,  he  simply  smiled  and  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  little  souvenir  he 
picked  up  in  the  earlv  Panhandle  days 
and  that  he  is  keping  it  for  a  friend  "un- 
til called  for." 


THE  PROOF  OF  MAN 

Transformation    of   the 
Clown    into    the    Hero 

By  EDGAR  WHITE 


^FLEN  FLYNT  was  a  law 
unto  her  own  sweet  will. 
At  I 8  she  had  adopted  a 
philosophy  of  life  which 
spelled  "Independence"  in 
capital  letters.  Defer- 
ence to  public  opinion  was  old  foggyism 
or  cowardice.  Individuality  removed 
the  poison  from  questionable  eccentrici- 
ties. To  do — to  dare  in  defiance  of 
what  others  might  think— that  was  the 


real  life.  Conventionality    was  the  moth- 
er of  a  boneless  breed. 

The  people  of  Hamilton  understood 
Helen's  way,  and  forgave  her  because 
she  was  too  beautiful  for  tight  reins. 
Then  her  father  was  a  millionaire,  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  down  to  the 
third  generation.  Used  as  they  were 
to  the  spoiled  child,  yet  the  good  folks 
of  the  staid  old  villagfe  were  a  trifle  sur- 
prised when  they  learned  she  had  gone 
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off  with  a  "Gaiety  Girl''  show,  which  had 
amused  the  bald  heads  a  few  nights  pre- 
vious. If  it  had  been  a  regular  troupe 
playing  something  fit  to  take  women  to 
it  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad.  But 
this  last  exhibition  was  the  rankest  of 
many  companies  using  the  name.  The 
"ladies"  were,  without  exception,  re- 
quired to  appear  in  tights,  and  to  retail 
such  alleged  witticisms  as  perverted 
masculinity  enjoys.  Helen  knew  all 
this,  because  Nixon,  the  clown,  had  tak- 
en her  to  one  side  and  quietly  informed 
her  before  she  signed  articles.  His 
large,  roughened  face  wore  a  look  of 
real  concern  as  he  tried  to  turn  the  no- 
vitiate back. 

"This  job  isn't  for  the  likes  of  you, 
Miss  Helen,"  he  said,  shaking  his  great 
head  deprecatingly. 

The  girl  flushed. 

"Is  the  clown  to  judge  of  my  abili- 
ty?" she  wanted  to  know.  . 

At  this  tiiuely  rebuke  a  shadow  cross- 
ed the  bror.d  face,  and  the  cap  and  bells 
withdrew. 

As  the  journey  westward  proceeded 
the  dark-mustached  manager  made  as- 
<5iduous  love  to  the  new  brilliant  in  his 
constellation.  The  attentions  of  the  man 
of  the  world  were  distinctly  gratifying 
to  the  maid  froiu  the  country.  In  all 
her  previous  life  she  had  never  beeti 
made  love  to  by  a  candidate  who  had  the 
proper  style.  This  elegant  gentlemaii 
before  whom  all  the  company  bent  the 
knee  was  her  ideal  of  manly  dignity  and 
accomplishment.  He     praised        her 

without  reservation,  which  showed  to 
her  his  good  judgment.  If  there  were 
sly  glances  behind  her  back  she  never 
saw  them.  The  girls  of  the  chorus 
were  very  friendly  in  their  rough-and- 
tumble  wav,  and  being  devoid  of  conven- 
tionality, Helen  enshrined  them  as  the 
only  comrades  worth  having. 

"They're  inclined  to  be  frolicsome," 
she  wrote  to  a  friend,  "but  they  are  true 
as  steel,  and  will  do  anything  for  me 
because  I  stand  close  to  the  manage- 
ment." 

Blessed  confidence  of  eighteen !  In 
perfect  harmony  all  human-kind  does 
homage  to  thy  state  !  The  flowers,  the 
birds  and  the  sunshine  were  created  for 


thy  service,  and  ask  no  greater  boon 
than  to  be  pressed  under  thy  dainty  feet. 

But  far  up  in  the  northern  town  of 
Cliff  Canyon  were  neither  flowers,  nor 
birds,  nor  sunshine.  Instead  there 
raged  a  terrible  epidemic  which  threat- 
ened to  depopulate  the  place.  The  com- 
pany canceled  its  date,  and  would  have 
hurried  through  without  stopping  but  for 
a  snow-slide  up  the  road.  The  show 
people  remained  in  their  car  on  a  side- 
track for  several  hours.  Before  the 
train  left  a  blue-coated  inspector  came 
aboard  and  examined  the  travelers. 

"This  person  here,"  he  said,  indicating 
Helen,  "will  have  to  stay." 

At  the  sinister  announcement  the 
crowd  melted  away  from  her  as  from 
one  with  leprosy.  Poor  princess  !  The 
rigors  of  the  Northern  winter  had  been 
too  much  for  her  tropical  soul  and  some- 
where along  the  line  the  smallpox  had 
found  the  subject.  The  little  woman 
looked  at  the  shrinking  forms,  and  es- 
pecially for  "one"  other.  But  he  came 
not.  With  sinking  heart  she  followed 
the  inspector  to  the  platform,  where  an 
ambulance  awaited.  Before  it  started 
a  large  coarse  face  peered  into  the  ve- 
hicle. 

"Miss  Flynt,"  said  Nixon,  "here  is 
Mr.  Delafield ;  would  you  like  to  see 
hiiu?" 

The  manager  stood  pale  and  trembling 
beside  the  big  clown,  and  looked  for  all 
the  workl  like  a  prisoner  on  the  way  to 
the  gallows.  The  exiled  actress  did  not 
sec  the  pistol  Nixon  held  in  his  hand,  but 
she  observed  the  terror  of  the  manager, 
and  God  gave  her  discernment. 

"No."  she  said,  calmlv ;  "I  do  nofr 
care  to  see  hiiu.  But.  my  friend" — with 
with  a  sad  smile  to  the  jester's  anxious 
face — "I  will  say  good-bye  to  you." 

"I  am  going  to  stay,"  said  Nixon,  sim- 
ply. 

The  tinsel  kingdom  of  lights  and  shad- 
ows never  presented  a  drearier  scene. 
As  the  ambulance  crunched  through  the 
snow  on  its  way  to  the  hospital  the  lone 
]iatient  saw  the  dreadful  yellow  signals 
flving  from  nearlv  every  other  house. 
Sleds  bearing  long  pine  boxes  hurried 
by,  and  doctors'  vehicles  darted  in  and 
out   of   the   side   streets.        Stout   hearts 
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those  that  could  labor  side  by  side  with 
death,  and  strive  to  undo  its  work. 

When  the  invalid  was  placed  on  the 
cot,  her  tired  eyes  looked  up  and  saw  a 
rough,  seamed  face  looking  down  into 
hers. 

"Oh,  my  friend  !''  she  exclaimed  ;  "are 
ybu  not  afraid?" 

He  smiled  in  his  great  good-natured 
way.  Then  he  placed  his  finger  on  his 
marked  cheek  and  she  understood. 

"I  can  be  of  help  here."  he  said ; 
"they've  put  me  on  the  staff  and  I'll  see 
you  every  day." 

He  was  wonderfully  tender  and  sooth- 
ing, this  big  clown,  whose  mission  had 
been  to  make  people  laugh.  The  very 
sight  of  his  broad  mouth  and  comical 
face  brought  smiles  to  wan  lips.  His 
voice  was  like  a  caress.  The  big  hands 
were  as  soft  as  a  woman's,  and  as  gen- 
tle. They  said  he  did  not  sleep,  yet 
he  never  seemed  weary.  Having  been 
under  the  rod  of  the  malady  himself,  he 
knew  what  to  do.  Under  her  long  lash- 
es the  actress  followed  the  big  form  as 
it  moved  around  the  ward  and  added 
to  her  philosophy  "the  reproof  of 
chance." 

Through  the  long  cold  nights  and 
the  sunless  days  of  the  bleak  land  of  the 
North  the  girl  patient  fought  ofif  the 
enemy,  her  hand  clutching  that  of  her 
resbliite  friend  when  the  battle  was  go- 
ing hard.  By  night  or  day,  when 
trouble  came,  an  intuition  brought  him 
to  her  side  and  together  they  looked  in- 
to the  gaunt  face  beneath  the  cowl  and 
smiled. 

Long  before  recovery  she  knew  she 
loved  him  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
woman's  soul.  And  she  knew  he  would 
never  tell  her.  He  began  to  talk  of  her 
return  to  her  folks,  and  was  surprised 
that  she  listened  indifferently.  But  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  the  long  jour- 
ney. A  business  friend  in  St.  Louis 
advanced  him  some  money.  He  care- 
fully bundled  her  up  and  looked  after 
her  as  a  mother  would  a  child.  She 
stood  the  trip  well,  but  as  they  approach- 
ed Hamilton  showed  some  nervousness. 
Six  months  ago  what  people  said  mat- 
tered little.       But  of  late  she  had  taken 


up  with  a  creed  that  had  revolutionized 
her  principles.  She  now  feared  that  a 
step  too  far  had  been  taken.  Her  fath- 
er had  not  written,  and  was  possibly  a 
bit  irritated,  but  he  would  forgive,  of 
course.  Her  dead  mother's  spirit  would 
plead  for  her. 

The  cab  drove  up  the  walk  and  the 
clown  assisted  the  prodigal  up  the  broad 
stone  steps.  A  new  servant  let  them 
in  the  drawing  room  and  went  for  the 
master.  As  the  tall,  spare-built  man 
entered  the  girl  threw  aside  her  shawl 
and  ran  to  him  with  outstretched  arms. 

"Father"  she  cried. 

He  frowned  and  drew  back,  fearing 
contamination.  Nixon  who  had  stood  in 
a  dark  recess,  moved  out. 

"I  have  no  daughter,"  said  Flynt, 
coldly. 

The  girl  arose  to  her  feet  and  looked 
at  him  with  wild,  staring  eyes. 

"Father,  don't  you  know  me?" 

There  was  a  world  of  agony  in  the 
strangely  altered  voice.  Flynt  stepped 
to  the  call-bell,  and  his  man-at-arms 
responded. 

"Show  these — these  people  out,"  he 
said,  and  started  to  leave  the  room.  Nix- 
on stood  in  the  way. 

"Just  a  word,  Mr.  Flynt,"  he  said ; 
"you  must  be  fair,  you  know.  The  girl 
has  been  sick." 

The  stern  man  frowned. 

"William,"  he  said  to  the  butler,  "will 
you  show  these  people  out?" 

"These  people  will  go  out  when  I've 
said  my  little  piece,  Mr.  Flynt,"  said  the 
clown,  as  he  determinedly  shut  the  door, 
and  moved  a  warning  hand  toward 
"William."  "This  girl,  your  daughter, 
has  been  ill  in  a  Northern  town,  she  was 
deserted  by  the  show  people — " 

"All  but  one,  father,"  turning  to  the 
big  man  with  shining  eyes  that  expressed 
more  than  words. 

"She  was  deserted  by  the  show  peo- 
ple," repeated  Nixon,  "and  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  in  the  hospital.  But  the 
Merciful  One  brought  her  'round,  and 
now  she's  come  back  to  be  your  daugh- 
ter again  and  to  take  care  of  you." 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?"  asked 
Flynt,  in  metallic  tones. 
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Nixon  looked  around  helpless.  Helen 
raised  her  head  proudly. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said, 
bowing  to  the  head  of  the  house;  "I've 
made  a  mistake ;  you  are  not  my  father. 
Come,  Mr.  Nixon." 

She  walked  over  and  laid  her  arm 
confidently  into  that  of  the  giant. 

"Just  one  word  more,  Mr.  Flynt," 
said  Nixon,  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face ;  "not  one  cent  of  your  money  will 
ever  go  to  Helen  here?" 

"Certainly  not,  sir ;  if  that  has  been  in 
your  thoughts  you  may  as  well  forget 
it.     She  will  never  get  a  penny  of  mine." 

A  happy  smile  illumined  the   face  of 


the  man  who  had  been  a  clown,  but  who 
now  had  the  appearance  of  a  soldier. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  simply. 
Then  bending  over  the  girl  he  whispered : 

"Now,  little  one,  I  can  tell  you  what's 
been  on  my  mind  since  I  first  laid  eyes  on 
you.  I  may  not  say  it  as  nice  as  they 
do  on  the  stage — truth  is,  I'm  a  sorry 
blunderer  at  anything — but  you  shall  un- 
derstand when  I  say  that  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart  the  clown  loves 
you !" 

She  smiled  and  held  her  lips  to  his. 

"I've  known  it  all  these  months,  Ned,  " 
she  whispered,  "but  I  can  listen  to  your 
telling  it  every  hour  of  the  day." 


PROBLEMS  OF  "YE  OLDEN  TYME" 


By  HORACE  G.  COWAN 


STATESMEN  and  legisla- 
tors fondly  dream  that 
they  have  to  deal  with 
modern  and  up-to-date 
problems,  and  that  their 
laws  and  plans  of  settle- 
ment of  trusts,  mergers  and  communi- 
ties of  interests  on  the  one  hand,  and 
labor  unions,  strikes  and  boycotts  on  the 
other  hand,  embrace  and  set  forth  the 
very  latest  thought  and  the  most  efficient 
agencies  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems 
of  the  day. 

But  a  glance  backward  might  reveal 
conditions  of  business  and  industrial  life 
in  past  centuries  akin  to  those  prevailing 
now,  and  remedies  for  the  evils  of  busi- 
ness combinations  and  labor  troubles 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  acts  of  law- 
makers of  long  ago. 

The  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  of 
England,  was  marked  by  disturbances  of 
various  sorts,  caused  by  questions  re- 
lating to  the  reformation  of  religion,  the 
settlement  of  the  succession,  and  wars 
with  foreign  nations.      But  not  the  least, 


perhaps,  of  the  troubles  of  the  times 
were  the  internal  discords  created  both 
by  certain  dealers  in  foodstufifs  combin- 
ing and  agreeing  to  advance  the  prices 
of  their  commodities,  and  the  working- 
men  associating  themselves  together  to 
obtain  higher  wages  and  shorter  work- 
ing days. 

So  critical  was  the  situation  that  Par- 
liament felt  bound  to  act  for  the  good 
of  the  realm,  and,  therefore,  in  1548, 
passed  the  following  act,  which  is  cop- 
ied from  an  old  record  : 
"AN  ACTE  TOWCHINGE  VICTUAL- 
LERS AND  HANDYCRAFTES 

MEN. 
"Forasmuche  as  of  late  days  diverse 
sellers  of  vittayles,  not  contented  withe 
moderate  and  reasonable  gayne,  but 
myndinge  to  have  and  to  take  for  their 
vittayles  so  muche  as  lyste  them,  have 
conspyred  and  coveted  together  to  sell 
their  vittels  at  unreasonable  price ;  and 
lykewise  Artificers  handycraftes  men  and 
labourers  have  made  confederacyes 
pmyses  (promises),  and  have  sworn  mu- 
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tual  othes  not  onlye  that  they  shoiikle  not 
meddle  one  withe  another's  worke,  and 
pforme  (perform)  and  fynishe  that  an- 
other hathe  begone,  but  also  to  consti- 
tute and  appoynt  hovve  muche  worke 
they  shoulde  doe  in  a  daye,  and  what 
howers  and  tymes  they  shall  worke, 
contrarie  to  the  Laws  and  statutes  of  this 
Realme,  to  the  greate  hurte  and  ympov- 
erishment  of  the  Kinge's  Majesties  sub- 
jectes. 

L  For  Reformacion  thereof  it  is  or- 
deyned  and  enacted  by  the  Kinge.  our 
Soveraigne  Lorde,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
ons  in  their  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authoritie  of  the  same, 
that  yf  any  Bochers,  Bruers,  Bakers, 
Poulters,  cooks,  Costerdmongers,  or 
Frewterers,  shall  at  any  tyme  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  Marche  next  com- 
ynge,  conspire  covcnnte  promyse  or 
make  any  othes  that  they  shall  not  sell 
their  vittelles  but  at  certen  prices;  or  yf 
any  Artificers  workmen  or  laborers  doe 
conspire  covennte  or  promyse  together 
or  make  any  othes  that  they  shall  not 
make  or  doe  tlieir  workes  but  at  a  cer- 
teyne  jM'ice  and  rate,  or  shall  not  enter- 
price  or  t  ike  upon  them  to  fynishe  that 
another  hathe  begone,  or  shall  not  doe 
but  a  certen  worke  in  a  daye,  or  shall 
not  worke  but  at  certain  howers  and 
tymes  that  then  everie  person  so  cons]iir- 
ing  covennti nge  swearinge  or  oft'endinge 
being  lawfullye  convicte  thereof  bv  wit- 
nes  confession  or  otherwise,  sliall  forfeit 


for  the  first  offence  tenne  pounds  to  the 
King's  Highness,  and  yf  he  have  suffi- 
cient to  paye  the  same  and  doe  also  pave 
the  same  within  sixe  dayes  next  after  his 
conviction,  or  ells  shall  suffer  for  the 
firste  offence  twentie  dayes  ymprison- 
ment.  and  shall  onely  have  bread  and 
water  for  his  sustenance ;  and  for  the 
seconde  offence  shall  forfeyte  twentie 
pounds  to  the  Kinge,  yf  he  have  suffi- 
cient to  paye  the  same  and  doe  paye  the 
same  within  sixe  dayes  next  after  his 
conviccion,  or  ells  shall  suffer  of  tlie 
seconde  offence  punyshment  of  the  pil- 
lorye." 

Of  the  success  of  this  law  in  settling 
the  questions  at  issue  we  have  no  infor- 
mation, but  of  its  impartiality  in  dealing 
alike  with  "sellers  of  vittaylcs"  and 
"handycraftes  men"  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  trust  magnate  and  the 
striking  laborer  received  the  same  "pun- 
yshment."' 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  senti- 
ment to-day  on  the  part  of  law  makers 
and  others  that  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  trusts  and  the  labor  unions,  the  man 
who  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  and  he  wIk^ 
misappropriates  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  trust  funds  should  stand  on  the 
same  footing  before  the  law.  And  all 
who  are  considering  this  ]:)roblem,  and 
are  working  to  bring  about  a  "square 
deal"  with  all  classes  of  citizens,  might 
do  well  to  consult  the  "actes"  of  the 
parliament  of  Edward  A^I. 


'T^\\'0  paths  hath  Love  for  entering  lovers'  feet, 
^  And  one  is  broad  and  fair  and  verv  swei-t, 

f\u(]  every  grace  of  song  and  flower  hath  ; 
The  other  is  a  straight  and  narrow  path 
Wherv  stones  and  brambles  choke  the  bitter  way. 
And  songs  it  hath,  but  never  one  is  gav. 
And  some  who  enter  arc  with  roses  bound, 
And  some  with  thorns,  but  none  may  go  uncrowned  ; 
And  yet,  both  ways  are  thronged  with  eager  feet. 
And  voices,  gay  and  sad,  chant — Love  is  sweet. 


Jlciiricttii    L'hristidii    Jrric'Jif. 


SI 

Fidelity  and   Sagacity  of  the 
Dog    of    the    Frozen     North 

By  GRACE  TALBOT 


"Loyal    and    true,    it    cometh    to    abide; 

A  love  that  needeth  neither  oath  nor  priest, 

The  love  of  beast  for  man  and  man  for  beast, 

Then  Poet,  plan  it  in  Love's  catalogue, 

His  love  for  me  and  mine  for  my  old  dog." 

IJT(  )R1ES  of  coura.^c  and 
ciidiirance  of  hardship  bv 
man  frequently  d  rift 
down  to  Its  from  the 
frozen  North.  But  not  so 
often  do  we  liear  of  the 
courage,  sagacity  and  hardihood  of  man's 
best  friend  in  that  desolate  region — the 
dog. 

Without  the  dog,  man  would  be  a 
helpless  creature  there,  for  the  animal 
affords  him  the  means  of  getting  from 
l')1ace  to  i)lace  and  sometimes  the  life 
of  the  man  depends  ui)on  the  keen,  un- 
erring instinct  of  the  dog. 

Si  was  a  Malamute.  His  mother  was 
a  Huskie ;  that  is,  half  dog.  half  wolf. 

When  an  epidemic  of  fever  devastat- 
ed the  camp  of  Eskimo  where  Si  was 
born  he  made  his  way  to  the  cam]) 
of  the  white  man  at  Port  Safety,  and 
W'yckham,  a  big-hearted  prospector,  see- 
ing the  gaunt,  shaggy  pttp,  hopelessly 
searching  for  something  to  eat,  tossc.l 
him  a  dried  fish.  The  Malamute  showed 
his  a])preciation  of  this  kindness  by 
promptly  adopting  Wyckham  as  his  mas- 
ter, who  christened  him  Si  in  memory  of 
the  defunct  Siwashes.  When  Si  thus 
installed  himself  without  further  for- 
mality in  Wyckham's  camp,  Wyckham 
was  so  impressed  from  the  beginning  by 
the  Aialamute's  audacity  and  bravado,  he 
at  once  set  about  trainiu:;!;-  him  as  leader 
of  his  sledge  dogs.  vSi  proved  a  very  a])t 
pupil,  and  soon  mastered  the  meaning  of 
"Gee!"  "Haw!"  and  Whoa!"  even  to  the 
garbled  "IMiish  on !"  corrupted  from  the 


French   "Marche  on!"  of  the   Canadian 
tra])pers. 

W'yckham  was  i)roud  of  his  five  dogs, 
and  he  trained  them  to  run  in  harness  in 
this  order:  Si  was  the  leader  and  the 
"boss  of  the  outfit"  ;  Ntiyuck  came  next, 
a  full-blooded  Malamute;  Roxie.  half 
Malamute,  half  Shepherd,  was  third; 
Sport,  half  .Malamute,  half  hound,  fol- 
lowed Roxie,  and  Brownie,  half  Mala- 
mute, half  St.  Bernard,  was  the  wheel 
dog. 

The  Alalamutes  weigh  about  forty-five 
pounds  each,  but  the}-  can  pull  four  times 
their  own  weight  on  a  level  trail.  Si's 
wolfish  cunning  was  likely  to  manifest 
itself  at  any  time,  but  it  was  in  climbing 
hills  that  his  "cussedness,"  as  Wyckham 
called  it,  was  particularly  predominant. 
When  half  way  up  a  hill  with  a  loaded 
sledge,  with  Wyckham  trud,L;ing  behind 
and  pushing  stremiouslv.  Si  would  de- 
cide suddenly  to  take  a  rest ;  whereupon, 
he  deliberately  would  sit  down  in  his 
harness  and  look  around  as  much  as  lo 
say,  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
al)()Ut  it,  old  man  ?'' 

(  )be(lience  to  the  leader  is  the  law 
of  the  Malanuites;  so,  following  Si's  ex- 
ample, the  other  dogs  would  sit  down, 
too,  and  W\'ckham  cotild  stamp  and 
swear  and  shout  "Mush  on!"  imtil  he 
was  black  in  the  face,  not  a  dog  would 
budge  until  Si  was  ready  to  move.  He 
seemed  to  know  Wyckham  dared  not  lose 
his  hold  on  the  sledge  lest  it  slide  back- 
wards down  the  hill.  At  such  times 
Wyckham  was  positive  he  could  discern 
the  gleam  of  sardonic  triumph  in  the  eyes 
which  vSi  blinked  at  him  from  his  com- 
fortable distance  as  leader. 

Then  there  were  times  in  camo  when 
the  wolf  in  Si  would  crop  out.  He  was 
the  onl\-  aniiiial  allowed  inside  the  cabin 
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and  he  would  not  permit  any  other  dog 
so  much  a::,  to  ])ush  his  nose  over  the 
threshold.  His  favorite  lounging  place 
opposite  the  door  enabled  him  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  all  newcomers. 

In  February  of  the  winter  of  1900 
Wyckham  was  obliged  to  make  a  trip 
from  Council  City  to  Nome,  120  miles, 
on  business.  He  loaded  his  sledge  with 
food  for  himself  and  the  dogs,  an  axe, 
a  hatchet  and  the  various  articles  neces- 
sary for  such  a  trip,  and  harnessed  his 
dogs.  The  summer  trail  that  cut  across 
the"  hills  and  followed  Solomon  river  was 
impassable  now,  so  Wyckham  was 
obliged  to  take  the  winter  trail  along 
the  Neuklak  river  to  Fish  river,  down 
Fish  river  to  the  Kushablok,  up  the 
Kushablok  and  over  the  divide  at  its 
head ;  then  on  down  Allen  creek  to  Top- 
kok  on  the  coast.  The  weather  being 
clear  and  cold,  40  degrees  below  zero, 
the  journey  to  Topkok  was  made  in  good 
time.  Leaving  Topkok  at  5  in  the  morn- 
ing, Wyckham  pushed  on  toward  his  des- 
tination. From  Topkok  the  trail  mean- 
dered along  the  beach  to  Solomon, 
then  to  Port  Safety  and  beyond  to  Nome. 

The  dogs  traveled  well  and  Wyckham 
ran  behind  congratulating  himself  on 
the  speed  with  which  he  was  going  over 
the  ground. 

Presently  the  wind  began  to  blow  and 
a  fearful  blizzard  swept  down  from  the 
north.  These  blizzards  are  frequent  dur- 
ing an  Alaskan  winter,  and  blow  for 
hours  with  awful  fury.  The  wind  picked 
up  the  loose  snow  and  drove  it  violently 
against  the  lone  traveler  and  his  team. 
The  storm  increased  and  struck  him  with 
such  force  he  could  scarcely  stand.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  and  Wyckham  thought 
he  ought  to  be  nearing  Solomon ;  but  he 
had  lost  his  bearings  entirely  and  he 
could  not  tell  where  he  was.  He  was 
tired  and  hungry  and  thirsty,  but  he 
dared  not  stop  to  snatch  a  bite  of  lunch- 
eon lest  he  freeze  in  his  tracks.  He  shout- 
ed encouragingly  to  the  dogs,  but  the 
roar  of  the  storm  was  so  great  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  make  him- 
self heard. 

Darkness  came  on  and  Wvckham  be- 
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gan  to  despair.  He  could  no  longer  see 
the  dogs  ahead  of  hiiu,  and  the  horror 
of  the  situation  grew  apace  as  he  real- 
ized that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
make  out  where  they  were  going.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  they  were  traveling 
out  to  sea  or  turning  in  over  the  tundra 
that  led  up  into  the  hills.  Either  way 
meant  certain  death,  and  to  stop  run- 
ning meant  death  bv  freezing.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do.  and  that  was 
to  push  on  and  trust  to  Si  to  keep  the 
trail. 

Wyckham  became  so  weak  from  hun- 
g-er  and  fatigue  he  could  hardly  run,  yet 
he  dared  not  stop.  His  flagging  energy 
was  aroused  by  a  sound  that  penetrated 
the  roar  of  the  storm  and  filled  him  with 
new  alarm.  The  dogs  began  to  howl. 
It  was  a  weird,  long-drawn  out  wail  of 
protest.  They  were  tired,  and  when  the 
leader  weakens  or  betrays  the  slightest 
weakness  during  a  long,  hard  run  the 
Malamutes  stop  short,  skurry  around  be- 
hind the  sledge  on  the  side  away  from 
the  wind,  curl  up  in  round,  bushy  balls 
and  refuse  to  budge  until  the  storm  is 
over. 

Wyckham  summoned  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  and  shouted  desperately  at 
intervals,  "Si!  Si!  Mush  on!  Mush 
on!" 

Something  of  the  despair  in  the  mas- 
ter's voice  must  have  reached  the  ears 
of  the  leader  of  the  tired  team,  for  there 
was  a  tightening  of  the  tugs  and  the 
sledge  moved  steadily  onward,  while 
Wyckham  gripped  the  bars  and  pushed 
and  perspired  in  his  furs. 

"God  help  me  now,"  he  muttered.  "It's 
up  to  Si  to  keep  the  trail  and  get  me  out 
of  this.  If  he  fails  me  I  see  my  finish, 
and  that  before  long." 

Drowsiness  was  slowly  stealing  over 
him.  numbing  every  faculty.  Thick 
blackness  was  all  about  him  and  tiic 
storm  raged  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the 
North  were  let  loose.  Wyckham 
stumbled  on,  confused  and  despairing. 
He  felt  sure  they  were  driving  out  to 
sea  over  the  ice  fields,  because  they  had 
been  traveling  so  many  hours  and  had 
not  arrived  anywhere.      They  had  prob- 
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ably  passed  Solomon  in  the  blackness, 
and  any  step  might  now  precipitate  them, 
sledge  and  traveler,  over  an  ice  cliff  into 
the  sea,  cold  and  fathomless. 

Suddenly  the  sledge  made  a  plunge 
forward  and  plunged  down  an  embank- 
ment. '  ' 

"My  God,  the  game's  up  now!"  was 
Wyckham's  last  conscious  thought  as  he 
pitched  forward  and  sank  down  over- 
come with  deadly  faintness. 

Then  a  flood  of  golden  light  streamed 
down  upon  him  as  Meyers  threw  open 
the  door  of  his  road  house  at  Port  Safety, 
and,  pulling  Wyckham  from  the  top  of 
the  sledge,  carried  him  into  the  living 
room  of  the  house.  Wyckham  afterward 
declared  that  he  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  died,  and  by  some  extraordi- 
nary good  luck  St.  Peter  pulled  him  into 
the  pearly  gates  of  Heaven  itself.  When 
he  "came  to"  and  St.  Peter  had  resolved 
himself  into  the  keeper  of  the  road  house, 
he  discovered  that  Meyers  had  unhar- 
nessed the  dogs  and  they  sprawled  ex- 
haustedly  upon  the  floor,  mouths  open, 
tongues  lolling-  out. 

When  Wyckham  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, thanks  to  the  hot  coffee  and 
stimulants  administered  by  Meyers  and 
his  rotund  wife,  he  crawled  over  to  hi§ 
dogs  and  took  Si  in  his  arms.     He  blub- 


bered over  him  like  a  baby  as  he  picked 
off  the  ice  with  trembling  fingers,  for 
each  dog  was  coated  with  snow  and  ice 
from  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  bushy  tail 
on  the  side  against  which  the  storm  had 
been  driving.  Si  licked  his  master's 
hand  and  winked  his  one  available  eye, 
and  the  master  and  the  faithful  Mala- 
nuite  sealed  a  compact  to  love  and  cher- 
ish each  other  forever,  judging  froip  the 
number  and  warmth  of  the  caresses  thev 
lavished  upon  each  other  that  night. 

Wyckham  ordered  fresh  meat  for  all 
the  dogs,  to  the  amazement  of  Meyers 
and  his  good  wife,  and  cheerfully  paid 
sixteen  dollars  for  the  dinner  served  to 
his  four-footed  companions. 

The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Nome 
and  transacted  his  business.  The  re- 
turn trip  to  Council  City  was  made  with- 
out incident;  and,  when  he  reached  his 
own  camp.  Si  was  pensioned.  He  has 
never  pulled  a  pound  since,  but  lives  at 
his  ease  and  wears  a  collar  upon  which 
is  engraved.  "This  nervy,  cussed  brute 
saved  my  life.  Wyckham" — that  be- 
ing the  crude  but  sincere  expression  of 
his  gratitude.  Si  takes  his  privileges,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  although  only  a 
dog,  he  is  dearer  to  Wyckham  than  any 
other  living  creature  that  crossed  his 
path  in  the  cold  and  frozen  North. 


AUTHOR  OF  "WONDER  STORIES" 

Life   and   Character  of 
a  Great  Danish  Writer 

By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


IIKN  reading  a  story  we 
rarely  stop  to  bestow  a 
])assing  thought  upon  tlie 
writer.  And  }et  often 
the  life  of  the  man  or 
woman  behind  the  story  is 
interesting.  For  example,  the  life  of 
that  delightful  writer,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  is  as  interesting  as  any  fairy 
tale  that  even  he  ever  wrote,  he  himself 
having  a])tly  styled  it  a  "wonder  story." 
He  has,  to  be  sure,  like  most  great  writ- 
ers, embodied  nuich  of  his  own  expe- 
rience in  his  stories.  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," for  instance,  is  a  transparent  alle- 
gory, he  being  the  "ugly  duckling"  hiiri- 
self ;  for  in  spite  of  his  beautiful  name 
and  ecpially  beautiful  character  and  gen- 
ius, Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  not, 
as  a  child,  either  beautiful  in  person  or 
graceful  in  manner,  and,  being  sensitive 
besides,  though  not  at  all  ill-natured,  he 
sufifered  when  taunted  with  his  defects, 
as  he  sometimes  was  by  thoughtless  and 
cruel  persons.  He  who  has  brought  the 
rinishine  into  so  many  children's  lives 
bv  his  stories  was  not  without  shadow  in 
his  own. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  an  only 
child,  of  verv  ])oor  parents,  was  born  in 
the  ancient  city  of  ( )densc,  Denmark,  in 
in  1805.  PTis  father,  a  shoemaker,  was 
a  man  of  a  highly  gifted,  jjoetical  mind, 
and  his  mother  a  sunny-tempered,  i^ious 
w^oman.  He  inherited  the  best  traits  of 
both  parents.  He  also  partlv  inherited 
from  both,  and  partlv  imbibed  from  his 
surroundings,  a  goodly  fund  of  those  tra- 
ditional songs,  stories,  and  leoends  which 
are  so  abundant  in  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Denmark,  especiallv  among  the 
peasantry,  and  many  of  which  he  aftei- 
wards  bequeathed  to  the  world  in  the 
form  of  his  "Wonder  Stories." 

The  Danish  peasants  were  supersti- 
tions, and  had  a  great  manv  omens.  The 


striking  fulfillment  of  some  of  these,  re- 
lating to  .Andersen  himself,  is  illustrated 
by  an  incident  of  his  infancy.  "When 
I  was  taken  to  be  baptized,"  he  writes, 
"I  cried  so  loudly  that  the  preacher,  who 
was  a  passionate  man,  said,  'The  young 
one  screams  like  a  cat,'  which  words  niy 
mother  never  forgot.  A  poor  peasant. 
Cjomar,  who  stood  as  godfather,  consoled 
her  in  the  meantime  by  saying  that  the 
louder  I  cried  as  a  child  all  the  more 
beautifully  should  I  sing  when  I  grew 
older."  And  he  did  become  a  singer- 
in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word. 

lUit  the  poverty  in  which  the  child's 
first  years  were  passed  was  depressing, 
gloomy,  uncanny.  His  parents  lived  in 
a  little  top-story  room,  which  also  served 
for  his  father's  shoe-shop.  The  scantv 
furniture  included  but  a  single  bedstead, 
made  bv  his  father's  own  hands  of  tim- 
l)er  which  had  once  been  the  bier  of  a 
nobleman,  and  which  was  still  ornament- 
ed with  the  crepe.  Shut  in  by  the  four 
walls  of  that  one  little  room  from  the 
great,  l)eautiful  world  out  of  doors,  with- 
out either  playground  or  playmates,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  mind  of  this  imagi- 
native child  should,  even  then,  have  bus- 
ied itself  in  conjuring  up  scenes  and 
companions  from  fairyland?  Yet  some 
rays  from  without  penetrated  the  gloom, 
and  the  child's  mind,  flower-like,  made 
the  most  of  them.  The  jiictures  on  the 
wall  cheered  him,  and  the  want  of  play- 
mates was  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  companionship  of  his  fond  parents, 
who,  so  far  as  their  means  would  allow, 
indulged  him  in  all  his  wishes.  They 
would  carry  him  on  their  strolls  into  the 
country  on  fair  Sunday  afternoons  in 
summer,  and  would  take  him  frecpiently 
to  visit  his  mother's  vegetable  garden, 
which,  though  merely  a  large  wooden 
chest  filled  with  earth  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  was  \et  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
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tlie  child's  existence.  And  in  some  of 
his  stories  he  tells  us  it  still  blossoms. 
Sometimes  out  in  this  little  roof  garden 
the  child,  true  to  Gomar's  prediction, 
would  sing  "like  the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate,''  and  then  the  neighbors  would  go 
to  their  windows  and   listen. 

As  soon  as  little  Hans  Christian  was 
old  enough,  his  father,  whose  own  de- 
sire for  an  education  had  been  unfulfilled, 
started  him  to  school.  But  his  school 
days  were  soon  cut  short  b_y  the  death  of 
his  father,  his  mother  finding  it  necessary 
to  put  hiiu  at  some  kind  of  work  to  help 
earn  a  living.  Employment  was  found 
for  him  in  a  factory.  Here,  however, 
his  stay  was  short.  The  factory  hands 
found  out  the  first  day  that  he  could  sin,p 
beautifully,  and  easily  prevailed  upon 
him  to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  powers. 
When  he  commenced  singing  the  looms 
all  stopped.  Thus  the  first  few  days 
were  passed  very  agreeably  ;  but  his  com- 
[lanions  soon  grew  rude,  and  he  ran 
awav.  His  good  mother  approving  his 
action,  he  never  went  back.  Here  we 
have  another  notable  instance  of  the  path 
of  duty  proving  also  the  path  not  only 
to  happiness,  but  to  glory.  Had  he  re- 
mained at  the  factory  and  fallen  in  with 
the  practices  of  his  evil  companions, 
the  world  would  probably  never  have 
heard  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Another  incident  which  hai)i)ened 
.•i.hont  this  lime  illi'st-a'ed  t'rc  boy's  re- 
li'^ious  bei^t  ;md  imrlic't  trust  in  God,, 
which  still  chan'ct  rizcd  him  when  a 
man.  "Sometinx-s  rlnring  the  harvest," 
he  sav-,  "m\-  mnther  wc'it  into  the  fields 
to  glean.  i  acco'vi^anied  her,  and  we 
went,  like  K'uth  in  the  Hible.  to  glean  in 
ihv  rich  fields  of  Imviz  (  )ne  dav  we 
went  to  a  I'lace.  the  badifi^  of  which  was 
well  known  for  being  ;>  man  of  rude  and 
sava'^e  disi:)osition.  We  saw  him  com- 
ing with  a  huue  whip  in  his  hand,  and 
inv  mother  and  all  the  others  ran  awav. 
I  had  wooden  shoes  on  my  bare  feet,  and 
in  luy  haste  T  lost  th.ese,  and  then  the 
thorns  pri'd~-ed  nc  ^o  that  T  conM  not 
run.  and  thus  was  left  behind  and  alone. 
The  man  came  vu  and  lifted  his  whi')  to 
strike  me,  when  1  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  involuntarilv  exclaimed:  "How  dare 
vou  strike  me  when  God  can  see  it .""'  The 
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strong,  stern  luan  looked  at  me,  and  at 
once  became  mild.  He  patted  me  on 
mv  cheeks  and  gave  me  money." 

His  mother  married  again,  this  time 
a  craftsman,  who  took  no  interest  in  the 
boy's  education.  He  being  now  four- 
teen years  old  and  large  for  his  age,  she 
was  urged  to  apprentice  him  at  some 
trade.  But  the  lad  himself  was  averse 
to  this.  Already  conscious  of  his  gifts, 
and  feeling  that  it  was  his  religious  duty 
to  make  use  of  the  talents  that  God  had 
given  him,  he  besought  her  to  let  him 
go  to  Copenhagen  and  become  a  great 
singer.  At  last  she  reluctantly  consent- 
ed, after  consulting  a  woman  who  told 
fortunes.  This  woman  told  her  that  he 
should  one  dav  become  a  great  man,  anrl 
that  his  native  citv  should  be  illuminated 
in  his  honor,  which  literally  came  to 
pass. 

Accordinglv,  with  onlv  fifteen  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  the  lad  set  out  for  Copen- 
hagen, having  not  a  solitary  acc|uaintance 
in  that  great  city.  A  diverting  feature 
of  the  sojourn  was  his  carrying  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  a  noted  fetnale  singer 
of  Copenhagen  from  one  of  his  towns- 
men, who  was  not  acquainted  with  her 
himself.  When,  armed  with  this  re- 
markable letter,  the  gawky  youth,  in  his 
grotesque  costume,  presented  himself  at 
the  lady's  house,  and  upon  being  ushered 
into  her  presence,  proceeded  forthwith  to 
entertain  her  with  a  specimen  of  his  sing- 
ing, she  thought  he  was  crazy  and  turned 
him  into  the  street.  At  another  great 
house  he  received  a  friendlier  welcome. 
It  chanced  that  on  the  very  day  he  called 
the  leading  artists  and  literati  of  the  city 
were  assembled  at  some  great  anniversa- 
rv  celebration.  The  earnest  manner,  ev- 
ident talents,  and  pure  character  of  the 
youthful  caller  immediately  won  the  fa- 
vor of  both  host  and  guests.  He  was 
received  into  the  host's  family  tempora- 
rily, a  contribution  was  made  up  for  his 
immediate  needs,  and  afterward  he  was 
placed  in  a  school.  His  diligence  and 
good  deportment  repaid  the  kindness  and 
justified  the  confidence  of  these  good 
friends,  and  he  S(^on  mastered  those 
studies  which  were  ]:)rerequisites  to  his 
success  as  a  writer. 

Owing  to  the  failure  Of  his  voice  from 
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exposure,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Copen- 
hagen, Andersen  had  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  singer.  But  he 
achieved  more  enduring  fame  in  another 
field.  Beside,  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  before  her  first  audience,  out- 
side of  Sweden,  the  greatest  singer  of 
the  age.  Jenny  Lind,  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed.        He    numbered    among       his 


friends  many  of  the  greatest  personages 
of  Europe,  including  even  royalty.  His 
literary  acquaintance  included  such  great 
writers  as  Oehlenschlager,  Heine,  Bal- 
Hugo,  Dumas  and  Dickens.       He 
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was  an  habitual  traveler,  deriving  much 
of  his  inspiration  from  this  source.  Af- 
fectionate and  serrsitive  in  his  nature, 
companionship  and  sympathy  were  in- 
dispensable to  him.       He  never  married. 


HUNG  FOR  HORSE  STEALING 

An  Incident  in  Oklahoma  When  U  was 
Part  of  ihe    Wild    and    Wooly    West 

By   F.   V.   BROCK 


r)U  need  not  think  I  am 
stuffing  you  for  a  tender- 
foot, nor  that  I  am  in- 
dulging in  a  pipe  dream," 
I  said  the  ex-Cowboy,  "for 
this  is  the  solemn  truth  I 
am  about  to  tell  }OU.  I  can  prove  it  by 
several  witnesses.  I  am  not  telling  it 
to  brag  about,  but  just  to  let  you  see 
what  unexpected  things  happened  in  the 
'Wild  and  Wooly  West,'  and  how  un- 
certain was  life,  property,  and  every- 
thing else  here  in  the  Territory  before 
the  country  was  opened  and  a  white 
man's   government   established. 

"I  was  hung  once,"  continued  the  ex- 
Cowboy,  "and  I  want  to  tell  you  it  was 
no  funny  experience,  either." 

"Did  you  live  ?"  asked  a  hasty  and 
tlitnightless  listener. 

"Well,  I  reckon.  Don't  I  look  as 
though  I  was  alive?  But  I  came  mighty 
near  passing  in  my  checks  that  time.  I 
thought  I  was  a  gone  gosling,  sure."' 

"Actually  hanged,  and  still  alive !"  ex- 
claimed the  tenderfoot. 

"Hanged,  and  still  alive."  calmly     as- 
serted the  old  timer. 
"How  did  it  happen?" 
"Tt  was  the  result  of  a  horse  trade." 
**Horse  trading  is  rather  bad  business. 


I  know,  but  I  did  not  suppose  they  would 
hang  a  fellow  for  it  here  in  the  territory 
in  early  days." 

"Weil,  they  didn't  generally,  but  that 
is  what  I  got  for  trading  horses  once. 
You  see,  it  happened  this  way.  A  fel- 
low rode  up  one  day  and  offered  to  trade 
for  my  horse.  It  seemed  like  a  good 
bargain,  and  I  swapped.  The  trade  was 
no  sooner  made  than  the  fellow  sprang 
into  his  saddle  and  galloped  away.  The 
pony  I  got  was  a  beauty,  and  I  stood 
some  time  sizing  him  up  and  wondering 
how  that  fellow  could  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  trade  his  fine  animal  for  my  nag.  I 
then  mounted  my  new  pony  and  rode 
slowly  down  the  trail  in  the  same  direc- 
tion the  stranger  had  gone. 

"Tt  was  not  long  before  I  noticed  sev- 
eral men  on  horseback  coming  down  the 
trail  after  me  at  a  lively  gallop.  This 
was  no  unusual  sight  for  those  days 
and,  of  course,  it  did  not  disturb  mc. 
But  a  few  moments  later,  upon  looking 
back  again.  I  saw  quite  a  larg-e  party  of 
horsemen,  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  plying  their 
rowels  and  giving  their  ponies  free  rein. 
Then  I  suspected  they  had  some  serious 
business  in  hand,  but  I  had  no  idea  what 
it  was. 

"When  they   got   within  hailing  dis^ 
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tance  they  ordered  me  to  halt.  I  always 
respect  a  band  of  cowboys  with  Win- 
chesters. I  considered  it  wise  to  obey ; 
and,  too,  I  was  a  Httle  curious  to  know 
what  their  business  might  be ;  but  upon 
my  word,  pardner,  I  wasn't  just  looking 
for  the  sort  of  greeting  they  gave  me. 

"They  took  my  horse  from  me ;  told  mc 
I  had  stolen  it ;  threw  a  rope  around  my 
neck  and  passed  the  other  end  over  the 
limb  of  a  big  cottonwood  near  by. 

"It  was  useless  to  explain  that  I  had 
just  traded  for  the  horse,  and  that  the 
fellow  I  got  it  of  was  down  the  trail  not 
more  than  a  mile  away,  riding  the  horse 
I  had  traded  him.  They  said  I  was  ly- 
ing to  throw  them  off  the  track  so  as  to 
get  a  chance  to  escape.  It  seems  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  choke  the 
truth  out  of  me.  So  they  pulled  me  up 
till  just  the  ends  of  my  toes  touched  the 
ground,  and  held  me  there  some  time 
and  then  let  me  down  and  asked  me  to 
'fess  up.'  I  told  them  I  was  innocent, 
and  tried  to  explain ;  but  I  was  so  nearly 
choked  that  I  could  hardly  speak  aloud. 

"They  still  believed  me  to  be  the  thief, 
and  pulled  me  up  again.  They  kept  me 
there  a  long  while  that  time,  and  I 
thought  sure  my  hour  had  come.  My 
eves  bulged  out ;  the  rope  on  my  throat 
hurt  like  sin  ;  I  thought  my  neck  was 
breaking ;  the  skin  of  my  face  seemed 
bursting  with  the  fullness  of  blood,  the 
rope  shutting  off  the  blood  vessels ;  I  be- 
came awf'd  dizzy,  and  just  about  lost  my 
senses,  \vhen  they  let  me  down  again. 
I  was  so  weak  and  dizzy  I  could  not 
stand.       They  had  to  hold  me  up.  Again 


they  asked  me  to  confess  that  I  had  stol- 
en the  horse. 

"I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  over  the 
crowd.  A  man  who  evidently  rode  a 
slow  horse  and  had  just  come  up  to  the 
party,  was  standing  on  the  outskirt  of 
the  crowd.  As  soon  as  our  eyes  met  he 
threw  up  his  arms  and  shouted,  "That  is 


not  the  horse  thief.       I 


know  that  fel- 
Boys,  you  have 


me  loose  and  lis- 
•Soon  we  all  were 


low.      He  is  all  right, 
got  the  wrong  man!" 

"Then  they  turned 
tened  to  what  I  said, 
in  pursuit  of  the  real  thief,  who  was  es- 
caping down  the  trail.  The  ponies,  re- 
freshened by  the  pause,  ran  at  a  break- 
neck speed.  After  riding  about  five 
miles  we  came  in  sight  of  the  flying  thief. 
Our  head  man  shouted  for  him  to  halt. 
But  when  the  fugitive  looked  back  and 
saw  the  gang  of  cowboys  with  Winches- 
ters, he  put  spur  to  his  horse  and  ran  him 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  He  knew  what 
he  would  get  if  we  caught  him. 

"That  was  a  confession  that  he  was 
the  thief,  and  immediately,  crack !  crack ! 
crack!  went  the  Winchesters, — and  the 
horse  thief  fell  pierced  with  many  bul- 
lets. 

"Of  course,  I  had  to  take  back  my  old 
nag  and  give  up  the  fine  pony  to  the 
rightful  owner.  But  I  was  willing  to 
settle  up  matters  in  that  way. 

"Yes,  sir ;  if  there  hadn't  been  one  fel- 
low who  knew  me,  I  would  have  been 
hung  for  a  horse  thief,  sure.  And  since 
that  time  I  have  always  had  a  special 
horror  of  hangin<^.  and  the  idea  of  be- 
ing ushered  into  the  company  'over  yon- 
der' with  a  hemp  necktie." 


ART    THOU    WEARY? 


By  ALICE  PHILLIPS  ALDRICH 

Didst  say  that  thou  art  weary 

With  all  the  strife  of  life? 
Go  forth  and  find  a  broken  heart 

And  fill  it  with  new  life ; 

For  thee  all  strife  shall  cease. 
Wipe  the  tears  of  sorrow 

From  some  poor  pallid  cheek — 
Then  happiness  will  find  thee. 


AN  OIL  MAN'S  LUCK. 


Running    Up  Against  Fate 


By  O.  V.  BORDEN 


FELLOW  runs  against  it 
so  hard  sometimes  it 
makes  him  douht  the 
justice  of  an  All  Wise 
P.  e  i  n  g,  regardless  of 
what  he  would  like  *^o 
believe. 

With  this  observation,  apropos  of  noth- 
ing in  particular,  Jim  Woodruff  settled 
himself  more  comfortably  in  one  of  our 
big  lounging  chairs  around  "Old  23." 
and  I  knew  there  was  a  "story"  com- 
ing. 

Jim  is  a  pumper  on  one  of  the  big 
Territory  leases.  His  present  lot  is  little 
different  than  that  of  the  average  lease 
worker  who  is  'hanging  on'  in  this  coun- 
trv — dreaming  dreams  of  an  always 
brighter  future.  His  work  takes  him 
daily  over  dim-tracked  acres  of  rocks  and 
stones  and  through  pathless  black-jack 
knobs,  the  deer  or  coyote  exciting  no 
more  comment  from  him  than  the  inuum- 
erable  horned  toads  which  tht  across  his 
path  every  day.  His  is  the  unceasing 
quest  for  dollars  ;  the  never  abandoned 
hope  of  retrieved  fortune. 

There  are  many  men  living  here  under 
similar  conditions  and  awaiting  similar 
favors.     But  here  is  Jim's  story. 

"Up  until  three  years  ago  I  never  did 
a  day's  work  for  any  man  but  my  father 
in  my  life.  There  were  three  of  us 
boys.  We  all  stayed  at  home  and 
helped  the  old  man.  He  had  seventeen 
wells  in  old  McKeen  countv,  doing  about 
eight  barrels  a  day.  Not  much  compared 
with  production  in  this  country,  but  it 
was  a  big  thing  back  there. 

"Seven  years  ago  my  father  died, 
leaving  the  lease  to  us  boys.  The  next 
year  the  share  of  my  youngest  brother 
was  divided  between  John  and  I ;  Tom 
having  'cased  off  and  gone  on  the  long 
flow." 


Here  Jim  was  lost  in  reverie,  and  mv 
remark  that  "a  fellow  gets  it  pretty  hard 
sometimes"  brought  him  back  from  "Old 
McKeen." 

"Well,  John  and  I  sold  the  lease  fath- 
er left  uSj  went  $20,000  in  debt  on  an- 
other property  over  on  Pig  Run  and 
started  in  to  win  out  fair  on  the  new 
deal. 

"Twenty-eight  wells,  plenty  of  tank- 
age, good  rigs  and  plenty  of  line  made 
the  job  look  easy.  P)Ut  we  had  a  fight 
and  knew  it. 

"At  the  end  of  sixteen  months  we  weru 
all  paid  out  but  $900,000.  ( )il  was  $1.27 
and  we  were  dreaming  of  new  wells  to 
be  drilled  the  next  summer.  That  shows 
that  dreaming  is,  usually,  a  pretty  poor 
business.'' 

And  in  the  face  of  these  observations 
Jim  was  lost  in  his  dreams  again  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  v^o  long,  in  fact,  that  I 
feared  I  was  not  to  hear  the  "story" 
after  all. 

"The  winter's  snow  finally  melted  and 
summer  began.  And  such  a  summer  it 
was.  W^eek  after  week  the  sun  beat 
down  vegetation  imtil  there  was  no  green 
thing  left.  Kvery  tree,  shrub  and  grass 
that  had  that  woeful  look  jieculiar  to 
drouths.  That  is  the  look  vou  want  to 
watch  out  for  in  McKeen  county.  That 
look  usually  means  a  small  section  of 
hades  if  things  ever  get  the  start  of  you. 

"Rigs  dried  out,  tanks  dried  out,  steam 
boxes  so  hot  you  couldn't  stand  to  walk 
on  them.  And  every  day  getting  hotte'*. 
Those  are  the  nights  no  one  in  McKeen 
county  sleeps.  Every  man  has  his  eye 
skinned  for  the  dreaded  spark. 

"The  big  companies  always  hire  fire- 
patrols.  We  were  too  much  in  the  holi? 
and  could  not  afford  it.  John  and  I  took 
turns  on  our  patrol.  The  weeks  dragged 
into  months  and  still  no  rain. 
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"It  was  the  19th  of  August.  The  hot- 
test day  I  ever  saw.  No  rain  in  four 
of  the  hottest,  driest  months  ever  known 
in  that  country  ;  nor  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

"About  nine  o'clock  i  went  down  to 
the  shanty  to  get  a  bite  to  eat.  As  1 
walked  around  the  boiler  house  I  looked 
off  across  the  valley  to  the  head  of  Pig 
Run.  Gotl !  I  never  will  forget  the  sight 
that  met  mv  eyes !  A  great  big  wall  of 
fire.  Rolling  and  tumbling,  twisting  and 
curling  from  ridge  to  ridge.  Fairly  eat- 
ing everything  in  its  path.  Just  then  tiie 
wind  changed  to  the  north  and  the  first, 
faint  scent  of  smoke  reached  me  along 
with  the  mingled  crackle  of  the  under- 
growth, the  crash  of  toi)])ling  trees  and 
the  falling  derricks. 

"All  of  my  dreams  and  the  work  of 
the  past  two  years  went  up  in  that 
smoke. 

"Fight  it,  fight  that  fire?  You  never 
saw  a  McKeen  county  fire  did  you?  I 
thought  not.  A  man  might  just  as  easy 
break  the  hold  of  a  bull  dog  spear  .with 
a  fish  line.  No,  indeed.  There  is  no 
stopping  to  those  fires  until  they  reach 
the  river.  Sometimes,  thev  don't  stop 
then. 


"Well,  we  lost  twenty-six  out  of  twen- 
ty-eight wells.  Boiler  houses,  tankage, 
steam  boxes,  everything.  There  wasn't 
a  thing  left  but  the  two  derricks  and 
our  shanty.  We  had  'back-burned  about 
them,  but  how  they  got  through  we  did 
not  see. 

"More  than  five  hundred  rigs  were 
burned  in  that  fire.  Thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  oil,  worth  $1.28  per  barrel,  were 
lost.  Some  companies  could  afford  to 
rebuild  and  begin  operations  again.  We 
couldn't.  We  were  $9,000  in  the  hole 
and  had  no  emergency  fund. 

"We  sold  out  for  a  little  more  than 
was  against  the  property.  The  new  own- 
ers refitted  the  old  wells,  drilled  three 
new  ones  the  next  spring  and  within  six 
months  after  we  sokl  them  the  lease, 
they  refused  $125,000  cash  for  the  prop- 
erty. 

"That's  why  I  am  in  the  West  to-day. 
That's  why  I  am  slopping  around  here 
in  the  B.  S.  while  tlie  other  fellow  draws 
the  royalty.  That's  why  I  am  going  to 
win  out,  too. 

"Has  it  ever  burned  out  again?  No. 
We  sold  the  lease  to  three  Irishmen." 


A    DREAMY   PATRIOT. 


By  GRACE  STONE  FIELD. 

f~^  LAD  in  his  quaint  pajamas  white, 
^-^       Cuddled  and  kissed  and  tucked 

in  tight, 
Witli  "Now  I  lav  me"  lately  said. 
He  nestles  down  in  liis  soft  wee  bed ; 
Then  like  a  bird  a-swing  in  its  nest 
Drowsilv  chirping  he  goes  to  rest. 
He  sings :     "My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  lib-er-ty." 
He  sings  it  very  loud  and  clear — 
The  sandman  I  am  sure  must  hear ; 
For  very   soon  more   faintly  trills. 
In  dreamy  measure,  "Rocks  and  rills." 
And  then  a  pause — and  silence  creeps. 
The  sandman  smiles ;  our  j^atriot  sleej^js ! 
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HONEYSUCKLES  AND  ROSES 

By  LIDA  KECK-WIGGINS 

A  S  I  linger  near  a  trellis 

Where  the  honeysuckle  meets 
With  the  red  of  royal  roses 

In  a  tangled  toss  of  sweets 
O'er  my  senses  steals  a  languor, 

And  I  dream  of  days  afar, 
Of  a  dim,  moon-floored  garden, 
Of  a  woman — of  a  star. 

Dream  of  mountains  high  and  hoary, 

And  of  meadows,  gemmed  with  dew, 
Live  o'er  all  the  high  ambitions 

That  in  early  years  I  knew ; 
Dream  of  one  I  loved  to  madness. 

And  the  bloom-scents'  subtle  art 
Brings  again  the  dear  old  gladness, 

As  I  press  her  to  my  heart. 

Every  honeysuckle  trumpet 

Winds  a  clear  note  of  delight. 
Every  rose  lip  tells  my  secret 

To  the  spirits  of  the  Night. 
Darling,  kiss  me,  as  in  olden. 

Fairer,  golden  days  of  yore. 
Ere  I  lost  you,  when  I  loved  you 

Ay,  as  man  ne'er  loved  before ! 
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One  Woman's  Opinion  of  Women 


T  SEEMS  to  be  regarded 
the  proper  thing  for  writ- 
ers to  write  and  pubHsh- 
ers  to  publish,  more  or 
less  frequently,  sensational 
and  startling  statements, 
followed  by  no  less  sensational  and 
startling  deductions,  and  often  by 
long  and  would-be  profound  disserta- 
tions on  the  already  threadbare  theme: 
Woman's  Attitude  Toward  Woman. 

Every  one  who  reads  must  be  familiar 
with  the  type  of  articles,  as  in  magazine, 
household  or  newspapers  the  general 
scope  of  composition  differs  little,  being 
a  series  of  condemnatory  asservations  on 
the  lack  of  charity,  and  even  of  ordinary 
humanity,  in  the  mutual  relations  of  wo- 
mankind. Usually,  this  is  followed  by 
most  disparaging  comparisons  with  wo- 
man's attitude  toward  man  ;  represented 
as  being  lenient  and  charitable  beyond  all 
justice  and  reason,  to  even  a  maudlin 
degree.  And  again,  with  the  general 
good-fellowship  exhibited  by  men,  to- 
ward each  other. 

How  much  or  how  little  ground  ex- 
ists upon  which  to  base  such  assertions 
will,  of  course,  be  found  subject  to  wide- 
ly varying  opinions,  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience — or 
should  be,  as  mere  prejudice,  or  perhaps 
a  desire  to  appear  in  print  or  to  create  a 
passing  sensation,  should  never  prompt 
adverse  criticism,  even  when  made  In 
the  most  broad  and  impersonal  manner. 
But  whichever  way  the  balance  of  gen- 
eral sentiment  may  tend,  one  woman  Jias 
strong  faith  in  the  "common  sisterhood 
of  woman,"  no  less  than  in  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man.  She  still  believes 
in  the  truth,  purity  and  nobility  of  wo- 
manhood ;  and  that  whatever  faults  and 
weaknesses  may  be  charged  against  any 
women,   will  be    found    the   faults    and 


weaknesses  of  weak,  faulty  humanity  in 
general.  Aggravated  and  intensified  by 
training  and  environment,  perhaps,  but 
never  arising  from  ignoble  attributes  of 
sex. 

This  is  woman's  opinion.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  her  lines  have  fallen  in  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant,  harmonizing  places, 
in  her  relations  with  her  sex.  Or  that 
she  lacks  in  perception,  discernment  or 
analytical  powers  of  intellect  to  compre- 
hend, clearly,  the  attitude  of  the  sex  in 
general  toward  its  members.  Or  is  it 
that,  as  a  woman  rises  higher  and  yet 
higher  up  the  scale  that  society  has  es- 
tablished as  a  standard  of  worldly  pre- 
cedence, the  natural  human  impulses  of 
sympathy,  charity  and  good-will  toward 
women  wither  and  die  in  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere of  that  exalted  plane? 

If  this  latter  be  true,  then  one  woman 
thanks  God  for  placing  her  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  His  common  people,  where, 
whatever  of  petty  differences  and  irri- 
tating friction  may  result  from  the  daily 
intercourse  of  uncongenial  associates,  it 
is  only  upon  the  surface  that  the  smart 
is  felt.  Below  are  vast  resources  of  tol- 
erance ;  of  sympathy,  of  unselfishness 
and  devotion  to  true  sisterly  love  and 
friendship,  only  waiting  the  dark  hours 
of  trouble,  of  sorrow  and  adversity  to 
become  manifest. 

Women  are  not  possessed  of  all  the 
Christian  graces  with  additional  vir- 
tues, in  an  unalloyed  state.  So  long  as 
woman  is  a  creature  of  the  earth  she  will 
possess  more  or  less  of  earthly  attributes. 
That  she  is  more  gentle  and  unselfish 
than  man  is  an  accepted  truth,  no  less 
than  she  is  endowed  with  more  delicate 
and  sensitive  mental  and  physical  organ- 
isms. These  facts — taken  in  connection 
with  the  conventional  training  and  en- 
vironments that  ever  have  been  woman's 
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portion,  in  a  much  less  degree  now  than 
formerly,  but  still,  in  most  cases,  suf- 
ficient to  cripple  all  natural,  free  and  un- 
biased impulse — contain  an  explanation 
for  woman's  narrow  views  and  general 
unresponsiveness. 

It  also  explains  why  women  cannot 
view  each  other  with  the  calm,  unpreju- 
diced judgment — accepting  each  for  what 
she  is,  without  personal  feeling — that 
man  awards  to  his  fellows.  Men  are 
forced  by  circumstances  to  meet  each 
other  on  common  ground  "as  man  to 
man."  Who  has  ever  heard  of  women 
being  taught,  or  expected,  or  even  en- 
couraged or  allowed  by  the  rigid  and 
exacting  rules  and  regulations  of  society, 
which  hedge  them  around,  to  meet  or 
recognize  each  other,  indiscriminately,  as 
"woman  to  woman"  ? 

You,  who  would  criticise  and  condemn 
woman  for  what  you  term  her  narrow- 
ness, petty  enmity  and  spite  directed  to- 
ward her  sister  women — have  vou  taken 


the  trouble  to  investigate  and  distinguish 
between  the  women  bound  down  by  the 
conventional  bonds  of  society  or  preju- 
dice to  a  narrow  life  of  petty  duties,  am- 
bitions and  rewards,  and  her  independ- 
ent sister,  who  has  thrown  ofif  all  allegi- 
ance to  any  power  but  that  of  her  God 
and  her  own  conscience,  realizing  her  own 
majesty  and  responsibility  as  one  of 
God's  creatures,  and  living  her  life  in 
the  freedom  and  fullness  of  its  capacity, 
even  as  her  brothers,  while  doing  her 
duty  according  to  her  light,  whever  God 
has  placed  her? 

Such  a  study  might  prove  of  much 
benefit  to  the  seeker  for  truth. 

As  for  woman's  attitude  toward  men: 
The  mutual  and  natural  attraction  exist- 
ing between  the  sexes  must  be  recognized 
as  a  fundamental  element  of  society,  es- 
tablished by  the  Great  Creator  in  His 
wisdom ;  and  no  argument  or  discussion 
will  alter  its  far-reaching,  and  often 
strangely  manifested,  infiuence. 


How     Social     Honesty    is     the   Best   Policy 


iCf 


AKING  the  world  as  it  runs 
around  in  its  course,  time 
as  it  brings   about  its  re- 
wards   and     punishments 
and      history    as    it    de- 
velops the  fates  and  for- 
tunes of  individuals  and 
nations,  it  pays  to  be  decent.    In  the  long 
run,  virtue  is  something  more  than    its 
own  reward.    Temporarily,  scheming  and 
fraud  may  seem  to  flourish.     But 
"As  round  and  round  we  run, 
Ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost, 
And  ever  is  justice  done." 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.     This  idea 
of  the  profitableness  of  decencv  as    an 
investment  is  enforced   upon  public   at- 
tention in  connection  with  every  one  of 
the  great  social  and  moral  sensations  and 
scandals  which  attract  the  attention  of 
communities.     Tracing  any  of  these  af- 
fairs  from   its   beginnings,   through    its 
experiences     and    to   the   final   develop- 


ments, the  lesson  of  the  utter  unprofita- 
bleness of  indecency  and  of  what  in- 
fintely  better  results  would  have  follow- 
ed decent  conduct,  is  enforced,  over  and 
over  again. 

Here,  for  illustration,  is  a  man  occu- 
pying an  assured  place,  socially  and 
financially.  He  has  a  beautiful  home. 
His  wife  is  a  model  of  personal  charms 
and  devotion.  His  children  are  at  least 
as  beautiful  and  promising  as  those  of 
any  of  his  neighbors.  There  is  every  in- 
ducement in  his  surroundings  for  him  to 
be  honest,  moral,  decent —  to  observe 
the  conventionalities  and  respect  the  es- 
tablished code  of  manly  conduct.  He  is 
introduced  in  the  home  of  a  friend.  The 
wife  of  that  friend  is  attractive.  More- 
over, she  is  weak,  in  that  she  is  prone 
to  listen  to  the  professions  of  admiration 
given  her.  The  visitor  is  an  expert  in 
such  professions.  He  forgets  all  the 
requirements   of  decency.     He     ignores 
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the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality.  He 
proves  a  traitor  to  the  obligations  of 
that  friendship  which  gave  him  admis- 
sion to  the  home  of  his  friend.  In  al- 
most any  community  in  the  world,  that 
friend  would  be  justified  by  popular 
opinion  in  shooting  the  invader  of  his 
household,  the  betrayer  of  liis  trust,  the 
deceiver  of  woman.  But  he  takes  his 
case  into  court  and  secures  a  legal  sepa- 
ration from  the  woman  thus  led  astray. 
Then  the  false  friend  and  the  misguid- 
ed woman  enter  upon  a  course  of  wan- 
ton disregard  of  laws,  decent  public 
opinion  and  accepted  conventionalities. 
Eventually  the  deceiver  tires  of  his 
victim.  This  is  the  outcome  m  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  hun- 
dredth case  where  the  same  result  does 
not'  follow.  Scorned,  neglected,  alleg- 
ing all  sorts  of  broken  promises  made  by 
the  man,  the  woman  becomes  desperate. 
She  asserts  that  he  is  coward  enough  to 
strike  her.  She  shoots.  The  bullets  fail 
to  do  their  deadly  work. 

The  man  lives — to  have  the  whole 
story  of  his  shame  made  public,  to  lose 
the  respect  of  his  fellows,  to  forfeit  his 
standing  in  business  and  in  social  cir- 
cles.    And,  the  end  is  not  yet. 

And — the  woman !  She  had  a  devot- 
ed husband.  She  had  her  position  in 
society  and  in  the  community.  She  had 
everything  to  gain  and  to  hold  by  re- 
maining womanly — decent. 

She  listens  to  words  from  a  visitor 
which  should  never  have  been  spoken 
to  her  save  by  her  husband.  She  be- 
comes dissatisfied  with  the  honest  fel- 
low who  has  given  her  his  name  and 
wrought  to  make  her  life  successful  and 
happy.  She  has  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  is  in  the  possession  of  every 
mature  married  woman.  She  knows 
what  are  the  rewards  of  virtue,  the  re- 
quirements of  decency,  and  what  are  the 
results  from  deviation  from  the  paths  of 
wifely  duty  and  womanly  probity.  But 
she  yields  to  the  allurements  of  the 
tempter.  She  proves  false  to  the  dictates 
of  right,  the  requirements  of  decency. 
She  is  accorded  the  separation  which  she 
desired  from  the  legal  ties  intended  to 
bind   her   to   husband    and   home.      She 


goes  forth  before  the  world,  a  creature 
of  shame. 

To  her  misguided  mind,  the  experi- 
ences of  that  period  may  have  seemed 
the  realization  of  a  dream  of  unqualified 
happiness.  However,  the  awakening 
must  come.  It  came.  The  hollow  falsity 
of  the  profesions  of  the  deceiver  made 
itself  manifest.  According  to  her  story, 
fond  caresses  of  the  days  of  temptation 
gave  place  to  blows  from  the  fist  of 
the  man  for  whom  she  had  abandoned 
home  and  honor  and  decency.  The  des- 
peration of  the  spasm  of  recklessness  in 
which  the  pistol  was  pointed  made  her 
aim  wild.    The  bullets  went  astray. 

In  the  splendid  physical  beauty  of 
which  the  husband  had  been  proud  and 
which  should  have  been  the  outward  and 
visible  symbol  of  an  inward  and  spirit- 
ual grace,  of  an  abiding  sense  of  de- 
cency, she  was  called  to  face  courts  and 
the  public  in  recounting  the  story  of  her 
disgrace.  In  meeting  the  deserved  fate 
brought  about  by  her  course,  she  may 
reflect  how  much  better  it  would  have 
paid  to  be  decent. 

Of  all  the  contemptible  creatures  un- 
der the  sun,  there  is  not  one  more  con- 
temptible than  the  man  who  violates  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  who  makes  a  friend's 
home  the  scene  of  his  wickedness.  No 
race,  in  all  the  world's  history,  has  ever 
been  so  savage  that  it  did  not  uphold 
and  practice  respect  for  those  laws.  To 
break  bread  in  any  home,  even  that  of  a 
stranger,  of  a  possible  enemy,  ever  has 
been  the  pledge  of  abiding  respect  for 
the  sanctity,  of  that  home,  even  among 
the  lovvest  and  most  savage  tribes  of 
men.  For  any  supposedly  intelligent 
white  man  to  violate  laws  of  decency 
held  to  be  binding  upon  the  wild  Arab, 
the  negro  of  the  jungle  and  the  savage 
giant  of  Patagonia,  is  to  challenge  the 
severest  penalty  that  human  customs  can 
enforce.  In  this  matter  of  regard  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  of  a  friend,  it 
pays  to  be  decent. 

Every  now  and  then  what  is  regarded, 
in  some  quarters,  as  an  illustration  of 
loving  "not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  is  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  some  woman  who 
comes  into  notorious  prominence  as  the 
result  of  an  intrigue  with  a  married  man. 
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Not  infrequently  the   "woman   in  the  no  matter  how  poetical  her  temperament ; 

case"    reaches    the    depths    of    disgrace  no  matter  how  romantic  her  nature;  no 

when  the  usual  explosion  takes  place.  no  matter  how  great  be  the  number  of 

The  man  has  his  troubles,  too ;    and  those  who  write  her  maudlin  letters  after 

his  wife  is  the  object  of  pity  and,  as  a  the   exposure — the   woman    who   begins 

rule,  the  deepest  sufferer  in  the   whole  and  continues  an  intrigue  with  a  married 

matter.  man  is  lacking  in  something,  mentally — 

Usually,  the  "other  woman"  is  beauti-  she  is  near  the  border  line  which  sepa- 

ful,  of  course,  and  smart,  likewise.  rates  sensible  folks  from  being  classed 

She  poses  as  a  martyr  to  her  misplaced  as  fools, 

love.     She  allows  columns  of  the  daily  She  is  playing  with  fire,  which  is  sure 

papers   to   be   filled   with   her   would-be  to  make   her  the   victim  of  its  pitiless 

moralizings.  heat. 

No  matter  how  beautiful  she  may  be;  It  pays  to  be  decent. 


Uiicle     Dicfe's     Pfc 

Turn  your  face  to  the  rising  sun,  remember  of  the  past  only 
the  good  that  people  have  done  you,  and  this  will  indeed  be  a 
happy  new  year. 

People  who  lament  that  they  are  not  appreciated  would  gen- 
erally be  worse  off  if  thev  were. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  feel  more  like  a  tower  of  strength 
than  to  have  on  new  rubbers  and  take  his  girl  to  walk  on  slip- 
pery streets  when  she  is  wearing  her  house  shoes. 

Lovelv  woman  does  not  have  to  stoop  to  folly ;  it  is  always 
ready  to  climb  up  after  her,  if  she  does  not  give  it  a  vigorous 
push  in  the  other  direction. 

Nothing  will  develop  latent  wickedness  in  a  man  faster 
than  being  watched. 

People  who  cannot  leave  a  room  without  standing  in  the 
door  and  gabbling  are  the  allies  of  colds  and  the  promoters  of 
consumption. 

The  strongest  weapon  our  enemies  possess  is  that  of  petty 
annoyance. 

People  will  never  take  ofi  their  hats  to  the  money  you  have 
wasted. 

If  a  man  is  careful  in  selecting  his  friends  it  is  of  little 
moment  what  kind  of  enemies  he  possesses. 

After  all  the  progress  art  has  made,  what  is  there  prettier 
than  a  pretty  girl,  unless  it  be  two  of  them. 


NOT  THE  ONLY  PEACEMAKER 

President  Roosevelt  is  not  the  only 
peacemaker  in  this  world ;  nor  is  he  the 
only  one  in  Washington,  either.  He  is 
great,  of  course ;  but  there  are  others. 
Exempli  gratia. 

Opposite  the  White  House  there  is  a 
large  park  named  after  La  Fayette,  in 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  and  choice 
small  animals  of  the  forest  live  and 
move  and  have  their  beings. 

Some  of  these  little  creatures  seem 
to  have  differences  and  difficulties  just 
as  human  beings  have.  We  all  pre- 
sume that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  nor  of  other  wise  teach- 
ings of  the  philosophies  of  men.  Hence, 
they  quarrel  and  sometimes  fight. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  pigeon  got  in- 
to a  difficulty  with  one  of  our  busy-bodies 
known  as  the  English  sparrow.  They 
quarreled  in  one  of  the  trees.  Nobody 
knows  what  it  was  about ;  probably  some 
bird-tribe  Korean  boundary.  At  any 
rate  they  adjourned  to  the  grass,  and 
there  the  little  English  sparrow  attacked 
the  big  pigeon  just  as  Japan  attacked 
Russia.  They  made  a  big  noise  about 
it,  too. 

Near  by  there  was  a  robin  redbreast 
who  looked  on  in  a  surprised  way  for  a 
moment,  and  then  uttered  his  disappro- 
bation in  shrill  cries  such  as  few  people 
have  ever  heard  a  robin  utter.  The  spar- 
row and  pigeon,  with  as  little  sense  or 
reason  as  human  beings  display,  kept 
up  their  fight.  The  robin  redbreast  gave 
them  a  second  warning,  which  they  also 
disregarded.  Then  he  went  at  them 
with  a  sort  of  flying  leap,  and  knocked 
them  apart.  Then  he  jumped  at  each 
one,  knocked  him  over  a  few  somer- 
saults, gave  a  few  more  words  of  warn- 
ing and  chased  them  away.  They  flew 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  peace  was 
uanimously  declared.  All  of  the  other 
birds  looked  at  the  peacemaker ;  and  then 
they  sang  their  approbation. 

The  flying  policeman  strutted  about 
in  his  beautiful  bright  brown  and  red 
uniform,  and  resumed  his  peaceful  avo- 
cation of  foraging  in  the  grass.     Later 


on,  he  flew  to  a  nearby  tree  and  sang  a 
song  which  seemed  to  the  narrator  to  be 
a  mocking-bird  imitation  of  the  minstrel 
song: 

"I'm   the   dandy   copper   of   the    Broad- 
way squad." 

LAUGHED  OFF  THE  STUMP 

To  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  there  was  sent  from  Ohio  a  strong 
man ;  a  physical  giant.  He  managed  to 
make  good  headway  in  his  classes  and 
stood  near  the  head  during  his  entire 
term  of  four  years.  In  his  senior  year 
he  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  weighed 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  was  51 
to  56  chest  expansion,  and  his  trousers 
band  was  forty-seven  inches. 

In  October,  previous  to  his  gradua- 
tion, he  was  at  home  and  his  father  took 
him  to  a  political  meeting.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  the  orator  of  the  day, 
who  was  "ag'in  the  Government,"  told 
the  people  how  they  were  being  over- 
taxed for  many  things,  and  at  last  en- 
tered upon  an  attack  upon  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  academies^  as  "useless 
concerns,  and  very  expensive  to  the  peo- 
ple." He  said  that  the  cadets  were  all 
aristocrats  who  wore  corsets  and  pads, 
and  finally  referring  to  them  as  "wasp- 
waisted  vampires." 

"I  am  one  of  those  wasp-waisted  vam- 
pires," shouted  Cadet  Johnson,  as  he 
ran  upon  the  platform  where  everybody 
could  see  him.  The  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter that  followed  his  appearance,  drove 
the  orator  from  the  platform. 

THE  MATTER  WITH  POLLY 

"That  parrot  of  yours  must  be  kept  in 
the  attic,"  said  Mrs.  Philander  Harrison, 
of  Connecticut  avenue,  to  her  alleged 
lord  and  master  who  clerks  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  Polly?" 
"Matter  with  your  Polly?  Why,  mat- 
ter enough.      Polly  has  learned  the  tele- 
phone  lingo,   and   has   been     answering 
the  'phone  for  us.      She  will  get  us  into 
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trouble.  She  talked  to-day  to  Mrs. 
Senator  Jamison  as  though  you  were 
holding  the  'phone  yourself." 

"That  can't  be  true,  my  dear.  I 
mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  entirely 
true.      Have  you  not  exaggerated  a  bit  ?" 

"Not  a  bit.  I  heard  the  'phone  ring, 
and  was  coming  from  the  third  story 
when  I  heard  Polly  talking  to  the  'phone. 
Looking  over  the  banister  I  saw  Polly 
standing  on  the  'phone,  with  the  receiver 
to  her  ear,  and  heard  her  say: 

"  'Hello,  hello.  Yes.  This  is  Har- 
rison's. Mrs.  Who?  Ah,  Mrs.  Senator 
Jamison.  All  right.  Dang  that  baby, 
make  it  shut  its  mouth.  No;  I  was 
talking  to  the  baby.  Oh,  yes.  Ban- 
quet? Oh,  yes.       Kill  that  brat.'  • 

"And  when  I  got  to  the  'phone,  the 
Senator's  wife  had  rung  oflf.  Polly  must 
be  kept  upstairs,  or  be  killed." 

A  LINCOLN  HAT 

At  the  Lincoln  museum,  where  relics 
of  the  War  President  are  displayed, 
there  is  a  broken  old  fashioned  stove- 
pipe hat;  and  it  is  alongside  of  an  old 
broken-backed  chair.  The  hat  was 
worn  by  Lincoln  and  he  was  sitting  in 
the  chair  in  the  office  of  the  Sprin^eld 
Journal,  when  the  news  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  was  received.  At 
the  museum  they  tell  this  story : 

On  the  day  preceding  his  nomination 
"Tall  Abe"  had  been  playing  base  ball. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  game,  and 
whenever  they  could  get  him  away  from 
his  work,  the  boys  were  always  glad  to 
have  him  play;  although  both  sides  al- 
ways wanted  him.  He  could  "swat"  a 
ball  hard,  and  his  long  legs  carried  him 
rapidly  around  the  bases.  In  the  game 
of  the  afternoon  preceding  his  nomina- 
tion, he  was  coming  like  a  streak  down 
the  home  stretch  past  the  third  base  with 
his  head  down,  and  he  ran  head  first 
into  the  catcher  who  had  the  ball  and 
was  waiting  for  him.  His  stove-pipe 
hat  was  knocked  clean  down  over  his 
ears,  and  it  was  badly  ripped. 

Lincoln  skillfully  stitched  the  hat 
that  night.  The  stitches  are  there  yet. 
When  the  news  of  his  nomination  came 
into  the  office  of  the  Journal,  Lincoln 
thanked  his  friends  for  their  attentions. 


and  started  to  go  home.  One  of  his 
friends  there  said : 

"Mr.  Lincoln.  The  candidate  of  the 
new  party  shall  not  go  about  wearing 
a  hat  like  that." 

So  they  kept  Lincoln  there  until  the 
gentleman  went  out  and  bought  him  a 
new  stove-pipe  hat.  The  editor  of  the 
Journal  kept  the  chair  and  the  hat;  and 
at  last  they  were  sei-it  to  the  national 
capital  as  relics. 

SLIGHTLY  MIXED 

Senator  Squire,  of  Washington,  tells 
a  story  of  the  Thompson  brothers, 
George  and  John,  who  were  as  alike  as 
two  peas ;  as  like  as  the  Dromios  of 
Shakespeare.  George  sent  John  one 
night  to  call  on  his  best  girl.  They 
were  engaged  to  be  married ;  and  he  did 
not  want  her  to  know  or  suspect  that  he 
was  ill ;  so  John  went  in  his  place.  He 
was  warmly  greeted ;  and  being  a  bache- 
lor, he  stood  the  greeting  fairly  well. 
But  Arabella  missed  the  squeeze  to  which 
she  was  accustomed,  and  she  said: 

"Have  I  done  anything  to  make  you 
angry,  George?" 

"No,  dear,"  said  John. 

"I  thought  you  seemed  a  little  cold. 
Will  you  let  me  see  it  now?" 

"Will  I  let  you  see  it  ?" 

"Yes,  George  dear;  you  know  you 
promised." 

"That's  so,  I  did,  didn't  I?  But,  some 
other  time  will  do,"  answered  the  be- 
wildered John. 

"No,  I  want  to  see  it  to-night.  You 
promised,  George,  you  know  you  did.  I 
want  to  see  how  it  reads." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  John,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  some  sort  of  poem  to  be 
printed.  "Oh,  yes,  you  said  you  want- 
ed to  read  it;  but  I  couldn't  get  the 
proof  sheets.       They  ain't  ready." 

"Proof  sheets?  Why,  how  many  cop- 
ies are  you  going  to  get?  I  thought  you 
would  get  only  one." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Arabel- 
la, anyway?" 

"Why,  the  wedding  license,  of  course." 

"Oh,  yes,  here  it  is,"  said  John.  The 
bachelor,  old  fool,  had  forgotten  all 
about  George's  warning,  and  Arabella 
almost  fainted  with  grief  at  his  indiffer- 
ence concerning  the  precious  document. 


Medium  and  Low  Priced  Houses 

Desidn  No.  131 
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Design  No.  131  is  desirable  for  a  corner  lot  having 
the  large  porch  facing  the  street.  A  good  feature  is  the 
numerous  windows  which  tend  to  make  the  house  bright 
and  cheerj'.  The  sitting  room  and  dining  room  are  con- 
nected   by    sliding 


C:xst  Floor  Plan 


doors,  which,  if 
desired,  can  be 
opened,  giving  the 
effect  of  one  large 
room. 

The  above  design 
is  for  a  house  to 
cost  from  about 
$1,550.00  to 
|1 ,750.00,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  built. 
Dimensions: 
Width,  31  feet, 
length,  60  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  porches. 
Blue  prints  consist 
of  cellar  and  foun- 
dation plan;  roof 
plan;  first  and 
second  floor  plans ; 
front,  rear,  two  side 
elevations;  wall  sections  and  all  necessary  interior 
details.  Specifications  consist  of  about  twenty  pages 
of  typewritten  matter.  Plans  and  specifications  can  be 
had  for  $3.00. 

Radford   Architectural  Company 

Dept.  B,  Chicago    111. 
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Music  by 
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When  li  .  lacs   bloom, and   soft  winds  sigh,    And  but.  ter. cups        be. 

You     re.  meiu  .  ber    love    Ah!    uie!       Re .  inein.b'rin£:  makes  one 


deck 
feel 
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field,  When  tru    .     ant         swal   .    lows  home  .     ward     fly.  And 

o'<l.  My  foot  -   step         then        was  light  and    free,  And 
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With  the  Viuts 

and  'Ceffee 

Tom — "I've  had  this  suit  of  clothes 
nearly  four  years." 

Jerry — "Gee,  you  must  have  it  nearly 
paid  for  by  this  time." 

She — "George  proposed  to  Miss 
Smarte  last  night." 

He — "George  is  well  off,  isn't  he." 
She — "Yes,  indeed,  she  refused  him." 

"What  are  you  doing  now  ?" 
"Oh,  still  writing  for  the  magazines." 
"Is  that  so;  I've  been  writing  for  them 
"Doctor,  isn't  this  a  pretty  big  bill?"  niyself    about    twenty    years,    but      they 

"Well,  living  costs  more  than  it  used       tlon't  print  any  of  my  stuff,  either." 
to,  von  know. 


When  the  wolf 
comes  in  at  the 
door,  many  a  man 
hides  behind  his 
wife's  skirts. 


The  motto  of  a 
good  many  people 
»ve  know  seems  to 
be  that  policy  is 
the  best   honesty. 


"Isn't  he  grow- 
ing stout?'' 

"Yes.  Pretty 
soon  he  will  be 
large  enough  to 
wear  all  the  med- 
als he  thinks  he 
deserves." 


He — They  say  the  lobster  is  becoming  extinct. 
She — You'll    have    a    hard    time    making   any 
married  woman  beUevo  that  story. 
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IL  SANTISSIMO  BAMBINO 


S.  R.  STODDARD 


N  the  aiK'ieiit  church  of 
Ara-Cocli  in  Home  is  the 
dearest  of  little  saints— "11 
S  a  11 1  i  s  s  i  111  o  Baiiihino. 
Bambino  is  Italian  for  lialiy, 
and  this  little  one  represents 
th(^  Blessed  Saviour.  From 
('ill  istmas  to  Epiphany  it  is  shown  lyin^' 
in  a  man.uei'  or  in  its  mother's  lap,  with 
Joseph  standiiiK.  fHid  the  cattle,  and  the 
wise  men  from  the  East.  At  other  times 
it  is  kept  in  its  cabinet  shrine  and 
brout;ht  out  only  to  be  seen  by  pilgrims, 
or  that  the  sick  may  touch  it  and  be 
blessed.  It  is  wrapped  in  silken  vest- 
ments witli  liold  and  silver  tinsel  and  a 
crown  upon  is  head,  and  it  sparkles  from 
liead  to  foot  with  jewels  worth  a  king's 
ransom.  It  has  its  attendant  priests  and 
servants  of  its  own,  and  a  carriage  in 
which  it  goes  to  visit  the  sick.  Of  old  it 
was  at  times  left  with  the  suffering,  that 
it  might  im])art  some  of  its  miraculous 
virtues  to  them.  l)ut  now  it  never  goes 
out  excei)t  under  guard,  and  the  I'fMson 
for  this  I  am  going  to  tell. 

Once  upon  a  time  Wu^n'  lived  a  bad. 
bad  woman,  who  also  had  streaks  of 
goodiK^ss.  as  was  common  in  those  days. 


and  this  woman  thought  to  get  the  pre- 
ci(Uis  lijMiibiuo  and  keep  it  as  lici-  own 
tl'.at  slie  might  be  lilessed  forever.  With 
much  cunning  she  made  a  doll  exactly 
like  the  little  Bambino  in  size  and  ap- 
]!earaiice  and.  when  everything  was  pre- 
pared, feigned  sickness  and  sent  l)eggiiig 
that  II  Santissimo  Baml)ino  lie  brought 
and  left  with  her  for  a  little,  lest  she  die. 
And  when  St.  Bambino  came,  and  the 
holy  father  who  brought  it  had  given  the 
woHian  his  blessing  and  taken  his  depar- 
ture, and  after  she  liad  said  many  pray- 
ers—for she  was  a  very  devout  woman 

—  she  rose  and  stripped  the  rich  wrap- 
pings and  trappings  off  the  little  form 
and  gently  put  him  away  in  a  warm  bed 
and  covered  him  up.  And  she  put  the 
silk  and  the  gold  and  the  silver  and  the 
jewels  upon  the  doll  she  had  provided, 
and  put  the  jeweled  ci'owii  upon  its  head 

—  for  she  was  an  honest  woman  in  many 
ways  and  would  not  keep  any  the  val- 
uable things- only  just  St.  Bambino 
himself.  Then  she  carried  it  all  the  way 
u])  to  the  sanctuary  giving  glory  in  a 
loud  voice  all  the  time  for  her  miracu- 
lous cure,  and  gav(^  the  pseudo  Bambino 
into  th(^  hands  of  tlie  pi'iests  to  be  placed 


THE     VATIC/IN 


ST.  PETER'S  AT  ROME 


S.      R.     STODDARD 


in  the  presepio  instead  of  the  trne  St. 
Bambino  which  she  had  hacked  up  in  hei- 
own   lionse. 

This  was  on  a  Christmas  eve  and  that 
niyht  as  the  honrs  wore  on  the  wind  l)e- 
gan  to  moan  as  if  in  pain  and  there  were 
whisperings  in  the  air,  and  hurrying 
sounds  all  about  as  of  searchings  and 
then  came  signs  of  an  aiiproaehing  tem- 
pest. Out  in  the  darkness  a  l)elated  grey 
friar,  hastening  to  find  shelter,  later  told 
how  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  that 
stood  in  the  portals  of  the  nuisee  first 
laughed  and  wagged  their  heads  in  se- 
cret glee,  then,  suddenly,  shrunk  and 
cowered  as  if  under  the  lashings  of  un- 
seen spirits :  and  the  bronze  wolf  howled 
and  the  great  gilded  horse  of  ^Marcus 
Aurelius  reared  and  nearly  unseated  his 
kingly  rider,  and  even  Castor  and  Pollux 
were  fain  to  shield  their  dazzled  eyes 
from  the  forms  of  light  which,  descend- 
ing, bore  something  in  their  arms,  even 
down  to  the  door  of  the  church.  Then 
the  holy  father,  unable  to  bear  more, 
covered  his  face  in  his  c(nvl  and  sank 
swooning  to  earth. 

AVithin.  the  waiting  priests  were  great- 
ly troubled— they  knew  not  why— and 
borne  down  as  with  the  weight  of  pray- 
ers unsaid.  As  the  horror  pressed  on 
their  souls  they  gathered  fearfully  in 
the  church  while  thunders  clashed  al)ove 
the  golden  ceiling  making  the  curious 
columns  shake  as  if  they  were  but  reeds 
and  lightning,  blazing  through  the  paint- 
ed windows,  made  the  pouring  rain  out- 
side seem  as  blood  streaming  from  the 
sacred  heart,  then  in  a  l)linding  fiash, 
with  a  crash  more  deafening  than  all  the 
others,  came  a  terrific  rattling  of  the 
church  portals  as  if  struck  by  giant 
hands:  then  a  lull,  and  in  it  they  heard 
a  gentle  knocking !  And  they  that  were 
kneeling  low  saw  under  the  bottom  of 


the  door  two  wee.  pink  feet,  and  opening 
it  (luickly  beheld  the  true  St.  Bambino, 
naked  and  di-ipping  with  the  rain,  yei 
with  a  glory  about  his  head  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful  than  ever  was  his 
sparkling  crown.  And  a  smile  of  heaven 
on  his  cherub  face!  In  wonder  they 
liore  him  to  the  inner  sacristy  and  gave 
liim  his  ti'ue  place,  and  when  they  would 
have  destroyed  the  false  one  lie  would 
not  have  it,  but  turned  his  troubled  face 
away  and  they  remembered  all  at  once 
what  Christ  had  said  about  little  ones 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  know  good 
and  evil.  Later,  when  they  gathered  in 
council  to  decide  what  punishment 
should  be  meted  out  to  the  wicked  wo- 
man, lie  put  good  thoughts  into  their 
l^eads— for  even  a  saint  can  forgive 
nuich  in  a  woman  who  makes  an  idol  of 
him— and  on  second  thought  they  said, 
"Forgiveness  is  better  than  justice;  she 
siinied  l)ecause  of  her  great  faith  in 
him." 

So  they  took  the  little  figure  that  was 
so  like  the  true  band)ino  and  had  for 
a  time  filled  his  place,  and  sent  it  back 
to  the  woman  with  a  blessing.  And  the 
woman  was  glad  for  she  thought,  that 
which  was  for  a  time  the  semblance  of 
the  ])lessed  Christ  nnist  s\u'e  hold  some 
of  His  virtues  ever  after,  for  though 
names  differ  yet  is  the  synd^ol  the  same. 
And  she  took  the  symbol  into  her  arms 
and    chci'islK'd    it   and    it    Avas   good   for 

her. 

And  thus  it  happens  that,  though  the 
little  bambino  goes  not  out  of  a  Christ- 
mas day— or  for  the  matter  of  that,  on 
any  other  day— except  in  his  coach  with 
a  iioly  father  seated  by  his  side  and  a 
guard  and  driver  on  the  box,  and  all 
drawn  by  beautifully  caparisoned  horses, 
yet  if  you  would  have  a  Christmas  bless- 
ing, all  you  need  do  is  believe  really  and 
truly  on  //,  Santissimo  Tianthino  and  the 
blessing  is  sure  to  come. 


GROTTO  OF  THE  NATIVITY 


Church  of  the  Nativity 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS 


S.  R.  STODDARD 


BETIILEIIEAI  of  .Jiulea  is  sur- 
I'ouiided  l)y  terraced  liilJsides 
l)laiited  thick  with  olive  trees, 
ilci'e  came  three  wise  lueii  once  follow- 
hvj:  a  l)ri*iht  star  until  it  stood  over  an 
hnnd)]e  stahle  where  in  a  manner  lay  a 
little  child  around  which  anuels  gath- 
ered. Over  the  si)ot  now  stands  a  iireat 
buildinu'  owned  and  occupied  conjointly 
l)y  the  (ireek.  Latin  and  Armenian 
hranches  of  the  Christian  chui'ch.  cover- 
inu'  and  uuardinii"  the  <irotto  to  whicli 
ti'adition  ])oints  as  the  iilace  where  the 
8avioui"  was  horn.  The  i)rincii)al  en- 
trance is  low  and  mean  lookinu'.  p]nter 
and  the  most  noticeal)le  objects  ai'e 
double  lines  of  red  monoliths  that  sup- 
l)ort  the  I'oof  standing'  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  height.  A  tieneral  air  of  I'usty 
matiiiificence  in  altar  forms  and  trap- 
]ungs  is  over  all.  Descending  a  lony 
flight  of  stone  steps  we  enter  a  room  cut 
out  of  the  living  rock.  It  is  about  forty 
feet  long,  a  dozen  feet  wid(^  and  ten 
high.  Now  it  is  all  paved  and  lined  with 
marble.  .\t  one  end.  in  a  recess  where 
lamps  ai'c  ever  1)urning,  set  into  the 
])avement  is  a  silver  star  to  indicate  the 
place  of  the  nativity.  A  little  to  one 
side  is  the  chapel  of  the  Manger  in  whicli 
tlie  Child  was  laid.  The  genuine  man- 
ger  which,   according  to   tradition,   was 


diseovei'ed  by  the  irrepressible  Helena, 
was  cai-ried  away  to  i\ome  and  is  now 
among  the  holy  treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can. A  wax  doll,  bespangled  and  richly 
dressed,  represents  the  infant  Saviour. 
It  is  not  im]>ossible  that  iti  this  cavern 
the  Saviour  was  born.  Such  caverns 
are  found  in  many  ])laces  in  the  Judean 
hills  and  not  uncommonly  used  for 
stables  today  as  they  wei'C  in  older  times. 
They  are  not  the  damp,  unhealthy  places 
suggested  by  the  thought  of  caves  in  the 
earth,  but  every  bit  as  dry  as  houses 
built  of  stone  on  the  surface.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  cooler  than  surface  houses 
and  in  winter  warmer  with  the  warmth 
of  mother  earth  and  uncjuestionably 
more  comfortable  to  this  ])eople  who 
make  little  provision  for  artificial  heat. 
Bethlehem  of  Judea  lies  at  about  the 
same  altitude  as  Jerusalem,  on  the  rocky 
ridge  of  Palestine,  2,500  feet  above  the 
-Mediterranean.  It  is  solidly  built  of 
stone  after  the  fashion  of  that  region, 
contains  about  8,000  iidiabitants,  is  noto- 
riously dirty  and  is  specially  noted  for 
its  carvings  in  olive  wood  and  mother  of 
pearl  in  subjects  chiefly  of  a  religious 
character  and  carried  away  as  holy  rel- 
ics by  pilgrims  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  "lobe. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  JORDAN 


On  the  right  is  the  road  leading  down  to  the  modern  Jericho. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  pointed  out 

at  the  extreme  left. 


THE    RIVER    JORDAN 


'•^A.iul  as  they  that  bear  the 
the  ark  were  come  unto  Jor- 
dan, and  the  feet  of  the  priests 
that  bear  the  ark  were  dipped 
into  the  brim  of  the  wat 
(for  Jordan  overfloweth  all 
his  ])aidvs  all  the  time  of  har- 
vest)." 

"That  the  waters  \\hieh 
came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  u[)  u\)m\  a  heap  very 
far  from   the  C'itv   of   Adam, 
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Pilgrims  on  the  Road  to  Jordan 


tliat  is  l)eside  Zaretaii;  and  those  that 
eaiiie  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  phiin, 
even  the  salt  sea,  failed,  and  were  evit 
off:  and  the  people  passed  over  ri.ulit 
a 'gainst  Jericho." 

'"And  the  priests  that  l)eai'  the  ailc 
of  tlie  covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  tirin 
on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan, 
and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry 
iiroiind,  until  all  the  i)eople  were  passed 
<'lean  over  Jordan." 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
priests  that  hear  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  were  come  up  out  of 
the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  the  soles  of  the 
pi-iests"  feet  were  lifted  up  unto  the  dry 
land,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  returned 
unto  their  place,  and  ti'nved  i^vei'  all  his 
hanks,  as  tliey  did  hefore." 

Like  as  in  the  (hiys  of  Joshua  the  river 
overflowed  "liis"  l)anks,  sweepinu'  down- 
ward in  a  tawny  stream  to  the  Dead  Sea 
on  that  day  when  I  stood  on  the  shore. 
Alonti'  its  margin  on  either  side  were 
tangled  thickets  of  willow,  slender  pop- 
lars and  miuhtv  reeds.     From  a  sky  lilo' 


(■opi)er  shone  the  tierce  sun.  Sweltering 
pilgrims  hastened  to  dii)  head  and  feet 
in  the  stream  and  many  sought  secpiest- 
(M'cd  nooks  to  hury  themselves  lieneath 
the  waters,  finding  that  which  they  had 
Ihought  to  do  as  a  sacred  privilege  had 
a  pleasant  amount  of  earthly  comfort  in 
its  composition.  Here,  according  to 
tiadition,  was  the  place  where  the  Christ 
came  to  l)e  l)ai)tised  of  John  and  hehold 
tlie  heavens  a  hove  were  opened  and  the 
form  of  a  dove  was  seen  descending 
"and  lo  a  voice  from  heaven  —  saying, 
this  is  my  heloved  Son.  in  wliom  I  am 
well  pleased." 

We  cut  sticks,  and  gathered  reeds 
from  tlie  thickets  as  souveinrs,  filling- 
cans  and  l)ottles  Mith  water  to  be 
carried  half  way  around  the  globe  to 
distant  homes,  and  finally  tui-ned  regret- 
fully away  feeling  that  it  was  good  to 
have  been  there. 


« 


The  Dead  Sea 


IN   HIS  FOOTSTEPS 


SAMUEL  JACOB 


Clattering'  oul  tlii'oULih  the  l)ainas;Mis 
gate,  where  Saul  of  Tarsus  went  toi'th 
"hi'eathinu'  out  thiuvitcMiiims  and  slauuh- 
ter, "'  we  go.  the  walls  and  towei's  of  th.e 
City  of  Zion  gloi'itied  under  the  aftej'- 
noon  sun  as  we  look  upon  them  from  the 
liill  Scopus.  To  the  west  is  Xoh,  -where 
David  seized  the  sword  of  Goliath:  to 
the  east  a  little  farther  is  Gibeah.  At 
the  base  of  a  hill  Ave  pass  through  Er- 
Ram  (Ramah),  and,  in  the  distance, 
3.000  feet  above  the  sea,  liehold  ^riz]ieh 
of  Benjamin.  At  6:15  we  draw  up  in 
the  open  court  of  the  l^atin  IIosi)iee  at 
Ram  Allah  and  make  it  hea(l([uarters  for 
the  night. 

At  H  :80  next  moi-ning  all  are  in  their 
saddles.  The  first  stop  is  at  El-l^>ii'eh. 
notable  for  the  tradition  that  hei'c  was 
the  spot  where  Josei)h  and  ]\rary.  miss- 
ing' the  twelve-vear-old  Jesus   from   the 


e:ii-avan,  turned  hai-k  and  ""souiihl  him 
sori owing."  A  few  miinites  farther  on 
we  leave  to  the  right  Bethel,  so  full  of 
historic  associations.  Within  sight  is  xVi, 
and  farther  on  we  come  to  the  Robbers' 
graiude  and  olive  trees  tiourished  in 
beauty  and  fruitfulness  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. Imaginatioji  and  fancy  were 
b.oth  busy  as  the  dragoman  said,  "We 
are  now  riding  Ih rough  that  cornfield 
v\diere  Jesus  and  the  disciples  went  when 
'lieing  ahunuered  on  the  Sabbath,  they 
plu('k(Ml  the  ears  of  corn.'  ''  Later, 
pointing,  our  guide  said,  "Yonder  are 
the  horns  of  Hatton,  from  which  our 
Lord  delivered  the  'sei'mon  on  the 
mount !"  " 

Tl'e  ride  to  Tiberias  was  through  a 
country  dotted  \\\\h  liocks  and  herds. 
AVe  saw  but  two  fences,  one  of  stone  and 
one  of  thorns.     Orchards  of  tig.  pome- 
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Ciivc  and  Spi'in^'  marked  by  ruins  of 
Crusader  limes.  We  dismount  at  Sliiloh, 
and  inspect  the  few  huts  that  remain  +••. 
iviiiind  (me  of  the  departed  iilory  of  the 
ureat  city  that  onee  proudly  stood  there. 
At  12:20  we  stop  for  lunch  at  the  Khan 
El-Lul)lian.  where  the  neig-hboring"  wo- 
men have  come  for  water.  Lehonah  of 
Judges  is  in  sight.  The  plain  of  El- 
Makhna  is  reached  at  4:-:.W  and  the  sun 
is  about  to  set  over  Blount  El»ai  as  we 
aliiiht   at  Jocol)"s   Well.      To   the   north. 


and  spend  the  night  at  Jenin.  the  "foun- 
tain of  gai'dens."" 

In  the  moi'ning  we  cross  the  Kishon 
by  an  easy  ford.  To  the  northwest  is 
Ihe  City  of  Nazareth,  and  the  outlines 
of  r^Iount  Carmel  are  visible.  The  broad 
I)hiin  of  Esdi'aelon  is  dotted  with  vil- 
lages and  to  the  east  may  be  seen  the 
])eaks  of  Bill)oa,  llermon  and  Tabor. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  large  bodies 
(»f  water  the  designation  "sea"  of  Cali- 


I  he  Sea  of  Galilee 


IMM'haps  a  mile  away,  is  Sycliai'.  and  liaif 
way  l)etween  is  Joseph's  tomb.  Tlie 
adjoining  fields  arc  in  wheat  as  they 
Averc  wlien  Jesus  sat  at  the  well  and 
spok(^  of  the  harvest.  W\-  pass  through 
the  amphitheatre  between  :\rounts  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  and  di-aw  up  at  Nablous, 
the  ancient  Schechem,  for  the  night. 

The  first  interesting  point  in  the  morn- 
ing is  Sebastiyeh,  the  ancient  City  of 
Samaria,  against  which  the  prophets  ut- 
tered the  curse  of  Cod  for  its  wicked- 
ness, and  which  has  liad  an  eventful  his- 
tory. Passing  Dothan,  whei-e  Jacob's 
sons  fed  their  flocks,  we  meet  a  caravan 
of  camels  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  going 
the  same  route  that  Joseph  was  carried. 
AVe  pass  where  of  old  there  were  "moun- 
tains   full    of   cliariots   and    horsemen." 


lee  is  especially  deceptive.  Its  entire 
length  is  only  thirteen  miles  and  its 
width  does  not  exceed  six.  It  appears 
to  be  mei-("ly  a  widening  of  the  River 
Joi'dan.  which  would  be  called  with  us  a 
large-sized  creek  and  which  entering  the 
hdvc  at  one  eiul  leaves  it  at  the  other. 
Its  surface  is  681  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  .Mediterranean.  The  water  is  fresh 
and  sweet,  the  bottom  and  shores  pebbly, 
and  to  this  day,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
A|)ostles.  abounds  in  fish.  It  is  also 
notorious  for  sudden  and  severe  storms. 
The  craft  in  which  we  had  our  ride  was 
an  open  boat  propelled  Avith  sails  and 
oars,  probalily  the  "ship"  of  the  times 
of  Christ.  The  crew  consisted  of  five 
scraggy  and  half-clothed  natives  of  Tibe- 
rias. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 


Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Trip  Into  the  Wilderness 
in  1873 

(Commenced   m   October   Number) 

S.  R.  STODDARD 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KEESEVILLE— AU  SABLE— WILMINGTON. 

THE  Nail  l{o(l  Woik.son  the  road  be- 
tween Keesevilleand  the  Chasm,  are 
also  well  worth  a  visit.  See  that  mass 
of  iron  as  it  is  brought  from  the  fai'iiaee 
door,  glowing  with  heat,  scintillating  and 
spluttering  like  a  young  Fourth  of  July  ; 
the  tongs  which  grasj^  this  lump  of  lire 
are  suspended  by  a  chain  from  a  wIkh^I 
which  runs  along  the  iron  track  over- 
head. Now  it  is  swung  ai'ound  under 
the  great  trip-hanuner  which  descends, 
softly  at  first  then  swifter  as  the  glow- 
ing loop  shrinks  down  weeping  tears  of 
blood.  Another  heat  and  it  is  passed 
through  between  iron  rollcis  having 
grooves  of  various  sizes  running  ai'ound, 
through  the  largest  first,  then  a  size 
smaller,  and  this  repeated  rnitil  it  gets 
too  cold  to  work  or  is  as  required. 

Once  more  tliey  come  from  the  fur- 
naces, glowing  red,  and  as  the  tlat  bars 
pass  through  the  last  set  of  rollers  it 
comes  forth  nearly  round.  Now  it  is 
passed  rapidly  through,  back  and  forth, 
each  time  lengthening  ont  farther  than 
before,  and  as  it  is  constantly  forced 
along  it  writhes  and  squirms  about  on 
the  black  floor  like  a  serpent  of  fire— a 
string  of  red  hot  iron  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  in  length.  This  is  nail  I'od.  Now 
cut  in  convenient  lengths,  it  is  passed 
to  the  several  workmen,  who,  heating  it 
in  small  furnaces,  feed  it  to  the  curious 
little  machines  in  front  of  them,  which. 


eating  j'ed-hot  iron,  drop  finished  nails 
like  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 

The  Ausable  Horse  Nail  Company  was 
diganized  in  1862  with  a  capital  stock  of 
•tM ),()()().  Now.  the  shares  aiv  valued  at 
fahuldus  ])ric(^s,  due,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  company's  |»ossession  ol'  the  right 
to  use  the  little  machines  by  which  the 
nails  are  shaped,  the  invention  of  Daniel 
Dodge,  who  unlike  the  most  inventors, 
has  made  money  out  of  it.  Here  they 
have  over  fifty  of  the  little  machines  in 
operation,  capable  of  turning  out  150 
pounds  each,  finished  nails  per  day,  100 
nails  to  the  pound,  and  worth,  on  an 
a\('rage,    twenty-four   cents   per  pound. 

At  Keeseville  w(^  dropi>ed  in  on  our 
u'cnial,  eccentric  old  friend  Lansing,  of 
the  Ii( publican,  for  information;  be- 
cause editors  know  all  about  everything, 
and  as  they  don't  have  to  work  it  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  their  idle  life,  by 
allowing  them  to  contribute  something 
foi'  the  benefit  of  anxious  seekers  after 
knowledge  —  we  wei-e  made  happy. 
Keeseville  is  situated  on  the  Ausable 
River,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth 
and  is  a  thoroughly  wide-awake  little 
village,  not  set  upon  a  hill,  actuall^^,  but 
i-ather  the  reverse,  and  a  person  wading 
aci'oss  the  sandy  plain  on  either  side  will 
be  surprised  when  he  reaches  the  front 
of  the  hill  to  see  so  nuich  life  and  busi- 
ness in  the  hollow  below.  The  water- 
power  is  innnense.  and  utilized  by  the 
twine,  wire  and  horse-nail  manufactur- 
ers—the latter  being  the  principal  indus- 
ti-v  of  the  town.     There  are  also  several 
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clcuant  pi'ivale  residences,  churches  and 
stores,  l)uilt  (if  Potsdam  sandstone, 
wliicli  licrc  al)ornids. 

Leaving-  KeeseviHe.  onr  road  followed 
along  up  the  valley  of  the  Ausable. 
thi'ongh  a  fertile  fai-niing  country,  that 
gradually  gave  ])lace  to  a  wilder  and 
more  broken  district,  while  the  river 
grew  rapid  and  the  hills  along  its  shore 
became  rock  and  precipitous.  (Minton- 
ville,  witli  its  said-to-be  largest  forge 
on  the  continent,  and  decayed,  ashy, 
sooty  look,  was  passed  as  was  "Point-of- 
Hoeks,"  tlie  southern  terminus  of  the 
Plattsbui-gh  Railroad.  At  Ausable  Forks 
(which  also  bore  unmistakable  signs  of 
beiiig  a  coal-handling  town)  we  left  the 
regular  stage  route,  and  clind)ing  to  a 
sandy  plateau  west  of  the  village,  picked 
our  way  through  a  forest  of  stunted 
pines,  choosing  our  road  from  a  multi- 
tude that  seemed  to  cover  and  I'un  in 
every  direction  across  it.  Three  miles  of 
this  sandy  way  through  the  woods  and 
we  came  out  on  the  western  slope,  in  full 
view  of  the  towering  form  of  ''Old 
Whiteface,"  and — through  Wilmington 
Xotch — the  blue  of  the  more  distant 
ranges.  Then  down  in  the  valley  we 
went,  and  up  along  the  rai)id  Ausal)le  to 
where  we  strike  the  stage  road  once 
more,  having  saved  over  two  mihi's  l)y 
our  cut  through  the  woods.  Our  driver 
seemed  much  interested  in  mill  priv- 
ileges, talking  darti  to  his  horses  a  good 
share  of  the  time:  and  when  we  incpiired 
if  he  Avas  a  Christian  he  dodged  the  ques- 
tion and  i'emark(Hl  something  about  a 
dam  in  California.  Then  he  pointed 
out  the  ruins  of  an  old  forge  and  said 
somebody  dannued  the  I'iver  there  once ; 
this  horrified  the  Professor,  but  he  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  intimate  that  it 
didn't  look  worth  a  dam  to  him,  and 
thought  that  if  it  was  true  it  was  dam- 
med bad. 


At  last  we  entered  the  little  liamlet 
of  Wilmington  and  drew  ui)  in  front  of 
the  hotel  — not  a  very  elegant  atfair,  to 
be  sui'e,  but  we  felt  at  home  as  soon  as 
we  caught  sight  of  the  big,  honest, 
s(juare-looking  fellow  with  his  pants  in 
his  boots  and  fun  in  his  clear  l)lue  eye, 
who  came  out  to  meet  us.  We  in((uired 
if  he  was  landlord. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  with 
a  glance  down  at  his  working  clothes; 
"it's  been  so  long  since  we  had  any 
company  that  it  don't  i)ay  to  keep  a 
landlord."  Then  he  continued  sadly: 
"The  season's  a])out  over,  I  guess,  for 
you're  the  first  travelers  we've  seen  in 
a  week."  Then  he  took  us  inside,  built 
up  a  rousing  fire,  and  in  a  short  time 
gave  us  a  dinner  that  could  not  fail  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

A¥ilmington,  aside  from  the  hotel,  has 
a  deserted,  worn-out  sort  of  look,  and 
while  it  appears  to  i)ossess  a  little  of 
every  thing  it  seems  as  though  nothing 
(n'er  came  to  a  head.  Two  or  three  shut- 
up-looking  stores,  three  shut-up-looking 
churches — ^lethodist,  Presbyterian  and 
Lutheran — a  few  scattering  houses,  an 
old  forge,  saw,  starch  and  grist  mills, 
all  having  a  decidedly  dead  appearance. 
The  place  was  owned  a  long  time  ago  by 
one  Major  Sanford.  who  came  here,  built 
two  or  three  stills,  and  went  to  making 
whiskey.  "Those  were  the  times  when 
it  wasn't  a  sin  to  make  it:  they  didn't 
put  in  as  nnich  poison  as  they  do  now-a- 
days,"  said  my  informant.  "Well,  he 
went  to  making  whiskey,  1)uilt  mills  and 
that  brick  ehui*ch  and  then  failed.  Then 
(ieorge  W^eston  came  here  with  $10,000. 
cut  a  road  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
and  built  a  little  house  up  there:  but  he 
soon  lost  all  Jiis  money  and  sold  out  to 
Sidney  W^eston,  of  Winooskie,  Vermont, 
who  is  smart  as  lightning  and  will  make 
it  pay  if  any  living  man  can." 


A  CUMULATIVE  CHRISTMAS 


By  F.  G.  MARTIN 


R.     CALDWELL,     I     am 
hungry !" 

The  exclamation  seemed 
to  sHp  from  the  prim  hps 
-  of  the  dignified  httle  old 
lady  sitting  by  the  cheer- 
ful evening  fire,  like  an  efifervescent 
spurt  from  a  long-sealed  and  tightly- 
corked  bottle,  and  from  the  gasp  that 
followed  she  ^Yas  none  the  less  startled 
than  was  her  complacent  companion  sit- 
ting opposite. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  the  lavish-provider,  the 
hearty-eater,  the  self-satisfied,  looked  up 
from  his  paper  with  both  astonishment 
and  annoyance  in  his  face,  and  glanced 
involuntarily  towards  the  pantry.  But 
the  outpouring  once  begun,  there  was 
to  be  no  sudden  stoppage,  and  the  gurg- 
ling overMow  went  on : 

"Oh,  it  is  not  the  dinner !  I  have  had 
plenty  to  eat;  it  is  not  that  kind  of 
hunger.  I  am  hungry  for  Christmas, 
for  an  old-time  Christmas  like  we  used 
to  have  when  the  children  were  little ! 
I  am  hungry  for  some  children !" 

This  was  a  pretty  long  speech  for  Mrs. 
Caldwell  and  almost  took  her  breath 
away,  while  the  vehemence  of  it  left 
Mr.  Caldwell  quite  breathless  indeed. 
Then  the  oil  began  to  pour  out  on  the 
troubled  waters. 

"I  am  not  forgetting,  .Mr.  Caldwell, 
that  you  always  give  me  a  handsome 
present    every    year    and    spend    more 


money  on  your  family  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country — " 

At  this  juncture  a  slight  relaxation 
passed  over  the  rigid  countenance  of  the 
l3reathless  one. 

"But  you  know,  Mr.  Caldwell,  that  we 
will  have  no  real  Christmas  this  year. 
Laura  and  her  children  are  abroad,  and 
Jimmie,  you  know,  wants  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  his  schoolmate  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  Christmas  will  be  no  dififerent 
from  any  other  day,  and  if  you  would 
only  let  me  take  the  two  hundred  dollars 
that  you  always  spend  on  me  at  Christ- 
mas, and  let  me  have  some  children 
here—" 

"Let  you  indeed!  Have  all  the 
children  you  want,"  he  snorted,  but 
a  twinge  of  curiosity  made  him  add  "but 
where  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are 
vou  going  to  get  them  ?" 

With  such  an  easy  victory  Mrs.  Cald- 
well was  not  to  be  ruffled  by  a  few  ran- 
dom explosives  and,  with  a  comfortable 
settling  in  her  chair,  the  placid  voice 
went  on : 

"Now,  you  know  how  often  sister  Liz- 
zie and  brother  Henry  have  said  they 
wished  they  could  spend  a  Christmas 
in  the  city  and  they'd  be  only  too  glad 
to  go  and  leave  the  children  with  us  for 
one  Christmas,  and  they  could  take  what 
thev'd  spend  on  the  children  and  the  din- 
ner and  things  and  it  wouldn't  cost  them 
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any  extra — so  there  are  three  girls  and 
a  boy  to  begin  with." 

Mrs.  Caldwell  had  already  planned  it 
all  over  many  times  in  her  mind  so  she 
did  not  need  to  panse  now  to  study. 

"And  there's  cousin  Dave's  two  moth- 
erless bo\'s,  they  won't  have  any  too  much 
Christmas,  I  reckon — and  your-  sister 
Sallie's  boy  off  at  a  boardin'  school  and 
no  home  to  go  to — he'd  just  love  to  come. 
And  you  know  that  little  orphan  boy 
John  Hayden's  taken  to  raise — well 
John'U  be  wanting  to  go  to  the  city  and'll 
be  glad  enough  to  have  somebody  to 
leave  the  boy  with." 

"Well,  is  it  to  be  all  boys  ?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Caldwell.  "You  know  I'm  not  spec- 
ially fond  of  boys,  and  girls  would  be 
much  quieter  and  less  liable  to  break  up 
the  furniture  and  muddy  up  the  carpets.. 
You  remember  Dave  broke  the  rocker 
on  grandpa's  rocking  chair  wdien  he  was 
a  bov  and  Dave's  boys  are  just  like 
him."' 

"Oh,"  interposed  Mrs.  Caldwell,  anx- 
ious to  turn  the  tide  from  the  favorite 
reef  on  which  all  projected  entertain- 
ments stranded,  "}'ou  remember  how^  you 
used  to  like  Lida  James — Lida  Moore 
that  was?" 

Yes,  Mr.  Caldwell  remembered  "Lida 
Moore  that  was — "  a  little  more  and  she 
would  have  been  Lida  Caldwell. 

"Well,  Lida's  a  widow  now,  you  know, 
and  she's  living  in  the  city,  clerking  in 
at  Swerdfiger's,and  her  two  little  girls  are 
just  as  much  like  Lida  used  to  be  as  any- 
thing— they've  got  her  dimples,  and  her 
same  easy,  quiet  ways — and  she  does 
work  so  hard  now,  and  it  would  be  so 
nice  to  have  them  all  out  here  to  spend 
Christmas." 

Mr.  Caldwell  made  no  comment  and 
Mrs.  Caldwell  went  on: 

"And  then  there's  Ann  Spencer's  niece 
and  nephew — Ann  don't  believe  in 
Christmas,  you  know,  and  never  has  any 
for  them,  but  I  guess  she'll  let  us  give 
them  one.  So  that'll  make  an  even 
dozen — six  bovs  and  six  girls — and 
Lida." 

"Well,  where  on  earth,  I'd  like  to 
know\  are  you  going  to  put  all  these 
thirteen  people — thirteen  people!     Good- 


ness gracious,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  you  surely 
would  not  invite  thirteen  guests?" 

"Oh,  we  can  make  it  fourteen,  we  can 
make  it  twenty,"  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Caldwell. 

"Make  it  twenty  indeed,"  snarlerl  Mr. 
Caldwell,  "that's  not  saying  we  can  pro- 
vide for  that  many." 

"But,  indeed,  we  could,  and  we  can 
ask  Mr.  Wadsworth  ever  at  The  Wil- 
lows— he  lives  all  by  himself  and  would 
enjoy  seeing  the  children." 

"Oh,  enjoy  seeing  the  children  would 
he?  Maybe  he  would  enjoy  seeing  Mrs. 
Caldwell ;  but  do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  have  an  old  lover  of  yours  nosing 
around  here  at  Christmas  time?" 

"He  happened  to  be  the  first  one  I 
thought  of  and  I  only  suggested  him,  Mr. 
Caldw'ell,  to  make  up  the  fourteen." 

"Yes,  he  is  first  in  your  thoughts  right 
often,  I  dare  say." 

But  for  twenty  years  Mrs.  Caldwell 
had  considered  jealousy  one  of  the  prime 
virtues  in  a  husband  and  the  placidity 
of  her  purposeful  spirit  was  not  to  be 
disturbed.  And  with  a  happy  turn  she 
said : 

"You  have  always  wanted  to  have  your 
lawyer  out  here ;  maybe  his  folks  are 
away  or  maybe  he  hasn't  got  any  folks. 
You  might  ask  him." 

This  seemed  to  touch  just  the  right 
spring,  for  the  deep  urbanity  on  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  the  re- 
flection of  an  inward  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  of  playing  the  host  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Curtis  at  a  time  when 
such  lavish  hospitality  would  be  in  evi- 
dence. But  again  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  guests  disturbed  his  tran- 
quility and  he  irritably  exclainied : 

"But  you  can't  do  it,  you  know  you 
can't ;  you've  no  place  to  put  them." 

This,  too,  had  long  ago  been  figured 
out  and  the  answer  was  forthcoming. 

"Now,  wait  a  minute ;  there's  the  'big 
room'  up  in  the  attic  with  the  three  dou- 
ble beds  that'll  hold  the  boys  easy,  and 
there's  nothing  up  there  for  them  to 
hurt,  either ;  and  Lida  and  her  tw^o  girls 
can  have  the  sitting  room  there — you 
know  we  always  do  sit  here  in  the  din- 
ing room;  and  that  big  lounge  in  there 
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opens  out  into  the  best  double  bed  you 
ever  slept  on,  and  the  youngest  girl  can 
sleep  on  the  sofa  and  I  can  put  a  look- 
ing glass  on  that  writing  desk  and  turn 
it  into  a  dresser.  Then  Lizzie's  three 
girls  and  Ruby  Spencer  can  have  Laura's 
old  room  and  two  of  them  can  sleep  in  the 
trundle  bed  that's  under  the  big  one.  And 
of  course  Mr.  Curtis  can  have  Jimmie's 
room  and  I'll  get  out  all  his  fine  cushions 
and  spread  and  things  that  the  girls  have 
given  him  and  fix  it  up  just  fine." 

Some  features  of  this  proposed  affair 
bringing  an  agreeable  train  of  thought, 
Mr.  Caldwell  at  once  became  absorbed 
and  forget  to  urge 
further  objections, 
and  when  no  objec- 
tions were  forth- 
coming it  was  a  well 
settled  fact  that 
Mrs.  Caldwell  had 
won  the  day.  There 
was  little  sleep  for 
her  that  night ;  her 
mind  was  in  as  gay 
and  happy  a  whirl 
as  when,  at  eighteen, 
she  had  lain  awake 
planning  a  party.  It 
was  only  three 
weeks  till  Christmas 
and  each  turn  of  her 
mind  brought  new 
possibilities  into 
view  till  she  was 
fairly  bewildered 
with  the  complexity 
of   the    scheme    she 

^vas  evolving.  But  before  morning  she  had 
a  pretty  definite  plan  mapped  out,  and 
her  first  move  was  to  make  some  seem- 
ingly purposeless  calls.  But,  while  she  dis- 
cussed the  new  school  teacher  with  Ann 
Spencer  and  the  weather  with  cousin 
Dave,  and  while  sister  Lizzie  poured  into 
her  ears  a  tale  of  domestic  woe,  the  ex- 
perienced and  observant  eye  of  Mrs. 
Caldwell  was  taking  the  dimensions  of 
the  children  in  the  various  households 
and  when,  a  few  days  later,  .she  went 
into  the  city,  she  had  her  memoranda 
all  carefully  itemized  with  measurements 
and  quantities. 


There  Were  Dolls  for  the  Girls. 


Going  first  to  the  store  where  Mrs. 
James  was  employed  she  took  only 
enough  of  the  saleswoman's  time  to  ask 
her  to  lunch  with  her  at  noon  in  the 
big  restaurant  on  the  fourth  floor,  adding 
that  she  had  a  great  secret  to  tell  her. 
At  12  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  James  reached 
the  table  agreed  upon,  the  waitress  v.'as 
already  arranging  a  tempting  array  of 
dishes  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  began  apolo- 
getically :  "Lida,  I  knew  so  well  what  you 
used  to  like  I  didn't  wait  for  you  to  or- 
der, as  we  have  so  little  time  and  I'm 
going  to  do  the  talking  and  you  the 
eating,  and  I  can  take  all  afternoon  to 
finish  my  lunch,  if 
necessary." 

Then  she  began  to 
unfold  her  plan  of 
celebrating  the  hol- 
idays and  of  how 
Lida  was  to  come 
out  and  they  were 
to  fill  the  stockings 
together  and  of  how 
many  things  she 
was  going  to  buy 
now  that  she  was  in 
St.  Louis,  and  how 
she  wished  Lida 
could  get  off  to  shop 
with  her,  and  what 
an  exquisitely  hap- 
py time  they  were 
all  going  to  have. 

"And       do       you 
know,"  she  conclud- 
ed, "even  Mr.  Cald- 
well is     all     excited 
over  itjOnly  he  won't  let  on !" 

Mrs.  Caldwell  had  expected  to  do  all 
her  purchasing  in  one  afternoon  but  she 
soon  saw  she  nmst  make  another  day  of 
it  and  tlien  she  would  have  the  even- 
ing to  talk  it  all  over  again  with  Lida, 
and  that  was  the  best  part  of  it  all,  for 
Lida  was  a  sympathetic  and  an  enthusi- 
astic listener. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  had  bought  forty-eight 
pairs  of  stockings  of  various  sizes — 
four  pairs  apiece  for  them  would  be 
enough,  she  said — several  dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  ribbons  for  the  girls  and 
ties  for  the  boys.     With  great  care  she 
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had  selected  six  beautiful  undressed  dolls 
and  purchased  bright  colored  materials 
to  array  them  in,  then  six  work-boxes 
all  filled  with  thimbles,  scissors  and 
thread  were  added,  and  to  ofifset  this 
lavish  expenditure  for  the  girls,  she  in- 
vested in  balls,  knives  and  skates  for  the 
boys.  Then  came  the  candies,  nuts  and 
fruit  and,  counting  up,  she  found  she 
had  only  spent  seventy-two  dollars — 
and  the  stores  were  closing. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  Lida's  small. 
meagerly  furnished  rooms  and,  after  the 
children  were  put  to  bed,  the  two  women 
passed  delightful  hours  inspecting  the 
purchases  and  talking  over  their  plans. 
Mrs.  Caldwell  gathered  some  useful  sug- 
gestions from  her  city  friend  as  to  the 
prevailing  styles  and  remembered  them 
to  good  advantage  the  next  day  when 
she  selected  the  material  for  a  dress 
and  a  ready-made  cloak  for  each  little 
girl  and  a  suit  and  overcoat  for  each 
boy.  Then,  passing  a  bargain  counter 
where  remnants  of  bright  ribbons  were 
going  for  a  song,  she  purchased  enough 
to  trim  six  hats,  having  already  seen 
some  children's  felt  flats  at  another  sale, 
to  which  she  hurried  back  and  made 
selections.  Going  to  the  waiting  room 
now  and  getting  out  her  pencil,  she  fig- 
ured that,  having  spent  four  dollars 
apiece  for  the  boys'  suits  and  five  dol- 
lars each  for  their  overcoats,  with  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  materials  for  the  girls' 
dresses  and  five  dollars  each  for  their 
cloaks,  she  had  spent  ninety-nine  dollars 
the  ribbons  and  hats  bringing  the  day's 
expenditures  up  to  one  hundred  and  fi.ve 
dollars ;  so  with  the  seventy-two  dollars 
spent  the  day  before  she  had  just  twenty- 
three  dollars  left  for  incidentals.  When 
she  got  back  home  two  dollars  of  this 
were  laid  aside  for' "Uncle"  John  Broady, 
who  was  to  get  the  Christmas  tree,  and 
three  dollars  for  Sarah  Talbott,  who  was 
to  trim  the  six  hats,  and  two  dollars  and  a 
half  for  Mollie  Jones,  who  had  already 
been  engaged  to  embroider  an  initial  in 
a  couple  of  dozen  handkerchiefs,  and 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  widow  Porter,  who 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  dresses  ;  then,  having  apportioned  out 
the  work  and  paid  for  it  in  advance  so 


that  her  helpers  might  have  their  Christ' 
mas  money,  Mrs.  Caldwell  began,  with 
the  aid  of  Jane,  the  cook,  to  set  her 
house  in  order,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
lavish  baking  and  roasting  that  were  to 
come. 

Four  da3'S  before  Christmas  found  the 
cakes,  the  pies,  the  yeast  bread,  all  stored 
in  the  pantry,  the  fat  turkeys  were  scarce 
able  to  waddle  in  the  coop  and  the  cran- 
berry jelly  was  all  aquiver  with  excite- 
ment. Barrels  of  apples  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes were  near  to  bursting  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  the  smell  of  mince  and  drying 
sage  pervaded  the  realms  of  the  kitchen. 
Jam  pots  and  pickle  jars  had  been  opened 
and  their  contents  inspected,  and  all  was 
now  in  readiness  for  the  guests. 

With  anxious  eyes  Mrs.  Caldwell 
scanned  the  skies  from  which  she  hoped 
abundant  contribution  to  her  Christmas 
entertainment,  but  on  Monday  morning 
all  was  clear  and  bright  and  Christmas 
came  on  Thursday ;  she  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  part  of  her  program  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  But  just  before 
sundown  that  day  great  gray  boulders  of 
clouds  rolled  up  from  the  northwest  and 
lay  like  bales  of  cotton  stacked  above  the 
horizon  and  before  the  dawn  the  wind 
had  torn  the  gray  wrappings  off  and  the 
white  cloud-cotton  filled  the  air. 

Holl\-  wreaths  gleamed  from  the  win- 
dows now  and  mistletoe  hung  from  the 
chandeliers.  The  huge  pine  Christmas 
tree  was  safely  sheltered  in  the  barn,  and 
its  glittering  trappings  and  tinsel  orna- 
ments, with  the  gaily  colored  candles, 
were  all  waiting. 

Wednesday  morning  the  snow  was  still 
falling  and  a  jingling  sleigh  was  heard 
coming  merrily  down  the  road. 

"Here's  Lizzie  and  Henry  and  the 
children,"  shouted  Mr.  Caldwell  at  the 
front  door,  "and  Lizzie  won't  get  out ; 
they're  on  their  way  to  the  station ;"  and 
four  woolly  bundles,  with  bright  turbaned 
heads,  rolled  out  in  the  snow  and  bound- 
ed up  the  steps,  while  the  sleigh  slid 
noiselessly  ofif  and  the  children  stood  in 
the  door  and  waved  their  mittened 
liands. 

"Oh,  Aunt  .Sarah,  we  must  take  oflF 
■  inr   rubbers  and   coats  before  we  come 
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ill,"  said  careful  Mary,  "and  mamma 
says  I'm  to  help  you  receive — won't  that 
be  just  lovely?" 

"And  when  are  the  others  coming?" 
inquired  the  ten-year  old  Robert. 

"Why,  the  sleigh  is  to  wait  for  the  10 
o'clock  train  from  St.  Louis  and  John 
will  bring  back  Mrs.  James  and  her  two 
little  girls." 

"Aw,  I  ain't  talkin'  about  girls ;  when 
will  the  boys  be  here?"  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  soon  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Cald- 
well, in  a  gruff  but  kindly  voice.  "I'm 
going  now  to  your  cousin  Dave's  for  his 
two  youngsters  and  John  Hayden 
has  promised  to  bring  his  urch- 
in over  on  the  horse  and — Sa- 
rah, how  are  the  little  Spencers 
to  get  here  ?" 

"Why.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  bring  them,"  replied 
Mrs.  Caldwell. 

"I  can't  carry  them  all  in  the 
buggy,"  he  said. 

"Well,  take  the  two-seated 
then—" 

"Oh,  oh.  Uncle  James,  take 
your  sleigh^  it's  got  three  seats, 
and  let  me  go  along,"  interrupt- 
ed Robert. 

"Maybe    that    wouldn't   be    a 
bad    idea,"    said    Mr.    Caldwell, 
beginning  to  imbibe  the  Christ- 
mas  spirit  and   secretly  longing 
for  a   lark.        So  the   two   roan 
mares  were  hitched 
to    the     sleigh    and 
soon  Robert  and  his 
uncle    were    gliding 
away    over    the 
smooth  roads.  When 
they    reached    Mrs. 
Spencer's  Ruby  and 
Howard  were  ready 

and,  after  their  satchels  were  stored 
under  the  front  seat  and  Robert  had 
given  up  his  place  beside  his  uncle 
to  Ruby,  who  was  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Cald- 
well's, they  drove  gaily  on,  the  children 
chatting  and  keeping  time  to  the  cease- 
less accompaniment  of  the  sleigh-bells. 
A  mile  or  so  more  brought  them  to 
David  Saunders'  place  where  two  ex- 
pectant faces  had  been  pressed  against 


the  pane  for  an  hour  or  more,  eagerly 
watching  for  the  conveyance  which  was 
to  take  them  to  Aunt  Sarah's.  The  two 
boys  and  their  bulky  baggage  were  soon 
piled  in,  cousin  Dave  was  invited  over  to 
eat  Christmas  dinner,  and  the  merry 
party  started  for  home.  The  four  boys 
were  bubbling  over  with  plots  and  plans 
and  each  began  at  once  to  unfold  his 
scheme  of  enjoyment. 

"I've  got  a  sled  under  the  seat  there," 
whispered  little  Dave. 

"And  we're  going  to  make  a  snow 
man,"  exclaimed  Robert,  "and  the  pond 
behind  the  barn  is 
all  frozen  over  and 
if  we  only  had 
skates — " 

"Oh,  there  comes 
another  sleigh," 
shouted  Ruby,   who 
kept     looking    back 
to      see     what     the 
boys      were    doing ; 
"and      there's      two 
ittle     girls     and     a 
lady  and  a  boy  in  it. 
"Yes,     they    are 
some    more    of    our 
party,"     said     M  r . 
Caldwell,  "and  we'll 
all  get  there  togeth- 
er." 

Greetings  were 
shouted  back  and 
soon  the  big  white 
house  was  in  view, 
the  front  door  open- 
ed and  Aunt  Sarah, 
in  a  gray  silk,  and 
Mary,  in  a  bright 
red  dress ;  stood 
ready  to  wel- 
come them ;  two 
bright  spots  were  seen  fluttering  excited- 
ly at  a  window  before  the  arriving  party 
could  make  out  the  beaming  faces  of 
Margy  and  Nell,  and  what  a  tramping  of 
feet  and  mingling  of  laughter,  and  greet- 
ings and  excited  exclamations,  as  they  all 
stamped  up  on  the  porch ;  Mrs.  Caldwell 
gave  each  one  a  kiss  and  bade  them  a 
hearty,  welcome.  Arthur  Craig,  Mr. 
Caldwell's  nephew,  had  come  on  the  same 
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train  with  Mrs.  James  and  it  was  he 
Ruby  had  seen  in  the  sleigh.  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  on  a  big  black  horse,  soon  rode  up 
and  left  Sammy  Burns. 

Then,  after  a  few  tousled  heads  were 
brushed,  they  found  a  steaming  dinner 
waiting  for  them  in  the  big  dining  room. 
\\'affles  and  fried  chicken  and  custard 
were  not  things  any  of  them  had  every 
day,  and  if  there  was  such  a  jolly  good 
dinner  to-day,  they  thought,  w^hat  would 
it  be  like  to-morrow — and  they  congratu- 
lated themselves  that  the  festivities  had 
begun   so   early. 

In  the  afternoon  the  bo}s  went  to 
make  their  snow  man  and  the  girls  were 
given  a  bag  of  popcorn  and  a  popper 
apiece  and  left  to  amuse  themselves  at 
the  big  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  the 
kitchen  while  Airs.  Caldwell  and  Mrs. 
James  went  upstairs  to  the  room  where 
the  presents  were  stored  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key. 

"Now,  Lida,  we'll  just  sort  them 
and  see  how  to  portion  them  out. 
for  it  won't  be  a  bit  of  fun  to  fill  the 
stockings  now,"  said  ]\Irs.  Caldwell ; 
"but,"  she  added,  "there's  such  an  awful 
lot  to  do  that  we'll  have  to  get  those 
children  to  bed  early." 

The  things  were  all  laid  out  in  piles, 
hooks  and  strings  were  found,  a  few 
colored  tarletan  bags  not  yet  done  were 
finished  and  then  the  two  women  went 
down  where  the  children  had  all  congre- 
gated and  were  having  a  noisy,  happy 
time  munching  popcorn  and  cracking 
nuts  on  the  broad  hearth.  It  was 
scarcely  dark  when  they  were  given 
a  supper  of  bread  and  milk  and  were 
put  to  bed  and  then  the  preparations 
began  in  earnest.  "Uncle"  John  dragged 
in  the  big  Christmas  tree  and  helped  to 
make  it  firm  to  the  platform  prepared  for 
it  in  the  dining  room,  the  dining  table 
was  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  then 
the  women  began  to  drape  the  festoons 
of  tinsel  fringe  and  place  the  gilt  stars 
and  globes,  and  the  candles  were  hooked 
on  the  boughs  at  regular  intervals.  The 
balls,  skates,  dolls  and  work-boxes  were 
tied  on  and  then  began  the  stocking  fill- 
ing. In  the  toe  of  each  stocking  was 
put  a  big  orange,  then  followed  nuts  and 


a  bag  of  candy.  The  handkerchiefs, 
wrapped  in  bright  tissue,  came  next  and 
then  a  big  red  apple  and  the  girls'  rib- 
bons and  the  boys'  ties  in  fancy  boxes, 
came  next,  and  lastly,  a  small  box  of 
cand}^  with  a  holly  sprig  on  top.  The 
stockings  were  then  all  hung  on  the  tree. 

And  just  as  they  were  finishing,  with 
tired  arms  and  flushed  faces,  the  sound 
of  wheels  was  heard  and  ]\Irs.  Caldwell 
left  Lida  to  arrange  the  dresses,  cloaks, 
suits,  on  two  clothes  trees  brought 
in  for  the  purpose,  while  she  went  to 
the  door.  On  account  of  a  dinner  en- 
gagement ]\Ir.  Curtis  had  to  come  out 
on  a  late  train  and  "Sir.  Caldwell  had 
driven  over  to  meet  him.  The  two  men 
were  cold  and  red-faced  from  the  chill 
air. 

"Just  come  right  in  to  the  fire ;  we're 
so  glad  you  could  come,  ]\Ir.  Curtis," 
cordially  exclaimed  Mrs,  Caldwell,  as 
she  shook  his  hand. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  had  anything  like  this 
for  twenty-five  }-ears — and  you  know  I 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  it  was  so 
good  of  you  to  ask  me,"  enthusiastically 
replied  Mr.  Curtis. 

"I  just  told  yir.  Caldwell  maybe  your 
folks  was  away  and  you'd  like  a  quiet 
time  for  a  change — " 

"Quiet  time  indeed,''  interrupted  Mr. 
Caldwell,  "you  just  wait  till  you  hear 
those  youngsters   in  the  morning." 

"Well,  it  will  certainly  be  delightful," 
said  Mr.  Curtis,  "and,  Airs.  Caldwell,  I 
haven't  any  folks — no  little  folks  of  my 
own  and  my  sister's  family  are  away, 
and  I  should  have  been  quite  lonely  in- 
deed." 

Leading  the  way  to  the  dining  room, 
Mrs.  Caldwell  threw  the  door  open  and 
stood  to  note  the  effect  on  the  men. 
The  glittering,  gaily  bedecked  tree,  with 
its  burden  of  presents,  was  in  full  view 
and  the  great  fireplace,  with  its  blazing 
logs,  threw  out  a  mellow  light  that 
touched  everything  with  an  enchanted 
glow,  and  sweet-faced,  happ}-.  blue-eyed 
Lida,  gazing  dreamily  into  the  fire, 
seemed  to  Air.  Curtis  part  of  the  Christ- 
mas picture  and  it  all  went  straight  to 
his  heart. 

While    Air.    Caldwell    presented    Air. 
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Curtis,  Mrs.  Caldwell  hastened  to  make  a 
pot  of  tea  and  soon  the  four  sat  down  to 
a  dainty  supper  which  had  been  waiting 
for  them.  Then,  leaving  instructions 
with  Jane  to  have  the  fires  macle  before 
five,  they  hurried  off  to  their  rooms  to 
snatch  some  sleep  before  the  excitement 
of  the  morning. 

So  soundly  wrapt  in  dreams  was  the 
household  that  no  one  stirred  as  "L'ncle" 
John,  noiseless  from  long  practice, 
slipped  into  the  rooms  and  stirred  the 
coals  and  heaped  on  fresh  wood,  and 
then,  standing  on  the  hearth  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs,   Caldwell's  room,  he  exclaimed: 

"Hi,  Marse  Jeems,  Christmas  gif !" 

And  then  the  whole  house  awoke  at 
once  and  there  was  a  jumping  into  dress- 
ing gowns  and  slippers,  while  the  child- 
ren had  to  wrestle  unaided  with  shoes 
and  numerous  buttons.  But  the  four 
grown  people  had  barely  time  to  run 
down,  light  the  candles  and  hide  them- 
selves in  the  big  glass-doored  pantry, 
till  there  was  a  wild  confusion  of  sounds 
and  a  scampering  of  feet  on  the  stairs 
and  a  rush  for  the  dining  room  door ; 
but,  so  beautiful  was  the  tree  with  its 
twinkling  lights  and  glistening  trim- 
mings that  they  were  all  breathless  for 
a  moment  and  the  little  girls'  hands  were 
clasped  in  ecstasy  and  the  boys  expressed 
their  satisfaction  by  thrusting  their  hands 
deep  into  their  trousers  pockets ;  and  they 
stood  silent,  gazing  in  rapt  admiration, 
till  little  Dave  broke  the  spell  with : 

"Gee,  ain't  it  bully!'' 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  closet, 
then  the  hiding  place  was  discovered  and 
Mrs.  Caldwell  had  to  come  out  and  dis- 
tribute the  stockings  and  other  presents, 
and  the  clothing.  The  girls  at  once  ran 
into  the  hall,  where  there  was  a  mirror, 
to  try  on  their  hats  and  cloaks,  and  the 
boys  shouted  with  delight  at  each  new 
pocket  they  found  in  their  coats. 

There  were  a  dress  and  big  box  of 
candy  and  fruits  for  Jane  and  a  similar 
box  for  "Uncle"  John,  with  warm  gloves 
and  socks  and  comforter. 

But  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was 
to  come.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  kept  his 
secret  well.  It  was  he  who  had  gone  for 
the  mails,  and  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Caldwell's  anxiety  at  not  hearing  from 


Laura  and  Jimmie,  he  had  secreted  their 
letters  and  presents  in  the  barn,  together 
with  his  own  contributions — a  set  of  furs 
for  his  wife,  a  gold-headed  cane  for  Mr. 
Curtis  and  a  beautiful  umbrella  for  Lida. 
"And  I  bought  'em  all  the  day  Sarah  was 
in  town,"  he  chuckled,  "and  if  she  hadn't 
had  her  eyes  glued  to  a  bargain  counter 
she  would  have  caught  me  looking  at 
those  furs." 

xVnd  ever}-body  was  happy  and  the 
boys  could  scarcely  wait  till  breakfast 
was  over  to  try  their  skates. 

Then  came  the  preparations  for  the 
dinner,  and  such  a  dinner  it  was !  Mr. 
Caldwell  at  one  end  of  the  table  carving 
a  big  turkey  and  i^^Ir.  Curtis  at  the  other 
end  trying  to  dissect  as  scientifically  an- 
other bird  of  the  same  size,  while  Mrs. 
Caldwell  and  Lida  piled  the  children's 
]:)lates  with  good  things.  Dinner  was 
half  over  when  Mr.  Caldwell  laid  down 
his  fork  and  exclaimed : 

"Bless  my  soul,  Dave  promised  to  come 
over  to-day  and  I'd  forgotten  all  about 
it." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  and  I 
would  have  waited  dinner,"  said  Airs. 
Caldwell. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  he's  got  to  reading  and 
forgot  about  it,"  replied  Mr.  Caldwell. 

But  Mrs.  James,  glancing  out  the 
window,  said : 

"There's  some  one  driving  in  now." 

"It's  Dave,"  said  Mr.  Caldwell,  "and 
he's  got  Ann  Spencer  with  him  and  I'll 
bet  forty  dollars  they're  married. 

And,  forgetting  in  his  excitement  that 
he  was  host,  he  jumped  up  from  the 
table  and  ran  to  the  door  to  meet  them. 

"Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!''  he  cried,  "you're 
the  people  that  don't  believe  in  celebrat- 
ing Christmas?  You  needn't  tell  me," 
he  blustered  as  Mr.  Saunders  tried  to  in- 
troduce his  bride,  "I  know  it  already ; 
come  right  in,  we're  waiting  dinner  on 
you ;"  and  before  they  could  take  off  their 
wraps  Mrs.  Caldwell  had  spread  a  small 
table  and  Lida  had  sprinkled  it  with  holly 
and  mistletoe  while  the  other  guests 
waited  in  excited  expectancy  for  the 
bride  and  groom  to  enter.  Then  the 
dinner  went  merrily  on  and  it  was  the 
cheer  and  the  chatter  and  the  homeful 
spirit  of  it  all,  together  with  the  happy 
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lig^ht  on  the  face  of  the  groom,  that 
caused  Mr.  Curtis  to  make  a  Christmas 
resolve  and  a  New  Year's  plan.  At  the 
taffv-pullino-  next  day  he  was  as  delight- 
ed as  any  of  the  children  and  on  the 
sleighing  party  on  Saturday  he  managed 
to  sit  beside  Mrs.  James  and  hold  little 
Alice,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
house  party  to  break  up  they  were  all 
sure  there  had  never  been  so  happy  a 
time  before. 

But  not  until  long  afterwards  did  Mrs. 
Caldwell  realize  how  many  institutions 
had  been  founded  by  her  Christmas  en- 
tertainment. It  was  acknowledged  by 
cousin  Dave  that  if  he  hadn't  been  left  in 
solitude  on  Christmas  day  he  never  would 
have  gotten  up  courage  to  propose  to 
Ann  Spencer ;  and  the  tastefully  trimmed 
hats  taught  Sarah  Talbott  her  aptitude 
for  the  work,  and  soon  the  village  boast- 
ed a  millinery  store  ;  and  when  Arthur 
Craig    took    his    embroidered    handker- 


chief back  to  school  he  set  the  style  and 
every  other  boy  wanted  one,  so  MoUie 
Jones  was  kept  busy  with  her  needle. 

Rut  the  greatest  good  of  all,  thought 
the  little  Jameses,  had  come  to  them. 
After  that  one  first  gala  week  in  their 
lives  Christmas  never  really  seemed  to 
end.  Mamma  kept  getting  the  niost  de- 
licious boxes  of  candy  from  somewhere 
and  flo^wers — Oh,  such  flowers  as  they 
had  never  seen  before  except  in  the  flor- 
ists' windows ;  and  one  Sunday  there 
was  a  drive  in  the  park  and  then  more 
drives,  and  very  soon  mamma  told  them 
they  were  all  to  go  and  live  in  a  beautiful 
house  and  she  would  not  have  to  work 
any  more.  And  thus  Mr.  Curtis'  Christ- 
mas resolve  was  carried  out. 

And  the  Christmas  gathering  at  the 
Caldwell  house  became  an  annual  afifair 
and  from  that  institution  there  dated  so 
much  happiness  that  Mrs.  Caldwell's 
heart  was  never  hungry  again! 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 


By  JOHN   L.  COWAN 


JT  is  an  unwelcome  thought 
that  the  National  Con- 
gress now  spends  more 
time  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  preparation  for 
war  than  it  spends  in  the 
consideration  of  any  of  the  great  social 
and  industrial  questions  that  so  urgently 
confront  the  American  people.  With 
expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy  and 
for  coast  defenses  increasing  annually, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  feel  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  contrihuting  our  share  towards 
the  realization  of  the  world's  ideal  of 
universal  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  peace 
idea  is  permeating  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple to-day  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before.  The  Spani'sh- American  war,  the 
Boer  war,  the  Philippine  insurrection, 
Younghusband's  bloody  expedition  to 
Lhassa.  and  the  great  conflict  that  has 
ro  recently  closed  in  the  Orient  have  all 
contributed  to  this  result,  bringing  the 
civilized  world  to  a  realization  of  the 
wastefulness,  destructiveness  and  utter 
uselessness  of  war.  Never  before  in 
modern  times  were  human  beings  so 
wantonly  slaughtered  as  at  Port  Arthur, 
Shako,  Liao  Yang  and  IMukden.  No 
wonder  that  humanity  sickens  at  contem- 
plating the  spectacle,  and  that  men  ask 
themselves  if  it  is  indeed  necessary  that 
such  things  should  be. 

Everv  impetus  towards  the  era  of  uni- 
versal peace  has  come  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  war.  ]\Iay  we  not.  therefore, 
hope  that  the  wars  of  the  past  decade 
mav  prove  but  another  link  in  the  endless 
chain  of  hardship,  deprivation  and  suf- 
fering that  is  slowly  lifting  the  human 
race  upward  ?  The  peace  movement  had 
its  beginning  as  a  reaction  from  the  cost 
and  carnage  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  New  York  Peace  v^ociety — the  first 
in  the  world — was  organized  in  August. 
1815,  just  two  months  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Four  months  later  the  Ohio 
Peace  Society,  the  second  in  the  world, 
was   formed ;   and   a   week  or  two  later 


the  Alassachtisetts  Peace  Society,  out 
of  which  grew  the  present  American 
Peace  Society,  held  its  first  session.  The 
first  Peace  Organization  in  Euro]:)e  was 
the  English  Peace  Society,  formed  in 
London,  June  14,  18 16,  on  the  fir.st  an- 
niversary of  Waterloo.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
peace  movement  America  led  the  world 
by  almost  a  year's  time. 

Forty  years  of  international  peace  fol- 
lowed    the     battle    of     Waterloo,     and 
throughout    this   period    the    peace    idea 
grew  with  a  rapidit}'  that  caused  many  to 
hope  that  the  last  great  war  between  na- 
tions   had    been    fought.      Beginning    in 
1848  annual  peace  congresses  were  held, 
largely    owing   to    the    influence    of    an 
American — Elihu    Burritt.    the    "learned 
blacksmith."      He    was    the    most    ener- 
getic and  conspicuous  worker  in  the  se- 
ries of  international  congresses  held  suc- 
cessively  at    Brussels,    Paris,    Frankfort 
and  London.     This  series  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Crimean  war     in     1852 ;     the 
American  Civil  war,  1861-1865  ;  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  1866;  and 
the   Franco-Prussian   war   in    1870;   but 
the  congresses  have  now  been  held  every 
vear  for  the  past  fifteen  years.     Burritt's 
efiforts  were  along  clean-cut  and  definite 
lines.     While  most  of  the  delegates  be- 
wailed the  horrors  of  war,  and  lamented 
its  burdens  and  its  cost,  he  proposed  the 
remedy.    His  plan  was  constructive  and 
practical — the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween nations  by  means  of  a  "permanent 
international    tribunal."      These    words 
sound  very  familiar  now,  but  Burritt  so 
far  as  known,  was  the  first  man  in  the 
world   to  advance   and   put  in   practical 
form  the  proposition  for  such  a  tribunal ; 
and  the  delegates  from  this  country  sup- 
ported him  so  loyally  and  so  ably  in  the 
advocacy    of    this    idea  that  it  became 
known   as  the   "American  plan."     It  is, 
therefore,    plain    that    the    idea    of    the 
Hague   Tribunal   was  not  original   with 
the  Czar  of  Russia.     It  was  the  plea  of 
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the     American     peace     delesjates     thirty      an  organization  tliat  they  called  tlie  In- 

vears  before  Nicholas  II  was  born.  terparlianientary  Union.  It  was  ritlicnlcd 

Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  ex-      from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  and 

was  held  up  to  public  derision  as  an  or- 
ganization of  "dove  fanciers."  In  less 
than  ten  years  this  despised  organization 
included  delegates  from  every  country 
in  Europe  that  had  a  constitutional  form 
of  government.  Russia  and  Turkey  are 
not  entitled  to  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions, but  the  Czar  sent  an  official  repre- 
sentative to  the  meeting  at  Buda  Pesth 
in  i8q6-  His  report  to  the  Czar  caused 
that  sovereign  to  issue  his  invitation  in 
1898,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  As 
the  name  implies,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  com])osed  entirely  of  members 
of  legislative  bodies  of  countries  having 
a  constitutional  form  of  government.  At 
its  meeting  in  \'ienna  in  1903  more  than 
600  delegates  Avere  present,  and  almost  as 
many  attended  its  sessions  in  St.  Louis 
in  1904.  The  I'^nited  States  entered  the 
LTnion  in  T003.  and  is  now  represented 
The   late  Edzvard  Atkinson.   Boston,  Mass..     ^Y  a  delegation  of  more  than  one  hun- 

one  of  the  best  kiion'n  f^eace 
adv(>cates. 

tent  to  which  the  advocates  of  interna- 
tional peace  are  organized.  In  Germany 
there  are  seventy-five  active  peace  so- 
cieties, in  Denmark  seventy-three,  in 
Great  Britain  fourteen,  and  in  France 
more  than  two  hundred  organizations 
are  affiliated  with  the  peace  movement. 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, and  it  is  not  claiming  too  much 
to  say  that  these  organizations  have  done 
much  to  keep  the  revolution  that  so  re- 
cently took  place  there  from  being  stain- 
ed with  blood.  Every  country  in  Europe, 
save  Russia  and  Turkey,  is  represented 
in  the  Interparliamentary  Union ;  and 
has  within  its  boundaries  from  one  to 
several  score  of  active  peace  organiza- 
tions. Even  in  turbulent  South  America 
the  peace  propaganda  has  made  head- 
way, Chili,  Bolivia,  Uruguay.  Argentina 
and  Brazil  having  active  and  influential 
organizations. 

On  October  31,  1888,  thirty  members 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
ten  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
met  in  a  small  hotel  in  Paris  and  formed 


/>;•.    John    A.    Brashcar   of   Allegheny,    Pa.,    a 
well  known  peaee  adz'oeate. 

drcd  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  probably  the 
most   influential    international    organiza- 
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tion  of  any  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  cred- 
ited with  having  prevented  the  famous 
''Fashoda  incident"  from  developing"  into 
a  war  between  France  and  England  ;  with 
bringing  about  the  negotiation  and  rati- 
fication of  the  arbitration  treaty  between 
those  two  countries ;  and  with  having 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  arbitration 
than  any  other  single  influence. 

Next  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  influence  and  importance  is  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  indepen- 
dent peace  societies  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  first  congress  was  held  in 
London  in  1843.  In  1904,  it  met  in 
Boston,  and  last  September  its  session 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land. 

However,  as  it  was  in  America  that 
the  peace  movement  began  and  that  it  re- 
ceived its  first  great  impetus  towards 
practical  results,  it  is  but  natural  that  we 
feel  the  greatest  interest  in  strictly  Amer- 
ican organizations.  There  are  now  In 
this  country  twenty-one  active  peace  or- 
ganizations, composed  not  of  dreamers 


ship  lists  the  greatest  names  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  bar,  in  education,  in  statesman- 
ship, in  finance  and  in  business ;  the  men 


Rabbi   J.    Leonard   Levy.    President    Pittsburg 
peace   society. 

and  fanatics,  but  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities.    Thev  include  in  their  member- 


Pro/.   Samuel   Black   McCormich,    Vice-Presi- 
dent   Piffsbur'^    peace    society. 

who  do  the  world's  work,  who  have  their 
hands  on  the  throttle  of  the  great  indus- 
trial machine,  who  pay  the  taxes  that  are 
swallowed  up  in  war  or  in  unending  pre- 
parations for  war. 

The  great  friend  and  ally  of  these 
peace  organizations  is  the  public  press. 
It  is  upon  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  more  particularly  upon  the  religious 
press,  that  reliance  must  be  placed  for 
the  upbuilding  of  an  enlightened  and 
Christian  public  sentiment  that  will  com- 
pel politicians  and  statesmen  to  seek  and 
find  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  difficulties. 
The  demand  is  not  for  "Peace  at  any 
price,"  but  for  "Peace  with  justice." 
There  never  yet  was  a  war  in  which  one 
side  was  not  in  the  wrong — and  might 
never  yet  determined  the  right. 

War  is  a  survival  of  a  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  society  that  has  long  since  been 
passed.  Just  as  we  find  in  many  animals 
organs,  or  the  rudiments  of  organs,  that 
are  no  longer  useful,  so  do  we  find  in  so- 
ciety customs  and  superstitions  that  no 
longer  have  any  excuse  for  their  contin- 
ued existence.     War  is  one  of  these — as 
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unreasonable  as  the  belief  in  ghosts  or 
witchcraft.  Disputes  between  nations 
could  and  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  same 
way  as  disputes  between  individuals. 
Our  Courts  of  law  are  an  outgrowth  ot 
organized  society,  to  do  away  with  bru- 
tal contests  between  man  and  man.  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  carry  the  or- 
ganization a  little  farther.  An  interna- 
tional tribunal  to  settle  contests  between 
nations  would  be  no  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  institutions. 

To  bring  this  to  pass  the  peace  advo- 
cates seek  to  arouse  the  interest  and  en- 


Henry   Bcrkozvitc.   D.    D.,    of  Philadelphia,   a 
prominent    peaee    advocate. 

list  the  sympathy  of  the  people — the  plain 
people,  whose  sons  are  slaughtered,  who 
pay  the  taxes,  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
war  and  supply  the  wherewith  for  the 
support  of  armies  and  navies  and  the 
building  of  forts  and  arsenals.  They  seek 
to  spread  the  spirit  of  internationalism 
— a  realization  of  the  fact  that  racial  dis- 
tinctions are  more  or  less  superficial,  and 
international  boundary  lines  wholly  arbi- 
trary ;  that  men  are  all  children  of  the 
same  Father :  that  humanity  is  all  tend- 
ing towards  the  same  goal,  and  that  com- 


mon interests,  common  hopes  and  com- 
mon ideals  should  inspire  co-operation, 
not  conflict. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  is  pre- 
eminently a  question  for  women.  It  is 
they  that  have  the  most  at  stake.  While 
husbands,  sons  and  fathers  are  ofif  in  the 
wars,  they  must  stay  at  home  and  work 
and  weep.  It  is  they  that  feel  the  pinch 
of  want  and  poverty,  and  sufTer  long  sea- 
sons of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  are 
worse  even  than  the  realization  of  their 
fears.  It  is  an  industrial  question — for 
the  expense  of  war,  of  the  army  and  navy 
and   the  tremendous   military   establish- 


.'^amiirl  P.  Butler.  Secretary  Cincinnati  peace 
society. 

ments  of  the  twentieth  century  falls  upon 
all  classes,  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  living 
of  every  individual,  whether  he  labors  on 
the  farm,  in  the  shop,  down  in  the  mine, 
behind  a  counter,  or  in  the  pulpit.  It 
is  a  moral  question,  for  the  battlefield 
never  can  decide  the  issue  between  right 
and  wrong.  But  more  than  all  it  is  a 
religious  question,  for  every  believer  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  whatever  his  creed  or  dog- 
mas, must  feel  in  his  heart  that  war  is 
fratricide. 


FROM  AN  OLD  SCRAP  BOOK 


By  HUGO  ERICHSEN 

It  is  ctirions  how  chance  impelled  me  to  attend  an  auction  sale  on 
that  memorable  moniini?  and  wafted  an  English  collection  of  poe- 
try, that  was  made  in  the  first  third  of  the  past  century,  into  my 
hands.  Idlv  passing  the  house.  I  was  attracted — perhaps  drawn 
in  would  be  more  pertinent — by  the  ancient  red  rag  that  stands 
for  ruin  not  only  in  the  sense  of  anarchy.  I  seldom  get  away 
from  these  sales  without  paying  tribute,  but  remember  occasions  when  articles  of 
vertu  got  away  from  me  bv  an  indecision  that  was  deeply  deplored  long  after. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  time  when  I  might  have  bought  an  elegant  moose-head 
for  $13.00  by  a  mere  nod  of  the  head,  but  didn't,  or  that  other  occasion  on  which 
I  might  have  acquired  a  set  of  polished  Buffalo  horns  for  $1.50  but  abstained  be- 
cause I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  really  wanted  them  or  not.  Thus 
opportunities  that  never  recur  slip  by  and  only  regret  remains. 

But  in  the  matter  of  the  poetry  I  scored.  It  seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  to 
acquire  a  collection  of  printed  verse  that  reflected  the  sentiment  of  a  man— or 
was  it  a  woman — who  had  long  departed  this  life  and  was,  mayhap  forgotten. 
A  musty  odor  of  a  bygone  age  seemed  to  arise  from  the  yellowed  pages  as  I 
slowly  turned  them  one  by  one.  Like  the  period,  to  which  it  pertained,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  poetry  was  rather  exaggerated,  not  to  say  melodramatic.  A  stirring 
ballad,  modestly  signed  by  the  author  in  initials  (H.  G.  B.)  conveys  as  true  a 
delineation  of  the  days  when  knighthood  was  in  flower  as  any  portly  volume 
ever  writ  by  man  and  is  vastly  more  interesting.  Entitled  "The  Scarf  of  Gold 
and  Blue,"  it  rings  true  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry: 

"God  speed  thee,  Eustace  D'Argencourt— be  brave  as  thou  art  true. 
And  wear  the  scarf  I've  woven  for  thee— this  scarf  of  gold  and  bhie !" 
He  bent  his  knee,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and   fervently  he  swore,— 
That  till  his  sword  had  lost  its  might,  till  life's  last  pulse  was  o'er 
That  scarf  should  never  leave  his  arm,  in  tournament  or  fight; 
That  scarf  should  be  his  scarf  by  day,  his  dream  of  joy  by  night. 
Then  bounded  he  upon  his  steed,  and  with  one  parting  glance. 
Forth  rode  Sir  Eustace  D'Argencourt— the  bravest  knight  in  France! 

Scarce  had  he  ridden  one  short  week — one  short  week  and  a  day— 
When  he  saw  twelve  Spanish  knights  approach,  all  bent  to  cross  his  way ; 
And  his  squire  said  to  his  master  bold,  "I  pray  thee  turn  thy  steed, 
For  little  hope  is  left  us  now,  save  in  our  coursers  speed.'' 
"How  !— think'st  thou,  crave-hearted  squire,"  Sir  D'Argencourt  replied, 
"That  from  the  lance  of  mortal  foe  I  e'er  have  turned  aside ! 
Twelve  Spaniards  are  there  in  the  field  and  we  are  only  two. 
But  wear  I  not  my  lady's  scarf— her  scarf  of  gold  and  blue!" 

Then  up  rode  Don  Pedrillo,  and  tauntingly  spake  he,— 

"I  envy  thee  thy  fortune,  knight,  whate'er  thy  name  may  be, 

For  if  thou'rt  slain  by  my  right  hand,  a  happy  death  thou'lt  die." 

Sir  Eustace  placed  his  lance  in  rest,  but  deigned  him  no  reply ; 

As  thunder  rides  the  lightning's  wings,  so  rode  he  his  good  steed. 

And  soon  beneath  his  charger's  feet  he  saw  Pedrillo  bleed. 

Then  up   came   Garcia   Perez— Don   Carlos  by  his   side— 

"O!  dearly  shalt  thou  rue  Sir  Knight,  thy  self-deceiving  pride!" 
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Sir  Eustace  stroked  his  gallant  barb,  and  with  a  sudden  bound 
Hurled  Garcia  Perez  from  his  seat,  sore  mangled  on  the  ground ! 
Then  turning  to  Don  Carlos,  like  a  lion  in  his  wrath, 
He  stretched  him  with  one  desperate  blow  all  stiff  across  the  path. 
Nine  Spaniards  still  remained  behind  but  motionless  they  stood 
And  looked  with  silent  wonder  on  that  young  knight's  hardihood  ! 
"Come  one — come  all  !"  Sir  Eustace  cried.  "I  neither  yield  nor  fly, 
But  for  the  Lady  Isabel  or  yott  or  I  must  die." 

Then  the  Count  Alcaras   recognized   Sir   Eustace  D'Argencourt, 
His  favored  rival  in  the  love  of  Isabel  D'Etours; 
And  on  he  urged  his  dastard  friends,  and  as  a  cloud  they  came — 
"Base  traitors!"  shouted  D'Argencourt,  how  can  you  fight,  for  shame? 
Such  odds  were  never  seen  before — nine  armed  men  'gainst  one ! 
God  guard  thee.  Lady  Isabel — my  race  of  life  is  run  !" 
Yet  fiercely  did  Sir  Eustace  fight,  and  fast  flowed  Spanish  gore ; 
Till  the  Count  Alcaras  came  behind — he  dared  not  come  before — 
And  stabbed  the  brave  knight  in  the  back — a  false,  dishonest  blow ! 
Sir  Eustace  turned  him  round,  and  fixed  one  long  gaze  on  his  foe. 
Then  feeble  fell  his  gallant  arm,  and  clouds  swam  round  his  head 
And  the  Spaniards  raised  a  joyful  shout,  for  they  thought  Sir  Eustace 

dead, 
They  bound  his  arms  behind  his  back,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree ! 
And  beside  him  stuck  his  broken  lance,  in  graceless  mockery ; 
"And  now,  Sir  Knight,"  Alcaras  cried,  "I'll  wear  this  gew-gaw,  too, — 
Methinks  I  guess  who  wore  this  scarf — this  scarf  of  gold  and  blue. 
Away !  my  friends,  there's  little  breath  in  proud  Sir  D'.A.rgencourt ; 
Away !  my  friends,  I'll  win  her  yet — fair  Isabel  D'Etours  !" 
Bright  shines  the  sun  upon  the  waves — the  waves  of  blue  Garonne 
But  brighter  shine  those  diamond  eyes  in  the  lists  at  Roussilon; 
And  trumpets  bray,  and  banners  stream,  and  chargers  gallop  round. 
And  noble  hearts  beat  quick  for  praise,  with  many  an  aching  bound  I — 
But  who  is  she  who  wins  all  looks — for  whom  all  ride  the  ring — 
To  gain  a  smile  of  whose  dark  eye  were  glory  for  a  king? 
Ha !  did  you  mark  that  sudden  blush — that  deadly  paleness  then — 
See  \''OU  the  knight  on  whom  is  fixed  so  eagerly  her  ken? 
"It  is  the  Count  Alcaras,"'  for  his  Spanish  crest  she  knew, 
"But  why  wears  he  that  plighted  scarf — that  scarf  of  gold  and  blue?" 
"I  took  it  lady,"  boastingly,  the  crafty  Spaniard  said, 
"From  one  I  forced  to  yield  beneath  my  more  victorious  blade ! 
He  gave  it  me  with  right  good  will,  his  life  was  all  he  sought, 
Too  cheaply  with  the  coward's  death  so  rich  a  prize  I  bought." 
"Now,  by  St.  Louis,  braggart  base  !"  fair  Isabel  replied, 
"I  tell  thee  in  thy  craven  teeth,  that  loudly  thou  hast  lied  !" 
Then  bared  she  straight  her  snow-white  hand,  and  down  she  threw  her 

glove, 
"Oh  !  is  there  any  knight  who  here,  for  honor  or  for  love. 
Will  make  the  Coimt  Alcaras  his  unhallowed  falsehood   rue, 
And  win  me  back  that  well-known  scarf — that  scarf  of  gold  and  blue?'' 
A  hundred  swords  leaped  forth  at  once  to  do  her  proud  behest, 
A  hundred  lords  were  at  her  feet,  a  hundred  spears  at  rest ; 
But  she  has  singled  from  them  all  that  solitary  knight," 
Who  wears  his  coal-black  vizor  down,  nor  yet  has  proved  his  right. 
The  heralds  sound  the  onset  and  they  meet  with  deadly  shock ! — 


'■God  speed   thee,  Eustace  D'Argencourt. 
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The  Count  lias  fallen  from  his  horse, — the  kniglit  sits  as  a  rock ! — 

But  when  he  saw  Alcaras  down,  he  staid  not  on  his  steed, 

And  when  he  saw  Alcaras  lance  was  shivered  as  a  reed, 

Away,  without  one  word,  the  knight  that  instant  cast  his  own ! — 

And  forth  he  drew  his  glittering  sword,  that  as  a  sunbeam  shone. 

With  one  fierce  blow  he  cleft  the  casque  the  Spaniard  proudly  wore 

And  with  the  next  struck  off  the  arm  on  which  the  scarf  he  bore  ! 

Then  thrice  he  kissed  that  well-worn  scarf — that  scarf  of  gold  and  blue 

And  raised  his  vizor  as  he  knelt  to  her  he  found  so  true ; 

O  !  dearly  was  that  scarf  beloved  by  Sir  Eustace  D'Argencourt, 

But  dearer  far  the  prize  he  won  in  Isabel  D'Etours. 


Even  a  superficial  g^lance  over  the  poems  that  crowd  each  other  upon  these 
pages  shows  that  the  etnhahner  of  some  of  those  poetic  wraiths  must  have  heen 
an  admirer  of  the  Titan  that  once  moved  the  world.  The  followin,^  ode,  from 
the  poetical  album,  to  "Napoleon  Moribundus"  is  an  evidence  of  this: 

Yes  !  bury  me  deep  in  the  infinite  sea. 

Let  my  heart  have  a  limitless  grave ; 
For  my  spirit  in  life  was  as  fierce  and  free 

As  the  course  of  the  tempest  wave. 

As  far  from  the  stretch  of  all  earthly  control, 

Were  the  fathomless  depths  of  my  mind  ; 
And  the  ebbs  and  Rows  of  my  single  soul 

Were  as  tides  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Then   my  briny  pall   shall   engirdle   the   world, 

As  in  life  did  the  voice  of  my  fame. 
And  each  mutinous  billow  that's  sky-ward  curled. 

Shall  seem  to  reach  my  name ! 

That  name  shall  be  storied  in  records  sublime 

In  the  uttermost  corners  of  earth — 
Now  breathed  as  a  curse,  now  a  spell-word  sublime, 

In  the  glorified  land  of  my  birth. 

My  airy  form  on  some  lofty  mast, 

In  fire  frought  clouds  shall  appear. 
And  mix  with  the  shriek  of  the  hurricane  blasts, 

My  voice  to  the  fancy  of  fear. 

Yes!  plunge  my  dark  heart  in  the  infinite  sea, 

It  would  burst  from  a  narrower  tomb. 
Shall  less  than  an  ocean  his  sepulchre  be, 

Whose  mandate   to  millions   was   doom? 


An  extract  from  an  early  number  of  Blackwood's  which  is  taken  from  the 
volume  and  which  is  anonymous,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  love-poetry 
that  was  current  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
fact  that  the  collection  largely  consists  of  verses  pertaining  to  love  does  not  nec- 
essarily argue  that  its  originator  was  a  Don  Juan,  as  it  was  fashionable  at  that 
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Byronic  period  to  profess  st-timents  one  did  not  really  entertain.     The  ])oeni  ap- 
propriately named  "Forget  Me  Not"  is  rather  extravagant,  in  its  exuberance; 

Forget  Thee? — then  hath  beauty  lost  her  charms 

To  captivate  and  tenderness  grown  cold, 
As  the  perennial  snows  of  mountains  old : 

And   hope  forsook  her  throne,  and  love  his  arms. 
At    morn — thou    art    mine    earliest    thought — at    night 

Sweet  dreams  of  thee  across  my  soul  are  driven, 

Almost  thou  comest  between  my  heart  and  heaven, 
With  thy  rich  voice  and  floating  eyes  of  light. 

Forget  thee?    Hast  thou  then  a  doubt  of  me, 
To  whom  thou  art  like  sunshine  to  the  Spring 

Forget  thee  ? — Never  !     Let  the  April  tree 
Forget  to  bud — Autumn  ripe  fruits  to  bring — 

The  clouds  to   fertilize — the  birds  to  sing — 
But  never  while  it  beats,   this  bosom  thee  !  !  ! 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  anthology,  like  veins  of  gold  running  through 
quartz,  are  gleams  of  humor,  beginning  with  "Bubble  and  Squeak,"  which  or- 
iginally appeared  in  the  Athenaeum : 

Tho'  thy  lip  no  more  is  beautiful,  no  longer  bright  thine  eye — 
I'll  thank  thee  for  a  little  piece  of  that  hot  apple  pie ; 
And  tho'  thy  cheek  has  lost  its  hue,  by  years  and  sorrow  chased, 
Yet,  dearest !  yet — I'll  trouble  thee  for  one  more  bit  of  paste. 
\\'hat  tho"  thy  step  is  dulled  and  slow — come  take  a  glass  of  wine; 
A  thousand  charms  are  left  tl.ee  still — these  plimis  are  very  fine ! 
Thy  heart,  dear  girl,  is  still  unchanged,  still  warm  is  my  esteem — 
And  love  and  joy  shall  still  be  ours — do  taste  this  clouted  cream. 
Ah  !  b:;rds  may  sing,  and  maids  believe — some  butter  if  }ou  please. 
That  flow'rd  forever — won't  you  take  some  porter  with  your  cheese? 
But  trust  me,  dearest,  youth  will   fade — this  Gloster's  rather  stale, 
But  love  can  feel.no  change,  dear  Jane — one  other  glass  of  ale! 
Yes !     Hope  revives,  and  tho'  we've  past — the  Stilton's  very  nice, 
Thro'  life's  drear  pathways,  thorn  bestrown — I'll  take  a  single  slice. 
Linked  hand  in  hand,  thro'  life  we'll  go — I  fear  you're  rather  cold, 
Loving  and  loved,  and  lovely  still — this  port  is  very  old. 

That  otu*  friend  was  no  lover  of  tlie  numerous  beaux  of  his  generation 
would  appear  from  the  following: 

A  coxcomb,  a  fop 

A  dainty  milk-sop 

All  essenced  and  dizened 

From  bottom  to  top. 

Who  looks  just  like  a  doll  from  a  milliner's  shop; 

A  thing  full  of  prate, 

All  pride  and  conceit; 

All  fashion,  no  weight. 

Who  shrugs  and  takes  snuff, 

A  minnikin,  finnikin, 

Finnikin,  minnikin, 

French  powder  and  puff. 
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An  anacreontic  in  a  livelier  strain,  i?  as  notable  for  its  jihilosophic  reHection 
as  for  the  enjovnient  of  existence  to  which  it  gives  utterance: 


Pass  the  bottle  round 
Joy  should  have  no  measure — 

Life  with  love  was  crowned, 
And  wine  was  made  for  pleasure ! 

Stoics  still  may  deem. 
The  smile  of  bliss  deluding. 
But  who  that  never  knew  its  beam, 

Could  call  that  beam  intruding: 
Pass  the  bottle  round,  etc.,  etc. 


Who  would  bear  the  noise 
Of  life  without  its  blessing? 

What  arc  all   its  joys, 
Without   those   joys   possessing? 

Stoics   still  may  say, 
That  pleasure   comes   with   sorrow. 
But  who  that  sees  the  sun  to-day? 

W^ill  fear  the  clouds  to-morrow? 
Pass  the  bottle  round,  etc.,  etc. 


A  number  of  smaller  humorous  poems  beginning  with  the  following  "Con- 
jectures,"   from    Praser's    Magazine,    are  presented  herewith,  without  comment: 


A  horse  with  his  nose  in  a  bag, 

Is  probably  thinking  of  corn; 

A  vestinent  reduced  to  a   rag. 

Is  likely  enough  T'  been  worn  ; 

A   sceptic  who  boggles  at  doubts, 

May  silently  swallow  a  sin  ; 

And.  in  politics,  they  who  arc  "outs." 

May  possibly   wish   to  get   in. 


A  lady,  when  dressing  for  church, 

May,   perhaps   have   a   thought   of   this   earth ; 

A  lover,  when  left   in  the  lurch, 

With  maudlin  may  bother  your  mirth ; 

A  lawyer,   who   frowns  for  a   fee. 

May  be  moved  by  some  deeper  pretence ; 

And  a  man,  who  is  hanging,  can  be 

In  a  state  of  most  painful  suspense. 


An   Epigram  by   Mr.  Swete 

"To  my  lord,  exclahns  Koscius,  whilst  sipping  his  glass, 

"No  claret  did  ever  your  lordship's  surpass.'' — 

"Eh.  Garrick  !  'tis  true;  and  I  speak  within  bounds. 

When  I  say  'twas  a  gift  for  a  couple  of  hounds  !'' — 

".\h  !  could  T.  my  lord,  such  a  kennel  but  keep. 

Then  my  claret  I'd  quaff,  as  your  lordship — dog — cheap." 

On  a  Mr.   Peck 

Here  lies  a  Peck,  which  some  men  say  Then  adding  breath,  made  Peck  a  man ; 

Was  first  of  all  a  Peck  of  clay;  Full  fifty  years   Peck  felt   life's  bubbles. 

This  wrought  with  skill  divine,  while   fresh  Till  death  relieved  a  Peck  of  troubles  ; 

Became  a  curious  Peck  of  flesh  ; —  Then  fell  poor  Peck,  as  all  things  must. 

Through  various  forms  its  maker  ran,  And  here  he  lies — a  Peck  of  dust. 

If  in  conclusion.  I  introduce  a  poem  that  is  deeply  expressive  of  the  ten- 
der sentiment  of  home  that  has  always  been  associated  Vvith  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  am  sure  1  will  not  onlv  be  forgiven  but  earn  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  reader. 


Let  others  seek   for  empty  joys. 
At  ball,   or   concert,   rout,   or   play,- 

Whilst,    far    from    fashion's    idle    noise. 
Her  gilded   domes,   and  trappings  gay, 

I  while  the  wintry  eve  away, — 
'Twixt  book  and  lute,  the  hours  divide; 

And  marvel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 
From  thee — my  own  fire-side. 


My  own  fire-side  !  those  simple  words 
Can  bid   the  sweetest  dreams  arise ; 

Awaken   feeling's  tenderest  chords, 
And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes ; 

WHiat  is  there  my  wild  lieart  can  prize 
That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide, 

Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies. 
M\'  own — my  own   fire-side. 
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A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now ; 
A  small,  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine ; 

I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 
And  ask  what  joys  can  equal  thine  ! 

A  babe  whose  beauty's  half  divine 
In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide : — 

Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine, 
Than  thou — my  own  fire-side. 

What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 
Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth; 

It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more 
The   shelter  of  thy   hallowed  hearth. 

To   thoughts  of  quiet  bliss   give  birth 
Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide 

It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 
That  glads — my  own  fire-side. 

My  refuge  ever   from  the  storm. 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife  and  care 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  sky  deform, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair. 

Wrath,  Malice,  Envy,  Strife,  or  Pride, 
Have  never  made  their  hatred  lair, 

Bv  thee — my  own  fire-side. 


Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring, 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude ; 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued; 
And  Peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then  let  the  pampered  fool  deride ; 
I'll   pay   my   debt   of  gratitude 

To    thee — my    own    fire-side. 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ; 

Fair   scene   of  homes  unsullied  joys! 
To  thee  my  burthened  spirit  flies, 

When  fortune  frowns  or  care  annoys ; 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys 

The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried; 
What  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  joys 

To  thee — my  own  fire-side. 

Oh.  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet. 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus   ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary! 
Whate'cr  my  future  years  may  be; 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide; 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me 

My  own — my  own  fire-side. 
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By  ALFRED  NELSON 


Ten  thousand   years   have   faded 

To  find  the  world  still  voting; 
Ten  thousand  names  are  written 

In  song  no  tongue  hath  sung; 
From  strand  of  lost  x\tlantis, 

To  horn  of   Seventh   sea, 
Rides  ancient  ship  with  rusty  crew 

To  port  "Discovery." 

Thou  dark  Phoenician  helmsman, 
With    far-fam'd   trader's   brain, 

Say,  did  yon  red-beard  Viking 
But  plough  your  track  again? 


And  thou  of  martial  bearing, 

And  haughty  Roman  face, 
Say.  which  of  those  old-world  comrades 

Sail'd  ere   we  knew   your  race? 

There,  by  the  swart  Etruscan 

Red  Eric  stands  so  bold  I — 
Astern  the  singing  spindrift 

His  long  sea-snake  of  old ! — 
A  Genoese  at  lookotit. 

An  Englishman  a-lee, 
That  ship  drives  on  with  rusty  crew 

To  port  "Discovery !" 


AN  ICE-BOAT  BRIDE 


By  WILLIAM  S.  BIRGE,  M.  D. 


HE  ice  yachting  was  mag- 
nificeiit,  the  club  house 
down  on  Long  Island, 
facing  on  Shelter  Island 
bay,  was  thronged  with 
visitors  and  members  to 
witness  and  comjjete  in  the  races  of  the 
day,  and  the  one  girl  singled  out  from  all 
others  was  bright  Bessie  Carter,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Carter,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  a  prize  ardently  de- 
sired by  half  a  dozen  men,  all  eligible, 
to  whom  she  apparently  dispensed  her 
favors  with  an  equal  hand.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  annoying  than  another  it 
is  this  same  lack  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  a  pretty  girl.  Why  cannot  they 
give  a  fellow  a  sort  of  hint  and  let  him 
know  if  he  is  likely  to  have  a  chance,  or 
if  he  is  perfectly  sure  to  get  the  mitten. 
It  would  save  such  a  lot  of  ill-feeling  and 
time.  Perhaps  the  girls  think  they  do 
show  a  preference,  and  that  the  men  are 
awfully  slow  not  to  notice  it,  but  sure  it 
is  I  never  saw  the  slightest  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  the  way  Bessie  treated  me,  un- 
less it  was  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
other  fellow.  It  was  with  a  good  deal 
of  persuasion  only  that  I  prevailed  on 
her  to  be  my  sailing  partner  in  the  com- 
bination crew  race,  and  even  when  she 
consented  I  felt  it  was  as  much  because  I 
had  the  fastest  boat  in  the  fleet  as  be- 
cause I  really  wished  her  to  come.   Even 


then  she  signed  to  sail  with  Dick  Hat- 
teras  in  the  heat  preceeding  mine,  and 
which  every  one  expected  he  would  win, 
precipitating  the  issue  of  who  should 
have  her  in  the  finals.  Dick  was  just 
bringing  his  boat,  the  Siren,  up  to  the 
dock  to  take  her  in  and,  as  she  seated 
herself,  she  tleclared  she  nuist  have  his 
fur  coat.  He  jumped  out  to  get  it,  and 
leaving  her  sitting  there,  not  a  soul  with- 
in twenty  \ards,  he  carelessly  omitted  to 
either  cast  his  main  sheet  clear  or  to  tie 
the  boat  up.  The  bay  is  notorious  for 
its  sudden  flaws  of  wind,  very  hard  and 
strong,  and  us  I  covertly  glanced  out  ot 
the  window  in  the  upper  story  at  Bes- 
sie's graceful  pose  in  the  sternsheets,  I 
saw  the  bow  suddenly  veer  off  from  the 
dock,  the  sail  swing  over,  cant  right 
down  to  leeward,  fill  the  sheet  jamb  hard 
and  fast  on  the  "traveler,"  and  the  boat 
glide  away. 

"Miss  Bessie !"  I  yelled  from  the  win- 
dow, "slack  off  the  sheet  quick,  and  put 
the  tiller  down.     Make  haste!" 

Great  Scott !  I  might  as  well  have 
asked  her  to  solve  a  Sanscrit  inscrip- 
tion ;  she  knew  enough  to  steer  a  boat 
straight,  but  there  her  knowledge  ended. 
She  had  no  more  idea  of  bringing  a 
boat  up  in  the  wind  than  flying.  Laugh- 
ing, she  waved  her  hand  to  my  shout,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  fun,  while  I  went 
down  the  steps  four  at  a  stride,  rushed 
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on  the  dock,  shouting,  "Here^  one  or  two 
of  you  fellows,  come  on  with  nie,  quick ; 
the  Siren  is  running  amuck  with  Miss 
Carter."  Reaching  my  own  boat,  lying 
with  sails  up  and  ready,  I  sprang  in,  Tom 
Pearson  followed,  and  just  as  we  pushed 
her  round,  Dick  Hatteras  came  tumbling 
in  with  his  coat,  saying,  ''Good  Heavens ! 
what  is  the  matter?"  And  in  less  than 
three  minutes  we  were  in  full  chase,  but 
nearly  a  mile  astern. 

"Take  the  glass,  Tom,  and  get  out  on 
the  beam  head  to  report,"  and,  hanging 
on  with  eyelids,  out  he  went,  to  call  a 
minute  later,  "She's  making  a  fight  of  it. 
Holding  the  Siren  up  well  in  the  puffs, 
steering  straight  as  a  dart.  Pity  she 
doesn't  know  enough  to  bring  her  up. 
We  will  catch  her  all  right,  although 
there  is  not  much  between  the  boats  in 
speed,  but  our  advantage  is  we  can  sail 
ours,  and  the  Siren  will  be  run  on  a  dead 
line,  and  catch  all  the  puf^s.  Pray  that 
one  does  not  throw  her  on  her  beam 
ends ;  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  it  would 
mean  a  break  of  something." 

I  was  at  the  tiller,  favoring  the  boat 
with  every  trick  I  knew  ;  scores  of  boats 
were  cruising  past  with  reefs  in,  but  on 
we  went,  with  a  full  sail,  quartering  the 
wind,  and  there,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  front,  was  the  slender  figure  of 
the  girl,  bracing  herself  to  do  the  best 
she  knew — keep  the  boat  stright — until 
caught.  Eight  miles  away  was  the  head- 
land, which  shows  the  end  of  the  long 
bay  and  the  way  to  the  Atlantic,  and  this 
was  what  we  were  racing  for.  The  Siren 
was  headed  straight  betw^een  the  head- 
land and  the  lower  point,  and  Bessie  was 
holding  it  true  as  a  die,  and  knew  no 
better  than  to  keep  doing  so,  and  three 
miles  beyond  that  headland  was  the  end 
of  the  ice  and  the  broken  water,  with  the 
ice  packed  ten  feet  thick  at  the  edge,  and, 
concaving  under  it,  a  perfect  death-trap 
for  any  one  who  should  get  a  bad  spill 
over  the  edge  with  an  inrunning  tide 
such  as  we  had  just  at  that  hour. 

Tom  came  in  off  the  beam  and  said: 
"It's  no  use  staying  there.  It  will  be  a 
near  thing  if  we  catch  her,  and  there  is 
trouble  ahead.  Here,  youngster,  (to 
Dick),  take  the  glasses  and  go  out  there 


and  report  if  we  gain  or  not.  I  have 
something  else  to  look  after,"  and  as 
Dick  went,  Tom  was  muttering  some- 
thing about  "careless  young  cubs  and  a 
horsewhip."  I  was  too  full  of  trouble 
to  be  angry.  I  was  past  that.  All  I 
could  think  of .  was  that  space  of  long 
rollers,  lifting  the  ice,  crashing  it  down 
on  the  floe,  Ijreaking  a  fresh  piece,  see- 
ing it  sucked  under,  never  to  reappear 
until  break-up  in  the  spring,  antl  in  the 
center,  Bessie.  Whether  she  cared  the 
toss  of  a  penny  for  me  now  mattered  not ; 
to  save  her,  even  for  Dick  or  any  of  the 
half  dozen,  was  my  only  prayer,  and  that 
seemed  almost  too  much  to  expect,  and  at 
times  my  eyes  filled  right  up,  and  I  scarce 
knew  for  a  second  or  two  which  way  I 
Vv^as  holding.  Then  I  saw  Tom  on  his 
knees  in  the  cockpit,  splicing  odds  and 
ends  of  rope  together,  cutting  a  ten-foot 
piece  of  the  sheet,  apparently  not  caring 
if  it  were  likely  to  be  wanted  or  not.  It 
was  for  a  life-line.  He  was  an  old  ice- 
boat sailor  around  this  bay,  and  knew 
every  chance  of  it. 

On  we  tore,  gaining,  gaining,  faster 
and  faster,  as  the  breeze  freshened  vis- 
ibly as  we  neared  the  open,  and  then  as 
Dick  stretched  out  his  arm  I  saw  the  long 
black  line  wdiich  marked  the  broken  ice — 
black  now,  then  fading  away,  lifting 
again  like  a  sun  shadow,  and  then,  it 
seemed  in  a  few  seconds,  I  could  see  the 
vv^aves  curl  up  and  spread  over  the  edge. 
"About  a  mile  a  minute,  now,"  said  Tom, 
with  a  strained  speech,  "and  we  shall  nev- 
er do  it." 

We  had  about  two  miles  to  go.  and 
were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
Siren.  There  was  no  hope  in  the  world 
that  we  should  catch  her  in  time.  I 
made  a  rash  resolve.  "Boys,"  I  shouted, 
through  the  rush  of  wind  past  us ;  "boys, 
this  is  my  risk.  I  know  what  game  I 
am  standing  for.  Drop  off  here  and  let 
me  take  her  alone.    It's  our  only  chance." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?",  said 
Tom. 

"Catch  her  or  go  over  the  edge  with 
her,"  I  replied ;  "It's  our  only  chance." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tom,  "I'm. 
with  you.  Here,  Dick,  drop  off,  and  be 
handy  to  do  what  vou  can :  wait  until  we 


"Bessie  -was  holding  it  as  true  as  a  die." 
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are  vvitliin  one  hundred  yards.  Now. 
no  fooling ;  do  as  you  are  told.  It's  all 
the  explanation  left  you  for  your  careless- 
ness." 

Just  then  one  of  those  flaws  in  a  heavy 
wind  before  spoken  of  dropped  right  in 
the  teeth  of  the  blow,  the  wind  snapped 
from  northwest  to  nearly  nor-nor-west, 
down  went  our  helm  to  meet  it,  but  Bessie, 
not  knowing  the  trick,  hung  fast  to  the  till- 
er, and  the  flaw  nearly  gibed  her — that  is, 
went  round  the  front  of  the  mast,  and 
nearly  blew  the  sail  right  across  the  boat, 
stopping  the  speed  of  the  Siren  materially 
for  a  half  minute,  and  then  with  a  "zipp" 
round  to  the  west  went  the  wind,  nearly 
tearing  the  mast  out  of  the  Siren's  foot. 
It  was  a  chance  in  a  million  and  it  served. 
Tom  sprang  to  his  feet,  grabbed  the  life- 
line, ran  a  hitch  round  one  of  the  hold- 
fasts, and  at  a  gesture  Dick  seized  the 
tiller  and  I,  taking  the  loose  end  of  the 
line,  stepped  as  far  astern  of  the  cockpit 
as  I  could  get,  right  over  the  steering 
skate.  "Bring  her  right  alongside,  touch 
if  you  can,  hold  her  until  you  see  me  get 
I\Iiss  Carter  into  this  boat;  never  mind 
^bout  me,  jam  the  helm  hard  a  lee  and 
bring  her  up  with  a  smash.     Now — " 

Grating  along  the  Siren  we  ran  along- 
side. With  a  bound  I  caught  Bessie, 
threw  her  into  my  boat,  down  went  the 
helm,  a  sudden  jerk  threw  me  backwards 
off  my  feet  to  the  ice  along  which  I  went 
skating  on  my  back,  just  as  a  noise  of 
cracking  ice,  a  sudden  grind  of  the  floes, 
a  rush  of  icy  water  over  me,  a  lurch  and 
a  plunge.  I  thought  I  was  gone,  but  I 
heard  Tom's  voice :  "It's  all  right,  old 
boy,  not  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  spare ; 
hold   on   until   the  way  goes   off  her — 


that's  it,"  and  a  pair  of  strong  arms  lift- 
ed me  bodily  on  board  the  moving  boat, 
close  hauled  for  home.  The  Siren  was 
matchwood  in  the  broken  water  behind 
us,  and  my  boat  had  escaped,  as  she 
swung  round  on  the  broken  ice,  by  the 
fraction  of  a  second.  Bessie  was  insen- 
sible in  the  cockpit,  and  wet  through  with 
the  rush  of  water  when  the  ice  broke,  but 
as  I  stooped  over  her  she  opened  her 
eyes,  they  met  mine,  and  her  arms  open- 
ing, closed  round  my  neck. 

It  was  a  mean  advantage  to  take,  es- 
pecially before  two  other  fellows,  but  for 
a  matter  of  ten  seconds — or  minutes — I 
do  not  think  that  either  of  us  thought  of 
the  audience,  or  cared.  Not  a  word  was 
said,  but  I  reached  for  the  fur  coat,  rolled 
her  up  in  it,  sat  down  in  the  cock-pit 
with  her  in  my  lap,  while  Tom  steered 
the  boat  home,  through  the  entire  fleet 
which  had  followed  on  our  tracks,  not 
at  first  realizing  the  grim  comedy  which 
was  being  played.  Arriving  at  the  club 
house  I  carried  her  in  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  ladies,  and  that  was  all — all,  that 
is,  which  you  cannot  guess.  Bessie  was 
stiff  for  a  day  or  two,  but  saw  me  that 
evening,  told  me  that  I  took  a  mean  ad- 
vantage of  her,  and  then,  cornered,  tried 
to  make  me  believe  that  she  saw  I  would 
never  have  dared  to  ask  her  for  what  had 
a  long  time  been  mine  for  the  asking, 
and  that  she  had  been  driven  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  being  run  away 
with  by  an  ice-yacht  to  give  me  the  su- 
preme happiness  of  rescuing  her  and  de- 
claring myself.  And  that  is  the  historic 
version  which  is  going  down  to  posterity. 
Queer  folks,  women.  All  but  my  wife, 
Bessie ! 


A   LOVE    DREAM 

By  CALLIE  BONNEY  MARBLE 


TWO  souls  met  in  a  far-away  land — 
The  beautiful  land  of  a  dream — 
And  plighted  their  troth  in  forget-me-nots 
That  grew  by  a  sunlit  stream. 

And  the  two  souls  met  again  on  the  earth, 
And  vowed  for  aye  to  be  true, 


Then  drifted  away  on  the  silent  stream 
To  a  land  o'er  the  star-flecked  blue. 

And  two  souls  met  in  the  endless  world, 
Where  love-life  forever  dwells. 

And  plighted  their  troth  for  eternity 
In  the  fairest  of  immortelles. 


A  CHILDREN'S  FESTIVAL  IN  HOLLAND' 


|T  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
presents  and  good  wishes 
are  exchanged,  and  cakes 
are  offered  at  the  shrine. 
Two  of  these  are  very  se- 
ductive— one  a  deHcately- 
flavored  gingerbread,  made  up  in  the 
most  fantastic  shapes ;  the  other  a  de- 
liciously-Hght  pastry,  fashioned  tunnel- 
wise,  the  hollow  filled  in  with  a  kind  of 
soft  almond  icing.  Above  all,  St.  Nich- 
olas loves  the  little  ones.  Nothing  pleases 
him  more  than  to  act  the  part  of  good 
fairy  and  convey  to  them  delightful  sur- 
prises in  the  most  unheard-of  and  mys- 
terious ways.  In  \'olendam,  the  children 
are  of  the  poorest, 
and,  the  days  of  mir- 
acles being  passed, 
St.  Nicholas  has  not 
much  to  bring  them  ; 
but  the  good  Domin- 
ican nuns,  who  man- 
age the  poor  schools, 
try  to  make  the  day 
as  happy  as  may  be 
with  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  (li 
December  5,  1900, 
the  feast  was  cele- 
brated in  a  way  the 
little  \^olendamers 
will  not  easily  for 
get. 

At  the  H  o  t  e  1 
Spaander  was  stay- 
ing, besides  our- 
selves, a  French  art- 
ist, who  agreed  with 
us    that    the    Dutch 

children  should  have  ^'^'^-^'  c>'ou>ded  nbou 
a  real  good  time  for  once.  In  this 
we  were  supported  by  our  host 
Spaaiider  and  his  wife  and  their  family 
of  blooming  daughters.  In  the  wooden 
hotel  there  is  a  "coffee-room,"  long  and 
low,  of  really  vast  proportions.  (In  the 
summertime,  half  of  it  forms  the  draw- 
ing-room). At  the  farther  end  of  this 
apartment  is  a  small  stage,  with  wings, 
etc.    For  this  occasion  (thanks  to  Spaan- 

*  From  "Holland"  by  Nico  and  Beatrix  Jungman,  London; 


der ) ,  the  whole  of  it  was  covered  in  spot- 
less white  (summer  sheets,  I  suspect), 
tables  were  erected,  and  upon  their  sur- 
face were  arranged  about  a  thousand 
toys  and  as  many  oranges  and  cakes.  A 
white  throne  was  placed  for  St.  Nicholas. 
The  costum.es  we  designed  and  carriea 
out  ourselves.  For  St.  Nicholas  (our 
French  friend)  there  w^as  a  long  wdiite 
woolen  robe  falling  over  a  purple  silk 
underdress,  a  cape  of  costly  old  yellow 
brocade,  and  a  gorgeous  jewelled  mitre, 
to  crown  the  head  made  venerable  by 
long  whitQ  hair  and  beard.  The  dress  of 
tlic  Black  Slave  (  Nico)  was  equally  cor- 
rect and  effective — a  long  tight-fitting 
garment  of  green 
velvet,  showing  a 
v^^hite  robe  under- 
neath ;  an  orange 
silk  turban  wound 
round  the  black 
locks  of  a  disguising 
wig  and  lighting  up 
his  cork-black  face. 
So  much  for  the 
preparations,  com- 
pleted with  consider- 
able trouble  and  a 
great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Nico  painted  a 
large  poster,  on 
which  was  set  forth 
a  notice  to  all  the 
children  of  Volen- 
dam  that  at  6:30  a 
boat  would  land  up- 
on the  quay,  bearing 
St.  Nicholas  and  his 
faithful  slave  laden 
may  easily  imagine 
the  joy  and  delight  of  these  poor 
fisher-children,  into  whose  uneventful 
lives  never  enters  the  joy  of  what 
English  children  call  a  treat.  They 
crowded  about  the  announcement,  and 
read  that  St.  Nicholas  would  come 
laden  with  gifts.  AA'ho  can  say  what 
wild,  beautiful  hopes  filled  their  hearts? 
Before  five  o'clock  the  youngsters  began 

Adam  and  Charles  Black. 


f  the  announcement. 
with    gifts.       One 


A  venerable  figure  siandiiii:;  in  the  boat,  crosier  in  hand. 


Most  of  tlinii  hrlicvcd  firmly  that  it  was  the  real  saint  descended  from  heaven. 
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to  assemble.  The  quay  was  crowded 
with  them ;  so  was  the  narrow  road  lead- 
ing from  the  quay  to  the  hotel.  The  pa- 
rents also  were  there,  quite  as  excited 
and  almost  as  credulous  as  their  children. 
Indeed,  all  Volendam  turned  out  to  wel- 
come the  saint.  Rain  began ;  but,  al- 
though it  soaked  their  i)oor  clothes,  it 
seemed  to  have  no  damping  effect  upon 
their  spirits,  all  afire  as  they  were  witli 
expectation.  Meanwhile  the  saint  and 
his  slave  rowed  out  to  their  boat,  and  I 
made  my  way  to  the  quay  to  witness  the 
arrival.  It  was  now  almost  dark ;  but 
in  the  faint  light  one  could  still  distin- 
guish the  fishing-boats  which  always 
crowd  the  harbor,  their  tall  masts  and 
sails  dimly  defined  against  the  gray  sky, 
and  their  narrow  flags  gently  flapping  in 
the  rain.  At  one  point  there  was  an 
opening  between  the  boats,  a  glimmering 
waterway,  where  the  initiated  expected 
the  boat  to  appear.  The  time  passed 
slowly.  It  was  seven  o'clock  ;  the  saint 
was  half  an  hour  late,  and  everyone  was 
very  wet.  I  found  it  difficult  to  imitate 
the  cheerful  good  humor  with  which  all 
Volendam  waited. 

At  length  a  blaze  of  Bengal  light  far 
out  on  tlie  water  revealed  the  saint — -a 
venerable  figure  standing  in  the  boat, 
crosier  in  hand,  evidently  blessing  the 
expectant  crowd.  In  a  few  moments  the 
boat  reached  the  landing-place.  With 
blare  of  trumpets,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  torches,  a  procession  was  formed. 
Would  that  I  could  describe  the  faces 
and  figures  illumined  by  the  flickering 
glow !  Soon  the  warm,  well-lighted  cafe 
was  reached.  The  saint  sat  on  his  throne, 
and  his  good  slave  rapidly  distributed 
presents  to  the  little  ones.     How  glad 


one  was  to  see  them  safely  housed  from 
the  inclement  weather !  Alas  !  tliey  were 
very  wet ;  but,  as  not  one  of  the  seven 
hundred  coughed  during  the  distribution, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  young  Vol- 
endamers  do  not  easily  take  cold.  Their 
surroundings  are  so  damp  that  they  are 
almost  amphibious. 

Every  face  beamed  with  happiness — 
the  genial  St.  Nicholas  and  his  hard- 
worked  slave ;  the  Spaander  family,  all 
helping  vigorously ;  the  three  fine  tall 
Volendamers  who,  in  their  yellow  scarves' 
of  office,  kept  order  so  gently  and  gaily ; 
the  very  youngest  child — all  the  faces 
were  sweet  and  patient,  and  aglow  with 
the  pleasure  either  of  giving  or  of  re- 
ceiving. 

The  crowd  of  children  looked  plump 
and  healthy,  and,  although  many  gar- 
ments were  much  patched,  there  were  no 
rags — the  poorest,  looked  cared  for  and 
comfortable. 

Seven  hundred  of  them  were  made 
happy  with  toys  and  fruit ;  but  there  was 
no  scrambling  or  pushing,  nothing  but 
patient,  glowing  expectation,  and  then 
still  more  glowing  satisfaction.  All  too 
soon  it  was  over ;  the  last  child  clattered 
down  the  long  room  with  its  precious 
armful.  The  Black  Slave  was  very 
w^eary  (he  had  worked  like  a  proverbial 
nigger),  and  we  retired  to  our  couches, 
to  dream  it  all  over  again. 

Afterwards  we  heard  from  the  scliool- 
teachers  and  the  children's  parents  that 
most  of  them  believed  firmly  that  it  was 
the  real  saint  descended  from  heaven 
who  had  laid  his  hands  on  their  heads  in 
benediction  as  they  received  their  pres- 
ents from  the  Black  Slave. 


By  BEN.  WINSLOW 


HAT  news  items  in  the 
daily  press,  taken  collec- 
tively, make  history,  all 
are  agreed ;  that  they 
sometimes  make  romance 
with  a  true  heart  interest, 
is  shown  by  the  following  clippings : 

(Clipped  August  9,  1904). 

A  FATAL  ACCIDENT. 


Highland    Suburban    Car   Topples    Over. 


CROWDED   WITH    PEOPLE. 


MR.       S.      M.      ^VII.SON       DIES       FROM       HIS 
INJURIES. 


Many    Others    Reiiuire     Hospital    Treatment — 

Motornian   Arrested— Coroner  to   Hold 

Inquest    Wednesday. 


Highland  Suburban  car  325  jumped 
the  track  on  the  curve  at  4th  and  Port- 
land streets,  West  End,  this  morning 
about  7 :24  o'clock,  and  many  passengers 
were  injured.  One  of  them,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Wilson,  forty-five  years  old,  who  lived 
at  904  Superior  avenue,  South  Edgmore, 
died  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  about 
ten  o'clock. 

The  only  other  passenger  who  received 
injuries,  which  it  is  thought,  may  prove 
fatal  is  an  unknown  white  man,  about 


twenty-three  years  old.  He  is  under 
treatment  at  Douglas  Hospital. 

Motorman  George  Burrell,  of  134 
Baker  street,  was  handling  the  motor, 
and  his  explanation  of  the  affair  is  that 
lie  did  not  know  his  car  was  so  near  the 
curve  until  it  had  almost  reached  there. 
The  fog  was  so  dense,  he  states,  that  he 
was  able  to  see  but  a  short  distance 
ahead.  Up  to  a  late  hour  this  afternoon 
the  unknown  man  at  Douglas  Hospital 
had  not  regained  consciousness,  and  the 
doctors  at  the  hospital  have  been  un- 
able to  identify  him.  The  only  '  paper 
found  in  his  pockets  that  throws  any 
light  on  the  matter,  was  the  following 
unaddressed  letter: 

"Dear  Gertrude  : — All  our  little  air- 
castles  have  tumbled  down ;  the  business 
has  gone  to  smash  for  want  of  money 
to  properly  equip  the  road.  With  ten 
thousand  dollars  T  could  do  it,  and  then 
everything  would  be  our  way.  As  it  is, 
all  but  my  last  dollar  is  gone  and  there 
is  no  money  in  sight.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  this  thing  going  by  Thanksgiving, 
and  felt  sure  that,  with  such  bright  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  I  could  win  your 
father's  consent  to  our  marriage.  It 
looks  now  as  if  you  will  have  to  do  as 
he  tells  you  and  marry  young  Dwight. 
He  is  a  good  chap,  and  if  I  cannot  have 
you,  I  would  rather  see  you  married  to 
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him  than  to  anybody  else.  But  if  you 
can  hold  out  another  year  against  your 
father,  perhaps  things  will  come  our  way. 
(Signed).  N.  R." 
The  letter  was  not  enclosed  in  an  en- 
velope and  there  were  no  other  names 
given.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  locate 
the  Mr.  D wight  mentioned. 

(Clipped  August  lo.  1904). 

IDEiVTIFIED    AS    NORMAN    RUSSELL. 

The  unknown  man,  who  was  seriously 
injured  by  the  overturning  of  a  Highland 
Suburban  car  at  the  corner  of  4th  and 
Portland  streets,  yesterday  morning,  has 
been  identified  as  Norman  C.  Russell,  of 
1326  Somerset  avenue.  West  Brighton. 
]\Ir.  Henry  L.  Dwight,  of  2143  4th  ave- 
nue, called  at  Douglas  Hospital  late  last 
night  and  positively  identified  the  still 
unconscious  man.  An  operation  will  be 
performed  this  afternoon,  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  fragment  of  the  skull  which 
is  thought  to  press  upon  the  brain. 

*  ;|:  ::;  :|;  H:  *  * 

(Clipped  November  2,  1904). 

3IR.    RUSSELL    RECOVERED. 

Mr.  Norman  C.  Russell  was  dis- 
charged from  Douglas  Hospital  to-day, 
having  completely  recovered  from  inju- 
ries received  in  the  disastrous  street 
railwav  accident  last  August. 

:1:  ****** 

(Clipped  December  2,  1904). 

DEATH    RESULT    OF    ACCIDENT. 


Injuries  Received  in  Bsisltet  Ball  Game  Fatal 
to  Henry  Dwight. 

Henry  Louis  Dwight,  a  member  of  the 
basket  ball  team  of  the  Reed  Athletic 
Club,  died  at  his  home  2143  4th  avenue 


Thursday,  under  circumstances  which 
make  his  death  a  peculiarly  sad  one.  He 
was  injured  Thanksgiving  day  while 
playing  a  game  with  his  team.  The  in- 
jury was  to  his  head  and  his  death  was 
the  result  of  cerebral  meningitis. 


(Clipped  July   12,   1905). 

AWARDED   $15,000   DAMAGES. 

Th^  jury  in  Equity  Court  No.  i,  to- 
day awarded  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$15,000  in  the  suit  against  the  Highland 
Suburban  Street  Railway  Company, 
brought  by  Mr.  Norman  C.  Russell.  Mr, 
Russell,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  se- 
verely injured  by  the  overturning  of  one 
of  the  defendant's  cars  at  4th  and  Port- 
land streets,  early  last  August. 


(Clipped  from  the  Society  Column,  Oc- 
tober 29,   1905). 

A  pretty  wedding  occurred  at  St. 
Ann's  Catholic  Church,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, at  5  o'clock.  The  parties  united 
were  Miss  Gertrude  Ellsworth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Howard  A.  Ellsworth,  and  Mr. 
Norman  C.  Russell,  the  Rev.  Father  Jo- 
seph Ryan  performing  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  wore  a  gown  of  white  point 
de  esprit  elaborately  hand  embroidered 
in  panel  efi^ect  and  a  white  hat  of  panne 
velvet  and  white  plumes.  She  carried  a 
bouquet  of  white  roses.  After  the  cere- 
mony a  large  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Many  hand- 
some presents  were  received. 


^ 
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THE  SIGN  OF  THE  HOOK 


A    SIWASH    TALE 
By  L.  BUSH  LIVERMORE 


III  this  happened  on  the 
seaward  heel  of  Three 
Tree  Spit,  where  the  Si- 
washes  camp  on  their 
way  down  from  the  North 
to  the  hop  fields  of  Puy- 
allup  and  Yakima.  1  took  the  tale  from 
the  mouth  of  Pootstubs,  an  Aleutian  In- 
dian, who  is  the  father  of  a  large  family 
and  who  tells  only  the  truth.  Pootstubs 
was  there.  He  saw  everything  as  it 
happened.  He  thought  it  wonderful — 
so  wonderful  that  when  he  reached  Ta- 
coma  last  summer  he  hunted  me  up  and 
told  me  the  tale  as  it  is  here  set  down. 

Pootstubs  and  I  were  tUlicunis,  in  Sit- 
ka, long  ago.  When  I  left  him  there  and 
came  South,  he  wept.  And  each  year 
since,  when  Pootstubs  joins  the  exodus 
of  Indians  to  Puget  Sound  during  hop- 
picking  season,  I  meet  him — sometimes 
at  the  canoe-landing  on  the  Puvallup 
river,  near  the  old  agency  settlement, 
and  sometimes  along  the  seawall  at  Taco- 
ma,  where  the  mosquito  craft  land  in 
such  numbers  that  it  reminds  one  of  Bal- 
last Island,  in  Seattle,  of  earlier  days, 
when  that  was  the  port  of  entry  and 
clearance  of  the  fleets  of  northern  canoes. 
And  because  I  give  Pootstubs  ripe  fruit 
for  his  large  family  of  velvet-eyed  Aleut 
papooses ;  and  brilliant  colored  cloth  for 
his  klootch,  and  f^iah  chiich  for  Pootstubs 
himself — he  is  my  friend. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  a  day,  Poot- 
stubs, and  his  wife,  trailing  a  retinue 
of  young  Pootstubs,  crowded  into  the 
newspaper  office  in  Tacoma,  where  T  held 
forth,  and  enquired  guttu rally  of  the 
city  editor,  who  happened  to  be  near  the 
door,  for  "Kamik-See  Bush."  The  as- 
tonished city  editor  summoned  me. 
whom  he  knew  could  speak  the  jargon  of 
the  native,  and  then  watched  with  bewil- 
dered eyes  my  sudden  and  complete 
transformation  from  a  fairlv  well-be- 
haved sub-editor  into  a  gesticulating, 
guttural  Siwash. 


Pleasant  was  the  greeting  of  Poot- 
stubs. He  gave  me  the  peculiar  hand- 
shake of  the  Esquimaux,  and  called  me 
brother  of  the  dolphin  and  his  brother 
by  blood.  Very  embarrassing,  however, 
was  the  deportment  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  large  family,  who  clasped  me 
around  the  knees  and  shouted : 

"Kamik-See.     Kamik-See.     Ai!     Ai!" 

But  regarding  the  episode  of  Three 
Tree  Spit.  It  was  w^onderful.  Touch- 
ing the  matter  of  its  truth — well,  Poot- 
stubs told  me. 

"All  my  people  know  I  do  not  lie,"  said 
Pootstubs.  "Also  the  Tlingits  and  the 
Flatheads  and  the  dogs  of  the  Upper 
Seas,  from  whom  I  take  sealskins  and 
walrus-tusks  and  pelt  of  foxes  in  re- 
turn for  iron  things  I  pick  up  down  Sitka 
way.  know  I  tell  the  things  which  are. 
And  Kamik-See — Ai !  He  remembers 
me.  My  brother  knows  that  only  Tlin- 
gits lie.  He  knows  that  I  am  neither 
blubber-bred  Tlingit  nor  thieving  Flat- 
head, but  only  Aleut,  from  the  islanas 
which  bridge  the  warm  South  Behring 
sea.  The  Kamik-See  may  take  my  wife, 
my  canoe,  my  dogs,  if  he  finds  I  depart 
ever  so  little  from  the  truth. 

"Klaa !  The  Kamik-See  knows  this 
Three-Tree  Spit?  Yes.  Also  he  knows 
that  my  people,  and  all  the  injnns  from 
further  South,  when  they  come  down 
from  the  North  to  mamook  haps,  land 
their  canoes  there  and  rest  for  a  night. 
An  hundred  tuples  spring  up  in  the  time 
it  takes  one  fish  duck  to  dive  and  come 
up  again.  And  very  quietly,  too  ;  for  my 
people  are  not  noisy.  Except  for  the 
children  and  the  dogs,  who  play  on  the 
beaches.  Three-Tree  Spit  is  very  still, 
even  when  the  smoke  from  fifty  camp- 
fires  blows  lazily  back  to  the  hills.  Ai ! 
Ai !  It's  a  long  paddle  without  resting 
from  The  Straits  to  Three-Tree  Spit : 
and  it's  very  good  to  lie  on  your  back  and 
smell  the  wood  smoke  and  hear  the  surf 
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beat  and  wonder  at  the  stars  till  you  sleep 
like  the  cow  walrus,  full-fed. 

"Kamik-See  knows  I  am  growing  old. 
Look.  The  Northland  snows  have  fal- 
len on  my  head.  It  is  white.  Also  my 
arm,  once  strong  as  spear-thong,  is  slen- 
der now  as  the  limb  of  a  caribou.  Huh- 
yee !  And  the  journey  from  Sitka  south 
■ —  For  weeks,  my  brother,  the  sail  hung 
idle  ;  it  was  paddle,  paddle,  ])addle.  And 
when,  on  yestereve,  at  the  flood  of  the 
tide,  we  landed  at  Three-Tree  Spit.  I  was 
very,  very  tired.     Ai !     Very  tired. 

"Kamik-See  remembers  Oddsooks, 
the  Tlingit — him  with  the  red  scar  on 
the  cheek?  No?  Oyee !  My  brother 
has  yet  to  see  the  ugliest  man.  Oddsooks 
— yah  ! — he  was  ugl\' ; — almost  so  ugly 
as  my  wife  when  she  dresses  her  hair  for 
the  Feast  up  North.  This  Tlingit  dog 
w^as  bidden  to  leave  Loboff  island  be- 
cause and  because.     Yes^  he  was  a  thief. 

"See,  now,  brother.  Oddsooks  lay  in 
his  tiipic  when  my  canoe  grounded  on 
the  pebbles,  and  he  grunted  like  the  stuck 
musk-ox  when  I  hailed  him  with  The 
Sign. 

"  'We  be  far  from  home  now,  Poot- 
stubs,'  grunted  Oddsooks,  'and  all  things 
of-  the  North  are  left  behind — even  the 
Sign.' 

"Kamik-See  understands?  No?  Then 
Kamik-See  must  know  that  Oddsooks 
lied — aye,  he  blasphemed.  The  Sign  is 
never  left  behind — never.  Long  years 
ago,  as  we  sat  on  the  Bird  Rocks  at  Point 
Loboff.  Kamik-See  told  me  of  certain 
things  kept  secret  among  his  people.  He 
called  them  'lodges'  did  he  not?  Yes. 
And  he  spoke  learnedly  of  'grips'  and 
'passwords'  and  'signs.'  Yes.  I  remem- 
ber. Know,  then,  brother,  that  Aleuts 
have  these — not  the  same  as  yours,  but 
meaning  the  same.  And  sometimes  into 
these  ukhlooni  are  taken  the  trans-border 
people,  the  Russians,  and  sometimes  the 
little  men  from  the  South  Coast — Japan 
and  Korea.  When  these  drift  North 
they  meet  and  hail,  after  the  manner  of 
brothers.  They  know  The  Sign  and  are 
Aleuts — even  as  we  would  be  Japanese 
did  we  go  South  and  hail.  And  from 
over  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  White  Country 


further  north ;  from  the  ice-cliffs  of  Si- 
beria, and  still  west  of  there ;  from  all 
the  places  where  the  ice  nips  and  where 
men  fight  with  hunger  and  cold  through 
the  awful  long  nights  of  the  North,  men 
come  and  hail  with  The  Sign.  Oyee !  It 
is  very  powerful.  More  I  cannot  tell. 
This  and  i,io  more :  that  south  of  what 
you  call  the  Arctic  Circle  there  are  no 
ukhlooni — no  'lodges.' 

"And  Oddsooks — ugly,  "scar-faced, 
grunting  dog  of  an  Oddsooks — sneered 
at  The  Sign.  I  was  very  angry,  and 
made  the  circle  thrice  of  my  tuple,  for 
that  is  taught.  Also,  it  is  the  Law  that 
whomsoever  sees  or  hears  the  Sign  and 
does  not  respond,  belongs  to  Sedna. 
Things  happen  to  him.  Yah !  One  time 
Koddook,  from  around  the  edge  of  In- 
termuk,  was  found  dead  with  The  Sign 
on  his  forehead,  because  he  had  thrown 
his  spear  through  the  snow-house  where 
ukhlooni  was  being  held.  And  one 
time — 

"Patience,  my  brother.  Old  Pootstubs 
tells  a  tale  like  a  sledge  journey  over 
broken  ice,  with  many  bumps  to  one  side 
and  many  stops.  And  it  is  not  wise  to 
hasten  over  unfamiliar  ground.  But  see, 
now,  Kamik-See.  Even  before  the  last 
bit  of  ojo  had  been  eaten  in  my  tuple 
that  night  on  Three-Tree  Spit  I  heard  a 
cry  from  the  darkness.  Kamik-See 
knows  how  the  little  hairs  low  down  on 
the  neck  seem  to  pull  very  hard  when 
one  hears  a  cry  from  the  night,  and  when 
one  is  blind  from  the  firelight  and  cannot 
see  beyond  the  tiny  circle  lit  by  the 
flickering  blaze? 

"Huh-yee !  When  I  came  to  the  wa- 
ter, I  beheld  Oddsooks'  canoe  drifting 
away.  It  was  empty,  yet  I  heard  whis- 
pers and  paddle-swish. 

"  'Ho !'  I  shouted,  and  straightway 
all  the  dogs  in  all  the  tuples  set  up  a 
howl.  Then  the  canoe  faded  away.  It 
did  not  move  out,  my  brother.  No.  It 
faded  away,  like  the  water-fire  fades 
when  the  sharks  cease  playing. 

"  'Ho !'  I  shouted  again.  There  was 
no  answer.  Then  I  went  to  Oddsooks' 
tuple  and  found  him  dead  with  his  mouth 
open  by  the  side  of  his  smouldering  fire. 
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A  SHORT  gRDHR  CHRISTMAS. 


Also  the   Sign   was  on  his   forehead, 
speak  the  truth." 


I 


This  tlie  talc  of  Pootstuhs.  Regarding 
the  mysterious  nature  of  his  narrative 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  he  offered  in 
explanation.  ,\nd  }et^  later,  up  in  Sno- 
homish, Pilchuck  Jack,  now  dead,  told 
me  a  gossipy  tale  about  a  young  Lummi 
buck  eloping  with  a  Tlingit's  squaw  one 
night  on  Three-Tree  S'pit. 

"Kloshe  yoka  copsiv allow,"  said  Jack, 
"Oakoke  Tlingit  delate  mesatclie.    Lum- 


mi maminook  mcmaloose.  hyak  klatawali 
copa  kanim."  Which  being  freely  trans- 
lated means  that  it  was  a  neatly  executed 
maneuver;  that  the  Tlingit  objected  to 
his  wife's  departure  and  Avas  killed ;  and 
that  the  elopers  fled  in  a  canoe.  In  de- 
tail Jack  told  me  that  the  stroke  which 
effectually  silenced  the  old  Tlingit  was 
dealt  with  a  native  Siwash  canoe-maker's 
primitive  adz ;  that  the  blow  was  a  short, 
scooping  stab,  which  left  a  gash  in  the 
forehead  shaped  like  a  fish  hook. 

Pilchuck  Jack,  however,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  notorious  liar. 


A  SHORT  ORDER  CHRISTMAS 


By  DOROTHY  POSEGATE 


F  you  call  this  Christmas," 
said  Miss  Tomassa.  ''your 
imagination  is  better  than 
mine.  Here  we  are  set 
down  in  a  desert,  our 
nearest  neighbor  six  miles 
away  and  a  roaring  torrent  between  us 
and  the  imitation  approach  to  a  civilized 
community,  these  people  call  town." 

Billy  rippled  joyously,  "Now  Aunt 
Tom,"  she  said,  "your  descriptive  powers 
are  all  mixed  up.  The  idea  of  calling 
this  green  and  fertile  country  a  desert, 
especially  in  the  face  of  all  the  rain  we 
have  been  having  lately.  But  anyway 
we've  achieved  our  object  partly,  because 
when  we  came  you  didn't  have  energy 
enough  to  get  angry  about  anything. 
Aunt  Tom,  you're  a  dear.  The  doctor 
said  we  were  to  try  roughing  it,  on  a 
wild  deserted  strand,  and  here  we  are, 
having  faithfully  carried  out  his  orders 
for  the  past  three  months." 

'And  been  rained  on  the  blessed  time," 
quoth  Miss  Tom, 

"Surely,"  said  the  irrepressible,  "for 
here  the  gentle  drops  fall  alike  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  But  you  can't  denv, 
Aunt  Tom,  that  we  two  have  had  literally 


the  time  of  otir  young  lives,  and  just  to 
prove  to  you  that  in  the  bright  lexicon 
of  youth,  nothing  is  impossible,  I'm  going 
out  and  rustle  a  Christmas." 

"Billy,"  said  Miss  Tom,  "I  think  you're 
capable  of  most  anything,  but  it  takes 
more  than  two  people  to  make  a  Christ- 
mas." 

"As  if  I  didn't  know  that,"  cried  Billy, 
slipping  on  her  cravanette  n'ding  suit  and 
rubber  boots.  "As  if  I  hadn't  spent 
twenty-one  Christmases,  beautiful,  jolly 
ones,  too,  in  this  old  hard  shell  world. 
And  mark  my  words,  Tommie,  this 
twenty-second  is  going  to  be  the  j oiliest 
of  all.  Just  you  keep  the  kitchen  fire 
humping  and  put  some  dried  apricots 
and  plums  to  soak.  Where  did  I  put 
that  oil  skin  hat — oh  here  it  is.  Now 
fare  thee  well,  my  gentle  dame,  and  if  I 
don't  bring  back  Santa  himself,  I'll  get 
some  sort  of  a  substitute." 

Miss  T^om  watched  her  out  to  the  barn 
with  a  very  affectionate  smile  in  h-er 
blue  eyes. 

"They  don't  make  many  such  girls," 
she  said.  "Think  of  her  rusticating  out 
here  with  her  old  aunt,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing a  beautiful  winter  in  town." 
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But  I'illy  wasn't  thinking  of  any  such 
things.  She  was  hummuig  a  Httle  tune 
and  trying  to  get  the  bridle  bit  between 
Becky's  clenched  teeth.  I'ecky  was  a 
small  black  mare  who  had  had  her  own 
way  for  six  years,  and  consequently  was 
a  self-willed  little  butterball,  with  a 
marked  aversion  to  saddles,  bridles,  and 
running  gear  of  all  kinds.  She  consid- 
ered green  fields  and  pastures  new  the 
only  things  seriously  worthy  of  her  at- 
tention. 

A  few  well  directed  but  gentle  blows 
from  Billy's  rubber  clad  heels,  tele- 
graphed the  news  from  Becky's  brain  to 
her  legs,  that  she  might  as  well  be  mov- 
ing. So  at  last  they  were  started,  to 
bring  Imck  from  somewhere  in  this  rain 
swept  Sacramento  Valley,  a  bit  of  the 
Christmas  that  was  causing  mirth  and 
rejoicing  in  the  cities  of  the  East. 

"We're  perfectly  foolish,"  said  Billy, 
"We  won't  get  a  thing  out  of  this  trip 
but  a  soaking.  But  then  there  is  mistle- 
toe down  at  the  river — heaps  of  it — and 
after  all  that's  what  we  want,  isn't  it 
Beck?" 

Becky  shook  her  head  as  though  dis- 
claiming any  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter. She  felt  in  her  innermost  soul,  and 
her  ears  showed  it,  that  if  she  had  had 
any  voice  in  the  matter  she  would  have 
remained  decently  in  a  dry  stable  and 
taken  the  good  the  gods  provide  without 
hunting  more. 

When  she  pulled  her  up  at  last, 
Becky  turned  her  head  inquiringly  as 
though  to  ask,  what  mad,  imprudent 
thing  her  mistress  would  next  attempt. 
Billy  answered  with  a  cry  of  disappoint- 
ment, for  though  the  oaks  and  cotton- 
woods  along  the  river  bank  were  full  of 
mistletoe,  it  was  all  far  out  of  reach,  and 
the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  were  not 
low  enough  to  ofifer  a  good  climbing  foot- 
hold. 

"Becky,  you  villian,  you  might  have 
known,  but  I  won't  go  back  to  Aunt  Tom 
without  some  mistletoe.  Oh !  for  the 
wings  of  a  dove !     Or  a  giant's  stature." 

"I'd  prefer  the  wings  of  a  dove,"  came 
mysteriously  from  somewhere,  and  look- 
ing up  Billy  encountered  a  pair  of  brown 
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eyes  though  the  branches  of  the  nearest 
oak. 

"Heavens!"  she  gasped,  "do  trees 
talk  ?" 

"Not  always,"  said  a  smiling  young 
man  as  he  swung  himself  down  to  a  lower 
branch,  "but  in  this  case  courtesy  de- 
manded. You  are  looking  for  mistle- 
toe?" 

Two  deep,  alluring  dimples  peeped  out 
in  Billv's  cheeks  as  she  pushed  the  flop- 
ping hat  up  out  of  her  eyes.  "I  am  look- 
ing for  Christmas,"  she  said. 

"Gee!"— and  then  as  he  noted  the  dim- 
ples, the  clear  soft  eyes,  and  the  swe?t  red 
mouth,  he  stammered — "I — I — think 
you're  it." 

Billy  laughed  gaily  when  he  reached 
the  ground.  "Do  you  know,"  she  said, 
"it  is  queer,  but  I  thought  you  were  it. 
though  as  Aunt  Tbmassa  says,  neither 
one  person  nor  two  persons  can  make  a 
Christmas.'' 

"I  can  see  where  two  might,"  he  said, 
"especially  in  this  rain  soaked  portion  of 
the  universe.  I've  been  up  in  that  tree 
an  hour  hacking  at  mistletoe,  though  I 
didn't  really  care  whether  I  got  it  or  not, 
just  trying  to  pretend  that  there  was 
something  to  be  joyful  about,  but  now — 
is  it  an  optical  illusion,  or  do  I  see  the 
sun  ?'' 

"It  certainly  isn't  raining  so  hard." 
said  Billy,  "and  over  there  in  the  west 
is  a  three  inch  expanse  of  blue  sky.  But 
I'm  puzzled,  do  you  come  of  the  tree 
dwelling  Moros  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  quickly, 
removing  his  hat,  "but  when  you  find  an 
angel  unawares,  you  forget  the  formali- 
ties of  introduction.  I'm  Hal  Sommers 
of  the  Jolly  John,  and  always  at  your 
service." 

Billv  held  out  her  slim,  brown  hand, 
"The  Jolly  John's  all  Greek  to  me,  but 
I'm  Billy  Booth  of  Providence,  and  Hal 
is  just  the  sort  of  name  I  like." 

"But  Providence,"  said  Hal,  "is  such 
a  way  from  here." 

"And  the  Jolly  John" — she  laughed. 

"Oh  that's  just  over  the  road  a  bit.  A 
fine  old  ranch  and  I'm  proud  of  it,  but 
my  mother  and  sisters  would  spend  the 
winter  in  Frisco,  and  I'm  lonesome." 
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"YoM  poor  fellow,"  said  Billy  sympa- 
thetically, "Aunt  Tom  and  I  came  out 
here  for  her  health  and  we've  got  the 
dearest  little  house  you  ever  saw,  but  two 
don't  make  a  Christmas  as  I  said  before. 
1  promised  Aunt  Tom  I'd  find  somebody 
— Mr.  Sommers — will  you — "  she  smiled 
very  engagingly — will  you  spend  Christ- 
mas with  us?" 

"Will  I! — well,  you  just  watch.  Cud- 
dy," he  called,  "You  Cuddy,"  and  whist- 
led a  long  drawn  note.  In  answer  a  slim 
calico  pony  crashed  through  the  under- 
brush at  the  left. 

"Will  I !"  said  Hal  as  he  mounted, 
"Now  just  mention  in  what  direction 
your  shack  lies." 

"But,"  said  Billy,  "don't  you  know  of 
someone  else  we  could  get.  All  this 
mistletoe  and  the  coziest  manzanita  fire, 
even  if  the  food  is  only  figs  and  rice. 
There  ought-  to  be  somebody." 

Hal  thought  deeply,  quite  wrinkling  his 
fine  forehead.  "There  ought,  there  is," 
he  finished  eagerly — "the  funniest  little 
family  you  ever  saw.  The  father's  in 
Frisco,  the  stepmother's  an  old  Irish  wo- 
man that  he  married  to  take  care  of  the 
kids,  nice  boys  too,  but  they're  mis- 
chievious  and  I  guess  lead  poor  Mrs. 
Uhrhardt  a  life.  I  know  they  haven't 
any  money,  and  I'll  bet  they're  feeling 
bluer  than  I  was  a  while  ago." 

Billy  fairly  clapped  her  hands.  "Hal 
Sommers,"  she  said,  "You're  a  nice,  nice 
man.  We'll  go  right  this  minute  and 
get  the  blessed  family." 

"You  wouldn't  mind."  he  asked,  "my 
suggesting  our  riding  over  to  the  Jollv 
John  and  getting  a  wagon,  would  you? 
You  see  Mr.  Uhrhardt  didn't  leave  them 
anything  but  a  sled  with  a  barrel  on  it  to 
haul  water  in  from  our  windmill,  and  I 
don't  believe  Cuddy  or  your  little  mare 
would  carry  double.  Besides  this  morn- 
ing I  killed  a  wild  duck.  We  can  add 
that  to  the  rice  and  figs." 

Billy  was  radiant,  the  sun  from  very 
envy  peeping  out  behind  the  clouds.  She 
pulled  the  little  gold  watch  from  her  belt, 
and  clicked  her  heel  into  Becky's  sides. 
"It's  ten  o'clock,"  she  cried,  "Christmas 
most  gone  and  nothing  done  yet." 
The  sun  had  come  out  for  the  rest  of 


the  day  now,  and  the  softest  of  white 
clouds  were  just  kissing  the  highest 
Sierras.  Above  the  drip  of  the  soaked 
tree  branches  and  the  creak  of  their 
saddles,  they  could  hear  the  rushing,  im- 
|)ortant  vSacramento,  carrying  its  burden 
from  mountain  streams  and  swollen 
creeks,  down  to  the  ocean.  They  passed 
a  perfect  grove  of  manzanita  trees,  with 
their  white  and  pink  wax  blossoms  show- 
ing up  beautifully  against  the  shiny  red 
bark  and  green  leaves,  and  down  in  a 
fair  little  hollow^  were  hundreds  of  but- 
tercups, like  handsful  of  sunshine  that 
had  been  spilled  and  forgotten. 

"Myself — I  can't  see  how  mater  and 
the  girls  can  forsake  this  for  Frisco," 
said  Hal.  "But  girls  are  funny.  They 
like  shops,  and  streets,  and  houses 
jammed  close  together." 

"Do  they  ?"  asked  Billy.  "I  don't.  But 
I  do  love — rain.  Dashing,  splashing  rain, 
or  soft,  drizzling  rain,  just  any  kind  that 
makes  things  grow  green  and  beautiful. 
And  I  know  its  dreadful  to  say,  but  I 
like  to  be  out  in  it  and  get  soaked." 

"You're  different,"  said  Hal,  "I  could 
see  that — and — "  he  grew  quite  red  under 
his  brown  skin — "I  guess  one  reason  is 
because — you  look  better  in  an  oilskin  hat 
than  most." 

"Good  Heavens,"  cried  Billy,  "I'm  a 
sight — I  know  it.  This  thing  flopping  in 
my  eyes,  my  boots  full  of  water,  and  my 
suit  drenched.    I  ought  to  go  back." 

"If  you  do,  I'll  be  miserable,"  he  said. 
"You  look  beautiful — and  besides,  that 
rambling  white  thing  you  see  over  there 
is  the  shack.  It  won't  take  five  minutes 
to  hitch  up  a  team," 

.  Billy  smiled  again.  "Well,  then  we'll 
hurry,  for  there  are  all  those  forlorn  lit- 
tle Uhrhardts,  and  Aunt  Tom  waiting  pa- 
tiently at  the  window." 

It  wg-s  a  spring  wagon  that  Hal  select- 
ed from  among  the  vehicles  outside  the 
barn,  and  his  steeds  were  two  sleek  little 
mules.  He  brought  out  the  wild  duck 
still  in  its  shining  feathers,  and  a  fat 
home  cured  boiled  ham.  "The  little  Uhr- 
hardts," he  said,  "have  awful  appetites." 
He  threw  in  the  armful  of  mistletoe, 
too,  and  with  Billy  galloping  beside, 
rattled  off  to  the  diminutive  house,  built 
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of  mud  and  logs  and  nondescript  lumber, 
that  the  little  Uhrhardts  called  home. 
They  found  them  mournfully  surround- 
ing a  monster  coop,  from  which  a  sly 
red  fox  had  just  removed  their  best  white 
turkey.  Airs.  Uhrhardt  was  wiping  her 
eyes  on  her  apron,  and  calling  down  the 
wrath  of  all  the  Celtic  gods  on  the  said 
Reynard's  head,  when  she  heard  the 
wheels. 

"Swate  mither,"  she  whispered,  "Child- 
ren, the  sights  of  ye  are — rin  in  the  house 
quick,  there's  company  comin'.  Good 
day  to  ye,"  she  called,  "God  bless  ye  fur 
a  foine  young  man,  Misther  Sommers — 
en  the  young  lady,  too.  It's  a  misfor- 
tune we've  just  suffered.  I  always  said 
Tobias  was  too  white  en  tinder  fur  this 
worrld,  but  I  had  counted  on  mesilf  help- 
in'  him  to  lave  it.  Lift  yersilves  out  and 
stop  fur  a  cup  o'  tay  now  do  dears.  But 
ye  see  here  wus  the  coop  and  there  was 
the  fox,  and  here  was  me,  and  Tobias 
jist  went  crazy.  We  rin  around  that 
coop,  til  me  legs — savin'  yer  prisence — 
give  out,  Tobias  dropped,  en  that  fox  had 
him  like  a  wink." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Hal,  "just  dreadfully 
sorry,  but  we've  come  to  ask  you  to  our 
party.  This  young  lady  is  Miss  Booth, 
and  she  and  I  are  trying  to  get  up  a 
Christmas  party.  I  think  we'll  have  a 
really  jolly  time." 

i\lrs.  Uhrhardt  lifted  her  apron  and 
wiped  her  eyes  again.  "Yer  that  thought- 
ful," she  said.  "The  children  have  been 
talking  of  their  father  en  Christmas  the 
blissed  day.     We'll  be  thankful  to  ye." 

Billy  flung  her  reins  to  either  side  and 
jumped  down,  "I'll  help  you  get  them 
ready,"  she  said. 

The  little  Uhrhardts  were  steps,  with 
the  space  of  two  years  between  them,  and 
the  youngest  was  five.  Of  late  they  had 
had  very  little  to  eat,  and  their  little 
German  faces  were  thin  in  consequence, 
with  slight  puckers  at  the  eyes.  Their 
speech,  when  they  spoke,  was  neither 
German,  nor  Irish,  nor  English — it  was 
merely  the  tongue  of  the  little  Uhrhardts. 
When  they  were  safely  stowed  in  the 
wagon,  with  Mrs.  Uhrhardt  sitting  like 
a  spirited  ramrod,  Hal  wanted  Billy  to 
take  the  seat  beside  him,  but  she  refused, 


because,  though  she  hesitated  to  mention 
it,  she  had  serious  doubts  of  Becky's  com- 
ing, should  she  be  reduced  to  a  wagon 
appendage. 

Miss  Tomassa  was  at  the  window, 
waving  the  dish  towel  excitedly,  and 
smiling  in  a  friendly,  if  somewhat  in- 
credulous, manner.  With  the  speed  of 
lightning  Billy  pulled  the  little  Uhr- 
hardts out  of  the  wagon  and  tumbled 
them  into  the  door  Miss  Tomassa  held 
open  for  them. 

"I'm  a  miracle,  aunt  Tom,"  she 
laughed,  "a  doer  of  deeds.  Behold  Mrs. 
Uhrhardt,  the  little  Uhrhardts,  and  Mr. 
Santa  Claus  Sommers." 

Mrs.  Uhrhardt  was  volubly  happy. 
She  shook  hands  with  Miss  Tom  like  an 
old,  old  friend,  and  the  little  Uhrhardts 
each  wore  a  wide  enchanted  smile.  To 
Hal,  fresh  from  his  rough  ranch  life, 
and  the  plain  ill-cared  for  house  where 
he  had  been  living  since  his  family  left, 
the  sweet,  clean  room  was  a  revelation. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Sacramento  Valley  contained  any  place 
so  charming.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
were  of  planed  white  pine,  most  har- 
monious background  for  the  sepia  etch- 
ings and  few  water  colors  that  adorned 
them ;  the  matting  of  the  floor  was  green 
and  brown,  and  the  quaint  mission  furni- 
ture, although  it  had  originated  so  close 
to  his  home,  was  the  first  he  had  ever 
seen.  But  best  of  all  was  the  wide,  deep 
fire  place,  that  held  as  the  room's  very 
heart  the  beautiful  blue  flames  of  the 
manzanita  backlogs. 

Miss  Tom  was  a  lover  of  people.  She 
took  them  all  to  her  heart  immediately, 
as  she  would  also  have  to  her  arms,  if 
she  could  have  accommodated  them. 

She  strewed  the  bed  in  the  next  room 
with  their  wraps  and  hurried  Billy  out 
into  the  kitchen  to  see  to  dinner. 

Hal,  having  attended  to  the  horses, 
watched  her  go  a  little  wistfully,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  be  gloomy,  'til 
she  beckoned  him  to  come  too.  Then  he 
almost  overturned  the  table  in  his  eager 
haste. 

"You  see,"  she  explained  to  him  as  she 
put  on  a  kettle  of  water,  "There's  that 
duck  to  clean." 
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•■I'll  do  it,"  he  cried.  "I'm  a  fine  hand. 
It  was  part  of  my  education,  learning  to 
cook.     I  could  get  the  whole  dinner." 

"No  doubt,"  laughed  Billy,  "but  I'm 
not  going  to  let  you.  The  biscuits  and 
duck  stuffing  must  be  mine.  But  you 
may  go  down  in  the  cellar  and  bring  up 
a  bag  of  figs." 

In  fifteen  minutes  they  were  deep  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Christmas  dinner. 
Artistic  patches  of  flour  adorned  their 
faces,  and  fiour  was  sprinkled  impartially 
over  their  hair.  They  rushed  madly 
from  the  table  to  the  stove  and  from  the 
stove  to  the  pantry.  They  bent  with  ap- 
palling earnestness  over  a  huge  green 
cook  book,  whose  mysterious  words  in- 
variably refused  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  to  both  their  minds,  and  from 
three  chairs  at  respectful  distances  from 
the  scene  of  action,  one  chopping  raisins, 
one  shelling  nuts,  one  eating  figs,  the  little 
Uhrhardts  looked  on,  breathlessly  ex- 
cited. 

In  the  next  room  Mrs.  Uhrhardt  and 
Miss  Tom  arranged  the  table  with  em- 
broidered pieces,  Manzanita  blossoms, 
mistletoe,  and  all  the  best  china.  Once 
or  twice  they  ventured  to  peep  into  the 
kitchen,  but  were  summarily  ordered  out. 
Finally  when  everything  was  done  to  a 
turn  each  of  the  little  Uhrhardts  was  al- 
lowed a  sounding  whack  at  the  Japanese 
gong,  and  the  dinner  began. 

The  little  Uhrhardts  had  their  napkins 
tied  stififly  under  grins  that  went  from 
ear  to  ear.  Victor  told  unbelievable  tale,^ 
of  his  dog  Sancho.  Edouard  said  tin's 
was  like  Christmas  in  the  Vaterland. 
Mrs.  Uhrhardt  laughed  till  she  cried 
S.ie  ate  and  drank,  and  ate  again,  punct- 
uating her  conversation  with.  "God  bless 
ye,  ladies,  an'  the  Pope  could  say  no 
more." 

When  it  was  all  over  and  they  had 
gone  back  to  the  sitting  room  the  sun 
was  just  seeking  his  bed,  down  the  other 
side  of  the  coast  range,  but  Billy  who 
was  wise  in  the  ways  of  children,  knew 
that  there  was  still  something  wistful  be- 
hind the  silence  of  the  little  I'hrhardts ; 
knew  that  they  had  not  quite  experienced 


a  Christmas  of  the  Vaterland.  So  she 
beckoned  Hal  into  the  room  with  the 
wraps. 

"They  miss  the  presents,"  she  said. 

Hal  dived  into  his  pockets,  "Of 
course,"  he  answered. 

He  pulled  out  a  kniie,  two  pencils,  a 
note  book,  a  whistle,  a  little  jade  god 
and  three  picture  postals.  "Everything 
I've  got,"  he  said  ruefully. 

Billy  was  overhauling  her  bureau 
drawer.  Three  ribbons  for  neckties  she 
found,  a  catshead  stickpin  with  gleaming 
red  eyes,  some  blue  bordered  handker- 
chiefs, a  Japanese  doll,  some  small  tin 
dishes,  one  time  cotillion  favors  and  three 
Japanese  fairy  books. 

With  the  true  Santa  Claus  spirit  they 
wrapped  up  these  few  things  and  hid 
them  around  the  room.  Then  Billy  mag- 
nificently flung  open  the  door,  and  invited 
the  little  Uhrhardts  to  enter.  Dazedlv 
they  began  to  hunt,  being  medium,  hot, 
and  cold,  but  when  the  little  jade  god  was 
found  and  taken  from  his  tissue  paper 
covering,  then  into  the  eyes  of  all  three, 
came  the  perfect  content  of  Christmas. 

The  little  Uhrhardts  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  wagon,  so  they  didn't  know  that 
the  rest  of  the  ham  and  the  nuts  and 
cake  went  with  them.  Nor  did  they  see 
Hal  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  saying 
good-night  to  Billy. 

"It's  the  best  Christmas  I  ever  had," 
he   said. 

"And  I,"  said  Billy. 

"And  I,"  echoed  Miss  Tom. 

"And  our  next  one,"  said  Hal,  "will 
be  better  still." 

"Our  next  one,"  cried  Billy,  "Aunt 
Tom's  and  mine,  will  be  in  a  city  of  the 
East." 

"Not,"  said  Hal,  very  earnestly,  "if  the 
gods  are  good  to  me." 

The  moon  was  sailing  grandly  with  her 
attendant  stars,  and  the  little  mules 
pawed  the  ground.  Reluctantly  Hal  gave 
them  the  reins,  his  eyes  still  turned  to 
the  slim  figures  on  the  porch,  to  whose 
warm,  "Come  again,  all  of  you,"  Mrs. 
L'hrhardt  called  gladly,  "God  bless  ye, 
ladies,  for  our  Christmas  cheer." 
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By  LANNIE  HAYNES  MARTIN 


x\M  an  old  maid — such  a 
very  old  maid  that  no  one 
even  thinks  of  me  as  such. 
1  am  called  an  old  lady — 
"the  queer  little  old  lady 
in  the  second  story  front" 
the    boarders    sa}- — I    hear    them — and, 
knowing  as  they  do,  that  I  prefer  solitude 
to    their   society   and    having   taken   the 
trouble  to  form  some  unique  and  amus- 
ing theories   in   regard   to   my   pastimes 
and    proclivities,    perhaps     I    do    seem 
somewhat  peculiar.     But  they  are  mis- 
taken  in   one   thing  at   least — I   haven't 
an  aversion  to  children — real  children — 
it   is   prodigies   like   Gladys,   who   needs 
must  entertain  you  with  her  accomplish- 
ments, that  I  object  to.     Natural  child- 
ren I  like  fully  as  well  as  I  like  cats,  but 
Rameses  being  a  superior  cat  I  think  his 
society  more  tranquilizing  than   that  of 
a   child,   and   at  eighty   one    likes    tran- 
quility.    In  fact,  I  have  always  liked  it 
and  that  is  why  I  have  lived  always  by 
myself  and    not    with    the    nieces    and 
nephews  who  are  gay  society   folk  and 
have   much   hubbub   and   unrest.        And 
had  I  lived  with  them  I  would  not  have 
found  Rameses,  and  but  for  Rameses  the 
vision  had  not  come,  the  curse  had  not 
ended  and  the  world  would  never  have 
known  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  vase. 
The  way  it  came  into  my  possession 
was  very  strange  indeed.     One  morning 
I  saw  in  the  Leader  there  would  be  an 
auction  sale  of  unclaimed  express  pack- 
ages in  the  Uidner  building  that  day  at 
ten  o'clock — on  "old  boss  sale,"  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called — and  as  I  had  heard  of 
people  getting  some  very  valuable  and 
interesting  things  at  such  places  I  went. 
There  was  no  very  enthusiastic  bidding 
and   for   seventy-five   cents   I   secured   a 
package  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long 
and  of  right  good  bulk,  but  not  heavy. 
It  was  addressed  to  M Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  name  being  too  blurred 
to  read  and  there  was  no  street  address. 
I    afterwards    surmised    that    some   one, 
absent-mindedly  ignoring  the  Board  of 


Directors,  had  sent  it  to  Memorial  Hall 
to  be  put  in  a  curio  collection,  for  there 
was  a  numbered  label  pasted  on  it. 

As  I  have  said,  the  package  was  very 
light  and  I  picked  it  up  and  hurried  home 
to  open  it.  I  was  living  then  farther 
down  on  Spruce  street,  the  residence  and 
business  sections  being  at  that  time  no 
very  great  distance  apart,  and  I  could 
walk  briskly  enough  in  those  days.  But 
a  biting  wind  was  sweeping  up  from  the 
Delaware  and  to  cut  otit"  a  corner  I 
crossed  through  Washington  Square, 

The  trees  and  sky  were  gray  and  little 
patches  of  grayish,  sooty  snow  lay  scat- 
tered about  and — I  stood  still — my  lorg- 
nette went  up — was  I  losing  my  senses? 
was  that  heap  of  snow  moving?  A 
strange,  foolish  chill  shot  through  me, 
Jmt  in  a  moment  I  was  laughing  aloud 
at  my  apprehension  of  the  supernatural 
and  was  stooping  down  to  grasp  a  fluffy, 
grayish  ball,  a  tiny,  half-blind  kitten,  too 
cold  to  cry  and  apparently  but  a  few  days 
old.  It  slipped  easily  into  my  muff  and 
no  one  whispered,  as  I  passed  up  the 
stairs  that  day,  "Miss  Curtin's  brought 
home  another  stray  cat  1" 

But  this  kitten  found  no  older  resident 
to  look  with  cold,  suspicious,  disapprov- 
ing eyes  at  his  intrusion  for,  realizing 
that  only  a  most  extraordinary  cat  could 
retain  its  respectability  in  a  boarding 
house,  I  had  always  secured  more  suita- 
ble homes  for  my  foundlings.  We  found 
a  cosy  fire  awaiting  us,  though,  in  my 
sitting-room  and,  after  making  the  kitten 
comfortable  on  an  Angora  rug,  I  hast- 
ened to  untie  my  package.  When  I 
opened  the  box  I  found  a  beautiful  blue 
vase,  with  tints  ranging  from  turquoise 
to  deep  indigo — a  fragile,  dainty  thing, 
shaped  like  a  Persian  gul-a-pash  with  a 
bulb-like  bowl  and  a  long  slender  stem 
shooting  up  and  opening  out  at  the  top 
like  a  morning-glory,  when,  weighted 
with  dew,  it  bends  at  one  side,  disclosing 
the  velvet  texture  and  violet  veining  of 
its  richly-colored  chalice.  From  the 
first  instant  I  beheld  the  vase  I  realized 
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that  there  was  something  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful about  it.  Its  changing  hues  seemed 
from  a  glow  within  itself,  rather  than 
from  the  light  without,  and  its  exquisite 
contour  was  classic  enough  for  me  to 
place  it  beside  my  Parian  Venus,  where 
it  sat  for  several  days  unmoved,  but 
gazed  upon  by  wondering  and  admiring 
eyes — mine  and  the  kitten's.  He  lay  on 
the  rug  dreamily  contemplating  it  with 
half-shut  eyes  and  a  ponderous,  inscruta- 
ble expression  much  too  grave  for  a  kit- 
ten. It  was  then  I  first  began  to  observe 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  cat,  and  it  was 
his  seriousness  and  dignity  that  suggest- 
ed the  Egyptian,  and  I  named  him  Ram- 
eses. 

He  showed  none  of  the  finer  traits, 
however,  that  have  manifested  them- 
selves since,  and  I  presume  an  unthink- 
ing person  would  have  considered  him 
then  only  a  stupid,  indolent,  uninterest- 
ing cat.  He  received  scant  attention 
from  my  callers,  but  they  all  admired 
the  vase  and  took  for  granted  that  it  had 
been  picked  up  with  mv  other  curios  in 
Italy. 

One  day  a  friend  brought  me  a  rose — 
a  great  red.  glowing  Jacqueminot — and 
I  thought,  how  beautiful  that  will  look 
in  my  new  vase ;  but  I  w'as  surprised 
and  disappointed  ;  the  colors  did  not  har- 
monize, the  effect  was  extremely  inartis- 
tic and — what  a  peculiar,  irritating  sound 
gurgled  up  the  stem.  It  was  the  air 
trying  to  escape,  I  thought — T  had  put  in 
water,  of  course,  so  I  emptied  and  refilled 
it  and  again  tried  the  rose.  The  effect 
was  no  better  and  that  strange,  unpleas- 
ant hissing  grew  more  resentful  still. 
How  queer  it  seemed !  Maybe  the  vase 
was  porous  in  the  bottom  and  the  air 
sucked  in.  Again  I  emptied  and  exam- 
ined it  thoroughly.  The  glaze  was  per- 
fect and  unbroken,  but  on  the  bottom  I 
discovered  something  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore— four  characters  which  I  knew  at 
once  to  be  Egyptian,  though  at  that  time 
T  could  not  decipher  them. 

Lunch  was  just  then  anjiounced  and, 
mechanically  putting  the  rose  again  in  the 
vase,  I  went  down,  thinking  that  by  the 
time  I  returned  the  hissing  would  have 
ceased.  But  it  was  not  so.  On  my  re- 
turn, so  loud  and  angry  had  it  become,  I 


could  hear  it  before  opening  the  door, 
and  the  strange  uneasiness  which  the 
sound  produced  was  not  lessened  any 
when  I  found  the  rose  limp  and  withered 
and  all  its  bright  color  faded  away. 
There  was  something  uncanny  about  it 
all  that  I  could  not  explain  away,  and  it 
was  taking  such  hold  on  me  I  determined 
to  put  it  entirely  out  of  my  thoughts  and, 
to  accomplish  this  more  easily,  I  emptied 
the  vase  and  put  it  away  out  of  sight. 

I  had  many  things  to  interest  me  that 
winter — lectures,  reading  and  the  Culture 
Society — and  soon  June  was  here  and  I 
was  taking  my  old  trips  to  the  park.  All 
that  time  Rameses  had  remained  Avith 
me,  a  perfectly  proper  and  well  mannered 
cat.  but  so  provokingly  indifferent,  self- 
satisfied  and  abstracted  that,  for  com- 
pany, he  might  as  well  have  been  a  man. 
And  so  thinking  some  outings  might  do 
him  good  and  liven  him  up  a  bit.  I  oc- 
casionally took  him  to  the  park  too. 
There,  beneath  the  trees,  with  a  book 
and  lunch  for  us  both,  what  more  could 
heart  desire  ?     But  there  was  more. 

There  was  growing  into  my  heart  such 
an  ungovernable,  rmquenchable  covet- 
ousness  that  I  could  enjoy  nothing,  till 
finally  it  led  me  to  break  the  law  and 
commit  a  misdemeanor — an  offense  for 
which  a  young  Greek  was  once  thrown 
into  prison  here  and,  unable  to  pay  his 
fine  or  understand  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment, killed  himself.  But  I  was  not 
thrown  into  prison.  Oh,  no !  My  lunch 
basket,  being  the  receiver  of  the  stolen 
goods,  gave  no  evidence  against  me  and 
Rameses  was  as  guilty  and  as  pleased  as 
I — in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  his  whin- 
ings  and  eager  looks  I  am  sure  I  never 
would  have  done  it.  But  one  night,  as 
we  returned  from  the  Park,  the  lunch 
basket  held  a  magnificent  Egyptian  lotus, 
snatched  from  a  pond  near  Horticultural 
Hall !  A  great  blue  lotus,  so  perfect  in 
form  and  color  it  might  have  decked  the 
bosom  of  the  Nile. 

When  I  reached  home  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was  that  suggested  the  vase  to 
me,  but  I  took  it  from  the  drawer  where 
it  had  lain  so  long,  put  water  in  it  and 
the  lotus  and  stood  off  to  note  the  effect. 
It  was  a  symphony  of  exquisite  shading. 
So  perfectly  did  the  tints  harmonize  that 


/  was  horrifted  to  behold  a  ghostly  hand  protruding  from  the  vase  and  beckoning  in  a  menacing 
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vase  and  flower  seemed  melting  into  one, 
creating  new  tones  of  color  as  they  blend- 
ed. And,  was  it  fancy,  or  did  1  hear  the 
rhythmical  plash  of  water? 

For  hours  I  sat  drinking  in  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  those  wondrous  colors 
and  when  1  retired  that  night  it  was  with 
fi  feeling  of  peace,  contentment  and  com- 
pleteness never  felt  before.  Having 
been  up  late,  I  slept  heavily  and  a  vio- 
lent storm  had  been  raging  for  some  time 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  creaking  of 
shutters  and  flapping  of  curtains,  and 
arose  hastily  to  close  the  windows.  I 
shut  the  bed-room  windows  first  and 
started  into  the  sitting-room.  The  door 
had  blown  shut  and,  as  I  opened  it  to 
enter,  I  seemed  sucked  in,  in  an  instant, 
as  if  into  a  maelstrom,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly stopped.  I  lost  my  breath  and  put 
out"  my  hands  to  ward  off  something  com- 
ing near  me — not  invisible,  certainly,  for 
the  very  air  seemed  pulsing  with  light, 
and  it  was  this  luimnous  ether  rushing  to 
me.  It  brought  no  pain  or  hurt,  but  as  it 
came  a  cold,  creeping  wave  of  fear  sub- 
merged and  drowned  me.  And  yet  I 
did  not  lose  my  senses,  but  saw  the  room 
before  me. 

The  cat  stood  on  the  couch,  on  tiptoe 
almost,  in  an  attitude  of  intense  expec- 
tancy. His  form  rigid,  his  eyes  wide 
and  trance-like,  he  seemed  under  hyp- 
notic spell ;  and,  turning  to  find  on  what 
his  eyes  were  fixed,  new  shiverings  of 
terror  chilled  me  as  I  beheld  the  vase ; 
for  it  was  as  if  a  vase  of  ice  had  melted 
into  mist,  expanding  to  a  giant  spectre, 
shimmering  and  ethereal,  with  all  its 
outline  and  proportions  perfect — a  nebu- 
lous wraith,  it  seemed  quivering  to  dis- 
solve. From  out  its  flower-like  top — now 
a  floating  cloud  wreath — something 
waved  and  beckoned.  Great  Heavens ! 
It  was  a  hand !  a  ghostly,  human  hand, 
with  long,  white,  fluttering  fingers,  and 
it  was  floating  towards  me — that  severed, 
spirit-hand,  clutching  at  the  tremulous, 
elusive  air — quivering  nearer  and  nearer 
till  its  icy  touch  was  upon  me,  it  clasped 
my  hand !  What  new  horrors  were  to 
come?  In  the  same  instant  a  lightning 
bolt  shot  through  the  room,  Rameses 
gave  a  bound  and  one  great  cry  and  leap- 


ed into  that  vaporous  vase.  In  that  in- 
stant, too,  I  saw  past  lives  and  ages  pass 
before  me,  I  read  the  inscription  on  the 
vase  and  I  was  no  more  afraid. 

After  the  lightning  flash  the  air  no 
longer  vibrated  with  that  buoyant  light  in 
which  I,  and  the  objects  of  the  room, 
had  seemed  to  float;  and  the  perception 
which  noted  how  still  and  fixed  things 
had  become  revealed  to  me  a  new  sense 
for  all  was  now  in  darkness.  I  turned 
on  the  light.  Everything  had  its  proper 
place  and  proportion- — the  cat  on  the 
floor,  the  vase  on  the  table — but  the  lotus 
was  not  there  and  no  subsequent  search- 
ings  ever  revealed  any  trace  of  it. 

To  tell  what  I  saw  in  the  vision  I  do 
not  deem  advisable.  In  my  own  con- 
sciousness alone  are  the  proofs  of  its 
verity,  so  I  shall  relate  only  what  was 
authenticated  in  a  purely  scientific  way 
and  substantiated  by  the  most  material 
of  evidence.  Rameses  lay  on  the  floor 
with  no  apparent  life,  but  I  left  him  un- 
disturbed for  hours  and  when  he  awoke 
to  consciousness^  his  eyes — heretofore 
mere  slits  aslant  his  sleepy  face — were 
wide,  starry  and  expressive ;  and  from 
that  time  dated,  too,  his  lofty,  fearless 
mien,  his  majestic  tread,  and  that  in- 
tangible something  which  commands  an 
indefinable  respect  from  others,  as  well 
as  from  myself.  There  is  a  gleam  of 
intelligence  in  an  eye,  either  brute  or  hu- 
man, which  tells  of  things  understood, 
and  from  that  day  I  have  had  a  compan- 
ion and  a  confidant.  As  I  read  aloud 
now,  Rameses  no  longer  dozes  at  my 
feet,  and  does  not  a  nod  of  the  head,  a 
widening  of  the  eyes,  bespeak  the  inter- 
est of  a  silent  listener?  And  when  I  say 
things  to  him  in  an  impressive,  rhythmi- 
cal way,  I  am  not  pronouncing  an  incan- 
tation over  him  to  prolong  his  life,  as 
the  boarders  believe — it  is  but  to  quicken 
his  intellect  and  aid  him  to  unfold.  And 
for  twenty  years  we  have  lived  and 
studied  and  remembered  together,  but 
well  for  me  and  well  for  the  cat  that  we 
lived  not  in  the  days  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft ! 

A  few  days  after  the  remarkable  ex- 
perience of  that  night  I  took  the  vase  to 
an  Egyptologist,  Prof.  Lawson,  of  the 
University,       For,    notwithstanding   the 
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certainty  of  my  own  knowledge,  there 
was  an  insistent  demand  in  my  mind  for 
corroborating  testimony.  He  admired 
the  vase  and  examined  it  carefully  with 
the  greedy  eyes  of  a  collector,  saying  it 
was  of  an  unusual  design  and  that  Egyp- 
tian faience  was  rare. 

"In  fact,"  said  he^  "if  it  were  not  from 
the  unmistakable  Egyptian  coloring,  I 
would  pronounce  it  Persian  and  of  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  But  the 
secret  of  these  perfect  blues  perished 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  know 
they  came  from  an  oxide  of  copper  mixed 
with  the  clay,  but  the  process  and  pro- 
portions have  never  been  rediscovered. 
The  marks,  however,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence he  continued ;  "they  are  fragmen- 
tary and  could  have  a  dozen  interpre- 
tations. They  are  probably  the  private 
marks  of  the  potter." 

I  told  him  of  how  I  had  gotten  the 
vase  and  of  the  hissing  sound  it  made, 
but  never  a  word  of  the  vision  or  the 
metamorphosis  wrought  in  Rameses. 

Prof.  Lawson  went  to  Egypt  that  year 
and  had  been  gone  about  six  months 
when  I  received  a  cablegram  reading 
thus : 

"What  are  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
vase?" 

I   replied  by  ]-iost  ar  I  a  month  or  so 
later  received  the  following  letter: 
Cairo.  Egypt, 
March  12,  t8 — 
My  Dear  ]\Iiss  Curtin: — 

When  I  cabled  you  I  had  just  returned 
from  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes  where, 
making  excavation  in  a  fallen  temple, 
I  found  a  papyrus  so  old  it  almost  crum- 
bled into  fragments  when  I  unrolled  it; 
but  I  have  succeeded  in  piecing  enough 
together  to  make  out  the  following  story 
which,  beyond  doubt,  relates  to  your 
vase : 

Hakhamani,  a  powerful  prince  of  Per- 
sia, sought  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and, 
for  reasons  of  state,  was  given  the  Prin- 
cess Amunartis  in  marriage ;  but  her  ha- 
tred of-  him  was  so  great  that  she  refused 
to  leave  her  father's  house  and  return 
with  him  to  Persia.  This  angered  him  so 
that,  finding  her  one  day  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile  with  her  beloved  cat,  he  pushed 
them  both  in  the  river  and  drowned  them. 


When  the  bodies  were  recovered,  the 
princess's  arms  were  tightly  clas})ed 
round  the  cat  and  they  were  embalmed 
together.  But  Hakhamani's  hatred  and 
revenge  were  not  sated.  He  stole  to  the 
tomb,  intending  to  destroy  the  mummies, 
and  h.ad  gotten  the  outer  wrappings  re- 
moved from  them  when  Uie  priests  dis- 
covered him  and  he  was  compelled  to 
flee.  But  as  he  went  l^e  snatched  the 
body  of  the  cat,  and  in  so  doing,  severed 
one  of  the  hands  of  the  princess  which 
was  tightly  grasping  the  cat  and  escaping 
with  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  pound- 
ed the  hand  and  the  mummy  of  the  cat 
into  dust,  mixed  it  with  a  potter's  clay 
that  was  near  by  and  commissioned  the 
potter  to  make  him  a  vase.  Before  doing 
so,  the  potter  learned  of  the  sacrilege  ot 
Hakhamani  and,  by  aid  of  the  priests, 
imprinted  on  the  vase,  before  it  was 
burned,  some  magical  characters  which 
gave  to  it  an  occult  power,  and  when  a 
Persian  rose  was  put  into  it,  it  gave  out 
a  hissing  sound  like  an  angry  cat  and 
the  rose  withered  away. 

Hakhamani,  fleeing  in  terror  at  the 
sight  of  every  cat,  died  a  raving  maniac, 
before  he  could  be  executed  for  his 
crime.  And  the  vase  was  put  in  a  temple, 
lost  and  forgotten.  There  is  a  drawing  of 
the  vase  in  the  papyrus  and  a  copy  of 
the  characters  which  were  on  it  and  your 
letter  verifies  what  I  had  already  sur- 
mised, that  they  are  identical  with  the 
inscription  on  your  vase.  I  am  bringing 
the  papyrus  with  me  and  of  course  you 
will  let  me  have  the  vase  for  the  Univer- 
sity Museum. 

\^erv  trulv  yours. 

R.   M.  LAWSON. 

On  his  return  I  allowed  him  to  take 
the  vase,  and  formally  bequeathed  it  to 
the  University  in  my  will.  But  a  few 
months  ago  I  changed  that  will  and,  get- 
ting the  vase  again  into  my  possession  I 
shattered  it  to  fragments. 

Centuries  upon  centuries  have  passed 
since  Hakhamani  died  of  catfera  in 
Egypt.  Who  knows  but  in  that  time  he 
has  thrice  returned  to  earth  and  suffered 
his  punishment? 

So  I  shattered  the  vase  and  ended  the 
curse ! 


ROMANCE  OF  A  WHEAT  FIELD 


By  FRANCES  BEACH 


jHE  "Transcontinental  Fly- 
er" of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, was  just  leaving  the 
station  of  the  thriving  lit- 
tle city  of  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota,  and  was 
getting  down  to  the  steady  pace 
that  would  insure  its  arrival  in  St. 
Paul  in  the  early  morning.  The 
last  long  lances  of  light  from  the 
setting  sun,  cast  an  additional  shimmer 
of  gold  over  the  yellow  stubble  of  the 
vast  wheat  fields  that  clung  so  closely  to 
the  rails,  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Here 
and  there  ui)on  the  wide  horizon  could 
be  seen  threshing  outfits,  outlined  against 
the  sky,  their  long  grey  plumes  of  smoke, 
touched  by  the  alchemy  of  the  dying  sun, 
floated  away  like  fairy  feathers  tinted 
with  a  thousand  dyes. 

Color  ran  riot.  The  late-blooming  as- 
ters that  had  sprung  up  after  the  passing 
of  the  reapers,  added  the  touch  of  purple  ; 
and  the  miles  slipped  away  like  beads 
from  a  strand  of  gold  studded  here  and 
there  with  amethysts ;  and  to  the  tired 
eyes  of  the  passengers,  the  royal  colors 
seemed  to  circle  around,  in  an  endless 
chain  of  purple  and  gold,  gold  and  pur- 
ple— purple  and  gold. 

A  party  of  young  girls,  in  one  of  the 
Pullman  coaches,  were  making  them- 
selves as  merry  as  possible,  under  the  de- 
pressing conditions  of  the  long  journey, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  tearful  fare- 
wells that  had  been  spoken  as  they  left 
their  homes  and  friends  in  the  city  of 
Butte,  Montana.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  an  Eastern  finishing  school,  and 
each  girl  was  leaving  behind  her  a  very 
rich  father,  whose  business  in  life  W'as 
to  manage  "Amalgamated  Copper" — gold 
and  silver  mines,  or  the  more  exciting 
pursuit  of  getting  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

The  three  girls  had  made  the  trip  to 
New  York  many  times  with  their  par~ 
ents,  but  on  this  occasion  thev  had  gain- 
ed   reluctant    consent    to    their    making 


the  journey  alone,  without  anyone  to 
chaperone  them.  "Chaperones  were  a 
great  bother  always,"  said  they.  "Be- 
sides, what's  the  use?"  They  knew  ev- 
ery mile  of  the  way,  and  nothing  could 
happen  to  them  that  a  chaperone  could 
hinder;  and  then  they  would  be  "chaper- 
oned to  death"  as  soon  as  they  reached 
"Madam  Vs."  So  here  they  were,  sate 
and  happy,  with  the  journey  half  done, 
and  nothing  had  happened  yet. 

Of  the  three  girls,  Agnes,  whose  fa- 
ther had  political  aspirations,  was  the 
prettiest,  but  her  golden  head  was  not 
filled  to  overflowing  with  thoughts  of 
higher  education ;  and  her  only  ambition 
in  life  seemed  to  be  to  wear  pretty  dress- 
es, have  plenty  of  beaux,  and  to  please 
her  father,  whose  constant  companion 
she  had  been,  since  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, many  years  before  she  could  re- 
member. Julia  was  very  charming,  .too, 
but  she  w'as  of  a  more  intellectual  type, 
and  had  dreamed  sometimes  of  a  college 
course.  Her  brown  eyes  would  fill  with 
tears  of  disappointment  when  she  re- 
membered the  social  niche  she  was  ex- 
pected to  fill  when  she  should  return  to 
the  gay  Western  city,  wdiere  the  "God  or 
Gold"  and  the  "Goddess  of  Fashion" 
would  rule  the  destinies  of  them  all. 
Ruth,  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  was  not 
at  all  good  looking,  but  was  full  of  fun, 
and,  considering  that  she  was  the  spoiled 
daughter  of  a  multi-millionaire,  she  was 
quite  well  mannered. 

They  w'ere  all  tired  now.  The  latest 
of  the  magazines  had  been  read ;  the  new 
books  had  failed  to  interest ;  the  boxes  of 
candy  had  all  been  emptied,  and,  just  at 
that  moment,  nothing  seemed  worth 
while.  Agnes  and  Julia  were  sitting  to- 
gether, while  Ruth  occupied  a  seat  alone, 
just  across  the  aisle  from  the  others. 
The  sun  was  down  at  last,  and  all  the  air 
was  full  of  soft,  mysterious  gloaming, 
and  the  night  breeze  sprang  up  and  blew 
in  at  the  open  window,  very  refreshing 
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after  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  September 
day. 

"Say,  girls,"  said  Ruth,  "aren't  you 
glad  we  didn't  have  to  have  anybody 
come  with  us?  I  think  it  is  just  fine  to 
be  all  by  ourse-lves,  and  do  just  as  we 
please,  don't  you?" 

"O,  it  is  all  right,  so  far,"  said  Julia, 
"and  if  you  behave  as  well  as  you  have 
done,  I  think  we'll  arrive  in  safety." 

"But  I  do  wish  we'd  get  out  of  these 
endless  wheat  fields !''  exclaimed  Ruth. 
"They  get  on  my  nerves!  I  just  hate  a 
prairie  and  I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  want 
to  even  hear  of  wheat  fields  again.  I'm 
so  tired  of  this  everlasting  monotony ! 
Give  me  the  mountains,  every  time !  I'm 
glad  we're  going  to  a  school  on  the  Hud- 
son, because  there  we  will  have  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  mountain,  even  if 
it  isn't  as  high  as  our  own  Rockies.  Pa- 
pa said  he  gave  orders  that  my  room 
must  be  one  that  had  a  view  of  the  Cats- 
kills   from  the  windows." 

"What  time  is  it,  Agnes?"  continued 
the  irrepressible  Ruth. 

"Time  little  girls  were  in  bed,  I  think. 
What  is  the  reason  you  don't  look  at  your 
own  watch?"  said  Agnes. 

"I'm  too  lazy^  I  guess,"  answered 
Ruth,  with  a  yawn. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  don't  like  the 
prairie  and  wheat  fields,"  said  Julia  who 
was  seated  next  the  window,  and  had 
been  watching  the  moving  pictures  with 
unflagging  interest.  "You  are  not  much 
like  Ruth  of  old.  She  found  her  for- 
tune in  a  wheat  field.  Perhaps  you'll  be 
glad  enough,  sometime,  to  live  on  one  of 
these  great  wheat  farms ;  you  might 
marry  a  wheat  farmer,  who  knows?" 

"Not  on  your  life !"  cried  Ruth,  who 
loved  to  drop  into  slang  when  her  very 
aristocratic  mother  was  not  in  the  audi- 
ence. "I'll  resign  any  possible  claim  to 
you,  Julia.  No  wheat  farm  in  mine, 
thank  you.  T  don't  even  like  wheat  when 
I  meet  it  shredded  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble." 

A  few  minutes  later.  Julia  asked : 
"Has  either  of  you  girls  a  penknife 
handy?  I've  broken  my  pencil  and  I 
want  to  sharpen  it  so  as  to  make  a  mem- 
orandum of  that  generous  ofifer  of 
Ruth's." 


"I  have  one,"  said  Ruth,  "here  in  my 
pccketbook.  Here,  catch  it!"  and  suit- 
ing the  action  with  the  words,  she  threw 
it  towards  Julia. 

Alas,  for  the  unrelialnlity  of  a  girl's 
aim !  Ruth  had  thrown  "not  wisely,  bui 
too  well,"  for  the  pocketbook  had  gone 
sailing  right  out  of  the  open  window 
and  into  the  despised  wheat  field.  Con- 
sternation reigned  in  that  car  for  the 
next  few  minutes.  Everybody  talked  at 
once.  The  sympathetic — the  "I  told  you 
so's,"  and  all  the  rest,  trying  to  pacify 
poor  Ruth,  who  by  this  time  was  almost 
too  stunned  to  realize  that  she  was  hurry- 
ing forward  to  St.  Paul,  sans  tickets  and 
checks,  sans  money,  sans  everything! 
Everything  was  gone  in  that  precious  lit- 
tle pocketbook ! 

Of  course,  the  conductor  was  consol- 
ing as  he  could  be.  He  would  send  a 
telegram  to  her  father  at  the  first  stop 
and  the  money  could  be  waiting  for  her 
at  St.  Paul.  There  seemed  nothing  else 
that  could  be  done,  so  the  three  girls  went 
sorrowfully  to  their  berths,  each  one 
wishing  in  her  heart  that  she  had  con- 
sentedto  have  "Papa"  come  along;  and 
the  mighty  train  thundered  on,  bearmg 
them  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  their 
journey. 

Things  looked  brighter  next  morning, 
and  when  the  three  young  travelers  had 
breakfasted,  and  Ruth  had  received  a 
consoling  dispatch  from  "Papa,"  and 
also  received  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
wdiich  had  awaited  her  order,  another 
ticket  was  purchased  to  replace  the  lost 
one  and  they  went  on  their  eastward 
way  rejoicing.  Youth  is  ever  light- 
hearted,  so  the  clouds  of  the  night  were 
soon  forgotten  in  the  beauties  of  the  new 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  long  journey 
was  accomplished  without  further  mis- 
hap, and  the  end  of  the  week  saw  them 
safely  sheltered  under  the  ample  protec- 
tion of  Madam  V. 

But  now  a  new  dilemma  awaited  them. 
Where  were  Ruth's  trunks?  In  that 
mountain  baggage  who  could  claim  them 
without  those  mystic  pieces  of  paste- 
board which  are  an  "open  sesame"  to  a!l 
baggageroom  doors?    The  conductor  of 
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the  N.  P.  train  had  been  very  hopeful 
that  the  i)urse  would  be  found,  and  inc 
trunk  reclaimed.  He  was  at  their  serv- 
ice, to  do  anythino-  and  everything  in 
his  power  to  aid  them  in  their  search  ; 
but  week  after  week  rolled  away,  and  no 
news  ever  came  from  the  lost  pocket- 
book.  By  dint  of  much  telegraphing,  and 
the  help  of  many  influential  railroad 
friends,  Ruth  at  last  received  her  trunks 
but  in  the  meantime,  numberless  shop- 
ping trips  to  New  York  City  had  to  be 
made  to  replenish  the  depleted  wardrobe. 
When  the  unpacking  of  the  long-lost 
trunk  was  done  at  last,  and  the  pretty 
fluffy  summer  dresses  had  been  displayed 
and  duly  admired  by  her  schoolmates, 
Ruth  put  them  away  again  with  a  little 
sigh  of  regret,  for  the  snow  was  already 
powdering  the  lawn,  and  soon  she  would 
need  nothing  so  much  as  her  warm  fur- 
trimmed  garments  in  which  she  had  so 
often  braved  the  rigors  of  her  native  cli- 
mate. But  then,  "summer  will  come 
again,"  and  she  turned  away,  humming 
the  refrain  of  a  new  song  she  had  been 
learning: 

"vSigh   not.    for   birds,   love,   will   always 
come  again ; 

Winter    will    pass,    love,    the    birds    will 
come  again." 

The  warm  sunshine  of  early  spring 
was  waking  the  plains  of  North  Dakota 
from  their  long  sleep.  Winter  w^as  in- 
deed past,  and  the  birds  had  "come 
again."  The  Hon.  John  Stanley  brought 
his  horses  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  got  down 
from  his  riding  plow  to  rest  awhile  from 
his  unwonted  labor.  He  was  a  Harvard 
man,  also  a  member-elect  of  Congress : 
but  now  turned  farmer  for  the  love  of 
novelty.  A  tract  of  several  hundred 
acres  had  come  to  him  by  inheritance, 
and  he  was  now  living  over  again  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  when  the  west 
was  young,  and  he,  a  tiny  toddler,  by  his 
father's  side. 

The  long  furrows  ran  close  to,  and 
parallel  with  the  tracks  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  as  he  looked  to- 
ward the  west  he  could  see  where  the 
shining  rails  seemed  to  meet  at  the  van- 
ishing point,  where  his  dreams  of  youth 


seemed  to  mingle  and  fade  away.  The 
tramp  of  his  horses'  feet  brought  him 
back  to  the  realities,  and  looking  down, 
he  saw  at  his  feet  a  curious  looking  ob- 
ject. Stooping  down,  he  piclced  up  the 
long-lost  pockctbook,  whose  stout  leather 
covers  had  defied  the  rigor  of  a  Dakota 
winter,  and  which  upon  opening  he 
found  still  contained  intact,  money ,"tick- 
ets  and  checks;  but,  better  still',  there 
were  Ruth's  visiting  cards  with  her  home 
address,  and  now  another  card:  Aliss 
Julia  Jarvis,  also  of  Butte,  Montana. 
"Why,  good  Lord!"  exclaimed  the  Hon. 
John.  "That  must  be  the  daughter  of 
Senator  Jarvis,  who  used  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  a  lovely  little  girl  that  he'd  like  to 
introduce  to  me ;  but  I  never  expected  to 
have  her  card  presented  to  me  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  Dakota  wheat  field!" 
"It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good,"  and  although  some  little  Ruth 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  gleaners 
last  year,  and  lost  her  pocketbook,  I 
shall  reap  my  full  reward,  perhaps,  for 
finding  it.  I  think  I'll  take  the  train  for 
the  "Golden  West"  to-night,  and  find  out 
what  good  fortune  awaits  me  at  the  end 
of  the  shining  rails.  Somebody  else  can 
do  the  plowing  this  time." 

The  Hon.  John  Stanley  was  received 
with  great  pleasure  by  his  friends,  old 
and  new,  in  the  gay  Western  city,  and 
the  three  girls  in  their  faraway  school- 
room longed  for  the  time  to  come  when 
they  should  meet  the  "owner  of  the 
field."  And  so  it  happened,  that  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  on  their  home- 
ward journey,  the  following  telegram 
w-as  received : 

"Meet  me  at  the  Ryan  House  in  St. 
Paul,  June  loth.  The  Hon.  John  will 
be  with  me,  as  he  is  anxious  to  meet  all 
of  vou  girls." 

(Signed.)  "Papa." 

One  year  later  there  was  a  grand  wed- 
ding in  the  Jarvis  home,  when  Julia  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  Stanley. 
Agnes  was  one  of  the  beautiful  brides- 
maids, but  Ruth  felt  that  she  deserved 
her  place  as  "Maid  of  Honor"  since  she 
had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the 
happiness  that  had  resulted  from  this 
"Romance  of  a  Wheatfield." 
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A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 


By  PERCY  T.  CARNES 


T  was  late  in  October.  The 
harvest  was  past,  the  sum- 
mer ended.  Already,  "the 
frost  was  on  the  pumpkin, 
and  the  fodder  in  the 
shock."  For  some  time, 
perhaps  three  weeks  or  more,  the  sky  had 
been  perfectly  cloudless,  with  its  blue 
only  a  little '  dulled  around  the  edges 
where  it  came  close  to  the  ground  and 
the  dust  had  settled  on  it.  There  was  a 
haziness  on  the  upper  slopes  that  might 
have  been  the  result  of  the  bonfires  of 
leaves  and  "bresh"  the  lads  and  lassies 
had  been  having  evenings  after  supper. 

The  season  had  been  most  propitious 
for  gatherings  in  the  great  harvest  of 
winter  apples,  nuts,  persimmons  and 
grapes.  Out  in  the  fields  were  rusty- 
colored  pyramids,  each  with  a  pale-gold 
heap  of  corn  beside  it,  and  the  earth  be- 
tween was  dotted  with  orange  blobs  that 
promised  pumpkin-pie  for  Thanksgiving. 

But  despite  this  picture  of  peace  and 
plenty,  there  could  be  heard  threats  and 
murmurings  that  caused  the  blood  of  the 
law-abiding  to  run  chill  and  the  timid 
ones  to  quake  with  fear. 

Direful,  blood-curdling  threats  were 
openly  made,  and  the  populace  well  knew 
they  would  be  executed  to  the  extent  of 
the  ability  of  those  who  made  them. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  ways 
and  doing  of  mountaineers  of  North 
Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee  and  north- 
eastern Georgia,  yet  any  person  at  all 
familiar  with  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  romantic  region  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  half  has  not  been  told. 

Loyal  to  a  degree  that  holds  life  worth 
nothing  if  a  friend  can  be  served,  an  ene- 
my punished  or  a  traitor  put  to  death, 
the  mountaineer  is  typical  of  a  state  of 
existence  the  world  has  long  outgrown. 

The  average  jrian  of  more  sedate  tem- 
perament  and    cooler   blood   leaves   the 


avenging  of  his  wrongs  to  courts  of 
law  and  the  judgment  of  his  fellows, 
but  in  the  mountains  each  man  is  a  court 
of  law  unto  himself,  and  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  slow  methods  of  justice  with 
which  more  progressive  communities  are 
conversant. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  monumental 
difficulty  to  impress  upon  these  people 
that  there  is  wrong  in  the  making  of 
"moonshine"  whisky.  To  them,  the 
product  of  the  corn  they  grow  and  of 
the  apples  they  pick  from  their  own  or- 
chards is  theirs,  whether  it  is  made  into 
"dodgers"  and  pies,  or  the  liqiud  of  the 
w-orm  and  still.  The  efforts  of  the 
"rev'nooers."  to  put  a  stop  to  illicit  dis- 
tilling of  liquors  are  not  looked  upon 
with  favor,  and  conflicts  with  the  officers 
of  the  law  are  frequent. 

"The  best  looking  gal  in  the  moun- 
tains! By  the  eternal,  she  shan't  be  sent 
up !  thundered  grizzly  old  Ike  Hanks. 
And  he  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  de- 
termined-looking group  of  homely  men 
which  surrounded  him. 

Betsy  Simmons,  "Queen  of  the  Moon- 
shiners," was  at  that  moment  languish- 
ing in  the  lonesome  pail  at  Monteagle, 
the  high-up  little  mountain  town  which 
is  the  county-seat  of  Johnson,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  isolated  of  the  Georgia 
counties.  What  to  do  with  Betsy  was 
the  problem  puzzling  the  authorities. 

Though  only  twenty-two,  Betsy  was 
as  daring  and  well  versed  a  woman,  both 
in  the  ways  of  making  whisky  and  of 
selling  it,  as  one  could  find  in  that  wild 
country,  even  in  a  full  day's  ride.  She 
was  as  pretty  as  she  was  adroit  and  dar- 
ing, with  bright,  sparkling  eyes,  rosy, 
well-filled  cheeks,  wavy,  nut-brown  hair, 
and  a  merry,  rippling  laughter  innocent 
of  guile. 

Her  education,  however,  was  not  limit- 
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ed  to  the  ways  and  means  of  "moonshin- 
ing-."  While  not  a  college  graduate, 
Betsy  was  by  no  means  an  illiterate  wo- 
man. Necessarily,  her  schooling  had 
been  limited  to  a  degree,  but  when  not 
engaged  in  helping"  to  make  or  sell  whis- 
ky, she  remained  quietly  at  home,  perus- 
ing such  books  as  she  was  able  to  pro- 
cure. 

As  a  seller  of  contraband  whisky,  she 
had  no  equal.  Even  the  older  moon- 
shiners had  long  looked  up  to  her  and  in 
their  rude  way  idolized  the  plucky  girl, 
who  had  been  bred  all  her  life  to  think 
the  selling  of  whisky  was  an  act  of  the 
very  best  sort,  and  that  the  "rev'nooers" 
were  a  race  of  people  who  deserved  only 
death  and  who  were  sent  out  as  oppress- 
ors of  the  people.  Such  is  the  faith 
which  was  literally  the  back-bone  of 
Betsy's  point  of  view,  and  that  of  her 
moonshiner  companions,  who  make  corn 
whisky  and  apple  brandy  in  the  shaded 
and  well-hidden  hollows  in  the  moun- 
tains, through  which  run  streams  whose 
waters  are  always  just  cool  enough  to 
give  distillery  worms  the  right  touch. 

Betsy  had  year  by  year  become  more 
and  more  daring  and  more  beautiful.  A 
few  months  before  the  opening  of  this 
story  she  became  extremely  bokl  in  tier 
sales  of  whisky,  going  to  and  from  the 
stills,  sometimes  with  male  companions, 
but  more  frequently  alone.  Finally  the 
state  authorities  decided  it  was  time  to 
stop  her,  so  they  sent  three  deputy  mar- 
shals for  her.  The  deputies  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  her,  on  foot,  and 
very  near  the  Tennessee  line,  which  she 
knew  perfectly  well. 

When  she  saw  the  three  deputies  com- 
ing, she  knew  they  were  not  her  friends, 
and  made  a  bold  dash  for  the  line.  As  a 
sprinter  she  was  a  success,  and  her  run- 
ning was  like  that  of  the  Grecian  girls 
who  competed  in  the  ancient  Olympian 
games.  The  deputies  did  not  stop  to  ad- 
mire, however,  but  gave  chase  and  dash- 
ed across  the  state  line,  coming  up  with 
and  taking  hold  of  the  stout  and  charm- 
ing Betsy  about  a  hundred  yards  over 
in  Tennessee. 

The  girl  was  nearly  out  of  breath 
from  the  run,  but  had  voice  enough  left 


to  give  a  signal,  which  brought  out  of 
the  thick  bushes  nearby  five  tough-look- 
ing moonshiners,  any  one  of  whom  was 
ready  and  willing  to  die  for  his  goddess 
any  time.  She  had  a  good-sized  revol- 
ver slung  about  her  waist,  and  very 
poorly  concealed  by  a  checked  apron; 
but  her  moonshine  friends  made  no  con- 
cealment whatever  of  the  pistols  •  which 
they  had  in  hand,  and  while  they  fingered 
these,  they  parleyed  with  the  detaining 
deputies,  letting  them  understand  that 
they  were  willing  to  pay  cash  for  Bets  -'s 
appearance  in  "co't,"  and  that  they  were 
"willing  to  put  up  the  greenbacks  if  she 
Gould  be  sot  free  now  an'  'pear  at  Mont- 
eagle  in  ten  days." 

The  deputies  thought  it  wise  to  tem- 
porize, and  decided  to  take  the  cash, 
which  the  moonshiners  gallantly  put  up. 
Betsy  retired  with  her  friends,  lookincf 
back  archly  at  the  officers,  her  charming 
eyes  sparkling  with  defiance  and  the 
roses  in  her  cheeks  deepening  until  they 
were  like  peonies.  Her  face  was  framed 
m  a  pink  sunbonnet  of  the  type  which  is 
worn  on  week  da^s  by  all  the  mountain 
girls. 

Betsy  did  not  let  her  daring  and  her 
adventures  end  with  her  capture.  The 
very  next  day  her  moonshine  friends 
showed  up  with  two  hundred  dollars. 
There  was  a  "big  meetin'  "  not  far  away 
and  it  was  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  buy  an  extra  lot  of  whisky  and 
rush  their  sales.  So  it  came  about  that 
during  the  next  week  Betsy  sold  nine 
barrels  of  the  stuff,  some  of  it  in  John- 
ston county,  some  in  Polk,  and  some  over 
the  line  in  Tennessee. 

She  showed  up  at  Monteagle  at  the 
appointed  time,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
her  moonshiner  friends. 

The  attention  of  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  superior  court  was  directed  to- 
ward her,  and  he  became  stern  and  un- 
relenting when  he  learned  of  the  extent 
of  her  work  and  the  damage  she  was 
doing  in  parts  of  two  states,  in  her  open 
violation  of  law.  She  must  have  felt  in 
the  very  air  that  something  was  wrong, 
for  when  the  judge  took  his  seat  that  af- 
ternoon and  ordered  the  girl  brought 
into  court,  she  failed  to  materialize. 
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The  judge  issued  a  bench  warrant  for 
her,  and  she  was  found  at  the  home  of 
a  moonshiner  not  far  from  the  httle 
town,  and  brought  back  for  trial.  The 
judge  decided  to  make  an  example  of  the 
bold  young  creature  by  refusing  her  bond 
and  committing  her  to  jail  until  she 
could  be  taken  before  the  federal  authori- 
ties at  Marietta  in  December. 

A  young  and  rapidly  rising  attorney 
was  employed  by  her  friends  to  "'  'tend  to 
Betsy's  case."  He  advised  her  support- 
ers to  quietly  disperse  to  their  homes, 
"lay  low"  and  await  developments.  That 
the  girl  would  be  released  by  the  federal 
authorities,  he  hadn't  a  doubt,  although 
he  realized  the  extent  of  her  guilt. 

He  visited  the  jail  daily,  plied  the 
charming  Betsy  with  questions  relative 
to  her  family  and  home  life  and  devoted 
several  hours  every  night  to  preparation 
for  what  promised  to  be  the  most  excit- 
ing case  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  career. 
It  was  a  clear,  frosty  morning  in  late 
December  when  the  fair  young  prisoner, 
escorted  by  the  sheriff  and  a  matron  of 
honor,  passed  through  the  cell  door, 
along  the  dark  corridor  and  into  the 
open  court  yard,  where  her  attorney  was 
perpared  for  the  vision  of  womanly  love- 
liness that  came  suddenly  into  the  sun- 
light, and  only  smiled  as  he  looked  there- 
on. But  the  rough  mountaineers  stood 
speechless,  gazing  upon  the  neatly-attired 
and  blushing  young  creature  with  en- 
raptured e}es  and  fast-beating  hearts. 
Could  this  be  Betsy?  their  Betsy,  "Queen 
of  the  Moonshiners?"  Yes,  it  coirid  be 
none  other ;  and  yet,  what  a  transforma- 
tion ! 

Her  cheeks  were  a  shade  paler  than 
when  they  last  saw  her,  but  she  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Her  "home- 
spun" dress  had  been  discarded  for  a 
trim,  tailor-made  suit  of  expensive  stufif, 
her  erstwhile  loosely  flowing  hair  had 
been  skillfully  arranged  in  a  most  at- 
tractive manner,  upon  which  was  perch- 
ed a  stylish  and  becoming  hat.  Who  was 
responsible  for  this  pleasing  transform- 
ation ?  This  unasked  question  found  an- 
swer in  the  fast-coloring  face  of  the  Hon- 
orable "Pat"  Myers,  a'ttorney-at-law,  as 
the  moonshiners  involuntarilv  directed 
their  grateful,  questioning  eyes  upon  him. 


"Now,  men,"  cautioned  the  lawyer, 
"you  are  going  to  Marietta  to  testify  in 
Miss  Simmons'  behalf.  Her  chances  for 
freedom  will  depend  no  more  on  my  ef- 
forts than  on  your  behavior.  I  simply 
ask  that  you  keep  sober  and  orderly,  tes- 
tif}'  truthfully  and  hold  your  tongues 
and  temper.  Miss  Simmons  is  guilty  of 
the  charges  against  her,  but  you  do  as 
I  say  and  she  will  return  home  with  us 
a  free  woman." 

To  this  counsel  the  men  agreed  and 
the  party  set  out  for  the  little  railway 
station,  followed  by  a  motley  crowd  of 
men  and  bovs,  who  w^ent  to  "see  them 
off." 

Betsy  Simmons'  fame  had  preceded 
her  to  Marietta,  her  adventures,  capture 
and  forth-coming  trial  having  been  given 
wide  publicity  through  the  papers.  Hence 
the  day  set  for  her  trial  witnessed  the 
assembling  of  a  multitude  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  in  the  federal  court 
room. 

"Mr.  Clerk,  call  the  next  case  on 
docket;"  thus  spake  the  presiding  judge. 

"The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  vs.  Betsy  Simmons.  Charge :  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  contraband 
whisky,"  read  the  clerk. 

"Is  the  defendant  ready  for  trial?" 

"We  are  ready,  your  honor,"  replied 
attorney  Myers. 

"Mr.  Sherifif,  bring  the  defendant  into 
cout." 

All  eyes  were  directed  toward  a  door 
leading  into  an  ante-chamber,  through 
which  the  sheriff  passed.  Presently  the 
door  swung  open  again  and  the  sherifif, 
accompanied  by  the  fair  and  blushing 
prisoner,  and  followed  by  six  rough, 
determined  looking  mountaineers,  filed 
solemnly  into  the  court  room. 

The  prisoner  took  her  seat  beside  her 
lawyer.  The  six  mountaineers,  each  with 
several  "concealed,"  dangerous  looking 
weapons  projecting  conspicuously  and 
menacingly  from  his  pockets,  were  sworn 
by  the  clerk  and  told  to  retire  until 
called. 

"Miss  Simmons,"  the  judge's  voice 
was  modulated  by  kindness,  "you  are 
charged  wdth  violating  both  the  state  and 
federal   laws    in   the   illicit   manufacture 
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and  sale  of  spirltotts  liquors.  Are  you 
ready  for  trial  ?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  I  am.'' 

"You  have  employed  counsel,  I  think?" 

"My   friends  have,   for  nie." 

"Do  vou  wish  additional  legal  serv- 
ice?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  we  will  proceed  to  trial." 

One  by  one  the  mountaineers  were 
called  into  court.  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  both  court  and  spectators,  each  wit- 
ness testified  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
But,  interwoven  with  the  testimony,  was 
a  pathetic  appeal  for  the  girl's  release. 
Each  witness  testified  to  her  virtue  and 
many  other  noble  traits  of  character,  and 
swore  that  she  was  the  sole  support  and 
comfort  of  her  aged  and  decrepit  mother. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  questioned  but  briefly,  as  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant  had  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  her  own  witnesses. 

Next  came  the  pleadings  by  the  coun- 
sels. The  prosecuting  attorney  spoke 
briefly  of  the  clearly  established  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  and  appealed  feebly  for  a 
strict  and  just  punishment.  He  hoped 
the  court  would  not  be  influenced  by 
sentiment,  but  would  "see  the  imperative 
necessity  of  upholding  the  majesty  of 
the  law." 

When  the  counsel  for  the  defense  arose 
to  make  his  plea,  there  was  a  shuffling 
of  feet  and  shifting  of  positions,  caused 
by  the  anxiety  of  every  spectator  to  see 
as  well  as  hear.  The  six  mountaineers 
pushed  boldly  to  the  front  and  were  given 
seats  in  the  jury  box. 

"Your  Honor,"  said  the  counsel  for 
the  defense  in  clear,  distinct  tones  ;  "tech- 
nically speaking,  the  defendant  is  guilty 
of  the  charge  for  which  she  is  being 
tried.  Her  own  witnesses  have  testified 
to  this  fact.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
disprove  her  guilt.  She  is  a  creature  of 
environment.  Back  yonder  in  the  caves 
of  those  dark-blue  mountains,  her  father 
and  her  father's  father  made  whisky  be- 
fore she  was  born.  For  geuerations 
back  those  simple  people  have  engaged 
in  this  business,  and  until  comparatively 
recently,  no  one  has  dared  molest  them, 
or  pointed  out  to  them  a  better  way. 

"In  a  little  cabin  home,  nestling  among 


the  pines  and  cedars  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  an  old,  blind  woman  sits  in 
her  loneliness  to-day,  anxiously  awaiting 
news  from  her  darling  child.  That  dear 
old  woman  is  the  mother  of  this  perse- 
cuted child  of  circumstances,  Betsy  Sim- 
mons." 

Here  the  lawyer  waxed  warmly  elo- 
quent and  pathetic.  He  expatiated  at 
great  length  on  the  many  really  lovable 
qualities  of  the  defendant ;  the  years  of 
schooling  in  crime  the  children  of  the 
mountains  received  as  a  heritage  from 
their  fathers ;  their  lack  of  opportunities 
for  mental  and  spiritual  development, 
and  their  innocence  of  intended  trans- 
gression of  law. 

"To-morrow,  your  honor,"  the  lawyer 
said  in  closing  his  argument ;  "to-mor- 
row celebrates  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest  events  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  celebrates  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  To-morrow  the  hearts 
of  many  aged  and  lonely  fathers  and 
mothers  will  be  made  glad  at  the  re- 
turn of  long  absent  children ;  children 
who  have  been  absent  a  long  time  from 
the  homes  of  their  childhood  will  return 
to  tile  old  roof-tree  to  celebrate  the  glad 
Christmas-tide  with  loved  ones  at  home. 
Oh,  the  unutterable  sadness  of  the 
thought  that  one  unfortunate  creature  of 
circumstances,  a  being  who  has  already 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  more  excellent 
way  and  expressed  a  determination  to 
walk  therein,  should  be  ruthlessly  torn 
from  her  aged  mother's  embrace  and 
cast  into  a  dark  and  ill-smelling  dungeon  ! 
And  for  what?  Committing  an  offense 
far  less  criminal  than  that  has  placed 
men  on  the  judicial  bench  and  sent  others 
to  the  congress  of  the  United  States! 

"A  sweet  thought  full  of  hope  comes 
from  the  demonstration  that  Jesus,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  came  into  this  world 
to  show  us  the  Father's  love.  Love  will 
never  let  what  is  loved  and  lovable  die 
if  it  can  have  its  will.  He  who  loves  a 
flower  or  a  singing  bird,  is  saddened  if 
it  dies.  When  we  look  up  to  the  great 
God,  and  know  as  we  see  his  face  that 
we  are  gazing  upon  the  depths  of  an  un- 
utterable love,  then  there  comes  to  us  the 
unfaltering  conviction  that  all  our  judg- 
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ments  should  be  tempered  with  love  and 
mercy. 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  law  to 
break  hearts  and  crush  lives.  You  sit  in 
judgment  on  this  case,  and  I  am  sure 
your  judgment  will  be  righteous.  As  the 
omnipotent  Father  is  not  deaf  to  his 
children's  cry,  and  will  not  thrust  back 
the  hands  extended  in  supplication,  even 
so  you.  your  honor,  will  deal  gently 
with  this  fair  young  creature,  who  sup- 
plicates for  mercy  at  your  throne  of  grace. 
Permit  her  to  return  to  her  aged  mother 
and  mountain  home,  and  you  will  have 
dowered  her  with  eternal  peace.  May 
the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  be 
upon  you." 

A  hush,  deep,  prolonged  and  eloquent 
pervaded  the  courtroom.  The  judge 
bowed  his  head  as  if  in  silent  prayer. 
After  a  few  moments  he  raised  his  head 
and  looked  over  his  desk  into  the  face 
of  the  anxious  prisoner. 

"Miss  Simmons,  will  you  please  step 
nearer  the  bar?" 

As  the  fair  young  woman  arose  and 
tremblingly  walked  to  the  judge's  desk, 
the  six  mountaineers  in  the  jury  box  in- 
voluntarily arose  and  thrust  their  hands 
into  their  pockets.  They  were  signalled 
to  their  seats  by  Miss  Simmons'  attor- 


ney. The  crowd,  ignorant  of  this  move- 
ment, looked  at  the  judge  and  prisoner, 
breathlessly  awaiting  the  verdict. 
'^  "Miss  Simmons,"  the  very  tone  of  the 
judge's  voice  inspired  hope;  "Are  you 
tired  of  sinning  against  the  laws  of  the 
government  and  being  pursued  by  officers 
of  the  law  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  tearful  response. 

"Do  you  realize  that  there  is  a  better 
and  more  excellent  wav  to  live  ?" 

"I  do." 

"How  will  you  spend  to-morrow  if  re- 
leased from  custody  ?" 

"I  shall  devote  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  to  preparing  a  Christmas  dinner 
for  my  husband  and  mother." 

"Your  husband?"  exclaimed  the  judge. 
"You  have  no  husband!" 

Betsy  blushed  and  averted  her  gaze 
as  she  murmured,  "No;  but  to-morrow 
at  seven  o'clock  we  will  go  directly  from 
the  train  to  Parson  Tatum's  and  be 
married." 

"To  whom  are  you  to  be  married?" 

"To  the  honorable  Patrick  Myers, 
your  honor,"  the  prisoner  proudly  re- 
plied. 

"Then  go,  and  may  heaven  bless  you," 
the  judge  said  fervently,  amid  the  deaf- 
enin.q-  applause  of  the  multitude. 
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The  Relenting  ot  a  Fair   Girl's   Father   and   the   Cause 


By  MILFORD  W.  FOSHAY 


LAYTON  BOYER,  young 
county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  Virginia,  sat 
by  the  window  of  the  cozy 
farm  house  enjoying  the 
prairie  breeze,  when  the 
sound  of  galloping  horse  was  heard  and, 
a  moment  later,  Mr.  Moore  threw  him- 
self from  the  saddle  and  stepped  into  the 
room.  His  eyes  flashed  at  the  sight  of 
the  visitor. 

"Boyer,"  he  said,  in  a  harsh  voice,  "if 
you  had  as  much  sense  as  a  superinten- 
dent ought  to  have,  you  would  know  that 
you  are  not  welcome  here.  Virgie  is  of 
age  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
what  she  does;  but  as  for  you,  I'll  kick 
you  off  the  premises  the  next  time  I  find 
you  here." 

Standing  at  his  full  height  of  six  feet, 
Clayton  looked  coolly  down  on  the  small, 
angry  man  in  front  of  him.  A  low 
"Please,  Clayton,"  reached  his  ear,  and 
he  turned  with  a  swift,  reassuring  smile 
to  Virginia,  then  faced  Mr.  Moore 
again.  The  latter  moved  a  little  uneasily, 
and  blurted  out : 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  think  I  can't  do 
that !  Well,  I've  got  something  here 
that  can,"  and  he  drew  a  gun  from  his 
pocket. 

"You  will  have  no  occasion  to  use  it," 
Boyer  said  quietly.  "I  shall  leave,  but 
not  through  fear." 

He  took  Virginia's  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  which  the  father  muttered  im- 
patiently, then  left  the  house  to  mount 
his  horse  and  ride  the  ten  miles  to  town. 
He  did  not  look  back,  but  his  eyes  told 
Virginia  that  he  would  see  her  again. 

On.Tuesday  of  the  following  week,  a 
tramped  called  at  Mr.  Moore's  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat.  He  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  little  creek  that  ran  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  house, 
but  out  of  sight  behind  the  knolls,  mak- 


ing his  way  to  the  railroad  line.  Such  a 
caller  was  rare  and  Virginia  was  ready 
to  give  him  food,  when  her  father  inter- 
fered and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  place. 
He  obeyed,  vvith  a  look  on  his  face  that 
made  Virginia  uneasy ;  but  her  father 
laughed  at  her  fears  and  would  not  lis- 
ten to  her  protest,  saying  that  if  the  man 
were  willing  to  work,  he  would  not  need 
to  beg  from  industrious  people. 

This  occurred  about  12  o'clock.  A  lit- 
tle after  one,  Mr.  Moore  spliced  two 
ladders  and  mounted  to  a  gable  window 
that  had  become  loose  and  annoyed  them 
with  its  rattling.  He  was  intently  at 
work  when  the  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  from  the  south,  turned  and 
came  violently  from  the  north  with  sud- 
denness. By  the  time  the  window  was 
repaired  a  gale  was  in  progress,  and  he 
began  to  descend.  When  half  way  down 
a  fierce  gust  caught  him  and  whirled  the 
ladder  to  one  side,  breaking  the  splice, 
and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  At- 
tempting to  rise,  he  found  that  his  side 
was  injured,  and  he  was  obliged  to  call 
for  his  daughter,  with  whose  help  he  was 
able  to  get  into  the  house  and  lie  down. 
As  soon  as  he  was  made  comfortable  and 
their  attention  slightly  relaxed,  both  de- 
tected the  odor  of  smoke.  Virginia  look- 
ed out  of  the  window  and  noticed  a  pufT 
of  smoke  followed  by  a  jet  of  flame  on 
the  knoll  north  of  the  house.  If  she 
could  have  seen  beyond  it,  she  would 
have  observed  the  tramp  of  the  morning 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  creek,  has- 
tening to  the  northward. 

"The  prairie  is  on  fire!"  she  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  startled  voice. 

Her  father  sprang  up,  but  with  a 
groan  he  sank  back  in  a  dead  faint.  His 
right  shoulder  and  thigh  were  severely 
sprained,  useless.  In  a  few  seconds  Vir- 
ginia realized  that,  with  the  gale  which 
was  blowing,  she  and  her  father  must 
hasten  for  their  lives.     But  what  could 
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she  do  with  him  ?  Runninp;-  to  the  barn 
she  brought  a  horse  to  the  door,  thinking 
to  be  able  to  hft  him  on  it  and  then  lead 
it  away  from  the  flame.  With  desperate 
haste  she  drew  him  to  the  thresholcT. 
but  the  fire  by  this  time  had  come  so 
near  that  the  horse  took  fright,  and,  just 
as  Virginia  reached  the  doorway  with 
lier  burden,  it  broke  loose  and  galloped 
off  before  the  wind.  With  a  cry  of  de- 
spair she  turned  to  the  north  and  saw 
the  fire  already  at  the  outbuildings.  Ut- 
terly dismayed,  she  stood  looking  at  its 
destructive  work. 

Superintendent  Boyer,  on  his  way  to 
visit  a  school  northwest  of  the  county 
seat,  hoping  to  see  Virginia  for  a  few 
minutes,  rode  out  of  his  way  and  came 
in  sight  of  Mr.  Moore's  house.  He  saw 
the  fire  and  urged  his  horse  forward. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  could  see  the  fire 
leap  to  the  corner  of  the  house  in  the 
door  of  which  Virginia  stood.  She  heard 
the  hoof  beats,  and  turned  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy.  Drawing  in  the  horse, 
Clayton  threw  himself  off  while  it  was 
yet  in  motion  and  bounded  to  her  side, 
keeping  the  bridle  rein  in  the  hollow  of 
his  arm. 

The  few  seconds  spent  in  tliese  move- 
ments sufficed  to  bring  the  flames  all 
about  them,  and  the  horse  was  wrench- 
ing violently  backward  by  the  time  he 
had  lifted  Virginia  to  the  saddle. 

"Oh,  save   father!"  she  pleaded. 

It  was  perilous  to  attempt,  but  he 
could  not  resist  her  voice.  With  one 
hand  holding  the  rein,  he  managed  to 
seize  Mr.  Moore's  foot  with  the  other 
and  pull  him  out  through  the  now  blaz- 
ing grass  beyond  the  circle  of  fire.  His 
coat  was  burning,  but  he  smothered  it 
out  and  was  able  to  lift  the  light  body 
back  of  the  saddle.  This  rough  treat- 
ment roused  him  from  the  faint,  and  he 
secured  a  hold  with  his  uninjured  hand. 
As  he  did  so  the  wind  swirled  the  flames 
around  them  and  the  horse  sprang  aside, 
jerking  the  rein  from  Boyer's  grasp. 
With  his  head  high  in  air,  the  frightened 
beast  fled. 

The  wrench  that  freed  the  rein   froii 
Clayton's  hand  carried  him  several  feet 
ahead  of  the  fire,  and  he  was  taken  still 


farther  by  the  spring  he  made  to  regain 
his  hold ;  but  by  the  time  he  saw  the 
horse  with  its  double  burden  galloping 
to  the  south,  it  had  again  reached  his 
side  and  he  was  obliged  to  think  of  his 
own  safety.  The  creek  curved  to  the 
south  and  west  and  he  dashed  in  that 
direction,  but  the  tongues  of  flame  shot 
ahead  with  fiercer  speed  than  his,  and 
his  clothing  was  soon  on  fire  and  his 
eyes  blinded  by  the  heat  and  smoke. 
Catching  a  glimpse  of  the  water,  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hat  and  made  a 
desperate  struggle  onward.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  age  before  he  splashed  into  the 
stream,  with  hands  and  eyebrows  scorch- 
ed, clothing  ablaze  and  throat  smarting 
with  the  dreadful  heat.  A  plunge  be- 
neath the  surface  extinguished  the  flame 
and  cooled  his  head,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  wade  across  and  walk  out  on  the  other 
side. 

Exhausted,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
bank  and  watched  Mr,  Moore's  build- 
ings burn,  while  the  fire  swept  on  south- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  creek.  This 
would  stop  its  progress,  but  where  were 
Virginia  and  her  father?  Tortured  with 
the  thought  that  they  may  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  fire,  he  almost  hated 
the  strength  and  agility,  which,  as  an 
athlete,  he  was  usually  proud  of,  for  now 
they  had  served  to  save  himself  only, 
while  the  one  he  loved  far  better  may 
have  perished. 

He  was  roused  from  these  thoughts  by 
the  sound  of  steps,  and  looking  up  he 
saw  Virginia  and  her  father  at  hand, 
safely  seated  on  his  horse.  With  an  ex- 
clamation of  relief  he  sprang  to  tl^eir 
side.  Mr.  Moore's  face  showed  the  agony 
of  severe  pain,  and  Clayton  gently  lift- 
ed him  down  and  placed  him  carefully 
on  the  soft  grass. 

"Boyer,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  so 
changed  that  Clayton  scarcely  recog- 
nized it,  "I've  lost  a  few  buildings  by 
this  fire,  but  by  the  same  means  I  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  my  own  charac- 
ter that  will  make  a  different  man  of  me. 
I  hope,  too — "  and  his  voice  broke,  while 
in  his  weakness,  an  unwonted  tear  stole 
from  the  eyes  he  again  closed —  "I  hope 
I  have  gained  a  son." 


WHEN  CHRIST  WAS  BORN 


By  DR.  J.  S.  KIRTLEY 


T  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  had  ever  taken 
place  on  earth  and  there 
has  been  nothing  like  it 
since.  "His  name  shall 
be  called  wonderful," 
wrote  a  man  concerning  Him,  seven  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  He.  Himself,  was 
far  more  wonderful  than  His  name. 

He  had  already  been  ruling  the  centur- 
ies and  now  He  was  to  change  the  un- 
folding future.  He  had  gotten  people 
to  expecting  Him,  talking  about  Him.  A 
nation  had  been  formed  to  keep  that  ex- 
pectation in  an  ardent  glow  and  it  had 
been  organized  into  their  very  life.  He 
had  opened  and  trained  the  vision  of 
not  a  few  till  they  could  see  over  the 
hilltops  of  the  years  to  the  day  of  his 
birth.  Through  that  vision  they  found 
their  vocation,  and  became  faithspeakers 
for  the  righteous  God  and  faithtellers  of 
the  perfect  One  who  was  to  come. 

That  nation 
was  to  make 
preparation  to 
receive  him, 
by  keeping 
the  people 
watching  and 
ready  and 
worthy.  An- 
other great 
nation  was 
preparing  for 
Him  by  con- 
serving hu- 
man wisdom, 
so  as  to  ap- 
preciate Him 
the  more  and 
learn  the  in- 
compa  r  a  bl  e 
wisdom  He 
brought  from 
the  skies.  And 
still  another 
nation  had 
been  develop- 


ing human  power,  only  to  find  how  weak 
men  were  to  do  right  and  that  the  child 
is  the  verv  embodiment  of  the  power  of 
God. 

The  nation  that  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive him  had  been  bathed  in  heaven's 
light  and  many  luminous  and  lofty  souls 
showed  the  qualities  that  he  possessed. 
That  nation  had  been  placed  in  the  best 
land  on  earth  and  he  was  the  power 
determining  it.  On  his  account  they  were 
given  a  home,  in  the  pathway  of  the 
nations,  where  they  could  feel  the  pulse- 
beat  of  humanity,  a  home  that  for  va- 
riety of  scenery  and  climate  and  pro- 
ductiveness was  not  equalled  elsewhere 
on  earth.  A  world  wide  expectation, 
acute  in  some,  faint  in  others,  was  await- 
ing him.  He  was  the  talk  of  the  nation 
for  centuries  before  his  birth.  In  his  in- 
terest the  events  of  history  had  been  con- 
trolled. Indeed  his  name  did  deserve 
to    be    Wonderful,     for     the     age-long 
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preparations     made     for     his     coming. 

How  wonderful  was  He  in  the  recog- 
nition wliich  earth  and  heaven  gave  to 
His  advent.  He  had  His  hand  of  power 
upon  the  unseen,  for  an  angel  from  out 
the  skies  sang  the  aria  that  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  heavenly  ranks  and  brought 
out  a  chorusing  support  to  His  sublime 
solo.  Noble  and  aspiring  souls  in  dis- 
tant and  unfavored  lands  felt  the  advent 
into  human  life  of  an  unequalled  person 
who  seemed  to  touch  the  chords  of  life 
till  they  rang  out  a  response.  They  felt 
life  reinforced  and  augmented  from  the 
eternal  sources  of  vitality  and  purity,  till 
they  were  eager  to  kneel  and  vv'orship 
at  His  cradle  and  enrich  Him  with  all 
the  symbols  of  worth  and  w^ealth  and 
worship.  The  starrv  heavens  sent  a 
shining  escort  to  guide  the  search  of  the 
reverent  wdse  men  to  the '  place  where 
the  wonderful  child  was  born. 

What  wonderful  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  letting  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  about  Him.  There  were 
Jewish  people  living  all  over  the  world 
who  were  in  an  expectant  mood  and 
would  quickly  get  the  news  from  those 
who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  annual 
feasts.  Thus  it  would  be  scattered  like 
fire.  The  cruel  captivities  and  the 
mournful  migrations  were  proving  a  dis-' 
guised  blessing  to  all  the  world.  ProseA 
lytes  from  Romans  and  Greeks  were  also 
scattered  among  them,  ready,  with  a  pre-'* 
pared  hospitality,  for  the  news  of  one 
who  should  save  the  people  from  their 
sins.  They  had  sought  relief  from  the 
debaucheries  and  darkness  and  despair  of 
false  religions  inthe  purity  and  sympathy 
of  Israel's  faith  and  hope.  Here  was  a 
foothold  for  that  wonderful  child  pre- 
I)ared  for  Him  among  the  heathen  who 
had  been  promised  Him  for  an  inherit- 
ance. '  Houses  of  ^worship  had  already 
been  built  in  all  "tHe  great  cities  so  that 
the  people  could  asserhble  and  hear*  of 
Him  and  worship  Him.  •  Centuries  be- 
fore the  exiles  from  their  native  land 
had  built  synagogues,  or  gathcTing  places 
where  they  could  enjoy  fellowship  witli 
each  other,  hear  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets read  and  expounded,  and  sing  to- 
gether the  songs  of  Zion.  Meeting  houses 
were  ready  for  His  message.     A  beau- 


tiful and  well-nigh  perfect  language  was 
spoken  among  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans and  man}'  of  the  other  races,  in 
addition  to  their  own  native  tongues. 
The  story  could  be  told  quickly  and  clear- 
ly. Three  hundred  years  before,  when 
Alexander  conquered  Asia  and  Africa, 
he  left  that  language  among  the  con- 
quered nations  and  it  was  a  rare  treas- 
ure, almost  a  recompense  for  captivity. 
Alexander,  who  sighed  for  more  world's 
to  conquer,  was  putting  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  our  Christ,  which  would 
assist  Him  in  conquering  the  world  for 
righteousness  and  truth  and  love.  High- 
ways of  travel  had  been  built  on  His  ac- 
count. In  running  out  her  great  rock 
roads  from  the  "Golden  Milestone,"  into 
all  her  outlying  provinces — the  most  per- 
fect system  of  roads  ever  constructed 
prior  to  the  modern  railroad  era — Rome's 
purpose  was  to  keep  her  iron  hand  upon 
her  subjects,  but  God's  purpose  was  that 
the  swift  messenger  might  have  an  open 
way  to  the  world's  centers,  as  they  car- 
ried news  of  the  new  King  of  men.  God 
had  also  brought  about  a  lull  of  peace, 
over  the  civilized  world,  a  fit  time  for 
the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
mood  of  Rome,  the  world's  mistress,  was 
liberal  and  pacific  just  then.  She  was 
patronizing  all  religions  and  giving  free- 
dom of  conscience  to  all  people.  The 
tellers  of  the.,story  could  claim  their  right 
■'to  speak.  It  w^as  the  "psychological  mo- 
ment" of  all  history  and  the  influence  of 
that  wonderful  child  had  brought  it 
about.  .Caesar  needed  money  and  he 
ordered  a  census,  preliminary  to  levying 
a  tax';  The  census  required  an  enroll- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  their  ancestral  homes, 
and  Joseph  and  Mary  went  from  Naza- 
reth, eighty  miles  south  to  register  at 
'Bethlehem.  The  unseen  hand  of  God 
was  guiding  the  imperial  pen  that  wrote 
the, ^decree  and  was  bringing  about  the 
fulfillment  of  purposes  and  promises  and 
prpj^hecies. 

The'  changes  He  had  wrought  on  the 
ages^-  siifc^  that  advent  day,  justify  the 
nanie  the  prophet  gave  Him.  Whenever 
men  have  surrendered  themselves  to  His 
wishes  for  them,  they  have  had  a  longing 
to  be  like  Him.  There  has  been  witnessed 
a  secondary  wonder,  people  reproducing 
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His  qnallties 
and  develop- 
ing a  distinct 
and  easily 
perceived  re- 
semblance to 
Him.  In  per- 
sonal charac- 
ter and  also 
in  their  rela- 
tionships i  n 
human  life 
the  marks  of 
the  Master 
appear.  They 
find  that  peo- 
ple, as  such, 
are  nearer 
and  dearer 
than  they 
used  to  be. 
Artificial  dis- 
tinctions are 
j^radually  fad- 
ing out  and 
leaving  them 
all      standing 

together  as  brothers.  They  assume 
the  old  debt  which  Cain  repudiated. 
Christ  and  not  Cain  is  their  Master. 
In  the  home  a  new  atmosphere  bathes 
the  life.  Woman  commands  a  new 
reverence  and  childhood  a  new  care. 
They  assume  the  old  debt  which  Cain  re- 
pudiated. Christ  and  Cain  is  their  Mas- 
ter. In  the  home  a  new  atmosphere 
bathes  the  life.  Woman  commands  a 
new  reverence  and  childhood  a  new  care. 
Modern  art  is  the  unfolding  of  His 
thought  in  the  realm  of  beauty,  as  He 
furnishes  subject  matter,  perhaps  the 
ideals,  and  supplies  the  finest  motives. 
Painting  and  poetry  and  music  love  to 
express  Him.  For  all  true,  creative  art- 
ists Fra.  Angelica  speaks  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  his  own  tomb:  "To 
me  be  it  no  glory  that  I  was  as  a  second 
speller ;  but  that  all  my  gains  I  laid  at 
thv  feet,  O  Jesus."  If  we  take  away 
from  our  homes  all  the  paintings  and 
poems  and  music  that  we  owe  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Him,  we  shall  leave  our 
walls  bare,  our  book  shelves  empty  and 
silence  all  our  noblest  strains  of  music. 
Benevolences  in  all  their  forms  have 
sprung  up  under  His  influence.  It  was 
not  an  accident  that  no  systematic  pro- 
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vision  was  ever  made  for  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  orphan  and  the  aged  and  the 
sick  till  men  learned  of  Him.  The  cor- 
rection and  the  culture  of  all  imperfect 
altruistic  sentiments  is  His  achievement. 

And  the  institutions  that  train  men's 
minds  are  His  inspiration.  Moses  was 
the  first  to  start  public  schools  and  Christ 
was  Moses'  master.  As  Ramsay  says : 
."The  Jews  stood,  both  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, on  a  far  higher  level  than  the 
Gentile."  The  highest  intellectual  cult- 
ure of  to-day  is  found  among  those  in 
whom  He  most  completely  manifested 
Himself.  -  Christ  is  the  founder  of  the 
college  and  the  universit}'  and  the  com- 
mon school.  >  It  is  not, an  accident  that 
when  xDne  becomes  a  friend  of  the  author 
of  all  truth,  he  longs  to  know  truth  and 
to  make  it  known  as  well. 

We  must  not  have  a  Christless  Christ- 
mas. Men  and  women  and  children  will 
sing  and  be  glad.  They  will  enjoy  the 
blessed  fruits  and  have  the  roots  of  bless- 
edness in  the  soil  of  their  souls.  They 
will  possess  his  gifts  and  the  giver  of  the 
gifts  as  well.  They  will  receive  for 
themselves  and  distribute  for  others.  He 
must  have  our  gratitude  and  love  this 
Christmas  time. 


TALES  FROM  THE  BONNET  SHOP 


ILLINERY  modes  of  the 
season  have  been  deter- 
mined by  now,  and  the 
many  styles  needed  to 
perfect  the  constantly 
changing  wardrobe  of  the 
metropolitan  woman  causes  modistes' 
shops  to  be  crowded  daily  with  costum- 
ers  whose  wants  seem  to  multiply  as  the 
season  advances,  instead  of  increasing  as 
one  might  at  first  imagine.  Society 
women  find  use  for  ten  hats,  to  the  av- 
erage woman's  one.  The  reason  for 
this  alarming  disparity  is  easily  explain- 
ed, however,  in  the  fact  that  this  year's 
fashions  are  plainly  extravagant. 

It's  many  a  year  since     frocks     and 
their     accessories     have     reached   such 


Velvet  hats  arc  flower  trimmed. 

Velvet  hat.s  of  mushroom  .shape,  tip-tilted 
in  the  most  fascinating:  manner,  are  a  fad  of 
the  season.  Tliis  shape  is  becoming'  to  the 
average  woman,  while  the  latitude  allowed 
in  its  trimming-  is  apparently  limitless.  No 
more  popular  or  modish  way  can  be  con- 
ceived than  that  illustrated,  a  wreath  of 
beautifully  tinted  flowers  in  yellow  and 
white  encircling  the  crown  and  finishing 
with  pretty  tan  silken  streamers  that  tone 
artistically  with  tlie  brown  of  the  velvet  in 
the  hat. 


heights  of  elegance  and  expensiveness, 
both  in  material  and  trimming.  The  use 
of  real  laces  for  tarn  o'shanter  hats, 
mounting  them  over  a  foundation  termed 
a  "bit"  of  cloth  of  gold,  said  "bit"  cost- 
ing possibly  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a 
yard,  to  say  nothing  of  a  coui)le  of  os- 
trich plumes  delicately  tinted,  and  with, 
possibly,  a  narrow  band  of  Russian  sa- 
ble twisted  about  the  crown,  provides  a 
hat  for  the  financially  able,  costing  forty 
to  one  hundred  dollars.  Such  a  hat  as 
this  is  by  no  means  a  rarity,  and  the 
calm  assurance  with  which  many  wom- 
en view  such  a  high-priced  example  of 
the  milliner's  art  brings  more  astonish- 
ment to  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  than 
does  the  cost  of  the  hat  itself. 

The  average  woman  of  moderate 
means  needs  an  every  day  hat,  modeled 
to  harmonize  with  neat  walking  or  shop- 
ping costumes,  her  church  hat,  built  a 
trifle  more  elaborately  than  the  knock- 
about, and  a  pretty  evening  hat,  that 
may  be  worn  becomingly  with  the  thea- 
ter or  dinner  frock,  or  for  formal  after- 
noon calls  and  other  such  conventional 
social  purposes.  At  least  one  of  these 
hats  is  sure  to  be  a  remodeled  last  year's 
left-over,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  one 
of  the  trio  considerably.  With  this 
millinery  trinity  supplying  all  recjuire- 
ments  this  same  average  woman  is  sure 
to  be  pretty  well  content.  As  the  needs 
of  the  fashionable  city  woman  are  those 
which  determine  the  styles  adopted  by 
her  country  sisters,  her  hat  layette  of 
necessity,  becomes  of  vast  importance 
and  of  greatest  interest. 

This  year's  demands  have  developed  a 
wider  range  of  models  than  were  in 
vogue  last  year.  Not  only  does  the  mil- 
liner supply  a  theater  hat  proper,  but 
she  must  now  devote  a  department  to 
the  theater  head-dress  as  well.  This  is 
made  necessary  by  the  avidity  with 
which  society  women  are  embracing  this 
latest  Parisian  head-dress  decision. 

In  size  they  differ,  but  as  to  l)eauty  of 
design  and  materials  each  and  all  will 
claim  equal  favor.  A  small  crown  of 
green  leaves,  mounted  upon  satin  cov- 
ered wire  to  encircle  a  coil  of  hair  may 
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be  very  diminutive  and  remain  as  .c^ood 
in  style  as  the  wreath  of  blood  red  roses 
interlaced  with  si)an,£;;le(l  ribbon  and  hav- 
ino;  a  hujTe  scarlet  ait^rette  ])laced.  like 
a  ship's  mast,  directl}'  in  the  front.  Or 
two  lonti;  curling  ostrich  plumes  of  any 
fancied  color  may  be  fastened  to  satin 
covered  wire  by  means  of  a  priceless 
diamond  brooch  and  droop  artistically 
from  the  hiijh  coiffnred  hair  until  the 
tips  of  the  feathers  tmich  tlicir  owner's 
shoulders. 

The  designs  of  these  head-dresses  are 
legion,  while  the  novelty  of  many  of 
them  recalls  the  reign  of  such  features 
when  Miladi's  hair  was  dressed  to  re- 
semble a  full  rigged  ship  and  the  hair 
dresser  in  such  demand  that  many  a 
fair  one  was  compelled  to  slee]:)  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  the  night  through  in  order 


Fio'  in  millinery 
Among  the  novelties  in  the  sea.son's  smart 
hats  are  those  of  velvet  with  crowns  of  con- 
trasting- fur.  or  fur  that  tones  handsomely 
with  the  velvet  or  velveteen  costume  worn. 
Such  a  hat  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
curved  brim  of  black  velvet  trimmed  under- 
neath with  puffs  of  taupe  colored  malinette. 
The  crown  is  of  sealskin,  with  the  sole  trim- 
ming consisting  of  an  iridescent  bird  whose 
tail  feathers  are  taupe  colored  uncurled  os- 
trich. 


The  fashionable  mushroom. 
One  charmins  \aritt.v  of  Ihe  mushroom 
hat  is  sliown  liere  in  a  soft  gray  felt.  The 
shape  is  mounted  upon  a  bandeau  of  crab- 
apple  pinlv  velvet,  and  is  trimmed  with  three 
very  full  sray  ostrich  plumes  that  fall  at  a 
becoming  anarlc  in  back.  A  twist  of  the 
red  \elvet  bands  the  crown.  finishing  in 
front  with  a  velvet  frilled  button  of  goodly 
size.  The  trimming  idea  is  so  simple  that 
anjone  might  copy  it  successfully.  If  made 
in  black  and  white  nothing  could  be  more 
effective    for   a    smart    evening   toque. 

to  prevent  dislocation  of  the  many 
puiTs,  curls  and  ornaments. 

Some  of  the  modern  hats  are  as  cu- 
rious in  construction  as  were  those  ef- 
forts of  the  old-time  hair  dressings,  and 
it  is  quite  an  acceptpd  co:',(lition  to  find 
hats  in  most  of  the  smart  shops  to-day 
with  a  bit  of  white  thread  caught 
through  the  hat  brim  (i<i\gt,  and  left  tied 
in  a  crisp  knot,  in  order  that  the  sales- 
woman may  know  just  where  the  front 
is  located.  No  one  appears  surprised 
at  this  contrivance,  but  a  plain  woman  of 
modest  taste,  when  confronted  by  such  a 
millinery  necessity  is  forced  to  wonder 
what  women  are  about  to  accept  such 
monstrosities  so  senselessly  constructed. 
Such  hats  do  not,  however,  dominate 
the  shops. 

Prettv  little  fur  crowned  velvet  hats 
are  being  shown,  trimmed  very  simply 
with  a  cluster  of  roses,  an  ostrich  tip  or 
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Uucurled  ostrich  a  fashionable   trimming. 

A  smooth,  long--haired  beaver  hat  is  illus- 
trated, modelled  for  wear  with  wooltex  cos- 
tumes for  street  wear.  The  shape  is  a  be- 
coming: one  to  most  faces,  and  is  trimmed 
with  a  studied  carelessness  combining-  folds 
of  liberty  satin  draped  around  the  crown 
und  a  cluster  of  drooping  uncurled  ostrich 
feathers  shading  from  brown  to  cream  white, 
which  nod  gracefully  over  the  highly  ban- 
deaued  back.  A  big  velvet  bow  is  placed 
under  the  back  brim,  with  the  loops  and 
ends   caressing   the   hair. 

wing,  or  handsomely  and  modis^ily 
adorned  with  the  fashionable  vulture  or 
uncurled  ostrich  clusters.  Sealskin  is 
becoming-  a  favorite,  as  it  combines  very 
prettily  with  black  or  any  color  velvet. 
These  hats  were  designed  originally  for 
wear  with  smart,  dressy  velvet  or  velve- 
teen frocks,  many  women  preferring  to 
match  such  costumes  in  their  millinerv. 

Mushroom  shaped  velvet  hats  trim- 
med with  beautiful  velvet  and  silken 
flowers  are  modish  and  becoming  to  the 
average  face  when  bandeaued  to  tilt  at 
a  pretty  angle.  Tufts  of  malinette 
nestling  under  these  brims  are  fashion- 
able, while  silk  ribbons  matching  the 
flowers  and  knotted  into  pretty  loops 
and  long  flowing  streamers,  flower 
weighted,  are  being  introduced  with 
nnich  success. 

The   foregoing  are   really   for   after- 


noon wear  and  semi-formal  occasions. 
For  the  matinee  and  the  little  tea  pour- 
ings that  invariably  follow  at  a  fashion- 
able tea-shop,  a  gray  felt  hat  of  mush- 
room tendencies,  trimmed  with  three 
beautiful  gray  plumes  was  seen  during 
the  week  with  its  crown  wound  with 
folds  of  crab-apple  pink  velvet.  A  big 
velvet  frilled  and  covered  button  was 
placed  directly  in  front  seeminglv  to 
hold  the  feathers  in  position.  The  tint 
of  the  velvet  matched  the  smart  little 
wool-tex  tailor-made  suit  worn  by  the 
girl  who  owned  the  hat,  and  illustrated 
to  a  nicety  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
these  two  modish  colors. 

White  felt  hats,  either  of  the  plain, 
smooth  French  variety  or  else  having 
shaggy,  crisp  hair  surfaces,  are  smartly 
kinked  into  pert  little  shapes  and  trim- 
med with  wings  or  quills,  placed  boltly 
upright,  with  a  sprightly  bit  of  orange 
or  scarlet  velvet,  or  a  twinkling  buckle 
of  jet  or  rhinestones,  to  relieve  too  di- 
rect a  contrast.  Notwithstanding  the 
whiteness  of  these  hats,  they  are  worn 
with  almost  any  color  costume,  and  much 
against  one's  teaching  as  to  economy 
and  practicability,  milliners  are  actuallv 
suggesting  these  hats  for  practical  ev- 
ery-day  wear. 

It  is  possible  that  the  autoing  habit 
is  responsible  for  the  vogue  of  the  small 
hat,  but,  from  whatever  reason  the  fash- 
ion springs,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
smart,  modish  New  York  woman  de- 
mands the  small  hat  for  dress  as  well  as 
for  every  day  wear.  She  likes  it  so 
built  that  a  veil  can  be  adjusted  easily, 
whether  she  is  wearing  the  lacv  little 
meshes  of  the  dotted  fascinator,  or  the 
mantilla-suggesting  shroud  of  the 
chififon   automobile   veil. 

Apropos  of  this  comes  the  news  that 
veils  are  no  longer  fashionable.  No  one 
need  take  this  announcement  seriously, 
though.  Veils  will  continue  to  be 
in  demand  as  long  as  women  wear 
hats,  changing  in  design  alone,  and 
growing  prettier  every  year  as  makers 
recognize  the  opportunities  for  artistic 
efifects  with  dots  and  design  so  arranged 
on  novel  meshes  that  they  add  to  rather 
than  detract  from  woman's  beaut  v. 
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bliss To      have     a    home,  like      this,  And   loved   one's  greeting  -    kiss. 

home And    meet  your  wife's  sweet    kiss, A       heav'hly  home    is         this. 
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liow  Cost  Homils 


We  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  William  A.  Radford  consent  to  answer  all  questions  and  give  advice  FREE  OF 
COST  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  building  plans  and  building  material.  On  account  of  his  wide  experience  as  editor, 
author  and  manufacturer,  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  highest  authority  on  all  these  subjects.  Address  all  inquiries 
tft  William  A.  Radford,  No.  194  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  only  enclose  two-cent  stamp  for  reply. 


jHIRTY-ONE  by  sixty 
feet,  exclusive  of  the 
porch,  gives  ground  room 
enough  for  a  very  roomy 
cottagCj  especially  when 
the  roof  space  in  the  ga- 
bles is  transformed  into  pretty  interest- 
ing bedrooms.  This  plan  provides  a 
tower — an  ideal  place  for  a  boy's  room. 
The  imagination  of  any  youngster  is 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  decorating 
his  own  room  with  pictures,  tennis  rack- 
ets, canoe  paddles,  Indian  clubs,  la  crosse 
sticks,  snow  shoes,  curling  stones,  ball 
clubs,  Indian  snakes,  skis,  skates  and  as 
many  other  evidences  of  boyish  sports 
as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  The  en- 
couragement given  by  father  and  mother 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  out  in  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  such  boyish  dec- 
orations. Every  boy  has  some  aesthetic 
ideas  along  these  lines  that  may  be  de- 
veloped to  his  lasting  benefit. 


Industrious  Americans  in  middle  life 
usually  have  the  means  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  comfortable  home  with  accommo- 
dation for  the  boys,  and  girls  too,  that 
are  at  once  more  attractive  and  satisfy- 
ing than  any  outside  influence. 

A  tower  room  is  attractive  especially 
to  a  boy  because  it  is  something  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  because  it  is  shut  away 
from  the  main  part  of  the  house,  where 
he  can  make  all  the  noise  he  wants  to 
without  being  continually  hushed  up*. 
Anyone  contemplating  building  this 
house  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than 
plan  this  little  tower  room  for  one  of 
the  children.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  it 
is  big  enough.  Give  it  to  the  boy,  let  it 
be  his  owni  exclusively  until  he  outgrows 
it.  Do  not  pile  in  some  old  trash  just 
because  it  happens  to  be  a  handy  corner 
to  stow  away  something  that  you  do  not 
want,  but  consult  the  young  fellow's 
taste,  think  about  what  he  would  like  and 
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help  him  arrange  it  in  a  style  peculiarly 
Ills  own.  It  is  well  lit^hted  with  two  dou- 
ble windows,  and  if  he  needs  more  room 
he  will  find  a  perch  on  the  roof.  And  if 
he  makes  the  roof  part  of  his  playground 
do  not  scold  him  for  splitting  a  shingle 
now  and  then.  Shingles  are  cheaper  than 
boys. 

This  house  plan  provides  for  two 
grates.  I  wish  every  house  in  America 
contained  provision  for  an  open  fire. 
There  would  be  less  crime  if  homes  were 
made  more  cheerful.  The  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  lends  good  cheer  to 
every  inmate  and  every  visitor  is  the  open 
fire.  It  was  the  only  luxury  known  to 
prehistoric  man.  Its  welcome  light  and 
warmth  have  been  bred  into  the  marrow 
of  the  human  race.  No  other  institution 
can  possibly  take  its  place.  It  is  part  of 
human  nature  to  enjoy  an  open  fire,  and 
it  cannot  be,  and  never  wnll  be,  elimin- 
ated. 

A  fireplace  may  be  cheap  and  it  may 
be  expensive ;  so  long  as  the  fire  is  burn- 
ing the  furnishings  are  not  criticised ;  and 
it  is  bv  no  means  necessary  to  neglect  the 
decorations  designed  to  enclose  the  grate 
fire.  Manufacturers  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  for  machinery,  especially  de- 
signed to  turn  out  grates  that  are  scienti- 
ficallv  constructed  to     induce     thorough 


combustion,  and  they  are  not  expensive 
affairs  either. 

Chimneys  are  constructed  to  furnish 
suf^cient  draft  to  prevent  the  smoke  from 
blackening  the  .  ceiling.  There  usually 
is.  and  always  should  be,  a  chute  to  the 
chimney  pit  in  the  cellar  to  hold  ashes. 
Some  builders  do  not  understand  the 
proper  construction  of  this  pit.  It  is 
easy  to  make  it  with  a  draft  that  will 
send  the  ashes  out  into  the  room  above, 
but  this  is  a  stupid  inexcusable  oversight. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  to  remove  the  ashes  once  or  twice 
a  year,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  put  in  an 
airtight  door  to  shut  this  opening.  If 
the  air  cannot  enter  at  the  bottom  there 
can  be  no  draft. 

Of  course  it  would  be  easier  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  after- 
w^ards  to  see  that  a  proper  door  is  pro- 
vided when  the  chimney  is  built;  but  if 
a  person  is  determined  to  have  comfort 
in  a  house  they  will  find  some  means  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  to  secure  it.  The 
price  of  comfort  is  forethought  with  con- 
siderable subsequent  determination. 

Such  houses  as  this  may  be  built  to 
advantage  in  any  of  the  smaller  cities. 
When  a  place  gets  a  population  of  half 
a  million  or  so  there  is  no  room  for  cot- 
tage houses  except  in  the  suburbs,  and 
these  places  sometimes  are  not  as  accessi- 
ble as  they  should  be. 
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TOO  BUSY 

Some  3'ears  ago 
when  the  route 
of  a  railroad  to 
Atlantic  City  was 
being  surveyed 
and  the  men  were 
driving  stakes 
through  the  pre- 
mises of  an  old 
farmer,  he  ad- 
dressed the  leader 
of  the  gang  as 
follows : 

"Layin'    out    another    railroad?" 
"Surveying  for  one,"  was  the  reply. 
"Coin'  threw  my  barn  ?" 
"Don't  see  how  we  can  avoid  it." 
"Wall,  now,  mister,"  said  the  worthy 
farmer,   "I   calkerlate  I've  got   sumthin' 
tew  say  'bout  that.     I  want  you  tew  un- 
derstand that  I've  got  sumthin'  else  tew 
dew   besides   runnin'  out  tew   open  and 
shet  them  doors  every  time  a  train  wants 
to  go  through." 

MAY  BE  A  MISTAKE 

Of  a  political  transaction  that  had  a 
suspicious  look,  Senator  Beveridge  said 
one  day: 

"Though  in  the  thing  there  is  nothing 
on  which  we  can  lay  our  hand,  it  certain- 
ly appears  fishy.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
Washington  waiter. 

"A  gentleman,  after  eating  a  good 
dinner,  said  to  this  waiter : 

"  *I  am  sorry  I  can't  give  you  a  tip, 


but  I  find  I  have  only  just  enough 
money  to  pay  your  bill.' 

"The  v^aiter  seized  the  bill  hurriedly. 

"  'Just  let  me  add  it  up  again,  sir,' 
he  muttered." 

HE  WANTED  TO  KNOW 

Mayor  McClel- 
lan  has  a  butler 
in  his  house  who 
wears  knee 
breeches  and  the 
rest  of  a  real  but- 
ler's butfit — on 
ceremonial  occa- 
sions. 

The  Mayor  in- 
vited some  lead- 
ers over  to  his 
house  one  even- 
ing to  have  dinner.  One  of  them  came 
early  and  was  admitted  by  the  stately 
butler. 

The  leader  drew  McClellan  aside  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  him  and  whis- 
pered hoarsely : 

"Say,  George,  why  didn't  you  tell  me 
this  was  a  masquerade  party?" 

HIS  COMPOSITION 

"When  Mark  Twain  was  a  boy  at 
school  in  Hannibal,"  said  a  veteran  Mis- 
sourian,  "the  school  master  once  set  the 
class  to  writing  a  composition  on  'The 
Result  of  Laziness.' 

"Young  Clemens,  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  handed  in  as  his  composition  a 
blank  slate." 
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WATCH  NIGHT 

SENECA    RAY 

Hark:     Tlu'  hells! 
'I'hc    New    V(^ai'"s   hells. 


(  Fii-st  V,iic3) 

MkIiikjIiI   Ixlls—  Ih'ii-    III'    J(>ll"iix 

Music  su:(lls! 

Wail i iffl.    niiKiimn/. 

Ihipdiss    hdls—        Su-itl   Ixlls! 

n (I I'/iji  h<  Us. 

ToiK  s   of   Slid  IK  ss  — 

SI  fdi IIS  of  (ihid IK  ss. 

Iliiish    II  11(1    f(iirful 
Solis    of    irni-iiiiKj!    (lloiiiKis  j)r(Kiiis) 
Of  lln    iiioi-in iKj ! 

I)i  I  III  II    I  chocs. 

IliliiKi    i-oiccs.  II'  (iri  II    mill   nil 

Till    ciiclli   njoicis! 


Sail   null   ilniir 


SI roiKj  II  11(1  cli  iir 

Sounds   llii    sici  I  II 11  soil  III II   music 

.1/    III!    coiiiiiKj   of  I  Ik    !I(  III' : 


CoiiKs   till     h  III- fill   sohhiiiii    roici. 
At    I  Ik    iI  jliiKI  of  till    ll'  III'- 


CoiiKs  I  Ik    hn'iiKj  niiiiil   icli  is/iirs 
At   till    hirtli-iiiulil  of  till    Ijiiif  — 

Till    sail,  old  11(11  r. 

(),  the  hells:  1  he   New    Year's  hells. 
The  iiiouriiful.   merry.  iiiidnii;h1   hells. 
Il()])es  and  joys  and  sorrows  tell 
III  tlie  self-same  tone  and  swell! 

Chaniieful    hells. 

Sweet  hells, 
]-)i'azen-thr<)ated.  soidless  hells! 
Oh.    the    wailin.u'   and    rejoicin-j   in    the   elaiiiiinu'    of   1  he    hells. 
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DEAK  MR.  HUGHES: 
As  you  are  now  safely  installed,  I  take  this  O})- 
])ortiinity  to  congratulate — the  people  of  the  State. 
Whether  I  was  one  of  the  great  majority  or  not  will 
affect  your  action  not  even  a  little  hit,  hut  I  am  glad 
you  got  the  job,  for  I  believe  you  will  turn  out  as  good 
work  as  can  possibly  l)e  done  with  the  material  in  hand.  I  heard 
you  s|)eak  at  Glens  Falls — one  of  the  ])laces  where  you  were  born 
— before  election,  and  I  approved.  Now  1  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  little  points  in  the  economy  of  nature  that  may  have 
escaped  that  observant  eye. 

There  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  a  section  that  re- 
mains somewhat  as  the  Creator  made  it.  It  is  well  worth  while. 
It  is  called  the  Adirondacks— by  some  the  ''Great  North  Woods." 
In  this  region  are  towering  mountains  and  delightful  valleys, 
clustering  lakes  and  winding  streams — delightful  to  the  eye;  l)en- 
edictions  to  the  soul ;  resting  places  for  the  wearied  ones ;  a  prom- 
ise of  health  to  tlie  afflicted;  a  sacred  trust  to  those  in  authority. 
Up  through  the  green  mantle  that  Nature  has  thrown  about 
their  shoulders,  the  older  mountains  ])oke  tlieii-  naked  heads — 
old  bald  pates  that  early  and  late  wear  on  them  caps  of  snow. 
Between  the  green  and  the  white,  along  the  debatable  timber- 
line,  is  a  fringe  of  gray  where  grizzly  sprawling  half-dead  trees 
run  like  lines  on  the  isothermal   chart.      At  times  this  ghastly 
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fringe  slmn]?.  away  down  over  the  mountain  side,  its  livid 
l)lotc'lies  tliick  with  hhwk  bristles.  The  gray  fringe  is  the  result 
of  cold.    The  lilotclies  come  by  fire. 

How  happened  the  fire? 

A  Visitation  of  Providence;  the  lightning's  stroke  on  some 
dead  tree;  a  hunter's  camp-fire  left  liurning;  a  blazing  match 
l)erhaps  flung  carelessly  among  dry  leaves!  Who  can  tell? 
Ordinarily  nature  provides  against  this  in  the  tliick  mould  that 
fills  every  pocket  and  hangs  about  the  rocky  slopes  in  a  fibrous 
blanket  like  thick  woven  carpet,  itself  the  product  and  in  turn  sup- 
port, of  the  hardy  evergreens  that  in  long  ages  have  climbed  from 
the  lowlands  to  the  limit.  In  summer  this  blanket  of  duff  is  sat- 
urated with  the  rains  that  fall;  in  winter  the  snow  lies  thick  over 
all.  Lender  the  ])rotecting  shadow  of  the  evergreens  the  snow^ 
melts  slowly  in  the  spring  and  the  forest  mould  that  holds  the 
water  as  a  sponge  yields  up  its  volume  but  gradually  in  moder- 
ate flow. 

Then  how  the  fire? 

The  luml)erman  had  market  for  the  evergreens  first — and 
took  them.  In  the  si)ring,  long  before  the  deciduous  trees  put 
forth  their  leaves,  comes  the  hot  sun  to  shine  fiercely  down  on 
the  mass  that  has  gathered  on  the  ui)per  heights  and  in  its  val- 
leys, and  unprotected  by  the  evergreens  that  have  been  cut  away 
it  melts  rapidly  and  goes  in  torrents  through  the  gorges  and 
over  the  lowlands  in  devastating  floods.  Following  the  spring 
floods — l)efore  the  Inids  have  turned  to  leaves,  and  again  when 
they  have  fallen  in  the  early  autumn — the  sun  beats  on  the  unpro- 
tected slopes,  making  tinder  of  the  mass  that  has  been  a  sponge, 
and  fine  kindlings  of  the  useless  branches  the  lumberman  has 
left  scattered  on  the  surface.  Then  all  that  is  needed  is  the  match 
to  make  hell  of  the  mountain  side. 

But  the  lumberman  does  not  stri[)  the  liigher  mountain 
slopes ! 

'true.  It  doesn't  ])ay  him  to  go  to  the  very  summit  where 
gnarled  and  twisted  toi)s  are  but  little  different  from  the  sprawl- 
ing roots.  Fires  never  start  up  there.  They  begin  on  the  lower 
slopes,  never  in  virgin  forest.  /  venture  to  saij  tJiat  nine-tenthsi 
of  all  the  territori/  burnt  over  in  the  Adirondaeks  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  been  made  ready  by  the  lumberman!  A  forest 
fire  once  fairly  started  in  a  lumbered  district,  is  inconceivably 
bevond  human  control.    Not  onlv  will  it  continue  until  material 
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is  exliansted  unless  cheeked  by  a  great  downpour  of  wliieli  it 
sometimes  is  the  cause,  but  its  mighty  heat  shrivels  all  verdure 
and  makes  ready  kindling  wood  of  the  smaller  branches  long 
before  the  flames  reach  them.  In  its  great  heat  green  trees  that 
would  ordinarily  defy  the  fire  are  licked  up  and,  as  gi-een  wood 
once  in  flames  makes  the  hottest  of  fires,  it  continues  long  after 
the  prepared  ground  is  left  behind.  It  smoulders  and  lives  in  the 
forest  dutr — which  is  almost  entirely  a  vegetable  product — even 
through  long  storms,  creeping  until  it  consumes  all  to  bed  rock 
and  only  ashes  remain.  These  ashes  are  carried  down  by  the 
first  rain  that  follows  and  the  rock  stands  naked  as  when  it  rose 
above  the  ocean  and  will  be  clothed  again  only  by  the  slow  up- 
ward creeping  i)rocess  of  nature  in  unnuml)ered  centuries  to 
follow, 

"But,"  say  they,  "we  have  right  to  cut  the  lumber,  for  we 
own  the  land." 

No  man  may  ymt  poison  in  the  spring  that  gushes  out  on  his 
own  land.  No  more  has  he  a  right  to  so  manipulate  the  water 
that  falls  there  that  it  becomes  a  menace  to  the  man  who  lives 
farther  down,  or  to  divert  its  flow  and  thus  deprive  his  neighbor 
of  inherent  rights.  Yet  this  very  condition  exists  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  great  Hudson  River.  The  results  are  shown  in 
summer  drouth  and  spring-time  floods. 

They  tell  us  that  the  remedy  is  in  storage  reservoirs. 

Behind  every  proposition  offered  is  a  "job."  Every  man 
prontiHentlij  advocating  the  establishment  of  dams  for  the  flood- 
iiig  of  state  lands  today  is  interested  financially  i)i  the  lumber 
made  avaihible  by  the  flooding  of  sncli  lands  or  the  power  derived 
therefrom,  or  is  paid  for  liis  advocacy. 

Storage  reservoirs  should  be  Iniilt,  but  not  to  be  owned  or 
managed  by  private  i)arties.  The  State  should  control,  absolute- 
ly, the  flow  of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  interests  of  the  millions 
that  exist  by  and  because  of  its  existence.  It  is  the  most  beneficent 
agent  of  good  in  the  State.  The  welfare  of  posterity  rests  on  its 
continuance.  ]t  made  New  York  and  all  the  cities  along  its  course 
possible.  The  Adirondack  Mountains  make  the  river  possi))le. 
The  mountains,  though  strijjped,  will  stand  and  the  river  follow 
its  old-time  course  to  the  sea,  but  unless  the  process  of  cutting  off 
the  forests  about  its  headwaters  is  checked  its  flow  will  inevitably 
become  like  that  of  all  streams  in  treeless  countries — a  succession 
of  disastrous  floods  from  highland  rain  and  snow,  with  intervals 
of  waterless  channel  between. 
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Have  the  men  entrenelied  among  the  mountains  a  riglit  to  do 
that  which  brings  unnecessary  hardshi})  on  the  millions  of  the 
lowlands— even  though  tliey  own  the  huid  ?  That  very  thing  is 
being  done,  ])ersistently,  by  tlie  liTmberman  who  could  not  exist 
^^u,t  ;for  the  needs  of  those  who  must  suffer  tlirougli  liis  success. 

Would  not  the  peoi)le  of  the  lowland  be  right  in  insisting  tha.t 
itlie  few  of  the  mountain  cease  in  doing  that  which  is  a  paliJable 
mjuiy  to  the  living  and  a  dire  threat  to  millions  yet  to  come! 
IShould  not  the  state  enjoin  these  men  from  i)eri)etrating  a  great 
wrong — even  thouKli  fli^y  own  the  land — and  punish  where  the 
rlaw  is  violated! 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  LAAV  PROHHMTING  TOE 
.CU^TINU  OF  ANY  TREE  ON  LAND  ONE  THOUSAND 
FEET  ABOVE  TIDE,  REGARDLESS  OF  OWNERSLLIP.  If 
any  landholder  is  wronged  in  this  the  State  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  tree  left  standing. 

The  country  is  divided  as  to  the  })olicy  of  government  owner- 
slii})  of  ]iublic  utilities,  but  no  one  (piestions  the  riglit — the  duty 
even — of  the  State  to  sui)ervise  matteis  involving  the  health  and 
well-being  of  its  i)eople.  There  is  no  more  vital  (|uestion  before 
the  pPiblic  today  than  that  of  sanitation,  essential  to  which  is  a 
pure  water  supply,  which  is  itself  dependent  on  the  ])reservation 
of  the  forests.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  great  cities  must 
look  to  the  mountains  for  their  su-pjjly  of  drinking  water.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  it  untainted  and  uncontrolled  by  private 
interests.  No  one  (piestions  this  but  the  lumberman,  or  the  dyna- 
mo man,  or  the  man  retained  to  look  out  for  their  interests  in  the 
Legislature  or  elsewhere — and  flic  icoofl.-iiKiu  Acc/av  ou  chappiufi. 

Now  new  interests  have  discovered  new  needs  and  ways  of 
using  the  forces  ])rovided  by  nature  among  the  mountains  and 
propose  to  dam  streams  and  flood  State  lands  "for  navigatioii 
purposes!" — incidentally,  to  run  dynamos.  To  overcome  tlie 
senseless  o])i)Osition  of  sentimental  cranks  who  advance  the  ])re- 
|K)sterous  theory  that  the  ])Oor  have  rights  which  money  sliouid 
'■es])ect,  they  ])ropose  to  pass  the  ]\falby-Merritt  amendment, 
which  diplonuitically  substitutes  "shall  not"  for  "shall"  in  that 
article  of  the  constitution  which  provides  that  the  State's  holding 
in  the  Adirondacks  "shall  forever  remain  wild  forest  land" — 
and  tht'ii  keep  on  chopp'uig. 

Is  it,  think  you,  Mr.  Governor,  good  ])olicy  to  grant  indul- 
gences for  the  continued  conmiission  of  this  crime  against  })os- 
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terity — to  i)eniiit  the  iutiiieiitial  few  to  propagate  this  wasting 
disease  among  the  mountains  and  hope  to  check  its  progress 
later,  or  hide  its  ravages  in  receiving  vaults  called  storage  reser- 
voirs "in  the  interests  of  navigation" — and  dynamos? 

If  the  Legislature  can  be  invoked  to  relieve  congestion  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  to  bring  comfort  to  the  victhns  of  the  "L"  and 
"Sub.,"  to  mete  out  justice  to  manipulators  of  corporations  and 
to  safeguard  the  patrimony  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the 
insured,  surely  it  has  power  to  save  from  defilement  and  threat- 
ened destruction  the  people's  pleasure  ground,  the  country's 
sanitarium,  the  State's  laboratory  for  the  distillation  of  pure 
water. 

"Wherever  the  law  gives  unjust  advantage,  tvherever  it  fails 
hy  suitable  prohibition  or  regulation  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people,  ivherever  the  potver  derived  from  the  State  is  turned 
against  the  State,  there  is  not  only  room  but  urgent  necessity  for 
the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  common 
right." 

There  are  your  own  words,  Mr.  Governor.  They  ring  true 
to  the  echo.  And  while  you  are  correcting  evils  in  the  man-made 
cities  of  the  south  will  you  not  also  see  to  it  that  the  unborn 
millions  are  not  defrauded  of  their  rightful  inheritance  in  God's 
Mountains  of  the  North! 

S.  R.  STODDARD. 

Glens  Falls,  Jan.  1,  1907. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Trip  Into  the  Wilderness 
in  1873 

S.  R.  STODDARD 

(Commenced   m   October   Number) 


CHAPTER  V. 

WiiiTEFACE  INIoiTNTAiN  — The  Ascent- 
Little  Footprints— Thanks  be  to 
God  for  the  ^Iountains. 

f .^.f 

(      ^->-     (  UT   off   from    its   kindred   on 
/      f  /the     south     by     Wilmington 

i  i  Notch,   and  on  the  north  liy 

/       •)•       f  one  almost  as  deep,  pyraniidai 
i  [  in   form,   althouyh   somewhat 

the  h)ngest  north  and  south, 
its  base  eh)thed  in  inky  spruce  and  bal- 
sams, its  naked  granite  head  among  the 
clouds  Old  Whiteface  stands,  one  of  the 
finest  mountain  peaks  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  our 
warm-hearted  landlord  as  we  sat  that 
night  discussing  the  ascent  of  "Old 
Whiteface,"  "If  you  will  stay  over  I 
will  take  you  two  miles  up  the  moun- 
tain—  as  far  as  we  can  conveniently  get 
with  a  wagon — and  send  a  guide  to  the 
top  with  you.  It's  the  grandest  moun- 
tain view  to  l)e  had  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  1  don't  want  you  to  go  away  with- 
out seeing  it."  Of  course  we  accepted, 
only  insisting  that  he  go  with  us. 

At  1)  o'clock  the  next  morning,  with 
the  thermometer  at  48,  we  set  out  up  the 
mountain.  Two  miles  from  the  hotel 
we  left  the  wagon,  which  returned  to 
the  hotel  with  instructions  to  meet  us  at 
sunset,  and  proceeded  up  the  bridle  path 
toward  the  sunnnit,  traveling  about  a 
mile  westerly  then  turning  toward  the 
south,  entered  the  standing  timber  and 
began  the  ascent  in  earnest. 


At  the  end  of  a  half  hour  we  ha'i 
gone  another  mile  and  came  out  on  an 
open  space  called  "Lookout  Point,"  half 
wa}'  to  the  summit.  Here  tlie  blueber- 
ries grew  thick,  and  we  scraped  whole 
handfuls  from  the  bushes  and  ate  them, 
gathering  in  ten  minutes  all  we  cared 
for,  then  resumed  our  course  and  press- 
ed upward  through  the  dark  woods, 
scrambling  up  the  steep  path  where 
great  rocks  alternated  with  pools  of 
black  muck  in  a  semi-li(|uid  state,  trod- 
den anil  mixed  by  horses'  feet.  We  won- 
dered that  horses  could  climb  such  places 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  tw^o  hundred 
povuids  of  humanity  on  their  back.  But 
Baldwin  said  to  his  knowledge  not  an  ac- 
cident further  than  being  lost  for  a 
night,  ever  happened  on  the  mountain. 
We  reached  the  shanty,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  the  sunnnit,  a  little  past 
noon,  and  here  occurred  a  desperate  en- 
counter l)etween  hungry  men  and  un- 
counted slices  of  bread  and  l)utter,  sup- 
ported by  other  fixtures. 

The  shanty  is  in  a  small  clearing,  at 
the  highest  point  where  wood  and  water 
can  be  obtained.  It  has  log  sides,  with 
a  roof,  part  canvass  and  part  bark. 
Within  is  a  parlor  cook  stove.  Along 
one  side,  raised  a  little  al)ove  the  floor 
was  a  ])latfoi-m  that  looked  as  though  it 
might  do  service  as  Brigham  Young's 
family  bedstead,  covered  with  spruce 
and  hemlock  branches,  and  l)lankets.  A 
sort  of  cross  between  a  stairway  and  lad- 
der led  up  to  the  ladies'  dormitorj^  un- 
der the  sharp  roof,  through  which  the 
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stiirs  (M)iil(l  [)('('[)  in  places.  Here,  in  the 
bed  wliich  covered  nearly  the  entii-e 
floor,  we  discovered  siyns  of  the  tender 
feelinii'  witli  which  the  fair  sex  was  re- 
garded, in  the  springy  moss,  and  fine 
tips  that  had  been  stripped  from  the 
lar<ier  branches  on  wlii<'h  the  lords  of 
creation  sh^pt  down  below.  The  pipe 
from  the  stove  in  the  lower  room,  where 
a  fire  could  be  ke])t  roaring  all  night, 
passed  up  through  this  upper  room  and 
made  it  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weath- 
er. Altogether,  it  was  a  cosy,  .jolly,  fun- 
provoking  place  to  be  in,  where,  as  our 
guide  remarked,  "if  there  was  any  fun 
in  a  felloAv  it  was  going  to  show  itself." 


We.  in  imitation  of  others  liefore  us  who 
liad  wi-itten  their  names  in  every  reach- 
abh'  i)lace  in  the  building,  registered 
and  ])i'oceedetl  on  our  way  to  the  sum- 
mit. 

"  I'l-etly  I'ough  work,"  said  lialdwin, 
"but  hundreds  of  people  come  up  every 
year  and  ride  clear  to  the  toj).  A  big 
doctor  came  here  from  Butfalo  with  his 
family  and  a  very  valuable  four-horse 
team  that  he  had  been  all  over  the  coun- 
try with.  When  he  said  he  was  going 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  them 
I  tried  to  stop  him,  and  I  ofifered  to  get 
horses  that  were  accustomed  to  the  road 
for  nothing,  rather  than  have  him  hurt 
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his,  but  no;  'other  horses  have  been 
there,  have  they  not?'  said  he,  and  when 
I  tokl  him  yes,  he  said,  'Then  mine  can 
^0. '  So  he  took  them  out  of  the  harness 
and  put  his  wife,  a  woman  that  would 
weiuh  two  hundred,  on  the  firiest  one  of 
the  lot  and  started.  I  felt  bad  for  I 
k)i(iv  something  would  happen.  They 
rode   those  horses  to  tlu^   very  top   and 

just    turned     around    and'' .       We 

gazed  down  over  the  fearful  precipice 
at  our  feet  while  our  hearts  seemed  to 
cease  their  motion  as  he  slowly  con- 
cluded—"and  rode  down  again!" 

"How  ciin  hulics  manage  to  keep  on 
the  iioises'  back's,  wliere  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  the  horse  to  get  along 
alone  '" 

" MdiKU/c!"  said  he,  "like  a  man,  of 
course!  H  makes  me  Uiugh  to  see  them 
sometimes  wlieu  they  find  tluit  they've 
got  to  go  that  \v;iy.  So  modest  when 
they  start— some  of  them.  They  are 
dreadfully  afaid  of  showing  their  feci 
at  tirst,  but  they  soon  get  over  that  and 
come  down  with  colors  flying,  I  tell  you. 
I  don't  know  as  they  would  ever  have 
(lone  it  if  ]\Irs.  Murray— wife  of  the  Rev. 
Adirondack  Murray— hadn't  set  the 
fashion.  She's  a  dashing,  independent 
sort  of  a  woman,  who  don't  let  thoughts 
of  whiit  people  may  say  interfere  with 
her  jilans.  Well!  After  ^^Irs.  jNIurray 
set  the  exami)le,  we  had  no  difficulty. 
Now  lots  of  them  go  up  that  way.  With 
the  horses  we  have,  and  a  guide  at  their 
side,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger." 

We  had  noti(H^d,  all  the  way  up,  fresh 
tiacks,  made  by  three  several  persons- 
one,  a  man's,  which  also  appeared  to 
have  descended  later,  and  two  evidently 
made  by  ladies,  one  short  and  thick,  the 
otb.ei'  sbmdei-,  and  dainty  in  its  manner 
of  touching  the  ground.  It  had  been  a 
matter  of  wonderment  to  us,  and  "Lit- 
tle Foot-prints,"  as  we  styled  the  owner 
of  the  dainty  stepping  foot,  Avas  a  con- 
stantly recurring  subject  of  six^culation. 
"Where  is  Little  Foot-prints?  Who  is 
shet  Is  she  pretty?  — of  course.  And 
the  other— why  are  they  a])parently 
alone?  Why  has  the  Big  Foot  gone 
back?"  Questions  we  hoped  soon  to 
solve;  questions  that  preyed  upon  the 
Professor,  as  the  oft-twirled  moustache 
and  passage  of  his  fingers  through  his 


auburn  locks  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Of  course  it  was  nothing  to  me,  and  only 
out  of  mere  curiosity  that  I  managed 
to  reach  the  top  first.  But  — where  was 
Little  Foot-prints.'  Not  there,  for  the 
sunniiit,  the  sides,  the  backbone  of  the 
mountain  up  over  which  we  had  passed, 
were  primeval,  unyielding  rock.  They 
had  not  returned  by  the  path !  They 
may  have  gone  down  the  sides  in  some 
other  direction,  but  the  feeling  took  pos- 
session of  us  that  our  "Little  Foot- 
prints" had  taken  wings  and  flown  up 
among  the  angels  just  a  litth'  higher 
than  where  we  stood. 

How  can  I  describe  it — the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  the  day,  the  clear,  crisp 
atmosphere  surrounding  us— the  great 
pui'ple-rinniied  basin,  in  the  center  of 
which,  lifted  up  on  a  pinnacle,  we  stood, 
while  the  mighty,  sweeping  dome  of 
he;iven  came  down  all  around  and  blend- 
ed with  the  mountain  edges.  A  keen, 
winti'y  blast  sweeping  past,  peneti-ating 
even  through  the  heavy  ])lankets  that 
we  had  brought  from  the  house  l)elow. 
The  land  was  frozen  nearly  as  hard  as 
the  I'ock  on  which  it  rested.  Lvery 
stunted  bushj  vwiy  blade  of  coarse 
grass  which  clung  to  the  wind-swept  sum- 
mit was  gleaming  with  frost  needles  and 
sparkling  like  spun  glass  in  the  l)i-ight 
sunshine.  Below,  the  country  lay  spread 
out  in  the  glory  of  its  autunni  dress,  in 
gold  and  crimson,  brown  and  green;  in 
pearly  lakes  and  threads  of  silvei",  in 
purple  hills  and  mellow  distance,  and 
over  all  lay  a  manth^  of  tender  l)lue 
haze,  seen  only  in  autumn,  not  smoke, 
but  something  that  suggests  the  myi-iad 
millions  of  i)ale,  sweet  ghosts  of  falling 
leaves  and  dying  Mowers.  Back  toward 
the  north  ran  the  sharp  ridge  up  which 
we  had  toiled,  naked  and  dark  foi-  a 
(juarter  of  a  mik\  then  a  stunted  growth 
of  balsams  gimrled  and  twisted;  a  few 
live  branches  low  down  at  the  surface, 
the  tops  dead  and  dry ;  then,  as  we  look 
further  the  spruce  and  cedar,  dark  and 
thick  down  to  the  belts  of  birches  and 
maples  below.  Away  off  to  the  east  is 
Lake  Champlain,  lost  in  the  mist  toward 
the  north,  shut  in  by  the  Green  Moun- 
tains beyond,  still  farther  the  white  hills 
of  old  New  England.  To  the  south  are 
the  Great  Peaks.    Haystack.  ^Marcy   -the 
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cloud-piercer  of  the  ludians,  Golden, 
with  the  white  track  of  the  avalanche 
down  its  side— a  long  line  of  giants,  their 
dark  blue  crests  rising  like  ocean  bil- 
lows, grand  and  changeless  in  their 
mighty  forms,  overwhelming  in  their 
sublimity. 

Toward  the  west  a  lower  set  of  moun- 
tain waves  are  seen— a  comparatively 
level  tract  of  country,  cut  and  lined  with 
a  confused  network  of  ponds  and 
streams,  with  here  and  there  a  broad, 
shining  sheet  of  water.  Lake  Placid 
seems' at  our  feet.  The  Saranacs  and 
Big  Tupper  farther  away,  while  over  the 
purple  rocky  rim  of  the  mountains  to 
the  north  stretched  the  faint  blue  of  the 
level  Canadas,  through  which  was  the 
silvery  gleam  of  the  mighty  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Turning  once  more  toward  grand  In- 
dian Pass  we  see  the  fields  of  North 
Elba,  and— a  mere  speck— the  home  and 
last  resting  place  of  old  John  Brown. 
From  the  pass  above,  the  Ausable  rises 
and  comes  toward  us.  Here  and  there 
we  catch  glimpses  of  it  like  a  mere 
thread.  Through  AVilmington  Notch, 
under  the  great  wall,  through  the  nat- 
ural flume  at  our  feet  it  flows  past  the 
little  village  and  away  to  Keeseville  be- 
yond which  it  plunges  down  over  the 
rocks  at  Birmingham,  and  finds  its  way 
out  through  the  dark  Chasm  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

Seventy  years  ago  an  avalanche  of 
loose  stones  and  the  gathered  moss  and 
vegetable  deposit  of  ages  went  down  the 
western  slope  of  this  mountain  and  the 
exposed  surface,  whiter  than  the  rest, 
is  said  to  have  given  it  the  name.  There 
is  a  more  reasonable  theory  that  the  old 
giant's  naked  brow  covered  for  so  long  a 
period  with  snow,  suggested  the  name 
of  "Whiteface." 

On  the  topmost  point,  firmly  attached 
to  the  rock,  we  found  the  card  of  the 
chief  of  the  Adirondack  Survey,  a  metal- 
lic disk  with  this  inscription:  "White- 
face  Mountain,  Station  No.  2.  Ver- 
planck  Colvin,  S.  N.  Y.  Adirondack 
Survey,  1872."  The  surface  of  the 
rock  was  scarred  and  chiseled  with  the 
names  of  former  visitors  while  as  if  to 
rebuke     the     frivolity     of     such     little 


thoughts,  stretching  far  across  the  level, 
cut  deep  and  clear,  were  the  words, 
"Thanls  he  to  God  for  tlie  Mountains!" 
and  every  heart  joined  with  that  grand 
old  mountain  peak  in  the  thought. 

The  summit  is  a  great,  dark,  litchen- 
covered,  chaotic  mass  of  broken  rock. 

Prom  the  north  and  south  the  ascent 
is  gradual,  but  on  either  side  it  is  almost 
perpendicular  for  many  feet,  then 
curves  outward  and  is  covered  by  the 
dark  evergreens.  We  gazed  down  from 
the  dizzy  height, 

'*ire  heard  the  trouMed  flow 
Of  the  dark  olive  depths  of  pines, 

resounding 
A  thousand  feet  helow." 

We  marked  our  homeward  course  for 
the  days  to  come  through  the  glistening 
lakes,  away  around  the  blue  serrated 
summit  of  Mount  Seward,  then  started 
on  the  descent.  A  sudden  exclamation 
from  our  guide  brought  us  to  his  side, 
to  find  him  inspecting  what  we  took 
to  be  the  track  of  a  naked  foot. 

''What  is  it  I" 

"A  bar— been  here  since  we  went  up 
—  going  down,  probably,  to  the  blue- 
])erry  patch.  We  may  see  him  if  we  go 
careful." 

Carefully  and  expectantly  we  went, 
following  the  track  along  out  to  the  blue- 
berry patch,  but  there  we  lost  it.  We 
waited,  watched  and  ate  berries  until 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  like  a  great 
l)yramid  reached  out  and  touched  the 
little  village,  then  we  resumed  our  down- 
ward way. 

"jNIaybe  you'd  better  lead,"  said 
Baldwin,  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
keep  his  feet  from  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  him,  while  an  ax,  tin  pail  and 
sundry  other  articles  jingled  and  thump- 
ed about  his  sides.  "It  bothers  me  to 
have  folks  treading  on  my  heels."  So 
lead  we  did.  The  result  may  be  infer- 
red from  a  remark  Baldwin  was  over- 
heard to  make  that  night,  to  the  effect 
that  it  beat  somethin-or-other  how  them 
fellows  came  down  that  mountain,  ' '  and 
when  I'd  get  some  ways  behind  and 
drop  into  a  little  dog-trot  to  catch  up, 
I'd  hear  that  little  fellow  snicker  and 
away  they'd  go  hell-e-ty-split  and  I  do 
believe  that  that  long-legged  one  would 
cover  six  feet  at  a  step." 
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AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  CZAR 


THE  STIRRING  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN 


By  A.  HERBERT  BOWERS 


•^.rl^iUff. 


THE  study  of  "Personals"  in 
our  metropolitan  dailies 
has  long  been  a  hobby  of 
mine.  It  pleases  me  to  recon- 
struct in  fancy  the  various 
dramas  suggested  by  their 
meager  wordings.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  I  have  by  their  means 
been  enabled  to  follow  an  in- 
trigue, or  simple  love  affair, 
from  its  inception  to  an  end — 
tragic  or  otherwise. 

Harmless  in  itself,  this  hobby, 
or  passion — which  you  will — has 
in  one  case,  at  least,  been  pro- 
ductive of  good ;  and,  in  telling 
the  story,  disguised  as  it  will  be 
by  fictitious  names,  I  violate  no 
confidence,  I  invite  no  animus. 

It  was  some  eight  months  ago 
that  I  developed  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments emanating  from  "\^era." 
They  suggested  a  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. 

"Wanted — Information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  John  Silcote 
Bosanquet.    Liberal  reward.    Ap- 

plv  to  V.  G.,  Ill  West St., 

New  York." 

By  thunder,  I  have  it!  I  ex- 
ulted. John  Bosanquet  was  the 
name  of  that  young  Englishman 
J  whom  I  had  met  more  than  once 
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in  my  casual  wanderings,  and  who,  when 
I  had  last  seen  him,  was,  to  all  appear- 
ances, under  arrest ! 

My  interest  in  the  matter  now  grew 
vivid  and  personal.  It  took  me  less  than 
no  time  to  synchronize  approximately  the 
date  of  his  arrest  and  that  of  the  initial 
appearance  of  the  "Personals"  request- 
ing John  Silcote  Bosanquet  to  communi- 
cate with  "Vera."  I  was  on  the  track 
of  a  mystery,  and  would  follow  it  up. 

An  hour  later,  I  was  the  recipient  on 
behalf  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  many  tear- 
ful protestations  of  gratitude,  which  I 
felt  to  be  entirely  unearned.  Her  prom- 
ise that  I  should  learn  the  sequel  was  to 
me  much  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  information  that  chance  and  a  hob- 
by for  reading  "Personals"  had  enabled 
me  to  furnish  her — a  promise  born  of 
faith  in  the  missing  lover. 

For  the  girl's  sake,  I  devoutly  hoped 
that  this  faith  might  be  justified,  but  the 
hope  grew  dim  as  the  weeks  evanesced 
without  a  prospect  of  that  i)romise  being 
redeemed. 

Imagine,  then,  my  surprise  to  receive 
one  evening  a  gentleman's  card  en- 
graved: "John  Silcote  Bosanquet"  to 
find  myself,  a  moment  later,  shaking 
hands  effusively  with  my  one-time  ac- 
quaintance !  He  was  paler  than  he  had 
been,  and,  I  fancied,  thinner.  There 
were,  too,  unmistakable  signs  of  suffer- 
ing on  his  handsome  face.  But,  he  ir- 
radiated happiness.  I  knew  beyond  a 
doubt  that  his  sufferings  were  of  the 
past. 

"I  come  to  redeem  Miss  Grant's  prom- 
ise," he  began. 

"Not  if  the  subject  is  painful,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

"The  experience  has  been  painful."  he 
submitted,  "but  its  narration  is  not.  Be- 
sides, as  you  will  see  later,  I  owe  you 
more  than  that." 

I  bowed,  and  set  out  the  concomitants 
proper  to  the  telling  and  enjoyment  of  a 
story. 

"It  was  your  information,"  he  said, 
"which  enabled  Miss  Grant  to  convince 
the  authorities  that  a  possible  miscar- 
riage of  justice  had  occurred,  and  set  in 


motion  the  forces  that  eventually  proved 
it." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  I  said  with  truth. 

"I  was  out  of  work,  at  the  end  of  my 
resources,  and  without  prospects,''  began 
the  young  man ;  'Aliss  Grant's  belief  in 
me  was  my  sole  comfort ;  her  affection 
my  only  asset.  Even  this  last  had  be- 
come, just  for  the  moment,  a  source  of 
embarassment.  I  was  due  to  visit  her 
on  the  morrow  ;  I  had  no  clean  linen  ;  and 
the  redemption  of  my  laundry  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  decided  to  spend  my 
ultimate  nickel  on  a  letter  to  my  sweet- 
heart, Vera  Grant,  from  whom  I  had 
zealously  concealed  my  true  condition. 
Written  in  the  Post  Office  the  next  lay, 
it  was  simply  a  tissue  of  affection's  lies, 
assuring  her  of  my  well-being,  and  ac- 
counting for  my  failure  to  keep  the  even- 
ing's engagement  by  a  pressure  of  bus- 
iness. 

The  letter  mailed,  I  directed  my  foot- 
steps through  the  biisy  crowd  towards  a 
distant  exit. 

Coming  towards  me  down  the  far  cor- 
ridor, into  which  I  had  by  this  tinie 
turned,  was  a  tall  man,  a  swarthy  man, 
black  of  whiskers,  loud  of  necktie. 

He  scrutinized  me  closely,  and 
dropped  his  great  pocketbook.  I  picked 
it  up.  It  was  fat  and  prosperous  look- 
ing ;  but  held  not  one  whit  of  tempta- 
tion for  me.  \\'ith  a  glow  of  conscious 
rectitude,  I  hastened  after  its  owner,  and 
offered  it  to  him.  I  say  offered  because, 
so  far  from  taking  it,  he  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  puzzled  amaze- 
ment, and  made  of  his  whole  person  a 
gesture  of  negation.  Then  he  hurried 
on. 

For  some  moments  I  stood,  staring 
stupidly  at  the  stranger's  gift.  I  no 
longer  doubted  that  its  dropping  had 
been  intentional.  Who  was  this  stranger  ? 
Why  should  he  design  to  give  me  any- 
thing? Why  employ  so  roundabout  a 
method  of  presentation  ?  Was  I  dream- 
ing? These  were  some  of  the  questions 
that  chased  one  another  acr6ss  my  brain. 

A  peremptory  tap  on  the  shoulder' 
brought  me  to  earth.  I  started  and 
looked  up.  A  bulky  man,  florid  of  com- 
plexion,   with    close-cropped    hair    and 
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moustache,  was  standing  beside  me. 
There  was  no  taking  him  for  anything 
other  than  a  plain-clothes  officer. 

"Give  me  that,  and  come  along!"  he 
commanded. 
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"But "  protested. 

"Shut   up,   and  be   quiet!"   lie  threat- 
ened. 

"At  this  time  the  corridor  was  not  so 
deserted  as  it  had  been ;  and,  I  noticed, 
one   or   two   people    were    regarding   us 
curiously.    Wherefore,  blessed  or  cursed, 
as  you  will,  with  all  an 
Englishman's  aversion  to 
unpleasant    publicity.     I 
obeyed    without    further        / 
protest. 

"  'That's  right!'  my 
captor  grimly  approved. 

"Outside  the  building, 
to  my  intense  relief,  a 
private  hack  awaited  us. 
T  hung  my  head  arid 
hurried  to  it ;  but — as  I 
then  thought,  luck  was 
against  me.  You  hap- 
pened to  be  passing,  and, 
I  could  not  doubt,  rec- 
ognized both  myself  and  } 
my  most  equivocal  posi-  ( 
tion  1 

"In  truth,  of  the 
mingled  sensations  which 
that     day    assailed     me.  ' 

shame    was    by    far    the 
strongest ;   so  that,   dur- 
ing  the    drive    that    fol-  rcra  Grant. 
lowed.  I  huddled  into  the 
corner  of  the  hack,  and  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  course  it  took.     Nor  did 
I  recover  one  atom  of  my  self-respect  be- 
fore,  in  a   semi-dazed   condition,   I   was 
conducted  into  a  room  in  which  I  found 
my   friend  of  the  red  necktie,  similarly 
situated.     Here    my    wits    began    to    re- 
turn.    It  was  a   large   room,   I   noticed, 
whose  walls  were  lined  with  bookshelves. 
Its  two  flat-top  desks  were  strewn  with 
documents  suggestive  of  lawyers ;  and  at 
that    fartherest    from   the   door   sat  two 
men.     One,  clean-shaven,  stern-featured, 
gray,   was   evidently   American ;    of   the 
other,  blond,  heavily     moustached     and 
rolling  a  cigarette,  I  was  not  so  sure.     A 


foreigner,  however,  I  judged  him  to  be. 
"  'I  am  perfectly  satisfied,'  the  first 
was  saying,  'that  the  offense  is  extradita- 
ble. All  that  now  remains  is  the  identi- 
fication of  the  prisoners.' 

"  'There  should  be  no  difficulty  about 
that,  I  imagine,'  replied  the  other,  with 
the  faintest  possible  accent. 

"As  a  preliminary  to  this  last,  the  judge 
— I  presume  he  was  a  judge — instructed 
the  officers  to  relate  the  circumstances  at- 
tending our  capture,  which  being  done, 
the  foreigner  remarked : 
"  'My  information,  you 
doubtless    observe,     was 
exact.' 

"The  judge  nodded. 
"  'There   was   a   pack- 
age,    or    a    pocketbook, 
perhaps?'     queried     the 
other. 

"  'Here,  Sir!'  respond- 
ed the  officer  in  charge 
of  myself. 

"It  proved  to  be  full 
of  money,  and.  in  addi- 
tion contained  a  paper 
at  \\'hich  the  foreigner 
peered  curiously. 

"'A  new  cypher!'  1 
heard  him  mutter  vexed- 

"In  the  meantime,  the 
judge  selected  from  the 
papers  in  front  of  him 
a  voluminous  document : 
and,  after  glancing  at 
them,  queried  in  louder 
tones  than  those  which  he  had  previously 
emploved : 

"  'Alexis  Karkiloff  ?' 
"My  fellow-prisoner,  with  his  warders, 
immediately  stepped  forward,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  making  a  grimace  ex- 
pressive as  might  be  of  tlie  futility  of 
resistance.  Then  he  spoke  a  few  words 
in  a  language  which  I  judged  to  be  Rus- 
sian. 

"  'He  acknowledges  liis  identity,'  ex- 
plained the  foreigner  at  the  table. 

"The  judge,  thereupon,  made  a  ges- 
ture of  dismissal.  Karkiloff  stepped  to 
one  sifle. 

"  'Vassilis  Gravinski?'  called  his  honot, 
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glancing  from  another  set  of  papers  to  from  the  sense  of  unreaHty  that  weighed 

my  unhappy  self.  me  down. 

"I  remained  impassive.     He  motioned  "'Marks!'   continued  the  judge,   'The 

me  forward.  initials  V.  G.  tatooed  in  blue  on  the  in- 

''  'Be  so  good,  General,  as  to  ask  him/  ner  surface  of  the  left  forearm !' 
said   his   Honor  to  his  colleague  at  the  "Again    he    motioned    to    the    officer, 

table,  'if  he  denies  that  this  is  his  name.'  Obedient,    the    latter    removed    my    coat 

"Instead  of    replying,     the     foreigner  and  turned  back  the  left  shirt  sleeve, 
pointed  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  document  "The  fatal  letters  stood  revealed.     In 

under  consideration.     I  indignantly  burst  an   access  of  sentimentality,   I  had   one 

out :  day  thus  marked  myself  with  my  sweet- 

"'I  certainly  do!'  heart's   initials. 

"The  judge,  for  the  moment  ignoring  "A   sweat   poured   off   my  brow — the 

my   denial,   scanned   the   writing  before  cold  sweat  of  fear. 

him.  Presently,  he  looked  up  and  nodded  "Once    again    the    foreigner    smiled. 

to  him  whom  he  had  called  General  in  a  The  toils  were  closing  fast  upon  me.     I 

significant  manner.  The  latter  had  mean-  commenced  an  incoherent  protest,  which 

while  been  smiling  at  me  in  an  exasperat-  from  the  first  I  knew  to  be  useless.  There 

ingly  tolerant  and  self-satisfied  manner.  was  purpose  in  the  judge's  eye;  the  lines 

"  'You  say  that  Vassilis  Gravinski  is  of  his  mouth  were  fixed ;  he  made  up  his 

not   your   name?'    the   judge   now   ques  mind.     He  motioned  me  to  silence, 
tioned.  "  'I  think,'  he  observed,  'that  there  will 

"  'I  do !'  be  no  miscarriage  of  justice  if  I  order  the 

"  'What  is  you  namre  ?'  '  commitment  of  both  prisoners  until  such 

"  'John  Silcote  Bosanquet !  I  am  Eng-  time  as  we  may  hear  from  the  Secretary 

lish.'"  of  State.' 

"'So?'   incredulously.      'We   will  pro-  "'And,    Sir,'    urged    the    foreigner   in 

ceed  with  the  identification.'  subdued   tones,    'you    will    doubtless   see 

"He  commenced  reading—  the  propriety  of  preventing  their  having 

"  'Vassilis  Gravinski.  a  native  of  Po-  communication  with  the  outside  world 
land.... born  in.... hum!  Educated  in  Once  their  arrest  becomes  known,  all 
England. . .  .speaks  that  language  like  a  ?"!"  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^e  c^Pt"'"^  f^  ^h^^''  ^o"" 
nafive  ! .  .  .  .  hum ....  ves  !  Height,  sixty-  ^^^TA^^'  '''°"  "^  ^  rendered  useless, 
nine  and  one-half  inches....!  Weight,  .  Q"^^^  ^°'  Q"^*?„^°''  , 
one  hundred  sixtv-two  pounds !  J^^^^  ^^^  ^"-  ^til  dazed,  I  was  re- 
Complexion,  clear....!  Hair,  dark-  conducted  to  the  hack,  and  thence  to 
brown,  wavv.  .  .  .  !  Eves,  blue.  . .  .  !'  P"^°"-  ,  ^°^^   ^^"?  ^  remanied,  closely 

,,„  '       1      r  ',  T      ■         ,  guarded,  m  my  cell  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Between  each  of  the  specifications,  he  ^^  ^^  ^^^^.  entreaties,  passionate,  abject, 

had    darted   at   me   a    searching   glance.  ^^  ^^  ^j,^-^,^^  ^^  communicate  with  per- 

They.  one  and  all,  fitted_  me  to  a  dot;  ^^^^^  ^f  j^.^^^^^,^  respectabilitv,  the  warders 

but  hitherto  I  had  experienced  no  whit  ^^^^^^^^    unresponsive   ear.  '  Bribery   was 

of^uiieasme^s.     When,  however,  he  can-  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  question.     1  soon  lapsed  into 

a  state  bordering  on  insanitv,  and  made 

"  'A  jagged   scar  on  the  left  side  of  no  effort  whatever  to  keep  track  of  the 

the  head !'    I  felt  a  cold  shiver  of  appre-  o-hastlv  hours. 

hension  passing  over  me.     Such  a  scar  "^  "Towards  daybreak,  perhaps,  seven.  . . 
there  was;  the  result  of  a  boyish  stone-  ■  eight.  .  .nine.  .  .ten  davs  after  mv  incar- 

throwing  episode.  ceration,    the    turnkey'  entered   the   cell. 

"He  motioned  to  the  officer,  who,  lift-  With  him  was  one  of  the  foreign  police 

ing  my  hair,  revealed  the  damning  evi-  officers   whom    I   have   had   occasion   to 

dence.  mention. 

."I  was  speechless.     Even  the  foreign-  "  'Get  up!'  commanded  the  former,  as 

er's    irritant   smile    failed    to    rouse    me  I  lay  blinking  on  my  bunk,     Perforce,  I 
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obeyed,  and,  before  I  realized  what  was 
being  done,  found  myself  handcuffed  to 
the  representative  of  the  law  from  over 
the  seas. 

"So,  I  was,  as  I  had  begun  to  suspect, 
,  a  desperate  criminal !  The  muzzle  of  a 
huge  revolver,  which  my  companion  kept 
in  hand  and  fully  exposed  to  view  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  drive  emphasized  the 
fact. 

"The  drive  terminated  at  the  wharf  of 
the  'Compagnie  General  Transatlantique,' 
where  against  the  gray  of  approaching 
dawn,  loomed  darkly  mysterious  the  im- 
mense bulk  of  an  ocean  liner. 

"We  were  evidently  not  unexpected. 
As  soon  as  the  hack  came  to  a  stand- 
still, two  men  walked  rapidly  down  the 
vessel's  gangway  and  approached  its 
window.  A  curt  question,  as  curt  a  re- 
sponse, the  transference  of  a  paper  from 
my  guard  to  one  of  his  questioners, 
served  to  convert  me  into  a  passenger 
aboard  the  steamship,  'La  Touraine,'  et) 
route   to   St.   Petersburgh. 

"This,  at  that  time,  of  course,  I  merely 
surmised  ;  but  the  surmise  was  correct. 

"As  may  be  imagined,  I  was  not  hap- 
py ;  but,  how  I  did  luxuriate  in  the  bless- 
ed cleanliness  of  the  second  class  cabin 
into  which  I  was  locked  by  my  goaler 
after  an  admonitory  growl ;  which  was, 
by  the  way,  all  Russian  to  me. 

"As  the  days  went  on,  too,  despite  my 
desperate  condition,  my  spirits  gradually 
rose.  The  food  supplied  me  was  good 
and,  in  quantity,  generous  ;  I  passionate- 
ly love  the  sea ;  and,  though  at  first  in- 
clined to  resent  what  he  deemed  my 
feigned  ignorance  of  the  Russian  tongue, 
my  Cerberus  proved  not  unduly  harsh. 

"  'Why,'  I  asked  him  one  morning  in 
French,  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  we 
were,  taking  on  deck,  too  early  for  the 
passengers  to  be  out,  the  daily  exercise 
prescribed  for  me —  'Why  am  I  being 
taken  to  Russia?  What  are  the  charges 
to  be  preferred  against  me?' 

"To  this  question,  I  anticipated  no  an- 
sv/er  other  than  a  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers and  that  accession  of  unfriendliness 
which  had  always  attended  my  previous 
efforts  in  the  conversational  line.  As  far 
as  the  shrug  was  concerned,  I  was  not 


disappointed ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he 
turned  towards  me  and  said  in  tones  al- 
most cordial : 

"  'My  friend,  I  do  not  know  why  you 
persist  in  addressing  me  in  the  French 
tongue  and  refusing  to  meet  my  many 
advances  in  our  own.' 

"Here  I  nearly  spoiled  all  by  protest- 
ing my  inability  to  understand  a  word  of 
Russian.  He  shut  up  like  a  clam.  I  in- 
wardly cursed  myself  for  a  sublimated 
specimen  of  idiocy.  But  after  a  frown- 
ing pause,  he  resumed  with  his  express- 
ive shrug: 

"  'After  all,  it's  none  of  my  business ; 
and,  though  you  are — what  you  are — I 
cannot  help  entertaining  for  you  a  per- 
sonal liking.  You  were  extradited  for 
that  unpunished  crime  of  yours,  murder ; 
but  you  are  wanted  in  Russia  for — again 
a  shrug — you  know  what.' 

"  'Tell  me,'  I  pleaded. 

"  'P'or  conspiracy  to  murder  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Czar,  together  with 
all  his  ministers.' 

"I  gasped. 

"I I  to  murder — the  Czar!' 

"  'Exactly !  To  your  hand  was  assign- 
ed the  death  of  the  Little  Father.' 

"A  shuddering  exclamation  escaped 
me,  an  exclamation  of  horror — horror  at 
the  desperation  of  my  personal  plight. 
My  companion,  mistaking,  glanced  hur- 
riedly around.  We  were  absolutely 
alone.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  should- 
er. 

"  'See,  my  friend,'  he  said,  'I  was  cer- 
tain that  my  instincts  were  right.  You 
are  not  the  wretch  you  would  seem  to 
be.  Circumstances  have  led  you  astrav. 
I  will  give  you  a  chance.  While  I  hold 
my  arm  rigid — so — give  a  sudden  up- 
ward and  outward  jerk.  The  chain  will 
snap.  Then  run  and  jump  overboard. 
I  will  make  no  effort  to  prevent  you. 
Indeed,  I  will  make  it  appear  that  you 
felled  me  with  the  iron.  You  will  die  a 
man's  death  !     Here's  my  hand  on  it !' 

"I  grasped  it;  thinking  only  of  the 
kindly  intention  which  prompted  the 
words,  and  being,  for  the  moment,  more 
than  half  inclined  to  take  his  advice.  He 
looked  into  my  eyes.     I  shook  my  head. 
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"  'I  am  not  Vassilis  Gravinski,'  I  said, 
'I  will  face  the  music.' 

"He  did  not  believe  me,  of  course. 
He  dropped  my  hand.  He  thought  me  a 
coward,  as  well  as  a  criminal. 

"  'I  should  advise  you,'  he  said  coldly, 
'to  recall  your  mother  tongue  when 
questioned  by  his  Serene  Highness, 
Prince  M.  He  has  many  ingenious 
methods  of  bending  to  his  will  refractory 
prisoners.' 

"Afterwards,  he  scarcely  spoke  to  me 
before  we  reached  St.  Petersburgh.  Then 
he  voiced  a  fear  that  had  doubtless  jour- 
neyed with  him  since  that  memorable 
night. 

'*  'You  will  not  betray  me  ?'  he  asked. 

"I  smiled  into  his  eyes. 

"  'I  am  not  Vassilis  Gravinski,'  I  said. 

"The  words  were  but  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  those  that  had  caused  him  to  de- 
spise me  ;  yet,  he  seemed  satisfied.  With 
the  old  shrug  that  I  had  missed  of  late, 
he  said : 

"  'Well !     Good  luck,  my  friend  !' 

"I  was  sorry  to  see  him  go  when,  his 
mission  accomplished,  he  handed  me 
over  to  the  St.  Petersburgh  gaolers.  It 
seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  I  were  letting  go 
of  the  one  strand  of  human  sympathy 
that,  worn  thin  though  it  was,  still  held 
me  above  the  sea  of  adversity  into  which 
sudden  shipwreck  had  cast  me  helpless, 

"Left  in  my  cell,  the  sense  of  isolation 
became  almost  unbearable ;  but,  luckily 
I  was  not  destined  to  endure  it  long.  We 
had  arrived  at  the  Russian  capital  one 
evening  after  dark ;  and,  the  following 
morning,  I  was  haled  before,  I  presume. 
His  Highness,  Prince  M. 

"There  was  no  mistaking  the  character 
of  the  man  with  whom  I  had  to  deal. 
Busily  writing,  he  ignored  my  entry ; 
and  I  thus  had  leisure  to  study  him. 
Small  and  wiry^  his  hair  and  moustache 
were  white  as  snow;  with  features  aqui- 
line and  aristocratic,  his  lips  were  thin 
and  firmly  closed ;  born  to  exalted  posi- 
tion, a  lifetime  of  autocratic  power  had 
left  its  stamp  upon  him,  he  was  dis- 
tinctly a  man  not  to  be  thwarted. 

"He  looked  up  suddenly.  Straight 
from  his  work,  his  eyes  held  mine.  He 
snapped    at   me    a   question ;   to   which. 


failing  to  understand,  I,  of  course,  made 
no    answer. 

"Again  came  the  question,  no  louder 
than  before ;  but,  with  it  leapt  such  a 
ilame  from  his  eyes  that  I  involuntarily 
broke  into  my  one  stand-by,  French : 

"  'I  do  not  understand,  Monsieur,'  I 
said. 

"Had  the  remark  never  been  made,  he 
could  not  have  heeded  it  less.  He  re- 
peated his  question. 

"Always  impatient  of  badgering,  I 
threw  prudence  to  the  winds. 

"  'You  are, wasting  time,'  I  said. 

"That  he  understood,  I  was  well  as- 
sured ;  for  despite  his  habit  of  self-con- 
trol, his  eyes  glinted,  and  he  commenced 
to  tap  impatiently  on  the  table  with  the 
resilient  point  of  a  steel  paper-knife.  Nor 
did  he  repeat  his  question. 

"After  a  moment's  hesitation,  however, 
he  barked  at  me  several  others  in  rapid 
succession ;  watching  me  the  while  as  a 
cat  watches  the  mouse,  that,  fully  in  its 
power,  it  has  for  the  moment  loosed  in  or- 
der to  prolong  the  sport  of  killing.  Finally, 
finding  his  efiforts  abortive,  he  desisted 
from  his  questioning  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  begun  it ;  and,  having  dwelt  on  me 
some  moments  with  a  musing  regard, 
addressed  in  the  blandest  tones  a  few 
words  to  the  official  in  charge  of  my  es- 
cort. This  last,  after  the  very  stiffest 
of  military  salutes,  signified  me  that  the 
audience  was  over. 

"I  was  marched  out ;  but  not  to  my  cell. 
Instead,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  room, 
in  which  were  all  manner  of  strange  and 
forbidding  appliances.  With  one  of 
these  I  was  destined  to  make  most  in- 
timate acquaintance.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
variation  of  the  triangle  to  which  in  the 
good  old  days  England's  military  and 
naval  offenders  were  ofttimes  strapped 
for  the  better  administration  of  the  'cat- 
o-nine-tails.'  At  a  word  from  the  escort's 
commander,  I  was  seized,  stripped  to  the 
dons,  and  on  my  exposed  shoulders,  fell 
a  blow-of  the  terrible  knout.  On  coming 
to  I  found  myself  in  my  cell  bunk  where 
T  remained  unmolested  for  some  days, 
when  guards  entering  my  cell  conducted 
nie  to  a  splendid  mansion.     My  guard. 
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hitherto  silent,  said :  'Monsieur  will  find 
all  conveniences.  He  will,  Monsieur  Le 
Prince  trusts. — refresh  himself.  This — 
pointing  to  the  button  of  an  electric  bell 
— will  summon  any  needed  assistance.' 

"He  bowed  and  retired.  The  action 
was  significant.  I  tried  the  door.  It 
opened.  None  was  in  sight.  I  was 
alone,  unguarded,  free!  Shall  I  confess 
it  ?     I  wept  like  a  child. 

"The  paroxysm,  however,  was  of  short 
duration.  I  began  to  look  around  me. 
The  ai)artment  was  large  and  handsome- 
ly furnished.  Mirrors  were  everywhere. 
In  one  of  them  I  caught  a  reflection  of 
myself,  a  ragged  scarecrow,  pallid,  un- 
kempt. The  sight  recalled  me.  I  w^as 
here  to  renovate.  Decidedly  I  needed  it. 
"Everything,  I  found,  from  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  the  minutest  requirement  of 
an  elaborate  toilet^  had  been  provided. 
Through  an  open  door,  gleamed  the 
white  marbles  and  silver  furnishings  of 
a  superb  bathroom.  When  I  emerged 
thence,  an  hour  later,  the  mirror  no  long- 
er reflected  an  object  of  repulsion.  A 
gentleman,  in  a  gentleman's  garb,  looked 
at  me  thereout  with  satisfied  eyes. 
"What  next?  I  touched  the  bell. 
"  'Monsieur  will  doubtless  take  break- 
fast!' asserted  he  who  ajipeared  in  an- 
swer to  my  summons,  and  I  did  not  de- 
mur. 

"Picture,  if  you  can,  the  contrast  be- 
tween my  late  prison  fare  and  that  ex- 
quisite meal  with  its  dainty  service! 
imagine  how  I  lingered  at  the  snowy 
table,  with  its  silver  epergnes,  its  costly 
appurtenances,  and  fresh-cut  flowers ! 

"It  was  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  I  at 
length  arose;  and,  almost  immediately, 
mv  companion  of  the  drive  stood  in  the 
dorway. 

"  'Monsieur  Le  Prince  craves  the  hon- 
or of  an  audience,'  he  said.  'The  car- 
riage waits.' 

"Now,  I  am  not  vindictive ;  and,  on  the 
way  back,  my  feelings  towards  His  Se- 
rene Highness  underwent  a  considerable 
change.  Feeling  that  my  troubles  were 
over,  I  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  him 
for  the  betterment  of  my  physical  be- 
ing; not  to  mention  the  delicacy  of  his 
method  in  bringing  it  about.     After  all, 


I  thought,  he  must  have  supposed  me 
contumacious  and  insolent,  as  well  as 
criminal,  and,  accrding  t  his  lights,  de- 
serving of  the  utmost  severity. 

"But,  I  confess,  now  that  the  tables 
were  so  completely  turned,  I  did  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  interview  with  con- 
siderable zest.  Apology,  I  fancied,  would 
sit  ill  upon  the  Prince's  shoulders. 

"Never  was  I  more  completely  de- 
ceived. Alone  wdien  I  entered,  he  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  greeted  me  with  un- 
afi'ected  ease  and  charming  courtesy. 

"  'I  am  truly  glad,  Mr.  Bosanquet,'  he 
said  in  perfect  English,  'to  have  this  op- 
I)ortunity  of  proving  to  you  that  I  am 
not  quite  a  monster  of  cruelty ;  that,  if  I 
erred,  I  erred  with  good  excuse.' 

"Here  he  tapped  a  bell  that  stood  on 
his  table. 

"The  door  opened  to  admit,  in  charge 
of  two  warders,  a  manacled  prisoner.  He 
turned  towards  me.  I  stared  in  dumb 
amazement.  I  beheld  the  very  wretch 
that  had  looked  at  me  from  out  the 
luirror  not  two  hours  ago.  No  less 
astounded,  he  stared  at  me. 
"'Good  God!'  he  gasped. 
"  'Here,'  continued  His  Highness,  *is 
my — is  our  excuse  for  the  injustice  that 
has  been  done  you.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  believe  you  to  be  Vassilis  Gra- 
vinski,  than  believe  that  you  understood 
every  word  addressed  to  you  in  Russian. 
I  looked  upon  you  as  a  noxious  criminal, 
a  reptile  to  be  crushed,  to  be  tortured 
into  submission.  You — so  it  seemed  to 
me — would  not  speak.  Speak  1  deter- 
mined }^ou  should.  But,  when  you 
claimed  your  birthright  as  an  English- 
man, you  words  rang  true ;  and,  despite 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I  determined 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until, 
at  all  events,  further  proof  of  your  iden- 
tity were  forthcoming.  Two  days  later, 
I  received  by  cable  news  of  the  capture 
of  Vassilis  Gravinski.' 

"He  signed  to  the  warders  to  retire 
with  the  prisoner. 

"  'I  much  regret,'  this  last  observed  in 
courteous  tones,  before  he  turned  away, 
'that  your  resemblance  to  my  unfortunate 
self  should  have  been  the  means  of  plac- 
ing you  in  so  scurvy  a  plight.' 
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"I  could  but  admire  the  perfect  sang- 
froid of  one  over  whom  loomed  so  darkl} 
the  shadow  of  death,  whose  haggard  fea- 
tures bore  testimony  to  present  suffer- 
ing and  ill  usage,  and  who,  yet,  felt  con- 
strained to  voice  his  regrets  for  another's 
sufferings,  even  though  due  in  a  meas- 
ure to  himself.  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self, however,  to  speak  to  a  murderer 
and  would-be  regicide.  I  acknowledged 
his  speech  with  the  very  faintest  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.  After  his  withdrawal, 
the   Prince   resumed : 

"  'Thus,  sir.  it  is  now  mine  to  hope 
that  you  make  generous  allowance  for 
my  disastrous  error,  and  will  see  fit  to 
accept  in  amity  this  hand  which  I  am 
glad  to  offer  you.' 

"In  a  moment,  his  personal  share  in 
my  indignities  was  forgotten,  and,  with 
hand  clasped  in  his  I  so  assured  him. 

"  'That  is  good !'  he  affirmed.  'Let  us 
be  seated !    One  can  talk  more  easily.' 

"By  this  time,  I  had  succumbed  en- 
tirely to  that  charm  of  manner  which  is 
possessed  to  so  eminent  a  degree  by  the 
grandees  of  Russia. 

"  'I  have  to  thank  you — ,'  I  began. 

"  'Don't  mention  it,  I  pray  you,'  he  in- 
terrupted. 'There  are  matters  of  greater 
moment  to  be  discussed.' 

"  'You  will,  doubtless,  have  wondered,' 
he  went  on,  'why,  having  learned  so  long' 


ago  of  the  true  Gravinski's  arrest,  I  failed 
to  bring  about  with  greater  promptitude 
your  own  release.  There  were  several 
reasons,  my  good  friend !  Chief  of  these 
was  a  desire  to  be  assured  that  we  were 
making  no  repetition  of  the  previous 
blunder.  I  had,  moreover,  in  the  mean- 
time, laid  your  case  before  His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Czar,  whose  commands  I 
awaited  before  venturing  to  act.  These 
last  and  Gravinski  arrived  this  morning; 
so  that  it  is  now  both  my  duty  and  my 
pleasure  to  carry  out  the  august  com- 
mands that  have  been  laid  upon  me." 

"  'To  begin  with,  my  Imperial  Master 
directs  that  I  express  to  you  his  deepest 
personal  concern  for  the  pain  and  hu- 
miliation that  have  been  mistakenly  put 
upon  you.  He  further  directs  that,  as 
some  slight  compensation  for  the  loss  and 
inconvenience  occasioned  by  enforced  ab- 
sence from  your  personal  concerns — here 
I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  grin — you  be 
paid  from  his  privy  purse  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  roubles.' 

"I  did  not  speak.  I  could  not.  Fifty 
thousand  roubles !     I  was  seeing  visions. 

"  'And,'  the  Prince  concluded,  with  a 
humorous  twinkle,  'I  am  sure  that  His 
Imperial  Highness  is  in  hopes — as  also 
am  I — that  you  will  not  make  of  the  af- 
fair an  international  episode,'  " 
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GLIMPSES  OF  RUSSIA 

FROM   ST.  PETERSBURG  TO  MOSCOW 
By  S.  R.  STODDARD 


UILD  me  a  rail- 
road," said 
Nicholas  II,  Czar  of 
all  the  Russiag. 
"from  my  ancient 
capital  town  even  to 
our  own  city  of  Pe- 
tcrsburj^." 

And  straii^htway 
there  was  hurryinc^ 
in  all  depart- 
ments. The 
aid  of  foreign 
countries  was 
invoked,  plans 
were  submit- 
ted, showing 
the  country  through  which  the  road  was 
to  pass,  and  the  towns  from  which  it 
might  draw  sustenance,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  roads  anxious  to  get  custom 
from  various  quarters,  it  ran  in  devious 
ways  to  touch  important  points. 

And  when  the  Czar  was  shown  the 
plan,  he  said,  "Yes,  it  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful map  of  my  country,  but  what  is  this 
black  line  twisting  like  a  snake  across 
it?" 

"Sire !  That  is  the  railroad  which  is 
to  be,"  they  said,  "and  it  runs  thus  and 
so  that  it  may  touch  important  jioints, 
arid  also  that  it  may  avoid  the  hills  and 
morasses  that  lie  between." 

The  Czar  said,  "Where  is  my  ancient 
capital  ?" 


The  minister  placed  his  finger  on  the 
site  of  Moscow. 

"And  where  is  our  St.  Petersburg?" 
This  also  was  pointed  out. 

And  the  Czar  said,  "Bring  me  a  ruler 
— one  that  is  straight,"  he  continued, 
"for  a  ruler  should  not  be  crooked." 

Then  the  minister  and  all  that  were  in 
^vaiting  smiled  out  loud,  for  they  per- 
ceived that  this  was  a  Royal  Joke. 

Then  the  Czar  placed  the  ruler  that 
was  brought  to  him  upon  the  map  with 
one  end  at  ^Moscow  and  the  other  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  with  a  pencil  and  his 
own  royal  hand  he  drew  a  black  line 
straight  from  one  point  to  the  other  and 
said, 

"Build  it  there." 

And  the  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Moscow  is  said  to  be  the  longest  iron 
tangent  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  pretty  fiction  about  a  straight 
line,  but  the  curves  are  so  gradual  that  it 
comes  near  enough  the  truth  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes.  It  is  crooked  all  the 
same.  Yet  marshes  have  been  filled  and 
notches  cut  through  low  hills,  practically 
as  the  Czar  ordered,  a  tangent  four  hun- 
dred and  three  miles  in  length,  extending 
between  the  two  great  cities  of  Russia. 

The  out-going  station  is  substantial, 
but  not  particularly  imposing.  The  rules 
for  the  shipment  of  passengers  appeared 
sensible  as  exemplified  in  our  case.  Re- 
gard for  the  safety  of  travelers  as  well 
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as  their  comfort  seemed  a  special  part 
of  the  plan.  It  is  understood  that  in 
Russia,  the  responsibility  of  officials  is 
considerable,  for  failure  in  duties  or  in 
case  of  accident,  the  officials  are  actual- 
ly punished — a  thing  which  may  surprise 
Americans,  and  seem  entirely  uncalled 
for  by   railroad  officials  generally. 

We  went  by  special  train  of  sleepers. 
Our  lo}al  Americans  discovered  many 
things  American,  but  to  me  it  appeared  a 
combination  of  American  and  English. 
The  run  was  not  excessively  rapid,  but 
we  made  fully  as  good  time  as  the  aver- 
age night  trains  in  the  United  States 
make,  taking  fourteen  hours  in  the  pas- 
sage between  the  two  cities.  The  coaches 
which  we  understood  to  be  first-class, 
were  not  nearly  so  elegant  in  finishing  or 
furnishing  as  our  Pullmans,  but  much 
more  comfortable.  They  were  shorter 
than  the  American  car  and  divided  into 
compartments,  each  of  which  contained 
four  comfortable  berths  running  cross- 
wise of  the  car  with  a  corridor  along  one 
side  from  which  they  were  entered.  The 
upper  berths  were  put  up  out  of  the  way 
during  the  day  and  let  down  for  the 
night.  Each  compartment  had  a  window 
affording  light  and  ventilation,  under 
which  was  a  small  table  to  be  used  for 
writing  or  to  hold 
luncheon  cr  for  any 
other  purpose  de- 
sired, with  portable 
steps  to  be  pulled  out 
and  used  in  mount- 
ing to  the  upper 
berths.  Each  com- 
partment was  heated 
with  steam  and  con- 
tained a  thermome- 
ter by  which  the  oc- 
cupants could  tell 
without  outside  ad- 
vice, whether  they 
were  freezing  or 
baking,  and  regulate 
the  heat  accordingly. 

There  was  also  a  second  thermometer 
arranged  with  bulb  inside  and  the  stem 
and  reading  plate  outside,  so  that  when 
the  door  was  fastened  for  the  night,  the 
trainmen  could  tell  the  temperature  of 


the  room,  and  regulate  it  to  suit  the  aver- 
age comfort  of  the  occupants  without 
asking  a  lot  of  officious  fool  questions 
with  a  view  to  possible  tips  in  the  luorn- 
ing. 

The  joad-bed  was  well  ballasted  and 
well-kept  and  the  watch  stations  at  in- 
tervals along  the  way  as  neat  as  play- 
houses kept  for  show  alone.  The  station 
where  we  stopped  for  breakfast  was 
clean,  the  service,  if  somewhat  noisy,  as 
nearly  perfect  as  could  be  asked.  The 
waiters  were  in  dress  suits  and  served  us 
in  white  gloves!  Think  of  it  you  who 
have  imagined  Russia  as  inhabitated 
solely  l)y  furry,  fuzzy,  woozy  people,  who 
never  wash  their  hands  or  faces  or  comb 
their  hair. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  coffee  with  rolls 
and  butter  as  is  the  custom  generally. 
Russian  tea  is  served  as  an  extra — a 
clear  tea  with  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a 
slice  of  lemon.  Hotel  breakfasts  ordi- 
narily, furnish  eggs  in  addition.  The 
Russian  luncheon  is  the  same  as  the 
breakfast,  with  the  addition  of  soup  and 
a  dish  of  birds,  perhaps.  Dinner  is  the 
formal  meal  of  all  eastern  countries, 
served  in  courses,  consisting  ordinarily 
of  soup,  fish,  fowl  and  a  roast,  followed 
by  puddings,  ices,  fruits,  nuts  and  coffee. 


Our-  Special. 

Tea  is  always  extra  and  served  to  order. 
The  universal  wood  of  the  country 
which  the  well-to-do  Russian  burns,  is  the 
white  birch.  The  locomotive  that  drew  us 
to  Moscow  was  a  wood-burner.     We  saw 
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The  Gear's  Railroad. 

immense  barges  loaded  with  this  same 
\yhite  birch  in  the  rivers  and  canals  of 
St.  Petersburg.  It  grows  rapidly  and  is 
cultivated  as  one  might  cultivate  the 
land  for  cereals.  It  is  also  a  tree  of 
ornament,  and  some  of  the  watch  stations 
along  the  road  were  literally  palisaded 
by  growing  birches,  uniform  in  size  and 
standing  in  straight  lines  as  though  laid 
out  as  the  Czar  laid  out  his  railroad. 
The  country  between  the  two  cities  was 
comparatively  level  resembling  the  roll- 
ing prairies  of  the  west. 

For  some  distance  outside  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  land  is  flat  and  marshy.  As  we 
pulled  out,  heavy  fog  was  rising  above 
it. 

"Malaria,"  ejaculated  the  doctor  of  our 
party.  "The  infamous  Russian  govern- 
ment has  much  to  answer  for." 

Where  the  swamp  ended  the  land  seem- 
ed chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cabbages.  Later  it  became  more  solid, 
and  broad  fields  of  grain  stretched  right 
and  left  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  It 
appeared  to  me  mostly  rye  or  wheat  or 
barley.  The  farm  buildings  were  in  clus- 
ters, at  times  forming  considerable  vil- 
lages rather  than  like  the  scattered  farms 
of  New  England  and  the  West.  Men 
and  women  cultivated  the  fields  in  large 


gangs,  some- 
times as  many 
a  s  thirty  o  r 
more  in  a  line. 
The  men  wore 
heavy  boots, 
baggy  trousers 
and  red  shirts 
or  blouses.  The 
women  had  on 
most  startling 
combinations  of 
yellow,  green, 
magenta  and 
blue,  while  some 
of  the  younger 
peasant  girls 
looked  like  ani- 
mated rainbows 
- — butterflies  in 
color  although 
anything  but  the 
light  and  airy 
insects  in  motion — which  might  naturally 
be  expected  where  butterflies  wear  men's 
boots  reaching  to  the  knees.  If  the 
question  is  asked  how  I  happened  to  no- 
tice these  particulars,  I  will  state  that  no 
woman  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  lift  their  dresses  so  high  in  a  storm 
or  mud  as  the  Russian. working  women, 
and  the  remarkable  part  of  it  is  that  they 
seem  to  dress  more  for  protection  against 
mud  and  snow  than  with. a  view  to  ap- 
pearances. Here  are  three  little  maids 
on  a  farm  I  visited.  They  are  content 
to  labor  near  to  the  earth  as  their  fathers 
labored  before  them — and  they  look  it. 
The  farm  houses  were  generally  of 
logs  freed  from  bark,  sometimes  squared, 
and  the  doors  and  doorways  painted. 
In  every  hamlet  could  be  seen,  centrally 
located,  the  white  church  in  the  universal 
form  of  the  cross,  and  usually  with  a 
green  painted  dome. 

That  Russia  is  not  altogether  an 
Eden  was  indicated  by  a  number  of  men- 
dicants who  presented  themselves,  solicit- 
ing alms  at  stations  where  we  stopped. 
Except  that  they  run  so  largely  to  hair, 
they  were  no  more  objectionable  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  ordinary  hobo  who 
habitually  steals  his  way  on  our  western 
railway  trains.     And  these  Russian  beg- 
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g-ars  show  the  utmost  deference,  bowing 
and  scraping  and  crossing  themselves 
repeatedly  and  giving  most  grateful 
thanks  for  any  coin  that  is  tossed  to 
them. 

Moscow  has  left  on  me  an  impression 
of  great  splendor  and  dirt,  a  riot  of  color 
picturesquely  combin-ed.  A  Tartar  beau- 
ty to  the  eye,  Tartar  emetic  on  the  sys- 
tem, the  general  effect,  one  of  exceeding 
interest.  What  part  of  this  feeling  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons 
sent  us  to  an  alleged  high-clasB  hotel — 
Hotel  Berlin,  which,  in  the  splendidly- 
colored  circular,  appears  as  a  hollow 
square  and  in  memory  as  a  hollow  sham 
— and  how  much  to  other  untraceable 
impressions  remains  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion. 

The  older  portions  of  Moscow  are 
richly  Tartar  in  form  and  color  ;  the  new 
parts  splendidly  modern.  The  great  fire 
of  1842,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
natives  to  discourage  the  French,  might 
have  continued  in  some  quarters  to  the 
town's  advantage  so  far  as  appearance 
goes. 

Moscow  was  founded  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  was 
the  capital  city  until  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  St.Petersburginthe 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  the  Kremlin 
where,  enclosed  in  high  stone  walls  with 
five  entrance  gates,  are  the  royal  palaces, 
the  great  cathedral  where  the  emperors 
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are  crowned,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael 
where  all  the  Russian  sovereigns  down  to 
Peter  the  Great  were  buried,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  paved  with 
jasper,  cornelian  and  agate,  where  the 
czars  are  baptized.  Here  also  is  the 
treasury,  containing  the  rich  coronation 
robes  and  crowns  of  all  the  czars — a 
storehouse  of  jewels  and  things  of  gold 
and  silver,  once  used,  are  to  be  used  no 
more  forever ;  and  the  tower  of  Ivan 
with  its  wonderful  chime  of  great  bells, 
and  at  its  base,  the  one  great  bell  that 
was  never  hung,  itself  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  house,  weighing  222  tons,  and 
its  metal  alone  estimated  at  a  value  of 
$1,750,000.  Church  and  cathedral  glitter 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones 
of  incalculable  value — a  show  place 
where  the  public  come  to  gaze  and  ad- 
mire, and  where  the  great  may  worship 
in  becoming  form — a  splendid  shell  with 
little  life ;  resplendent  with  the  glories 
that  are  principally  things  of  the  past. 

Here  came  Napoleon  to  hokl,  tempo- 
rarily, the  riches  which  he  could  not 
carry  away,  and  realize  the  nature  of  an 
enemy  who  would  not  be  conquered 
though  they  were  destroyed,  and  where  he 
began  that  disastrous  backward  march 
in  which  the  splendid  French  army  fell 
down  before  a  mightier  than  a  human 
foe.  the  resting  place  of  many  a  soldier 
known  only  when  melting  snows  revealed 
the  stricken  form. 
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Moscow  is  Oriental  in  its  architecture, 
particularly  in  its  many  buildings  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes.  Its  churches 
are  generally  white-walled,  with  domes 
of  gold  and  green  and  red  and  ultrama- 
rine, surmounted  by  crosses,  from  the 
arms  of  which  hang  wires  or  cords  by 
which  lanterns  are  hoisted  on  special 
occasions.  It  has- many  bells,  rich  and 
deep  in  tone,  sometimes  of  structure  just 
a  little  thing  giving  sounds  like  low  notes 
on  light  wires  and  in  every  shade  of  tone, 
but  which,  while  not  always  strictly  in 
concord,  are  rich  and  harmonious  as  a 


whole.  The  music  of  the  bells  Is  a  fea- 
ture of  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
in  Moscow. 

Of  the  gates  that  enter  the  Kremlin, 
the  one  called  "Holy"  is  looked  upon 
with  great  interest  by  visitors.  It  is  told 
that  Napoleon  entered  the  Kremlin  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  when  he  came 
and  looked  out  of  this  gate,  he  was  smit- 
ten with  great  fear  and  turned  back  dis- 
heartened. Whoever  passes  through 
dofifs  his  hat  reverently.  If  he  neglects 
to  do  so  there  are  those  on  guard  who 
will  remind  him  of  the  oversight.     It  is 
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told  of  a  smart  American — One  of  th^ 
kind  who  misrepresent  America  abroad— 
who  did  not  propose  to  take  his  hat  off 
for  any  such  nonsense.  He  was  poUtely 
reminded  of  the  omission  by  the  attend- 
ant at  the  gate,  but  still  persisted.  Did 
the  guard  immediately  make  a  great 
noise  and  arrest  him  with  much  Russian 
bluster  and  hale  him  before  some  mighty 
magistrate,  as  would  have  been  done  to  a 
violator  of  municipal  rules  in  free  Amer- 
ica? Not  so,  he  simply  smashed  the  of- 
fending tile  by  a  deft  swinging  blow 
with  a  convenient  club  and  allowed  the 
ex-wearer  to  proceed  in  such  reverential 
mood  as  he  might  then  possess. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  like  a  great, 
irregular  spider's  web.  From  the  Krem- 
lin run  radiating  streets  and  about  it 
circle  boulevards  wdiere  splendid  wealth 
and  abject  poverty  exist  side  by  side. 
Through  this  web,  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  flows  the  river  Moskva. 

The  Russian  is  particularly  soft  spoken 
and  courteous  in  all  shades  of  society — ' 
at  least  until  you  get  down  to  the 
drosky  driver,  who  does  not  count,  as 
he  is  a  creation  by  himself,  like  the  Bed- 
ouin of  Palestine  and  the  donkey-boy  of 
Cairo. 

The  much-maligned  Russian  police  are 
not  extra  officious  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.     I  had  letters  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  de- 
layed presenting  them.     I  also  postponed 
asking    for    a    permit    to    photograph — 
which  I  was  told  would 
be  necessary — until  too 
late  to  have  it  made  out 
before     departing     for 
Moscow.    As,  however, 
it  seemed  necessary  for 
me     to     make     certain 
photographs,  whether  I 
had  a  permit  or  no,  I 
v.-as  given  certain  sug- 
gestions    as     to     what 
would  be  best  to  do  in 
case    any     officer     felt 
called     upon    to    make 
himself     specially     ob- 
noxious— the  advice  be- 
ing based  upon  the  as- 
sumotinn  that  the  Rii"^- 


sian  police,  like  the  police  of  some  other 
countries,  are  human  and  open  to  ex- 
planations  of   a    substantial   character— 
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but  I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  this 
theory  in  practice.  Once,  within  the 
walls'  of  the  Kremlin,  I  was  somewhat 
open  in  making  a  picture  of  St.  Savior.'s, 
thinking  at  the  time  I  was  outside  the 
prohibited  grounds.  The  Kremlin  is  not 
only  sacred  ground,  but  a  fortress  as 
well ;  so  when  I  saw  an  officer  approach- 
ing and  eveing  my  camera  suspiciously, 
I  felt  that  retribution  was  coming.  But 
his  air  was  apologetic  when  he  pointed 
to  the  camera  and  then  to  me  and  then 
made  as  if  to  scribble  on  an  imaginary 
piece  of  paper,  which  I  understood  as 
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asking  if  I  had  tlie  necessary  permit.  I 
shook  m}'  head  and  shrugged  my  should- 
ers deprecatingly.  I  could  make  no  de- 
fense. Did  this  minion  of  an  iniquitous 
despotism  howl  and  jump  on  me  and 
run  me  off  to  a  dungeon? 

Not   at   all.     He   seemed    reallv   sorrv 


The  Holy  Gate. 

when  he  explained,  still  in  pantomime 
with  much  pointing  and  nodding  of  head, 
that  I  was  not  permitted  to  photograph 
just  there,  but  that  I  might  do  so  freely 
outside  the  walls.  And  he  w^ent  with 
me  showing  me  the  gate,  and  giving  me 
to  understand  with  many  a  bow  and 
friendly  smile,  that  anywhere  out  there 
is  would  be  all  right.  Fancy  what  a 
New  York  policeman  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances. 

Later,  when  I  received  my  permit  in 
due  form  and  had  it  explained  to  me,  it 
appeared  that  the  only  prohibition  was 
the  taking  of  fortifications  (which  all 
nations  prohibit),  the  taking  of  sacred 
places  (which  was  a  becoming  concession 
to   religious   faith),   and  that  no  tripod 


or  platform  might  be  erected  in  the 
public  streets  to  unnecessarily  obstruct 
traffic. 

We  had  a  most  intelligent  guide,  a  pro- 
fessor, as  I  understood,  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  Moscow,  wdio  added  to  his  in- 
come at  certain  times,  by  acting  as  guide 
and  interpreter,  a  calling  which 
^  there  seemed  to  be  considered  as 
quite  a  distinguished  and  honorable 
one.  He  was  of  English  descent 
and,  as  a  doubtful  subject,  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Russia  during  the 
Crimean  war,  but  returned  after 
peace  was  established.  By  nature 
and  training  he  was  broad  and  lib- 
eral minded  and  could  judge  fairly. 
In  his  mind  the  middle-class  Rus- 
sians were  as  refined  and  intelligent 
as  any  people  of  the  same  class  of 
any  country,  while  among  the  upper 
classes  would  be  found  the  most  cul- 
tivated— and  particularly  among  the 
high-class  women — the  best  educat- 
ed people  of  any  nation.  To  be  sure 
there  was  ignorance  in  the  lower 
classes  which  were  hardly  yet  free 
from  the  yoke  of  serfdom  under 
which  they  had  existed  so  long,  but 
the  czar  and  the  might}-  power  he 
represented  were  doing  all  things 
possible  to  educate  and  elevate  the 
masses,  and  while  crimes  were  pun- 
ished quickl}'  and  with  an  unyield- 
ing hand,  it  was  not  more  severe 
than  was  meted  out  by  other  civilized 
nations  for  like  offences,  while  the  rights 
of  all  were  assured  by  laws  that  were 
eminently  just,  and  which  could  be  in- 
voked by  the  most  humble. 

Moscow  is  the  greatest  manufacturing 
town  of  Russia,  noted  for  its  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  its  china  and  glass- 
ware, its  rich  cloths  and  silks  and  fine 
woolens.  It  has  splendid  bazaars  through 
which  run  glass-covered  arcades  like 
streets  through  a  town,  and  with  indi- 
vidual stores  where  are  displayed  every 
conceivable  kind  of  fancy  goods,  jewelry 
and  bric-a-brac.  A  thousand  different 
firms,  it  is  said,  are  doing  business  in 
the  principal  one  of  these  great  beehives. 


A    Cat  Tale 
By  EMMA  ELLIS  CONWAY 

]HERE  was  no  evading  the 
issue,  that  Nails  was  a 
tough  proposition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  hered- 
itary environments  had 
never  been  very  condu- 
cive of  genteel  behavior. 

Having  been  born  an  alley  cat,  and 
brought  up  in  a  hardware  store,  in  the 
suburban  town  of  Washout,  his  lines 
may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  some 
pretty  hard  places. 

But  Nails  was  a  born  adventurer,  and, 
incidentally,  a  pioneer  pugilist  of  deep- 
est dye,  and  he  savagely  looked  the  part. 

Previous  to  his  advent  at  McCarty's 
the  annals  of  his  past  history  had  been 
a  blank :  but  so  far  as  surface  indica- 
tion could  be  trusted,  he  had  evidently 
descended  from  a  direct  line  of  fight- 
ers. 

He  had  peremptorily  introduced  him- 
self one  day  at  McCarty's,  at  the  same 
time  rudely  interrupting  a  ribald  flow  of 
gossip  among  the  loafers,  by  tumbling 
into  their  midst,  emitting  a  fierce  round 
of  hisses  and  growls,  and  disappearing 
behind  the  nail  kegs. 

There  was  a  simultaneous  scattering 
of  men  and  kegs,  and  numerous  oaths 
and  ejaculations  of  surprise. 

Tn  the  street  could  be  heard  the  yelps 
of  some  half  dozen  disappointed  town 
curs,  intermingled  with  the  shouts  of 
i.bout  as  many  ragged  street  gamins. 

"Hi  dere  kids— 'ere  'e  is !  Butt  in  dere, 


Tacks,  and  hike  de  culpert  oaut,"  shout- 
ed a  tow-headed  youngster,  as  gamins 
and  dogs  rushed  pell-mell  into  McCar- 
ty's store,  in  quest  of  their  coveted 
booty.  "  'Ere  Tacks — sic  'im,  Tacks ! 
dere  'e  goes  ferninst  de  nail  keg — ye've 
treed  'im  noaw !"  And  with  every  faculty 
attuned  to  vigor,  men,  boys,  and  dogs 
set  boisterously  to  w^ork,  to  unearth  the 
intruder. 

"Be  th'  love  iv  mar-rcy!  an  phwat  is 
th'  loikes  of  ve's  o-od  to  an-ny  how?" 
inquired  Mrs.  McCarty,  as  she  came 
wonderingly  forward,  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  attracted  from  her  abode  in  the 
rear,  by  the  unusual  commotion  in 
front. 

"An'  ees  it  ra-ats,  ye  byes  is  afther?'' 

"Rats,  nothin' !  wors'n  rats — cats  !" 
promptly  explamed  the  foremost  urchin, 
who  had  unconsciously  struck  the  key- 
note to  Mrs.  McCarty's  pet  hobby.  "Ca- 
ats — cats !"  she  fairly  shrieked,  "by  all 
th'  po-owers  that  be !  Hoike  outen  this 
yesilves,  ye  bloomin'  ijots — th'  who-ole 
kit  an'  bilin'  iv  ye's — bay  gone,  Oi  soy! 
Ees  th'  who'o?e  pile  of  ye  spalpeens  af- 
ther wan  po-ore  lettle  inoffinsive  defince- 
less  cat?" 

"Have  ye  lo-ost  a-all  ye're  gumshum, 
not  to  say  dacency,  McCarty,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  indignantly  toward  her 
husband,   "to  let    sich    div-vle-nie-care 
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riff-raff  as  this,  tak'  th'  pla-ace?  Hoike 
thim  out,  th'  la-astin'  wan  iv  thim,  Oi 
say !" 

McCarty  had  long  since  learned, 
through  a  much  enduring  domesticity, 
that  obedience  was  far  the  better  part 
of  discussion,  and  so  the  place  was  soon 
clear  of  the  unwelcome  visitors;  and  af- 
ter a  thorough  search,  among  the  nail 
kegs,  Mrs.  j\IcCart_v  had  discovered  a 
very  dilapidated,  and  disreputable  looking 
young  yellow  cat,  crouching  aggressive- 
ly in  a  remote  corner,  with  his  green 
eyes  gleaming  like  headlights  upon  a 
dark  night. 

Seeing,  as  he  thought,  another  one  of 
his  tormenters — up  went  his  back,  and 
his  tail  immediately  assumed  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  a  young  Christmas 
tree,  while  he  sent  forth  another  con- 
tinuous performance  of  the  vindictive 
hisses  and  yowls,  that  had  so  discon- 
certed the  loafers. 

"Ye  po-ore  little  kitty  cat !  an'  ees  it 
an  intarnal  convo-olshun  ye're  havin'  an' 
no-o  wo-onder?  Faith,  an'  th'  loikes  iv  a 
do-og  na-amed  Tacks'll  niver  have  th' 
plisure  iv  chewin'  ye  o-op !  Ye  kin  tell 
'em — if  an-ny  wan  sh'd  ax  ye — that 
yoore  na-ame  is  Nails,  and  ye're  a  cor- 
rker  fr-from  Cor-rk  to  dafind  ye  her-re 
afther — albeit  ye  shure  look  intoirely  a- 
able  to  dafind  yersilf  at  prisint — but  co- 
ome  a-along  ho-oney — an'  div-vle  a  bit 
shall  ye  bay  hur-rt  nor-r  sca-arcely  no- 
tayced !" 

Mrs.  McCarty's  tongue  reminded  one 
of  the  Niagara  pouring  itself  into  a  tea- 
cup, so  intense  was  its  volubility,  when 
inspired  by  the  elixir  of  enthusiasm ; 
but  her  kindness  of  heart  emanated  from 
that  of  most  vigorously  championing  the 
cause  of  the  down-trodden  wherever 
found. 

Nails,  hearing  himself  kindly  spoken 
to.  vibrated,  with  a  reluctance  begotten 
of  experience,  between  conflicting  hope 
and  despair  for  awhile,  and,  though  still 
vigilant  of  eye,  and  tense  of  muscle,  he 
condescended  to  indulge  in  a  "lettle  bith 
of  so-omethiii'  to  ate,"  still  later  on. 
when  relations  had  been  estiblislied  up- 
on a  prooer  basis. 

And  thus  Nails  was  installed,  as  a 
permanent  fixture  at  McCarty's. 


"An'  phwat  ye  wa-ant  wid  th'  cra- 
chure  ar-round,  is  mor'ner  Oi  kin  see ; 

he's  o-ogly  as  th'  dickens,  an'  not  wort 
a  cint,  an'  ort  to  bay  kilt — begorry!" 

McCarty  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing himself  so  freely  upon  subjects 
that  he  knew  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  wife's  opinion,  but  his  powers  of 
resistance  proved  inadequate  at  times, 
and  he  occasionally  spoke  unwarily. 

"It's  been  me  obsarva-ation,  ^IcCarty, 
that  payple  in  glass  houses  sh'd  niver 
trow  stones !  If  ye  wa-as  co-ondemned 
on  yoore  wort,  an'  yoore  looks,  ye'd  bay 
hung  befor-re  noight !" 

Mrs.  McCarty  had  long  since  given 
herself  the  habit  of  not  mincing  matters 
with  her  husband ;  and  when  she  hurled 
her  quotations  for  his  moral  improve- 
ment at  him,  and  stood  by  her  guns  with 
that  stern  magisterial  air,  that  she  was 
wont  to  assume,  when  in  a  gladiatorial 
contest,  so  to  speak,  with  her  unworthy 
companion,  he  invariably  dodged. 

And  thus,  magnanimously  championed 
Nails,  remained  an  habitue  among  the 
nail  kegs.  And,  be  it  said  to  his  credit, 
he  had  one,  though  only  one,  redeeming 
trait  of  character ;  he  was  the  prize  rat 
catcher  of  the  town.  Killing  rats,  was 
right  in  line  with  Nails'  special  predilec- 
tion ;  he  was  naturally  averse  to  people 
and  things,  and  it  delighted  him  to  the 
limit  to  put  to  ignominious  flight  all  well 
groomed  cats,  that  had  the  appearance  of 
being  "born  to  the  purple." 

Since  he  had  grown  in  strength  and 
experience,  the  dogs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  fought  shy  of  McCarty's. 

Tacks  had  encoimtered  him  once  too 
often,  to  that  canine's  everlasting  dis- 
comfiture, since  he  now  had  only  a  dog's- 
eye  view  of  the  world  at  large  through 
one  peeper. 

If  there  were  any  dogs  in  Washout 
that  Nails  had  not  "licked."  they  were 
such  as  he  had  never  seen ;  however,  he 
had  encountered  numerous  and  hair- 
breadth escapades,  which  McCarty  de- 
clared were  legion. 

Once,  when  risking  his  life  and  limb 
to  catch  a  mouse,  he  had  smashed  his 
record  by  tumbling  into  a  keg  of  var- 
nish instead,  and  for  six  weeks  he  slunk 
among  the  nail  kegs,  bristling  like  a  ver- 
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itable  porcupine.  Afterward,  when  he 
had  shed  his  ignominious  coat  of  var- 
nish, he  mistook  a  cloth,  thrown  hghtly 
over  a  barrel  of  kerosene,  for  a  nice 
place  on  which  to  take  a  nap,  and  the 
ducking  he  received  would  easily  have 
finished  any  other  feline. 

"An'  a  moighty  foine  toime  'twould 
bay  t'  tetch  a  ma-atch  to  'im,"  McCar- 
ty  had  ventured,  not  forgetting  to  dodge. 

"But  a  sthill  bether  toime  to  shut  yo- 
oure  mout — an'  there  ye  ar-re,  McCar- 
ty !  Troth,  but  thot's  ye  to  a  dhot !  Kick- 
in'  payple  afther  they're  daown  a-alr- 
ready!  Shure  an'  ye  -Lvo-ould  don  yoore 
gla-ad  rags  thin !"  responded  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carty  with  matchless  presence  of  mind. 

"An'    thot's    yesilf    to    anither   dhot — 
talkin'  loike  an  expriss  thrain,  thot  do- 
ont  aven  tak'  th'  toime  to  sthop  at  th 
sta-ations !   Go  awn  no-ow !     Go     awn. 
Missus   McCarty !   yoore     speerits  ar-re 


about  nor-rmal  this  marrning  Oi  see, — 
bad  'cess  to  'em!"  (McCarty  rarely  ever 
held  out  so  long  in  argument.) 

"Which  not  ho-oldin'  yoore  tongue, 
an'  strooglin'  f'r  th'  la-ast  worrud — but 
widout  a-va-ail — is  not  a  lo-st  ar-rt  wid 
yersilf,  McCarty.  Yoore  not  figgerin' 
on  thdroppin'  out  iv  th'  ra-anks  as  yet 
Oi  see,"  unhesitatingly  scored  Mrs. 
McCarty,  exemplifying,  as  usual,  her 
ability  to  effectively  silence  McCarty,  on 
all  points  that  intruded  themselves  for 
discussion. 

In  point  of  fact,  Dennis  McCarty  rare- 
ly ever  adopted  declamatory  measures  in 
differing  from  his  wife,  who  stood  al- 
most six  feet  of  brawn  and  muscle  in 
her  stocking  feet,  while  he  was  small  of 
stature,  with  a  disconsolate  little  droop 
to  his  figure;  and  albeit  the  cat  subject 
was  not  often  mentioned  between  them, 
he  occasionally,  unthoughtedly  let  fall 
hints  of  his  unspeakable  antipathy  to 
Nails,  and  Mrs.  McCarty  had  on  such 
occasions,  responded  with  such  choice 
venom,  that  he  had  learned  that  the  only 
way  to  hold  his  own,  (he  never  even 
dreamed  of  over-reaching  her)  was  to 
employ  methods  of  rare  and  sinister  di- 
plomacy. 

For  years  he  had  been  devising  ways 
and  means  by  which  he  could  rid  the 
store  of  Nails. 

"Th'  miscraent's  bin  kilt  a  noomber  iv 
toimes  alreathdy, — he's  too  ma-ane  to 
doie!" 

"Oi'l  tell  ye  a  little  sacrit,  Tim.  an' 
if  ye  give  me  away  to  me  ould  leddy, 
mav  Hivin  forgive  ve,  forr  Oi  niver 
will!" 

McCarty  was  smoking  his  pipe     and 
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indulging-  in  a  bit  of  friendly  gossip  with 
his  neighbor,  Tim  Brogan. 

"It's  no  wan  but  mesilf  thot'll  kape  it 
betther,  McCarthy ;  Tim  Brogan  is  niver 
th'  mon  to  bethra-ay  a  fr-riend."  And 
Tim  nodded  and  winked  assuringly. 

"Faith  an'  it's  loike  this" — continued 
McCarty, — "Pat  Cronin  has  a  coob  bear, 
thot  he  cla-aims  can  lick  the  nether 
gar-rment  offen  anny  thing  in  the  baste 
loine,  in  the  town  or  anny  wha-ares  ilse, 
be  jabers !  He's  thride  a-all  th'  do-ogs 
an'  got  'em  bate  a  blo-ock — so  he  sez. 

"Last  noight,  sez  Oi :  'Oi've  a  cat  at 
my  pla-ace  thot'll  make  yoore  coob  wisht 
he'd  niver  bin  borrun,'  sez  Oi — an'  Oi 
ha-ave,  an'  ye  know  it,  Tim !  'Good !  sez 
he,  'fech  awn  th'  cat  an'  give  'im  th' 
chants,  wich  is  sa-ayin'  a  good  dale' — 
sez  he.  So  we've  bin  advoortizin'  th' 
contist,  on  th'  sub-rosy — ye  moined,  to 
tak'  pla-ace  to-morry  noight,  in  the  hall 
overr  Tom  and  Jerry's  pla-ace,  an' 
blissed  be  th'  day,  or  noight  eayther  as 
to  thot,  whin  th'  coob  licks  thot  Nails 
cat  of  Rosy  McCarty's. 

Shure  and  'twould  bay  no  gr-rate  loss 
if  he  knocked  'im  ploom  out,  on  th' 
firrust  round  an'  wid  honors !"  And  the 
two  old  cronies  nudged  each  other,  and 
joined  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  intima- 
tion of  the  bear's  triumphant  victory. 

"Shure,  Moike!"  said  Tim.  as  he  rose 
to  go,  now  yoore  torkin'  beesness,  an' 
Oi'll  bay  awn  ha-nds  airly,  to  see  th' 
spo-ort  begin,  an'  luck  to  ye — an'  th* 
coob!"  And  Tim  Brogan  went  on  his 
way,  still  chuckling  gleefully  to  himself. 

"An'  ees  it  th'loikes  of  McCarty— 
th'  dirthy  blaggard,  that  dra-ams  he  can 
mislade  an  innocint  cat,  an'  decave  an 
honest  woman  loike  mesilf!"  Solilo- 
quized Mrs.  McCarty  from  her  involun- 
tary place  of  concealment  in  the  next 
room. 

Hearing  "me  ould  leddy"  in  discus- 
sion while  passing  had  sharpened  her 
ears,  and  she  had  paused  long  enough  to 
hear  McCarty's  plot  to  match  Nails 
against  Pat  Cronin's  pet  cub. 

""Th'  div-vle  an'  Tom  Walker!  An' 
woold  he  ma-atch  thot  cat  aga-ainst  a 
bear?  Howly  shmoke!  But  Rosy  Mc- 
Carty'll  umpire  thot  ga-ame  an'  widout 
no  fooUn'  eavther.       Faaith  an'  confu- 


sion—a bear!  Glory  be!  an'  Oi  don't 
know  how  big  th'  brrute  is,  but  Oi'm 
bettin'  th'  odds  aga-ainst  'im,  tin  to  v.an 
in  fa-avor  iv  th'  cat,  awn  gineral  pr- 
rincipals!  'Blissed  be  th'  day  when  th' 
coob  licks  thot  cat,'  indade !"  snorted 
Mrs.  McCarty,  waxing  warm  in  her  in- 
dignation, as  she  thought  of  McCarty's 
last  remark  to  Pat  Cronin — "jist  ye  wa- 
atch  my  smoke — thin  ye'll  raymimber 
me,  Misther  McCarty!  an'  sorra  bay 
thot  day,  an'  more's  th'  pity!" 

It  was  a  noisy  and  expectant  crowd 
that  gathered  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 
night  to  witness  a  fight  between  a  cat 
and  a  bear.  To  this  end,  and  according 
to  agreement.  McCarty  was  on  hand 
with  Nails,  having  decoyed  him  into  a 
box,  over  which  he  had  nailed  some 
slats ;  and  presently  Pat  Cronin 
dropped  in  with  his  bear  and  the  fun  be- 
gan. 

Nails,  on  being  released  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  glanced  furtively  about,  and 
took  note  of  his  surroundings.  Finding 
himself  confronted  by  a  formidable  look- 
ing black  object,  about  six  times  his 
own  size,  a  kind  of  rage  seized  him,  and 
he  instantly  flew  into  the  aggressive  at- 
titude, heretofore  described,  steadily 
faced  his  antagonist,  who  uttered  a  few 
low  growls,  and  sounded  a  long  and 
menacing  ultimatum  of  war.  With  a 
rebellion  of  spirit  so  habitual  with  him. 
Nails  did  not  wait  for  a  signal  to  begin 
operations,  but  annihilating  distance  by 
one  mighty  bound,  he  pounced  upon  the 
small  edition  of  Mr.  Bruin,  with  the  fury 
of  a  tiger. 

For  the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  there 
was  a  rotary  movement  of  two  dark  ob- 
jects, accompanied  by  a  roundelay  of 
prolonged  and  furious  growls ;  and  if 
the  spectators  were  expecting  to  see  fur 
fly,  they  were  in  no  wise  disappointed. 

If  Pat  Cronin's  bear  had  ever  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  a  pugilist,  or 
even  akin  to  one,  he  was  having  the 
wind  most  vigorously  taken  out  of  his 
sails  now. 

He  was  so  stunned  by  the  fierce  and 
unexpected  onslaught,  that  he  had  no 
time  to  collect  himself  for  defence,  and 
soon  began  putting  up  a  series  of  pit!- 
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ful    howls,    that   clearly   meant   that   he 
had  gotten  enough. 

His  master  was  very  judiciously  go- 
ing to  his  rescue,  when  the  door  was 
quickly  flung  open,  and  McCarty's  wife 
stepped  forth  like  a  grenadier,  and  stood 
silently  marshalling  her  forces  for  a 
moment,  presenting  a  tableau  not  down 
on  the  official  programme  for  the  even- 
ing's entertainment. 

But  there  were  times,  and  this  was  one 
of  them,  when  Rosy  McCarty's  silence 
could  be  said  to  express  volumes. 

Notwithstanding  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  had  rapidly  descended  to  the 
point  of  frigidity,  the  bewildered  crowd 
were  distinctly  conscious  of  invisible 
electrical  currents  radiating  from  the 
point  where  she  stood,  mentally  taking 
stock,  so  to  speak,  of  the  situation. 

But  remaining  silent  for  any  great 
period  of  duration,  was  not  one  of  Mrs. 
McCarty's  accomplishments,  and  her 
power  of  speech  soon  asserted  itself. 

"Schapegra-aces !  Schapegra-aces !" 
she  burst  forth  in  a  high  tragedy  tone — 
"th'  la-ast  div-vle  iv  ye!  An'  ees  it 
throoble  ye're  a-all  ahuntin'?"  Then 
turning  to  McCarty.  who,  under  the 
shadow  of  impending  danger  had 
slouched  back  in  a  teeth-chattering  sort 
of  wav,  she  grasped  him  by  the  coat  col- 
lar with  a  Spartan  like  vigor,  and  as  she 
raised  him  slightly  off  his  feet,  and 
shook  him,  very  much  as  Nails  would  a 
rat,  she  poured  out  a  fusillade  of  wrath 
upon  his  unresisting  anatomy. 

"Dinnis  McCar-rty,"  she  fairly  hissed 

"thot  cat  ha-as  somethin'  ye  nivcr  had 

—an'  more's  the  pity— Gr-r-it !   an'  no 


toime'U  iver  di'im  th'  glo-ory  iv  it,  this 
soide  of  th'  cra-ack  iv  doom ! 

"Och !  but  ye'll  pa'alc  before  it  a 
manny  iv  anither  toime  aga-ain  air-ready, 
d'ye  moind  that  sa-ame  me  hearty?" 

"McCarty,"  she  went  on,  in  good  set 
tones,  that  gained  momentum  as  they 
waxed  warmer,  "ye  was  coot  out  f'r  a 
mo-onkey,  but  ye  was  bor-run  a  pl-lum 
fool  an'  thot's  no-o  loie !  But  if  ye  iver 
raypate  anither  ca-aper  loike  th'  prisint 
wan,  may  th'  Hivinly  Saints  pr-resarve 
ye — an'  no-ow  kin  ye  bay  good?" 

And  having  thus  summarily  divested 
herself  of  her  feelings,  Mrs.  McCarty 
made  her  triumphant  exit,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  her  notorious  protege. 

"It's  no  use,  byes !"  said  McCarty,  de- 
jectedly shaking  his  head,  after  he  had, 
in  a  measure  pulled  himself  together, 
"Oi'll  gi-ive  it  oop — thot  Rosy  McCarty 
— she  thot  ees  me  own  woife — she  share 
jar-rs  upoon  me  sinsibilities,  with  her-r 
ineggaustable  fu-und  iv  rejinder! 

"She  7vcel  no-ot  convarse — faith  an' 
she'd  boorsf,  if  she  co-ould  no-ot  har- 
rangue !" 

Seeing  the  comprehensive  little  smiles 
that  involuntarily  went  the  rounds,  upon 
the  faces  of  his  companions,  McCarty 
continued:  "Thot  co-ondemned  woman, 
would  r-rush  in  wha-are  anny  wan,  but 
a  lu-unatic  wou-uld  hessitate  to  enter — 
but,  if  she,  an'  thot  Nails  cat,  iver  rap- 
pate  anither  ca-aper  th'  countaypar-rt  of 
•  this  won — Oi'l  bay  gee-whizzled  t'  gol 
dinged  if  Oi  don't  sue  them  both  f'r  br- 
reech  iv  promises  to  kape  the  peaces,  an* 
mav  th'  div-vle  tak'  th'  two  iv  thim!" 


THANKSGIVING 


By  BERTA  K.  BROWN 


Nothing  that  now  is,  is  lasting, 
Save  love  that  endures  to  the  end ; 

So,  no  matter  what  evil  forecasting, 
One  thing  is  not  lost— a  true  friend. 


Then  with  joy  I  wait  for  the  reaping, 
At  longest  the  time  is  not  long ; 

The  sowing  may  sometimes  be  weeping, 
But  the  harvest  a  Thanksgiving  song. 


ONLY   A   BABY'S   CHAIR 


By  ELEANOR  MAY  ROGERS 


,0ARSE  and  common  hu- 
manity crowded  the 
rooms,  the  doors,  and  the 
pavement  surrounding-  a 
down-town  auction  house. 
Pushing  and  shoving-, 
grunting  and  groaning,  frowning  and 
sneering,  the  people  selfishly  sought  van- 
tage ground  where  they  might  the  bet- 
ter observe  the  goods  on  sale ;  or,  where 
they  might  the  better  have  opportrnity 
to  bid  on  some  objects  of  special  inter- 
est to  them  individually. 

The  auctioneer  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness during  all  of  the  years  of  a  l<;ng 
life.  He  was  upwards  of  sixtv  y23i-s 
of  age,  but  burly  and  strong,  albeit  gray 
and  somewhat  wrinkled.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  safe  thing  to  wager  that 
there  could  be  no  heart  nor  sign  of  sen- 
timent nor  kindliness  of  feeling,  back  of 
that  face  of  his,  which  was  cunning  and 
hard,  grasping  and  worldly.  He  was 
looking  over  his  crowd,  studying  them 
and  making  ready  to  direct  his  witti- 
cisms or  arguments  towards  those  who 
might  be  the  most  susceptible,  accord- 


ing to  the  judgment  which  had  been  de- 
veloped by  ripe  experience  in  auction- 
eering. 

In  the  motley  crowd  there  was  a  sad- 
looking  woman.  Her  cheeks  were 
pale ;  and  the  redness  of  her  eyes  indi- 
cated weeping  overmuch.  She  wore  a 
calico  gown ;  old  and  faded.  Any  man 
of  the  world  who  might  respectfully  gaze 
for  more  than  a  minute  into  the  face 
and  eyes  which  were  almost  wholly  con- 
cealed by  her  sun  bonnet,  would  .read  in 
those  eyes  and  in  that  profile,  tenderness 
and  delicacy;  refinement  and  culture. 

Maybe  she  was  a  mother;  maybe  she 
is  a  mother.  But,  although  she  is  now 
in  middle  life,  one  can  readily  see  that 
she  once  had  a  home ;  a  home  in  girl- 
hood, with  a  mother  who  cared  for  and 
nurtured  her  with  tenderness  and  great 
loving  kindness.  In  her  sad  face  there 
was  that  which  made  one  think  of  her 
as  in  childhood,  rather  than  as  one  in 
suffering  womanhood. 

She  stood  alongside  of  a  small  lot  of 
old  worn-out  furniture.  It  had  once 
belonged  to  her;  but  it  was  now  to  be 
sold  for  debt.  The  auctioneer  looked 
at  her  several  times ;  looked  at  her  very 
hard,  as  he  disposed  of  the  goods.  The 
old  bureau  went  to  one  buyer.  The 
easy  rocker  went  to  another.  The  bed- 
stead was  sold  to  another.  Piece  by 
piece  her  cheap  but  only  possessions 
were  sold ;  and  she  sighed  as  she  wit- 
nessed their  everlasting  diappearance. 
Every  stick  had  a  history  of  some  kind ; 
every  article  was  in  some  way  endeared 
to  her. 

Finally  the  auctioneer  lifted  up  a 
child's  high  chair.  It  was  old ;  and  it 
was  rickety.  It  was  scarce  worth  of- 
fering for  sale.  As  the  auctioneer  held 
it  up,  everybody  laughed ;  everybody  but 
the  auctioneer.  He  had  glanced  at 
the  woman  as  each  piece  had  been  sold, 
and  he  had  witnessed  something  of  her 
emotions  every  time.  As  he  lifted  up 
this  little  chair,  he  glanced  at  her;  and 
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he  saw  tears  glistening^     on  cheeks  as 
white  as  the  cheeks  of  the  dead. 

Nobody  noticed  his  glance.  There- 
fore, nobody  knew  why  he  coughed,  and 
tried  to  gulp  down  a  lump  in  his  throat. 
Nobody  knew  why  that  always  hard  and 
harsh  voice  grew  soft  and  gentle.  He 
saw  those  tears,  and  they  made  him 
think  of  a  little  high  chair  at  his  own 
home ;  a  chair  that  had  been  filled  with 
dimpled  legs  and  arms ;  a  little  chair 
that  had  rosy  cheeks  in  it,  and  bright 
eyes ;  a  little  chair  whence  came  all  the 
crowing  and  laughter  that  had  made  his 
home  a  home  indeed. 

The  crowd  didn't  know  it.  But,  the 
little  chair  at  the  home  of  the  auction- 
eer was  empty  now.  The  two  little 
hands  that  went  out  to  meet  "Papa," 
with  a  baby  laugh  that  was  sweetest  mu- 
sic that  ever  was  heard  by  him,  were 
gone.  No  wonder  his  voice  softened. 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  piteous 
looks  of  the  pale-faced  woman ;  knew 
that  to  her  that  little  high  chair  was 
more  precious  than  if  it  had  been  made 
of  finest  gold  from  Ophir,  and  studded 
with  diamonds  and  precious  gems  from 
every  land ;  for  it  was  glittering  in  her 
heart  with  jewels  of  memory ;  memory 
of  home,  husband  and  baby ;  angel  baby. 

Thinking  of  his  own  home,  he  could 
see  as  she  saw,  in  memory,  the  dimpled 
little  cherub  which  once  had  sat  en- 
throned there ;  could  see  the  little  fist 
grasping  the  rattle-box  and  pounding 
the  arms  of  the  chair  full  of  those  nicks ; 
could  see  the  restless  little  feet  and  legs 
that  rubbed  all  of  the  paint  off  of  the 
seat  and  foot-rest ;  could  hear  the 
laughing  and  cooing  in  care-free  glee ; 
and  now  his  empty  chair  at  home  made 
him  understand  how  she  loved  that  emp- 
ty chair  in  the  old  auction  house,  and 
why  those  tears  were  flowing  silently 
under  the  shadows  of  the  old  sun-bon- 
net. 

Because  there  was  an  aching  void  in 
his  own  heart ;  he  knew  how  the  heart 
of  that  friendless  sad  woman  was  ach- 
ing. Before  he  knew  or  realized  it, 
he  was  thinking  out  loud  to  the  crowd : 

"The  days  come,  and  the  days  go ;  but 
there  is  no  happiness  in  them.  Baby's 
g-one-       There  is  no  one  to  dress  in  the 


morning ;  and  no  one  to  put  in  the  high 
chair.  The  table  is  deserted  as  a  cem- 
etery. Then,  there  is  nobody  to  put  to 
bed  at  night;  nobody  to  say:  "Nov/  I 
lay  me."  Baby's  gone.  I've  an  emp- 
ty home,  because  I've  empty  arms  and 
an  empty  heart.  Baby's  gone.  What 
am  I  bid  for  this  baby's  chair?" 

"Ten  cents,"  said  one.  "Fifteen 
cents,"  said  another.  And  tlie  bidding 
went  up  to  thirty  cents,  and  there  it 
stopped. 

"Sold  to  that  little  lady  right  there 
for  fifty  cents,"  said  the  auctioneer,  as 
he  gave  from  his  own  pocket  a  half 
dollar  to  the  clerk ;  and  immediately 
handed  the  chair  to  the  pale-faced  wom- 
an. 
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She  clasped  it  in  her  arms,  and  the 
crowd  stood  back  respectfully,  for  now 
they  all  saw  the  tears  streaming-  down 
her  cheeks.  Turning-  towards  the  auc- 
tioneer, she  tried  to  utter  her  thanks, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the,  bluff  old  fel- 
low, who  had  recovered  himself,  and 
was  ag-ain  the  auctioneer: 

"Not  a  word,  madam  ;  not  a  word.  I 
know  all  about  it.  This  is  an  auction 
store,  not  a  tear  factory.  Good-bye. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  much 
am  I  offered  for  this  — ? 

And  he  went  on  selling  the  goods  in 
hand,  as  though  nothing  had  happened 


out  of  the  ordinary.  But,  that  after- 
noon, the  wife  of  the  auctioneer  found 
the  pale-faced  woman,  and  took  her 
home.  Soon  after  she  became  the 
housekeeper  of  a  large  mansion.-  The  wife 
of  the  auctioneer  and  she  were  great 
friends  ever  afterward ;  because,  that 
one  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,  bound  them  together. 
Each  one  of  them  had  an  empty  high 
chair ;  and  their  hearts  were  linked  to- 
gether. All  the  world  might  not  know ; 
but  they  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
words : 
"Baby's  gone!" 


A  MODERN  PUSH-MA-TA-HA. 


By  A.  A.  POWE 


HE  first  act  of  Pnsh-ma-ta- 
ha  upon  his  return  to  the 
reservation  from  the  Chil- 
icco  Indian  Training 
School,  where,  for  four 
weary  years  he  had  been 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  enforced 
civilization,  was  to  discard  his  natty 
cadet  uniform  of  gray,  and  with  a  clean 
slieet  begirt  about  his  loins,  be  betook 
himself  to  the  Post  trader's  store,  and 
there  pledged  his  next  quarterly  annui- 
ty to  pay  for  a  blanket  of  many  colors,  a 
Mexican  saddle  with  many  trimmings, 
an  improved  Winchester  rifle  and  belt 
full  of  cartridges.  ^^'ith  these  he  re- 
turned to  the  lodge  of  his  father,  where 
he  proceeded  to  forget  the  useless  knowl- 
edge that  had  been  forced  upon  him 
the  while  letting  his  glossy  locks,  which 
had  been  shorn  at  the  school,  grow  long 
once  more. 

In  an  earlier  day  before  the  Indian 
Police,  acting  on  an  order  emanating 
from  the  office  of  the  Agent  at  Paw- 
hus-ka,  had  spirited  him  away  to  the 
Government  Training  School  at  Chilic- 
00,  Push-ma-ta-ha  had  given  promise  of 
becoming  a  leader  and  a  great  man  in 
his  tribe,  for  besides  being  a  direct  de- 


scendant of  a  long  line  of  chiefs,  he  had 
at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen  acquired  a 
reputation   for  sagacity  and  acquisitive- 
ness, which  had  won  for  him  the  plaud- 
its  of  the   men   and   the   admiration   of 
the  women  of  the  tribe,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  distrust  of  the  Agent  at  Paw- 
hus-ka,  who  is  held  to  account  for    the 
misdeeds   of   his   wards.        Even   at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  tall  and  power- 
ful buck,  and  the  two     eagle     feathers 
which  dangled  at  the  end  of  his  glossy 
braids   denoted   that  he  had  earned  the 
right  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe, 
and  no  Carnegie  medal     for  valor  will 
ever  be  so  proudly  worn  as  was  this  in- 
signia of- the  plains  which  opened  to  him 
the  doors  of  the  most  exclusive     Wild 
Horse  tepees.       No  buck  was  so  active 
at   the   annual    Green    Corn   buske,    and 
twice  had  he  been   selected  to  lead  the 
Sun  Dance,  a  duty  which  he  performed 
with   as  great  eclat,   as  tlie  leader  of  a 
German   at   a   millionaire's    reception   in 
Washington.        At    the    ball    games    he 
was  the   swiftest   runner  and   the   most 
dexterous  thrower  with  the  brackets,  and 
arrayed   in   a   single  breech   clout,    with 
white  horse  tail   streaming  straight  out 
behind  as  he  tore  across  the  field  after 
the   ball   he   cut   a   figure   which   would 
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make  a  foot  ball  dash  by  a"*  Harvard 
half-back  look  like  child's  play.  But 
aside  from  these  social  accomplishments 
he  possessed  others  of  more  practical 
use.  There  was  no  man  on  the  reser- 
vation, white  or  red,  who  could  rope  and 
orand  a  maverick  with  greater  ease,  and 
the  skill  with  wliich  he  could  alter  the 
brand  on  a  steer,  so  that  it  baffled  the 
most  experienced  cowboy  on  the  plains, 
was  not  only  marvelous,  but  exceeding- 
ly profitable. 

His  proficiency  in  this  line  got  him  into 
difficulties  with  the  Potawatomies  whose 
complaints  to  the  Agent  of  the  reserva- 
tion forced  him  to  take  strenuous  meas- 
ures with  Push. 

"School  will  take  the 
kinks  out  of  him,"  de- 
clared the  Agent  to  his 
clerk.  "Make  out  the 
order  and  write  a  letter 
to  the  Superintendent  at 
Chilicco,  telling  him 
what  sort  of  a  proposi- 
tion we  are  sending 
him." 

Within  a  week  there 
was  a  transformation 
scene  in  the  appearance 
of  our  financier  such  as 
a  green  room  never  wit- 
nessed. Instead  of  his 
glossy  braids,  his  head 
was  nearly  as  bald  as  a 
new-born  babe's,  made 
so  by  the  school  barber; 
in  the  place  of  the  bright 
blanket  which  he  had  worn  with  the  grace 
of  a  gondolier  at  a  World's  Fair,  he  wore 
a  cadet  uniform  of  gray,  while  hard  un- 
comfortable shoes  tortured  his  feet, 
which  had  only  known  the  soft  beaded 
moccasin  before.  His  own  mother  would 
not'  have  recognized  her  offspring.  The 
metamorphosis  was  more  complete  than 
any  he  had  ever  wrought  with  knife  and 
branding  iron  on   steer  or  pony. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  follow  Push 
through  his  four  years  of  thralldom.  At 
first  he  rebelled  a  few  times,  and  escap- 
ing the  guards  returned  to  his  home  and 
hid  out,  but  the  police  always  found  him 
and  returned  him  to  the  vSchool  where 
he  was  given  extra  hateful  tasks  by  way 


of  punishment  which  soon  cured  him, 
and  he  finally  buckled  down  and  became 
a  model  student,  winning  thereby  the 
golden  opinions  of  the  teachers.  and 
what  was  more  to  him,  many  liberties  he 
would  otherwise  have  forfeited.  At  last 
the  glad  day  came  when  the  door  opened 
to  the  prairies,  and  four  years  older  and 
a  hundred  years  wiser  he  hearkened  to 
"The  call  of  the  wild."  He  could  now 
both  speak  and  write  English,  but  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  use  of  that 
knowledge.  He  knew  there  were  pen- 
alties for  violating  laws  and  determined 
not  to  be  caught  in  the  violation.  He 
knew  the  uses  of  the  plow,  the  ax  and 
the  hoe,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  idei 
of  putting  his  hard- 
earned  experience  into 
practice.  All  he  wished 
was  to  forget. 

In  his  father's  house 
there  was  plenty,  and  his 
father's  wives,  his  own 
mother  among  them, 
gave  him  open-handed 
welcome,  and  there  he 
sat  down  to  wait,  while 
his  hair  grew  long. 

By  the  time  of  the 
next  Sun  Dance  he  was, 
was,  to  all  appearances, 
fully  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  four  years' 
infliction  of  civilization 
and  once  more  he  led  the 
dance,  and  again  his 
white  horse  tail  was  seen 
across  the  ball  field,  all  the  yelling  pack 
at  his  heels ;  the  eagle  feathers  were  re- 
placed, and  his  advice  was  sought  and 
listened  to,  by  the  old  men,  while  the 
women  waited  upon  and  idolized  him. 

The  Agent,  when  told  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Winchester  and  belt  of  cartridges, 
had  prophesied  that  he  would  kill  some 
one  soon,  and  for  awhile  felt  uneasy  ev- 
ery time  business  took  him  outside  of 
the  Post.  The  members  of  the  tribe 
who  had  been  beneficiaries  of  his  boun- 
ty before,  secretly  hoped  he  would  make 
such  another  visitation  to  the  Pot  coun- 
try. The  cowboys  put  a  closer  watch 
on  their  herds,  and  inspected  brands  at 
least  once   a   week,  but  as  is   the   way 
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with  true   genius,   none   of  these   things 
happened. 

Residing-  in  a  cow-skin  tepee  in  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  reservation,  was 
Lone  Wolf  and  his  daughter  Red  Wing. 
Red  Wing  was  a  famous  maker  of  moc- 
casins, and  Lone  Wolf  had  grown  rich 
selling  her  handiwork  to  the  cattlemen 
and  visitors  at  the  Post.  These  mocca- 
sins were  wonderfully  wrought,  and  us- 
ually brought  fifty  dollars  in  gold  for 
a  pair.  Red  Wing  was  neither  young 
nor  beautiful,  but  she  was  a  veritable 
gold  mine,  and  her  hand  had  been  much 
sought  after,  but  Lone  Wolf's  price  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  fifty  ponies,  was 
prohibitive,  and  she  remained  under  the 
parental  roof.  Here  one  day  came 
Push-ma-ta-ha  in  quest  of  a  pair  of  the 
famous  moccasins  for  his  own  lordly 
feet.  Red  Wing  had  just  finished  a 
pair  which  were  a  perfect  fit.  The  price 
was  fifty  dollars.  Push  had  no  gold 
and  ofifered  his  pony  and  then,  though 
he  had  only  one,  he  ofifered  two  ponies. 
Rut  still  Lone  Wolf  was  obdurate. 
Three  days  were  passed  and  yet  no 
trade  was  made,  at  least,  with  Lone 
Wolf,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  his  guest  was  gone,  and  with  him 
the  moccasins,  and — Red  Wing.  When 
Lone  Wolf  realized  the  full  extent  of  his 
loss,  he  was  wild  with  rage.  His  daugh- 
ter, worth  fifty  ponies,  had  been  stolen. 
He  took  the  trail  in  hot  haste  to  over- 
take the  despoiler  of  his  tepee,  but  Push- 
ma-ta-ha  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the  prai- 
ries, and  easily  eluded  the  pursuer.  Hid- 
ing his  bride  in  an  abandoned  dug-out 
on  Hominy  Creek,  he  there  awaited  the 
coming  of  his  father-in-law.  All  the 
tribe  was  agog  with  excitement  when 
the  facts  were  related  by  Lone  Wolf. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  before  happened 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
The  braves  looked  grave,  for  they  had 
valuable  daughters  of  their  own.  The 
women  talked  about  it  in  awed  whis- 
pers, and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
the  punishment  that  would  be  measured 
out  to  Red  Wing  when  she  was  taken 
back  to  her  father's  lodge,  and  one  and 
all  wondered  what  Push-ma-ta-ha  would 
do  What  he  did  do  when  Lone  Wolf 
finally  located  them  and   demanded  his 


daughter  or  her  value,  was  to  inform  the 
old  man  'that  under  the  white  man's 
laws,  to  which  he  could  appeal,  Red 
Wing  could  do  as  she  pleased  since  she 
was  of  lawful  age,  being  past  forty  sum- 
mers, that  she  had  been  held  an  unwil- 
ling prisoner  by  him  for  years,  that  she 
was  very  well  satisfied  now,  and  that  if 
he  kicked  up  a  row  he,  Push-ma-ta-ha, 
would  go  to  the  Post  and  tell  the  Agent 
about  the  white  man  who  had  been  shot 
and  killed  almost  at  Lone  Wolf's  door 
recently.  This  last  threat  brought  the 
old  man  to  terms  at  once,  which  was 
simply  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  Red 
Wing  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  was  a  long  shot,  that  guess  at  the 
murder  of  a  white  man  near  his  new 
father-in-law's  tepee,  but  a  blood  stained 
saddle  he  had  discovered  hidden  in  a 
brier  patch,  and  a  cayuse  with  a  strange 
brand  tethered  near  the  tepee  had  seem- 
ed sufificient  to  him  for  a  deduction,  and 
the  easy  submission  of  the  old  reprobate 
had  shown  he  was  right. 

Lone  Wolf  realized  at  once  that  he 
was  no  match  for  his  brilliant  son-in- 
law,  and  after  signing,  with  his  mark,  a 
bill  of  sale  for  his  daughter,  and  receipt 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  he  gave  his 
children   his   blessing. 

As  Red  ^^'ing  was  satisfied,  and  the 
dug-out  was  situated  in  a  rich  valley 
with  an  abundance  of  water  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  Push-ma-ta-ha 
stayed  on  where  they  were.  He  start- 
ed a  farm  by  getting  a  cow-man  to 
break  out  and  fence  a  few  acres.  Red 
Wing  worked  at  her  moccasins,  which 
he  sold  and  pocketed  the  proceeds,  just 
as  her  father  had  done,  scarcely  realiz- 
ing that  she  had  but  swapped  masters ; 
but  watching  a  fat  squaw  sew  beads  on 
a  shoe  while  you  are  hungry  is  likely  to 
pall  on  most  any  one,  and  after  a  wtiile 
Push-ma-ta-ha  hungered  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt. 

He  had  grown  lean,  and  leaving  Red 
Wing  to  get  along  as  best  she  might  in 
the  dug-out,  Push-ma-ta-ha  hit  the  trail 
with  a  well-defined  object  in  view,  which 
in  two  days'  time  took  him  to  the  lodge 
of  Crazv  Snake,  a  noted  Creek  brave, 
famous  no  less  for  his  plenteous  table 
than  for  his  uncompromising  hatred  for 
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the  white  men  who  were  forcing  his 
people  to  take  homestead  allotments  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  in- 
stead of  every  man  having  all  he  could 
fence  and  a  half  mile  beyond.  True, 
Crazy  Snake  had  never  fenced  above 
fifteen  acres,  but  he  felt  as  though  he 
was  being  cheated  by  being  limited  to  a 
bare  i6o  acres  for  each  of  his  numerous 
family.  The  sofka  served  by  the  Mrs. 
Crazy  Snake  was  sour  just  to  his  lik- 
ing, and  the  company  being  congenial 
and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  Push 
tarried  here  until  he  grew  sleek  and  fat 
again.  He  was  loath  to  depart,  but 
when  one  of  the  women  purposely  al- 
lowed him  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  Sof- 
ka gourd,  the  hint  was  ^^^^^^^^ 
too  broad  to  be  disre- 
garded. When  he  left 
he  was  accompanied  by 
Ta-la-la,  Crazy  Snake's 
fourteenth  daughter,  and 
said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pert maker  of  sofka  and 
tomfuller  on  Deep 
Fork.  Just  what  was 
the  consideration  paid 
for  Ta-la-la  none  ever 
knew,  but  it  was  report- 
ed at  the  next  buske  that 
Crazy  Snake  had  given 
him  the  pick  of  all  his 
daughters  on  the  sole 
condition  of  his  leaving. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Push 
led  his  second  bride  to 
his  dug-out,  where,  he 
reasoned  with  the  best  moccasin 
maker  and  the  best  sofka  brewer 
in  the  tribe,  he  was  indeed  a  fa- 
vorite of  fortune.  Push-ma-ta-ha  now 
settled  down  to  enjoy  life.  Through  the 
good  ofifices  of  a  walnut-log  shark,  who 
denuded  his  land  of  its  valuable  timber, 
he  got  a  log  cabin  erected,  and  to  an  in- 
truder he  gave  a  lease  of  fine  land  for  a 
nominal  rental  of  Sofka  corn,  so,  that 
now  with  every  contingency  provided 
for,  and  two  industrious  squaws  to  at- 
tend his  wants,  he  felt  that  he  could  af- 
ford to  take  things  easy.  He  lost  in- 
terest in  the  buske  and  ball  games,  and 
was  onlv  seen  awav  from  home  at  infre- 
quent intervals,  but  it  was  observed  that 
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his  private  brand,  a  curious  combination 
of  a  lazy  s  and  half  circle  bar,  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  his  bunch 
of  ponies  steadily  increased  in  numbers, 
until  within  a  very  few  years  he  became 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  tribe.  Within 
another  year  a  third  addition  had  been 
erected  to  his  now  pretentious  lodge,  and 
a  third  Mrs.  Push-ma-ta-ha  installed 
therein,  and  to  her  was  assigned  the  task 
of  cultivating  the  six  acre  field  of  corn 
and  potatoes.  Peach  and  locust  trees 
had  been  planted  round  about  the  place, 
and  these  had  grown  until  the  cabins 
were  almost  hidden  from  view.  In  the 
meantime  Red  Wing  had  given  birth  to 
a  son,  and  often  he  would  bring  out  the 
^m^mmm^^  board  to  which  the  babe 

was  strapped^  and  stand- 
ing it  up  against  a  tree 
where  the  light  was 
good,  he  would  spend 
hours  smoking  and  con- 
templating the  wonder- 
ful infant  blinking  in  the 
sun. 

By  this  time  Push-ma- 
ta-ha  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great 
man.  Here  he  was  at 
an  age  when  most  men 
were  scarcely  beginning 
to  think  of  doing  some- 
thing, a  man  of  sub- 
stance, the  head  of  a 
family,  with  three  of  the 
most  valuable  and  obed- 
ient  wives   in   the   tribe, 


wives   m 

he,  the  envy  of  the  envied — a  captain  of 
industry — a  Napoleon  of  finance.  No 
guest  was  ever  shown  the  bottom  of  the 
Sofka  gourd  at  his  lodge,  and  his  hos- 
pitality was  as  large  and  as  free  as  the 
prairies  that  reached  away  on  every  side 
from  his  lodge. 

But  the  rich  have  their  crosses  as  well 
as  the  poor,  and  Push-ma-ta-ha  proved 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  was  yet 
one  thing  lacking  to  make  him  complete- 
ly happy  and  give  his  lodge  the  air  of 
settled  respectability  so  necessary  to 
make  it  perfect.  As  yet  he  had  no 
grave  yard  started.  There  were  no 
covered  mounds  before  his  door,  no  con- 
necting link  between  the  past  and  the 
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future,  and  over  this  omission  he  brood- 
ed long  and  dismally.       Once  when  his 
wife,  Ta-la-la,   became   ver}'   ill,   though 
he  would  miss  her  Sofka,  his  hopes  were 
raised  high  as  the  clouds,  and  he  marked 
out  the  place  for  her  grave  to  be  dug, 
but,  to  his  intense  disgust,  after  all  his 
plans  had  been  made  for  a  great  feast. 
Ta-Ia-la  only  did  not  die,  but  presented 
him  with  another  daughter.       Great  was 
his  disappointment,  and  to  assuage  it  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  his  Creek  father-in- 
law,  Crazy  Snake,  and  there,  to  his  de- 
light, he  found  that  one  of  his  mothers- 
in-law  was   sick   past   recovery,   indeed, 
already  the  women   were  chanting     the 
death    song.        The   quick-witted    Push- 
ma-ta-ha   saw   his   opportunity  to   fulfill 
his    heart's    desire,    and    calling      Crazy 
Snake  aside  he  struck  a  hasty  bargain 
for  his  mother-in-law.     He  did  not  hag- 
gle over  the  price,  there  was  not  time, 
but  he  took  the   precaution   to   bargain 
that  she   should   not   die   until   she   was 
safely  under  his  roof.       Crazy     Snake, 
too,  was  a  man  of  action,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  bargain  closed  than  preparations 
for  a  hasty  journey  were  made.     With- 
in an  hour  the  sick  woman,  lying  on  a 
pallet  of  straw  in  an  old  wagon,  attend- 
ed by  all  her  household,  was  being  hur- 
ried  towards   the   home   of  her   son-in- 
law,    which,    to    his    infinite    relief,    and 
that  of  Crazy  Snake  also,  was  reached 
in  time  for  her  to  peacefully  breathe  her 
last   in   her   daughter's   presence.        The 
grave  was  dug.  a  big  feast  was  spread, 
and  while  Push-ma-ta-ha  as  chief  mourn- 
er poured  ashes  on  his  head,  the  women 
of    his    household    sent    up    a    crv    that 
reached  to  the   skies.        It  was  a   soul- 
satisfying  occasion  ;   never  before      had 
there  been  such  fine  obsequies  on     the 
shores  of  Hominy,  and     Push-ma-ta-ha 
was  swelled  with  pride  and  importance. 
"If,"  he  reflected,  "they  had  such  a  time 
at  the  burial   of  a   mother-in-law.   who 
had  cost  him  but  three  ponies,  what  an 
event  his  own  death  would  be."       Be- 
sides the  ponies  which  Crazy  Snake  had 
been  quick  to  claim  as  soon  as  his  spouse 
had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargain  by 
drawing  her  last  breath,  five  steers  had 
been  slaughtered  for  the  guests  who  had 
come  from  far  and  near,  and  when  the 


week  of  mourning     and     feasting    was 
done    the   bottom    of   the    Sofka   gourd 
was  visible,  the  salt  gourd  was  empty, 
the  potatoes   were   all   gone,   and   Push- 
ma-ta-ha   faced  a  crisis  not  unlike  that 
of  a  cornered  bear  in  a  wheat  pit.      He 
was   face  to   face   with   bankruptcy,   his 
family  was  now  large  as  the  reputation 
he  had  made,  and  both  must  be  main- 
tained. In  this  emergency  Push  smoked 
in  long  contemplation  of  the  newly  made 
grave     already     neatly     covered     with 
boards,  and  as  a  result  of  his  cogitations, 
he  determined  as  the  easiest  and  quick- 
est way  out  of  the     predicament     into 
which    his    extravagance   had      brought 
him,  to  marry  a   fourth   wife.        Chitto 
Harjo.   a   noted   man   of   the   tribe,   had 
been  dead  nearly  a  month.       Chitto  had 
been  a  man  of  substance.      He  had  been 
converted  at  an  early  day  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  since  then  been  an  ex- 
horter  among  his  people.       He  had  nev- 
er taken  but  one  wife,  and  she  was  child- 
less.      In  emulation  of  the  ways  of  the 
white  men  Chitto  had  built  a  large  house 
and  his  farm  of  over  one  hundred  acres 
was  the  best  on  Wild  Horse  Creek.  He 
had  left  his  widow  well  provided  with 
this   world's   goods   in   corn,   cattle   and 
much  money.      To  the  widow  Push-ma- 
ta-ha  turned  his  thoughts,     and     then, 
braiding   his   hair   and    donning   a   new 
blanket,  he  went  to  the  widow's  home. 
That  she  was  much  older  than  he,  and 
was  intolerably  ugly,  made  no  difference 
to  Push-ma-ta-ha,  he  was  not  particular 
in  such  matters.       The  widow     looked 
with  favor  upon  the  suit  of  the  young 
gallant,  who  dazzled  her  old  eyes  with 
his  graces,  besides  it  had  always  been  a 
source  of  discontent  to  her  that  her  for- 
mer  spouse   had    steadfastly    refused   to 
take  any  other  wife,  and  she  had  never 
had  any  one  under  her  to  jaw  and  order 
pbout.       She  knew  all  about  the  three 
wives  on  Hominy.     The  courtship  was 
brief,  and  within  a  few  days  she  was  a 
widow  no  more.     The  famine  in  Homi- 
ny Lodge  was  averted  and  a  new  order 
instituted   there.       This   latest  addition, 
by  right  of  age,  assumed  immediate  con- 
trol and  enjoved  to  the  fullest  the  de- 
lightful experience  of  bossing  a  big  lot 
of  women  and  children,  and  all  the  rest 
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were  content  that  it  should  be  so,  while 
as  for  Push,  this  latest  coup  gave  him 
added  prestige  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  cup  was  now  full  to  running  over, 
and  for  several  years  he  smoked  his  pipe 
in  peace  and  plenty.  By  the  death  of 
an  aged  relation  whom  he  had  befriend- 
ed in  the  nick' of  time,  and  also  of  a  child 
or  two  in  his  own  now  numerous  familv, 
the  row  of  graves  in  front  of  his  lodge 
had  grown  to  respectable  size.  He  was 
now  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
and  the  holder  of  various  positions  of 
trust,  honor  and  graft.  By  this  time 
numerous  white  men  were  paying  him 
tribute,  herds  of  cattle  were  being  pas- 
tured in  his  name — thus  escaping  the 
paying  of  the  tribal  tax  of  a  dollar  a 
head,  Push  received  a  fourth  of  that 
sum  for  the  protecting  use  of  his  influ- 
ence and  name,  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay 
and  thousands  of  feet  of  walnut  logs 
escaped  the  tax  collector  by  the  same 
method.  It  was  graft  in  its  purest, 
simplest  form,  and  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing it  was  right,  so  long  as  he  was  not 
caught. 

Push-ma-ta-ha  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  very  great  man  when,  this  time 
without  any  reason^  he  brought  home 
another  wife  and  in  so  doing  drove  the 
first  nail  into  the  coffin  of  his  ambition. 
It  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  IMoty 
Tiger,  this  time  who  was  installed  in  a 
new  cabin  built  alongside  the  rest.  Moty 
Tiger's  daughter  was  a  coy  young  thing, 
of  a  little  over  two  hundi  ed  weight,  who 
had  been  to  school  and  who  was  fond  of 
showing  off  her  accomplishments  in  in- 
fluent English.  She  was  shrewd  beyond 
her  years  and  weight,  and  knowing  more 
of  the  ways  of  the  white  men  than  her 
mates,  she  had  secured  a  marriage  li- 
cense of  the  clerk  at  the  Post,  and  had 
insisted  upon  being  married  formally  by 
a  minister,  and  Push-ma-ta-ha  had  let 
her  have  her  own  way.  Later  he  found 
her  useful  as  an  interpreter  in  his  deal- 
ings with  white  men  to  whom  he  did  not 
care  to  talk  in  person. 

About  this  time,  by  right  of  having 
married  into  the  neighborhood,  Push- 
ma-ta-ha  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
\Y{\d  Horse  school  district,  the  school 
building  of  which  was  on  the  estate  he 


had   come   into   possession   of   with   the 
widow  Harjo,  and  it  was  just  about  this 
same  time  that  the  investigation  made 
by    the    Indian    Rights"    Association    of 
Philadelphia    was   being   aired    in      the 
press.       Interest  in  the  Indian  afifairs  of 
the  Department  was  at  fever  heat,  and 
among  those  to  catch  the  infection  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  King,  a  Boston  woman 
and    reformer   of   thirty-five    or    therea- 
bouts.     Miss  King,  weary  of  slumming 
about  the  streets  of  Boston,  decided  to 
sacrifice  the  remaining     years     of     her 
youth  in  the  cause  of  the  down-trodden 
Red  man  and  promptly  placed  her  ser- 
vices at  the  command  of  a  grateful  gov- 
ernment.    Teachers  were  wanted  in  the 
Indian  Schools  and  she  was  sent  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  and  introduc- 
tion to  the  agent  at  Paw-hus-ka.  Look- 
ing over  the  list  of  available  schools,  the 
Agent,  by  some  strange  fatality,  hit  upon 
the  one  on  Wild  Horse,  to  which  Push- 
ma-ta-ha  had  been  recently  elected  a  trus- 
tee.    Miss  King  was  eager  to  begin  at 
once,  so  messengers  were  sent  to  sum- 
mon the  pupils  and  trustees  to  gather  at 
the  school  house  on  a  certain  day,  and 
hither  came  Push-ma-ta-ha  and  met  his 
finish.    If  he  had  not  accepted  that  empty 
honor  ;  if  Miss  King  had  not  been  girlish- 
ly romantic ;  if — but  what  is  the  use  of 
retrospection  ? 

Miss  King's  ideas  of  the  Indians  had 
been  formed  upon  a  reading  of  stories  of 
daring  and  valor,  and  a  more  intimate 
study  of  Remington's  pictures,  and  great 
had  been  the  downfall  of  her  illusions 
when  she  had  seen  the  squat,  dirty  chil- 
dren gathering  at  the  school  house  to 
which  she  had  been  escorted  by  an 
Agency  clerk,  and  she  was  all  unprepar- 
ed for  the  picture  of  magnificence  which 
greeted  her  vision  when  Push-ma-ta-ha, 
arrayed  in  a  brand  new  blanket,  beaded 
leggings  and  moccasins,  with  shining 
braids  tipped  with  two  new  eagle  feath- 
ers entered  the  doorway.  "Oh— isn't  he 
magnificent,"  she  exclaimed,  clapping  her 
hands  in  girlish  rapture.  ''Who  is  he?  T 
wish  I  could  speak  his  language,  I  should 
so  love  to  talk  to  him." 

"He  is  one  of  you  trustees  and  you 
can  talk  to  him  all  you  wish  as  he  speaks 
English  almost  as  well  as  you  or  I  when 
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he  wants  to,  but  he  is  the  most  notorious 
thi-.f  on  the  reservation,  Miss  King,  and 
while  you  are  talking  to  him,  you  had 
better  keep  your  eyes  on  any  valuables 
you  may  have  around." 

Miss   King  decided  that  the  Agency 
clerk  was  prejudiced,  and  as  he  departed 
directly,  she  engaged   Push-ma-ta-ha  in 
a  heart  to  heart  talk.     It  is  wonderful 
what  an  effect  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  and  a 
soft    voice   can    have    upon    the    savage 
breast  of  man  in  any  walk  of  life.  When 
this  maiden  from  Boston  looked  up  into 
his  eyes  with  such  simple  trust  and  evi- 
dent admiration,  and  in  soft  tones  begged 
his  assistance  to  make  this,  her  life  work, 
a  success,  Push-ma-ta-ha  felt  something 
tugging  at  his  heart  strings — he  did  not 
know    what — but    supposed    it    must    be 
hunger  and  excusing  himself,  he  left  in 
search  of  a  mess  of  sofka,  but  not  until 
he  had  given  a  promise  to  return  and 
help  her  "get  things  started  just  right, 
you   know."     The  next  day   it  was  the 
same,  and     the     next.     Whenever     the 
school  ma'am  appealed  to  him  to  know 
if  she  was  on  the  right  track,  he  expe- 
rienced  that   same   feeling  of  goneness 
Vv^hich  no  amount  of  sofka  seemed  to  sat- 
isfy.    He  hung  around  the  school  house 
like  a  hungry  cur  about  the  table  eagerly 
catching    such    scraps    as    were    thrown 
him.    He  watched  this  new  divinity  from 
the  seclusion  of  a  plum  thicket  as  she 
passed  on  her  way  to  school.     Push-ma- 
ta-ha  was  in  love;   for  the  first   in  his 
life   he    felt   the    meaning   of    woman's 
smile  and  heard  the  dulcet  sweetness  in 
the  tone  that  has  led  men  to  their  de- 
struction   from   the   day   of   dawn    until 
now.  It  was  a  new  experience,  and  Push- 
ma-ta-ha  was  so  bewildered  that  he  for- 
got to  go  home  to  his  lodge  in  Hominy, 
but  stayed  on  and  on.  faithfully  discharg- 
ing his  duties  as  trustee.     As  for  Miss 
King,  she  was  quick  to  discern  the  state 
of  mind  of  this  untutored  child  of  the 
forest,  and  she  wrote  glowing  letters  to 
envious  young  lady  friends  in  Boston  of 
her   "Indian   Prince."     She  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  household  on  Hominy.  She 
was  told  that  the  big  house  where  she 
boarded  and  the  farm  about  it  belonged 
to  her  Prince^  and  one  day  she  became 
Mrs.  "Push-ma-ta-ha,  number  6,  and  went 


with  him  to  live,  not  in  the  lodge  on 
Hominy,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  big  stone 
house  on  the  Wild  Horse  ranch.     It  js 
hard  to  know  what  influenced  her  most 
to  take  this   step,   probably  her  age,   a 
dash  of  romance,  and  perhaps  a  desire 
to  devote  all  her  life  to  the  cause.     As 
for  Push-ma-ta-ha,  he  would  have  jump- 
ed   into   a    fire   at   her   command.      The 
school    had    closed    for    the    term,    the 
honeymoon    was   on   the   wane   and   the 
wedding  of  the  school  teacher  to  Push- 
ma-ta-ha  was  already  an  old  story  at  the 
Post  when  one  day  Mrs.  Push-ma-ta-ha 
received  a  letter  from  a  party  of  Boston 
friends  who  were  touring  the  West,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  make  her  a  visit.     It 
was  a  welcome  break  in  the  monotony 
that  was  already  growing  oppressive,  and 
she  at  once  sent  off  an  urgent  invitation 
to  them  to  come.     She  planned  to  give 
her  friends  a  royal  reception  and  Push- 
ma-ta-ha   was   requested   to   arrange   an 
Indian  feast     for     their     entertainment. 
Then   it  was  he  bethought  him  of  the 
good  sofka  made  by  his  spouse  Ta-la-la 
and  he  made  a  hurried  visit  to  the  lodge 
on  Hominy  where  he  was  made  welcome 
after   his    long    absence,    which    he    did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  explain.     No  un- 
comfortable questions  were  asked,  only 
the  daughter  of  Moty  Tiger  threw  out 
a  hint  now  and  then  that  made  him  un- 
easy.     Mary   Tiger    Push-ma-ta-ha   be- 
longed to  the  new  woman  class,  and  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  she  would  have 
been  a  shining  light  and  a  leader,  but  in 
her  limited  sphere  she  could  only  make 
things   uncomfortable  as   she  might   for 
the  few  about  her.     Push-ma-ta-ha  had 
come  to  realize  something  of  this,  too, 
and  he  watched  her  furtively  while  he 
waited    for   Ta-la-la    to   prepare    a   big 
brewing  of  sofka  and  for  the  unsuspect- 
ing Red  Wing  to  finish  a  very  little  pair 
of  moccasins  which  he  intended  for  his 
latest  bride.     That  Moty  Tiger's  daugh- 
ter suspected  something  he  knew,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  get  away  lest  she  should 
read  his  secret.     Finally  with  the  sofka. 
a  bag  of  Tom  Fuller,  yards  of  sun-dried 
pumpkin    and    the    precious    moccasins, 
Push-ma-ta-ha  departed,  and  long  after 
he  hit  the  trail  he  felt  the  accusing  sus- 
picious gaze  of  Mary  Tiger  as  it  follow- 
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ed  him  from  the  lodge  and  he  A^as  un- 
comfortable. He  realized  now  what  a 
hazardous  and  foolish  thing  it  had  been 
for  him  to  go  to  Hominy  for  the  dainties 
he  had  with  him.  It  had  seemed  the  na- 
tural thing  to  do  then,  besides  he  was 
hungry  for  a  mess  of  Ta-la-la's  pottage. 
Now  that  he  was  filled  it  looked  differ- 
ent, and  he  pushed  on  his  team  as  if  to 
drive  away  from  this  undefined  danger. 
Arriving  at  the  Wild  Horse  mansion  his 
welcome  soon  banished 
his  fears,  and  he  forgot 
the  frowns  of  one  wife 
in  the  smiles  of  another. 
At  last  the  great  day  of 
the  feast  arrived  and 
with  it  came  the  guests 
driven  over  from  the 
nearest  railroad  station 
twenty  miles  distant. 
The  festal  board  was 
spread,  a  barbacued  ven- 
ison, a  pair  of  wild  tur- 
keys, a  pot  of  sour 
steaming  sofka,  bowls  of 
tomfuller — it  was  a  feast 
fit  for  a  king,  and  seat- 
ed at  the  head  of  the 
table,  arrayed  as  an  In- 
dian Prince,  sat  Push- 
ma-ta-ha,  while  at  the 
other  end,  in  the  garb  of 
an  Indian  Princess,  was 
Mrs.  Push,  who  made 
admiring-  friends.  The  sotka  was 
tasted  and  pushed  aside,  the  tom- 
fuller    and     fried     pumpkin     were   par- 
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merry 
sofka 
aside,  the 
pumpkin  were 
taken  of  sparingly,  the  venison  was  help- 
ed and  all  was  proceeding  merrily,  when 
noiselessly  the  door  was  opened  and 
there  entered  an  old  weazened  woman 
followed  bv  four  fat  ones  not  so  old,  and 
a  hoard  of  children.  Looking  up,  to  his 
dismay  Push-ma-ta-ha  saw  that  his  en- 
tire family  had  come  unbidden  to  the 
feast.  For  the  second  time  in  his  life  he 
felt  the  cold  chills  of  fear  creep  up  his 
spinal  column — the  other  time  was  years 
affo  when  the  Indian  Police  had  caught 
him.  an  untamed  youth,  to  take  him  to 
Chilicco.  He  gazed  helplessly  into  the 
accusing  faces  now  close  to  his  side,  and 
waited  miserablv  for  the  shock — it  came. 


The  guests  who  had  paused  at  the  in- 
terruption, gazed  curiously  at  the  intru- 
ders, supposing  them  to  be  a  part  of  the 
show,  but  not  so  their  hostess ;  she  noted 
at  once  that  something  was  wrong  and 
was  filled  with  dread. 

"Who  are  these  people,"  she  asked, 
addressing  her  husband.  "Why  don  t 
you  order  them  out?  What  do  they 
want?" 

But  he  was  speechless,  and  it  was  the 
daughter  of  Moty 
Tiger  who  answered 
her: 

"What  we  want,"  she 
exclaimed  shrilly.  "We 
want  our  man — you  try 
steal  an'  she,"  here  she 
pointed  to  the  old  wo- 
man, "Want  her  house 
and  farm  you  take,  an' 
these,"  and  here  she 
waved  one  fat  arm  over 
the  swarm  of  children 
at  her  heels,  "Want  their 
pap." 

"Who  are  you?"  the 
now  thoroughly  fright- 
ened woman   faltered. 

"Me  him  wife,  an' 
her,  an'  her,  and  her, 
an'  her,"  and  she  point- 
ed to  each  successively, 
"an'  we  came  for  him." 
You  not  think  so?  Read  this  then,"  and 
coming  near  she  held  up  to  her  horrified 
gaze  a  paper  which  she  recognized  as  a 
marriage  certificate,  antedating  her  own 
by  several  years  and  made  to  Push-ma- 
ta-ha  and  Mary  Tiger.  She  read  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  swooned,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  her  friends  whom 
she  accompanied  back  to  the  North,  while 
the  re-united  family  finished  up  the  feast 
and  finding  their  present  quarters  much 
to  their  liking,  they  remained  ;  and  the 
daughter  of  Moty  Tiger  holding  the  whip 
hand  over  her  repentent  spouse,  his  au- 
thority and  greatness  ended,  he  went  no 
more  a-courting,  and  Red  Wing;  made 
no  more  moccasins  for  him  to  give  away 
or  sell.  Push-ma-ta-ha  cut  ofiF  his  braids 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  old  age — a  dis- 
credited and  broken  brave. 


THANKSGIVING 

OR  HOW  SETH  WILKINS  BOUGHT  THE  ROAST 


By  A.  H.  BOWERS 

SETH  WILKINS  was  a  proper  man,  a  man  of  .amilee ; 
And  as  his  neighbors  all  averred,  respectabilitie 
Had  always  been  his  strongest  point ;  for  never  was  he 
known 
To  overstep  the  bounds  of  that  decorum  all  his  own. 

So,  when  Thanksgiving  eve  came  round,   Seth  Wilkins  did 

prepare 
To  give  his  wife  and  children  all  the  regulation  fare. 
With  ten  good  hard  earned  dollars  he  forth  sallied  to  procure 
The  toothsome  bird,  with  such  things  as  to  thankfulness  inure 


But  Seth  had  hardly  gone  a  block  before  he  met  a  chum 
Who  said:    "W^ell  met,  pal!    What's  vour  lay?    Turkeys' 
course!    By  gum, 
I  might  a  knowed  it !  Man  alive,  I'm  after  turkeys,  too  1 
But  let  us  take  a  social  glass  !    Tain't  often  I'm  with  you ! 

And,  so,  with  good  intent  they  strolled  down  the  busy  way, 
,,  ^.,     ,,       ^"^^  spoke  of  all  they  planned  to  do  upon  Thanksgiving  day; 
Until,  allunngly  displayed,  Seth  soon  a  sign  descried- 
"Grand  Turkey  Raffle !    Ten  a  Throw !    Two  Hundred  Birds 
Inside !" 


Of 


then  said  his  chum :    "Seth,  let  us  try  a 


They  down'd  a  glass 

throw!" 

And.  wishful  for  cheap  turkey  meat,  cried  Wilkins  :    "It's  a  go !" 
Dame  fortune  smiled  propitious  on  the  newlv  sportive  twain  ; 
For  both  threw  high,  and  Wilkins'  pal  was  winner  of  the  main. 

They  had  another  drink,  and  then,  poor  Seth  with  envious  eye 
Gaz'd  on  his  friend's  retreating  form,  with  turkey  jauntily 
Tuck'd  'neath  his  arm.   Seth  sighed.alas  !  and  ere  he  turnedto  go 
E^ssayed  a  second  chance ;  likewise,  he  took  or  drink  or  so. 
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He  lost ;  and,  straightway,  on  him  grew  a  fierce  desire  to  win. 
He  threw  and  drank,  and  drank  and  threw,  nntil  his  roll  grew 

thin. 
He  changed  his  last  one  dollar  bill ;  but  not  for  him  the  prize ! 
Nor  goose,  nor  turkey  large  or  small !  nor,  eke,  of  any  size ! 

With  swift  compunction  came  the  thought  of  wife  and  children 

who 
At  home  awaited  his  return  with  turkey— trimmins,  too. 
He  searched  his  pockets  o'er  and  o'er,  but  all  that  he  could  find 
Was  eighty  cents.     He  felt  that  fate  to  him  had  been  unkind. 

"D've  want  to  buv  a  turkey,  pal?"  asked  one  who'd  captured 


three. 


"How  much."     Quoth  Seth,  whilst  fingering  his  small  change 

dubiously. 
"A  drink  '11  do.  and  take  your  choice !    I  don't  need  mor'n  one ! 
And  he's  at  home !     I  only  played  this  raffle  just  for  fun!" 


"And  here's  a  goose,"  another  laughed,  "agoin'  at  the  price . 
Poor  Seth,  o'er  joyed  at  fortune's  turn,  accepted  in  a  trice. 
A  moment  later  saw  him  arm'd  with  plenty  on  the  street; 
Triumphant,  if  a  little  bit  unsteady  on  his  feet. 


Now  all  went  well  until  the  goose,  unwilling  to  be  cooped, 
With  sudden  effort  made  escape  from  arm  too  loosely  crooked. 
Seth,  part  surprised  and  part  bemused,  grabbed  at  his  fleeing 

meal. 
And,  thus,  the  turkey  managed,  too,  to  'scajie  a  like  ordeal. 

The  turkev  gobbled  up  the  street ;  the  goose  went  hissing  down ; 
Seth  hesitated  and  was  lost,  like  others  of  renown. 
The  children,  shoppers,  loungers  all,  join'd  in  hilarious  chase; 
Their  owner  realized  his  was  a.  very  serious  case. 


At  home  his  tale  was  scouted,  whilst  excuses  met  wath  fleers. 
His  "Missus"  was  indignant;  and  his  children  all  in  tears. 
A  sudden  knock  brought  respite,  and  the  door  was  oped  to  show 
Two  crleeful  urchins  Tone  with  turkey,  one  with  goose  in  tow. 
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RANI  THE 
SOULLESS 

By  MARGARET  STABLER 


ANI  YAMANAI  had  no 
soul.  She  would  have 
told  you  as  frankly  and 
cheerfully  as  she  would 
have  told  you  she  had  no 
shoes ;  and  the  one  would 
have  trammeled  her  no  less  than  the 
other,  this  wild  young  creature  of  the 
forest.  The  animals  knew  her  stealthy 
velvet  tread  as  well  as  she  knew  theirs ; 
the  birds  answered  her  call  when  she 
chirped  or  twittered  to  them,  and  argued 
in  a  common  tongue  when  she  marauded 
their  preserves  of  the  first  ripe  pan  or  the 
last  sweet  mahua.  She  knew  the  hour 
for  every  jungle  blossom,  the  nesting 
time  of  the  inaina,  the  flight  of  the  shik- 
hara,  and  the  four  wild  winds  of  heaven 
were  no  wilder  nor  freer  than  she. 

The  women  of  Rani's  house  had  all 
been  honorably  disposed  of  long  before 
they  were  her  age.  They  had  been  be- 
trothed and  married  by  their  tenth  year, 
and  had  become  the  mothers  of  sons  or 
endured  the  rites  of  Suttee  with  their  de- 
ceased husbands — either  with  equal  in- 
difference, as  fulfilling  their  duty  in  both 
cases.  But  Rani,  the  fairest  of  the 
house,  was  not  married,  was  not  be- 
trothed ;  consequently  she  had  no  hope 
of  salvation,  and  was  thereby  bringing 
disgrace  upon  her  father's  head,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next. 

Yet,  all  unconsciously,  the  silken- 
haired  Rani  was  living  in  a  little  Golden 
Age  of  her  own  where,  as  long 
as     she     remained     unmarried     she    es- 


caped,    together     with     countless     oth- 
er    evils,     the     awful     responsibility  of 
an  immortal  soul.     To  the  custom 
of   child   marriage   is    doubtless 
due  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Hindo  race ;  for  where  is  the 
M^oman      grown      to      years 


of  discretion  who  would  voluntarily  ex- 
change her  glorious  butterfly  state  of 
unaccountability  for  the  bondage  of  a 
soul?  Moreover,  the  Hindoo  woman, 
once  married  becomes  the  slave  and 
chattel  of  her  husband,  and  is  forever 
and  ever  married.  Manu,  the  Law- 
giver, tells  them  that  a  faithful  wife, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  con- 
tinues constant  to  him,  gains  in  this 
world  the  highest  renown  and  in  the 
next  a  place  near  her  husband.  Thus, 
whatever  else  may  be  the  reward  of  her 
faithfulness,  it  certainly  is  not  emanci- 
pation. For,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  there  is  no  other  heaven  for  a 
woman  than  the  mansion  of  her  hus- 
band, where  she  enjoys  the  bliss  of  be- 
ing near  him.  Consequently,  the  only 
hope  of  independence  of  her  husband 
held  out  to  the  Hindoo  woman  is  in 
hell. 

And  now  Amanti  was  proposed  to 
Rani  for  a  husband.  But  the  willful 
daughter  wrapped  her  pasodi  about  her 
ears  and  refused  to  hear  a  word  of  ar- 
gument ;  and  the  old  father  was  forced 
to  admit,  with  shame  and  contrition, 
that  he  was  a  weakling  in  the  contest 
with  the  fierce  defiance  of  a  girl  who 
had  been  born  in  the  jungle 
and  into  whose  veins  had  en- 
tered the  tiger's  blood.  But, 
when  Rani  felt  the  old  man's 
trembling  hands  upon  her 
head  and  his  tears  falling  up- 
on her  silken  locks,  there 
seemed  something  of  the  ser- 
pent's blood  mingled  with  the 
tiger's,  for  she  lost  her  re- 
bellious mood,  twined  herself 
about  him,  and  coaxed  the 
strength  back  into  his  feeble 
hands    and     the     hope     into 
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his  heart  by  fair  promises  and  ca- 
joleries. When  the  tiger-mood  re- 
turned, however,  she  was  ofif  again 
to  the  jungle,  as  wild  and  free  and 
as  willful  as  ever,  until  the  old  father 
sent  and  begged  her  to  come  home. 

Amanti,  the  last  suitor,  was  short  and 
swart,  and  known  to  be  of  no  account , 
but  of  this  Rani  was  not  supposed  to 
reck,  for  the  Code  of  Manu  says  ex- 
plicitly : 

"Though  destitute  of  virtue,  or  seek- 
ing pleasure  elsezvhere,  or  devoid  of 
good  qualities,  a  husband  must  be  of  all 
times  worshipped  as  a  god  by  a  faithful 
zvife:" 

And  Amanti  was  as  good  as  many, 
and  better  than  some  of  the  suitors  pre- 
sented at  her  father's  house ;  but  while 
the  Hindoo  female  mind  is  not  trained 
to  methods  of  exact  reasoning,  some- 
thing, perhaps  the  cunning  of  the  tiger, 
kept  the  fair  Rani  at  bay.  And  this 
state  of  affairs  might  have  endured  in- 
definitely, if  the  English  had  never  pen- 
etrated into  the  Punjab,  and  if  young 
Johnstone  had  never  gone  into  the  army. 

A  tropic  jungle  has  many  advantages 
over  a  prim  English  lawn  or  hawthorn- 
hedged  garden.  The  spreading  banyan 
tree,  with  its  stately  colonnades  of  hang- 
ing roots,  stands  like  an  open  portal  to 
invite  you  to  explore  the  mysteries  that 
lie  beyond ;  the  towering  pipal  spreads 
its  mass  of  feathery  foliage  to  screen 
you  from  the  torrid  suns ;  and  the  tama- 
rind fans  you  with  its  plumy  crest.  The 
flowering  creepers,  that  catch  from  tree 
to  tree,  wave  and  beckon  to  you  with 
their  long  green  arms ;  their  gorgeous 
blossoms  almost  open  their  red  lips  and 
smile  at  you  to  lure  you  farther  and 
farther  into  their  depths,  until  you  sink 
down,  a  willing  victim,  to  their  heavy 
scents  and  brilliant  colorings.  The 
feathery  babul  lends  itself  knowingly  as 
a  screen  for  curious  eyes,  and  the  love- 
liest face  is  lovelier  laughing  through 
the  shadow  of  its  branches.  At  least 
this  was  the  first  half-formed  impression 
that  flashed  into  the  young  Briton's  mind 
upon  their  first  chance  encounter.  And 
J^ani's  eyes  grew  brighter  and  the  vis- 


ion grew  more  lovely,  as  she  descried 
from  her  hiding-place  among  the  glow- 
ing blossoms  the  pink-cheeked  young  of- 
ficer. With  the  first  quick  glance  at 
the  tall  European,  poor  Amanti's  cause 
was  irretrievably  lost. 

Here,  now,  was  the  solution  of  it  all! 
This  was  the  sort  of  man  Manu  must 
have  had  m  his  mind  when  he  said,  "a 
husband  must  be  at  all  times  zcorshipped 
as  a  god  by  a  faithful  zvife."  This  tall, 
fair-skinned  creature  was  certainly  a 
god  ;  and  Rani,  with  a  charming  lack  of 
dififidence,  resolved  that  she  would  be 
his  wife  and  worship  him  at  all  times  as 
a  god.  Likewise  a  certain  young  Eng- 
lish girl  with  blue  eyes,  had,  only  a  few 
months  before,  promised  this  fair- 
skinned  creature  to  be  the  first,  and  had 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  do  the  second 
of  Rani's  resolves.  But  she  had  only 
the  setting  of  a  prim  hawthorn-hedged 
garden;  while  the  air  of  the  jungle,  the 
beckoning  vine-wreaths,  the  mocking 
mouths  of  the  flowers,  and — oh,  well, 
Blue-Eyes  was  a  long  way  off,  and  she 
had  promised  to  wait! 

The  invitation  of  the  banyan's  open 
portal  was  frequently  obeyed,  the  shade 
of  the  towering  pipal  made  an  ideal 
trysting-place,  and  the  form  of  the  Hin- 
doo stood  out  against  its  glowing  back- 
ground like  a  young  Greek  goddess 
done  in  bronze. 

With  the  coming  of  the  god  the  tiger- 
moods  grew  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
the  serpent  moods  took  their  place.  The 
sturdy  Briton  forgot  his  mother-country, 
its  prim  English  lawns  and  the  blue- 
eyed  girl  who  had  promised  to  wait; 
forgot  his  God.  the  honor  of  his  post, 
and  all  the  life  that  lay  before  him,  while 
the  smiling  Hindoo  beguiled  him  with 
words  and  wiled  him  with  caresses  till 
the  soul  of  him  was  not  his  own. 

Then  the  seasons  turned,  and  the 
swinging  vine-wreaths  bowed  their 
heads  in  the  dust;  but,  when  the  suns 
came  again  and  called  them  back  to 
life,  they  saw  the  same  lovers  keeping 
the  same  trysts. 

But  the  old  sickening  horror  crept 
back  upon  the  girl,  the  horror  that  had 
overshadowed  all  her  life,  the  same  re- 
bellious protest  that  she  hacl   chfrj.shed 
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ever  since  she  had  been  old  enough  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  hves  of  those 
she  saw  about  her.  She  could  never, 
never,  never  be  a  widow !  She  would 
never  suffer  to  have  her  silken  locks 
shorn  away,  to  wear  old  brown  gar- 
ments, to  be  called  an  "inauspicious 
thing,''  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
off-scouring  of  the  earth.  If  she  could  be 
assured  she  would  never  be  a  widow,  she 
would  snap  her  fingers  in  the  face  of 
any  other  calamity  that  might  come  to 
her;  but  she  could  not,  would  not  bear 
that  insupportable  curse  of  Hindoo 
widowhood.  Neither,  with  all  the  earth 
about  her  teeming  with  life  and  prom- 
ise, and  all  her  young  blood  bounding 
with  the  sheer  animal  joy  of  living, 
could  she  bring  her  mind  to  consider 
the  horrible  rites  of  Suttee.  Yet,  some- 
thing must  be  done!  for,  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  stranger,  had  come  the  awak- 
ening of  a  feeling  the  like  of  which  her 
dark  little  mind  had  never  dreamed ;  a 
longing  and  a  yearning  and  a  sense  of 
incompleteness  she  could  not  under- 
stand ;  until,  at  last,  after  days  of  dejec- 
tion and  weeping,  the  suspicion  broke 
upon  her  that  it  must  be  the  lack  of  a 
soul.  She  did  not  know  that  the  more 
enlightened  had  another  name  for  this 
tender  longing;  for  the  women  of  her 
house  certainly  did  not  love  their  hus- 
bands, although  they  might  worship 
them  as  gods.  They  had  been  their 
father's  property  and  had  now  become 
the  possessions  of  their  husbands,  to  be 
classed  as  "marital  property"  along  with 
the  "cows,  mares,  goats  and  camels.' 
Rani  realized  now,  however,  that  she 
could  escape  no  longer.  She  must  have 
a  soul  at  any  cost!  All  her  life  seemed 
suddenly  emptv  and  colorless,  while  the 
possibility  of  life  with  a  soul  glowed 
with  such  a  glorious  wholeness  that  the 
mere  contemplation  of  it  overwhelmed 
her.  The  woods  and  the  birds  lost 
their  charm  of  companionship ;  she  felt 
immeasureably  older  than  the  girl  who 
had  laughed  through  the  vines  at  the 
stranger  a  few  months  before ;  and  from 
the  innermost  depths  of  her  being  rang 
the  cry  for  this  inexplicable  thing — it 
must  be  a  soul !  But,  to  acquire  it,  she 
must  marry;  and,  if  she  should  marry, 


who  could  know  but  that  she  might 
some  day  be  a  widow  ?  She  shuddered  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word ;  for, 
among  all  her  relatives  and  friends  who 
had  lost  their  husbands,  there  was  not 
one  whose  life  was  not  a  hideous  night- 
mare, and  her  nature  rose  in  fierce  re- 
volt at  the  possibility  of  sharing  their 
fate.  As  Johnstone  could  give  her  no 
guarantee  of  longevity,  he  was  power- 
less to  assuage  her  fears ;  but  the  cry  of 
his  heart  was  "Rani !"  and  her  pertur- 
bation was  beyond  his  fathoming. 

Round  and  round  in  this  labyrinth  of 
fear  and  longing  her  excited  thoughts 
circled,  growing  more  bewildered  at  ev- 
ery turn.  But  hers  was  not  a  nature 
to  sit  down  and  cry  for  a  light !  With 
one  bold  stroke  she  would  cut  her  way 
out,  and  be  thenceforward  free  to  live 
out  her  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
coveted  soul !  At  last,  a  plan  was  com- 
plete in  her  little  Hindoo  mind,  a  mar- 
vel of  directness !  This  wild  longing  and 
intolerable  feeling  of  incompleteness 
were  not  to  be  endured  another  day  I 
With  a  defiance  amounting  almost  to  fe- 
rocity, she  decided  she  would  never  put 
herself  in  a  position  to  become  a  wid- 
ow !  She  would  cheat  Yama,  the  King 
of  Death,  and  possess  herself  of  this 
fair-skinned  creature's  pink  and  white 
soul,  whatever  the  penalty  might  be  I 
She  would  even  suffer  the  degradation 
of  the  whole  number,  the  eight  million, 
four  hundred  thousand  incarnations  be- 
fore she  could  be  reabsorbed  into  the 
Spirit! 

Now  for  courage  and  a  little  patience 
— the  tiger  and  the  serpent !  The  soul 
would  be  hers !  This  relentless  longing 
stilled !  Young  Johnstone's  regiment  was 
ordered  back  to  the  hills.  In  a  few 
days  he  would  be  among  new  people 
and  new  scenes ;  and,  with  love's  quick 
suspicion,  the  girl  guessed  there  mieht 
be  new  Ranis,  while  she — but  here  the 
tigress  within  her  arose  and  crouched 
for  a  final  spring. 

The  jungle  grass  was  very  high,  and 
no  one  dared  penetrate  as  far  as  she  in- 
to its  depth.  Step  by  step  she  had 
planned  it  all.  The  confident  young 
Briton  followed  the  little  flying  figure 
through  the  banyan's  stately  portal,  in 
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and  out  of  the  clustering  undergrowth, 
through  a  wild  riot  of  tangled  vines  and 
grasses,  heedless  of  the  trackless  waste 
behind  him.  and  all  unconscious  of  the 


fate  awaiting  him. 
and  merry ;  till,  at 
at  last,  laughing 
and  breathless,  the 
wily  Hindoo  sank 
down  beneath  the 
green  masses  of  a 
pipol  tree.  Her 
smiling  lips  were 
redder  than  the 
glowing  blossoms 
overhead,  redder 
than  human  lips 
are  ever  tinted.  But 
the  Briton  did  not 
know  the  brilliant 
little  hand  berry; 
and,  if  the  dye  was 
deadlv,  how  could 
he  tefl  ? 

The  swinging 
vine-wreaths  sway- 
ed above  him ;  the 
silken  locks  waved 
about  him ;  the 
burning  eyes  bent 
over  him,  as,  with 
her  scarlet  lips  she 
kissed  him,  and 
again  and  again  she 
kissed  him,  sending 


The  chase  was  long 


the  malignant  haml  poison  through  ev- 
ery bursting  vein  that  even  the  fast- fail- 
ing stupor  could  not  soothe.     The  sway- 
ing wreaths  grew  dim;  the  smilir. ■    face 
above  him  became  the  face  of  a  mocking 
fiend,  till  it,  too,  be- 
gan  to   sway,  and, 
finally,    grew    dim. 
Then,  as  the  Hin- 
doo  saw   the    pink 
and    white    cheeks 
grow     purple,    the 
eyes    roll    up    and 
cease  to  know  her, 
she  bent  low  over 
him,  took  his  head 
into  her  arms  anri 
caught  the  last  ex- 
piring    sigh      th: 
told    his    soul    wa- 
freed,  and  received 
it     into     her     own 
warm  body.     Then 
covering  the  lifeless 
form  with  glowing 
blossoms,  she  look- 
ed   down    into    the 
face    of    her    dead 
love     with     a     tri- 
umphant      smile — 
confident  in  the  be- 
lief tiiat  Rani  Yam- 
anai  had  a  soul. 
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By  CORINNE  D.  GOODMAN 


mmm 


T'S  your  turn,  Mr. 
"Hayes    is   my 
Tom  Hayes!"' 


name 


The  speaker  was  one 
of  a  party  of  four;  the 
chance  acquaintances  of 
a  railroad  journey,  whose  tedium  we 
had  sought  to  beguile  by  means  of  the 
exchange  of  alleged  personal  expe- 
riences. 

"I  must  certainly  own  up  to  having 
run  up  against  it  pretty 
good  and  hard,"  he  re- 
marked after  a  thought- 
ful pause,  "but  I'm 
afraid  that  I'm  a  failure 
so  far  as  story-telling 
goes !" 

"Fire      ahead !"      we 
urged. 

"I  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois," he  complied, 
"where  I  had  a  good 
home,  and  should  have 
been  content  to  stay. 
But,  like  a  great  many 
other  young  fellows.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  world  ; 
and,  finally  when  my  old 
dad  put  some  fancied 
slight  upon  me,  I  packed  my  duds  and, 
without  even  bidding  the  folks  good-bye, 
went  to  Chicago. 

''It  didn't  take  me  many  weeks  to  find 
my  level  there.  Not  over  long  in  edu- 
cation and  experience,  I  was  distinct- 
ly short  in  the  matter  of  money;  so,  in 
less  than  no  time,  I  was  up  against  it. 

"The  weather,  even,  contributed  to  my 
many  discomforts.  It  was  winter — an 
uncommonly  cold  one,  even  for  Chicago 
— and  I  was  without  an  overcoat  or  a 
suflficiency  of  other  warm  clothing.  I 
had,  in  fact,  parted  with  my  belongings 
one  by  one,  in  order  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 


Dutchy. 


"In  this  fix.  and  with  only  a  few  cents 
in  my  pocket,  I  found  myself  one  day 
opposite  the  bulletin  board  outside  a  la- 
bor bureau.  A  hundred  men,  it  an- 
nounced, were  wanted  to  work  down 
South  on  railroad  construction.  Free 
pass,  good  pay,  etc.,  etc. 

"The  idea  of  getting  away  from  Chi- 
cago's biting  winds  and  bitter  weather 
appealed  strongly  to  me ;  and,  within  a 
few  minutes,  I  had  concluded  the  for^ 
malities  necessary  to  en- 
rollment as  a  section 
hand.  Three  days  later. 
I  was  plying  a  pick  and 
shovel  with  the  best  of 
them. 

"Take  us  all  in  all, 
we  were  a  queer  lot. 
With  the  exception  of 
the  boss,  a  German, 
commonly  known  as 
'Dutchy,'  and  myself,  the 
gang  was  composed  of 
dagoes  of  the  worst  class. 
"As  luck  would  have 
it,  I  quarreled  with 
'Dutchy'  at  the  very  out- 
set being  quick  with  my 
fists,  as  well  as  quick 
tempered,  and  gave  him 
a  pounding  for  which  he  afterwards 
bore   me   undisguised   malice. 

"The  boss  was  a  good  fellow  enough, 
but  uncommunicative.  Thus,  with  the 
dagoes  out  of  the  question  and  with 
'Dutchy'  sulky,  my  social  possibilities 
were  strictly  limited.  Luckily,  howev- 
er, relief  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  gen- 
ial widow  and  her  only  daughter,  who 
blew  into  camp  and  quickly  reorganized 
our  feeding  arrangements.  These  hith- 
erto had  been  of  a  primitive  nature ;  so, 
all  of  us,  I  think,  on  that  score  alone, 
were  duly  grateful. 

"But  to  me  personally,  their  arrival 
meant  a  good  deal  more.  There  was 
now    SQmebody   to   t^lk   tp   in   my   idle 
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moments !  The  girl,  too,  was  of  a  beauty 
unusual  anywhere,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  object  to  be  worshipped. 
"At  all  events,  so  thought  I ;  and 
at  least  one  other  shared  my  opinion. 
This  other  was  the  'Boss ;'  who,  if  not 
quite  so  constant  a  devotee  at  its  shrine 
as  myself,  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
'kitchen'  much  too  frequently  to  suit  my 
wishes.  Indeed,  it  was  seldom  that  he 
failed  to  upset  whatever  plans  I  made 
to  gain  a  corner,  even  for  an  hour,  on 
the  fair  Polly's  society. 

"  'Look  here,  Hayes !'  he  said  to  me 
one  day.'  If  you're  acting  on  the  square, 
well  and  good !  If  not,  get  out !  I  mean 
to  marry  the  girl,  if  I  can  get  her.' 

"This  was  straight 
talk,  and  I  liked  him  all 
the  better  for  it.  'Let 
the  best  man  win !'  I 
said. 

"A  few  days  later  he 
had     trouble     with     the 
dagoes.      How   it   origi- 
nated,    I     never     knew ; 
and,  like  all  happenings 
of  the  kind,  it  was  over 
in  an  instant.     One  mo- 
ment,    all     was     going 
smoothly ;  the  next,  the 
dagoes    were    crowding 
round  him  and  gesticu- 
lating like  madmen.  That 
much   I  could  see  from 
where    I    was    working, 
some      distance      away ; 
and,   scenting  danger,   I 
ran     as     hard     as     my 
legs  would  carry  me  towards  the  scene 
of  the  commotion.  But,  prompt  though 
I  was,  I  was  too  late.       Before  I     had 
covered    half    the    distance,    I    saw    the 
boss  throw  up  his  arms  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  though  I  could  not  be  positive 
as  to  his  assailant. 

"I  knew  at  once,  upon  reaching  his 
side,  that  he  was  in  a  very  bad  way ;  for, 
in  the  few  moments  that  had  elapsed,  his 
face  had  turned  an  ashen  gray,  and  his 
lips  were  blue.  Blood,  too,  was  gush- 
ing from  a  wound  in  the  region  of  his 
heart. 


Polly. 


ble  form  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  In 
another,  I  had  torn  a  bandanna  from 
my  neck,  made  it  into  a  pad,  and  press- 
ed it  tightly  over  his  hurt ;  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  absence  of  a  doctor,  my 
efforts  were  worse  than  useless.  A  few 
minutes  later,  it  became  plainly  ev^ident 
that  his  breathing  had  ceased. 

In  the  meantime  the  dagoes  had  been 
regarding  me  with  no  very  friendly  air : 
and  when  I  laid  the  dead  'Boss'  on  the 
ground  and  rose  to  my  feet,  their  looks 
conveyed  an  actual  menace.  They  com- 
menced to  jabber  excitedly;  and,  though 
I  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of 
their  lingo,  I  realized  fully  that,  as  a 
witness  to  the  crime,  n^y 
own  life  was  placed  in 
the  deadliest  peril. 

"What  might  have 
been  the  outcome  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but, 
just  as  I  was  calculating 
the  chances  of  making 
a  successful  break  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp,  a 
locomotive  with  a  ca- 
boose came  slowly  down 
the  completed  roadbed. 

"To  say  that  I  felt  re- 
lieved, is  putting  it  more 
than  mildly.  The  da- 
goes jabbered  faster  than 
ever. 

"At  length,  after  what 
seemed  an  age,  the  loco- 
motive was  brought  to 
a  standstill ;  and  five 
men  who  alighted  from  the  caboose 
walked    briskly   towards   us. 

"Even  at  a  distance,  it  must  have  been 
apparent  that  something  had  gone 
amiss ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  newcomers 
had  reached  the  scene  of  the  killing,  one, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  authority,  sternly 
asked:  'What  is  the  meaning  of  this?' 

"The  question  was  addressed  to  me 
as,  I  supposed,  the  only  American  pres- 
ent. 

"  'Murder  ['   I  answered   gravely. 
"  'Yes!  Yes!  He  killa  de  Boss!'  shout- 
ed the  dagoes,  like  a  stage  chorus.    They 
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was  covered  as  a  proof  of  the  charge. 

"It  was  in  vain  that  I  made  indignant 
denial.  Appearances  were  dead  against 
me.  Even  the  blood-stained  knife, 
which  was  lying  against  the  bank  on 
which  I  had  laid  the  boss'  body,  proved 
on  inspection  to  be  of  American  make. 

"To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  was  held 
and  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Ap- 
pearances, and  the  evidence  appeared 
terribly  conclusive,  and  as  the  latter  pro- 
gressed. I  abandoned  all  hopes  of  prov- 
ing my  innocence.  Dago  after  dago 
swore  that  I  had  struck  the  fatal  blow. 
One  giant  of  a  cut-throat  mien,  in  par- 
ticular, supplied  an  apparently  adequate 
motive  by  testifying  that  the  dead  man 
and  I  had  been  rivals  for  the  affections 
of  attractive  Polly  Bullen.  The  girl 
herself  was  put  on  the  stand ;  and,  by 
an  unwilling  admission  .that  the  dago 
spoke  the  truth,  helped  to  fasten  the 
guilt  upon  me. 

"It  availed  nothing,  as  everyone  felt, 
that  the  young  attorney,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  look  after  my  interests,  made 
an  eloquent  plea  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  of  no  avail  was  it  that  he  urged 
the  inherent  probability  of  a  conspiracy 
amongst  the  Italians  and  the  convincing 
sincerity  of  his  client's  story.  An  ad- 
verse verdict  seemed  assured.  How- 
ever, just  as  the  judge  had  commenced 
to  address  the  jury,  a  commotion  arose 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

"  'A  man  who  has  this  moment  en- 
tered, insists  on  giving  evidence,'  a  po- 
lice sergeant  announced. 

"Whereupn.  in  fact,  the  newcomer 
spoke  for  himself. 

"  'Ja.  Judge,  I  spik!' 

The  voice  was  'Dutchy's.  Never  had 
human  tones  sounded  so  sweet  to  my 
ears.  T  nodded  to  my  attorney.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  'Your  Honor.'  he  said.  'I  ask  per- 
mission to  introduce  this  man's  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  accused.' 

"  'The  proceeding  is  unusual ;  but,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  life  or  death  hinges 
on  the  verdict.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
prosecution  waive  the  point.'  his  honor 
said. 

"  'We  have  no  desire  to  arrive  at  oth- 


er than  a  just  conclusion.  There  is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
to  this  man's  evidence,'  replied  the  at- 
torney, who  was  conducting  the  State's 
case. 

"  'Dutchy,'  accordingly,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
defence.  Bwt.  inasmuch  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  questions,  as  a  rule, 
had  to  be  repeated  in  a  simplified  form 
in  order  to  reach  his  comprehension. 
These,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright, 
were  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  'You  were  one  of  the  men  working 
under  Mr,  Harris  on  December  ninth 
last?' 

"'Ja!' 

"  'Do  you  remember  what  happened 
on  that  day?' 

"'Ta!' 

'"What  was  it?' 

"  'Der  boss  had  one  knife  into  him 
stooked.' 

"  'You  were  near  when  this  was 
done?' 

"  'Shoost  so  close  like  I  vas  to 
you !' 

"  'You  saw,  then,  who  stuck  the  knife 
into  the  Boss?' 

"'Jar 

"  'Would  you  know  him  again?' 

"  'Ja !' 

"  'Look  at  the  prisoner.' 

"Dutchy  turned   stolidly  towards  me. 

"'Is  this  the  man  who  did  it?' 

"'Nein!' 

"  'Are  you  sure?' 

"'Ja!' 

"  'Where  was  the  prisoner  at  that 
time?' 

"  'Aboot  dri  hoondret  yardts  away  he 
was.' 

"  'What  did  he  do  when  the  boss  was 
struck  ?' 

"  'He  run  like  der  teufel  undt  the 
boss  uplift.' 

"  'He  ran  and  lifted  up  the  boss?' 

"'la!' 

"'Afterwards?' 

"  'He  make  mit  his  neck-scarf  the 
bloot  to  stop.' 

"  'He  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding?' 

"'Ja!' 
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"  'In  doing  this,  did  he  get  blood  on 
his  clothes?' 

-'Ja!' 

"  'That  is  all,  your  Honor.' 

"Here  the  prosecution  took  him  in 
hand. 

"  'You  have  sworn  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  did  not  inflict  the  wound  that 
caused  the  boss'  death?' 

"  'Ja !' 

"  'You  knew,  then,  all  this  time  that 
he  was  innocent?' 

"  'Ja !' 

"  'If  that  is  so.  why  did  you  wait  un- 
til the  very  last  moment  to  give  your 
evidence  ?' 

"  'I  him  not  lofe.' 

"'You  do  not  like  him?' 

"'Nein!' 

"  'Why  do  you  not  like  him  ?' 

"  'Also,  mit  his  fists  he  me  beat.' 

"  'He  beat  vou  ?' 

'"Ja!' 

"  'And  for  that  reason  you  were  will- 
ing to  see  him  hanged?' 

■"'Ja!' 
"  'Having  delayed  so  long,  why     arc 

you  here  now?' 

"  'Also,   die   madchen   him   lofes.' 

"'What  young  lady  loves  him?' 

"  'Die  fraulein  Police !' 

"''Miss  Pollv  Bullen?' 

"  'Ja !' 

"  'She  asked  you,  I  suppose,  to  give 
this  evidence?' 

"  'Nein !' 

"  'You  are  here,  then,  simply  because 
the  voung  ladv  loves  him?' 

"  'Nein !' 

"  'Have  you  forgiven  him  the  beat- 
ing?' 

"'Nein!  Nein!' 

"Here  a  pause  ensued.  Dutchy's 
hitherto  impassive  face  betrayed  palpa- 
ble evidence  of  an  inward  struggle ;  and, 
I  take  it,  the  prosecuting  counsel  di- 
vining that  he  would  speak  unquestioned. 
forebore  to  do  so.  At  all  events,  he 
blurted  out: 

"I  haf  coom  here  to  safe  dot  man's 
life  becoss  I  meinself  die  madchen  lofe. 
She  will  not  my  frau  become,  undt  she 
ees  veeping  always  eef  he  will  die.  I 
no  lofe  to  see  her  veep.' 


"To  cut  a  long  story  short.  I  was 
acquitted  on  Dutchy's  evidence,  which, 
of  course,  besides  bearing  all  the  ear- 
marks of  truth,  tallied  exactly  with  that 
offered  by  the  defense.  The  big  dago, 
who  had  been  so  vindictive  against  me, 
Dutchy  also  identified  as  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  crime ;  and.  in  due  course,  that 
worthy  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned 
to  death,  and  finally  hanged. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  in  spite 
of  his  avowed  dislike  and  the  fact  that 
his  delay  in  coming  forward  with  his 
vital  evidence  had  almost  resulted  in  my 
going  to  the  gallows,  I  stepped  impul- 
sively forward,  seized  Dutchy  by  the 
hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 

"He  accepted  this  mark  of  my  grati- 
tude with  the  stolid  indifference  that 
had  characterized  him  throughout  the 
trial ;  but,  when  Polly  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  square- 
Iv  on  the  mouth,  he  gasped :  'Du  lieber 
Gott !' 

"As  he  turned  to  go,  too.  a  tear  welled 
from  each  eye  and  trickled  slowly  down 
each  brick-colored  cheek. 

"Pollv  is  now  my  wife,  and  will  be 
happy  to  welcome  you,  gentlemen,  any 
time  you  come  our  way." 

To  this  invitation  we  made  suitable 
acknowledgment. 

"A  most  interesting  story,"  remarked 
one  of  the  party,  a  Chicago  drummer." 
And  what  makes  it  the  more  so  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  I  remember  perfectly 
reading  the  account  of  the  trial  in  the 
daily  papers." 

"indeed!"  remarked  Mr.  Hayes. 

"Curiously  enough,"  remarked  the 
fourth  member  of  the  party,  a  St.  Louis 
confrere.  I  met  your  friend,  'Dutchy,'  in 
Gainesville,  about  a  year  ago.  A  tall, 
sandy  fellow  with  a  big  corporation,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken." 

"Possibly!" 

"Possibly?" 

"Well!  to  be  frank,  I've  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  those  minor  de- 
tails. I  was  too  busy  concocting  the 
story  proper." 

The  drummers  opined  it  was  time  for 
refreshments. 
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By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 

KLS  PESSNER  moved 
haltingly  along  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  crouching  almost 
to  the  rock  to  obtain  the 
slight  concealment  afford- 
ed by  a  few  stunted  bushes 
struggled  up  from  the  out- 
creviceSj  until  he  arrived  at  a 
sharp  bend,  where  he  rose  cautiously  to 
his  feet  and  gave  a  quick  glance  down 
into  the  valley  and  back  over  the  way  he 
had  come. 

It  was  a  wild,  rocky  way,  ending  in 
this  long  climb  up  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  his  glance  flashed  over  it  in  a 
swift,  comprehensive  scrutiny.  All  was 
desolation,  solitude,  save  at  the  base  of 
the  very  slope  up  which  he  was  strug- 
gling, where  a  compact  group  of  men 
were  following  his  trail,  as  surely  and 
unrelentingly  as  bloodhounds.  Even  as 
his  glance  flashed  down  at  them  there 
came  the  returning  flash  of  sunlight  on  a 
leveled  rifle  barrel  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
ducked  and  slipped  around  the  bend.  As 
he  did  so  a  bullet  flattened  against  the 
rock  behind  where  his  head  had  been. 

"Steve  Finter,"  he  thought  grimly. 
"No  other  man  can  shoot  like  this.  He 
must  have  seen  my  head  bob  up.  But  it 
don't  make  any  difference  now.  They're 
hot  on  my  trail,  and  seeing  me  can't 
make  them  come  any  faster.  This  morn- 
ing they  were  four  hours  away,  now 
they're  less  than  one.  If  T  can  only  get 
up  to  my  cabin  I  won't  mind.  I  can  pick 
off  Steve  from  there,  and  maybe  some 
of  the  others  before  they  close  in.  I — I 
hope  Luisita  ain't  to  home." 

Around  the  bend  the  narrow  path 
broadened  and  flattened  into  a  srnall  pla- 
teau or  valley  which  cut  back  into  the 
mountain  like  a  wedge.  Across  this 
plunged  a  little  stream,  on  the  banks  of 
which  were  two  or  three  miner's  cabins. 


Beyond,  the  mountain  again  rose  sheer, 
and  well  up  on  the  face  of  this  was  Sels 
Pessner's  cabin.  Here  he  and  Steve  Fin- 
ter had  worked  together,  in  seeming  har- 
mony, until  one  day  Steve  had  slipped 
down  to  the  mining  camp  below  and  ac- 
cused his  partner  of  having  robbed  and 
attempted  to  murder  him,  and  of  being  a 
horse  thief  and  contemplating  other  bold 
robberies  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  near 
future,  and  had  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  sheriff  as  to  be  sworn  in  as  a 
deputy  to  help  in  the  capture. 

The  first  intimation  Sels  had  had  of 
the  accusation  was  seeing  the  sheriff's 
posse  approaching  the  cabin,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  receiving  a  bullet  in 
his  shoulder.  Other  bullets  had  follow- 
ed, but  in  some  way  he  had  escaped. 
Since  then  it  had  been  running  and  dodg- 
ing, with  the  sheriff  and  his  men  often  in 
sight,  but  never  allowing  him  to  ap- 
proach near  enough  for  parlev.  Two 
davs  before,  he  had  eluded  them  and 
hurried  to  the  mining  camp,  slipping  in 
at  night  and  conferring  with  some  of  his 
friends.  The  next  day  thev  had  done  a 
little  quiet  investigating  for  him.  while 
he  remained  concealed  in  one  of  their 
homes.  That  night,  in  spite  of  their 
warnings  and  expostulations,  he  had 
started  back  toward  home,  his  face  stem 
and  his  eves  full  of  angry  determination. 
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But  when  he  saw  the  posse  and  threw  up 
his  hands  in  token  of  surrender,  with  a 
paper  held  conspicuously  in  one  hand,  in- 
stead of  being-  allowed  near  enough  to 
speak,  as  he  expected,  a  bullet  from 
Steve's  rifle  found  lodgment  in  his  ankle, 
almost  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  Oth- 
er bullets  followed,  and  only  that  he  was 
quick  with  his  own  rifle  and  intimidated 
them  until  he 
could  dodge 
among  the  rocks, 
they  would  have 
ended  the  chase 
there. 

After  that  he 
skulked  and 
dodged  and 
climbed  for 
hours,  using  a 
piece  of  broken 
limb  in  place  of 
the  ankle  that 
was  almost  use- 
less, suffering' 
agony  at  every 
step,  and  with 
only  the  hope  of 
reaching  his  cab- 
in anid  making 
the  last  stand  as 
retaliatory  a  s 
possible.  At  the 
bend  the  bullet 
flattened  against 
the  rock  showed 
that  his  former 
partner  was  still 
vigilant,  and  that 
whatever  fight 
there  was  to  be 
would  be  on 
sight,  to  the 
death.  There 
would  be  no  con- 
ference. 

As  he  crossed 
into  the  small  valley  he  tried  to  keep  with- 
in the  screen  of  foliage  as  much  as  he 
could.  Luisita  lived  in  the  cabin  near- 
est, with  her  Mexican  father.  She  would 
know  and  grieve,  of  course;  but  he 
would  spare  her  as  long  as  possible. 

However,  as  he  was  pushing  his  way 


through  the  undergrowth  nearly  opposite 
the  cabin,  he  came  upon  her  suddenly, 
carrying  her  rifle.  At  sight  of  him  her 
face  flushed,  then  paled. 

"Senor  Sels,"  she  cried  ;"Oh,  why  are 
you  here  ?  They  are  down  in  the  val- 
ley. I  saw  them  not  an  hour  ago  from 
the  cliff.  They  will  kill  you.  Hurry! 
hurrv!  you  should  not  have  tried  to  see 
me  now." 

'1 ,  did  not," 
striving  to  make 
his  voice  steady ; 
"I  tried  to  avoid 
you,  Luisita.  I 
wanted  to  spare 
you  all  I  could. 
But  this  is  the 
only  way  to  my 
cabin,  and  — " 

"You  are 
hurt,"  sharply, 
at  the  agony  in 
his  face. 

"Just  a  trifle. 
But  listen,  Luis- 
ita. Whatever 
the  charges 
against  me,  I 
know  that  you 
believe  me  inno- 
cent. I  shall  not 
question  that. 
But  yesterday  I 
was  in  the  town 
and  obtained 
proof  positive  of 
Steve's  guilt — 
enough  to  hang 
him.  Only  I 
cannot  get  word 
with  the  sheriff. 
I. have  given  up 
thought  of  it 
now.  They  are 
hot  on  my  trail, 
and  will  be  here 
in  twenty  minutes.  All  I  can  do  is  try 
to  reach  my  cabin." 

"That  will  not  save  you,"  she  expostu- 
lated. 

"No,"  grimly,  "I  know  it  won't.  But 
it  will  help  me  to  even  up  the  score  a  lit- 
tle." 
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The  girl  threw  out  her  hands  imperi- 
ously. 

"It  shall  not  be  that  way,"  she  cried, 
her  eyes  flashing.  "You  shall  be  saved 
and  Senor  Steve  punished.  And  yet  1 
do  not  understand.     Why  should  he — ' 

"For  plenty  of  reasons,  Luisita.  You 
promised  to  marry  me  after  refusing 
him  ;  and  then,  only  two  hours  before  he 
left,  we  found  a  vein  of  silver — how- 
rich  I  do  r/ut  dare  to  conjecture;  but 
it  made  Steve  try  to  kill  ine,  and  failing, 
to  run  away  He  came  back  \.ith  thd 
sheriff  and  his  posse.  What  story  he 
told  I  can  only  guess ;  but  you  can  un- 
derstand what  it  would  mean  to  him  if  I 
could  be  disposed  of  before  telling  any- 
thing. I — where  are  you  going,  Luis- 
ita?" 

"To  the  bend  round  the  cliff."  over 
her  shoulder.  "It  is  the  only  way  into 
the  valley,  and  I  shall  hold  the  men  until 
you  can  get  away."  She  was  already  rods 
away,  plunging  through  the  bushes  with 
the  one  thought  of  being  at  the  bend  in 
advance  of  the  sheriff's  posse. 

They  were  edging  cautiously  across  a 
narrow  shelf  only  a  few  rods  below 
when  she  reached  there  and  threw  her 
rifle  into  position.  It  was  too  good  a 
chance  to  be  lost. 

"Hands  up!"  she  ordered  sternly. 

'"I  said  hands  up,"  Luisita  repeated 
slowly.  "I  am  not  making  words,  and 
most  of  you  know  how  I  can  shoot. 
Senor  Sels  is  escaping  from  you  now. 
and  I  shall  keep  you  here  until  he  is 
safe.  Stop!"  as  a  rifle  barrel  rose  a 
little,  "or  I  shall  shoot.  You  may  kill 
me,  but  I  can  send  half  of  you  from  that 
ledge  before  you  do  it — and  I  will.  Now, 
up!  quick!" 

All  the  hands  rose  except  Steve's. 
With  a  bitter  curse  he  threw  his  rifle 
into  quick  position  ;  but  before  he  could 
fire  it  slipped  from  his  nerveless  fingers 


and  he  sank  upon  the  shelf,  only  saving 
himself  from  falling  over  the  precipice 
by  a  desperate  effort. 

"That  is  one,"  called  the  girl  coldly. 
"He  is  not  killed,  only  disabled  by  a  ball 
through  the  hip.  The  rest  of  you  may 
not  be  so  fortunate.  I  am  ready  to  kill 
all  of  you  before  you  do  harm  to  my 
promised  husband." 

"But  look  here,  Luisita,"  expostulated 
the  sheriff  angrily.  "Don't  you  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  thwarting  the 
law  1/1  llii?  manner?" 

"You  are  wui  upholding  the  law,"  con- 
temptuously. 'Yuu  are  merely  helping 
a  criminal.     If  Senor  Sels  were  here — " 

"He  is  here,"  said  a  quiet  voice  at  her 
side,  and  another  rifle  barrel  joined  hers 
in  menacing  the  whitening  faces  on  the 
ledge  below.  "Now  Sheriff,"  the  voice 
suddenly  ringing  out  clear  and  stern, 
"you  will  take  your  men  and  hurry  back 
to  town.  And  I  would  advise  you  to 
take  Steve  Finter  along.  The  truth  is 
known  there  now,  as  you  will  find,  and  it 
may  be  that  you  and  your  men  will  have 
to  explain  a  few  things.  But  it  would 
have  been  w'orse  had  you  killed  me. 
Hereafter  when  you  seek  a  man,  hear 
his  story  as  well  as  that  of  his  accuser.  I 
have  proofs  of  my  innocence  and  Steve's 
guilt  with  me,  and  have  been  watching 
for  a  chance  to  give  them  to  you.  But 
you  have  prevented.  Now  I  shall  rely 
on  our  rifles.  If  one  of  you  so  much  as 
makes  a  movement  with  his  rifle  in  this 
direction  we  will  kill  him.     Now  go!" 

Thev  stood  there  side  by  side,  watch- 
ing them  down  the  mountain,  then  Sels 
lowered  his  rifle. 

"I — I  think  you'll  have  to  help  me  to 
the  cabin,  dear,"  he  said  weakly.  "I'm 
a  little  used  up."  Then  he  reeled  and 
fell  unconscious  into  her  arms.  But  the 
danger  was  over. 
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|OU !    Hey   Louiza  !      where 
are  you?" 

"Here,  in  the  sewing- 
room.  For  mercy's  sake, 
John,  what  is  it?  Why  all 
this  bluster?" 
"Lou,  hurrah !"  and  the  excited  "man 
of  the  house"  rushed  into  the  sewing- 
room,  hterally  lifted  his  wife  from  her 
chair,  held  her  high  in  his  strong  arms 
and  waltzed  around  the  house  in  a  glee- 
ful manner,  so  unusual  to  one  so  sedate 
that  the  little  woman  feared  for  his  san- 
ity. 

The  cause  of  all  this  flurry  was  sim- 
ply this : 

John  Temple  had  been  to  the  post-of- 
fice. No,  there  was  nothing  unusual 
about  his  going  to  the  post-office ;  he 
went  three  times  daily,  with  the  regular- 
ity of  a  day-laborer  going  to  his  meals. 
But  to  the  one  letter  in  his  box  is  due 
the  blustering  manner  in  which  he 
rushed  into  his  house,  and  the  fright 
occasioned  his  wife. 

"John  Temple !  Are  you  drunk  or 
crazy?  Turn  me  loose  this  minute,  and 
explain  yourself,"  and  the  tone  of  his 
wife's  voice  brought  the  hilarious  hus- 
band to  his  wonted  sedateness. 

After  depositing  the  little  woman  in 
her  easy  chair  and  implanting  a  kiss  on 
her  tremulous  lips,  he  said : 

"Louiza,  my  dear,  pardon  me.  I  didn't 
mean  to  frighten  you.  Really,  I  didn't. 
Such  an  unusual  demonstration  of  joy 
is  so  at  variance  with  my  habitual  mtilli- 
griihincss,  I  don't  wonder  you  were 
frightened." 

"Please,  John,  don't  use  such  outland- 
ish words.  Dispiritedness  is  much  more 
genteel  and  fully  as  expressive." 

"Very  well,  my  love :  dispiritedness  it 
shall  be.  But  dispirited  /  shall  be  no 
more.       Louiza,  listen:  It  has  come!" 

"What  has  come,  John?  Do  sit  down 
and  explain!" 


"What  has  come?  Fame  and  wealth!" 
"John  Temple,  are  you  drunk?" 
"Louiza  Temple,  you  know  me  too 
well  to  be  guilty  of  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion. You  know  that  I  never  drink  a 
drop  of  anything  stronger  than  bottled 
magnetic.  No,  my  dear,  I  am  not 
drunk ;  I  am  duly  sober  and  in  my  right 
mind.  The  absolute  certainty  of  imme- 
diate wealth  and  glory  may  have  intoxi- 
cated me,  but  the  intoxication  is  harm- 
less." 

"John,  have  vou  reallv  successfully 
placed  "The  Flag  of  Truce  ?" 

"No." 

"Has  the  editor  of  'Literary  Forum' 
really  accepted  'The  Downfall  of  His 
Highness,'  and  remitted  for  the  same 
at  fifty  cents  a  word  ?" 

"Not  yet!" 

"Then  'The  Muleteer'  must  have  won 
that  five-thousand-dollar  prize  in  Apri- 
cott's  short-story  contest?" 
_  "  'The  Muleteer'  has  been  oflfered  to 
six  other  publishers  since  its  return  from 
Apricott's  ;  it  is  too  travel-worn  to  be 
serviceable !" 

"Then  what  ?" 

"Guess." 

"I  can't." 

"Well,  I  am  asked  to  go  on  the  Ly- 
ceum platform !" 

"You  ?" 

"Me!" 

"What  for?  To  run  the  curtains?" 

"Lou,  don't  make  sport  of  me.  I  am 
asked  to  enter  the  lecture  field." 

"But,  John,  you  are  not  an  orator; 
you  never  made  a  speech  in  your  life." 

"Never  delivered  an  oration,  you 
mean." 

"Well,  smarty,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

"Do  about  what?  Making  a  speech?" 

"No ;    delivering   an   oration  ?'' 

"Seriously,  Lou ;  what  do  you  think 
about  my  going  into  the  lecture  field?" 
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"I  think  it  preposterously  absurd  for 
you  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  You 
would  be  more  at  home  in  the  corn 
field !" 

"Perhaps  I  would.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  been  asked  to  deliver  the  opening 
lecture  at  the  Jonesboro  Lyceum,  and  I 
shall  do  it.  It  will  be  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  exercise  my  dormant  ora- 
torical powers  and  introduce  myself  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  circle  of  the  truly 
literary — of  whom  I  am  one !" 

The  not  altogether  pleasant  colloquy 
ended  by  John  Temple  striding  noisily 
from  the  house.  At  heart,  he  knew  that 
his  wife  had  the  better  of  the  argument, 
but  the  knowledge  only  served  as  an  ir- 
ritant. 

For  four  years  he  had  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  village  school.  During 
those  four  years,  he  had  purchased,  and 
partially  paid  for,  their  little  home.  But 
when  solicited  by  the  trustees  to  accept 
the  position  for  another  school  year,  he 
declined  the  honor. 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  prof- 
fered honor,"  he  had  said  courteously : 
"but  I  am  tired  of  close  confinement.  I 
have  other  plans  for  the  future." 

His  ambition  was  to  become  an  auth- 
or. He  would  write  short  stories  and 
scientific  articles  for  high-class  maga- 
zines. There  would  be  fame  and  money 
in  it.  After  his  little  home  w^as  paid 
for,  he  would  write  a  book,  or  perhaps 
a  number  of  books.  Others  had  amassed 
fortunes  bv  writing  stories,  whv  not 
he?  ' 

Feverishly,  indeed,  did  he  apply  him- 
self to  the  task  of  writing  his  first  story. 
It  was  to  be  entered  in  a  short-story 
contest  in  Apricott's  Family  Magazine. 
A  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  to 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best 
story. 

When  John  Temple  read  his  four- 
thousand  -  word,  five  -  thousand  -  dollar 
story  to  his  wife,  that  wise  little  body 
pronounced    it   "good" — "but" — . 

"O,  well ;  there  is  a  possibility  that  I 
may  not  win  the  prize ;  but  I  am  morally 
sure  Apricott's  will  accept  'The  Mule- 
teer' and  pay  for  it  at  their  regular  rate 
of  ten  cents  a  word.      That  will  be  four 


hundred  dollars — nearly  as  much  as  I 
would  receive  for  a  year's  teaching ;  and 
I  have  written  this  story  in  a  little  less 
than  four  weeks." 

When  not  too  deeply  absorbed  in  plot- 
ting and  writing  other  stories — and  fre- 
quently, indeed,  while  working  out  new 
stories — he  found  himself  idly  planning 
what  he  would  do  with  the  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Before  the  Apricott  contest  closed,  or 
rather,  before  the  prize  was  awarded 
and  'The  Muleteer'  was  returned  to  its 
author,  he  had  four  other  stories  ready 
for  the  literary  market.  These  stories, 
ranging  in  length  from  one  thousand  to 
five  thousand  words,  were  carefully 
typewritten  by  the  one  stenographer  of 
the  village — at  so  much  per  page — and 
duly  mailed  to  as  many  publishers. 

But  the  returns  were  not  gratifying. 
The  printed  slips  enclosed  with  the  re- 
turned manuscripts  were  not  such  as  one 
could  use  in  lifting  a  mortgage  or  buy- 
ing a  farm.  Indeed,  they  indicated  a 
heartlessness  on  the  part  of  editors  and 
publishers  that  was  positively  inhuman. 
Drafts  or  private  checks  would  have 
been  far  more  satisfying! 

Substantially  they  were  all  alike: 

Dear  Sir: — We  herewith  return  the 
manuscript  you  so  kindly  submitted  for 
our  examination.  We  regret  that  it  is 
unavailable  for  our  purpose.  Yours  truly, 

Publishers. 

"I  iviU  sell  them,"  vehemently  declared 
the  author,  after  repeated  futile  attempts 
to  place  them  with  publishers  of  high- 
class  magazines. 

And  he  did.  A  three-thousand-wc-d 
story  was  successfully  placed  with  the 
publishers  of  a  country  weekly  in  a 
neighboring  town,  and  published  as  a  se- 
rial. It  ran  six  weeks  and  increased 
the  paid-up  subscription  list  nearly  one 
hundred.  The  author  received  a  gen- 
erous local  write-up  of  nearly  a  column, 
and  a  year's  subscription  to  the  paper. 
Two  other  stories  were  sold  to  other 
near-by  papers  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

His  latest  effort,  entitled  "Grandma's 
Spectacles."  lay  snugly  ensconced  in  his 
desk,  unoffered  to  the  publishers  of  mag- 
azines or  local  papers.      Clearly,    John 
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Wight  Temple,  author,  was  discour- 
aged. PubHshers  of  high-class  maga- 
zines did  not  properly  appreciate  litera- 
ry genius,  and  publishers  of  local  papers 
were  not  financially  able  to  compensate 
properly  for  such  productions  as  he  had 
to  offer. 

He  had  about  determined  to  abandon 
literary  work  and  accept  a  sewing-ma- 
chine agency  when  the  Jonesboro  letter 
came.       It  ran  as  follows: 

"Jonesboro,    June    23, 

Dear  Sir: — A  few  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  this  city 
have  organized  themselves 
into  a  Lyceum  Board.  Our 
object  is  to  afford  the  people 
of  Jonesboro  and  vicinity  a 
literary  treat  every  summer. 
The  course  will  be  made  as 
comprehensive  as  means  will 
allow.  Only  talent  of  high 
order  will  be  billed. 

Your  stories,  published  in 
local  papers,  have  been  wide- 
Iv  read  and  favorably  re- 
ceived. While  it  is  not  known 
that  you  are  an  orator,  it  is 
assumed  by  the  Lyceum  that 
you  are. 

As  Secretary  of  the  board, 
I  have  been  instructed  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  in  the  course 
for  sixty  per  cent  of  the  re- 
ceipts on  the  sale  of  tickets? 
No  season  tickets  will  be  is- 
sued this  year.  This  is  an 
experiment  with  us,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  assume  any 
great  financial  risk. 

You  will,  of  course,  select 
your  own  subject ;  but  we 
beg  the  privilege  of  asking  that  you 
orate  not  longer  than  two  hours  and 
work  in  as  much  humor  as  you  can. 

Can  you  accept  the  appointment?  If 
so,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  kindly 
send  me  your  subject,  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  your  lecture  and  send  any  press 
clippings  you  may  have  that  would  be 
useful   in   advertising  your  lecture. 

We  wish  to  annonce  you  for  Tuesday, 
A-Ugust  I2th.       Yours  very  truly, 

Byron  C.  Evans,  Sec'ty," 


'He   zvas  conscious  of  an 
ever    increasing    pride." 


Mrs.  Temple  found  her  recalcitrant 
husband  seated  on  a  box  in  the  wood- 
shed, gloomily  cogitating  on  the  per- 
verseness  of  female  human  nature,  and 
its  readiness  to  throw  cold  water  on 
man's  lofty  plans. 

"John,  dear,'  she  began  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone ;  "I  am  sorry  I  spoke 
as  I  did.  Won't  you  please  forgive 
me  ?" 

After  a  moment's  painful  silence: 
"John,  may  I  see  the  letter?" 

He  slowly  drew  the  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  her,  without  looking  up 
or  uttering  a  word. 

She  seated  herself  beside 
him,  placed  one  arm  about 
his  shoulders  and  read  the 
letter. 

"John,  I  am  sure  you  can 
do  it.  You  have  several 
weeks  in  which  to  prepare 
your  lecture.  If  you  suc- 
ceed, as  I  know  you  will, 
your  future  is  assured.  You 
will  soon  have  engagements 
all  over  the  country  through 
some  regular  Lyceum  or 
Chautauqua  bureau !" 

Thus  it  came  about  that 
John  Wight  Temple  was  an- 
nounced to  deliver  the  initial 
lecture  in  the  Jonesboro  In- 
dependent Lyceum  course. 

He  very  carefully  wrote  his 
introduction,  then  painstak- 
ingly revised  it.  It  was  then 
laid  away  in  his  desk  for  ten 
days.  Again  it  was  brought 
out  and  revised.  At  last,  the 
lecturer  was  satisfied  with 
it. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  mem- 
orize it.  Owing  to  its  numerous  re- 
visions, this  required  some  time. 

Then  came  practice.  The  orator 
would  stand  before  a  large  mirror  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  front  hall 
to  an  upstairs  room,  made  a  bow  to  his 
imaginary  audience,  smile  serenely  and 
begin : 

"Mr.  President,  honorable  and  hon- 
ored colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
feel  greatly  honored,"  et  cetera. 
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He  was  conscious  of  an  ever  increas- 
ing pride  of  exultation  at  each  private 
rehearsal.  Finally,  Mrs.  Temple  was 
invited  to  the  "hall  of  oratory"  and 
asked  to  hear  and  criticise. 

"John,  the  prelude  is  positively  grand. 
You  will  gain  attention  and  admiration 
from  the  very  first.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  for  the  next  two  hours ;  suppose  you 
go  right  on  and  let  me  hear  the  address 
proper  and  the  peroration.'' 

"Well,  fact  is,  Lou,  I  haven't  really 
thought  much  about  the  address  prop- 
er!" 

"John,  my  dear  fellow,  isn't  it  high 
time  you  were  thinking  about  it?  You 
have  only  three  weeks  now ;  and  they 
will  expect  you  to  talk  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half." 

"Lou,  I  couldn't  possible  write  out 
and  memorize  a  long  address  in  three 
weeks.  If  I  get  this  introduction  off 
just  right,  I  will  be  all  right.  The  ice 
will  be  broken  and  I  will  have  smooth 
sailing.       I   shall  speak   from  notes." 

Two  or  three  days  later,  Prof.  Temple 
received  a  large  package  of  printed 
matter  from  Jonesboro.  The  package 
contained  placards  and  hand  bills — vvith 
his  picture  and  others — announcing  the 
entertainments.  It  also  contained  sev- 
eral late  copies  of  the  "Jonesboro  Her- 
ald,"— "a  weekly  newspaper,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  reading  public.  All 
home  print.  Price,  one  dollar  per  year 
in  advance." 

The  first  page  was  given  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Jonesboro  Independent  Ly- 
ceum. Prof.  Temple  hastened  home 
and  thrust  a  copy  of  the  paper  before  his 
wife's  eyes.  "Read,  Lou !"  he  ex- 
claimed  breathlessly. 

She  read : 
"PROF.  JOHN  WIGHT  TEMPLE. 

"Prof.  John  Wight  Temple,  the  fa- 
mous author-humorist,  will  give  his 
many  admirers  in  this  city  an  evening 
at  the  Jonesboro  Academy,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 12.  Admission  25c  and  15c.  Tick- 
ets now  on  sale  at  the  drug  store.  Buy 
vour  ticket  and  secure  your  seat  now, 
before  thev  are  all  taken. 

"Prof.  Temple  is  the  author  of  several 
stories  which  have  been  published  in 
this  paper  and  neighboring  exchanges, 


This  will  be  his  first  appearance  on  the 
lyceum  platform  in  America,  and  his 
hundreds  of  admirers  will  be  glad  10 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
man  himself.  Subject:  "The  Comic 
and  Serious  Sides  of  Grandmothers."  To 
all  who  can  laugh  through  their  tears, 
we  say,  come." 

''O,  John,  isn't  it  grand?" 

"Read  on,"  said  the  orator,  proudly. 

Mrs.  Temple  read:  "Following  are  a 
few  press  comments : 

"John  Wight  Temple's  stories  are 
full  of  clever  satire,  rich  humor,  philos- 
ophy and  good,  sound  common  sense." 
— Mountain  Advertiser. 

"His  vagrant  pen  probes  deep  into 
the  seething  caldron  of  life,  bringing 
forth  now  and  again  gems  of  thought 
that  scintillate  with  rare  humor  and 
brilliancv." — Crossville  American. 

(O,  John!") 

"Readers  of  Mr.  Temple's  stories 
know  that  they  wreathe  the  face  in  heart- 
felt smiles,  and  now  and  then  prod  to 
ebullient    laughter." — Cookeville    Times. 

"John,  deal,  you  are  famous!"  and  a 
pair  of  plump  arms  were  thrown  'round 
the  author-humorist's  neck,  and  a  pair 
of  rosy  lips  met  his  in  a  delicious  kiss. 

"Prospectively,  yes.  But  a  year's 
subscription  to  two  or  three  weekly  pa- 
pers doesn't  lift  mortgages  or  pay  gro- 
cery bills. 

"No ;  but  dear,  your  future  prospect  is 
bright  with  promise." 

Tuesday,  August  12,  dawned  bright 
and  balmy.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
had  everything  in  readiness  for  an  early 
start  to  Jonesboro.  The  distance  from 
Clear  Fork  was  only  sixteen  miles,  and 
for  reasons  purely  personal  to  the  orator 
of  the  evening,  they  did  not  care  to  ar- 
rive in  Jonesboro  before  late  afternoon. 
But  they  had  decided  to  drive  leisurely 
to  Mill  Creek,  and  there  rest  and  lunch. 
It  was  such  a  quiet  retreat. 

That  evening  at  8  o'clock.  Prof.  Dod- 
son,  principal  of  Jonesboro  Academy, 
and  president  of  Jonesboro  Independent 
Lyceum  Board,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  introduced  the  lecturer. 

The  applause  was  proloneed  and  deaf- 
ening.     Indeed,  it  was  embarrassing  to 
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the  lecturer.  He  fumbled  with  his  watch 
chain,  turned  crimson,  then  pale,  and  se- 
cretly longed  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  "far  from  the  madding 
throng."  _ 

But  retreat  was  impossible.  His 
wife's  reassuring  smile  brought  his  to  a 
sudden  realization  of  his  mission  in 
Jonesboro.  He  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  looked  down  into  the  smil- 
ing eyes  of  his  wife,  who  occupied  a 
front  seat,  and  began: 

"Mr.  President,  honorable  and  hon- 
ored colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I 
feel  greatly  honored  at  being  chosen  to 
deliver  the  initial  lecture,"  et  cetera. 

While  it  was  delivered  in  a  rapid 
monotone,  the  prologue  was  favorably 
received,  as  manifested  by  the  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

"I  will  first  introduce  the  maternal 
grandmother,  because  she— she— the  ma- 
ternal grandmother's  comic  and  serious 

side — "  . 

Here  the  speaker  thrust  his  hands  m- 
to  his  trousers'  pockets,  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  his  wife,  darted  to  the  water 
pitcher,  gulped  down  a  glass  of  cold 
water  and  resumed : 

"The  maternal  and  comic  side  of  the 
serious  grandmother — " 

(Hissing  and  laughter.) 

"I  mean  the  grandmother's^  side  of 
the  maternal  serious  comic—" 

"You  mean  this  is  a  serious  grand- 
mother's comic  opera,  don't  you?"  called 
a  voice  from  the  rear. 

"I  will  first  introduce  a  maternal 
grandmother — " 

"Serious  or  comic?"   from  the      aud- 

ience. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  the 
orator's  prediction  that  the  audience 
w^ould  mob  him  was  in  danger  of  bem.g 
fulfilled,  Mrs.  Temple,  realizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  action,  came  to  the 
rescue.  She  hastil-  drew  forth  from 
her  hand-bag  a  pair  of  large,  brass- 
rimmed  spectacles  and  a  red  bandanna, 
deftly  adjusted  the  snectacles  on  her 
pudgy  nose  and  the  bandanna  around 
her  head  and  arose. 

"I  will  first  introduce  a  comic  and  ma- 
ternal grandmother—" 

By  this  time,  Mrs.  Temple  was  at  her 


husband's  side.  "Sit  down,  John,"  she 
commanded  in  a  stage  whisper. 
John,  bewildered,  sat  down. 
Mrs.  Temple  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  leisurely  unrolled  a  manu- 
script and  in  a  decidedly  nasal  drawl, 
said : 

"Yes,  I  am  a  maternal  grandmother, 
both  comic  and  serious.  With  your  per- 
mission and  without  the  author's  con- 
sent, I  will  read  xon  a  story  entitled 
'Grandmother's  Spectacles.'  This  story, 
written  bv  the  famous  author-humorist, 
John  Wight  Temple,  has  never  been 
offered  to  any  publication ;  but  it  is  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder." 

The  storm  of  applause  which  greeted 
this  announcement  was  more  hilarious 
and  prolonged,  if  possible,  than  the  first 
demonstration. 

Mrs.  Temple  smiled,  adjusted  her 
glasses  and  began.  She  read  in  a  clear, 
musical  tone  of  voice.  The  deliberation 
with  which  she  read  and  the  clearness  of 
her  articulation  proved  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  audience. 

The  storv,  as  read  and  illustrated  by 
the  hastilv  made-up  "maternal  grand- 
mother." moved  the  audience  to  tears 
and  mirthfulness  in  quick  succession. 
Besides  containing  many  amusing  inci- 
dents in  a  grandmother's  life,  the  story 
taught  a  moral  that  we  trust  led  many 
young  people  to  be  more  considerate  of 
their  dear  old  grandmothers. 

The  storv  ended  and  Mrs.  Temple  de- 
scended to' her  seat.  Profound  silence 
reigned  for  a  full  minute,  succeeded  by 
an  encore,  hearty  and  prolonged. 

Slowlv  removing  the  glasses  and  ker- 
chief from  her  head.  Mrs.  Temple  de- 
liberatelv  ascended  the  steps  to  the  stage. 
"I  cheerfullv  respond  to  your  encore 
this  once."  she  said,  as  she  faced  the 
sea  of  up-turned  faces ;  "after  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  vou  may  disperse."^ 

In  a  rich  contralto  voice,  a  voice  at 
once  full  of  love  and  svmpathy,  she  sane 
"Grandmother's  Dream  of  Paradise." 
At  its  conclusion,  the  audience,  moved  to 
tears,  quietlv  dispersed. 

Prof.  John  Wight  Temple,  dazed  by 
the  sudden  and  successful  termination 
his  wife  had  given  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and  abased  by  his  own  com- 
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plete  failure,  sat,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
throbbing  temple,  unable  to  move. 

Now  that  the  entertainment  was  end- 
ed, Mrs.  Temple,  womanlike,  retired  to 
an  obscure  corner  and  sat  weeping. 

"It  is  all  right.  Prof,  Temple,"  the 
treasurer  said,  simply  and  kindly,  as  he 
poured  ninety-eight  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  into  the  lecturer's  hat.  "This  is 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  receipts.  We  are 
well  pleased  with  the  entertainment  and 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  or 
hearing  read  many  more  of  your  sto- 
ries." 

"John,  it  is  getting  late  ;  let  us  be  go- 
ing." Mrs.  Temple  had  dried  her  eyes 
and  stood  by  her  husband's  chair. 

"Excuse  me." 

Both  looked  up  and  saw  standing  be- 
fore them  an  elderly  man,  whose  pater- 
nal smile  was  sympathetic  and  reassur- 
ing. He  was  becomingly  attired  in  a 
light  tweed  suit,  and  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  country  doctor. 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  both  for  the 
pleasant  entertainment  of  the  evening." 

"Just  a  moment,  please,"  said  the 
stranger,  hastily,  perceiving  that  he  was 
considered  insincere.  "I  assure  you 
that  T  am  sincere  in  my  expression  of  ap- 
preciation. 

"Prof.  Temple,  will  you  permit  me, 
a  stranger,  to  speak  plainly  to  you?" 

"Certainly ;  but  T  know  without  being 
told  that  I  am  a  failure !" 


"As  a  lecturer,  yes.  You  haven't  the 
gift  of  oratory.  But  as  a  writer,  sir, 
you  may  succeed." 

"No :  I  have  failed  in  that  line  also." 

"Perhaps  you  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  your  attempts  to  place  manuscripts; 
but  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
you  can't  produce  readable  stories.  You 
can. 

"Do  not  give  up  your  profession  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  a  high  calling,  honorable 
and  remunerative.  But  devote  leisure 
hours  to  writing.  It  will  be  helpful  to 
you  as  a  teacher.  Do  not  allow  failures 
to  place  manuscripts  to  discourage  you. 
Many  well-known  writers  have  their  ef- 
fusions "turned  down"  as  "unavailable." 
Pray  accept  this  gratuitous  advice  in  a 
spirit   of   kindness. 

"And  now,  I  desire  to  bid  for  your  ex- 
cellent story,  'Grandmother's  Specta- 
cles.' I  will  gladly  allow  you  our  reg- 
ular rates  for  it." 

"Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  author,  in 
a  suspicious  tone. 

"Pardon  me  for  my  neglect  to  intro- 
duce myself,"  said  the  stranger,  apolo- 
getically, as  he  drew  from  his  case  a 
card  and  handed  it  to  the  author.  "I 
am  spending  my  vacation  with  relatives  " 

The  author  looked  at  the  card  in 
amazement.       It  read : 

James  Boyd  Graham, 

Literary  Editor, 

Apricott's    Family    Magazine. 
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By  MARY  R.  ELLIS 


The  chilling  wind  a  mournful  requiem  blows, 
Fit  music  for  the  sunless,  bleak  November  days ; 

No  life  is  seen  save  only  drifting,  aimless  crows 
That  drop  and  perch  upon  the  dead,  bare  limb, 

And  view  the  landscape  round  with  solemn  gaze, 
Then  with  a  harsh,  discordant  note,  are  on  the 
wing, 

While  in  the  north  the  long,  dark  line  of  purple 
haze 

Betokens  coming  snow. 


A  MOVING  TALE  OF  THANKSGIVING 


AN  EXCITING  PROGRAM  FOR  A  HOLIDAY 


By  ONE   CONCERNED 


Y  COUSIN,  Jane  Andrews, 
was  just  beginning  to 
meet  with  success  as  a 
writer,  and  I,  Elizabeth 
Jordan,  was  making  some 
progress  as  an  artist, 
when  we  conceived  the  brilUant  idea 
of  taking  shares  in  a  business  en- 
terprise in  a  distant  city.  It  was 
to  yield  an  income  that  would  enable 
ns  to  drop  all  anxiety  for  things  material 
and  give  full  scope  to  the  genius  that 
burned  within  us.  The  end  of  the  first 
year  found  our  gientlemanly  financial 
agent  independently  rich  and  off  to  the 
continent  for  his  health,  while  Jane  wrote 
early  and  late,  more  for  money  than  for 
love,  and  I  produced  with  pencil  and 
brush  anything  whatever  that  was  not 
indecent  and  would  help  pay  the  rent. 
For  we  were  not  of  the  stuff  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  scene  of  our  defeat. 
We  rented  a  comfortable  old-fashioned 
house,  furnished  it  simply,  and  without 
more  ado  proceeded  to  live  within  our 
depleted  means. 

Among  the  few  rare  souls  who  knew 
of  our  difficulties  and  were  ready  to 
reach  us  a  hand,  if  we  showed  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  losing  our  grip,  we 
ranked  Cornelia  Sewall  first.  The  day 
before  Thanksgiving,  when  we  had  been 
settled  a  month,  she  called  on  us  and,  as 
is  her  wont^  plunged  at  once  into  her  sub- 
ject. 

"You're  going  to  take  my  mother  to 
room  and  board.  You've  twice  the  room 
you  need." 

Jane  and  I  did  not  look  happy  as  we 
knew  we  ought. 

"You  think  I'm  crazy  to  have  Mother 
break  up  house-keeping,  but  she'll  store 
her  goods  and  we  can  go  back  next  sum- 
mer if  we  like.  She  shan't  stay  alone 
and  when  this  old  school  ma'am  sets  her 
foot  down  even  mother  minds." 


Cornelia  had  calmly  walked  into  our 
front  room  and  was  indicating  what 
pieces  of  our  own  furniture  might  re- 
main and  where  she  would  put  her  couch. 
"For.  of  course,"  she  said,  "I  will  be 
home  Fridays  and  holidays." 

Before  Cornelia  we  were  dumb.  She 
named  a  sum  we  dared  not  refuse  with 
her  keen  gray  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  It  was 
her  way  of  helping  us  out  of  a  tight  place 
and  we  knew  it.  The  bargain  was  made. 
She  staid  half  an  hour  and  quite  dis- 
pelled the  gloom  that  hovered  over  us 
when  she  first  suggested  the  plan.  En- 
thusiasm is  catching. 

"You're  sure  you  don't  object  to  hav- 
ing her  move  in  Thanksgiving  Day?" 
By  this  time  we  would  have  objected  to 
nothing  Cornelia  proposed. 

"She   won't   mind    being   alone?     We 
are  invited  out,  you  know." 
"That's  all  right,  so  are  we." 
When  the  door  closed  behind  Cornelia 
Jane  exclaimed : 

"Isn't  she  an  old  darling?" 
Whereupon  I  seized  Jane  and  waltzed 
her  around  the  room.  We  were  a  grace- 
ful pair,  she  with  much  length  of  limb 
and  a  nose  that  has  been  called  Roman, 
I  with  a  girth  of  waist  too  great  for  my 
height  and  a  tendency  to  grow  more  and 
more  into  the  likeness  of  my  own  pug 
nose. 

"Stop  and  be  sensible  a  minute," 
laughed  Jane,  and  pinioning  me  against 
the  wall  with  her  long  arms,  she  instruct- 
ed me  in  the  way  I  should  go  when  we 
were  no  longer  free  and  independent 
old  maids,  but  had  a  share  in  Cornelia's 
mother. 

"My  dear  Madam,"  said  I,  "have  no 
fear.  I  will  be  a  daughter  to  her.  I 
will  walk  softly  all  my  days." 

"You  may  walk  softly  into  the  parlor 
and  carry  your  easel  up  stairs.  I  will 
gather  up  my  scattered  thoughts  at  once." 
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She  pointed  to  a  litter  of  manuscripts  on 
the  parlor  table. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  front  room,  looking  rue- 
fully at  the  cleanliness  and  the  emptiness 
and  utter  lack  of  any  soul,  when  the  bell 
rang  and  Cornelia  came  in  greatly  agitat- 
ed. 

"Girls,  I'm  called  out  of  town  on  import- 
ant business.  I  can't  get  back  until  Sat- 
urday night.  Think  of  that  for  a  Thanks- 
giving holiday.  I've  left  a  woman  pack- 
ing for  mother ;  the  carriage  is  engaged 
to  bring  her  over  at  nine  to-morrow 
morning.  She  insists  upon  having  her 
own  bed.  The  expressman  will  bring 
that  and  set  it  up.  She  won't  need  to 
bring  any  other  furniture.  Your  chairs 
and  tables  are  all  right.  I'm  awfully  dis- 
appointed not  to  be  here  to  settle  and 
arrange  things. 

"Don't  you  worry,  Cornelia,  we'll  take 
care  of  your  mother." 

"Well,  good-by,  my  train  leaves  in 
twenty  minutes." 

Thanksgiving  morning  was  bleak  and 
cold,  a  fine  snow  filled  the  air.  We  did 
not  have  to  leave  the  house  until  twelve 
so  we  took  our  time  to  the  usual  work 
and  made  some  appetizing  dishes  in  case 
Cornelia's  mother  chose  to  stay  indoors 
such  a  stormy  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Promptly  at  nine,  somehow  people  al- 
ways did  things  promptly  for  Cornelia,  a 
carriage  stopped  at  our  place  and  we 
opened  the  door  to  welcome  Mrs. 
Sewall. 

"Here  I  am  and  a  happy  Thanksgiving 
to  3'ou,"  she  chirped. 

"Welcome  home,"  Jane  said  and  we 
both  kissed  her  and  felt  a  daughterly  af- 
fection springing  up  for  the  spry  little 
white  haired  lady  we  were  unwrapping 
from  enough  shawls  and  capes  and  furs 
for  an  Arctic  expedition.  The  driver 
meantime  had  carried  up  the  steps  the 
band  boxes,  an  old-fashioned  traveling 
bag,  six  baskets,  the  largest  holding  a 
bushel,  and  all  packed  far  beyond  their 
normal  capacities,  a  bundle  or  two  tied  up 
in  gay  colored  cloth,  and  half  a  dozen 
house  plants. 

"You've  done  well  to  get  your  things 
all  over  in  the  carriage,"  I  said. 


"These  are  just  a  few  I  picked  up  the 
last  minute,"  she  answered,  "my  things 
will  be  along  soon." 

She  glanced  out  the  window. 

"Here  they  come." 

We  opened  the  door  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  street.  Only  a  huge  moving 
van  was  in  sight.  I  pulled  Jane  back 
from  the  cold  and  was  just  closing  the 
door  when  to  our  amazement  the  van 
backed  up  to  our  front  steps  and  a  gen- 
tleman blandly  asked : 

"Where  shall  my  men  put  these  things, 
Madam  ?" 

"Mrs.  Sewall,"  cried  Jane,  "you  can't 
get  all  those  things  in  one  room." 

"O,  yes ;"  she  said  cheerfully,  "Cor- 
nelia told  me  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  as  many  things  as  I  need." 

Our  hearts  sank,  but  wdiat  could  we 
do?  For  one-half  hour  men  tramped  in 
under  heavy  loads  artd  tramped  out  only 
to  bring  more.  If  a  Salem  Antique  Shop 
had  unloaded  at  our  door  the  result 
would  have  been  less  surprising,  for 
added  to  bonnets  at  least  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  pictures  of  relatives  long  dead, 
and  frame  mottoes  worked  in  worsted, 
and  plaster  casts  of  Mary  and  her  little 
lamb,  there  were  three  trunks,  six  goods 
boxes,  six  or  eight  chairs  and  a  kitchen 
'table. 

It  was  evidently  a  case  of  "Parting 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  and  if 
anything  had  been  stored  or  discarded  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  name  it.  When  we 
had  seen  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  a  five  gal- 
lon can  of  kerosene  oil,  a  box  of  coal, 
and  a  whole  garden  outfit  deposited  in 
our  front  room,  we  withdrew  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  house,  our  own  bed- 
room upstairs,  and  dismay  was  written  on 
our  brows  in  big  bold  letters. 

"We  can't  turn  her  away  in  the  storm. 
What  have  we  done? 

Jane's  voice  was  almost  a  sob,  and  she 
so  masterful  with  that  classic  nose  and  a 
way  she  had  of  taking  everything  calmly. 
When  Jane  spoke  like  that  matters  were 
bad — they  must  be  bad  indeed. 

"Even  if  we  could  ask  her  to  go  she's 
given  up  her  house,  I  heard  her  say  so," 
was  my  consoling  remark. 

"Elizabeth,  Elizabeth,"  cried  Jane,  "I 
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wish  our  financial  problems  had  remained 
unsolved,  money  can't  pay  for  an  invas- 
ion like  this.  We  waited,  sitting  very 
uncomfortably  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
our  bed,  until  we  heard  the  heavy  wagon 
rumble  off.  Then  we  stood  up  and  looked 
at  each  other  as  if  to  say : 

"Farewell,  joy,  this  is  the  end  of  all 
our  earthly  dreams," 

Rut  humor  is  a  saving  grace.  The 
ludicrousness  of  the  situation  took  hold 
of  us.  Jane  dropped  into  a  low  rocking 
chair  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks.  For  my  part,  I  rolled 
on  the  bed  and  held  my  aching  sides. 

Then  we  dried  our  eyes  and  went  down 
stairs  and  pried  Mrs.  Sewall  out  of  the 
debris  in  the  front  room  and  made  her 
comfortable  in  our  own  cozy  sitting 
room. 

"Don't  you  do  another  stroke  of  work 
this  Thanksgiving  Day,"  we  said  and  at 
noon  we  left  her  to  keep  our  engagement. 
She  had  decided  not  to  go  out  to  dinner, 
as  Cornelia  was  away,  so  we  left  a  charm- 
ing little  dinner  all  but  ready  for  her. 
The  last  words  we  heard  her  say,  after 
she  thanked  us,  were : 

"What  was  Cornelia  thinking  of  to  say 
there  was  room  for  all  I  need." 

"  'Man  wants  but  little  here  below,'  " 
I  chanted,  "or  woman  either."  We 
laughed  all  the  way  to  the  station,  we 
laughed  as  we  sat  in  the  car,  we  laughed 


when  we  reached  Our  destination,  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  I  caught  Jane's  eye  and  we  barely 
saved  ourselves  from  disgrace.  We  had 
no  idea  how. to  get  out  of  the  scrape  we 
were  in  but  that  made  it  the  funnier. 

When  we  reached  home  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night  the  climax  awaited  us.  Cor- 
nelia's mother,  with  energy  only  equalled 
by  that  of  her  own  daughter,  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  re-entered  her  little  house, 
summoned  another  moving  van,  and  de- 
parted with  her  belongings  just  as  the 
early  twilight  fell.  She  left  a  note  ex- 
plaining all  and  regretting  the  trouble 
we  had  been  subjected  to. 

Then  for  the  first  time  we  dared  to 
give  full  vent  to  our  feelings.  We  went 
into  oiu-  vacated  room  and  lighted  the 
gas,  and  Jane  held  on  to  the  mantelpiece 
while  I  hung  over  the  back  of  the  strong- 
est chair  and  had  a  policeman  been  pass- 
ing at  that  hour  I  know  not  where  we 
might  have  been  landed. 

"I'm  thankful — Cornelia — don't  have  to 
know  all — until  Saturday,"  I  managed  to 
gasp. 

"And  I'm  thankful  that  we  two  idiots 
can  just  live  by  ourselves,"  said  Jane. 

"The  poor  little  lady  is  thankful  too, 
I  am  sure,  to  be  where  she  has  'room  for 
all  she  needs.'  O,  Jane,  me  own  true 
love,  we  won't  soon  forget  the  moving 
events  of  this  Thanksgiving  Day." 


MORNING  AND    EVENING 


By  CALLIE  BONNEY  MARBLE 


The  sun  in  the  east  said,  "  'Tis  morning — 
Awake,  O  heart,  and  sing!  j 

For,  crowned  with  love  and  joy  and  light, 
Another  day  I  bring." 

And  the  sun  in  the  west  said,  "  'Tis  evening — 
Sleep  now,  O  heart,  and  rest ! 

For  the  day  brought  care  and  strife  and  tears- 
Night  with  its  dreams  is  best." 
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you    to-day    will    scorch 
larsfer  virtue  who  yields 


relation  between   church 

growing. 

be    good    but    good    for 


The  lie  that  screens 
you  to-morrow. 
No  one  can  yield  the 
to  the  smaller  vices. 
There  is  a  radical 
going  and  character 
One  must  not  only 
something. 

Corruption  on  the  inside  means  eruption  on  the  outside. 

The  deadly  blow  of  hate  is  a  deathblow  to  the  hater. 

Better  push  your  work  than  be  pushed  by  it. 

To  direct  your  activities  toward  good  is  to  correct  your  proclivities  toward  evil. 

A  friend  may  find  fault  in  you  while  an  enemy  finds  fault  with  you. 

It  is  better  to  fall  below  a  high  mark  than  to  exactly  hit  a  low  mark. 

The  gospel  is  not  a  curiosity  for  sinners  but  a  cure  for  sin. 

An  instinct  for  righteousness  becomes  an  insight  into  the  right. 

Extremes  meet  when  a  boy  has  brains  enough  to  fill  his  father's  shoes. 

Imitation  of  another  is  limitation  of  oneself. 

When  policy  is  put  above  principle  the  life  grovels  rather  than  grows. 

Truth  girds  us  with  power  while  error  gripes  us  with  poison. 

The  true  purpose  of  discussion  is  not  to  rout  an  opponent  but  to  reach  the  truth. 

Dissipation  always  spells  disappointment  and  despair. 

Delight  in  duty  softens  its  severities. 

When  the  energies  are  aimlessly  diffused,  the  path  of  life  is  hopelessly  confused. 

Whether  at  home  or  in  Rome,  do  not  as  Rome  does,  but  as  right  requires. 

The  one  who  is  given  to  nagging  should  be  compelled  to  hasten  through  life 

with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse. 

Moody  feelings  indicate  many  failings. 

To  stimulate  another's  talent  is  better  than  to  strive  with  your  own. 

Whole-heartedness  in  worship  makes  a  holy  heart  in  the  worshiper. 

When  we  defy  God  and  deify  gold  we  are  facing  the  only  "Yellow  Peril." 


Off  tbe  main  Road 


"WE"   DID  IT 

The  old  man  had  recently  taken  the 
son  into  partnership  and  was  somewhat 
annoyed  at  the 
youngster's  rather 
overbearing  man- 
ner in  his  new  po- 
sition. 

"L  o  o  k  here, 
young  man,"  said 
he  one  day,  "let's 
have  a  little  less  of 
the  T  and  a  little 
more  of  the  'we'  in 
this  business.  Remember,  you're  a 
junior  partner." 

A    few    days   later   his    son    appeared, 
looking  just  a  trifle  anxious. 

"I  say,  dad,"  he  remarked,  "we've  been 
an'  done  it  now." 

"Done  what?"  asked  his  parent. 
"Well — er — we've  been  an'  married  the 
typewriter. 

QUITE    SATISFIED 

An  old  farmer  couldn't  really  believe 
that  people  who  were  miles  apart  were 
able  to  converse 
over  a  telephone 
wire. 

One  day  his  wife 
went  to  a  distant 
friend  who  had  a 
telephone  in  her 
house.  During  the 
afternoon  the  farm- 
er sought  a  shelter 
from  a  thunder 
storm  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor  who 


also  possessed  a  telephone,  and  who  per- 
suaded the  farmer  to  call  up  his  wife  as 
a  little  surprise. 

Following  instructions,  the  farmer  put 
the  receiver  to  his  ear,  and,  after  the 
usual  preliminaries,  he  shouted: 

"Hullo,  Jane !" 

Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
the  wire,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor,  under 
the  force  of  the  shock. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  and  shaking  his 
head  wisely,  he  said : 

"It's  wonderful ;  that  was  was  Jane, 
right  enough." 

WHY  THEY  GOT  NO  MAIL 

An  official  of  the  postoffice  department 
at  Washington  tells  of  a  new  postoffice 
that  was  establish- 
ed in  a  small  town 
in  the  south. 

The  proprietor  of 
a  grocery  store  was 
installed  as  post- 
master; It  was  not 
very  long  before 
complaints  were 
filed  with  the  de- 
partment that  no 
mail  was  being  forwarded  from  the 
new  office,  so  an  inspector  was  detailed 
to  investigate  the  matter. 

When  he  called  upon  the  postmaster  and 
asked  why  no  mail  had  been  sent  out 
the  former  pointed  to  a  large  mailbag 
hanging  up  in  a  corner  and  said : 

"The  mail's  in  that  bag;  I  ain't  sent  it 
out  }et  because  the  bag  ain't  nowheres 
nigh  full." 


FABRICS  AND  COLORS  IN  FAVOR 


ONDERFULLY  appropri- 
ate to  the  season  are  the 
textures  and  designs  of  the 
fabrics  now  piled  upon 
shop  counters  for  Miladi's 
discussion  and  approval, 
and  destined  to  build  many  a  smart  cos- 
tume. 

Autumn,  the  season  of  regal  colorings, 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  taken 
into  account  in  preparing  the  sumptuous 
colorings  of  the  thick  and  lustrous  fin- 
ished cloths  and  velvets  to  be  used  for 
either  out-door  or  house  wear.  Mater- 
ials for  evening  and  semi-dress  wear  are 
marshalled  at  no  other  period  in  the  year 
'n  such  numbers.  These  include  the 
sheerest  of  muslins,  both  flowered  and 
white,  as  well  as  chiffons  and  China  silks 
and  plain  and  fancy  nets.     Heavy  bro- 


Theatre   Toilette. 

One  of  the  prettiest  types  of  evening  dresses 
is  here  showin  made  of  French  gray  coleen  pop- 
lin. The  full  skirt  is  finished  with  wide  tucks 
and  velvet  ribbon  bands  while  the  bodice 
shows  a  hig-h  girdle  effect  gained  by  the 
artistic  use  of  chantilly  lace  dyed  to  match 
the  poplin.  Long  lace  streamers  held  in 
place  by  cabuchons  of  the  gray  velvet  rib- 
bon adorn  the  back  of  the  gown  and  illus- 
trate by  their  presence  a  very  high  style 
note. 


cades  together  with  plain  Lyon's,  and 
taffeta  weaves  of  domestic  manufacture, 
are  present  in  all  their  variations ;  in 
fact,  no  one  fabric  seems  misseasoned. 

This  wide  variety  might  at  first  thought 
suggest  difficulty  in  choosing,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  really  simplifies  matters, 
for  every  texture  and  design  seems  to 
have  an  individual  destiny  to  fulfill.  So 
strongly  are  their  uses  indicated  in  this 
respect  that  no  clerks  now-a-days  con- 
sider it  smart  or  a  good  trade  trick  to 
foist  upon  a  customer  material  entirely 
inappropriate  to  the  use  she  intends  for 
it,  just  to  make  a  sale.  If  Madam  be 
undecided,  the  clerk  has  been  aided  by  an 
up-to-date  department  buyer,  whose  eye 
is  constantly  upon  the  fancy  of  the  fash- 
ionables and  whose  finger  is  ever  pres- 
ent upon  the  pulse  of  the  demand  for  sea- 
sonable fabrics. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  mohairs  of 
spring  and  summer  season.  No  fabric 
has  been  more  desired,  especially  now 
that  it  is  woven  in  such  soft  suppleness 
and  has  come  forth  from  its  shroud  of 
plain  colorings.  Pretty,  narrow  stripes 
and  shepard  checks  in  dark  blues  and 
greens,  and  the  loveliest  of  pastel  shad- 
ings tempted  the  Spring  buyers. 

Imagine  a  pale  pink  and  a  pale  blue 
mohair !  How  odd !  said  all  the  wise- 
acres. The  knowing  ones  "made  no  re- 
ply," but  showed  some  of  the  most  allur- 
ing weaves  of  these  same  colors  in  the 
mohair  and  brilliantine  textures  of  Eng- 
lish weaving  and  designing  with  the  re- 
sult that  farsecing  dressmakers  supplied 
their  best  customers  with  gowns  that 
have  been  the  envy  of  associates  all  sum- 
mer. We  are  not  observing  a  parallel 
condition  in  mohairs  and  poplins  for 
autumn  dress  needs. 

Everyone  admires  the  attractiveness  of 
the  rich  colorings  of  the  Scotch  plaids 
sent  us  every  season  from  the  bonny  land 
of  porridge  and  bag-pipes.  To  be  sure 
these  designs  have  often  wandered  far 
from  their  original  clan  color  ancestors, 
but  never  to  their  detraction.  These 
wool  fabrics  are  so  heavy  that  their  prac- 
ticability has  been  rather  limited  to  the 
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Smart  Parisienne  Model. 

One  of  the  smartest  of  fall  frocks  intended 
for  wear  before  the  "wintry  winds  do  blow" 
is  made  of  London  smoke  shelma  cloth.  The 
most  noticeable  style  point  about  this  frock 
is  the  side  pleated  circular  skirt,  giving  an 
unusually  good  line  to  the  figure.  The  bodice 
shows  a  fine  combination  of  cloth,  velvet  and 
#;atin,  all  of  one  tone  and  lightened  by  a 
white  lace  yoke.  The  sleeves  are  of  satin, 
but  the  girdle  is  of  soft  panne  velvet,  sepa- 
rated from  the  satin  topped  bodice  by 
cleverly  arranged  bands  of  cloth,  velvet 
tipped  where  the  two  cut  steel  buttons  ap- 
pear to   fasten   them    to   the   girdle. 

medium  of  outdoor  clothes,  coats,  heavy 
skating  costumes,  walking-  togs,  and  the 
like.  We  women  have  sighed  over  their 
warm  tones,  reproduced  for  us  in  silks 
only,  missing  in  the  transmission  the 
bloom  of  the  yarn  cloth  that  softens  the 
colorings  of  a  plaided  design  just  right, 
but  the  sighs  have  been  to  good  purpose 
for  the  prettiest  and  most  winsome  of  all 
the  early  Fall  materials  are  those  self 
same  plaids  in  wonderful  varying  of 
tones  and  designs,  illustrating  and  mak- 
ing doubly  attractive  the  mohairs  and 
poplins  that  vie  now  with  these  wools  for 
supremacy  as  favorite  materials  for  our 
Fall  trotteur  costumes,  tailored  suits  and 
dark-toned  separate  waists. 

The  wool  plaids  are  woven  much  light- 
er in  weight  than  formerly,  and  show 
their  handsome  colorings  to  finer  ad- 
vantage by  means  of  huge  squares  of 


black  satin  lines,  that  seem  to  silhouette 
the  color  of  the  designs  over  which  they 
are  mounted. 

For  those  who  prefer  plain  colored  ma- 
terials they  are  the  beautiful  chiffon 
broadcloths  of  exquisite  bloom  and  of 
various  weights  that  seem  to  say,  "what 
better  can  you  need  for  a  gown,  when  I 
present  such  a  fine  figure?"  Their  col- 
orings are  exquisite,  the  light  evening 
shades  showing  <^heir  values  to  best  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  a  corn  colored  broad- 
cloth of  this  chiffon  weave  is  as  hand- 
some a  gown  as  one  could  desire  for 
dressy  needs,  if  combined  with  heavy 
Arabian,  Point  Venise  or  Irish  Crochet 
laces,  modelled  after  any  one  of  the  pop- 
ular princess,  empire  or  directoire  models 

For  less  formal  wear,  and  particularly 
adaptable  for  semi-dress  or  afternoon 
frocks,  come  weaves  splendidly  firm  yet 
light  in  weight,  such  as  shelma  cloth, 
voile  and  poplins,  as  well  as  serge  and 


The  New  Lace  Coats. 

Lace  coats  have  passed  through  the  rise 
and  fall  of  popular  fancy,  to  arrive  at  last 
at  a  permanent  place  for  the  season  in  fash- 
ionable haunts.  We've  had  all  the  variations 
of  their  styles,  all  of  which  are  attractive, 
but  none  more  practical  and  dressy  than  the 
coat  illustrated.  Society  has  adopted  this 
model,  wearing  it  over  colored  gowns,  mount- 
ing it  upon  gold  or  silver  net  foundations 
or  using  it  as  a  dress  accompaniment  for  a 
smart  white  cloth  gown. 
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cheviots  all  In  plain,  fancy  or  regular 
colorings. 

Beautiful  combinations  of  velvet,  satin 
and  cloth,  are  possible  when  using  any  of 
the  foregoing  materials.  Full  tucked  or 
plaited  skirts  as  fancy  dictates,  when 
panne  or  chiffon  velvet  to  match  com- 
bined with  bits  of  satin,  of  the  coloring, 
are  exceptionally  modish  for  the  bodice 
modeling,  adding  the  necessary  high  light 
to  a  dull  finish  cloth  that  is  considered 
very  high  style  and  all  without  changing 
the  color  harmony.  Sleeves  of  satin  or 
velvet  are  seen  upon  some  of  these  new 
cloth  frocks,  these  of  elbow  length  only. 

When  one  comes  to  the  discussion  of 
the  velvet  frocks,  one  is  considering  the 
highest  type  of  fashionable  outdoor  frock 
for  winter.  The  variety  of  designs  and 
colorings  of  this  royal  material  is  wide, 
while  the  weaves  for  this  particular  sea- 
son have  been  brought  to  the  very  acme 


A    Modified    Empire    Effect. 

Chiffon  broadcloth  of  lightest  weight  is 
used  for  the  modeling  of  this  dressy  frock. 
The  princess  skirt  is  trimmed  with  inser- 
tions of  lace,  paralleled  by  handsome  em- 
broidered motifs,  done  in  colors.  The  cream 
colored  lace  bodice  tones  beautifully  with  the 
delicate  yellow  tint  of  the  broadcloth  and  has 
both  yoke  and  sleeves  richly  emphasized  by 
bands  of  exquisitely  embroidered  velvet.  A 
pale  yellow  felt  hat  trimmed  with  yellow 
and  white  plume  completes  a  smart  toilette 
suitable  for  the  theatre. 


of  perfection.  Velvets  require  very  lit- 
tle foreign  trimming  beyond  heavy  che- 
nille embroideries,  usually  done  to  tone 
with  the  color  of  the  frock,  fur  bands  and 
fine  laces  and  braids  and  tassels. 

The  English  velveteens  rival  the  silk 
velvets  in  beauty.  They  come  in  most 
delightful  fancy  checks  and  plaids  and 
stripes  as  well  as  in  all  the'  rich  new 
shades.  Paquin  has  used  quantities  of 
these  fancy  velvets  and  velveteens  for 
his  most  beautiful  models.  For  be  it 
known  that  the  smart  coutouriers  prefer 
the  velveteens  to  silk  velvet  because  of 
its  fine  draping  qualities  and  charming 
high  lights. 

Evening  frock  materials  are  wonder- 
fully pretty.  All  of  the  pompadour  silks 
are  considered  desirable,  as  well  as  those 
with  conventional  designs  upon  them. 
Satins  are  creating  a  furore  of  appreci- 
ation as  they  are  shown  in  all  of  the  neu- 
tral tones  considered  so  smart  this  ye.ar 
and  have  been  catered  to  in  the  matter  of 
trimmings,  such  as  the  matching  of  their 
colors  with  velvet  ribbons,  heavy  dyed 
thread  and  silk  laces,  and  passementeries. 
Chenille  and  silken  fringes  with  tasseled 
ornaments  to  match  are  also  used  for 
these  satin  gowns,  leaviwg  the  nets  with 
their  old-fashioned  darned  lace  to  trim 
the  soft  and  lustrous  sedo  and  orkeda 
silks,  both  of  which  are  new  weaves  and 
considered  as  desirable  for  winter  even- 
ing things  as  the  louisines  were  a  season 
ago. 

Coleen  poplin  is  another  fabric  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  an  evening  gown  and  a 
tall  supjile  figure.  The  new  shades  of 
grey  and  champagne  are  very  beautiful 
brought  out  in  this  soft  semi-weight  pop- 
lin. A  favorite  model  for  its  fashioning 
will  be  the  empire  style  showing  long 
streamers  of  sashlike  folds  of  silk  lace  or 
velvet  depending  from  the  center  of  the 
high  back  waistline,  with  the  edges  of  the 
trailing  skirt  handsomely  trimmed  with 
velvet  ribbons  or  lace  to  match,  or  fluffed 
with  tulline  flounces  embroidered  with 
rosebud  or  other  flow'er  garlands. 

Do  not  forget,  however,  that  frocks 
of  these  sheer  and  semi-sheer  materials 
must  be  cleverly  handled  to  produce  good 
effects. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  William  A.  Radford  consent  to  answer  all  questions  and  give  advice  FREE  OF 
COST  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  building  plans  and  building  material.  On  account  of  his  wide  experience  as  editor, 
author  and  manufacturer,  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  highest  authority  on  all  these  subjects.  Address  all  inquirias 
t*  William  A.  Radford,  No.  194  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  only  enclose  two-cent  stamp  for  reply. 


FULL  two  story  house 
with  a  good  attic  and  a 
splendid  cellar  is  shown 
in  this  elevation  and  floor 
plan.  The  house  is  twen- 
ty-four feet  wide  by  thir- 
ty-six feet  long  exclusive  of  porches. 
With  an  ordinary  plain  finish,  where  car- 
penter work  and  building  materials  may 
be  bought  at  reasonable  figures  this  house 
should  be  built  for  about  $2,000,  exclus- 
ive of  furnace,  gas  fixtures  and  mantel. 

The  cellar  has  a  good  stone  wall  and 
it  is  deep  enough  to  give  all  the  head 
room  necessary.  The  windows  are  large 
enough  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Cellars  seldom  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion when  building  as  they  should.  The 
cellar  wall  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  house,  and  yet  we 
so  often  see  walls  thrown  together  with 


badly  shaped  stone  and  very  poor  sandy 
mortar.  You  can  dig  the  mortar  out 
from  between  the  stone  of  some  walls 
witii  a  stick,  and  a  green  one  at  that. 
After  each  heavy  rain,  water  from  the 
saturated  ground  percolates  through 
such  a  wall  and  the  cellar  remains  damp 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
When  the  wall  extends  above  grade  ma- 
sons usually  take  a  little  more  pains  with 
it,  especially  in  pointing  the  outside,  but 
the  stone  work  that  is  covered  up  very 
often  is  poor  enough.  It  is  worth  all 
the  extra  cost  of  carrying  the  wall  well 
up  above  the  ground  just  to  get  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  work  and  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter foundation  for  the  house,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  a  cellar  than 
this. 

In  order  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the 
cellar  in  the  winter  it  has  been  custom- 
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ary  to  put  nearly  the  whole  cellar  under- 
ground, but  a  good,  thick  wall,  well 
made,  will  turn  frost  pretty  well,  espe- 
cially when  the  sills  are  well  embedded 
in  soft  plaster  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 


an  airtight  joint  between  the  stone  work 
and  the  upper  structure.  When  a  cel- 
lar is  used  for  storage  for  fruits  or  veg- 
etables this  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  job.  A  cellar  that  will  keep  such 
things  from  spoiling  must  be  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  comparatively  warm  in  winter. 
It  must  not  be  too  damp  and  it  must  not 
be  too  dry. 

A  cellar  needs  ventilation  at  all  times, 
but  the  ventilation  should  be  regulated. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  let  the  air  in 
through  numerous  cracks  and  crevices 
in  a  promiscuous  manner,  but  the  walls 
should  be  right  and  the  windows  made  to 
fit.  Then  opposite  windows  may  be 
left  a  little  open  according  to  the  weather. 
The  footing  for  the  posts  in  the  cellar 
of  this  house  are  twenty-four  inches 
square  and  ten  inches  deep,  and  all  mor- 
tar for  stone  work  is  required  to  be  of 
cement. 

This  cellar  bottom  is  made  by  level- 
ing the  earth  and  spreading  a  layer  of 
coarse  sand  three  inches  thick.  Then 
a  course  of  hard  burned  brick  is  ham- 
mered down  and  the  joints  are  filled 
with  hard  white  sand.  This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  celUr  floor,  but  it  has  proved 


satisfactory  for  a  hundred  years.  When 
the  cellar  is  used  for  the  storage  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  it  is  better  than  any  other 
cellar  bottom. 

A  great  many  builders  spoil  a  good 
cellar  to  save  the  expense  of  a  center 
partition,  so  that  when  the  furnace  is 
installed  the  whole  cellar  is  made  too 
warm  from  the  heat  of  the  pipes.  It  is 
necessary  that  a  person  should  decide 
when  selecting  a  plan  about  the  means 
of  heating.  The  cellar  may  be  built  in 
parts  just  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other  way 
if  the  arrangement  is  properly  made  in 
the  beginning,  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
these  changes  after  the  house  is  built. 

There  is  but  one  chimney  in  this  house, 
but  it  is  built  with  three  Hues,  one  for 
the  furnace,  one  for  the  kitchen  range 
and  the  other  for  the  parlor  grate.  The 
parlor  grate  flue  runs  down  as  well  as 
up.  The  lower  part  is  made  into  ati  ash 
pit  closed  tight  with  an  iron  door  so 
that  the  ashes  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flue  and  may  be  taken  out  once  or  twice 
a  year.  This  is  an  easy  way  of  keeping 
the  grate  in  order  that  every  house-keep- 
er appreciates.  Of  course  it  must  be 
made  right.  There  must  be  no  draft 
through  it  to  scatter  the  ashes  out  over 
the  room,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make 
it  right  as  it  is  to  make  it  wrong.     Too 


many  grates  are  closed  up  the  year  round 
because  they  are  dirty.  The  soot  from 
the  chimney  gets  down  into  the  room  and 
the  draft  from  underneath  scatters  the 
ashes  about,  but  this  sort  of  thing  is 
caused  by  mismanagement.  A  grate 
properly  constructed  and  rightly  man- 
aged is  cleaner  than  a  stove, 
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A  SMILE  OR  TWO  FOR  YOU 


Charles — And  do  you  really  love  me? 
Agones — Love  you  ? 
Well,  I  should  say  so. 
Only  yesterday  papa 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't 
rather  have  one  of 
those  cute  Japauese 
spaniels,  and  I  refused. 


Jones     keeps     awful 
straight,  doesn't  he. 


Yes.     His  wife  rules  him. 


Mrs.  Henpeck — I  wonder  why  there 
are  no  marriages  in  heaven? 

Mr.   Henpeck — Because   it's  heav 

(but  he  didn't  stop  to  finish). 


Soloist —  (indignantly)  —  Say!  You 
were  talking  all  through  me  song. 

Friend — That's  all  right.  It  wasn't 
anything  that  would  interest  you. 


Lucy — You  certainly  have  a  fine  sense 
of  humor. 

Bessie — How's  that? 

Lucy — I  saw  you  smiling  at  yourself 
in  the  mirror. 


If  you  want  a  reputation  to  live  up 
to,  marry  a  widow  and  hear  about  her 
first   husband. 


Tired  Teddy  —  Say 
Weary,  are  you  in 
favor  of  government 
ownershij:)  ? 

Weary  W'illie — Xit. 
The  only  institutions 
owned  b\'  the  govern- 
ment that's  come  in 
my  experience  is  jails, 
and  the  way  they're  run  don't  suit  me. 


Wliat  are  you  so  gloomy  about? 

Oh  !  I'm  so  horribly 
in  debt. 

Why,  you're  in  luck. 
I  can't  get  anybody  to 
trust  me. 


The  Miss — Should  a 
girl  permit  her  intend- 
ed   to    kiss   her    before 
they  are  married? 

The    Mrs. — Well,    if    she  likes  kisses 
she  had  better. 
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THE    LOWER    RAQUETTE 

(From  a  painting  made  m   1890) 


'And  ivhen  the  flood  subsides  the  ground  that 

has  been  ccvered  ■'with  'water  becomes 

H  breeding  ground  for  disease >  " 
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THE  RAPE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

e.?*         ft,5*         Ci?* 

HE  FORESTKY,  WATEK  STORAGE  AND  MAXUPAC- 
TURING  ASSOCIATION  is  doing  yeoman's  service  in 
irjr^^^s^  preparing  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  eatyelasm  that  is 
I'^^^^l  going-  to  overwhelm  the  country  soon  and  the  timely  warn- 
J^  ^^  iiig  will  enahle  those  who  have  strength  remaining  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  It  is  all  on  account  of  the  turbu- 
lent Hudson  which  has  come  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own  strength  and 
which,  in  the  l)ahny  spring-time,  when  all  nature  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love,  habitually  dashes  out  from  its  mountain  fastnesses  and  coursing 
down  the  unguarded  gorges  vents  its  si)leen  on  the  sleeping  peasantry 
and  strews  garl)age  through  the  classic  cloisters  of  doomed  cities  along 
the  way.  They  really  do  put  it  strong  and  though  it  isn't  shown  who  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Forestry,  AVater  Storage  and  Manufacturing 
Association  are,  we  who  have  felt  somewhat  lonesome  in  lifting  our  weak 
voices  against  that  which  seemed  a  crying  evil,  welcome  them  as 
brothers.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  will  stand.  Side  l)y  side  march  up- 
ward toward  the  light.  It  is  true  the  latest  emeuation  from  their  press 
agency,  sent  out  under  seal  to  rural  papers  for  publication  as  editorials, 
is  somewhat  lurid,  Init  it  is  conceived  tliat  farmers  and  sicli,  who  have 
all  the  chores  to  do,  do  not  want  to  take  time  to  think,  and  will  welcome 
I'eady-made  opinions  that  show  them  how  to  vote  when  the  time  comes. 
It  states  only  facts  however — dire,  cruel  facts — for  the  truthfuUness  of 
which  there  is  no  doubt.    Herewith  is  given  the  article  complete. 


THIS  ARTICLE  NOT  SENT  TO  ANY 
OTHER  PAPER  IN  YOUR  CITY. 

This  matter  is  sent  out  on  behalf  of  the  Forestry,  Water  Storage  and 
Manufacturing  Association. 

FOR  PUBLICATION 

SATURDAY  NOON,  JANUARY  12. 


TO  STOP  FLOODS 

BY  SIORING  WATER. 


Long   Disaster   Record   Shows   Need   of 

Measure    to    End    Vast    Damage 

by    Freshets. 


New  York  cities  and  towns  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  in  continual  danger  of 
floods  are  eager  tliat  relief  measures 
be  taken.  Expert  engineers  who  have 
studied  the  flow  of  rivers  say  that 
l)roperly  constructed  reservoirs  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  state,  will  solve  the  problem.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  benefits  expect- 
ed of  the  proposed  system  of  water 
storage  on  the  streams  of  New  York 
State. 

If  reservoirs  are  constructed  they 
will  receive  the  excess  flow  of  water 
during  the  season  of  floods  and 
freshets,  and  the  stored  supply  will 
be  used  to  maintain  an  ample  and 
steady  flow  in  streams  throughout 
the  dry  season.  As  it  is  now,  there  is 
vastly  too  much  water  at  one  time  and 
too  little  at  another.  A  number  of 
communities,  including  Albany,  Troy, 
Rennselaer,  Binghamton  and  many 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  have 
already  petitioned  the  State  Water 
Supply  Commission  to  provide  means 
of   relief. 

Floods  are  particularly  frequent  in 
this  State  because  of  the  topography 
of  the  region  where  most  of  the  big 
streams  rise.  Snow  that  has  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  melts  rapidly 
in  the  early  Spring,  and  two  or  three 
months  supply  of  water  rushes  into 
the  lakes  and  rivei's  all  at  once.  The 
results  are  disastrous  to  life  and 
property.  And  when  a  flood  subsides 
the  ground  that  has  been  covered 
with  water  becomes  a  breeding 
ground  for  disease. 

Photographs  taken  during  some  of 
the  most  disastrous  floods  in  New- 
York  preserve  a  record  of  the  damage 
that  was  done.  Paved  streets  are 
shown  submerged,  with  rowboats,  in- 
stead of  carriages  and  street  cars,  the 
means    of    travel. 


In  1902  alone  Albany,  Troy  and 
neighboring  communities  suffered 
more  than  $1,000,000  damage  from  the 
overflow  of  the  Hudson.  The  losses 
on  the  Genesee  River  from  Rochester 
to  Belfast,  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
amounted  to  more  than  $800,000.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  days  of 
distress  on  the  Black  River,  the 
Raquette,  the  Chenango,  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Mohawk,  and  many  smaller 
streams.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Water  Storage  Commission 
the  total  losses  in  the  State  in  1902 
amounted  to  more  than  $3,000,000.  In 
regard  to  these  floods  the  report  said: 

"The  ills  suffered  by  the  people 
from  floods  are  rendered  the  harder 
to  bear  by  the  knowledge  that  in  most 
instances  the  floods  themselves  may 
be  either  prevented  or  mitigated."  In 
regard  to  the  water  storage  the  Com- 
mission said:  "We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  inauguration  of  such 
a  policy  by  the  Legislature  would 
more  profoundly  influence  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth than  any  public  enterprise  to 
which   its  attention   can   be  directed." 

Hardly  a  year  passes  without  its 
I'ecord  of  floods  in  one  place  or  an- 
other in  New  York  State.  In  1905 
the  largest  and  most  destructive  flood 
in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  Ithaca  occurred  on  Six 
Mile  Creek  and  Cayauga  Inlet.  Part 
of  Ithaca  was  overflowed  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  tracks  could 
not  be  used  by  trains  for  a  week. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  floods 
on  the  Unadilla  and  Chenango  rivers. 
The  railroads  passing  through  the 
river  basins  were  out  of  service  for 
two  weeks.  In  the  village  of  Bdmes- 
ton  alone  $25,000  damage  was  done. 
Twenty-two  bridges  were  washed 
away  in  New  Berlin  township,  and 
I  he  villages  of  Bridgewater,  Brookfield 
and  North  Brookfield  suffered  heav- 
il.v. 

The  Mohawk  River  overflowed  its 
banks  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  in 
1904  the  lowlands  along  that  stream 
were  covered  with  water,  cellars  were 
flooded,  and  railway  trajfic  on  the  New 
York  Central  was  intermpted.  Almost 
the  whole  village  of  Port  Hunter  was 
submerged. 
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The  history  of  the  destruction  the  reservoirs  will  not  detract  from 
\vrou2;ht  by  floods  in  New  York  State  the  value  of  the  mountains  as  a  pleas- 
would  fill  "volumes.  A  book  has  been  ure  or  health  resort.  If  the  proposed 
written  about  floods  on  the  Genesee  plan  is  put  into  effect  the  area  flooded 
alone.  Experts  in  water  storage  say  within  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks 
that  the  building  of  substantial  ma-  will  be  so  small  that  it  will  not 
sonry  dams  and  the  establishment  appreciably  affect  the  Forest  Preserve, 
of  a  complete  system  of  reservoirs  Much  of  this  area  which  it  is  proposed 
will  put  an  end  to  the  constantly  re-  to  use  for  water  storage  is  low  and 
curring   trouble.  swampy  and  is  useless  alike  for  tree 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cultivation  and  camp  sites 
Adirondack  region  will  be  flooded,  and 

One  thought  in  reading  the  a])ove  is  of  tlie  things  it  tk)es  not  say. 

It  makes  no  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  condition.  Naturally  in 
diagnosing  a  new  disease  the  expert  should  know  how  it  was  contracted 
and  if  it  is  found  that  the  patient's  habits  are  such  as  to  add  continually 
to  the  trouble  he  advises  a  change  and  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Our 
hydraulic  doctors  harrow  us  with  reiterations  of  the  horible  condition 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  looked  very  closely  into  the  case.  It  seems  sim-- 
pie  enough.  The  removal  of  nature's  covering  exposes  the  head  to  un- 
due heat  from  the  sun.  Inflammation  sits  in  causing  blotches  with  a  gen- 
eral drying  \\\)  of  the  scalp  followed  by  a  cracking  and  sloughing  off  of 
flesh  until  the  naked  skull  is  exposed.  Under  such  conditions  one  would 
naturally  think  the  ]n'oi)er  treatment  would  be  to  leave  a  little  hair,  but 
no — ''similia  similiJ)HS  oiraufur'^ — more  blotches!  In  other  words,  the 
cause  of  tlie  conditions  feared  is  the  denuding  of  the  mountains  and  the 
resulting  floods  that  descend  so  ((uickly,  sim|)ly  because  in  their  semi- 
stripped  condition  the  mountains  cannot  retain  the  water  as  of  old.  It  is 
ancient  history  with  the  old  countries  and  the  Hudson  bids  fair  to  be- 
come like  the  streams  of  all  treeless  lands,  the  channel  for  a  succession 
of  disastrous  floods  following  storms  in  the  high  lands,  with  intervals  of 
dry  rocks  l)etween.  Storage  reservoirs  are  recommended  as  the  remedy 
and\mder  present  conditions  are  needed.  If  the  work  of  denudation  con- 
tinues they  will  seen  become  an  absolute  necessity  to  save  the  cities  from 
serious  danger. 

Brothers !  Do  you  really  mean  that  your  efforts  are  directed  toward 
the  ammelioration  of  a  great  evil  as  would  a])])ear  on  the  surface  of  your 
articles  sent  out,  or  are  you  trying  to  cajole  and  frighten  the  ])eoi)le  into 
voting  for  the  Malby-Merritt  amendment  to  let  down  the  bars  so  that 
power  com])anies  may  rush  in  an  occu])y  state  hmd  ?  We  will  join  you  in 
the  following : 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STORAGE  RESERVOIRS  IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS  FOR  REGULATING  THE  FLOAV  OF  THE  HUD- 
SON RIVER,  TO  REMAIN  ABSOLUTELY  AND  IRREVOCABLY 
UNDER  THE  SI'PERVISION  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  STATE 
FOREVER. 


>  THE  RAPE  OF  THE  :\r()T^XTAINS 

It  is  funny  liow,  sometimes,  a  eliaiice  shot  into  the  hush  flushes  un- 
expected game ! 

Since  the  above  article  was  in  type  a  letter  written  to  the  New  York 
Press  in  which  was  voiced  the  writer's  opinion  of  the  proposed  land- 
grabbing  amendment  to  the  constitution,  tlie-man-liehind-the-syndicate 
articles  that  have  been  flooding  the  country  so  persistently  ever  since 
the  Malby-Merritt  move  broke  cover,  rushed  from  obscurity  to  reply 
and  stood  revealed  as  a  Mr.  G.  W.  Lyman,  secretary  to  the  "Forestry, 
Water  Storage  and  Manufacturing  Association,''  of  Albany  and  New 
Yoi-k,  subsidiary  to  the  Tnternational  Paper  Gom])any  which  needs  no 
introduction. 

So  this  is  the  i)0wer  that  puUed  the  strings  that  moved  the  i)ui)petts 
that  wore  the  tags  of  some  little  29  cent  dynamo-workers  in  far  away 
northern  counties ! 

Mr.  Lyman  implies  a  gentle  doul)t  when  he  says:  "  Vou  uuist  be 
.interested  in  tlie  building  u])  of  the  locality  in  which  you  live  and  I 
should  suppose  would  welcome  any  proi)osition  that  would  benefit  your 
city  and  neighborhood,  ])rovided  it  is  legitinuite  and  does  no  wrong  to 
State  or  ])rivate  interests,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  proposition  of 
water  storage." 

To  this  I  reply : 

"Anything  that  will  1)enefit  my  town  or  section,  not  detrimental  to 
the  Adirondack's  as  a  whole,  will  have  my  hearty  endorsement.  The 
dangei-s  that  threaten  the  Hudson  river  from  the  strii)i)ing  of  the  moun- 
tains threaten  all  in  common— Glens  Falls  as  well  as  Albany  and  New 
York — not  with  flood  alone,  but  with  the  ultimate  destruction  of  nature's 
great  filtering  plant,  out  of  which  the  Avaters  come,  ])urified  and  in  grad- 
ual flow  instead  of  in  torrents  following  storms  down  over  the  naked 
rocks. ' ' 

It  is  not  because  basins  suitable  for  storage  reservoirs  do  not  exist 
outside  the  State  Park,  but  the  fact  that  such  land  costs  money  that 
spurs  the  cor])orations  in  their  attempt  to  break  into  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve. They  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  work  of  Eugene  L  Ashley, 
president  of  the  Hudson  River  Electric  Power  Company  who  with  brains 
as  capital  set  about  to  harness  the  Hudson  at  Spier  Falls  and  has  now 
secured  rights  on  the  Sacandaga  above  Conklingville  for  the  making  of 
a  lake  35  miles  long  draining  a  thousand  S(|uare  miles  of  territory  and 
with  a  surface  of  4-1-  square  miles  which  is  considerably  more  than  Mr. 
Lyman  claims  will  be  covered  in  the  entire  state  holdings  if  all  the  reser- 
voirs so  far  suggested  are  made.  Mr.  Ashley,  being  human,  would  no 
doul)t  welc(une  the  construction  of  reservoirs  higher  up  as  feeders  to  his 
own,  but  while  schemers,  through  their  agents  in  the  legislature  and 
newspai)ers  open  to  their  misleading  news-matter  are  working  the  com- 
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moil  ])e()|)le  to  i>et  soiiiethiiig-  for  notliiiiG,',  he  kee])S  steadily  at  his  knit- 
ting with  legitimate  needles  on  the  theory  that  fair  business  methods  win 

out  in  tlie  end. 

]\Ir.  Lyman  says  he  has  "a  list  of  over  ,■)()( ),()()0  acres  of  land  l)elong- 

ing  to  clubs  of  si)ortsmen  and  so-called  Movers  of  the  woods'  and  to 
wealthy  owners  of  private  preserves,  from  which  the  timber  is  being  cut 
during  the  present  ownership." 

The  "Northern  Monthly"  is  the  a])ol()gist  of  no  ])arty,  club  or 
organization.  If  the  gentleman  will  furnish  the  list  with  particulars  I 
will  })ublish  them — with  remarks.  But  liecause  i)arties  owning  land  con- 
ceive it  to  be  their  right  to  cut  and  sell  its  timber  does  it  justify  a  cor- 
l)oration  such  as  ^Mr.  Lyman  i'ei)resents  in  grabbing  after  land  not  their 
own?  Under  the  ])resent  law  the  cutting  of  trees  on  ])rivate  lands  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business  whatever  results  may  follow.  Ordinarily 
wealthy  owners  of  private  ])arks  have  other  interests  in  the  land  to  which 
the  selling  of  its  timber  ])roducts  is  secondary,  which  restrains  them  to 
a  certain  extent  making  for  the  good  of  the  forests  next  to  state  owner- 
ship. No  such  sentiment  actuates  the  lumberman  or  the  ])ul])-w()od  ]iest. 
The  desecration  suggested  only  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  law  to  ))rohibit 
the  cutting  away  of  the  forests  around  the  headwaters  of  im])ortant 
rivers  refjiudJess  of  owncrslirp. 

I  am  not  o])])osed  to  the  "cutting  of  a  single  tree  on  sentimental 
grounds"  as  intimated,  l)ut  1  aiu  opposed  to  the  ])olicy  of  releasing  to 
l)rivate  ])arties  a  right  to  Hood  pulilic  lands  ''(ind  the  coiistiiict/on  of 
(((uns  tlterefore,"  which  would  afford  opportunity  for  the  cutting  of 
unlimited  lumber  and  pulp-wood  in  opening  up  ways ! 

I  am  not  o])|)Osed  to  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  for  regu 
lating  the  flow  of  the  Hudson  river,  ])roviding  it  can  be  held  absolutely 
and  irrevocably  under  State  control.  Lnder  existing  conditions,  brought 
on  by  the  denuding  of  sections  where  its  tributaries  rise,  it  would  seem 
almost  a  public  necessity.  I  go  even  farther  than  some  of  my  friends  in 
the  belief  that  there  might  be  conditions  justifying  the  overflow  of  lands 
within  the  Forest  Preserves — hut  only  under  State  superri.sion  and 
from  dams  eonstrueted  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State  Park.  When 
the  cities  come,  as  they  inevitably  must,  to  the  mountains  for  drinking 
water  the  (juestion  of  dams  and  reservoirs  in  the  highlands  will  come  to 
file  front  again.  Lntil  that  time  the  State  Park  should  remain  inviolate. 
For  the  i)resent  the  lower  Adirondacks  give  space  for  storage  of  water 
infinitely  beyond  the  needs  of  the  Hudson  in  regulating  its  flow  and  oi)en 
to  any  who  pay  the  price.    It  is  simi)]y  a  question  of  cost. 

If  the  building  of  the  Spier  trails  dam  and  the  making  of  a  great 
lake  on  the  lower  Sacandaga  is  good  business  why  should  not  the  State 

|)rofit  bv  the  lesson  I 

S.  R.  STODDARD. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

EDITH  ROWLEY 

We  are  tiie  river  makers, 

The  mothers  of  singing  streams, 
Fountains  of  living  waters 

Where  pine   'gainst  white  bireh  gleams. 
Yea,  we  are  the  river  makers 

And  mothers  of  beautiful  streams. 

Born  in  the  granite  fastness 

Made  by  earth's  early  throes, 
Hid  in  the  greenwood  vastness, 

In  haunts  that  the  dun  deer  knows, 

Nursed  in  the  moss  hung  caverns 
Xeath  craggy,  cloud-dra|ied  crests, 

Countless  the  streamlets  we  govern 
And  feed  from  our  snowy  breasts. 

Lulled  l)y  the  i)ine  tree's  music 
In  a  world-long,  wordless  song. 

Calming  the  weary  and  heart-sick 
Down  through  the  ages  long, 

Founders,  are  we,  of  the  city. 

Builders  of  hamlet  and  mart, 
Giving,  yet  getting  no  ])ity 

For  life  blood  drained  from  the  heart. 

Promise  and  l)ond  do  we  give  thee. 

For  fruitage  as  when  we  began. 
But  take  not  the  balsam  and  fir  tree, 

And  s])are  us  from  tire,  0  Man! 

We  are  the  river  makers 

The  mothers  of  silvery  streams 
Feeding  the  valley's  acres. 

Where  man  of  the  harvest  dreams — 
Yea,  we  are  the  river  makers. 

And  mothers  of  wonderful  streams. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Trip  Into  the  Wilderness 
in  1873 

S.  R  STODDARD 

(Commenced  in   October  Number.      Illustrated  with  Pen  Sketches  made  on  the  way) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'•Ox   TiiK     Road'" — Att.   Ci.yxe — Wii, 
.^iiNtiTOx  Pass. 


TIIK  iiioi'iiiiiy-  t'ollowin.u'  our 
ascent  Old  White  Face  had 
draped  his  shoulders  in  a 
]iiantle  of  mist.  iiiodestl\' 
hidiiiu'  his  face  in  th'' 
clouds,  and  althoujih  the 
sun  came  out  toward  noon 
and  the  clouds  went  scurryinu  across 
the  sky  like  a  routed  army  hefore  the  ad- 
vance of  an  enemy,  a  legion  still  huniz' 
aroiuid  his  iron  head,  skulked  in  th'^ 
rents  and  hollows  of  his  furrowed  side 
and  crowded  close  inider  the  lee  of  his 
protectinu'  foi-m.  It  was  interestiiif:'  to 
watch  this  vast  host— this  white-rohed 
army  of  the  sky  — maneuverinu'  to  gain 
a  place  of  safety  from  the  tierce  wesr 
winds  which  toi-e  it  into  fra<iinents  an(l 
sti'ung'  it  t(t  slu'cds,  and  rolled  it  up  in- 
to great  halls  to  he  dashed  against  the 
mountain,  and  separating,  pass  on  either 
side  to  wheel  into  line  beyond,  or,  caught 
in  the  surface  current  that  came  up  the 
steep  from  the  west  to  shoot  out  over 
the  sharp  crest  and  cui-l  downward  into 
the  billowy  mass  below,  whei-e  it  clung 
like  some  tattered  signal  of  distress,  its 
ragged,  wind-whipped  end  stretching 
away  out  toward  the  east. 

After  dinner  we  took  a  cari'iage.  sand- 
wiched Att.  Clyne,  the  driver  between 
us  and  started  for  North  Elba.  Att. 
was  a  pleasant  young  fellow,  who 
had    rather    hear   or    tell    a    good    storv 


than  to  eat.  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal  —  f(»r  him.  lie  inaugurated  a 
sei'ies  by  telling  of  tlic  wonderful  speed 
of  the  particular  t)east  behind  which  we 
were  riding,  the  truth  of  which  he  would 
demonsti'ate  when  we  arrivetl  at  a  suit- 
able jiiece  of  roatl.  We  never  came  to 
that  suitable  ])iece.  Once  we  thought 
we  had.  and  he  encouraged  the  beast 
with  the  whi]).  She  felt  encouraged  for 
about  ten  feet,  then  rested  while  we  got 
out  and  strap])ed  a  c(Mi])le  of  pieces 
of  whit^etree  together  whicli  we  discov- 
ered tlangling  at  her  feet,  then  went 
ahead  again  carefully.  About  two  miles 
south  of  Wilmington  is  the  Hume,  a  fur- 
row in  the  mountain  as  the  track  of  a 
iiiant  {)lowshare.  through  which  the 
water  shoots  like  a  flash  of  light.  Our 
road  led  up  along  the  river,  now  flashing 
out  abi'oad  in  the  sunlight  as  it  rippled 
over  the  stones,  now  (piiet.  then  plung- 
ing over  the  "Big  Falls"  seemed  to  lose 
itself  in  the  cavernous  depths  below. 

Wilmington  Pass  is  the  natural  gate- 
way to  North  Elba  fi-om  the  north.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  I  Ik  finest,  com- 
bination of  river,  rock  and  mountain 
scenery  to  be  found  in  the  Adirondacks. 
It  was  especially  beautiful  as  we  saw  it 
in  its  autunui  dress,  that  early  Octobei- 
day.  The  road  ran  by  the  I'iver,  fringed 
and  canopied  by  crimson  and  yellow 
maples,  great,  ragged,  rough-armed 
birches,  cone-shaped  balsam,  dainty 
limbed  tamarack  and  scarlet-berried 
mountain  ash.  The  pass  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  some  mighty  power  that 
turninu'   neither   to   the    right    nor   left. 
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■struck  this  moiuitain  ranoe  and  passed 
throii*ili  and  onward,  earryint;-  every 
tiling'  before  it  ont  on  the  plain  l)eyond 
Ieavin,ii-  the  bi-oktMi  walls  on  either  side 
to  frown  down  on  the  torn  rocks  below, 
and.  when  the  t('iu])est  raged,  to  thnnder 
back  detiance  at  each  otho".  Theu 
time  (•()\er(^d  th(^  I'ocks  with  mosses,  the 
floods  l)r(>n.ulit  rich  offerings  and 
dropped  them  in  the  bottomdand.  trees 
sprang  np  and  found  lodgment  in  the 
cleft  rocks,  and  now  all  is  covered  with 
nature's  mantle.  No.  not  alJ.  for  at 
our  left,  the  naked  rock  rises  straight 
np.  fully  five  hundi'ed  feet,  at  places 
even  projecting  beyond  its  liase  and 
i^eeming  ready  to  fall  as  great  masses 
have  already  fallen,  through  and  around 
which  the  road  goes,  with  ])arely  suffici- 
ent room  to  pass  l)etween  the  ragged 
cliffs  and  the  narrow,  swift-running 
river.  Across  the  river  at  our  i-ight  is  a 
narrow  fringe  of  liottom-land  trees, 
tlien  rising,  precipice  above  precipice, 
and  cliff"  on  cliff",  is  Old  Whiteface.  his 
feet  washed  by  the  i-iver.  his  head  still 
among  the  clonds.  and  — .  There  stands 
that  fast  beast  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
Ihe  reins,  with  the  pieces  of  broken 
whifHetree  dangling  ot  either  side. 

■■  (i r-r-f-roop!"  U'lnuk! 

The  sound  was  richly  musical  and 
unmistakably  African  for  "(Jet-up!" 
We  M'ere  resting,  if  you  please,  in  tic 
buggy,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
the  Professor  and  I  rapturously  enjoy- 
ing the  lovely  scenery  and  innocently 
talking  about  subjects  entirely  foreign 
to  the  situation,  while  "Att."  sat 
squeezed  in  between  us.  holding  on  to 
one  end  of  the  reins  and  using  some 
very  choice  language  in  regard  to  the 
mare  who  stood  out  at  the  other,  look- 
ing around  occasionally  to  see  why  some 
one  didn't  make  a  move  to  get  her  back 
where  she  belonged 


"Gr-y-)--y!''    irharl-.' 

Letters  cannot  express  it.  The  near- 
est a])proach  to  it  is  when  some  sea-sick 
mortal  rushes  to  the  vessel's  side  and  at- 
tempts vainly  to  give  up  his  own  dinner 
to  the  fishes.  We  got  out  finally.  tie<l 
the  traces  back  to  the  cross-liai'.  put  the 
broken  whiffletree  in  the  wagon  and 
sent  ''Att."  foi-ward  to  make  repairs. 

"  (rr-r-r-rnop!"   ivliavl! 

A  pair  or  sorry-looking  objects  ap- 
peai-ed  over  the  brow  of  a  little  knoll 
behind  us,  rising  slowly  as  I'ises  the 
stately  ship  above  the  watei'y  hoi'izon, 
first  two  pairs  of  hairy  ears,  then  a  pair 
of  venerable  heads  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  then  their  entire  forms  loomed 
above  the  sandy  horizon,  and  we  looked 
up  thi'ough  a  swaying  thicket  of  legs- 
ant!  straps  and  wooden  bars. 

"Camels,  by  darn!"  gasped  the  Pro- 
fessor excitedly,  catching  sight  of  what 
a|)peared  to  be  the  lunii]i  ]i(^culiai'  to  the 
"ship  of  tlie  desert." 

No,  not  camels.  Pi-ofessor.  l)ut  ancient 
specimens  of  horse  architecture;  style, 
gothic.  with  a  tendency  toward  many 
gables.  And  that  which  you  think  X\n^ 
hinn])  is  a  Fremdi  roof  of  l)uffalo  skin 
to  pi'otect  them,  or  the  harness,  or  both 
from  the  rain.  Framed  in  nature's 
noblest  mold  those  beasts  undoubtedly 
wei'e ;  but  the  j)arty  who  supplied  the 
fiesh  was  apparently  short  of  material^ 
or  else  they  were  clothed  in  their  sum- 
mer suit.  The  harness  bound  them  round 
about  suggesting  suspicion  of  a  latent 
fii'e  witliin  that  might,  if  aroused,  burst 
forth  and  I'cnd  stra|)S  of  an  ordinary 
width,  as  the  lightning  shivers  the 
mighty  oak.  Straps  crossed  and  covered 
those  nol)le  animals  until  they  looked 
like  a  railroad  map  of  ^Massachusetts, 
and  at  every  crossing  was  a  big  patch  of 
buffalo  skin.  The  creatures  looked  kind- 
Iv  at  us.  with  eves  out  of  which  all  colt- 
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ish  frivolity  had  long  since  Mown.     Tlien  As  St.   Helena  suggests  the  first  Napo- 

their    expression    changed    to    one    mild  icon,  so  Xoi-th   Elba  brings  with  it  the 

surprise    as    the    wagon    gently    pressed  picture  of  an  old  man  with  white  hair 

against  them  and   they   found   it  easier  and    tiowing    white    beard,    crazy    some 

to  ti'ot  down  tlie  liill  tlian  1o  hold  back.  said,  but  with  wonderful  method  in  his 


As  they  forged  up  alongside  they  stop- 
\)vd.  They  had  evidently  been  driven 
by  a  sewing  machine  agent  or  some  can- 
didate for  office,  and  thought  they  nnist 
stop  for  every  man  they  saw.  AVe  in- 
stantly ])roiiounded  the  following  co- 
muidi'um  to  the  di'iver: 

"Why  can't  we  ride  in  that  extra 
seat  .'" 

Tie  gave  it  u])  at  (Mice  niu]  we  got 
aboard  the  buckboard. 

"  ( )]'-r-r-roop  ! ' '  irlmck! 

We  were  und(M-  w;iy  !  The  driver  was  a 
good-looking  fellow,  intelligent,  well-in- 
formed, and  decidedly  attractive  in  his 
way.  even  if  his  skin  was  a  few  shades 
dai'ker  than  icgulation  and  his  hair  nn- 
exjilorable  in  ils  kinkiness.  We  inquired 
liis  destination  and  he  told  us  North  Elba. 


madness:  a  carpet-bagger  in  Kansas, 
wliei'(^  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
troubles  which  in  1856  assumed  the  for- 
midable proportions  of  a  civil  war;  the 
"Old  man  of  Osawatomie,"  whose 
presence  was  marked  by  dissensions  and 
bloodshed;  who  urged  men  on  to  mur- 
der in  the  name  of  freedom  and  read 
his  Bible  all  the  time. 

In  1859,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
he  struck  the  fii'st  hard  blow  at  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  South,  that 
proliably,  more  than  the  eloquence  of  all 
the  Phillips  and  Sunniers  in  the  world, 
tended  to  ])recipitate  the  war  by  which 
through  ]'ivei's  of  blood,  four  million 
slaves  went  free.  lie  was  called  "a  vision- 
ai'y, "  "an  old  fool,"  but  men  wlio  have 
uiven  the  sid)i(H-t  studv  sav  that  it  was 
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the  best  oi'iianized  einispiraey  that  ever 
taih-(l.  It  reached  out  over  the  entire 
Southern  States  and  the  ])knv  struck  at 
Harper's  Ferry  was  to  l)e  the  signal  for 
a  general  uprising  of  the  blacks,  but  he 
misjudged  his  tinilxM-— and  failed. 

A  fanatic,  l)ut  who  can  doulit  that 
he  thought  himself  ordained  of  the  Most 
High.  Undoubtedly  he  f<^lt  tliat  he 
was  specially  called  to  free  and  edu- 
eate  the  blacks.  Hei-e  at  North  Elba 
he  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  to  de- 
monstrate his  theory,  and  had  establish- 
ed (|uite  a  colony,  then,  feeling  that 
the  time  had  come,  he,  with  three  sons. 
a  son-indaw  and  a  few  others  who  had 
become  converted  to  his  belief —twenty- 
two  in  all  — played  at  Harper's  Ferry- 
and  lost.  The  negroes,  to  whom  they 
trusted  so  much,  left  them  to  fight  it 
out  alone.  One  son  escaped,  another 
was  shot  dead,  and  still  another  lay  dy- 
ing by  his  side,  while  the  old  man  foughi 
on.  At  last  when  overpowered  and  ccmi- 
pelled  to  surrender,  he  locked  the  sec- 
rets he  possessed  in  his  breast  that  his 
friends  might  not  suffer,  and  died  as  he 
had  lived,  firm  in  the  faith  that  in  soiik^ 
manner  he  was  the  divinely  ai)pointed 
agent  who  was  to  lead  his  children  out 
of  the  land  of  bondage.  He  nuirmured 
not  against  the  people  for  whom  he  suf- 
fered, who  had  deserted  him  in  his  dii-- 
est  need,  but  stopped  fo  kiss  a  little 
negro  baby  on  his  way  to  the  scoffold, 
seeming  to  show  by  the  act,  how  willing- 
ly he  laid  down  his  life  for  tliem  and 
the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Then  tlie  body  of  old  John  IJrown, 
the  convicted  murdei-ei-.  a  felon  with  the 
mark  of  the  hangman's  rope  on  his  neck, 
was  taken  down  fi'om  the  gallows  and 
borne  through  the  country  whose  laws 
he  had  transgressed,  while  ])ells  tolled 
and  cities  were  di'aped  in  mourning  foe 
his  sake,  to  his  old  home  among  the 
mountains.     He  had  said:  'AVhen  I  die. 


bury  me  l)y  the  big  i-oek  where  I  love 
to  sit  and  read  the  word  of  God,"  and 
there,  one  terribly  cold  day  in  bleak 
Decendicr  a  few  who  had  loved  the  old 
man,  laid  his  body  and  covered  it  up  in 
the  frozen  ground. 

".1;(^/  his  sold  (j<>(s  tndrchiiKj  0)1.'" 
Ves,  the  spirit  of  old  John  Brown  goes 
marching  on.  and  with  it.  keeping  time 
to  the  music  of  the  old  song,  whole  ar- 
nnes  marched  to  battle,  and  with  the  vic- 
toi-y  came  that  for  which  the  old  man 
worked  and  died. 

"(ir-r-r-roop  !"  ivIkkL!  Back  to  the 
reality  of  a  darkey  belaboring  a  pair  of 
absent-minded  and  almost  absent  bodied 
horses,  and  they  supremely  unconscious 
of  the  fact.  We  ventured  to  inquire 
if  our  di'ivei'  was  one  of  John  Brown's 
pet  lambs,  and  he  with,  as  ^IvH.  Parting- 
ton would  say  eonsiderable  ''aspara- 
grass. "■  gave,  us  to  understand  that  he 
was  not. 

"He  estal)lished  a  colony  of  blacks  up 
here,  didn't  he  .'" 

"Yes.  sah!  But  they  ain't  lieah  now. 
\V»^  are  tlie  only  fambly  of  eolo'd  folks 
in  town." 

"  Whei'c  are  they  now  T' 

"All  gone  .' "  " ( {r-r-r-roop  !  ( whack!) 
"See  dat  boss— (Jone;  nobody  knows 
where." 

"How  many  were  there  of  them"?" 

"Mebbe  fifteen  or  twenty  famblies, 
don't  know  — didn't  think  much  of 
'em. " 

"Slaves.  I  suppose,  that  the  old  man 
liad  I'un  in  here  from  the  South  .'" 

■ '  X( t.   sah  !     Not  one— G  'lang  ! ' ' 

"Where  did  he  get  them  .' " 

"Oh.  from  New  York,  mostly.  I  guess 
—  not  much  account-Niggers— Gr-r-r- 
roop !     What  you    'bout'" 

"lie  was  genei'ally  eonsidiM'ed  a  fana- 
tic, wasn't  he?" 

' ' Sah  ? ' ' 

"You   thought    him   a   monomaniac?" 
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"A — yes,  Sail!    Gc-I o ikj.  thah/' 

"You  say  they  are  all  yone:  what  has 
become  of  them  ? ' ' 

"Don't  know:  they  eonldn't  make  a 
livin  "  heah  :  too  eold  for  'em  ;  wa'nt  much 
used  to  work.  I  guess,  an'  couldn't  stan' 
the  kind  they  pot  heah.  ]\Iost  of  'em  was 
barbers  an'  sich.  who  thought  they 
wouldn't  have  nothing  to  do  when  they 
couie  heah.  an'  after  the  old  man  died 
they  couldu't  get  along  noway,  so  they 
dug  out,  some  of  'em  an'  some  'em  died. 
An'  Gur-r-r— one  ole  niggah  froze  to 
death." 

' '  How  was  that  ? ' ' 

"Well,  he  went  out  huntin'  one  day 
in  de  winteh  an'  got  lost  in  the  woods. 
He  had  a  compass  with  him.  Init  when 
they  found  him  they  found  where  he 
had  sot  down  on  a  log  and  picked  Jiis 
compass  to  pieces,  and  then  sot  there 
till   he  froze  to  death!'' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people 
unused  to  the  woods  will  become  so  ef- 
fectually "turned  around''  that  they 
will  be  certain  the  compass  points  wrong 
and  even  distrust  the  sun  itself  if  it 
happens  to  ])e  in  a  different  position 
from  that  which  they  think  it  ouffJif 
to  be. 

"Dem  bosses  gettin"  kinder  tired,"' 
continued  their  nuister;  "don't  get  along 
over  this  road  very  fast." 

We  accepted  the  information  with  po- 
lite incredulity,  as  is  becoming  in  those 
to  whom  an  inmoticed  fact  is  first  made 
apparent. 

"Been  on  the  road  a  whoh'  week — " 

"Getting  from  the  Forks'"  I  in- 
nocently inquired. 

"Oh,  no,  sah;  it's  only  fifteen  miles 
to  'Sable  Forks.  I've  been  carryin'  a 
young  lady  'round  to  see  the  country— 
drivin'  theui   bosses  steadv   for  a   week 


"Without  feeding?  Well,  now,  I 
don't  wonder  they — " 

"No,  HO,  Sah!  I  feed  'em  reg'lar, 
only  they  run  out  all  summer  an'  I 
haven't  got  the  hard  feed  in  'em  yet. 
They  ain't  very  fat  just  now,  but  they's 
good  bosses  for  all  that."  Then  he 
whipped  up  lively  foi-  two  or  three  rods 
past  a  shanty,  where  we  saw  Att.  busilj^ 
engaged  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
a  whiffletree,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
lu'oken  one.  We  bade  good-bye  to  our 
salile  friend  and  sat  down  by  the  river- 
side to  iiiaki'  a  sketch  of  the  scene. 
Feeble  and  unsatisfactory,  perhaps,  but 
a  suggestion  at  least  of  foaming,  spark- 
ling, snn-hright  water,  danciiig  along 
among  the  stones;  great  shaggy  yellow 
birches,  golden  beeches,  crimson  maples 
and  tangled  depths  of  dark  green,  while 
through  openings  in  the  trees,  the  gray 
cliff'  showed  grand  and  strong,  appearing 
even  greater  than  itself  through  the  ten- 
der blue  of  the  luminous  haze  that  in- 
tervened. Then  we  all  got  in  behind  the 
fast  horse  and  continued  on  our  way 
up  along  the  river,  through  a  dark,  level 
tract,  almost  a  swamp,  where  the  bal- 
sams grew  thick  and  the  trailing  moss 
hung  in  masses  from  their  bi'anches, 
then  out  into  the  open  country,  where 
we  saw  ])leasant  homes,  wi^ll  tilled  fields, 
and  the  river  winding  smoothly  through 
grassy  meadows. 

After  a  while  we  came  to  a  place 
where  the  houses  were  a  little  nearer 
together  than  anywhere  else  along  the 
road,  so  we  called  that  Xorth  Elba. 
The  population  is  rather  thin  at  the  best, 
and  the  country  to  a  great  extent  de- 
voted grazing  and  grass  growing.  Win- 
ter seems  to  be  the  chief  season.  It  never 
disappoints  them  in  coming  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  year  passes  when  snow  is 
not  seen  on  the  mountains  near  ])y  in 
every    month   excepting    August. 


AN  EDITOR'S 
REVENGE 


By   LEROY   KENNEDY 

OLONEL  BEVIER  sat  on 
the  porch  of  the  leading 
hotel     of     Steelville,  Ala- 
bama,   on    a    bright    May 
morning,  basking    in    the 
sunshine,  placidly  smoking 
a  long,  black  cigar.  The  hotel  porch  was 
flush    with  the  sidewalk  and  faced  a  di- 
lapidated Court  House  and  a  bare,  dusty 
unpaved   and   unfenced  public   square — 
unfenced  except  with  cumbersome  hitch- 
ing racks  of  huge  logs  with  wooden  pins 
set  into  them,  stretched  around  the  sides 
of  the  square.    The  Colonel  was  a  strang- 
er in  Steelville  and  was  attracting  much 
attention.    Three  liverymen  had  each  of- 
fered him  the  services  of  the  best  rigs 
and  fastest  horses  in  the  county.       Two 
small  colored  boys  had  each  offered  to 
"shine  'em  up."    One  leading  citizen  had 
neglected  to  open  his  store  for  nearly  an 
hour  after  the  usual  time,  while  he  in- 
vestigated the  hotel  register  and  question- 
ed the  proprietor  in   regard  to  the  late 
arrival.     Some  of  the  "leading  citizens" 
sat  around  in  the  few  split-bottom  chairs 
in  groups,  others  on  the  steps,  while  still 
others  "hunkered"  down  against  the  sun- 
ny side  of  the  wall,  chewing  tobacco  in- 
dustriously and  speculating  as  to  whether 
the  stranger  was  an  iron  king  come  to 
build  furnaces  and  coke  ovens,  a  railroad 
magnate    projecting    the    long    expected 
trunk   line   through    Steelville,   or,   most 
likely,  a  capitalist  wdiose  business  was  to 
put  the  embryo  land  boom,  with  which 
Steelville  was  threatened,  on  the  wnngs  of 
the  wind  and  fan  it  into  a  veritable  cy- 
clone. 

A  tall,  lean  individual,  wearing  a  last 
year's  straw -hat,  his  shoes  unlaced,  smok- 
ing a  black  Powhattan  pipe  with  a  short 


stem,  hitched  his  chair  a  tritic  nearer  the 
Colonel  and  inquired : 

"Stranger  here,  eh?" 

"Yes,  somewhat,"  admitted  the  Colo- 
nel. 

"Where  mout  you  be  from?" 

"Georgia ;  i\.tlanta,  Georgia,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "At  least  that's  the  last  .place 
I'm  from.  But  can  you  tell  me  what 
time  of  day  that  dad-lamned  County 
Court  Clerk  is  in  the  habit  of  opening  up 
his  office  over  there  ?"  pointing"  to  a  closed 
door  in  the  corner  of  the  Court  House. 

"Well,  er,  yes — that  is,  I'm -the  County 
Court  Clerk,  and  I'll  open  up  any  old  time 
there's  business  to  be  done." 

As  they  proceeded  across  the  public 
square  the  interest  of  the  groups  on  the 
hotel  porch  deepened  and  comments  be- 
came audible. 

"That  settles  it,  'Squire  ;  he's  gone  over 
to  the  Cote  House  with  Jim  Beazely.  It's 
a  railroad,  shore.  He  wouldn't  go  over 
thar  for  nothin'  but  to  look  at  the  County 
map." 

"I'll  bet  Jim  Beazely  pints  out  that  the 
most  likely  way  for  that  railroad  to  run 
is  right  through  his  ole  po'  farm,"  said 
another. 

While  the  Colonel  is  closeted  with  Mr. 
Jim  Beazely  we  will  join  the  citizens  of 
Steelville  on  the  hotel  porch  in  their 
speculations  as  to  who  the  Colonel  really 
is  and,  after  the  manner  of  village  folk, 
delve  into  his  motives  for  being  here, 
lust  when,  or  where,  or  how  the  Colonel 
acquired  his  title,  no  one,  probably  not 
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even  himself,  could  tell.  For  many  years 
he  had  been  what  the  printing  fraternity 
would  call  a  "typographical  tourist."  He 
had  worked  on  nearly  every  prominent 
daily  paper  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  states, 
successively  as  foreman,  typesetter,  proof- 
reader, telegraph  editor  and  in  various 
other  capacities.  The  Colonel,  the  "poet 
printer  of  the  South,"  had  long  been  a 
convivial  good  fellow  in  many  different 
cities  and  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  newspaper  fraternity,  and 
many  were  pleased  when  the  Colonel  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tiition  and  announced  that  he  had  quit 
"the  road''  for  good  and  "climbed  on  the 
water  wagon." 

A  few  nights  previous  to  our  introduc- 
tion to  the  Colonel  on  the  hotel  porch  at 
Steelville,  he  had  been  sticking  type  on 
the  Constitution  and  had  set  up  a  piece 
of  country  correspondence  headed  "Steel- 
ville, Alabama."  In  addition  to  the  usual 
run  of  personals  and  social  happenings, 
it  contained  a  glowing  account  of  the 
growing  land  boom  in  the  iron  belt,  and 
stated  that  several  prominent  citizens 
would  substantially  encourage  a  hustling 
newspaper  man  who  would  come  and  es- 
tablish a  weekly  paper.  The  Colonel's 
determined  separation  from  the  flowing 
bowl  had  -enabled  him  to  accumulate  a 
few  dollars,  which  he  then  and  there  de- 
cided to  invest  in  a  country  paper,  and 
so  we  find  him,  dressed  in  his  best  suit 
of  black,  on  the  hotel  porch  at  Steelville, 
waiting  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  Court 
official  who  had  in  charge  the  remains  of 
the  last  paper  which  had  struggled  and 
died  in  Steelville.  Mr.  Beazely  explained 
to  the  Colonel  that  the  levy  and  sale  of 
the  printing  plant  after  each  ambitious 
journalist  had  run  his  limit  was  merely 
to  keep  the  press  in  the  town ;  that  local 
capital  had  originally  purchased  it  and 
that  it  did  not  seem  right  for  outside 
creditors  of  a  temporary  owner  to  come 
in  and  take  it  away  from  them. 

The  terms  were  soon  arranged  ;  a  small 
amount  of  cash,  "jest  to  cover  cote  costs, 
you  know,"  was  paid  in,  and  the  work  of 
getting  the  office  in  shape  to  issue  a 
paper  was  begun.  During  the  progress 
of  cleaning  up  the   Colonel   discovered 


that  nearly  all  the  large  display  type  and 
large  quads  were  missing  from  the  cases. 
Upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  Jim  Beazely  the 
Colonel  was  informed  that  there  were 
two  or  three  cigar  boxes  full  over  in  the 
back  room  of  Doc  Richards'  drug  store, 
where  "the  boys"  had  used  them  the  past 
winter  for  poker  chips,  and  possibly  there 
was  a  box  or  two  in  the  back  room  of  the 
Sheriff's  office,  and  he  would  inquire 
around  and  see  if  he  could  locate  any 
more. 

The  one  printer  of  the  town,  who  had 
learned  the  art  preservative  in  short  spas- 
modic stunts  under  the  various  proprie- 
tors who  had  preceded  the  Colonel,  was 
employed,  and  the  following  week  the 
first  issue  appeared.  The  Colonel  had 
impressed  his  strong  personality  in  vig- 
orous, fearless,  polished  English  upon  the 
editorial  page.  His  brand  of  Democracy 
was  sufficiently  clear  and  virile  to  please 
even  an  unreconstructed  rebel,  and  the 
Steelville  JVcckly  Cyclone  was  the  one 
topic  of  approved  discussion  throughout 
the  county. 

A  few  days  later  the  door  of  the  Colo- 
nel's sanctum  opened  with  a  rush  and  in- 
to the  room  breezed  a  young  man  with 
red  hair  and  a  suspicion  of  freckles  on 
his  nose.  He  was  self  possession  per- 
sonified. He  appeared  to  the  Colonel  to 
be  one  large,  awkward  bundle  of  nervous 
energy,  while  his  splendid  eyes  shone 
with  perfect  health  and  keen  intelligence. 

"Oh,  is  this  the  editor?  Colonel  Be- 
vier,  I  believe  you  are  called?  My  name 
is  McBane — Donald  ^IcBane,  sir.  I'm 
from  over  in  the  next  county — been 
working  on  a  newspaper  over  there — but 
when  I  saw  and  read  the  first  issue  of 
your  Cyclone,  I  said  to  myself,  'Donald, 
my  boy,  there's  the  place  for  you.  That 
man  is  a  newspaper  man,  and  you  can 
learn  something  of  the  business  working 
with  him,'  and  here  I  am,  sir.  I  want  to 
go  to  work  with  you." 

The  Colonel  learned  that  under  his 
former  employer  he  was  at  once  local  re- 
porter, ad  and  subscription  solicitor,  type- 
setter, bookkeeper  and  general  poobaJi, 
and  decided  he  might  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Cyclone  force,  and  so  on 
the  following  day  he  was   sent  out  to 
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gather  the  all-important  subscribers  into 
the  fold.  In  the  afternoon  he  came  to 
the  office  to  report.  In  his  arms  he  car- 
ried a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  half  as 
large  as  a  haystack. 

"Well,  what  success  ?"  asked  the  Colo- 
nel cheerily. 

"Only  got  one  cash  subscriber,  but 
several  on  credit — these  folks  object  to 
paying  in  advance — say  the  last  fellow 
collected  the  year's  subscription  in  ad- 
vance and  only  run  the  paper  two  or 
three  months.  They 
want  to  wait  and 
see  if  you  can  hold 
out  a  year  before 
they  risk  any 
money.  But  say, 
Colonel,  ain't  that 
a  beaut  of  a  bou- 
quet ?  Loveliest 
piece  of  calico  you 
ever  laid  eyes  on 
gave  me  that.  One 
of  the  old  families, 
too — treated  me  so 
cordially  I  was 
compelled  to  stay 
to  dinner." 

The  Colonel  fi- 
nally found  an 
opening  to  inject  a 
question : 

"How  long  do 
you  calculate  we 
can  run  a  news- 
paper on  bouquets 
and  credit  sub- 
scriptions ?'' 

"Colonel.  I  guess 
I  did  stny  too  long 
at  one  place,  but  I 
think  I  can  improve  on  this  day's  work. 
Lovely  piece  of  calico,  though,  Colonel. 
You  could  hardly  expect  a  fellow  to  do 
any  better  under  the  circumstances.'' 

As  summer  advanced  the  land  boom 
grew  apace,  and  incidentally  the  Cyclone 
prospered  and  gained  influence.  Its 
pages  fairly  brimmed  over  with  ads  of 
land  sales  and  lot  auctions  in  the  most 
impossible  locations.  The  two  hotels  and 
the  boarding  houses  of  Steelville  were 
crowded  with  investors  and  speculators. 
The    w'hole    country    appeared   to    have 
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gone  land  mad.  Additions  to  Steelville 
were  surveyed  in  the  woods  miles  from 
town,  an  alleyway  cleared  through  the 
forest  and  named  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
or  something  equally  high-sounding,  and 
at  the  auction  sales  men  climbed  over 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  buy  the 
25-foot  lots  at  prices  which  a  few  days 
before  would  have  bought  the  entire 
tract.  Even  Jim  Beazely's  "ole  po'  farm" 
was  subdivided  into  a  town  site  and  that 
gentleman  was  now  considering  whether 
Steelville  was  big 
enough  for  a  man 
of  his  financial 
standing  and  busi- 
ness acumen. 

During  this 
reign  of  general 
]~)rosperity  the  Col- 
onel had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  condi- 
tious  to  issue  an  il- 
lustrated trade 
edition  of  the  Cy- 
clone, which  had 
proven  quite  suc- 
cessful financially, 
and  was  regarded 
as  a  brilliant  stroke 
of  enterprise  and  a 
great  advertise- 
ment for  the. coun- 
try. One  of  the 
most  prominent 
features  of  the  edi- 
tion was  the  large 
number  of  por- 
traits of  promi- 
nent men  of  the 
town  and  county, 
fulsome  write-ups 
accompanied  by  sketches  of  their 
achievements,  business  ability  and  public 
spirited  entarprisc.  Only  one  per- 
son of  those  whose  pictures  appeared 
in  the  distinguished  portrait  gallery 
was  dissatisfied — John  Bartlett,  cash- 
ier of  the  Bank  of  Steelville.  Mr! 
Bartlett  declared  that  the  portrait  of  him- 
self was  vile,  slanderous — that  it  made 
him  look  like  a  horse  thief  or  common 
criminal — and  he  declined  to  pay  the 
charge  of  $10,  which  had  been  made 
"simply  to  cover  cost  of  engraving,"  etc. 
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When  Donald  McBane  reported  this  one 
unpleasant  feature  of  the  big  edition  the 
Colonel  merely  tossed  tiie  half-tone  cut  of 
Mr.  Bartlett  into  a  drawer,  said  sonie- 
thing  about  a  sanctimonious,  side-whisk- 
ered hypocrite,  and  crossed  out  the  ac- 
count. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  election  for 
State  and  county  ofiicers  was  dividing; 
the  attention  of  the  people  with  the  land 
boom.  It  had  for  some  time  been  ap- 
parent to  the  Colonel  that  a  very  corrupt 
political  ring  controlled  the  affairs  of  the 
county,  and  the  Colonel  also  knew  that 
if  he  opposed  them  and  failed  to  utter- 
ly rout  them  at  the  polls  his  career  as  a 
journalist  in  Steelville  w^ould  run  a  short 
course.  Believing  it  his  duty  to  expose 
corruption  in  public  office,  he  began  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  ring, 
whose  power  and  influence  extended  to 
and  ended  he  knew  not  where.  He  was 
not  much  surprised,  therefore,  when  he 
was  informed  by  two  of  his  leading  ad- 
vertisers that  they  would  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  i)atronage  unless  he  dis- 
continued his  attacks  upon  certain  county 
officials  and  advocated  the  re-election  of 
the  existing  officeholders.  A  young  law- 
yer came  to  the  Colonel  and  informecl 
him  that  a  client  of  his  had  recently  pur- 
chased the  outstanding  notes  and  mort- 
gages on  the  Cyclojie  plant,  and  suggest- 
ed that'  it  might  not  be  convenient  for  the 
Colonel  to  take  up  these  notes  immediate- 
ly upon  their  becoming  due,  but  that  if 
he  could  see  his  way  clear  to  change  his 
policy  in  regard  to  the  re-election  of  the 
old  office-holders  the  little  matter  of  the 
notes  could  be  readily  adjusted. 

The  master  mind  behind  this  plan  to 
coerce  the  policy  of  the  paper,  the  Col- 
onel believed,  was  the  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Steelville,  of  whom  he  had  formed 
an  instinctive  distrust  upon  his  first  in- 
troduction to  that  gentleman,  which  dis- 
trust had  been  intensified  by  his  refusal 
to  ]iay  for  his  portrait  in  the  trade  issue 
of  the  Cyclone. 

Mr.  John  Bartlett.  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Steelville,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  community — a  ])illar  of  the 
church,  a  social  and  political  leader,  and 
a  tower  of  strength  financially.  He  was 
of  imposing  appearance — tall,   dignified. 


and  wore  flowing  side-whiskers  and  a 
holier-than-thou  expression  on  his  cold, 
dark  face. 

The  Colonel  had  used  the  surplus  cash 
accumulated  on  the  strength  of  the  land 
boom  to  buy  needed  material  for  his 
jjrinting  plant,  depending  on  a  promised 
renewal  of  the  purchase  notes,  and  the 
threat  to  foreclose  was  a  very  serious 
matter.  Yet  he  never  wavered  in  his 
fight  against  "the  gang"  which  was  fat- 
tening at  the  public  crib.  His  editorials 
each  week  became  warmer  and  more 
])ointed.  They  were  reaching  further  and 
further  toward  the  high  places  in  the 
ring,  and  throughout  the  county  the  ring 
and  its  methods  of  looting  the  public 
treasury  had  become  the  main  to])ic  of 
discussion,  but  the  town  was  dumb- 
founded when  the  Colonel,  in  his  latest 
issue,  stated  that  Judge  Kelly,  of  the 
County  Court,  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
s])ected  men  of  the  comnnmity  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
aristocratic  families  of  the  State,  was 
either  criminally  associated  with  the  ring 
or  was  being  used  as  a  tool  by  them. 

It  was  this  stage  of  the  fight  which 
greatly  disturbed  Donald  McBane.  He 
was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  and  uncer- 
tainty between  two  allegiances :  his  in- 
fatuation for  his  work  and  the  Colonel, 
and  his  love  for  Miss  Kelly,  the  Judge's 
daughter,  the  "lovely  piece  of  calico" 
who  had  loaded  him  with  flowers  at  their 
first  meeting.  He  pleaded  with  the  Col- 
onel that  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
that  a  man  of  Judge  Kelly's  character 
was  not  capable  of  such  disreputable 
transactions.  Besides,  the  Judge  was  of 
the  old  school  which  believed  in  settling 
questions  of  honor  at  the  point  of  a  pis- 
tol, and  it  might  be  personally  dangerous 
to  the  Colonel,  Donald  argued,  for  him 
to  make  these  charges.  Even  under  the 
threat  of  both  financial  and  physical  de- 
struction, the  Colonel  never  wavered. 

He  had  anticipated  and  was  prepared 
for  the  meeting  with  the  peppery  Judge 
Kellv,  and  when  that  gentleman  came 
into  the  Cyclone  office,  and  in  his  most 
dignified  and  noticeably  courteous  man- 
ner requested  a  private  interview  with 
the  Colonel,  Donald's  heart  sank  to  the 
region  of  his  boots,     While  Judge  Kelly 
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and  the  Colonel  were  closeted  together  night.     The  Judge  had  a  very  convincing 

Donald    walked    nervously    around    the  argument.     He  was  showing  the  people 

outer   office    waiting    for   the   explosion,  how  they   had  been  robbed  in  the  past 

expecting  any  moment  to  hear  hot  words  and  how  they  might  expect  to  be  robbed 


and  a  pistol  shot.  For  an  hour  he  was 
on  nettles,  but  not  a  sound,  came  from 
within.  So  anxious  he  became  that  he 
was  trying  to  devise  some  excuse  for 
entering  the  private  office,  when  the  door 


in  the  future  if  they  retained  the  old 
clique  in  office.  His  easy-going  methods 
as  county  judge,  and  his  child-like  confi- 
dence in  all  mankind,  had  made  these 
steals    possible,    but    that    he   had    ever 


openedand  Judge  Kelly,  outwardly  calm  profited  one  cent  through  them  none  be- 
as' ever  but  with  a  white,  set  face,  came  lieved,  while  his  bold  stand  against  the 
out,  bowed  to  Donald  and  passed  into  the      grafters     on     the     regular     ticket     had 


street.  The  Colonel  sat  quite 
still,  looking  out  the  window. 
A  musing,  happy  smile,  illu- 
minated his  splendid  face. 
Turning  around  he  motioned 
Donald  to  him  and  explained : 
"Judge  Kelly  has  been  con- 
vinced that  his  old  political 
associates  have  become  cor- 
rupt and  are  looting  the  coun- 
ty treasury,  and  that  they 
have  abused  his  confidence  in 
inducing  him  to  aid  the  se- 
curing of  corrupt  contracts 
and  giving  away  to  allies  of 
the  ring  of  valuable  franchis- 
es which  should  have  been  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  has  therefore  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  regular  Democratic 
ticket  and  will  head  the  tick- 
et of  the  citizens'  Reform 
"League." 

Donald  did  a  Sioux  war 
dance  and  ended  by  trying  to 
hug  the  Colonel,  who  took  up 
a  blotter,  dried  the  ink  on  a 
document  lying  on  his  desk, 
added  it  to  a  bundle  of  like 
papers  and  carefully  locked  them  in  a 
drawer. 

The  campaign  waxed  warmer,  and  it 
now  looked  as  if  the  Citizens'  Reform 
ticket,  with  Judge  Kelly  at  its  head, 
would  sweep  the  county  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. That  gentleman  had  thrown  ofif 
his  habitual  Southern  lethargy  and, 
astride  his  old  roan  horse,  was  making  a 
close  canvass,  speaking  in  every  school 
house  and  having  long,  confidential  talks 
with  groups  of  voters  who  gathered 
wherever  he  might  be  stopping  for  the 


Judge  Kelly, 
f  the  County  Court 


aroused  the  people  to  an  en- 
thusiastic pitch.  His  elec- 
tion was  assured. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
expected  happened.  T  h  e 
Sherifif  stepped  in  with  a 
foreclosure  order  and  locked 
the  doors  of  the  Cyclone  of- 
fice. 

Donald,  astride  a  strong 
horse,  was  hurrying  across 
country  in  search  of  Judge 
Kelly  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
meanwhile  spreading  the 
news  of  this  latest  attemj^t  of 
the  ring  to  throttle  opposi- 
tion. 

Judge  Kelly  hurried  to 
Steelville  and  j^aid  ofif  the  in- 
debtedness and  costs  in  time 
for  another  paper  to  be  issued 
and  distributed  over  the 
country  before  election  day. 
It  was  glaring  with  big  head 
lines  and  brim  full  of  vigor- 
ous langT.iage  detailing  the 
desperation  of  the  ringsters 
and  then-  contemptible  meth- 
ods in  trying  to  retain  con- 
trol of  the  county.  This  last 
stroke  finished  the  ring.  The  Citizens' 
Reform  ticket  was  triumphantly  elected. 
Sinuiltaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  a  new  name  at  the  masthead  of  the 
Cyclone  reading  thus::  "P.cvier  and 
AIcBane,  editors  and  proprietors,"  came 
the  news  of  the  engagement  of  Air.  Don- 
ald McRanc  and  Miss  Florence  Kelly. 
The  Cyclone  force,  in  addition  to  being 
prosperous,  was  quite  happy. 

The  approach  of  winter  marked  the 
wane  of  the  Steelville  land  boom.  It 
died    slowly,    with    feeble    attempts,    by 
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those  who  were  likely  to  be  left  with  too 
much  speculative  land  on  hand,  to  keep 
it  alive.  Among  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  being  overloaded  was  the  cash- 
ier of  the  Bank  of  Steelville.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  interested  in 
some  large  transactions,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  a  bunch  of  money 
while  the  trading  was  lively,  but  had 
been  buying  heavily  recently,  apparently 
in  an  effort  to  revive  the  market. 

Mr.  Bartlett  transacted  the  business  of 
the  bank  with  his  usual  cold,  calm  dig- 
nity, but  Colonel  Bevier  detected  a  worn, 
worried  look  beneath  his  serene  exterior, 
and  congratulated  himself  that  he  had 
removed  the  modest  account  of  the  Cy- 
clone to  the  Farmers  and  Merchants' 
Bank  during  the  heat  of  the  campaign 
and  hght  against  the  paper.  In  view  of 
these  suspicions  he  was  not  surprised 
when,  a  few  mornings  later,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  breakfast  room  at  the  bote], 
he  heard  a  group  of  men  discussing  the 
bank's  affairs  and  fully  predicting  a  run 
on  tlie  bank's  funds  as  soon  as  the  doors 
should  open. 

Long  before  the  bank's  doors  opened 
an  excited  crowd  of  depositors  and  idlers 
were  surging  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
the  building,  many  with  bank  books  and 
checks  in  their  hands.     The  run  was  on. 

"I  hope  she  can  stand  the  strain," 
thought  the  Colonel,  as  he  watched  the 
excited  crowd.  "Many  will  suffer  if  the 
bank  is  forced  to  the  wall." 

As  the  hour  for  opening  approaclied 
cooler  heads  among  them  formed  the 
people  into  a  long  line,  and  soon  the 
doors  were  opened  bv  old  I-ncle  Randall, 
black-faced  and  white-haired,  bowing 
deferentially. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  his  cold  face  framed  by 
a  small  window  in  the  wire  netting 
composing  his  cage,  took  each  check  with 
his  usual  nod  of  recognition  to  the  cus- 
tomer, examined  it  carefully,  tiu-ned  to 
a  bookkeeper  in  the  rear  and  waited  for 
each  account  to  be  verified,  after  which 
he  methodically  counted  out  the  currency 
— invariably  currency — recounted  it  and 
shoved  it  through  the  window.  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  paying  as  slowly  as  he  dared 
yet  showing  no  sign  of  fear  on  account 
of  the  run. 


Before  opening  the  doors  that  morning 
the  cashier  had  assured  the  president  and 
several  of  the  directors  that  the  bank 
could  stand  the  run,  and  expressing  his 
confidence  that  it  would  not  be  serious 
and  would  not  last  to  the  breaking  point. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  the  bank  con- 
tinued to  pay  off  deposits  in  full  with- 
out objection  a  reaction  seemed  to  be 
gradually  taking  place  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  A  long  line  of  sealed  canvas 
bags,  each  marked  "$500 — silver,"  con- 
spicuously displayed  on  shelves  each  side 
of  the  vault  door  behind  the  cashier,  had 
nuich  to  do  with  this  gradual  return  of 
confidence. 

Jim  Beazely,  no  longer  County  Clerk 
Jim  Beazely,  but  James  Beazely,  cajiital- 
ist,  came  out  of  the  bank  and  laughed  at 
the  troubled  line  of  depositors  for  trying 
to  take  their  money  out  of  the  soundest 
bank  in  Alabama. 

"Why,  sir,  they've  got  enough  paper 
money  in  thar  to  burn  up  a  wet  mule,  and 
as  fer  silver,  sir,  you  can  see  fer  your- 
self. Go  in  thar  and  look  at  the  slathers 
of  bags  full  of  silver  dollars  adorning  of 
that  back  shelf.  Why,  Bartlett  ain't  to 
be  kctched  nappin',  let  me  tell  you.  He 
had  a  lot  of  that  stuff  shipped  in  by  ex- 
press jest  especially  fer  this  here  occas- 
ion.    He  knowed  hit  was  a-comin'." 

This  unusually  long  speech  for  Jim 
Beazely  had  been  delivered  ostensibly  to 
'Squire  White,  but  in  a  loud  voice  that 
all  might  hear.  Confidence  was  begin- 
ning to  return,  and  Beazely  materially 
aided  matters.  A  few  fell  out  of  line 
and  went  into  the  bank  to  look  around, 
most  of  whom  came  back  talking  confi- 
dence. Some  who  had  drawn  their  money 
slipped  back  into  the  bank  and  with  a 
few  words  of  apology  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  re- 
deposited.  But  enough  hard-headed,  de- 
termined ones  hung  on  to  make  the  line 
look  very  formidable  up  to  the  closing 
hour,  when  it  took  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Sheriff  and  his  deputies  to  clear 
the  bank  and  close  the  doors.  Directors 
and  officers  of  the  bank  were  mixing 
with  the  people  in  the  street  industri- 
ously trying  to  restore  confidence,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  run  would  be  re- 
sumed the  following  day. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
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was  called  for  the  early  evening,  at  which 
ways  and  means  were  to  be  devised  for 
stemming  the  tide.     The  meeting  was  de- 
layed,   waiting    for    Cashier    Bartlett   to 
'return  from  dinner.     The  directors  were 
getting  restless.     A  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  Mr.  Bartlett's  home,  who  re- 
ported that  he  had  been   unable   to  see 
him,  as  that  gentleman  had  been  taken 
suddenly    ill.        A   moment   later   Judge 
Kelly    was     called     to    the 
door  and   returned  accom- 
panied by  Donald  Mcl5ane. 
The  Judge  asked  him  to  re- 
peat his  message  to  the  as- 
sembled directors.  . 

"Colonel  Bevier  desired 
me  to  come  to  the  bank  and 
inform  Judge  Kelly  that 
Cashier  "Bartleit  left  his 
home  in  a  buggy  more  than 
an  hour  ago,  and  was  driv- 
ing 'cross  country." 

For   a   full  two   minutes 
everv  member  of  the  board 
sat  perfectly  dumb,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other     in 
amazement.  Then  the  pres- 
ident   suggested    that    the 
vault  be  examined.  A  hur- 
ried search  revealed  only  a 
small  amount  of  currency, 
and    a    count     was    being- 
made  of  the  bags  contain- 
ing silver  dollars  when  one 
of  the  younger  members  of 
the  board,  with     an     oath, 
whipped  out  a  pocket  knife 
and  cut  open    one    of    the 
bags.  Instead  of  silver  dol- 
lars   iron    washers    of    the 
same  size     antl     thickness, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
roled  upon  the  table.  Cash- 
ier  Bartlett's   plan   to   create   confidence 
and  prevent  a  run  on  the  bank  had  failed. 
He  had  converted  the  bank's  silver  into 
currency,  and  the  currency  was  missing. 
Soon  the  telegraph  wires  w^ere  being 
crowded    in   an   effort   to   head   off   Mr. 
Bartlett.     The    Sheriff    was    called    into 
consultation    and   authorized   to   offer   a 
reward  of  $1,000  for  the  capture  of  the 
fleeing  cashier. 

Meanwhile,    Colonel    Bevier    was    not 


idle,     he  had  summoned  his  prmters  to 
the  office,  and  was  searching  systemati- 
cally through  boxes  and   drawers  filled 
with  discarded  cuts  of  all  conceivable  ob- 
jects.    At  last  he  found  what  he  sought. 
It  was  the  old  half-tone  portrait  of  Cash- 
ier Bartlett  used  in  the  boom  edition  of 
the  Cyclone,  and  for  which  that  gentle- 
man had  refused  to  pay.     Soon  the  Cy- 
clonc's  one  job  press  was   running  fur- 
iously turning  out  flaming 
handbills  announcing     $i,- 
000  rew^ard   for  the  arrest 
of  John  Bartlett.       Follow- 
ing his  portrait  was  a  per- 
sonal    description     written 
bv  the  Colonel  and  signed 
by  the  Sheriff.  A  half  doz- 
en )'oung  men  were  press- 
ed into  service,  addressing 
envelopes,  and  the  morning 
mail  was  the  largest  which 
had     ever     left     Steelville. 
The  South  and  West    was 
covered  with  a   storm      of 
white  hand  bills. 

There  were  two  busy 
])laccs  in  Steelville  that 
night,  the  bank  and  the  Cy- 
clone office.  At  both  men 
Avorked  feverishly  far  into 
the  night.  When  morn- 
ing came  it  was  known 
that  the  bank  would  not 
open  for  business.  It  had 
been  stripped.  Later  a 
notice  was  posted  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  bank  had  gone 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiv- 
er. 

On  the  public  square,  in 
front     of     the     bank,     the 
jolin  Harilcii.  scenes  were    heartrending. 

Sad-eyed  women  moaned 
and  wrung  their  hands  helplessly. 
Groups  of  men  talked  in  low  tones,  but 
stood  in  gloomy  silence  when  a  stran- 
ger came  near.  Some  of  the  more  de- 
termined went  home  and  put  fresh  loads 
in  the  old  cap  and  ball  six-shooter. 
Farmers  rode  in  from  the  country  with 
squirrel  rifles  across  their  saddle  bows. 
It  boded  evil  for  Mr.  Bartlett  should  he 
be  located  before  the  passions  of  the 
people  had  time  to  cool. 
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Several  clays  passed  and  it  was  feared 
Mr.  Bartlett  had  made  good  his  escape, 
when  the  Steelville  Sheriff  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Sheriff'  of  a  border 
county  in  Texas,  and  brought  it  to  the 
Colonel.     It  read. 

"Nipped  }our  man  as  he  was  starting 
across  the  Rio  Grande  for  Mexico.  Had 
$60,000  in  grip.  Recognized  him  from 
picture  on  your  hand  bill.  Come  and 
get  him." 

"Aha,  and  that  vile  picture  makes  you 
look  like  a  common  horse  thief,  does  it, 
Mr.  Bartlett?"  mused  the  Colonel. 


Money  and  the  best  legal  talent  had 
secured  postponements  and  mistrials,  but 
the  final  trial  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
vs.  John  Bartlett  was  on  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Steelville.  There  was  deep  in- 
terest in  the  case.  Crowds  thronged  the 
Court  House  and  public  square. 

In  the  court  room  at  the  prisoner's  side 
sat  a  sad,  brown-eyed  woman,  on  whom 
grief  had  laid  a  heavy  hand.  Two  bright 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  near. 
The  court  room  was  literally  packed  with 
a  restless  mass  of  people,  for  word  had 
leaked  out  that  the  jury  had  agreed  and 
would  shortly  come  in  with  a  verdict.  A 
door  opens  and  the  jury  filed  in.  The 
crowd  became  hushed,  but  not  still 
enough  for  all  to  hear  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  answer:  "Guilty,"  and  then  the 
sentence  of  ten  years.  An  audible  mur- 
mur arose,  which  was  sternly  hushed  by 
the  judge. 

Colonel  Brevier  was  pushing  his  way 
toward  a  door,  to  leave  tne  court  room, 
when  he  heard  the  convulsive  sob  of  a 
heart-broken  woman.  He  looked  back. 
The  prisoner  was  standing  erect,  pale, 
cold  and  haughty.  The  slight,  brown- 
eyed  woman  had  hid  her  face  upon  his 


breast  and  was  sobbing  softly.  The  two 
children  clung  to  her  skirts  and  looked 
distrustfully  at  the  gaping  crowd.  The 
setting  sun  cast  a  long,  slanting,  copper- 
colored  ray  through  a  window  and  rested 
upon  the  head  of  the  sobbing  woman 
like  a  benediction.  All  this  the  Colonel 
saw  through  misty  eyes,  and  pushed  his 
way  to  the  door.  The  sweetness  had 
gone  out  of  his  revenge.  He  was  mus- 
ing. 

"A  man  cannot  commit  a  crime  so 
black  but  that  he  is  still  a  hero  to  some 
woman ;  no  scoundrel  so  degraded  but 
that  some  sweet,  true  woman  is  dragged 
to  the  depths  by  hiS  fall." 

The  Colonel  went  slowly  up  the  stairs 
and  into  the  Cyclone  office,  where  he 
told  Donald  of  the  verdict,  and  his  next 
words  almost  took  that  young  man  off 
his  feet : 

"Donald,  my  boy,  do  yon  want  to  be 
editor-in-chief  and  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Cyclone?  Well,  it's  this  way:  I've  got 
a  longing  for  the  road  again ;  it  just  can't 
be  controlled.  I  am  sick  for  a  sight  of 
the  old  haunts  in  town — the  push  and 
hurry  of  a  big  morning  paper — the  glare 
of  the  midnight  lights.  It  comes  upon 
me  like  a  fever — I  must  go  back  to  the 
old  life,  my  boy.  We've  done  fairly  well 
for  the  first  year  of  a  country  paper  and 
have  a  small  working  capital  in  the  Far- 
mers and  Merchants'.  I'll  take  a  hun- 
dred of  that  for  immediate  necessities 
and  leave  the  balance  for  you  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  Cyclone  and  pull  her 
through  possible  tight  places.  Good  bye ; 
keep  the  old  nag  up  to  a  high  standard, 
and  shoot  it  to'  the  grafters  double  leaded 
whenever  they  show  signs  of  life." 

Before  Donald  could  get  his  breath  and 
the  power  of  speech,  the  Colonel  was 
gone. 


iJhe  Tlew  Hear 


•jlAIL!  the  hamnj  New  Year — 
■         Smiling,   full   of  grace, 
With  a  look  of  wonder 

On  his  Itahy  face; 
Empty-hancled  comes  he — 

Merry  little  king, 
Yet  his  gay  attendants 

Gifts,  unbounded,  bring. 

Snow  for  winter  frolics, 

Springtime  smiles  and  showers, 
Yielding,  for  their  harvest, 

Summer  fruits  and  flowers; 
Golden  stores  of  autumn — 

Can  they  be  more  dear 
Than  the  sprig  of  holly 

Showing  Christmas  cheer? 


Joyous  days  await  us; 

Griefs,  too,  we  shall  meet; 
Oft  a  taste  of  bitter 

Makes  the  sweet  more  siveet; 
So  we  will  not  falter 

But,  with  voices  clear, 
Sing  a  song  of  u-elcome 

To  the  glad  New  Year! 

Frank  H.  Sweet 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  GOLD  SHIPS 


By  JOHN  L.  COWAN 


jjURELY  no  stranger  ships 
ever  sailed  the  salt  seas 
than  those  that  now  cruise 
back  and  forth  over  the 
arid  plains,  the  mountain 
parks  and  the  broad  val- 
leys of  the  West,  carrying-  their  lakes 
with  them,  and  devastating  orange 
groves  and  olive  orchards,  waving  grain 
fields  and  deserts  of  sage  and  sand.  The 
cargoes  they  collect  are  richer  than  were 
ever  borne  by  Spanish  galleons  from  the 
New  World  to  the  Old;  and  their  de- 
structive career  is  not  inaptly  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  black,  piratic  craft  of 
the  buccaneers  of  by  gone  years.  Strang- 
er than  any  flights  of  fancy  emanating 
from  the  busy  brains  of  novelists  and 
romancers  are  these  creations  of  modern 
mining  engineers — the  Gold  Ships  of  the 
Plains. 

Dredging  for  gold  is  by  no  means  a 
new  idea,  although  some  of  the  most  re- 
cent developments  of  the  industry  are  so 
novel  as  to  be  almost  startling.  The  idea 
first  developed  into  practical  importance 
in  New  Zealand— that  land  of  experi- 
ment in  politics,  in  government  and  in 
industry.  There  dredging  for  gold  has 
been  successfully  carried  on  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  beds  of  nianv 
of  the  sluggish  rivers  of  that  country 
are  composed  of  auriferous  sands  and 
sediments.  Up  and  down  these  rivers 
the  first  gold  dredges  plied,  bringing  up 
the  sands  from  the  bottom  and  washing 
out  the  precious  particles  mingled  there- 
in. In  this,  however,  there  was  nothing 
startling,  or  calculated  to  make  any  par- 
ticular appeal  to  the  imagination.  It 
was  little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the 
sand  dredges,  such  as  may  be  seen  on 
any  inland  river  or  shallow  harbor,  with 
the  addition  of  some  .1  the  machinery 
and  appliances  us. a  by  hydraulic  min- 
ers. 

However,  there  were  known  to  be 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  alluvial 
flats,  sand  banks  and  bars,  old  beaches 
left   high   and   dry  by   receding   waters, 


swamps  and  abandoned  placer  diggings, 
all  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
gold,  hut  unavailable  for  dredging  oper- 
ations because  there  was  not  sufficient 
water,  to  float  the  dredges.  The  devising 
of  methods  of  working  these  is  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  gold  dredging  in- 
dustry— a  contribution  so  important  that 
authorities  look  for  a  revolutionary  in- 
crease in  the  world's  annual  gold  output 
from  this  source.  It  was  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Newberry  twenty  years  ago 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  gold  then  in 
use  in  the  world  had  been  derived  from 
placer  mines.  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
these  figures  might  almost  be  reversed. 
Not  far  from  nine-tenths  of  all  the  new 
gold  produced  in  that  time  has  come  from 
quartz  mines.  Placer  mining  will  never 
be  restored  to  its  former  overshadowinf* 
importance,  but  the  gold  dredges  may 
ultimately  produce  almost  as  much  gold 
annually  as  the  quartz  mines. 

One  observer  has  described  a  gold 
dredge  as  a  combination  of  hoisting  der- 
rick, steamboat  and  warship.  Some  of 
them  have  the  height  and  bulk  of  a  Mis- 
sissippi river  packet,  with  room  enough 
for  the  big  guns,  the  sailors  and  the 
marines  of  a  battleship.  To  transport 
one  of  these  huge,  amphibious  monsters, 
one  hundred  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
weighing  many  hundreds  of  tons,  across 
plains  and  over  mountains  would  be  a 
task  impossible  of  accomplishment.  Un- 
less they  are  to  operate  in  the  bed  of  a 
river,  it  is  necessary  to  build  them  in  the 
place  where  they  are  to  work.  Machin- 
ery, iron  work,  lumber  and  tools  are  con- 
veyed by  rail,  on  wagons,  or  on  the  backs 
of  patient  burros  to  the  place  desired. 
Then,  wherever  that  place  may  be, 
whether  far  out  on  the  plains,  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  or  in  some  deep  val- 
ley, girt  in  by  snow  covered  mountains, 
with  no  navigable  sea,  lake  or  river  with- 
in a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  tem- 
porary dock  yards  are  built  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships  that  sail  on  land. 
Hammer  and  saw  wake  the  echoes  in 
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regions  that  never  before  heard  these 
sounds  of  industrial  hfe ;  and,  after 
months  of  labor,  the  gold  ship  is  com- 
pleted, the  machinery  placed  in  position, 
and  the  dredge  made  ready  for  lavuich- 
ing.  But  one  thing  is  lacking.  That  is 
water. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  irrigating  ditch, 
or  a  lake,  or  a  river,  or  an  artesian  well, 
or  a  mountain  stream  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, from  which  water  in  sufficient 
quantities  can  be  pumped.  If  not,  a  ditch 
is  dug,  a  Hume  constructed,  or  a  well 
drilled  in  order  to  give  the  stranded 
monster  a  drink.  Out  in  Wyoming  at 
the  present  time  vast  sums  of  money  are 
being  expended  digging  ditches  and 
building  liumes  to  carry  water  for  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  across  the  Bear 
river  divide,  to  a  fleet  of  gold  dredges 
that  will  soon  be  ready  for  work.  As 
soon  as  water  is  supplied  the  great  ma- 
chine begins  to  dig.  Soon  it  has  exca- 
vated a  deep  hole  into  which  it  slides, 
still  excavating  a  little  deeper  ahead  un- 
til it  reaches  bed-rock — which  may  be 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  In  most 
localities,  before  the  excavating  has  pro- 
ceeded very  far,  the  underground  waters 
seep  in  and  help  float  the  vessel.  Then 
it  begins  its  remarkable  journey,  carry- 
ing its  lake  with  it.  The.  little  lake  never 
overflows.  Only  enough  water  is  pump- 
ed in  to  keep  it  at  the  desired  level,  and 
the  same  water  is  used  again  and  again 
in  the  washing  of  the  sands. 

The  work  of  excavating  is  performed 
by  an  endless  chain  of  steel  buckets,  or 
scoops.  Each  of  these  has  a  sharp  cut- 
ting steel  edge  that  bites  into  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  the  miniature  lake  and 
brings  a  full  load  of  sand  and  gravel  to 
the  surface.  The  buckets  dump  the  ma- 
terial into  a  hopper  that  discharges  it 
upon  a  revolving  screen.  This  rolls  the 
large  stones  and  boulders  down  into  a 
chute  that  empties  them  upon  the  heap 
of  tailings  in  the  rear.  Every  minute 
more  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water 
are  pumped  upon  the  screen,  winnowing 
the  sand  and  gravel  in  much  the  same 
mannei  as  did  the  pans,  cradles  and 
sluices  of  the  old  time  placer  miners, 
only  infinitely  more  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly.    The  finer  materi-al  sifts  through  the 


top  screen  to  perforated  screens  of  finer 
mesh  beneath,  and  the  finest  of  all  to 
riffled  tables.  These  are  covered  with 
sheet  copper,  and  the  copper  is  coated 
with  mercury,  with  which  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  gold  amalgamate.  Cocoanut 
mattings  are  used  to  catch  the  larger 
grains  of  gold,  then  being  washed  in  a 
tank  and  the  sediment  put  through  an 
amalgamator.  After  all  the  gold  has 
been  extracted  the  sand  is  elevated  to 
the  top  and  thrown  out  on  the  dump 
along  with  the  stones  and  boulders,  fill- 
ing up  the  lake  behind  the  dredge  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  excavated  in  front.  In 
this  way  the  lake  is  prevented  from 
growing  larger,  and  is  moved  forward 
along  with  the  strange  craft  that  floats 
on  its  bosom. 

While  some  of  the  dredges  thus  float 
like  any  other  boat,  the  method  of  pro- 
gression of  others  may  be  described  as 
walking,  more  accurately  than  as  either 
floating  or  sailing.  They  are  provided 
\vith  two  giant  steel  legs,  called  "spuds," 
which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  artifi- 
cial lake.  On  one  of  the  spuds  the 
dredge  rests  as  a  pivot,  while  it  is  an- 
chored to  the  shore  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  be  swung  from  side  to  side.  Wlien 
the  vessel  is  to  be  moved  forward,  the 
other  spud  is  lowered  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  dredge  is  drawn  forward  to  rest  on 
it.  It,  therefore,  walks  like  any  living 
biped,  and  balances  itself  on  one  long  leg 
like  a  stork.  There  are  dredges  in  oper- 
ation in  the  western  states  that  do  as 
much  work  as  could  be  performed  by 
three  thousand  men  and  a  score  of 
horses.  Many  of  them  cost  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000  each.  Some  are  lighted 
and  operated  by  electricity,  and  work 
night  and  day.  The  cost  of  handling 
the  sand  and  rock  is  less  than  five  cents 
a  ton,  so  that  if  there  is  only  one  cent's 
worth  of  gold  to  the  cubic  foot  of  mater- 
ial it  can  be  worked  with  a  tempting  mar- 
gin of  profit.  If  one  were  to  take  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  tiny  gold  dollar,  re- 
duce it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  mix 
it  through  a  ton  of  earth,  he  would 
doubtless  think  he  had  placed  the  parti- 
cles of  gold  beyond  all  possibility  of  re- 
covery. Or  if  one  were  to  take  a  single 
ounce  of  gold  dust  and  scatter  it  through 
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twenty  car  loads  of  sand  and  gravel,  each 
car  load  containing  forty  thousand 
pounds,  he  would  probably  fancy  that 
no  human  power  could  again  collect 
those  golden  grains.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  work  performed  by  the 
gold  dredges.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
also  profitable  that  hundreds  of  these 
vessels  are  at  work  in  various  portions 
of  the  world.  This  is  the  lastest  and  most 
wonderful  development  of  the  basic  in- 
dustry of  gold  mining.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  value  of  little  things ;  an 
illustration  of  the  conquest  of  mind  over 
matter,  of  the  marvels  performed  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  metals.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
almost  forgotten  that  in  1812  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  earned  sixty  cents 
a  day  washing  gold  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  river,  where  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter now  stands.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  gold  in  the  soil  under  Philadelphia 
is  worth  more  than  the  total  valuation  of 
the  city.  Now  it  is  not  meant  by  this 
to  intimate  that  the  sands  of  the  -Delaware 
river  will  ever  again  be  washed  for  gold, 
but  simply  to  suggest  the  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that 
gold  dredging  operations  will  some  day 
be  conducted  in  regions  now  never 
thought  as  possible  gold  producers.  Un- 
successful gold  mines  have  repeatedly 
been  opened  in  the  Allegheny  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  There  is  gold  in  al- 
most every  mile  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  North  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  the  amount  found  has  always 
fallen  just  a  little  short  of  being  sufficient 
to  justify  operations.  Farther  south  is 
the  oldest  producing  gold  field  in  the 
United  S.tates.  From  New  York  to 
Georgia  are  tens  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  alluvial  deposits  containing  gold 
in  considerable  quantities.  To  what  ex- 
tent these  will  be  worked  by  the  gold 
dredges,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
foretell.  On  the  Chestatee  river,  in 
Georgia,  an  experimental  dredge  has 
given  so  good  an  account  of  itself  that 
the  Appalachian  fleet  of  gold  ships  is  sure 
to  grow  to  considerable  proportions. 

Wherever  placer  mining  is  or  has  been 
practiced,  the  gold  dredge  is  almost  cer- 


tain to  follow.  Every  western  state  in 
which  gold  mining  is  followed  is  known 
to  contain  large  areas  of  land  in  which 
dredging  operations  can  be  conducted 
with  hardly  a  chance  of  failure.  Places 
in  which  hydraulic  mining  is  impossible 
on  account  of  the  scanty  water  supply  or 
other  local  conditionSj  old  placer  camps 
that  have  long  since  been  washed  over  by 
eager  miners  with  their  pans  and  cradles 
and  sluices,  and  great  areas  of  auriferous 
sands  that  contained  too  little  gold  to 
justify  working  by  the  wasteful  methods 
of  the  past,  are  now  the  scene  of  unprece- 
dented activity.  What  has  happened  at 
Oroville,  California,  and  at  Bannack, 
Montana,  is  certain  to  happen  in  scores 
of  other  western  mining  fields  that  were 
pronounced  "worked  out"  more  than  a 
generation  ago. The  Forty-niners  washed 
the  sands  on  the  banks  of  the  Feather 
river  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  make  a 
living,  and  then  departed  for  fairer  fields. 
After  them  came  the  Chinese — ^an  eager 
army  of  at  least,  ten  thousand  of  them 
swarming  over  the  old  diggings  that  the 
white  miners  had  pronounced  worked 
out.  By  and  by  the  sands  ceased  to 
yield  enough  of  the  yellow  metal  to 
satisfy  even  the  modest  demands  of  the 
patient  Celestials,  and  they,  too,  went 
their  way.  Then  came  the  hydraulic 
miners,  turning  tremendous  jets  of  water 
against  the  yielding  banks  of  sand,  and 
eating  the  very  heart  out  of  the  valley. 
When  these  left  Oroville,  it  seemed  that 
surely  its  life  as  a  mining  camp  w^as 
ended  forever,  and  the  remaining  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  of  Feather  river  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  less  spectacular  pur- 
suit's. The  fields  w^ere  levelled,  dams 
were  built,  irrigating  ditches  were  dug, 
groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees  were 
planted,  and  the  days  of  the  gold  mines 
faded  into  dim  memories,  clouded  over 
by  myths  and  traditions.  Through  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation  agriculture  and 
fruit  growing  flourished  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  pursuits,  and  the  camps  of 
the  early  Argonauts  became  the  scenes 
of  fertile  farms  and  productive  orchards. 
Then  came  the  gold  dredges.  The 
first  successful  vessel  of  this  description 
in  America  was  put  in  operation  near 
Oroville  in  1896.     It  demonstrated  that 
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the  sands  that  had  already  thrice  been 
pronounced  "worked  out'  still  contained 
more  millions  than  had  ever  been  taken 
from  them.  Every  year  more  and  larg- 
er vessels  have  been  added  to  the  fleet 
cruising  in  the  neighborhood,  until  there 
are  now  thirty  gold  ships  in  commission 
in  the  Oroville  district.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  7,500  acres  of  territory  there 
that  has  been  thoroughly  prospected  will 
yield  not  less  than  $60,000,000.  For 
fruit  growing  purposes  the  land  is  valued 
at  $1,000  an  acre.  The  gold  dredge  ex- 
tracts $8,000  in  gleaming  gold  from  the 
same  small  patch  of  territory.  Each 
dredge  works  from  half  an  acre  to  an 
acre  of  land  in  a  month.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  not  less  than  150  such 
dredges  in  operation,  with  probably  50 
more  being  constructed.  This  means 
that  last  year  not  less  than  1,000  acres 
of  land  was  rendered  forever  unfit  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  Each  year  the 
amount  permanently  devastated  will  in- 
crease. True,  some  of  it  is  desert  and 
waste  land,  swamps,  sea  beaches  and 
sand  bars  that  would  probably  never  be 
of  any  economic  use  to  mankind  apart 
from  the  precious  metals  it  contains.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  is  included  in  the 
most  valuable  and  productive  agricul- 
tural lands  on  the  continent,  and  future 
generations  may  bitterly  lament  the  short 
sighted  policy  that  permitted  their  irre- 
trievable ruin.  An  expert  engineer  sent 
to  California  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  destruction  of 
valuable  agricultural  lands  recommends 
the  passing  of  laws  requiring  the  gold 
dredging  companies  to  install  on  each 
boat  sand  pumps  to  pump  the  fertile  soil 
that  lies  on  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  upon  the  top  of  the  dumps,  so  as 
to  leave  it  available  for  agriculture.  This 
would  leave  the  fertility  of  the  laud  un- 
impaired after-  the  gold  had  been  ex- 
tracted. It  is  even  regarded  as  possible 
that  the  orchards  of  the  Oroville  district 
could  be  transplanted  to  another  place, 
and  replanted  in  the  same  fields  after  the 
gold  ships  have  passed. 


Strikingly  similar  to  the  history  of  the 
Oroville  mining  territory  is  that  of  the 
Grasshopper  Creek  district  of  Montana. 
The  rich  gold-bearing  bars  and  banks 
of  the  creek  and  its  tributaries  were  long 
ago  worked  by  the  pans,  cradles  a.nd 
sluices  of  the  pioneer  miners,  and  Ban- 
nack — the  first  capital  of  the  territory — 
became. one  of  the  great  gold  camps,  of 
the  W^est.  After  the  pioneers  came  the 
Chinese,  and  they  were  succeeded  ^in 
time  by  hydraulic  methods,  and  theti 
Bannack  was  deserted,  it  seemed,  for- 
ever. In  1895  its  star  again  began  to 
rise,  when  an  -experimental  dredge  was 
built  in  the  creek  bed.  It  proved  a  fail- 
ure, but  it  indicated  the  way  by  which 
success  might  be  attained,  and  Bannack 
is  again  one  of  the  great  placer  gold 
fields  of  America. 

Nearly  all  of  the  gold  producing  states 
of  western  America  contain  immense 
areas  of  land  carrying  considerable  val- 
ues in  gold.  These  will  be  the  scenes  of 
operation  for  great  fleets  of  the  gold 
ships  m  coming  years.  The  proven 
placer  fields  of  North  America  extend 
from  the  Seward  Peninsula  of  Alaska 
the  whole  way  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  Frazier,  Mackenzie  and  Yukon 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  flow  through 
alluvial  flats  for  a  distance  of  two.  thou- 
sand miles — nearly  every  mile  of  which 
is  regarded  as  promising  dredging  terri- 
tory. In  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevada  the 
gold  ships  have  already  been  launched. 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Ameri- 
ca, Africa,  Madagascar,  Borneo,  British 
India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siberia, 
China  and  almost  all  known  gold-produc- 
ing countries  contain  river  flats,  sea 
beaches,  swamps  or  sand  bars  that  can  be 
profitably  worked  by  gold  dredges,  but 
by  no  other  means.  This  latest  form  of 
gold  mining,  therefore,  is  yet  only  in 
its  green  and  callow  youth.  In  the  years 
of  the  immediate  future  it  will  contribute 
untold  millions  to  the  rising  tide  of  gold. 


The  most  fascinating  thing  about  a  woman   is  the.  delightful   state  of  expect- 
ancy she  keeps  us  in  as  to  what  to  do  next. 
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HE  fading  light  of  an  In- 
dian snnnner  day  fell  in 
level  rays  upon  a  graceful, 
tailor-made  girl,  leaning 
against  a  Fairfield  fence- 
corner,  and  the  evening 
breezes  gently  stirred  the  fluffy  tendrils 
of  hair  beneath  the  tilted  brim  of  her 
stylish  hat. 

Beside  her,  gazing  earnestly  into  her 
mischievous  eyes,  stood  a  young  man- 
erect,  clear-cut,  clean-shaven — attired  in 
a  neat  business  suit.  Decision  was  de- 
picted in  every  line  of  his  handsome 
face  and  figure,  declaring  that  he  knew 
his  own  mind — even  though  he  feared 
to  speak  it.  And  because  he  dared  not 
bare  his  inmost  soul  he  was  an  enigma  to 
the  girl,  as  many  men  have  been  to  other 
women — and  men  too.  One  of  the  only 
four  things  that  vexed  the  understanding 
of  Agur  the  Prophet  was  the  way  of  a 
man  with  a  maid. 

''Well/*  the  young  woman  said  at 
length,  straightening  herself  and  her 
gloves,  as  the  conversation  drifted  as 
far  as  ever  into  generalities,  "I  must 
hurry  home  to  supper,  or  mothcr'll 
think  I'm  lost.  I  suppose  I  shan't  see 
you  to-morrow   evening?'' 

"No,  Nettie— an  aunt  of  mine  is  re- 
turning here,  and  I  have  to  meet  her  at 
the  station." 

"Oh,  all  right.  Rod.  Good  evening; 
I'll  see  you  in  the  office  in  the  morning!" 
and  with  what  seemed  to  him  a  some- 
what petulant  nod  Nettie  Lane  swung 
around  the  corner  of  the  village  street 
and   disappeared. 

Rodney  Royce,  at  twenty-five,  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  chief  correspond- 
ence clerk  in  the  offices  where  Annette 
Lane  daily  manipulated  the  keys  of  a 
tvpe-writer,  and  of  all  the  girls,  not  only 
in  that  establishment,  but  in  the  entire 
village  and  surrounding  country,  she  was 
to  him  the'  sweetest  and  best  And  he 
had  always  dwelt  there,  although  his 
aunt,  Miss'  Dorothy  Rodney  had  been  ab- 
sent for  many  years.       Her  departure, 


when  he  was  a  child  of  five  or  six,  he  had 
always  understood  to  have  been  both 
mysterious  and  romantic.  Her  return, 
no  less  abrupt,  appeared  to  lack  any  ele- 
ment of  mystery,  although  its  occasion, 
the  inheritance  of  a  neat  fortune  from  a 
remote  relative,  might  be  considered  ro- 
mantic. It  seemed  so  to  Rodney  Royce, 
who  could  not  dismiss  a  hope  that  some 
such  stroke  of  luck  might  enable  him  to  - 
confess  his  love  for  Nettie  Lane. 

The  afternoon  following  their  chat  at 
the  street  corner  was  balmy  again  with 
the  breath  of  Indian  summer.  For  fif- 
teen minutes  the  monotonous  sound  of 
old  Watson  Weld's  raucous  voice,  dic- 
tating letters  into  a  phonograph,  had  been 
heard  proceeding  from  his  inner  pri- 
vate office.  The  hour  was  advanced, 
the  postman's  last  round  unaccountably 
late,  and  the  head  of  the  American  Lig- 
noid  Company  sat,  with  suit-case  packed, 
awaiting  an  important  business  letter. 
Of  course,  he  might  call  up  his  corre- 
spondent on  the  long-distance,  but  there 
were  politic  reasons  for  refraining  from 
an  undue  display  of  haste. 

The  droning  sound  ceased  at  length, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  fitful  creak- 
ing of  a  swivel  chair,  indicating  to  the 
office  staff  by  a  sort  of  wireless  telegra- 
phy that  'their  chief  was  in  a  state  of 
mind.  There  was  an  exchange  of  mean- 
ing looks  among  the  clerks  in  the  outer 
office.  Young  Watson  Weld — with  a 
conspicuous  lack  of  filial  reverence  made 
an  audible  comment  which  caused  a 
general  titter  to  run  around,  so  very 
clever  was  the  young  scamp's  imitation 
of  the  paternal   voice   and   manner. 

Rodney  Royce  glanced  at  the  clock 
and  tapped  impatiently  upon  his  desk 
with  the  ear  tube  oc  his  phonograph, 
sighing  for  the  wax-coated  recording 
cylinder  detained  in  the  inner  office. 
With  a  sudden  air  of  resolution  he  arose 
and  entered  the  private  office,  returning 
with  a  flushed  and  disconcerted  face  that 
plainly  spoke  of  rude  rebuff'. 

But,   if  his  employer's   reception  had 
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been  ungracious  on  this  occasion,  the 
sympathetic  manner  of  Nettie  Lane  was 
not.  Her  habitual  treatment  of  Royce, 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  which  she 
accorded  the  younger  Weld,  had  become 
a  matter  of  comment  in  the  oliice,  where 
the  other  young  women  could  not  con- 
ceal their  astonishment  at  the  coolness 
with  which  she  had  met  the  advances  of 
a  college-bred  heir  to  millions.  Young 
Weld  had  frankly  avowed  to  Royce  his 
opinion  that  Nettie  was  the  most  "stun- 
ning" girl  he  had  met  since  leaving  col- 
lege, though  it  would  hardly  be  true  to 
say  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  jeal- 
ous rival  of  one  whom  he  secretly  con- 
sidered to  be  in  every  way  his  inferior. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  he  had  a 
watchful  eye  and  ear  for  the  swift,  sig- 
nificant communication  that  passed  be- 
tween Rodney  and  Nettie,  the  girl  offer- 
ing to  do  the  man's  work  if  the  obstinacy 
of  the  ''Old  Man"  should  detain  him  be- 
yond the  customary  hour.  She  knew 
that  Royce  wished  to  leave  the  office 
early  that  afternoon  on  his  aunt's  ac- 
count, and  his  uneasiness  and  impati- 
ence to  be  i^one  were  plainly  evident  to 
others.  Ordinarily,  young  Weld  would 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  correspond- 
ence clerk's  movements,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  quick  ear  of  jealousy 
had  caught  a  word  that  aroused  another 
and  scarcely  less  virulent  phase  of  the 
green-eyed  malady ;  }-oung  Watson 
heard  Royce  make  mention  of  his  aunt. 

Now,  the  image  of  Royce's  aunt  had 
become  a  growing  menace  to  yoimg 
Weld's  peace  of  mind  since  the  day  of 
his  graduation — in  fact,  since  class-day 
— when,  much  to  his  astonishment.  Miss 
Rodney  had  appeared  with  his  father  as 
a  guest  at  his  elaborate  "spread"  and  was 
presentf^d  as  "a  very  old  friend." 

His  displeasure  at  the  presence  of  "the 
skeleton  at  the  feast,"  as  he  privately  de- 
nominated the  slender  lady  in  gun  metal 
silk  and  rich  old  lace,  might  have  proved 
but  temporary,  but  his  antipathy  to  "that 
scheming  old  cat"  as  he  came  to  call  her 
later  after  his  return  home,  crystalized 
into  a  confirmed  hostility  when  he  be- 
came convinced  that,  if  matters  went  on 
as  they  had  been  going,  he  would  event- 
ually have  Miss  Rodney     for     a     step- 


mother. This  prospect  was  so  distaste- 
ful as  to  put  a  still  finer  point  upon  the 
acute  interest  with  which  he  regarded 
both  aunt  and  nephew. 

While  listening  to  the  whispered  con- 
fidences of  Royce  to  Miss  Lane,  won- 
dering vaguely  what  pressing  reason 
called  the  clerk  away  to  his  aunt,  and 
once  more  summing  uj)  mentally  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Rodney  connection  in  all 
its  aspects,  he  saw  the  outer  door  open 
and  the  letter  carrier  thrust  a  bunch  of 
mail  matter  into  the  office  boy's  hands. 
From  his  post  of  observation,  between 
the  outer  and  inner  offices  and  near  the 
partially  opened  sash  communicating  be- 
tween them,  he  could  see  and  hear  near- 
ly everything  that  took  place  in  both. 

He  watched  his  father  run  rapidly 
through  the  parcel  of  mail,  roughly  sort- 
ing it  as  he  went ;  he  saw  him  slip  a  dainty 
missive  into  his  pocket,  and  continue  his 
search  for  the  expected  business  letter ; 
he  heard  the  grunt  of  satisfied  expectan- 
cy which  told  of  its  discovery,  and  he 
studied  the  parental  countenance  in  vary- 
ing moods  during  its  perusal.  A  petul- 
ant push  at  an  electric  button  seemed  to 
punctuate  its  close. 

He  could  not  hear  the  bell  actuated  by 
that  button,  but,  through  another  glazed 
sash,  opposite  the  one  beside  him,  he 
could  w^atch  the  approach  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  works,  whom  it  summoned, 
and  let  his  eye  travel  along  the  dwindling 
perspective  of  belting,  shafting  and  pul- 
leys that  framed  a  vista  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Lignoid  works. 

"See  here,  Jordan,"  was  the  senior 
Weld's  abrupt  greeting  to  the  newcomer, 
"Nillson  of  the  Newaygo  Furniture  Co. 
says  our  price  for  that  two  tons  of 
table  trimmings,  Lignoid  B  22,  is  three 
cents  a  pound  too  high !  Did  you  verify 
the  estimates  I  gave  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  to  the  last  cent.  That  there 
trimming  stuff  can't  be  made  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  cheaper  and  show  any 
profit  for  us.  And  Nillson  can't  get 
none  any   cheaper,   neither." 

"All  right.  Of  course  we  won't  turn 
out  goods  at  a  loss  when  the  other  fel- 
low can't  buy  any  cheaper  substitute.  I 
was  in  hopes  of  landing  that  order  be- 
fore I  leave  towai,  but  it  will  have  to  go 
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over  now  till  I  get  back — I'll  try  to  keep 
him  on  the  string." 

"What  will  you  tell  him?" 

"Oh,  the  usual  thing.  Decline  his  pro- 
posal with  thanks  and  hope  for  continued 
pleasant  relations.  That  will  bring  him 
to  time." 

And,  while  the  manager  returned  to 
his  remote  domain,  the  burly  manufact- 
urer swung  his  swivel-chair  with  another 
nervous  creak,  and  again  settled  himself 
before  the  mouth-piece  of  his  phono- 
graph. 

Young  Weld  had  listened  intently  to 
every  word  of  this  brief  colloquy,  and  his 
eyes  lighted  up  with  a  peculiar  gleam 
at  his  father's  share  in  the  conversation. 
He  heard  the  preliminary  buzz  of  the 
instrument  as  the  recorder  was  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  then  the  distinctly  enunciated 
address  of  the  proposed  letter — "Lars 
Nillson,  Esq.,  Manager  Newaygo  Furni- 
ture Company,  Newaygo,  Wis.,  Dear 
Sir:"  Scarcely  had  the  word  "Sir" 
been  followed  by  the  inevitable  "Ahem !'' 
which  heralded  the  beginning  of  the 
body  of  the  letter,  when  the  young  man 
reached  a  resolution  and  acted  upon  it 
without  a  second's  delay.  Putting  his 
head  to  the  sash  opening  he  called  sharp- 
ly "Dad!" 

As  he  had  expected,  his  father  paused 
and,  with  a  grunt  of  enquiry  shut  off  the 
phonograph.  Yoimg  Weld  pointed 
eagerly  to  the  window  giving  upon  the 
workshop,  slipped  from  his  stool  and 
entered  the  private  ofifice,  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded  the 
elder  Weld,  "What  do  you  want?" 

"Just  look  at  the  way  that  fartherest 
shaft  wabbles !"  exclaimed  the  son,  keep- 
ing his  father's  attention  fixed  upon  the 
workshop  window,  "It  carries  the  belt  of 
the  big  moulding  machine,  and  it  looks 
asaif  it  would  fly  ofif  at  any  minute." 

Mr,  Weld  whirled  his  chair  completely 
around,  arose,  and  peered  intently  in  the 
direction  indicated.  His  eyesight  was 
not  of , the  best  and,  while  he  was  forced 
to  wear  glasses  in  reading  and  writing, 
he  had  that  very  common  horror  of  spec- 
tacles which  prompts  so  many  near- 
sighted persons  to  dispense  with  them  in 
public.     He    could    scarcely    distinguish 


the  pulley  of  the  moulding  machine  in 
the    distance. 

"Better  see  Jordan  about  it,  father!" 
prompted  his  son. 

With  another  impatient  grunt  the  old 
man  left  the  room  and  the  young'  one. 
hurriedly  taking  his  place  at  the  phono- 
graph, finished  the  dictation  of  a  short 
letter  to  the  address  already  recorded 
upon  the  wax-covered  cylinder.  Then 
he  began  another  letter,  by  dictating  into 
the  instrument  a  quite  different  address. 

Three  minutes  afterwards,  when  he 
was  again  upon  his  high  stool,  his  father 
informed  him  in  an  angry  tone  that  Jor- 
dan said  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  shaft  of  the  moulding  machine. 

Then  the  elder  Weld,  after  a  brief  dic- 
tation into  the  phonograph,  called  Rod- 
ney Ro}ce  to  take  out  the  cylinder  and 
transcribe  it,  seized  his  suit-case  and 
hastily  took  his  departure.  No  sooner 
had  he  gone  than  Royce,  slipping  the 
cylinder  upon  his  own  phonograph,  and 
signing  to  Nettie  Eane  to  take  his  place, 
also  hurried  from  the  office.  Young- 
Weld  watched  all  these  proceedings  with 
the  eye  of  approval. 

A  week  had  passed,  the  head  of  the 
Eignoid  Company  had  returned  from 
his  trip  and  was  again  at  his  desk,  and 
the  scratcWng  of  pens  and  tapping  of 
typewriters  filled  the  outer  office  with  its 
accustomed  hum. 

A  timid  knock  on  the  outer  door  was 
answered  rather  slowly  by  the  office  boy. 
accustomed  to  see  callers  throw  it  open 
unceremoniously  and  enter  unbidden.  Ev- 
ery eye  was  attracted  to  the  unwonted 
spectacle  when  the  visitor  was  seen  to  be  a 
quiet  but  stylishly  attired  lady  who,  with 
a  low-toned  message,  handed  the  boy  a 
visiting  card,  and  the  optical  battery 
thus  constituted  pursued  its  target  with 
inquisitorial  shafts  until  it  disappeared 
behind  the  Old  Man's  ground-glass  door. 
The  inquisitive  eyes  and  receptive  ears 
accordingly  missed  the  very  unusual 
scene  that  was  about  to  be  enacted. 

"Why,  Dorothy !— Miss  Rodney!  This 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure !  Take  this 
seat,"  exclaimed  old  Watson  Weld. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  his  visitor  frost- 
ily, as  she  seated  herself.    "I  don't  doubt 
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it  is  unexpected,  but  I  do  doubt  if  it  can 
be  a  pleasure,  under  tbe  circumstances!" 

"My  dear  Miss  Rodney!"  he  ejaculat- 
ed, a  look  of  amazement  spreading  over 
his  "expansive  countenance.  "What  do 
you  mean?  I  can't  tell  you  how  sur- 
prised I  am."  , 

"Umph !  You  know  well  enough  what 
I  mean,  but  of  course  you  are  surprised. 
You  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
any  woman  with  the  least  feeling  of 
delicacy  or  a  remnant  of  self-respect 
would  ever  speak  to  you  again — but  you 
will  find  that  I  am  an  exceptional  woman 
— in  that  respect,  at  least." 

Watson  Weld  gazed  straight  at  Ivliss 
Rodney  for  a  full  five  seconds,  his  face 
running  a  chromatic  scale  from  red  to 
white  and  back  again,  with  staccato  notes 
of  purple  and  green.    At  length  he  said : 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
you  mear — you  really  will  have  to  be 
more  explicit." 

''Very  well,  then !"  snapped  Dorothy 
Rodney,  "To  be  explicit,  what  vestige  of 
an  excuse  have  you  to  offer  for  the  gratu- 
itous ind  insulting  assumption  you  make 
in  your  letter?" 

"Letter  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of 
growing  perplexity,  'What  letter?" 

A  characteristically  feminine  retort 
was  on  the  end  of  Miss  Rodney's  tongue, 
when  she  suddenly  recollected  that  she 
had  determined  to  make  this  a  strictly 
business  interview  and  conduct  it  on 
masculine  models.  She  therefore  an- 
swered with  suppressed  indignation  but 
an  almost  painfully  affected  air  of  pre- 
cision. 

,  "The  letter  written  upon  a  Lignoid 
Cqinpany's  letter-head,  dated  October  9, 
1903,  addressed  to  me  and  signed  by 
you." 

VMiss  Rodney,"  said  her  elderly  ad- 
mirer, after  a  second's  pause  as  if  steady- 
ing himself  in  an  effort  to  be  equally  ex- 
act, "I  have  never  written  to  you  on  my 
business  letter-heads,  neither  on  October 
oth  nor  any  other  date.  My  notes  to  yoir, 
as  you  know,  have  been  few,  but  they 
invariably  have  been  written  on  my  Near- 
wood  stationery,  and  I  will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  apologizing  for  leaving  un- 
answered a  note  from  you  which  I  re- 
ceived at  the  moment  of  my  departure 


on  the  business  trip  from  which  I  re- 
turned only  this  morning." 

Miss  Rodney  started.  The  deliberate, 
almost  cold  character  of  this  reply  had 
evidently  produced  an  impression,  but  in 
a  manner  nearly  as  composed  and  precise 
slie  returned : 

"Notwithstanding  those  facts,  I  re- 
ceived such  a  letter,  purporting  to  be 
written  at  your  dictation,  and  bearing 
your  signature,  or  a  fac-simile." 

Watson  Weld  touched  one  of  the  nu-' 
merous  buttons  near  his  hand  and  the 
summons,  was  answered  by  the  office-boy, 
to  whom  he  said : 

"Ask  Mr.  Royce  to  step  in  here  with 
the  letter  copy  file  for  October  9th.  Re- 
member, October  9th." 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  the  letter 
file  had  been  brought  and  Weld  had  nerv- 
ously thumbed  the  flimsy  tissue  sheets 
until  the  address  he  sought  was  found. 
Not  a  word  even  was  exchanged  between 
Miss  Rodney  and  her  astonished  nephew. 
An  air  of  constraint  and  expectancy  per- 
vaded the  little  office. 

The  5:i^ence  was  broken  by  Mr.  Weld, 
after  he  had  read  one  brief  letter.  With 
a  purple  flush  and  a  black  frown  he  thrust 
it  into  Rodney's  hands  and  inquired 
sharply : 

"How  came  that  letter  on  this  file?" 

Royce  looked  at  the  letter,  and  in 
turn  his  expression  underwent  startling 
changes  of  wonder  and  apprehension. 

"I — I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"Who  else  should  know?"  snarled  his 
employer,  relapsing  into  his  ordinary  of- 
fice manner.     "Didn't  vou  transcribe  it?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  who  did?" 

Rovce,  reflecting  rapidly  on  all  the 
possible  consequences  of  any  answer  he 
might  make,  replied  simply : 

"I  can't  say." 

"Why  can't  you  say?  Didn't  you 
transcribe  and  typewrite  all  my  phono- 
graph letters  on  that  day — October  9th  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"You  didn't !"  cried  the  old  man,  more 
astonished  than  ever.  "Then  who  else 
did  ?" 

"One  of  the  young  ladies.  I  was  called 
out  on — er — very  urgent  business."  an- 
swered Royce — looking  out  of  the  corner 
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of  an  eye  at  his  aunt — "and  she  dftVred  ti) 
write  out  the  letters  for  me." 

"Ha!"  snorted  Weld.  "Now  we  arc 
getting  something.     Who  was  it  ?" 

"Miss  Lanej  sir." 

Again  push-button  and  office-boy  per- 
formed their  duties,  and  Nettie  Lane 
joined  the  tense  and  excited  group. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  look 
at  this  letter,  Miss  Lane."  growled  Weld 
with  ominously  elaborate  courtesy,  "and 
tell  me  under  what  circumstances  you 
came  to  transcribe,  sign  and  mail  it  ?" 

Nettie  Lane  in  turn  read  the  letter, 
and,  as  the  others  had  done,  betrayed 
amazement  and  fear  as  she  gazed  from 
her  employer  to  his  visitor,  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before  and  did  not  know 
by  name.  Collecting  herself,  and  watch- 
ing each  of  those  present  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, she  said : 

"It  is  one  of  several  letters  that  I  took 
from  Mr.  Royce's  phonograph,  at  his 
request.  He  told  me  to  take  them  on 
my  typewriter,  sign  them  with  your 
stamp  and  put  them  in  the  mail." 

"Oh !  Just  look  through  these  other 
letters  and  see  if  they  are  the  ones  you 
look." 

"Yes,. sir,  they  are,"  replied  Miss  T^ane, 
complying  with  his  request. 

"Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  if  you  mean  to  say  that  you  took  each 
and  every  one  of  those  letters  from  a 
phonographic  record,  dictated  in  my 
voice  ?" 

The  note  of  triumphant  expectation  in 
this  question  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  the  tone  involuntarily  assumed  by  the 
attorney  for  the  prosecution  when  he 
reaches  the  vital  question  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  most  important  wit- 
ness for  the  defence,  and  the  inquisitor's 
dismay  was  correspondingly  great  when 
the  reply  was  a  firm  and  unhesitating: 

"Yes,  sir!" 

The   face  of  the  old  man  hardened. 
"That  will  do,"  he  said.     "I  have  no 
further    use    for    your   services — neither 
lOW  nor  in  the  future.    You  will  take  this 
as  the  customary  week's  notice !" 

Nettie  Lane  flushed  hotly,  before  turn- 
ing a  passionate  white,  but  involuntarily 
she  looked  appealingly  at  Royce.  Before 
he  could  speak  Weld  addressed  him: 


"Whoever  originated  this  letter,  you 
had  no  business  to  delegate  your  duties 
to  another  without  consulting  me,  and  I 
remember  very  distinctly  having  refused 
vou  permission  to  leave  earlier  that  after- 
noon. I  have  no  use  for  a  man  who 
won't  obey  orders.  You  may  also  con- 
sider yourself  discharged." 

Again  Rodney  Royce  essayed  to  speak, 
but  this  time  his  aunt  interrupted.  Her 
seat  commanded  a  view  through  one  of 
the  glazed  sashes  and,  while  listening 
with  varied  emotions  to  the  examination 
of  the  typist  and  her  nephew,  her  gaze 
had  wandered  more  than  once  to  a  figure 
at  the  nearest  desk  in  the  outer  office. 
Suddenly  the  subliminal  feminine  intui- 
tion, which  never  fails  to  v.'ork  on  the 
sliofhtest  inkling:  of  the  truth,  flashed  an 
explanation  to  her  conscious  bram,  and 
she  exclaimed : 

"Mr.  Weld,  i)lease  call  in  your  son — ■ 
I'm  sure  he  can  give  us  an  explanation  of 
this  mystery !" 

Three  pairs  of  startled  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her,  and  the  thick,  loose  lips  of  the 
old  manufacturer  worked  like  the  gills 
of  a  fish  out  "of  water. 

"What  can  he  possibly  know — "  he 
began,  but  paused,  rose,  and  beckoned 
imperiously  to  young  Watson,  who  had 
not  let  any  phase  of  this  Star-Chamber 
enquiry  escape  his  observation. 

"Watson!"  said  the  father  sharply. 
"An  unauthorized  letter — a  false  and 
forged  one — has  gone  out  from  here  ad- 
dressed to  this  lady.  You  are  one  of  the 
few  wdio  have  access  to  this  office.  What 
do  you  know  about  the*matter?" 

Young  Watson  Weld  looked  very  un- 
comfortable, but  after  the  barest  pause 
he  said  coolly : 

"I  know  this  much  about  it — I  dictat- 
ed the  address !" 

"Ah  !  You  dictated  the  address  !  And 
what  was  in  the  body  of  the  note?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly — I  can  only 
guess." 

"Now,  don't  prevaricate,  sir!  If  you 
didn't  dictate  the  body  of  that  letter, 
who  did?" 

"You  did." 

The  elder  W^eld's  face  took  on  an 
apoplectic  purple,  and  he  stammered  and 
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g"urgled  in  a  vain  attempt  to  express  his 
feelings. 

"Now,  don't  throw  a  fit,  Dad!"  con- 
tinued his  imperturbable  son.  "Just  read 
that  letter  over  again,  in  connection  with 
tlie  one  immediately  before  it  on  the 
cylinder,  addressed  to  the  Newaygo  Fur- 
niture Company,  and  you  will  see  that  I 
am  telling  the  strict  truth,"  and  he  spread 
out  the  copies  of  the  two  letters,  so  that 
all  might  see. 

"You  will  recall  dictating  the  address 
of  the  first  letter,  and  remember  that  you 
left  the  room.  I  supplied  the  body,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  ideas,  as  expressed 
to  Mr.  Jordan,  and  then  I  began  another, 
to  Miss  Rodney.  I  am  just  a  little  curi- 
ous mvself  to  see  how  vou  finished  it 
out." 

And,  though  it  might  prove  to  be  his 
last  laugh  at  his  father,  he  could  not  re- 
strain himself  from  uttering  it,  when  he 
saw  how  completely  his  trick  would  have 
succeeded,  had  Miss  Rodney  acted  dif- 
ferently.   This  is  what  they  read : 

Fairfield,    Oct.   9,    np^. 
T.ars  Nillson,  Esq., 

Mgr.  Newaygo  Furniture  Co., 
Newaygo,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  9th 
inst.,  and  very  much  regret  that  we  can- 
not entertain  your  offer. 

Hoping  that  you  may  see  your  way  to 
favor  us  with  future  orders,  if  you  can- 
not reconsider  your  present  proposition, 
we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 
TiTiv  A^rIvRICAN  Ltonotd  Company, 

Watson    Weld,    President. 
Diet.  W.  W.— A.  L. 


Miss  Dorothy  Rodney, 

Green  Street,  Fairfield. 
Dear  Madam : 

Your  favor  of  even  date  received  and 
contents  noted.  Regretting  that  under 
the  circumstances  I  feel  compelled  to  de- 
cline your  proposal,  but  with  thanks  for 
your  courtesy  in  tendering  same,  and 
trusting  that  our  friendly  relations  may 
continue  unimpaired,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wats(^n  WF:r,D. 
President  American  Lignoid   Co. 
Diet.  W.  W.— A.  L. 

*  *  *  *  ;|:  :ic  *  * 

Young  Watson  Weld  survived  the  ex- 
plosion of  rage  that  followed,  and  lived 
to  indulge  in  further  furtive  laughs  over 
the  afi'air,  but  they  were  mirthless  ones, 
and  at  his  own  expense. 

His  punishment  was  decreed  to  be 
close  confinement  for  a  term  of  years  in 
the  offices  of  the  Lignoid  Company. 

When  his  father's  fiery  wrath  and  Miss 
Rodney's  righteous  indignation  had 
somewhat  cooled,  and  the  courtship  be- 
gun in  the  springtime  of  life  and  so  near- 
ly ruptured  forever  in  its  Indian  sum- 
mer was  once  more  resumed,  it  resulted 
in  a  very  extended  honeymoon  abroad. 

The  interests  of  the  concern,  mean- 
time, its  energetic  head  decided,  would 
not  sufifer  under  the  administration  of 
the  new  vice-president,  Rodney  Royce, 
whose  aunt  had  bought  for  him  the 
shares  necessary  to  qualify  him  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  corporation. 

Mrs.  Rodney  Royce — nee  Lane — was 
not  vouchsafed  so  lengthy  a  bridal  tour, 
but,  as  she  is  very  yotmg,  bright  pros- 
pects justifv  her  day-dreams  of  wide 
foreign  travel  in  the  future. 


Little  acts  of  daily  kindness  do  more  to  lubricate  the  machinery  of  life  than 
a  whole  deluge  of  benevolence  from  a  dead  millionaire  who  has  really  left  to 
the  World  what  he  could  not  carry  away. 

Humor  is  like  a  healing  plaster  to  the  wounds  of  life ;  wit,  the  surgeon's  knife 
that  would  pare  to  the  bone  if  essential,  while  sarcasm  is  the  caustic  which  may 
eradicate  an  evil  but  leaves  a  scar  behind. 


CHRONICLE  OF  A  CELEBRATED  CORNER 


By  ALDEN  W.  QUIMBY 


OT  every  student  of  Amer- 
ican geography — indeed, 
not  every  Pennsylvanian,. 
—is  aware  that  the  Key- 
stone State  is  unique 
among  her  sisters  of  the 
L^nion  in  the  possession  of  a  cur- 
ious projection  at  her  southeast  cor- 
ner, which  points  southward  and 
thus  effectually  estops  the  extension 
of  the  celebrated  "Mason  and  Dixon 
Line"  to  the  western  border  of  Dela- 
ware. (Strictly  speaking,  the  line  was 
prolonged  to  the  Delaware  river — but 
not  as  a  boundary.)  This  little  wedge, 
or  neck,  of  territory,  which  only  appears, 
if  at  all,  upon  large-scale  maps  of  the 
State,  embraces  about  eight  hundred 
acres — or  sufficient  for  a  half  dozen 
fair  sized  farms.  Strangely  enough  its 
population  preferably  pays  tax  to  the  au- 
tliorities  of  Delaware,  and  its  electors 
vote  at  the  precincts  of  that  gallant  little 
State  whose  quaint  pseudonym  is  "The 
Blue  Hen's  Chickens."  A  member  of 
the  Delaware  legislature  who  resided  in 
this  strip  was  playfully  alluded  to  as  ''the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania." 

As  may  be  perceived  upon  the  map  of 
the  Ignited  States,  there  are  numerous 
points  where  three  States  meet ;  and  one 
where  four  States,  or  Territories — Utah, 
Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico — 
enjov  a  common  marker ;  but  none  other 
which  boasts  so  peculiar  a  junction  as 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  It  is  therefore  a  curio  among 
state  corners,  and  its  history  is  corre- 
spondingly interesting.  One  who  might 
readily  surmise  the  reason  for  a  pro- 
jection at  Pennsylvania's  northwest  cor- 
ner— for  harbor  privileges — might  long 
guess  in  vain  the  occasion  of  the  tiny 
southeastern  wedge,  and  \jie  rounded 
northern  boundary  of  Delaware. 

It  was  upon  an  ideal  autumn  day  of 
rarest  azure  sky,  golden  sunshine  and 
deepening  tint  of  blade  and  leaf,  that  the 
writer,  amorous  of  blended  landscape 
and   colonial   story,   traversed   from   the 


north  the  rapidly  narrowing  strip  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Delaware,  which 
is  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at 
its  base,  and  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
long.  To  the  westward  rose  the  soft 
blue  hills  that  line  the  course  of  Big  Elk 
Creek  through  "Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land ;"  and  on  the  east  were  the  gentle 
slopes  that  descend  to  White  Clay — bet- 
ter known  as  "Whitely  Creek" — in  Dela- 
ware, whereon  once  stood  a  village  of  the 
Lenni  Lenapes.  The  famous  point  of  the 
wedge,  which  is  not  properly  a  triangle, 
since  the  hypotenuse  is  in  reality  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  lies  between  the  forks  of 
Christiana  Creek,  locally  known  as 
"Christine,"  which  receives  the  storied 
Brandy  wine  just  before  its  quiet  waters 
mingle  with  the  stately  Delaware. 

It  was  in  the  year  1632  that  Charles  I 
of  England,  granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert, 
Eord  Baron  of  Baltimore,  "all  that  part 
of  the  peninsula,  or  Chersonese,  lying  in 
the  parts  of  America  between  the  ocean 
on  the  east  and  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  on 
the  west,  divided  from  the  residue  there- 
of by  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  prom- 
ontory or  headland,  called  Watkin's 
point,  situated  upon  the  bay  aforesaid, 
and  near  the  river  of  Wighco  on  the 
west,  unto  the  main  ocean  on  the  east, 
and  between  that  boimdary  on  the  south, 
and  that  part  of  the  bay  of  Delaware  on 
the  north,  which  lieth  under  the  forti- 
eth parallel  of  latitude,  where  New  Eng- 
land terminates." 

Lord  Baltimore  promptly  claimed  the 
whole  peninsula,  from  the  "right  line" 
to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  his 
descendants  followed  suit.  But  decrees 
and  grants,  like  wills,  sometimes  exhibit 
ambiguous  features.  It  appears  that  it 
was  intended  to  grant  only  the  unsettled, 
or  uncultivated  portion,  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swedes  having  settled  upon  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Delaware.  In  1664  the 
Duke  of  York  conquered  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements on  both  shores  of  the  latter 
river,  these  having  previously  absorbed 
those  of  tr.c  Swedes,  and  exercised  au- 
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thorit\'  over  them  until  1682,  when  he 
transferred  his  claims  along  the  western 
shore  of  both  river  and  bay  to  that  nota- 
ble immigrant  in  the  New  World,  Will- 
iam Penn,  who  duly  annexed  this  terri- 
torv  to  his  original  grant ;  and  it  was 
known  for  a  century  thereafter  as  the 
"Territories,  or  Three  Lower  Counties 
on  the  Delaware."  A  separate  legisla- 
ture was  established  for  it  in  1703,  but  it 
continued  to  recognize  the  sway  of  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  until  the  per- 
iod of  the  Revolution,  when  it, became  an 
independent  State. 

But  alas !  the  title  to  this  territorial 
prize  became  a  bone  of  contention,  to  be 
wrestled  over  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  In  1685,  the  Council  of  King 
James  II  ordered  that  "for  avoiding  fur- 
ther differences  the  tract  of  land  lying 
between  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and  the 
eastern  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  on  the  other,  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  by  a  line  from  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  fortieth  de- 
gree   of    north    latitude,    the    southern 


Ijoundary  of  Pennsylvania  by  charter — 
and  that  the  one-half  thereof  lying  to- 
ward the  bay  of  Delaware  and  the  east- 
ern sea,  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  his 
M"ajesty,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Lord 
Baltimore,  as  comprised  in  his  charter." 
This  would  seem  a  very  clear  exposi- 
tion, were  it  nol  for  the  uncertainty  at- 
tending the  site  of  Cape  Henlopen.  And 
there  was  much  misunderstanding,  ap- 
parently, as  to  the  location  of  the  forti- 
eth parallel  of  north  latitude.  For  a 
time  the  promontory  opposite  Cape  May 
was  entitled  "Cape  Cornelius,"  and  the 
"false  cape''  at  Fenwick's  Island  was 
called  "Cape  Henlopen."  Certainly 
there  was  a  transposition  of  these  capes 
on  the  ancient  charts — a  circumstance 
inexplicable  by  historians.  However,  in 
T732,  an  agreement  was  consummated 
by  the  sons  of  William  Penn  and  the 
great  grandson  of  Cecilius  Calvert,  which 
alla}'ed  friction  for  a  while.  It  is  in  this 
agreement  that  we  discover  the  secret 
of  the  unusual  boundary  lines.  It  was 
conceded  bv  both  parties  that  "a  semi- 
circle should  be  drawn  at  twelve  English 
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statute  miles  around  New  Castle,  agree- 
ably to  the  deed  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
William  Penn,  in  1682  ;  that  an  east  and 
west  line  shouki  be  drawn,  beginning  at 
Cape  Henlopen,  then  admitted  to  be  be- 
low Cape  Cornelius,  and  rumiing  west- 
ward to  the  exact  middle  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  the  two  bays  of  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  ;  from  thence  and  the  end  of 
the  line  intersecting  it  in  the  latitude  of 
Cape  Henlopen,  a  line  should  be  run 
northward,  so  as  to  form  a  tangent  with 
the  periphery  of  the  semi-circle  at  New 
Castle,  drawn  with  the  radius  of  twelve 
English  statute  miles,  whether  such  line 
should  take  a  due  north  course  or  not ; 
that  after  the  said  northwardly  line 
should  touch  the  New  Castle  semi-circle, 
it  should  be  run  further  northward  until 
it  reached  the  same  latitude  as  fifteen 
English  statute  miles  due  south  of  the 
most  southern  part  of  Philadelphia ;  that 
from  the  northern  point  of  such  line  a 
due  west  line  should  be  run,  at  least  for 
the  present,  across  the  Susciuehanna 
river,  and  twenty-five  miles  beyond  it — 
and  to  the  western  limits  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  occasion  should  require  it ; 
that  that  part  of  the  due  west  line  not 
actually  run  through,  though  imaginary, 
should  be  considered  to  be  the  true 
boundary  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
etc." 

Subsequently  troubles  again  arose,  and 
in  1737  the  King's  Council  was  petitioned 
for  a  new  order.  But  a  truce  was  patch- 
ed up  once  more  ;  and  iti  harmony  with  a 
definite  understanding  between  the  par- 
ties, commissioners  were  appointed  to 
run  a  temporary  line  between  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  work  proceeded 
in  1739,  but  was  threatened  with  inter- 
ruption by  sickness  in  the  family  of  one 
of  the  commissioners  representing  Mary- 
land. His  coadjutor  declined  to  bear  the 
responsibility  alone,  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania commissioners  prosecuted  the  work 
until  the  most  western  of  what  was  then 
termed  the  "Kittochtinny  Hills"  was 
reached. 

Next  the  matter  got  into  Chancery,  of 
which  Dickens  draws  so  dreary  a  picture 
in  "Bleak  House" ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1750  that  a  final  decision  was  rendered. 
For  five  davs  Lord  Baltimore's  counsel 


argued  against  the  agreement,  alleging 
vagueness,  etc.,  but  Eord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  directed  that  new  commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed  within  three 
months  to  carry  out  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  1732.  He  also  ordered  that 
the  center  of  the  semi-circle  should  be 
fixed  "as  near  the  center  of  the  town  of 
New  Castle  as  may  be,"  and  that  Cape 
Henlopen  be  considered  to  be  situated  as 
in  the  chart — at  Fen  wick's  Island,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  j^resent  cape  of 
the   same   name. 

Even  yet  there  were  lingering  difficul- 
ties ;  for  Lord  Baltimore  insisted  that  the 
radii  of  the  semi-circle  should  be  meas- 
ured superficially,  without  allowing  for 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  Chancery 
disposed  of  this  singular  contention  in 
175 1  ;  but  clouds  of  dispute  still  hovered 
over  the  project  until  1760.  when  a  final 
agreement  gave  the  quietus  to  opposition. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  that  the  survey 
commenced  with  a  stone  pillar  "east  of 
the  mulberry  tree  on  Fenwick's  Island," 
sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sion proceeded  very  slowly.  What  were 
called  "vistas"  were  cut  through  the 
forest,  and  measurements  were  made 
with  the  common  chain  held  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  possible,  poles  stationed 
along  the  vista  being  sighted.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  little  more  was  accom- 
plished than  the  establishment  of  the 
peninsular  line  and  the  measurement  of 
a  radius.  Thus  there  was  left  to  be  as- 
certained, "the  tangent,  from  the  middle 
of  the  peninsular  line  to  the  tangent 
point,  the  meridian  from  thence  to  a 
point  15  miles  south  of  the  most  southern 
part  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  arc  of  the 
circle  to  the  west  of  it,  the  15  miles  dis- 
tance, and  the  parallel  of  latitude  west- 
ward of  its  termination." 

Two  figures  destined  to  become  dis- 
tinguished now  appear  upon  the  scene.  It 
chanced  that  the  Penns  and  Lord  Balti- 
more were  in  London  in  1763.  Here  they 
met  and  engaged  Charles  Mason  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon,  "two  mathematicians 
and  surveyors,"  to  determine  all  the  un- 
determined boundaries  of  the  much  dis- 
puted American  territory.  Accordingly 
these  gentlemen  departed   for  Philadel- 
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phia  in  the  late  fall,  received  their  in- 
structions and  commenced  their  duties 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  They  as- 
certained the  latitude  of  the  southern- 
most part  of  Philadelphia,  agreeing  upon 
a  point  in  the  north  wall  of  a  house  oc- 
cupied by  Thomas  Plumstead  and  Joseph 
Huddle,  on  the  south  side  of  Cedar 
street,  39  degrees,  56  minutes,  29.1  sec- 
onds (afterward  corrected  by  Graham  to 
read  39  degrees,  56  minutes,  37.4  sec- 
onds) north,  and  measured  31  miles 
westward — doubtless  from  the  Dela- 
ware's brink — to  the  forks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  where  they  established  a  marker 
known  to  the  country  folk  as  the  "Star- 
gazers'  Stone."  From  this  point  a  line 
15  miles  due  south  was  run  to  a  post 
marked  "West ;"  thence  a  line  to  a  post 
"Middle,"  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
peninsular  line  stipulated  from  Fenwick's 
Island  to  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  thence 
they  ran  the  tangent  line. 

In  the  autumn  of  1764  they  produced 
a  parallel  of  latitude  westward  as  far  as 
the  Susquehanna ;  after  which  they  went 
to  the  tangent  point,  and  ran  a  meridian 


line  northward  until  it  intersected  that 
parallel,  at  the  distance  of  5  miles,  i  chain 
and  50  links.  This  last  point  is  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  famous  "Mason  and 
Dixon  Line,"  the  northeast  corner  of 
Maryland.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  dell, 
on  the  margin  of  a  brooklet,  with  wooded 
hills  of  oak  and  chestnut  for  a  back- 
ground. A  low  stone,  engraved  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  with  the  letter  P, 
and  on  the  west  and  south  sides  with  the 
letter  M.  thus  modestly  tells  the  story  of 
territorial  boundaries,  and  suggests  a  vol- 
ume of  historical  memories.*  Most  mo- 
mentous of  all.  the  invisible  line  to  the 
westward  was  long  the  synonym  of  tlxe 
division  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
sections  of  the  Union ;  and  recalls  the 
sorrowful  strife,  which,  among  other  re- 
sults, so  strangely  eventuated  in  the  ob- 
literation of  this  symbolic  division.  Many 
years  ago  prize-fighters  availed  them- 
selves of  its  protection ;  for  when  the 
sheriff  interrupted  their  brutal  play,  at  a 

*The  original  stone  havingr  been  broken 
was  nieiidefl  with  iron  clamps  lield  in  place 
by  lead.  Tradition  affirms  that  tlie  lead  was 
picked  out  for  Continental   bullets. 
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moment's  alarm  they  could  find  safety 
"across  the  line." 

Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  next  de- 
scribed that  portion  of  the  semi-circle 
round  New  Castle  that  fell  westward  of 
the  meridian,  or  due  north  line,  from  the 
tangent  point.  This  dainty  arc,  or  bow, 
is  about  a  mile  and  half  long,  and  its  mid- 
dle width  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet. 
Certainly  it  is  a  curio  within  a  curio.  It 
is  Ihe  only  portion  of  the  semi-circle  that 
these  now  famous  surveyors  ran. 

The  great  boundary  line  was  now 
traced  due  west  for  more  than  230  miles, 
to  an  Indian  war-path ;  where  an  original 
— or  aboriginal — Proprietary,  not  invari- 
ably consulted  in  the  apportionment  of 
American  lands,  effectually  issued  an  in- 
junction upon  further  proceedings. 

Stones  were  erected  at  the  end  of  every 
mile,  for  the  distance  of  132  miles,  to 
near  the  foot  of  Sidelong  Hill ;  each  five- 
mile  stone  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Penns 
on  its  rorth  side,  and  the  tokens  of  the 
Baltimores  on  its  south  face.  These 
stones,  of  calcareous  rock  known  as 
Oolite,  were  brought  from  England. 
When  this  time-honored  line  was  sur- 
veyed, in  1849,  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  stones  had  been  appropriated 
as  steps,  or  chimney-pieces.  The  corner 
stone  had  been  supplanted  by  a  stake. 

Beyond  Sidelong  Hill,  piles  of  stones 
six  or  eight  feet  high  at  the  end  of  each 
ir.ile  served  as  markers  as  far  as  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alleghenies ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  survey  was  indicated  by  posts 
surrounded  with  stones. 

Other  surveyors  completed  the  south- 
ern boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1782-4.  As  for  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dix- 
on, they  reported  the  interference  of  the 
Indians,  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge after  their  four  years'  service. 
The  total  cost  to  the  Penns  for  surveys 
from  1760  to  1768  was  34,200  pounds. 
Pennsylvania  currency.  The  customs 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  are  illus- 
trated in  the  note  that  during  the  at- 
tempt of  1750  to  settle  the  boundary  dis- 
putes, a  hogshead  of  port  wine,  eleven 
gallons  of  spirits  and  forty-two  gallons 
of  rum  were  consumed. 

The  radius  of  12  miles  from  New  Cas- 
tle was  found  to  be  two  feet,  four  inches 


too  short.  The  error  of  the  tangent 
point  gave  Maryland  one  and  three- 
quarters  acres  too  much  territory  at  the 
expense  of  Delaware.  A  Commission, 
in  1849,  finding  the  marks  along  the 
semi-circle  obliterated,  placed  a  stone 
marked  "Tangent"  at  the  tangent  point, 
with  the  date  "1849"  on  the  north  side. 
A  post  rounded  on  its  west  face,  and 
marked  "1849,"  was  established  at  the 
meridian  of  the  little  arc.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  States  a  triangular  post 
of  cut  granite  was  set  up,  with  "P"  "D" 
"M"  on  the  respective  sides,  and  the  in- 
scription, 

'     "Refixed 
By 
H.  G.  S.  Kev,  of  Md. 

J.  P.  Evre  of  Pa. 

G.  R.  Riddle  of  Del. 

Commissioners 

1849." 

on  the  north  side. 

Some  two  miles  southwest  of  Newark, 
Delaware,  a  signboard  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  indicates  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Maryland  line.  In  the  adja- 
cent woods,  south  of  the  track,  a  wire 
fence  leads  to  the  intersection  point,  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
quiet  of  the  leafy  shade  helps  the  visitor 
to  meditate  upon  the  past,  and  sip  from 
the   fountain   of  colonial   history. 

But  Time's  ruthless  hand  and  the 
iconoclasm  of  thoughtless  folk  are  in- 
evitable factors  in  all  human  affairs. 
Vandals  have  chipped  away  the  initials 
of  the  commissioners  and  the  finals  of 
the  States,  while  the  "i"  of  "1849"  '^^^ 
disappeared  also.  In  1900  a  new  sur- 
vey was  ordered  by  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  a 
commission  composed  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Maryland. 

However,  the  minor  errors  incidental 
to  the  operations  of  ancient  times  will 
probably  be  ignored  to  all  time,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Commission  of  1849  ^^'" 
tolled,  in  making  no  change  in  the  time 
honored  landmarks. 
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By  MAURICE  PRESCOTT 


OO-OOT !        Schree-eech ! 

toot-toot-too-oot !     Whoo- 

00-00 !'' 

To     the     iinitiated    the 

noise     sounded     Hke     the 

howl  of  some  tortured 
demon ;  to  the  initiated — and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Callaway  Hill  were  all  initiated — 
it  was  only  the  half-after-four  whistle, 
announcing-  that  in  just  ninety  minutes, 
every  employee  of  the  Callaway  Cotton 
Mills  must  be  in  place  and  ready  for 
work. 

Molly  Sue  opened  her  eyes  at  the  first 
shriek  of  the  great  whistle ;  then  she 
closed  them  again — she  was  so  sleepy! 
The  August  night  had  been  hot  and 
breathless ;  the  tiny  baby  in  her  mother's 
room  had  cried  almost  incessantly,  and 
the  feeble  wails  still  sounded  beyond  the 
thin  partition ;  Annie  Bell,  the  former 
baby,  jealous  of  the  new-comer,  and 
angry  at  being  put  to  sleep  with  her  two 
big  sisters,  had  done  her  share  toward 
keeping  the  family  awake ;  and  Lovinnia 
May,  over  in  the  other  bed,  had  been 
sobbing  for  hours  with  the  toothache — 
or  the  earache — Molly  Sue  was  too  sleepy 
to  remember  which !  Oh,  if  they  would 
all  be  quiet  for  just  a  few  minutes  and 
let  her  have  one  little  nap !  But  the  fate- 
ful "Whoo-oo !"  of  the  whistle  was  still 
sounding,  and  there  was  breakfast  to  be 
cooked,  and  the  children  to  be  dressed, 
and  the  cow  to  be  milked,  and  the  pig  to 
be  fed,  and  a  dozen  other  things, — and 
because.of  that  wailing  baby  and  ^he  sick- 
Iv  mother,  all  these  tasks  must  be  done 
by  ]\ lolly  Sue  and  Florinda. 

"Lawsee,"  grumbled  Molly  Sue.  as  she 
sat  u]).  rubbing  her  eyes.  "How  that 
)iore  little  soul  does  squall !  I  reckon  hit 
feels  the  heat  mighty  bad,"  she  added 
with  a  touch  of  pity.  Then  she  looked 
across  the  bed  at  Florinda.  Florinda 's 
eyes  were  closed,  and  she  was  breathing 
steadily;  but  IMolly  Sue  w^as  suspicious. 
"Florinda  Lowder,  you  quit  playin' 
possum,   an'    git   up,"   she   commanded. 


Florinda  began  to  snore.  Thereupon 
Molly  Sue  took  matters  into  her  own 
hands.  A  cuff  on  the  jaw  may  not  be  the 
most  humane  way  of  arousing  a  sleeper, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  ef- 
ficacy. Florinda  awoke  instantly,  with 
fire  in  her  eyes  and  reproaches  on  her 
tongue. 

Unheeding,  Molly  Sue  proceeded  to 
give  orders.  "You  dress  them  young 
uns,  an'  go  milk  the  cow  an'  tie  her  out, 
an'  send  Tom  to  tote  the  milk  over  to 
Crump's,  ril  git  breakfast  and  tend  to 
things.  Leave  Annie  Belle  alone ;  she 
can  git  up  when  she  wants  too,  an'  she 
don't  need  no  fixin'  nohow,"  which  was 
quite  true,  for  Annie  Bell  wore  the  same 
blue  frock  which  had  been  her  only  gar- 
ment for  two  days  past,  and  would  prob- 
ably do  duty  for  as  much  future  service. 
Having  mapped  out  her  campaign,  and 
dressed  herself  at  the  same  time,  Molly 
Sue  departed  to  the  kitchen,  and  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  rusty  stove. 

From  her  manner  of  beginning  the 
day,  some  people  might  have  called  Molly 
Sue  ill-natured  ;  but  when  one  is  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  a  poverty-stricken  fam- 
ily which  has  lately  received  its  dozenth 
member,  with  an  invalid  mother  and  an 
intemperate  father,  one  may  be  excused 
for  many  shortcomings,  more  especially 
when  one  is  only  "goin'  on  fer  sixteen." 
Molly  Sue  did  not  reason  thus,  however; 
she  seldom  reasoned,  for  that  matter ; 
she  merely  "done  things." 

On  this  particular  Saturday  morning, 
her  "doin'  things"  proceeded  so  satis- 
factorily that  by  half-]:)ast  five  the  family 
had  been  dressed  and  fed,  and  the  wage- 
earners  started  toward  the  mill.  In  this 
company  were  included  all  the  children 
over  twelve,  and  also,  the  twins,  I^ovin- 
nia  May  and  Furley,  who  were  only 
eleven.  The  law  says,  of  course,  that  no 
one  under  twelve  shall  work  in  a  mill ; 
but  the  twins  were  large  for  their  age, 
and,  besides,  the  family  finances  needed 
their   support,   so   their   father   had  told 
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the  boss  they  were  twelve,  adding  the 
mental  reservation  that  they  were 
"mighty  clost  to  hit,  anyways."' 

Molly  Sue  lingered  after  the  others 
had  departed,  for  a  moment's  farewell  to 
her  mother  and  the  baby.  Then  she 
twisted  her  well-oiled  hair  into  a  sleazy 
pompadour^  pressed  a  worn  pink  ribbon 
into  service  as  a  collar,  tied  her  flabby 
sunbonnet  with  a  coquettish  bow,  and 
hurried  after  the  children. 

Xo,  not  hurried.  Molly  Sue  had  rea- 
sons of  her  own  for  not  wishing  to  join 
the  boisterous  group  ahead.  Neverthe- 
less, a  casual  observer  would  have  sup- 
posed her  to  be  much  surprised  when 
Travis  Little  suddenly  appeared  at  her 
side.  She  screamed  and  started,  then 
walked  on  with  the  air  of  one  much  an- 
no_\ed  b}-  his  presence,  though  a  curious 
little  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  faint  color 
in  her  sallow  cheeks,  encouraged  Travis 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  unwelcome. 
In  truth,  she  was  trying  to  calm  the  fran- 
tic beating  of  her  heart,  and  assure  her- 
self that  she  was  not  excited.  For,  be  it 
known,  Molly  Sue  Lowder  was  in  love 
with  this  same  Travis  Little.  She  had 
known  of  his  existence  for  some  years, 
and  had  often  seen  him,  in  public  places, 
usually  with  a  girl ;  for  Travis  Little  was 
all  of  nineteen  years  old,  so  naturally  he 
was  a  thoroughly  experienced  gallant 
and  man  of  the  world.  Some  people 
would  have  said  he  was  not  good  to  look 
upon;  he  was  long  and  loose-jointed ; 
his  features  irregular  and  lacking  in  in- 
telligence ;  his  crooked  teeth  stained  with 
tobacco ;  at  present  his  clothing  was  de- 
cidedly soiled,  besides  being  well-covered 
with  cotton  lint.  But  these  defects  did 
not  trouble  Molly  Sue. 

Since  that  Sunday  a  month  ago,  when 
he  had  walked  home  with  her  from 
preaching,  her  heart  had  been  full  of  tu- 
mult. She  was  mentally  reviewing  the 
courtship.  He  had  been  attentive  to  her 
■A\  that  week.  The  next  Sunday  there 
had  I^een  no  service  in  the  mill  church 
(and  of  course  Molly  Sue  did  not  attend 
the  "town  churches,"  across  the  valley)  ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  Travis  had  appeared 
at  her  home,  and  they  strolled  down  to 
Big  Spring,  where  they  drank  water 
from    poplar-leaf    cups.        Travis      had 


thrown  a  cup  of  water  over  her,  and  then 
brushed  off  her  dress  with  his  handker- 
chief— it  was  a  pretty  handkerchief,  she 
remembered,  with  a  red  border  just  the 
color  of  his  necktie. 

Then  there  had  been  another  Sunday 
when  he  escorted  her  home  from  church ; 
and  last  Sunday — oh!  blissful  memory- - 
he  had  hi4-ed  a  mule  and  buggy,  and  to- 
gether they  had  gone  to  "Big  Meeting" 
at  Walnut  Grove  Church.  This  was 
Saturday  morning — to-night  there  would 
be  a  moving-picture  show  in  a  tent  near 
the  mill,  and  to-morrow  there  was  Big 
Meeting  at  Palestine  Church,  where 
some  of  Travis'  kinspeople  attended ; 
need  one  wonder  that  in  view  of  these 
possibilities,  Molly  Sue's  assumed  indif- 
ference gave  way  to  an  almost  too  eager 
interest  in  her  companion's  remarks? 

As  they  crossed  the  open  space  above 
the  mill,  Travis  said:  "I  reckon  you've 
heerd  thar's  to  be  a  show  hyar  to-night?" 

"Yaas.  the  folks  was  a-talkin'  about  it 
last  night,"  replied  Molly  Sue,  trying  to 
maintain  the  calm  tone  of  one  to  whom 
shows  were  an  everyday  affair. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  Travis  Little 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  her  seeming 
indifference  did  not  daunt  him,  as  it 
might  have  done  a  less  experienced  suit- 
or; so  he  persisted  boldly,  "Jim  Hatley, 
he  was  in  Concord-  when  hit  was  thar, 
an'  he  liked  hit  fine ;  so  I  reckon  I'll  go 
to-night."  He  paused  inquiringly.  There 
was  no  reply.  "If  so  he's  you'd  keer  to 
go.  Miss  Aiolly,  I'd  be  proud  to  hev  the 
honor  of  your  company." 

Thereupon  Molly  Sue  suddenly  found 
her  voice,  and  feeling  that  such  an  ele- 
gantly-worded invitation  demanded  a  fit- 
ting response,  said  in  her  most  dulcest 
tones  that  she  would  be  most  happy  to 
go. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  mill- 
door  and  Travis  turned  away  toward  the 
card-room,  raising  his  cap  with  easy 
grace.  The  group  of  girls  at  the  door 
plied  Molly  Sue  with  teasing  questions, 
which  she  answered  indifferently ;  she 
was  not  ill-pleased  with  the  attention  of 
her  mates,  but  in  her  heart  was  a  feeling 
of  superiority,  for  she  knew  there  was 
none  of  them  but  envied  her. 

Sam  Smith  passed  by  and  nodded  awk- 
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wardly.  He  had  been  quite  devoted  to 
her  before  Travis  began  his  campaign 
and  she  had  enjoyed  and  encouraged  his 
attention.  But  now — she  contrasted  him 
with  Mr.  Little's  cultured  elegance,  and 
wondered  how  she  had  ever  found  any- 
thing to  admire  in  poor  Smith. 

"Too-oot!  toot-toot!  Whoo-oo!" 
sounded  the  warning  whistle,  and  the 
girls  trooped  noisily  into  the  long  rooms. 
Molly  Sue  hurried  to  her  machine  to 
tend  the  flying  spindles  with  unrelenting 
care,  for  even  under  the  overwhelming 
excitement  of  romance  she  clung  jealous- 
ly to  her  laurels  as  best  spinner  in  the 
room.  It  was  cruelly  close  and  hot  in  the 
mill  that  day ;  the  air  was  choked  with 
tiny  particles  of  lint ;  but  she  had  no 
thought  for  material  discomforts.  She 
stepped  proudly  back  and  forth  before 
her  machine,  watching  the  rushing 
wheels  and  rods  and  belts,  guiding  the 
flying  threads  into  place.  It  grew  hotter 
and  more  breathless  as  noon  approached, 
but  she  did  not  heed ;  her  heart  was 
down  in  the  card-room.  The  dinner- 
hour  came ;  she  ate  her  cold  lunch  almost 
in  silence,  then  back  to  work  again.  She 
was  growing  tired ;  but  this  was  Satur- 
day, and  the  whirring  wheels  would  stop 
two  hours  sooner  to-day.  Already  some 
of  the  girls  were  beginning  to  clear  up 
the  space  about  their  machines. 

At  last  the  whistle  shrieked  the  wel- 
come signal  that  four  o'clock  had  come. 
There  was  a  rush  toward  the  door.  Molly 
Sue  tried  to  fall  behind  the  general 
crowd,  but  half-a-dozen  girls  insisted  on 
joining  her.  Travis  passed  with  a  group 
of  boys,  and  called  to  her,  loud  enough 
for  Sam  Smith  to  hear,  "The  show  be- 
gins at  eight.  Miss  Molly.  I'll  be  'long 
'bout  half-after  seven." 

Molly  Sue  made  no  reply,  but  her 
cheeks  began  to  burn,  and  they  grew  no 
cooler  when  the  girls  attacked  her  with 
rapid  questions. 

"Law,  Molly !  you  goin'  to  tlie  show 
with  Travis?" 

"Mercy  on  us,  Molly  Sue'll  be  goin' 
with  the  boss  next !" 

"Say,  Moll,  d'ye  hear  Travis  got  a 
"raise  to-day?  Reckon  he's  makin'  mighty 
nigh  a  dollar  a  day  now." 

Molly  only  giggled  consciously  by  way 


of   reply,   but   her   heart   throbbed   with 
pride. 

The  next  three  hours  flew  by  swiftly. 
There  was  much  to  do,  but  she  found 
time  to  wash  and  press  the  ribbons  which 
adorned  her  best  frock.  Supper  was  late, 
and  she  raged  inwardly  as  she  waited  for 
the  tardy  members  of  the  family.  For- 
tunately, Florinda  was  in  a  good  humor, 
and  a  little  coaxing  persuaded  her  to  fin- 
ish the  work.  Then  Molly  Sue  rushed  to 
her  room. 

She  drew  the  pale-blue  lawn  frock 
with  its  sprawling  flowers,  from  the  bat- 
tered trunk,  and  held  her  breath  until 
it  was  safely  on.  Everything  went 
wrong ;  shoe  laces  broke,  a  comb  was  not 
to  be  found,  pins  slipped  from  her  nerv- 
ous fingers  and  disappeared ;  but  at  last 
she  was  ready.  She  surveyed  herself  in 
the  cracked  mirror ;  the  dress  was  cheap 
and  ill-fitting ;  the  arms  and  throat  it  re- 
vealed were  skinny  and  sallow ;  the 
beads,  the  bracelet,  the  sidecombs,  even 
the  Japanese  ribbon  belt,  were  all  imita- 
tion; but  Molly  Sue  was  satisfied.  So 
she  went  forth  to  the  porch  where  the 
family  were  assembled,  and  with  throb- 
bing heart  awaited  the  coming  of  her 
lover. 

Presently  he  appeared,  arrayed  in  his 
Sunday  suit,  a  new  cravat  of  green  and 
scarlet  dangling  boldly  down  his  shirt- 
front. 

Mr.  Lowder,  tilting  heavily  in  his 
chair,  looked  at  the  young  man  coolly, 
without  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  or  his  feet  from  the  railing  against 
which  they  were  braced. 

"Howdy?"  he  grunted  at  last. 

Molly  Sue  shivered  at  the  iciness  of  his 
tone  ;  what  would  Travis  think  ?  But 
Travis,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  man  of 
much  experience  with  girls,  and,  as  na- 
turally followed,  with  girls'  fathers. 

"G'-evenin',  sah,"  he  replied  blandlv, 
removing  his  hat  with  an  easy  nod  that 
included  the  whole  family. 

"Hev  a  cheer,"  suggested  Mr.  Lowder, 
a  trifle  more  of  intolerance  in  his  voice. 

"No,  thankee,  sah ;  ef  Miss  Molly's 
ready,  I  reckon  we  better  be  movin'  on  ; 
thar's  a  good  crowd  goin',  an'  seats'll  be 
sca'se." 

"You  goin'  t'  the  show,  Molly  Sue?" 
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asked  her  father,  suddenly  roused  from 
his  indifference. 

"Yassir,"  stammered  Molly  Sue,  trem- 
bling with  apprehension. 

Mr.  Lowder's  feet  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  thump.  "No,  y'aint,"  he  said 
thickly.  "Y'got  'nougli  t'  do  hyar  't- 
home,  'thout  runnin'  off  t'  shows  with 
Travis  Little  'r  any  other  low-down  scala- 
wag. And  as  fer  you,"  he  turned  to  the 
young  man,  "git  out  o'hyar,  an'  don't 
you  never  speak  to  my  gal  agin." 

Molly  Sue  clasped  her  hands  in  hor- 
ror. Had  she  known  that  her  father 
was  drinking  to-night,  she  might  have 
planned  some  way  of  going  without  his 
knowledge ;  but  now — oh,  now  it  was  too 
late  !     And  what  would  Travis  do  ? 

But  in  that  minute  Travis  had  risen  to 
the  full  height  of  his  manhood.  He  stood 
erect,  his  face  hardened  into  stern  lines. 
Then  he  spoke,  calmly  but  for  an  angry 
tremor  in  his  voice.  "Mist'  Lowder, 
what's  the  matter  with  me  tiiat  I 
shouldn't  speak  to  Miss  Molly?" 

"Matter?  I  don't  want  ye'  round, 
that's  the  matter!"  roared  the  man. 

"Oh,"  said  Travis,  coldly.  "I  knowed 
vou  couldn'  prove  nothin'  agin  me.  An' 
i'll  quit  speakin'  to  Miss  Molly  when  sTTe 
tells  me  to,  an'  not  fer  you  ner  nobody 
else." 

"Oh,  you — you  fool!"  spluttered  the 
other.  "I'll  shoot  ye  at  sight  ef  I  see  ye 
on  my  place  agin,  an'  I'll  frail  the  life 
outer  Moll  ef  she  says  another  word  to 
ye !    Now  git  out  'fore  I  kill  ye !" 

Travis  looked  at  him  a  minute,  smiling 
contemptuously,  turned  suddenlv  on  his 
heel,  and  walked  quietly  down  the  street, 
with  a  new  firmness  in  his  gait.  Mr. 
Lowder  sprang  up  unsteadily,  staggered 
down  the  steps  and  followed,  while  Molly 
Sue  sat  sobbing  in  despair. 

Scarcely  was  her  father  out  of  sight 
when  Travis  appeared  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  rather  breathless,  but  col- 
lected, as  usual.  "Ef  so  he's  you're  ready, 
Miss  Molly,"  he  remarked,  "I  reckon 
we'd  better  be  gittin'  on." 

Molly  Sue  gasped  uncertainly.  Then 
her  mother's  weak  voice  came  through 
the  window.  "Go  on,  chile,  ef  you  want 
to.  He  won't  stop  now  tell  he  gits  to 
Hunter's,    an'    he    won't    know    nothin' 


when  he  gits  back  frum  thar.      Go  'long 
honey." 

So  'SloWy  Sue  dried  her  tears  and  de- 
parted with  her  lover.  They  walked 
across  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  with 
scarcely  a  word ;  quietly  they  entered  the 
tent,  and  took  their  seats  on  one  of  the 
unplaned  boards  that  served  for  benches. 
The  gav-colored  pictures  flitted  smokily 
across  the  canvas  before  them,  but  Molly 
Sue  scarcely  noticed.  The  bitter-sweet 
cup  of  Life-and-Love  had  touched  her 
lips,  and  she  was  intoxicated  with  the 
draught.  The  show  ended,  the  audience 
rose  to  depart ;  people  spoke  to  -INlolly 
Sue,  but  she  answered  like  one  in  a 
dream  ;  she  paid  no  heed  to  the  boys  who 
chaffed  her  escort  as  they  left  the  tent. 

There  were  two  paths  leading  home- 
w^ard, — the  shorter,  through  the  narrow, 
noisv  street ;  the  longer,  down  by  the 
creek,  where  the  moonlight  was  sleeping 
on  the  willow  trees.  The  boy  turned  un- 
hesitatingly toward  the  longer  road,  and 
Molly  Sue  followed  without  protest.  As 
they  left  the  circle  of  torch-light,  he 
slipped  his  arm  through  hers,  half-bash- 
fully. 

"Your  pa's  right  set  sort  o'  man,  ain't 
he?"  was  the  question  with  which  he 
broke  the  silence. 

"He  shore  is,"  acknowledged  ]\Iolly 
Sue. 

"You  reckon  he  meant  what  he  said 
to-night  ?" 

"I'm  feerd  so,"  replied  the  girl.  "Y'see, 
he  says  things  when  he's — when  he's  lak 
he  was  to-night,  and  then  atterwards  he 
thinks  he's  gotter  stick  to  'em." 

"Well,"  said  Travis,  defiantly,  "I 
meant  what  I  said,  too." 

Molly  Sue  was  silent ;  indeed,  what  was 
there  to  say?  He  seemed  to  expect  an 
answer,  but  at  length  went  on, — "Yoii 
ain't  a-goin'  to  tell  me  to  quit  speakin' 
to  you,  air  you,  Molly?" 

"Oil,  no,"  began  Alolly,  quickly,— and 
then  stopped. 

"But  I'm  feerd  he'll  fuss  at  you  ef  he 
sees  us  a-speakin',  an  ef  I  come  to  see 
vou,  an — an  sich  like,"  he  finished  lame- 
Iv. 

No  answer.  Travis  slipped  his  hand 
along  the  slender  wrist  until  his  hard 
palm  closed  about  the  girl's  cold  fingers. 
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"You  see,  Molly,"  he  began  again,  "1 
jis  natcheily  cayn't  stand  hit  not  to  speak 
to  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  see  you  ef  hit 
makes  you  pa  fuss  at  you.  So  I  been  a- 
thinkin',  an'  'pears  to  me  the  best  way  to 
fix  hit  is  fer  you  an'  me  ter  git  married. 
I  got  a  raise  to-day,  an"  we  kin  stay  at 
my  dad's,  an' — an'  I'll  be  good  to  you — 
an'  I  want  you,  honey,  I  want  you!" 

Molly  Sue  hesitated,  then  suddenly  the 
Spirit  of  Coquetry  that  dwells  in  every 
woman's  heart  rose  and  spoke,  and  she 
obeyed, — but  reluctantly,  for  concealment 
of  emotion  is  not  a  part  of  Callaway 
Hill's  curriculum.  She  jerked  her  hand 
from  his  and  walked  quickly  away.  But 
Travis  was  not  to  be  put  off  thus ;  he 
sprang  to  her  side  and  caught  her  arm  in 
a  fierce  grip. 

"Molly,"  he  cried,  sharply,  "don't  you 
love  me  ?'' 

The  girl's  head  dropped,  and  she  mur- 
mured— "I — I  don't  know." 

"But,  Molly,"  expostulated  the  boy,  "I 
love  you,  an — an'  )-ou  gotter  love  me, 
Molly. — you  jes'  gotter  love  me, — you 
hyar  me?  Hit'll  kill  me  ef  you  don't. 
You  gointer  marry  me,  hain't  you, 
Molly  ?" 

The  Spirit  of  Coquetry  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  power ;  there  was  but  one  word  to 
sav,  and  Molly  Sue  said  it ;  the  word  was 
"Yaas." 

"I  got  hit  all  planned."  announced  Tra- 
vis.   "  'Tain't  no  use  fer  you  to  go  home 


an'  mebbe  git  fussed  at.  You  know  I 
got  a  cousin  livin'  jes  over  the  line  in 
South  Caroliny.  Let's  us  git  a  boss  an' 
buggy  an'  go  down  thar  right  now.  Hit 
won't  take  no  more'n  a  hour  or  two  to 
go,  an'  we  kin  git  married  to-night — wc 
don't  need  no  license  down  thar.  We  kin 
visit  Cousin  Joe's  to-morrer,  an'  then 
come  back  to  Dad's.    What  d'ye  say?" 

Molly  Sue  agreed  happily  to  the  plan. 
They  hurried  to  the  livery  stable,  found 
a  rickety  buggy  and  an  aged  mule,  and 
drove  away  into  the  warm,  white  night. 

They  would  miss  her  at  home,  Molly 
Sue  thought ;  but  Florinda  was  old 
enough  to  take  charge  now,  and  the  other 
children  could  help — oh,  they  woulsl  get 
along.  For  herself,  there  would  still  be 
work  in  the  mill ;  then  there  would  come 
the  time  when  she  must  stay  at  home  and 
care  for  the  throng  of  little  ones  which 
are  the  portion  of  every  home  among  the 
mill  hands.  Before  her  stretched  a  life 
of  toil  and  suffering,  of  bitter  poverty 
and  hopeless  ignorance.  She  saw  it  all, — 
but  the  gray  monontony  of  the  future 
was  tinged  with  the  rosy  light  of  love, 
into  which  her  soul  had  risen  on  the  rain- 
bow wings  of  romance.  And  Molly  Sue 
was  content. 

"And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant. 
And  'round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 
And   far  across  the  hills  thev   went. 
Tn  that  New  World  which  i-s  the  Old." 


HER  CHARM 

By  JOHN  M.  REGAN 

Her  eyes  are  two  violets,  glistening  with  dew. 
Her  hair  is  a  web  of  the  sun's  golden  hue, 
Her  mouth  is  of  pearl  in  the  heart  of  a  rose, 
But  God  save  the  mark,  she's  a  rietrousse  nose. 

Her  forehead  is  broad  and  a  white  satin  shade, 
Her  eyebrows  and  lashes,  bewitchingl\-  laid. 
Her  lips  are  a  model  of  Cupid's  own  bows. 
But  God  save  the  mark,  she's  a  retrousse  nose. 

l'envoi 
She  is  loved  for  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks  and  her  hair. 
For  her  mouth  and  its  smile,  and  the  clothes  she  may  wear 
But  ne'er  had  these  snared  me.  as  one  of  her  beaux — 
God  thanked  for  the  mark,  'twas  her  little  pug  nose. 


THE  MAJOR'S  NEW  YEAR 


By  GRACE  SHEETS 


HE  Major's  wife  stood  by 
the  gate-post  holdin<T  fast 
to  the  Httle  coat  of  the  boy 
she  had  set  up  on  top  of 
the  broad  post ;  her  hair 
was  parted  and  brought 
down  on  each  side  of  her  face,  tall  and 
slender,  the  silver  white 
hair  seemed  the  only 
mark  over  fifty  years  of 
time  had  left  in  her  gen- 
tle face.  She  looked  up 
lovingly  at  her  little 
grandchild,  "]\lother," 
he  called  her. 

"Do  you  hear  the 
Major,  is  he  coming?" 
she  asked.  He  put  his 
little  hand  behind  his 
ear,  bent  his  head  for- 
ward and  listened,  she 
laughed  at  this  imitation 
of  the  Major,  part  of 
the  Major's  pension 
came  for  a  slight  deaf- 
ness. 

The  boy  began  kick- 
ing his  heels  joyfully 
against  the  post. 

"Listen!"  he  cried,  "1 
hear    him,    mother,    lis- 
ten !"     Down  the     road 
there  came  the  rattle  of 
wheels  and  a  voice  sing- 
ing.       The    woman    lis- 
tened a  moment  and  her 
face     darkened,     she 
grasped  the  boy's     coat 
tighter ;  as     the     wagon 
came  nearer,  the  voice 
were  plainer. 
"Hurrah,   bovs,  hurrah! 

jubilee! 
Hurrah,  hurraJi!  for  the  fla 

free. 
So  zve  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to 

the  sea. 
While  zve  zvere  marching  through  Geor- 
gia." 


and  the  words 


We  bring  the 
that  set  \on 


The  voice  ended  in  a  hilarious  snout  as 
the  wagon  turned  a  corner  of  the  road 
and  came  in  sight.  The  Major's  wife 
pulled  the  boy  from  the  post  and  for  a 
moment  huddled  him  up  against  her 
breast,  then  she  turned  and  ran  into  the 
house. 

The  Major  came  on 
with  the  mules  attached 
"  --—  n  ^Q  ^j^g  light  spring  wag- 
on galloping  wildly,  two 
or  three  hounds  trailed 
along  in  the  dust  be- 
hind ;  he  rounded  up  by 
the  gate,  the  front 
wheels  narrowly  miss- 
ing the  horse  block,  the 
mules  stopped  at  the 
hitching-post  and  the 
IMajor  stood  up  unstead- 
ily. 

"Hi,  Kate !  Come 
out,"  he  called. 

She  had  put  the  cof- 
fee pot  on  and  was  try- 
ing to  blow  the  fire  to  a 
brisk  blaze.  She  got  up 
when  she  heard  him  call 
and  stopped  long 
enough  to  put  a  cup  of 
the  ground  coffee  in  the 
pot. 

"Stay  in  here,  little 
man,"'  she  said  to  the 
child.  "You  won't  b  e 
afraid,  will  you?  Call 
mother  when  the  cofifee 
boils.'' 

She  closed  the  door 
after  her  and  went  out.  The  Major  had 
collapsed  back  on  the  seat  and  com- 
menced   singing. 

"In  the  prison  cell  I  sit,  thinking  Mother 

dear  of  you, 
In  your  bright  and  happy  home  so  far 

azvay; 
And  the  tears  zvill  fill  my  eyes  in  spite  of 

all  that  I  can  do. 
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Though  I  try  to  cheer  my  comrades  and 
be  gay." 
He   beg-an    to   cry    niaiulling-ly,      Kate 
went  up  to  the  wagon. 

"Get  out,  Major,  can't  you  get  out? 
Here  I'll  help  you."  The  Major  stood 
up  again. 

"Hi,   Kate,   how   qire   you,   Kate?"   he 
put  his  hand  waveringly  over  his  heart. 
"Fair  Katherine,  and  most  fair! 
Will  you  vouchsafe   to   teach   a  soldier 

terms, 
Such  as  ivill  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And   plead   his   loz'c-suit    to    her   gentle 
heart?" 
The  woman's  Hp  curled  a  little,  then 
she  put  her  head  down  for  a  moment  on 
the  wagon-tire.        It  came  back  to  her 
how  proud   she  had  been  when  he  had 
first  quoted  "Harry  of  England"  to  her. 
She  held  up  her  hand.  "Come,  Major, 
get  down,"  she  said  coaxingly,  "take  my 
hand,  here,  get  down." 

He  made  an  unsteady,  ludicrous  at- 
tempt at  a  bow, 

"You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips, 
Kate,  and  they  should  sooner  persuade 
Harry  of  England,  than  a  general  peti- 
tion of  monarchs." 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently  and 
her  lips  stiffened  into  a  line.  She  gave 
an  anxious  glance  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  kitchen  window. 

"Get  down.  Major,  do  you  hear  me? 
^et  down  and  come  into  the  house,"  she 
said  sternly. 

The  Major  whimpered  at  the  tone,  put 
his  hand  in  hers  and  unsteadily  got  out 
Dver  the  wagon  wheel.  She  kept  hold  of 
lis  hand  and  half  led,  half  dragged  him 
.nto  the  house,  glancing  anxiously  again 
ind  again  at  the  kitchen  window. 

"If  only  the  child  does  not  see  him," 
5he  kept  repeating  to  herself. 

She  got  him  into  the  front  room  and 
le  stumbled  into  a  chair.  She  closed  the 
door  carefully  and  went  back  into  the 
Kitchen.  The  boy  stood  on  a  chair  stir- 
ring the  pot  of  strong  coffee,  he  looked 
up  brightly  as  she  entered. 

"It  boiled  while  you  were  gone,  moth- 
er, so  I  stirred  it  like  you  do." 

She  put  her  arms  tenderly  around  him. 
"Where's  the  Major?"  he  asked  look- 
ing up  in  her  face,     "Has  he  come  in. 


couldn't  I  go  help  him  put  the  mules  up? 
you  promised,  mother." 

She  looked  out  of  the  window  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  was  hard  to  look  down  at  the 
trustful  innocent  little  face. 

"The  Major's  sick,"  she  said  slowly, 
"You  mustn't  bother  him.  Promise  you 
won't  go  into  his  room,  Francis." 

The  boy  nodded,  he  had  made  many 
of  those  promises  before.  He  got  down 
off  the  chair.  "Is  he  sick  this  way,  moth- 
er?" He  walked  unsteadily  in  imitation 
of  the  Major  in  a  zigzag  across  the  Hoor. 
She  caught  him  up  with  a  cry. 

"No,  no.  Francis,  you  mustn't  do  that, 
that  was  wrong.  You  will  not  do  it 
again  ?" 

Siie  put  him  down  and  poured  part  of 
the  coffee  into  a  bowl  and  went  into  the 
front  room  ;  the  Major's  head  had  fallen 
forward  and  he  leaned  over  the  side  of 
the  chair.  She  held  up  his  head  and  put 
the  bowl  to  his  lips.  He  drank  the  coffee 
mechanically ;  when  he  had  finished  and 
she  took  away  her  supporting  hand,  his 
head  fell  forward  again. 

She  went  out  to  the  barn,  fed,  and  put 
the  mules  away  for  the  night.  Coming 
back  to  the  house,  she  stood  for  a  while 
on  the  porch,  a  tumult  fighting  in  her 
heart.  She  had  fought  the  same  battle 
again  and  again  liefore,  but  always  put  it 
dowm  with  a  hope  for  the  future ;  but  to- 
night the  battle  was  not  so  easily  won  ; 
always  there  came  before  her  eyes  the 
figure  of  the  little  boy  in  his  staggering 
zigzag  across  the  kitchen  floor,  she  put 
her  hand  across  her  eyes  to  hide  the 
sight. 

She  went  into  the  house  and  put  their 
supper  on  the  table. 

"Won't  the  Major  come  to  supper?" 
the  boy  asked  wistfully,  when  he  saw 
her  put  but  two  plates  on  the  table.  She 
shook  her  head,  "Not  now,  Francis,  he 
isn't  hungry." 

They  ate  silently,  the  woman  deep  in 
her  thoughts,  the  boy  through  some  sub- 
tle sympathy ;  he  had  known  many  such 
nights  as  this  before. 

She  cleared  away  the  dishes  and  put 
the  boy  to  bed,  then  went  into  the  front 
room.  The  Major  had  stumbled  away  to 
bed. 

She  sat  down  at  the  little  table  bv  the 


Her  lips  trembled  and  she  hesUafed  a   moment  before  she  added:  '■Your  Orderly  has  been 
faithful   and   guarded   your   tent   zcell  this  far,  shall  I  send  him  zfith  you  to-mght? 


window   and   putting   her   head    on   her 
arms  sat  there  all  night. 

In  the  morning  the  Major  was  himself 
again.  He  came'into  the  kitchen  with  his 
fine  old  head  with  its  tinge  of  white  held 


high,  trying  to  bravely  face  the  weary 
eyes' of  the  woman.  He  went  over  to 
where  she  was  by  the  stove  and  put  his 
arm  across  her  shoulders.  She  made  no 
response  to  the   caress,  but  turned   and 
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went  out  on  the  porch,  the  Major  with  a 
half  sigh,  followed  her.  She  stood  for  a 
while  with  her  head  leaning  against  the 
post;  it  throbbed  and  ached  from  her 
long  night's  vigil  and  her  eyes  felt  as 
heavy  and  dull  as  her  heart. 

"Major,"  she  said  finally,  there  was  a 
world  of  meaniirfg-  in  the  word.   The  Ma- 
jor hung  his  head  contritely  at  the  tone. 
"Yes,  I  know,  Kate," — after  a  pause — 
"Did  the  boy  see?" 

She  shook  her  head  wearily.  "I  don't 
know.  What  does  it  matter  for  one 
time?  think  of  the  times  he  has  seen  vou. 
You  are  an  old  man.  Major,  a  man  who 
hjts  defended  his  country  and  been  hon- 
ored by  it ;  an  upright  man  in  everything 
but  this ;  one  that  the  boy  could  be  proud 
of  in  everything  but  this." 

The  Major's  proud  old  head  lowered. 
"It's  the  rheumatism,  you  know  it, 
Kate,"  he  said  a  little  pleadingly.  "It's 
from  that  bullet  I  got  at  Shiloh.  You've 
never  had  the  rheumatism,  Kate,  vou 
don't  know  how  it  takes  a  man  ofif  his 
feet." 

He  came  a  little  nearer  and  went  on 
persuasively. 

"When  it  sets  in  this  right  leg.  it's  like 
the  night  at  Shiloh.  It  seems  like  I  can 
feel  the  bullet  tearing  its  way  through. 
You  oughtn't  to  condemn  a  man  for  get- 
ting relief  from  a  pain  like  that." 

She  turned  her  head,  and  in  spite  of 
herself,  a  little  amused  look  crept  into 
her  eyes. 

"You  never  seem  to  feel  that  bullet  so 
vividly  onlv  on  pension  days.  Major. 
Don't  the  rheumatism  set  in  only  on  the 
days  you  go  to  town?" 

"Now,  Kate,"  he  began  expostulat- 
ingly. 

Her  face  darkened  and  she  turned  her 
head  away. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  "It's  only  the  hab- 
it, the  love  for  drink,  that  I  have  fought 
and  prayed  against  for  nearly  thirty 
years ;  but  it's  all  of  no  use  and  now  it's 
at  an  end." 

She  turned  and  held  out  her  hands. 
"Think  what  I  have  given  up  to  try  and 
win  this  fight,  home  and  friends  and  ev- 
erything that  I  held  dear,  but  you.  Ma- 
jor. We  made  exiles  of  ourselves  and 
came  here  to  a  new  country  that  vou 


might  have  a  chance  to  free  yourself 
from  the  old  associates  and  begin  again, 
but  it's  of  no  use." 

,"Now.   Kate—"  he  began  again,  but 
she  went  on. 

"When  you  used  to  wish  for  a  son,  I 
was  glad  our  only  child  was  a  girl,  for 
fear  the  boy  would  inherit  the  taste  of  the 
father,  and  when  our  daughter  married 
and  went  away,  I  was  glad  that  then 
there  w^ould  be  no  one  here  but  me  to  see 
your  humiliation.  Then  when  she  died 
and  her  boy  came  to  us  I  thought  that 
surely  now  your  love  for  the  child  would 
change  you  ;  you,  an  old  man.  who  knew 
and  acknowledged  the  evil  it  had  been  to 
you.  But  your  love  for  the  child  was 
like  your  love  for  your  wife  and  your 
daughter,  and  even  your  good  name,  it 
was  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  in  your  love  for  drink." 

The  Major  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
"Kate,  Kate,"  he  cried.  "Yes,"  she  said 
bitterly,  "it's  the  truth  and  it  hurts.  But 
it's  all  at  an  end  now  ;  what  I  do  now 
must  be  for  the  child's  sake.  If  you 
could  see  him.  Major,  when  I  shut  him 
away  from  you,  sympathizing  and  feel- 
ing sorry  for  you  in  his  little  heart,  stag- 
gering unsteadily  in  imitation  of  you 
across  the  floor  and  asking  if  you  are 
sick  'like  that?'  "  She  put  her  head  on  her 
arm,  crying  softly.  After  a  while,  she 
raised  her  head. 

"He  believes  in  you,  you  are  every- 
thing that  is  good  to  him.  Could  I  take 
him  and  tell  him  what  you  really  are? 
Even  now  he  imitates  you  in  everything  in 
his  childish  way ;  and  after  a  while,  as  he 
grows  older  and  the  love  and  friendship 
between  you  two  grows  stronger,  sup- 
pose he  should  follow  you  and  by  exam- 
ple make  of  his  life  what  you  have  made 
of  yours  ?  So  it's  for  you  to  decide.  Ma- 
jor, between  the  child  and  the  liquor. 
I'm  an  old  woman  to  give  up  my  home 
and  face  the  world  alone,  but  if  you  de- 
cide for  the  drink,  I'll  take  the  child  and 
go.  and  if  you  follow  and  find  me,  I'll 
hide  again.  I  could  not  face  his  mother 
in  Heaven  nor  the  Master  if  I  let  my  love 
for  my  home  and  my  comfort  stand  be- 
tween me  and  my  duty  to  the  child." 

There  were  tears  on  her  cheeks,  but 
she  held  her  head  up  determinedly. 
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The  Major  stood  with  his  head  bent.  "I 
know  what  you  say  is  true,  Kate,  and  1 
know  that  you  mean  it.  I'm  an  old  man 
as  you  say,  and  it's  hard  to  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks ;  but  give  me  till  New 
Years,  Kate ;  that'll  be  the  test.  I  give 
you  my  word,  I'll  try." 

He  turned  and  went  into  the  room 
where  the  child  lay  sleeping,  his  little  rosy 
face  pressed  against  the  pillow. 

The  Major  stood  and  looked  at  him, 
there  was  much  in  the  faces  alike.  When 
he  took  him  proudly  on  some  of  his  trips 
to  the  county-seat,  the  men  often  re- 
marked how  much  the  boy  was  like  his 
grandfather.  He  threw  out  one  sturdy 
little  sunbrowned  hand  across  the  pillow, 
the  Major  stooped  and  put  his  lips  soft- 
ly to  his  forehead.  "Could  he  give  him 
up?"  he  thought.  "Why  the  child  was 
like  a  breath  of  fresh  life  to  him." 

That  Kate  would  keep  her  word  he 
fully  believed ;  he  knew  her  strength  of 
will  and  character ;  as  he  stood  there,  it 
came  back  to  him  how  bravely  she  had 
given  up  the  old  home  for  his  sake  ;  how 
loyal  and  uncomplaining  she  had  been  in 
their  early  struggle  in  this  new  country 
and  he  knew  how  low  he  might  have  sunk 
but  for  her  upholding  hand.  She  had 
done  all  this  because  she  believed  her  first 
duty  was  for  him,  but  now  another  duty 
claimed  her,  and  he  knew  she  would 
follow  it  through  whatever  hardships  it 
might  present. 

A  wave  of  tenderness  and  remorse 
went  over  his  heart ;  he  went  back  into 
the  kitchen. 

"Kate,"  he  said,  she  was  mixing  some 
biscuit  dough  and  stopped  to  look  up. 
"I've  made  up  my  mind,  not  only  for  the 
boy  but  for  you.  Give  me  till  New 
Years,  New  Year's  Eve  will  be  the  test, 
I  get  my  pension  money  then."  He  be- 
gan laughing  a  little — "Forgive  me,  Kate, 
Kate,  I  can't  help  it.  I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  disappointment  there'll  be  over 
to  the  county-seat.  It'll  be  the  first  New 
Years'  Eve  in  thirty  years  that  'The 
Major'  hasn't  been  on  a  glorious  drunk." 
She  cut  her  biscuit  dough  happily, 
somehow  the  words  sounded  good  to  her, 
"It'll  be  the  first  N(  w  Year's  Eve  in 
thirty  vears  that  the  INTaior  hasn't  lieen 
on  a'  glorious  drunk."     She  kept  repeat- 


ing them  to  herself;  the  crudity  of  the 
words  she  did  not  feel. 

She  waked  the  boy  with  a  kiss  and 
helped  him  to  dress,  then  she  put  the  hot 
biscuits  and  the  rest  of  the  breakfast 
on  the  table  and  called  the  Major. 

"Hi !  Major,"  the  boy  called  as  he  came 
to  the  door,  and  saluted  with  his  hand 
to  his  forehead.  The  Major  saluted  in 
return  and  took  him  up  in  his  arms. 

"How  are  you.  Corporal?  I'm  going 
to  make  you  my  Orderly  this  morning." 

"Is  it  a  promotion?"  the  boy  cried  de- 
lightedly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Major,  "now  you  have 
charge  of  my  tent  and  the  Major,  too. 
You  must  see  that  nothing  comes  into 
the  tent  but  what  belongs  there." 

The  boy  saluted  again.  "What  shall 
I  keep  out.  Major,  tell  me  some  of  the 
things  to  keep  out?'' 

The  Major  put  his  hand  into  his  pock- 
et. "This,"  he  said,  and  pulled  out  an 
old  army  canteen.  "Take  it.  Orderly,  it 
.  has  no  right  now  in  the  Major's  tent.  It's 
been  there  for  nearly  forty  years,  but 
it's  no  right  there  longer.  If  you  guard 
it  faithfully,  and  don't  let  the  enemy  take 
it  until  after  the  New  Years,  you'll  have 
been  a  brave  soldier  and  ready  for  an- 
other promotion." 

"A  brave  soldier's  one  like  you,  Ma- 
jor, isn't  he?  one  who  never  gives  in  to 
the  enemv?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Major  and  added  to 
himself.  "Who  never  gave  in  to  any 
enemv  but  one." 

The  time  slipped  along  and  the  day 
before  New  Years  came.  In  the  after- 
uoon  the  Major  hitched  up  the  mules  and 
came  back  to  the  house.  Kate  watched 
him  wistfully  and  anxiouslv,  as  he  came 
up  on  the  porch,  she  put  her  hand  lov- 
ingly on  his  arm,  he  stopped  on  the  step 
and  looked  up  at   her. 

"You've  made  a  brave  fight  this  far, 
]\Tajor,  fight  your  last  battle  and  win  to- 
night.'' Her  lips  trembled  and  she  hesi- 
tated a  moment  before  sh?  added :  "Your 
Orderly  has  been  faithful  and  guarded 
vour  tent  well  this  far ;  shall  I  send  him 
with  vou  to-night?" 

He  knew  v/hat  it  meant  for  her  to  say 
that,  how  much  faith  she  must  have  in 
his  effort.     If  he  withstood  the  tempta- 
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tion  they  both  knew  he  was  going  into, 
it  was  safe  for  the  child,  but  if  not — why 
it  might  mean  injury  or  death  on  the  wild 
ride  home. 

He  stood  silently  a  moment  then  he 
straightened   his   shoulders. 

"Send  my  Orderly  along,  for  if  I  need 
him,  he'll  prove  a  brave  soldier." 

She  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 
Her  hands  trembled  and  she  could  hardly 
see  to  fasten  the  child's  coat,  she  felt 
something  hard  in  the  pocket. 

"What  is  this?''  she  asked. 

"It's  the  canteen,  mother,  I  have  to 
take  it  if  I  go ;  for  to-night's  New  Year's 
Eve  and  the  Major  said  if  I  guarded  it 
carefully  and  didn't  let  the  enemy  take  it 
then  I'd  be  a  brave  soldier  and  ready 
for  promotion." 

For  a  moment  her  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still — if  the  Major  should  know  he 
had  it  W'ith  him — the  canteen  he  had 
drunk  from  all  these  years ! 

"Couldn't  you  leave  it  with  mother?" 
she  asked.  Her  voice  sounded  dry  and 
harsh. 

He  straightened  his  shoulders  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Major. 

"No,  a  brave  soldier  always  guards 
his  things  himself,  mother." 

"Be  a  brave  soldier  then  and  guard  it 
bravely.  God  be  with  you  that  he  help 
you  keep  the  enemy  away." 

"Amen,"  said  the  Major  from  the  door. 
"He  had  heard  then  and  knew,"  she 
thought ;  she  kissed  them  both  and  went 
with  them  to  the  wagon.  After  they  had 
gone  she  came  back  to  the  house  and  sat 


down  at  the  little  table  where  she  had 
sat  that  night  three  months  before.  She 
tried  not  to  think,  but  prayed  hopefully. 
Late  in  the  night  she  heard  the  distant 
rattle  of  the  wagon  and  sat  silently  wait- 
ing ;  it  seemed  years  before  she  heard  the^ 
wagon  stop  and  she  heard  the  steps  on 
the  porch.  The  door  opened  and  the 
Major  lead  the  boy  into  the  room.  The 
light  blinded  him  for  a  moment,  coming 
out  of  the  dark,  then  he  saw  her  sitting 
by  the  table.  He  ran  and  threw  his  arms 
around  her  neck,  then  he  pulled  the  can- 
teen from  his  pocket. 

"See,  mother,  I  guarded  it,  guarded  it 
bravely."  He  slipped  down  off  her  lap 
and  saluted.  "Now,  Major,  please,  may 
I  have  my  promotion  ?" 

Kate  stood  up  trembling  and  looked 
from  the  straight  little  soldierly  figure 
standing  at  "attention"  to  the  other  sol- 
aier  who  had  fought  his  hardest  battle 
that  day.  The  Major  placed  his  hand  on 
the  boy's  head. 

"Yes,  Lieutenant,  you've  made  a  brave 
fight  and  safely  guarded  your  tent  and 
saved  the  Major.  The  New  Year's  day 
is  past,  Kate,  hear  the  clock  is  striking 
twelve,  and  I've  won  the  battle  and  con- 
quered the  enemy.  Once  the  temptation 
came  to  me  and  I  asked  him  for  the  can- 
teen. He  looked  up  and  asked,  'Are  you 
the  enemy?'  and  I  thought  of  your  faith 
and  the  bov,  and  I  said,  'Yes.'  He  fold- 
ed his  little  arms  across  his  chest  and 
said,  ']\lajor,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  must  guard 
it.  guard  it  safelv.'  " 


When   we  defy   God  and   deify  gokl  we  are  facing  the  only  "yellow  peril." 

The  one  who  is  given  to  nagging  should  be  compelled  to  hasten  through  life 
with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse. 

Whether  at  home  or  in  Rome  do  not* as  Romes  does,  but  as  right  requires. 

When  the  energies  are  aimlessly  diffused,  the  path  of  life  is  hopelessly  con- 
fused. 


Dissipation  always  spells  disappointment  and  desj)air. 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD 


By  BERTHA  E.  ENDERLE 


IIROBABLY  no  actor  on  the 
English-speaking  stage 
has  had  a  greater  variety 
of  criticism  than  Richard 
Mansfield,  nor  is  more  in- 
dififerent  to  it ;  for,  like 
all  true  workers,  he  believes  that  work 
well  done  is  its  own  reward.  "Love  your 
work,  then  you  will  do  it  well,"  is  his 
motto. 

Born  in  Heligoland,  a  possession     of 
Great  Britain  in  the  North  Sea,  in  1857, 
his  nature,  like  the  land  of  his  birth,  was 
unshakeable.       His  mother,  from  whom 
he  inherited  his  great 
talent   for   the   stage, 
was    Emma    Ruders- 
dorfif,   the    celebrated 
opera  singer.  To  her, 
and  to  his  teachers  as 
well,  the  education  of 
the   young     Richard, 
presented    a  problem 
almost   without    solu- 
tion, as  they  failed  to 
see  in  the     peculiari- 
ties    of     his     nature 
which   early   asserted 
themselves,  the  man- 
ifestations  of  genius. 
"Clever     but     im- 
possible,"    was      the 
verdict  of     tutors  as, 
one  by  one,  they    re- 
signed   their    charge. 
"He     will     never  be 
educated,"     was     the 
final  decision  of     his 
instructors,      but      in 
spite  of  these  predic- 
tions,   Mr.    Mansfield 
has  become     a     man 
of  many  accomplish- 
ments    and     much 
learning. 

At  the  age  of  ten, 
he  was  placed  in  a 
school  in  Germany, 
where  his  artistic 
tastes  led  to  his 
painting  the  door  of 
his    room    a      bright 


green.  Proud  of  this  accomplishment, 
he  signed  his  name  to  it  and  reaped 
a  fitting  reward.  His  education  seem- 
ed to  be  obtained  largely  by  ab- 
sorption, as  he  traveled  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  the  greater  pan  ot 
his  boyhood.  In  Italy,  he  added  to  his 
store  of  learning,  some  knowledge  of 
painting;  some  musical  technique  in 
Germany ;  and  in  England,  a  love  for 
and  understanding  of  Shakespeare.  At 
Derby,  he  played  Shylock  at  a  class-day 
exhibition.  The  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  an 
interest^  observer,  said  of  the  perform- 
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Richard  Mansfield  as  "Napoleon." 

ance:  "God  forbid  that  I  should  urge 
you  to  become  an  actor,  but  if  you  did, 
you  would  be  a  great  one." 

In  1869,  his  mother  came  to  this  coun- 
try, becoming  a  vocal  teacher  of  some 
note  in  Boston ;  Richard,  who  was  then 
studying  in  Switzerland,  was  sent  for. 
Having  considerable  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages,  he  obtained  a  position 
with  Jordan,  Marsh  and  Company,  as 
translator,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  week,  but  disliking  commercial 
life,  he  soon  gave  it  up  for  journalism. 
As  dramatic  critic,  his  severity  to  players 
earned  for  him  the  title,  "The  merciless." 
He  resigned  this  position  because  the 


owner  of  the  newspaper  desired  a  favor 
able  opinion  of  an  actor  whom  Mans 
field  considered  unworthy. 

In  1875,  he  returned  to  England 
where  he  obtained  a  scant  living  as  ; 
painter.  "For  seven  years,"  he  said,  " 
starved.  Yes,  literally  and  actualh 
starved.  You  may  not  believe  it,  bu 
it's  true."  When  the  days  were  darkest 
a  hot  potato  served  a  double  purpose 
first,  warming  his  hands;  then,  staying 
his  stomach.  Such  hardships  as  thes( 
have  given  the  real  Mansfield  a  ran 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  suffer 
ing,  for  which  few  give  hirn  credit.  Ar 
illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Gusta^ 
Kobbe. 

When  calling  a  messenger  boy,  one 
rainy  day,  a  ragged  urchin  with  holes  ir 
his  shoes  responded.  After  looking  hin 
over,  ^Ir.  Mansfield,  without  a  word 
went  down  on  his  knees  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  boy's  feet.  While  he 
despatched  a  hotel  boy  to  buy  a  pair  oi 
rubber  boots,  the  great  actor  entertained 
the  child  with  stories  and  fed  him  witli 
hot  soup.  Afterward,  protected  against 
the  weather,  the  astonished  and  grateful 
messenger  went  on  his  errand. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  musician,  Mans- 
field was  engaged  to  jjlay  an  evening  in 
St.  George's  hall,  but  lost  the  engage- 
ment because  weakness  rendered  iiim 
unable  to  sit  up  straight  on  the  piano 
stool.  Later,  he  became  an  actor  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  1882,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  American  Stage  in  "Les  Man- 
teaux  Noirs,"  at  the  old  "Standard 
Theater"  in  New  York,  and  also  ap- 
peared as  "Nick  Vedder"  in  "Rip  Van 
Winkle."  He  came  to  the  stage  without 
a  friend  and  though  his  acting  was 
"clean-cut  and  virile,"  his  earliest  en- 
gagements left  him  no  testimonials  of 
his  merits.  In  1883,  he  was  engaged  for 
a  minor  role,  in  "A  Parisian  Romance." 
W'hile  waiting  for  rehearsals,  he  played 
in  Baltimore,  as  "Lord  Chancellor"  in 
"lolanthe."  While  dancing,  he  sprained 
his  ankle  but  finished  the  performance 
and  took  the  train  to  New  York  that 
night,  only  reaching  his  boarding-house 
to  fall  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor,    The  next 
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ichard    Mansfield    and    Beatrice  Cameron    in 
"Anns  and  the  Man." 

lorning  at  ten,  however,  he  was  found 
t  a  rehearsal  for  "A  Parisian  Ro- 
lance." 

J.  H.  Stoddard,  who  was  cast  for  the 
ole  of  the  "Baron  Chevrial,"  decUned 
he  part,  saying-  he  saw  nothing  in  it. 
Phe  face  of  the  young  Mansfield  kindled 
vith  delight  as  he  begged  permission 
o  act  the  part.  "I  see  something  in  it," 
le  said.     "Let  me  take  it." 

"You  may  try,"  said  Palmer,  and  he 
lid.  More  than  that,  his  success  was 
complete  and  instantaneous.  From  an 
unknown  actor,  he  fairly  burst  upon 
New  York  as  a  star  of  unusual  power 
and  brilliancy.  Had  it  been  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  newspapers  would  have  de- 
voted pages  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  the  actor  newly  risen  to  dis- 
tinction, but  to  become  famous  in  one 
night  w^as  evidently  considered  less  of  an 
event  then  than  now. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  January  ii, 
1883,  reads  as  follows:  "The  acting  of 
Mr."  Mansfield  in  the  senile  roue  and  de- 
bauched reprobate  carri,ed  the  play  last 
night   and    made    for   the    actor   an   in- 


stantaneous reputation.  Mr.  Mansfield 
had  three  recalls  after  the  death  scene 
and  tumults  of  acclamation." 

The  Herald  gives  this  account:  "Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  as  the  "Baron  Chev- 
rial" obtained  an  immense  success.  We 
cannot  commend  too  highly  the  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Mansfield  builds  this  part,  the 
infinity  of  fine  touches,  the  mastery  of 
the  French  art  of  composition." 

In  1886,  Mansfield  produced  "Prince 
Karl,"  with  Beatrice  Cameron  as  lead- 
ing lady.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
her  acting,  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
her  society  as  leading  lady,  soon  deepen- 
ed into  something  stronger  and  he  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife.  His  -deep  affection 
for  her  and  for  their  son,  George  Gibbs 
ISIansfield,  is  shown  in  many  ways,  most 
especiallv  perhaps,  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  handsome  house  on  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York.  After  the  birth  of  their 
child,  ^Irs.  Mansfield  retired  from  the 
stage,  only  appearing  upon  the  urgent 
request  of  her  husband  and  friends,  for 
one  night,  in  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  dur- 
ing the  second  Cyrano  season. 


Richard    Mansfield    iv-    a  "Faristau    Romance." 
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Richard  Mansfield  as  "Don  Juan." 

In  1887,  "Dr.  Jek}'!  and  Mr.  Hyde," 
was  first  produced;  in  1889,  "Richard 
III";  in  1890,  "Beau  Brumniel,"  one  of 
his  best  and  most  popular  plays. 

A  pretty  little  story  is  told  of  the 
great  actor  in  connection  with  this  play. 
In  "Richard  III,"  the  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  taken  by  a  little  f^irl.  Dur- 
ing the  engagement,  she  was  taken  sick, 
and  Mr,  Mansfield,  with  the  kindness 
said  by  those  who  know  him  best  to  be 
characteristic  of  him,  paid  not  only  her's 
but  her  mother's  bills  at  the  hospital  and 
made  her  daily  visits.  It  was  the  child's 
intense  desire  to  see  him  in  "Beau  Brum- 


mel,"  and  Mansfield  promised  her  she 
should.  But  as  she  continued  to  grow 
worse,  the  child  awoke  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  her  case,  and  said:  "I'm  afraid 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  "Beau  Brummel." 
On  his  next  visit,  Mansfield,  throwing 
off  his  long  outer  coat,  appeared  in  all 
the  finery  of  the  exquisite  and  historic 
hero.  To  the  intense  delight  of  the 
child,  and  with  his  utmost  skill,  he  por- 
trayed the  principal  parts  of  the  play. 
This  tenderness  to  children  is  a  part  of 
the  man.     To  him,  they  are  irresistible. 

Since  that  time,  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  his  plays  have  proven  Mr.  Mans- 
field to  be  an  accomplished  and  versatile 
actor;  nor  is  this  all.  As'  an  artist  of 
"make-up,"  he  is  probably  without  an 
equal,  and  he  ranks  with  the  best  as  a 
stage  producer.  Among  his  most  nota- 
ble plays  are :  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
"The  First  Violin,"  "Monsieur  Beau- 
caire,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Old  Heidel- 
berg," "Ivan  the  Terrible,"  and  "The 
Misanthrope," 

Mansfield  makes  no  lover ;  his  wonder- 
ful abilities  as  an  actor,  fall  far  short  in 
sentimental  scenes ;  many  criticise  his 
elocution,  but  all  agree  that :  "There  is 
one  thing  always  to  be  said  for  Mr. 
Mansfield,  whether  we  think  his  Brutus 
good  or  bad,  or  his  Karl  Heins,  interest- 
ing or  dull,  and  that  is  he  applies  artistic 
judgment  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
presents  any  of  his  plays." 

Mr.  Mansfield  has  his  company  re- 
duced to  a  system  and  each  member  of 
it  has  to  work  hard  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  he  re- 
quires, but  the  head  sets  for  his  subordi- 
nates an  example  of  tireless  energy  and 
indefatigable  labor  as  he  is  the  first  to 
enter  and  the  last  to  leave  the  theater. 

Aside  from  his  success  as  an  actor, 
which  came  to  bin.  early  in  life,  Mans- 
field has  many  other  accomplishments ; 
he  sings,  plays  the  piano  and  violin,  and 
has  composed  a  small  volume  of  songs 
entitled,  "One  Evening,  being  an  En- 
tertainment of  Songs  Both  Grave  and 
Gay" ;  he  is  a  fine  linguist,  speaking 
French,  German  and  Italian ;  while 
among  the  products  of  his  pen  are  a 
book  and  three  plays. 
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?IAD  followed  newspaper 
reporting  for  a  number 
of  years  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and 
often  being  detailed  on 
railroad  "stories,"  I  found 
them  difficult  to  write,  owing  to  my  ig- 
norance of  railroad  technicalities  and  the 
practical  work  in  that  line.  I  had  ac- 
cordingly made  up  my  mind  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  engage  in  "real"  railroad- 
mg  and  acquire  enough  actual  experience 
m  the  business  to  enable  me  to  write  up 
an  ordinary  wreck,  without  mixing  the 
drawheads  with  the  "switch  lists,"  or  a 
hose  coupling  with  a  train  order,  as  1 
had  often  done,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  my  railroad  friends. 

Recently  I  had  been  employed  on  a 
Nevada  daily  and  through  the  chief  train 
dispatcher  on  the  Fresh  Water  division 
of  the  P.  S.,  I  learned  that* the  road  was 
short  of  trainmen.  Here  was  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  next  time  I  met  Mr.  Jay, 
the  chief  dispatcher,  with  whom  I  had 
become  quite  friendly.  I  asked  him  to 
get  employment  for  me  on  the  road.  He 
informed  me  that  if  I  could  pass  the  phy- 
sical examination  I  could  probably  go  to 
work  as  a  freight  brakeman.  He  advised 
me  to  call  on  S.  Behrman,  assistant  su- 
perintendent on  his  division,  for  further 
information. 

On  mv  first  opportunity  I  called  at  the 
assistant  superintendent's  office  at 
Flames,  the  division  terminal,  was  ex- 
amined, had  a  metal  badge,  a  switch  key, 
book  of  rules  and  a  time  card  given  me, 
was  ordered  to  report  to  the  yard  master 
at  Muccawin  as  a  full-fledged  railroad 
brakeman,  and  given  strict  charge  to 
forever  walk,  talk  and  act  as  such. 

I  reported  at  IMuccawin  and  the  yard- 
master  wrote  my  name  on  a  small  card 
and  placed  it  on  a  board  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  line  of  similar  cards.  He  then 
informed  me  that  I  was  "twenty-six 
times  out,  on  the  slow-board,"  and  that 


the  call  boy  would  call  me  when  I  was 
needed. 

Every  day,  for  twenty-one  consecutive 
days,  found  me  sitting  in  front  of  my  ho- 
tel anxiously  awaiting  the  approacli  of 
that  call  boy.  1  did  not  dare  leave  the 
hotel,  night  nor  day  ;  fearing  he  might 
come  for  me  and  I  would  thus  miss  a 
call,  which  I  thought  would  put  me  upon 
the  "blacl;  list." 

For  twenty-one  days  I  sat  and  listened 
to  other  occupants  of  the  "slow  board" 
"pull  out  drawheads,"  "chain  up,"  "make 
drops,"  "switch  Buck  Spur,"  "dead-head 
to  Flames,"  "run  by  orders,"  "overlook 
his  mit,"  etc.,  etc.,  until  I  was  nearly  wild 
to  make  a  trip  and  see  what  sonre  of 
those  terms  meant.  I  was  too  much 
ashamed  of  my  greenness  to  ask  and 
neither  my  book  of  rules  nor  time  card 
told  me  anything  about  them. 

At  last  my  opportunity  came.  A  small 
circus  stopped  at  the  town  and  while  I 
stood  watching  the  parade  "Sandy"  Jen- 
kins came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  "go  out."  He  explained  that  he  was 
just  called  to  go  east* on  Extra  1744.  but 
wanted  to  "lay  over  and  take  his  girl  to 
the  show." 

The  trip  to  Linear  was  without  incident 
and  practically  all  I  had  to  do  was  "hold 
down"  the  fireman's  seat  on  the  engine. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  arrived  in  Linear 
at  about  7  o'clock  that  evening  I  was 
nearly  "all  in"  from  the  shaking  and 
pounding  of  old  engine  1744.  As  soon 
as  T  had  eaten  supper  I  sought  my  bunk 
in  the  caboose,  and.  as  Foxy  Grandpa, 
my  conductor,  said  that  we  would  "have 
all  night  in  the  hay,  as  there  was  nuthin' 
comin',"  I  prepared  for  a  good  night's 
rest.  Foxy  Grandpa  and  Gloomy  Gus, 
the  rear  brakeman,  went  out  to  "see  the 
town." 

just  as  I  was  dreaming  of  making  a 
record  run  on  the  general  manager's 
special,  I  was  rudely  awakened  by  the 
call  boy  shouting  in  my  ear,  "Twelve- 
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fifty,  west."  I  said  I  didn't  care,  and 
turned  over  to  take  a  fresh  start.  He 
continued  shaking  me,  however,  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  awakening 
me,  when  he  placed  his  mouth  close  to 
my  ear  and  said,  "Look  out  for  yourself 
to-night,  brother ;  the  'captain'  and  the 
'hind  shack'  have  both  got  their  tonnage.'' 

I  hastily  dressed,  grabbed  my  lanterns, 
and  rushed  over  to  the  hotel,  bolted  a 
sandwich,  gulped  down  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  and  suddenly  remembered  that  I 
did  not  know  where  my  train  was.  Luck- 
ily I  remembered  the  number  of  our  ca- 
boose. I  found  it  away  at  the  east  end  of 
the  yard,  attached  to  a  long  string  of  cars 
which  I  reasoned  must  be  the  train  we 
were  to  take  out.  I  followed  along  this 
string  of  cars,  pondering  on  the  words 
the  call  boy  had  spoken  in  my  ear,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  make  out 
what  he  had  meant.  "Look  out  for  your- 
self to-night,  brother;  the  'captain'  and 
the  'hind  shack'  have  both  got  their  ton- 
nage." That  it  was  a  warning  I  was 
certain  ;  but  against  what  ? 

After  traversing  the  length  of  58  cars, 
I  finally  found  engine  1748  attached  to 
the  west  end  of  the  string  and  asked  the 
fireman  what  time  we  were  called  for. 
He  replied,  "Twelve-fifty." 

Soon  the  engineer  came  along,  study- 
ing a  handful  of  orders  by  the  flickering 
light  of  his  torch.  "Looks  like  we  ought 
to  make  Scrap  Hill  for  the  circus  train," 
said  he,  climbing  upon  his  engine. 

A  little  later  T  saw  a  lantern  swing  in 
a  peculiar  way  near  where  the  caboose 
was.  The  fireman  saw  it  and  called  out, 
"High  ball."  The  engineer  responded 
with  a  "toot,  toot,"  from  his  whistle,  and 
with  many  snorts,  groans,  creaks  and 
some  "squealing"  brake  shoes,  our  hoo- 
doo trip  was  commenced. 

.\s  soon  as  the  train  began  to  move  I 
climbed  upon  the  engine  and  immediately 
went  over  to  the  engineer  and  told  him 
that  I  was  on  my  maiden  trip  and  asked 
him  to  coach  me ;  that  I  was  willing  and 
would  do  anything  he  told  me  to  do. 

"I  see  that,"  said  he. 

"What,"  I  asked. 

"Don't  you  hear  them  brakes  squealing 
back  there?" 


"Is  that  what  it  is,"  said  I,  and  turning 
back,  clambered  over  the  tender  and  up 
on  to  the  train.  Two  or  three  cars  back 
I  found  a  brake  set  pretty  snugly.  After 
some  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  releasing 
it  when  all  "squealing"  ceased.  The 
engineer  responded  with  a  low  "toot, 
toot,"  and  I  picked  my  way  charily  over 
the  now  fiercely-  rocking  cars  back'to  the 
engine. 

The  engineer,  whom  I  will  call  Mr. 
Black,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fel- 
lows who  pulled  throttles  on  that  division. 

We  rattled  along  at  a  good  pace  past 
several  stations  until  finally  the  sema- 
phore at  Wewebaw  showed  red.  As 
there  is  a  tank  at  this  station,  Mr.  Black 
said  we  would  take  water  there,  and  ac- 
cordinglv  stopped  his  train  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward  of  the  tank.  Un- 
der his  direction  I  cut  off  the  engine  and 
he  ran  down  to  the  tank,  replenished  his 
water  supply,  pulled  back  and  I  coupled 
the  engine  to  the  train.  The  engineer 
climbed  down  with  his  oil  can  and  torch. 
As  soon  as  I  came  near  him  he  said, 
"Wonder  what's  the  matter  back  there?" 

"Say,  Mr.  Black,"  said  I,^  "tell  me 
something,  will  you  ?  When  the  call  boy 
awakened  me  in  Linear,  die  said,  'The 
captain'  and  'hind  shack'  have  both  got 
their  tonnage,'  what  did  he  mean?" 

"I  thought  so,"  he  exclaimed.  "Now, 
see  here;  they've  got  the  board  on  us 
here ;  that  means  orders.  You  hustle  back 
to  the  hind  end  and  pull  that  conductor 
out  and  make  him  come  up  and  get  them. 
We'll  be  holdin'  up  that  circus  train  pret- 
ty soon  an'  then  there'll  be  something 
a-popin'  sure.     Hike!" 

I  hiked.  When  I  arrived  at  the  ca- 
boose I  found  no  one  in  sight.  I  went 
inside,  swung  my  lamp  around  and  dis- 
covered a  bunk  pulled  down  and  from 
under  the  b'ankets  I  pulled  out  Foxy 
Grandpa,  "dead  to  the  world."  Leaving 
him  I  went  back  to  the  cupola,  climbed 
up  and  there  was  Gloomy  Gus  in  a  like 
condition.  I  rolled  him  off  the  seat  and 
finally  roused  him  enough  to  make  him 
understand  that  there  were  orders  to  be 
gotten,  and  asked  him  to  see  that  the  con- 
ductor came  up  to  get  them.  I  then  re- 
turned to  the  engine  and  reported  to  Mr. 
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Black,    He  raged  and  swore  beautifully. 

Soon,  however,  Gloomy  came  staijger- 
ing  along,  went  into  the  station,  got  the 
orders  and  returning  gave  the  engineer 
his  copies  and  we  pulled  out.  Mr.  Black 
said  we  would  try  to  make  Nyros  for  the 
circus  train  and  that  we  might  make  it 
"by  the  skin  of  our  teeth."  If  we  did 
not,  he  added,  there  was  no  place  between 
here  and  there  where  we  could  "get  in," 
and  we  would  then  meet  them  on  the 
main  line,  "an'  then  there'd  be  doin's." 

The  orders  gave  the  circus  train  "right 
of  track"  over  us  and  said  that  it  would 
wait  at  Scrap  Hill  until  such  a  time,  at 
Nyros  until  such  a  time,  and  Mr.  Black 
figured  that  by  makino-  a  fast  run  for 
about  twenty-six  miles  we  could  make 
Nyros  in  time  to  flag  the  opposing  train 
and  get  "in"  out  of  the  way. 

With  throttle  wide  open  old  1748  set- 
tled down  to  business  and  the  way  she 
"ate  up"  that  stretch  of  track  was  a 
caution.  Glancing  back  toward  the  rear 
of  the  train,  I  wondered  that  some  of 
those  bobbing  cars  did  not  leave  the  rails. 

Suddenly  rounding  a  curve  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  about  five  miles  from  Nyros,  a 
level  stretch  of  country  came  into  view, 
and  there,  just  laaving  Scrap  Hill,  was 
the  circus  train,  exactly  on  time.  We  had 
two  minutes  time  in  which  to  make  Ny- 
ros. Four  miles  in  two  minutes,  never! 
Our  hope  was  that  the  oncoming  train 
had  seen  us.  But  this  was  not  likely,  as 
their  engineer  was  on  the  opposite  side. 
and  the  long  curve  between  the  two  trains 
.hid  us  from  his  view. 

"Smoke  her  up,  tallow  pot,  old  boy, 
and  make  them  see  us,"  shouted  Black  to 
his  fireman,  and  turning  to  me  he  said, 
"Get  out  your  red  light,  back  it  up  with 
your  white  one,  and  get  up  there  and 
swing  it  like  fury." 

On  we  thundered.  Now  we  descended 
a  grade  and  our  speed  was  something 
terrific.  On  came  the  circus  train.  They 
passed  the  first  switch  light  at  Nyros,  and 
still  they  did  not  slacken  speed.  On,  on 
they  came.  Now  they  passed  the  east 
switch  light.     Still  they  did  not  see  us. 

"No  use,"'  shouted  Black.  "We've  got 
to  stop.  )Here,  Brakie,  you  climb  out  on 
the  pilot  and  when  I  slow  down  so  that 


you  can  run  faster  than  we  go,  hop  ofit* 
and  for  God's  sake,  get  ahead  and  stop 
that  tram  or  you  won't  have  any  more 
job  than  a  jackrabbit." 

T  climbed  along  the  side  of  the  sway- 
ing; engine,  mistook  a  steam  pipe  for  the 
hand  rail  and  severely  burned  my  hands, 
nearly  causing  me  to  loose  my  hold  and 
fall  from  the  train. 

Finally,  however,  I  reached  the  pilot 
in  safety  and  the  train  slowing  down  I 
sprang  off  and  ran  for  dear  life  down  the 
center  of  the  track,  waving  my  lanterns 
franctically.  \Mien  I  had  gotten  proba- 
bly twenty  car  lengths  ahead  those  on  the 
circus  train  saw  me,  answered  my  signals 
and  sto]Dped.  When  the  two  trains  came 
to  a  standstill  they  were  less  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  apart. 

The  circus  train  then  backed  up  past 
the  switch  at  Nyros.  I  went  with  i^  and 
as  soon  as  all  was  clear  opened  the  switch 
and  signalled  my  train  to  come  on.  When 
l\lr.  Black  attempted  to  start  he  pulled 
out  a  drawhead  about  the  middle  of  the 
train.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
abominable  continuous  affairs  and  the 
long  rod  projecting  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  rear  of  the  car  made  it  impos- 
sible to  chain  up.  Mr.  Black  finally 
brought  in  the  front  section  and  the  dis- 
abled car,  then  we  returned  and  got  the 
balance  of  the  train. 

After  delaying  the  circus  train  about  an 
hour  we  were  able  to  let  it  by  and  then 
we  found  that  we  would  have  to  w^ait 
there  to  clear  the  limited  which  was  about 
due. 

The  limited  out  of  the  way  and  an  hour 
spent  in  maneuvering  to  get  our  train 
together  and  the  disabled  car  on  the  sid- 
ing again,  we  found  that  we  had  just 
time  to  go  to  Scrap  Hill  to  get  out  of  the 
wav  of  No.  4,  a  first-class  train. 

This  we  did,  and  after  getting  orders 
and  leaving  Scrap  Hill,  we  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  for  our  orders  and  time 
card  told  us  we  had  no  opposing  trains. 
We  ought  to  reach  the  end  of  our  run  in 
less  than  three  hours.  But  this  was  not 
to  be. 

•  We  were  pounding  along  at  a  lively 
clip  and  everything  going  smoothly.  I 
had  pre-empted  the  front  end  of  the  fire- 
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inan's  seat  and  with  my  weary  legs 
stretched  out  in  tlie  small  space  between 
the  boiler  and  the  side  of  the  engine  cab, 
I  was  more  than  half  asleep.  The  clang- 
ing of  the  fireman's  shovel  had  just  ceas- 
ed, and  I  felt  his  body  against  mine  as  he 
sat  behind  me  on  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  seat  for  a  moment's  rest.  Sudden- 
ly a  deafening  report  rent  the  air,  follow- 
ed by  the  awful  hiss  and  roar  of  escaping 
steam.  I  sprang  completely  over  the  fire- 
man and  landed  in  a  heap  on  the  iron 
deck,  in  front  of  the  fire  box.  I  crawled 
through  the  gangway  and  down  to  the 
lower  step  on  the  tender.  Hanging  there 
upon  the  handrails,  I  looked  around.  The 
roar  of  escaping  steam  was  deafening, 
and  its  volume  completely  obscured  the 
interior  of  the  cab,  the  tender  and  the 
train  from  my  view.  What  had  become 
of  the  engineer  and  fireman,  I  asked  my- 
self. Were  they  roasting  in  that  seething 
maelstrom  of  vapor? 

As  these  questions  forced  themselves 
into  my  confused  brain,  I  climbed  up  a 
step  or  two  and  put  my  head  into  the 
gangway.  The  cab  was  flooded  with  boil- 
ing water  and  the  scalding  vapor  instant- 
ly drove  me  back  to  my  former  position. 
I  called  at  the  top  of  my  voice  but  could 
not  even  hear  myself.  What  to  do  I  did 
not  know. 

Imagine  my  position.  A  green  brake- 
man  clinging  to  an  engine  rushing  along 
at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  the  engineer  and  fireman  God 
knows  where ;  maybe  blown  off  the  train, 
or  lying  disabled  in  the  cab  scalding  to 
death.  I  thought  there  was  something 
I  could  do,  but  what?  I  would  have  given 
worlds  for  a  little  practical  knowledge. 
Another  thought  struck  me  just  then. 
With  all  that  water  escaping  it  would  not 
be  long  ere  the  flues  would  be  uncovered, 
and  with  the  fiercely  hot  fire  I  knew  was 
in  the  fire  box,  was  there  not  danger  of 
an  explosion  ?  If  I  dropped  to  the  ground 
I  would  probably  escape  with  a  few 
bruises ;  if  I  stayed  on  the  engine  I  might 
land  in  eternity. 

After  a  few  minutes  debate  with  my- 
self I  decided  to  stick  to  my  post  no  mat- 
ter what  happened.  Looking  ahead  I 
saw  that  we  were    ascending    a    slight 


grade  and  with  joy  I  noticed  that  our 
speed  was  slightly  diminishing.  Just 
then  I  glanced  backward  and  to  my  in- 
tense relief  I  saw  the  forms  of  my  com- 
panions crouching  upon  the  rear  end  of 
the  tender,  eagerly  peering  through  the 
clouds  of  steam.  We  caught  sight  of 
each  other  simultaneously  and  each 
waved  our  hands  and  shouted  with  joy. 
Although  it  was  impossible  to  hear,  we 
could  each  see  the  movement  of  the 
other's  lips. 

Soon  the  train  came  to  a  stop.  We 
dro|)ped  to  the  ground  and  went  away 
into  the  sage  brush  to  a  point  about  500 
feet  from  the  engine  to  where  we  could 
hear  one  another  and  consult.  The  engi- 
neer said  that  we  had  just  passed  a  siding 
called  Eglon,  and  were  about  11  or  12 
miles  from  Muccawin,  the  end  of  our 
run.  He  also  said  that  our  first  duty  to 
the  company  was  to  save  the  engine,  and 
to  do  that  it.  was  necessary  to  draw  the 
fire  and  dump  the  grates,  thus  getting  the 
fire  from  under  the  boiler,  otherwise  she 
would  "blow  up." 

This  we  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and 
while  the  fireman  and  I  took  turns  at  this 
scalding  job,  the  engineer  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  cab  and  discoverec«l  that  a  pipe 
had  burst  from  its  connection  at  the  "nig- 
ger-head,'' and  by  reaching  through  a 
ventilator  he  succeeded  in  closing  a  valve 
which  stopped  the  escaping  steam  and 
water,  at  the  expense  of  a  scalded  hand. 
The  water  had  become  so  low  in  the  boil- 
er, however,  that  the  engine  had  to  be 
"killed." 

While  we  were  thus  engaged.  Foxy 
Grandpa  came  up  and  taking  in  the  situ- 
ation, said.  "Well,  I  don't  feel  much  like 
hiking  to  Muccawin."  I  promptly  vol- 
unteered to  go  and  was  brusquely  inform- 
ed that  my  place  was  by  the  train. 

After  conversing  together  a  few  min- 
utes, the  engineer  and  conductor  started 
off  down  the  track  toward  Muccawin.  I 
watched  them  until  they  rounded  a  curve 
and  passed  from  my  view.  Ther.i  I  turn- 
ed my  attention  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Nothing  in  sight  but  sage  brush, 
-  except  about  a  mile  away  to  the  north 
was  a  small,  lonely  looking  ranch  house. 
The  sight  of  that  little  house  recalled  the 
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fact  that  I  was  very  tired,  sleepy  and  su- 
premely hungry.  I-  could  not  keep  ni\- 
eyes  away  from  that  house,  for  it  spelled 
comfort  for  some  one,  and  I  was  especial- 
ly uncomfortable  just  now. 

What  are  those?  Surely  those  new 
poles  near  the  house  are  telephone  poles. 
Look ;  a  long  line  of  them  extend  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  toward  Muccawin. 
I  shouted  for  joy,  sprang  to  my  feet  and 
raced  across  the  mesa  to  the  ranch.  Sure 
enough  the  wires  led  to  the  house ;  they 
must  have  connection  with  Muccawin. 

Arriving  at  the  open  door,  a  glance 
within  showed  me  the  valuable  instru- 
ment on  the  wall.  It  also  showed  me  a 
little  Jap  (who  no  doubt  mistook  me  for 
a  tramp,  grimy  and  dirty  as  I  was)  ad- 
vancing toward  me  with  a  threatening 
air.  "I  want  to  use  your  phone,"  said  I, 
bolting  toward  the  instrument. 

The  Jap  attempted  to  stop  me,  saying, 
"No  use  him ;  man  not  here."  I  flung 
him  to  one  side,  rang  the  bell,  grabbed  the 
receiver  and  yelled  "Gimme  Muccawin." 
"You've  got  it,"  floated  back  in  the  lan- 
guid voice  of  the  operator.  "Give  me  the 
P.  S.  yardmaster,"  said  I.  "No  phone." 
answered  she  of  the  tired  voice,  and  I 
heard  a  click  as  though  she  were  cutting 
me  off.    "Hold  on  there,  my  girl,"  I  call- 


ed frantically.  "If  you  value  the  good 
will  of  the  P. -S.  Railroad  Company,  take 
this  message  and  send  it  to  the  yard- 
master  at  once." 

I  dictated  a  message  telling  him  of  our 
plight  and  asking  for  an  engine  to  bring 
us  in.  When  I  had  finished  she  asked 
"Who  are  you."  I  told  her  to  never  mind 
who  I  was ;  that  I  was  only  a  brakeman, 
but  to  hurry  that  message  for  we  were 
starving  to  death. 

I  then  ran  out  and  down  the  track, 
overtaking  Foxy  Grandpa  and  Mr.  Black 
a  short  distance  around  the  bend.  I  told 
them  what  I  had  done.  Foxy  slapped  his 
thigh  and  remarked,  "Well,  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

In  a  short  time  a  fresh  engine  arrived, 
was  coupled  on  and  we  were  soon  in 
Muccawin,  our  troubles  ended  for  that 
trip. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  I  was  called  before  the  su- 
perintendent and  thanked,  at  least,  for 
my  faithfulness,  attention  to  the  com- 
pany's interests,  and  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  to  the  -best  of  my  meagre  ability. 
Strict  truth,  however,  compels  me  to  say 
that  I  did  not  even  receive  a  merit  mark, 
and  that  the  circumstance  was  never 
mentioned,  to  my  knowledge. 


Whole  heartedness  in  worship  makes  a  holy  heart  in  the  worshiper. 

Unrestrained  violence  becomes  well  trained  viciousness. 

Delight  in  duty  softens  its  severities. 

The  true  purpose  of  discussion  is  not  to  rout  an  opponent,  but  to  reach  the 
truth.  - 

One  must  not  only  be  good,  but  good  for  something. 

There   is   a   radical    relation   between  church  going  and  character  growing. 

A  germ  is  better  than  a  gem,  for  while  the  latter  glows  with  light,  the  for- 
mer grows  with  life. 


It  is  better  to  fall  below  a  high  mark  than  to  exactly  hit  a  low  one. 
The  occupation  of  the  hand  proves  the  i>reoctupation  of  the  mmd. 


REGINA  AND  THE  ROYAL  NORTHWEST 
MOUNTED  POLICE 


By  HERBERT  VANDERHOOF 


AW  and  order  and  the  fear 
of  God — tliis  is  the  lesson 
which  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police  have 
taujjht  Western  Canada. 
Regina,  the  headquarters 
of  this  sturdy  cor])s  of  eight  hundred 
men,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
which  has  always  dominated  them — the 
spirit  of  prosperity,  progress,  real  civil- 
ization. 

Back  in  the  seventies  a  small  band  of 
hardy  roughriders  invaded  the  region 
lying  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  east, 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  west,  the  border 
line  on  the  south  and  the  Arctic  circle  on 
the  north.  It  was  a  region  reigned  over 
by  the  Indian,  where  the  six-shooter  was 
the  supreme  court.  Those  red-coated 
riders  took  British  law  with  them  and  es- 
tablished it.  When  settlement  came,  its 
house  had  been  put  in  order  to  receive  it. 
Regina  owes  much  to  the  mounted  po- 
lice, as  do  other  Western  Canadian  cities. 
She  is  a  growing  city  already  great,  and 
destined  to  be  greater.  Into  the  valley  of 
the  Saskatchewan  are  pouring  settlers 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  settlers 
whom' no  marauder  may  disturb  in  their 
possessions.  The  peace  and  quiet  of  their 
homes  is  an  assured  thing. 

But  ]3eace  and  security,  great  as  they 
intrinsically  are  do  not  make  up  the  full 
measure  of  Regina's  inducements  nor  ac- 
count for  the  ever-increasing  stream  of 
people  which  the  railways  daily  deposit 
at  her  portals.  For  nowhere  in  America 
are  hard  work  and  well-directed  energy 
better  repaid  to-day  than  in  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan,  the  province  of  which 
Regina  is  the  hub. 

First,  therefore,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  home-city  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  and  then 
something  of  the  men  themselves.  As  I 
have  said,  the  spirit  of  insistent  activity 
dominates  both. 


Regina,  the  capital  and  commercial 
center  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
offers  great  natural  and  material  induce- 
ments for  the  location  of  manufacturing 
enterprises.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  old- 
est and  best  settled  portion  of  the  ])rov- 
ince,  and  the  area  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  is  most  fertile  and  productive. 
The  district  has  become  famous  for  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  grain  which  it 
raises  from  year  to  year.  The  consump- 
tive demand  for  all  classes  of  goods  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  volume  of 
trade  shows  an  enormous  growth,  espec- 
iall}'  in  comparison  with  the  beginning  o 
the  present  century.  The  city  has  de 
veloped  in  many  ways,  and  the  expansion 
has  spread  over  several  branches  of  com- 
mercial activity. 

It  is  toward  the  sphere  of  manufac- 
tures, however,  that  Regina's  interest  is 
chierty  directed  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  articles  manufac- 
tured in  ^^'estern  Canada  will  always 
have  the  call  among  the  western  con- 
sumers, other  things  being  equal.  This 
species  of  local  patriotism  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  firms  which  are 
doing  business  in  vSaskatchewan.  and  for 
this  reason  several  inanufacturers  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing factories  in  the  province.  The  pro- 
blem of  a  possible  location  is  determined 
largely  by  the  facilities  and  inducements 
which  a  city  or  town  offers. 

In  this  connection  Regina  is  ambitious; 
she  considers  he-se!f  the  natural  commer- 
cial center  of  the  province,  and  she  is 
j-jrei^ared  to  maintain  that  position.  She 
has  for  many  years  been  a  big  rail- 
way ])oint  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way between  Brandon  and  Calgary,  and 
recent  developments  have  accentuated 
her  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
transportation. 

Mackenzie  &'  Mann,  the  owners  of  the 
Cauculiun     iN'orthcni     Kiulway     s\-slem, 
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have  purchased  the  Qu'Appelle,  Long 
Lake  &  Saskatchewan  Railwa}-,  which 
runs  from  Regina  to  Prince  Albert,  a  dis- 
tance of  250  miles,  with  the  intention  of 
securing  a  portion  of  the  trade  which  ra- 
diates from  the  capital.  They  have  sur- 
veyed a  line  from  the  Manitoba  boundary 
westward  to  Regina,  and  will  lay  the  rails 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  labor  and  mater- 
ial can  be  procured.  This  will  give  them 
a  loop  around  tlie  most  important  ]:)or- 
tion  of  th.e  province,  with  Regina  as  a 
central  point  in  their  line.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  has,  through  General  Man- 
ager IMorse,  announced  its  intention  of 
building  three  I'nes  to  Regina,  thus  mak- 
ing the  city  the  center  of  the  southern 
portion  of  its  s}stem.  One  of  these  lines 
wall  run  to  Yorkton  to  meet  the  main 
line ;  the  second  will  run  to  Brandon 
direct,  and  the  third  to  North  Portal,  on 
the  American  boundary.  The  Great 
Northern,  or  Hill  s\stem.  which,  will  en- 
ter Saskatchewan  from  North  Dakota,  is 
expected  to  contribi:te  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  citv's  railway  position. 
The  plans  of  ?\lr.  Hill  liavc  not  yet  been 
definitch-  announced,  but  it  is  confident- 


ly believed  that  he  will  build  through 
Regina  on  his  wav  to  Edmonton. 

The  industries  which  Regina  is  most 
anxious  to  secure  are  those  which  will 
find  their  raw  material  at  her  doors. 
These  include  flour  mills,  cereal  mills  of 
various  kinds,  vinegar  factories,  distill- 
eries, Jlax  mills,  oil  mills,  and  similar  en- 
terprises. The  extensive  cattle  ranges 
of  the  province  furnish  material  for  the 
packing  establishments  and  their  allied 
industries,  such  as  soap  factories,  rlue 
factories,  and  other  concerns  which  make 
use  of  the  by-products  of  the  packing 
I'lants. 

The  principle  of  munici])al  assistance 
does  not  receive  enthusiastic  support  in 
Regina,  but  it  is  realized  that  some  meas- 
r.re  of  aid  might  be  granted  in  order  to 
encourage  manufacturers  to  come  in  at 
once.  It  is  likely  that  heavy  inducements 
will  be  ofifered  to  industries  which  can 
obtain  their  raw  material  in  Saskatche- 
wan, [hit  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  will 
l^c  heartih-  welcomed  ;  they  are  w^anted 
in  preference  to  any  other  class  of  people. 
Industries  now  located  include  a  flour 
mill,  a  sash  and  door  factory,  an  abat- 
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toir,  a  brewery,  several  cement  and  brick 
plants,  mineral  water  factories,  cigar  fac- 
tories, two  machine  shops,  and  a  large 
number  of  smaller  enterprises. 

The  city  council  has  reserved  for  man- 
ufacturing and  warehouse  sites  forty 
blocks,  or  i,6oo  lots,  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  city.  There  are  in  addition 
ten  blocks,  or  400  lots,  also  reserved  by 
the  city  along  the  O.  L.  L.  &  S.  Railway, 
the  line  recently  acquired  by  the  Cana- 
dian Northern.  The  sites  already  allott- 
ed amount  to  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total.  A  spur  connects  the  southerly  tier 
of  blocks  in  this  section  with  the  main 
line  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  other  spurs  are 
projected  for  the  remaining  blocks,  to  be 
ready  as  the  demand  warrants.  These 
sites  are  available  at  very  low  prices  and 
a  mnufacturing  concern  could  secure  a 
free  location  upon  giving  certain  guaran- 
tees as  to  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
which  would  be  employed. 

The  reopening  of  the  Souris  coal  mines 
at  Estevan  improves  the  situation  of  Re- 
gina  with  regard  to  fuel.  This  coal  can 
be  laid  down  in  the  city  at  about  $4  per 
ton  m  large  lots,  and  it  serves  very  well 
for  the  generating  of  steam.  It  is  likely, 
however,    that    the    city's    electric    light 


plant  will  furnish  power  for  a  gr^at  num- 
ber of  the  industries*  of  the  future.  Ad- 
ditional apparatus  is  now  being  installed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  electrical 
energy  for  manufacturers,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  this  can  be  delivered  at  a 
cost  of  not  more  than  $60  per  horse- 
power per  annum.  At  such  a  figure  it 
would  be  a  most  profitable  motive  power, 
particularly  for  smaller  enterprises. 

The  possibilities  attending  the  use  of 
industrial  alcohol  are  also  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  This'  material 
could  be  produced,  it  is  estimated,  at  a 
cost  of  not  more  than  20  cents  i)cr  gallon 
in  Regina,  and  at  that  figure  it  would  be 
a  great  incentive  to  the  development  of 
manufacturing  enterprises.  The  action 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  with  refer- 
ence to  t!ie  removal  of  the  inland  revenue 
tax  on  this  commodity  is  being  awaited 
with  interest. 

The  field  is  undoubtedly  an  inviting 
one,  and  manufacturers  who  desire  to 
extend  their  markets  may  profitably  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  locating  in  Re- 
gina. There  is  an  excellent  demand  for 
general  merchandise,  especially  those 
classes  which  are  suited  for  the  farming 
population,   and  the  volume  of  business 


A   detachment   of  a   dk'ision,   R.    N.   11'.    M.    P.    in    front    of    barracks. 


which  radiates  from  Regina  alone  would 
keep  a  number  of  large  establishments 
busily  employed. 

According  to  government  statistics,  the 
yield  of  wheat  in  1905  for  the  entire  pro-, 
vince  of  Saskatchewan  was  26,107,286 
bushels  from  1,130,084  acres,  an  average 
of  23.09  per  acre.  The  yield  of  oats  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  estimated  at  19,- 
213,055  bushels  from  449,936  acres,  an 
average  of  42.70  per  acre.  Barley  was 
figured  at  893,396  bushels  from  32,946 
acres. 

Assuredly  there  are  good  times  await- 
ing the  energetic  immigrant  who  re- 
solves to  pitch  his  tent  in  this  fertile 
country.  Climate  and  soil  are  alike  fac- 
tors in  his  favor,  and  daring  indeed 
would  be  the  man  who  would  venture  to 
place  a  limit  upon  the  possibilities  of  for- 
tune awaiting  him  in  the  great  North- 
west. 

And  over  all  lies  the  shallow  of  the 
law  which  guarantees  protection  to  life 
and  property.  Not  dead  letter  law.  but  a 
little  band  of  redcoated  riders  whose  val- 
or and  integrity  have  made  their  names 


famous  and  the  Northwest  a  region  to 
be  shunned  as  a  plague  spot  by  evil  doers. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
a  wide,  rough  realm  like  this  the  hand 
of  the  strong  man  and  desperado  pre- 
vailing over  the  weaker  brother.  Also 
you  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  Judge 
Lynch  dispensing  justice  after  the  fash- 
ion of  his  Californian  prototype  in  the 
days  of  '49.     Yet  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  Canadian  mounted  police  are  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  who  have  made 
the  name  of  the  law  a  thing  to  be  feared 
and  obeyed  in  this  portion  of  the  domin- 
ion. Their  iiistory  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  territory  they  control ; 
it  has  been  so  since  these  determined 
roughriders  first  came  to  the  Northwest 
with  authority  to  establish  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain  in  this  hitherto 
wild  and  savage  region.  They  went  at 
their  work  with  a  vim  and  earnestness 
which  brooked  no  obstacles. 

Both  bad  red  men  and  bad  white  men 
soon  awoke  to  an  unpleasant  realization 
of  the  cold  fact  thst  these  hard  riding,  in- 
trepid minions  of  the  law  were  anything 


Typical  fiir)ii  scene  near  Regina. 


but  a  joke.  They  meant  business  from 
the  beginning,  and  when  the  settlers  be- 
gan to  flock  over  the  border  they  found 
the  spirit  of  law  and  order  brooding  over 
the  land.  Human  life  and  property  were 
safe — safer,  indeed,  than  in  the  majority 
of  Uncle  Sam's  big  cities. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  is  one 
of  the  finest,  if  not  absolutely  the  finest, 
semi-military  body  in  the  world.  There 
are  no  weaklings  in  the  force.  Little, 
wiry,  of  undaunted  courage  and  prodig- 
ious endurance,  these  men  are  carefully 
selected,  natural  born  fighters,  who  hesi- 
tate at  nothing  where  their  duty  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  total  number  of  the  force  at  pres- 
ent is  set  at  800  men.  But  the  effective 
patrolling  force  narrows  down  to  about 
600,  when  details  for  administration,  ab- 
sentees, and  officers  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  following  incident  may  serve  as 
an  apt  illustration  of  their  general  "ef- 
fectiveness :" 


A  troop  of  United  States  cavalry,  es- 
corting a  band  of  bad  Indians  across  the 
border,  was  met  at  the  boundary  line  by 
a  solitary  mounted  policeman. 

"Will  you  take  charge  of  these  In- 
dians?" asked  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  American  party. 

"Yes,  sir,"  lesponded  the  Canadian. 

"Well,  where  are  your  men.  This  is 
a  pretty  bad  bunch  of  redskins." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  returned  the  stal- 
wart Canuck,  in  an  unconcerned  manner. 
"One  of  the  boys  has  gone  to  have  his 
horse  shod,  and  the  other  is  having  a 
drink.  They'll  be  along  in  a  few  sec- 
onds.'' 

The  American  officer  stared,  but  said 
nothing.  Presently  the  Canadian's  com- 
rades hove  into  sight,  and  the  three  po- 
licemen marshaled  the  sullen  red  men  in- 
to column,  and  away  they  went,  one  Ca- 
nadian taking  the  lead,  another  riding  at 
the  side  of  the  hostiles,  while  the  third 
loped  easily  along  in  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  all  in  the  day's  work, 
and  the  men  thought  nothing  of  it. 


IN  LITERARY  FIELDS 

The  Masters  of  English  Fiction 


Arranged  By  L.  C.  BREED 


DEFOE. 


RICHARDSON. 


DANIEL  DEFOE 

BORN  at  London.  1661. 
Died  1731.  A  cele- 
brated English  novelist 
and  political  writer,  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  early 
life.  In  1715  he  wrc*«"."An 
Appeal  to  Hono.  and 
Justice."  From  this  time 
until  his  death  he  wrote 
industriously,  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  appearing  in 
1719.  His  house  at  Stoke 
Newington  was  pulled 
down  only  about  ten 
years  ago.  His  father 
was  a  butcher  in  London. 


Prose  fiction,  in 
the  hands  of  its 
greatest  masters, 
has  proved  itself  a 
vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the 
most  serious 
thoughts,  the  no- 
blest visions,  the 
profoundest  phil- 
osophic teachings 
which  genius  can 
Communicate  to  the  world. 

Daniel  Defoe  was  the  first  English 
writer  to  perceive  the  uses  of  this  method 
of  imaginative  expression.  He  is  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  a  great  man ; 
of  limited  but  intense  imagination,  of  in- 
finite invention,  of  immense  force,  who 
built  better  than  he  knew,  for  much  that 
he  has  written  is  immortal,  and  no  de- 
fects in  his  writings  can  be  weighed  for 
a  moment  against  the  claim  that  he  must 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  Father  of  Eng- 
lish Fiction. 

SMOLLETT. 


TOBIAS     GE  ORGE 

SMOLLETT 
RORN  in  Scotland,  1721. 
*-*  Died  in  Italy,  1771. 
A  Britishnovelist.histor 
ical  writer  and  miscella- 
neous author.  Amonc 
his  works  are:  "A  Com- 
piete  History  of  tng- 
land,""The  History  and 
Adventures  of  an  Atom." 
"Travels"  and  transla- 
tions of  "Don  Quixote." 


The  man  who 
wishes  to  learn 
something  of  the 
origin  of  English 
fiction,  should  al- 
so know  that 
Smollett  was  an- 
other first-rate 
force  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  devel- 
opment, since  this  author  must  be  ranked 
with  Fielding;  but  it  is  method  which 
unites  them,  not  equality  of  genius 
Smollett  is  more  of  the  humorist,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  his  humor  is  broad- 
er, more  farcical,  and  therefore  more  easi- 
ly apprehended.  The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,  published  in  1771,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  his  best  novel, 


The  writer  who 
gave  new  impulse 
and  direction  to 
English  fiction 
was  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, who  pub- 
lished his  "Pame- 
la" in  1740, the  so 
styled  novel  of 
sentiment.  I  n 

spite  of  a  cum- 
brous method,  of 
a  mind  overwhelmed  with  copy-book 
maxims,  of  an  acquaintance  with  life  that 
never  went  beyond  a  narrow  range  of  so- 
ciety— this  respectable,  homely  bookseller 
was  an  artist,  as  any  one  of  discrimina- 
tion will  readily  discover  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  latter  half  of  "Clarissa  Har- 
lowe." 

FIELDING. 


SAMUEL  RICHARD- 
SON 
BORN  in  England  1689. 
Died  at  London,  1761. 
An  English  novelist, 
called  'the  founder  of  the 
English  domestic  novel." 
When  a  boy  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  letter  writing 
and  in  1739  he  composed  a 
volume  of  "Familiar  Let- 
ters," From  this  came 
"Pamela  or  Virtue  Re- 
warded"—(174C).  He  then 
wrote  "Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,  or  the  History  of  a 
Young  Lady." 


HENRY  FIELDING 
DORN  in  England.  1707. 
■*-»  Died  at  Lisbon.  1754 
Celebrated  English  play- 
wright and  novelist. 
Among  hi«  works  are: 
"Love  in  Several 
Masques,"  _"The  Wed- 
ding Day,"  "Tom  Jones" 
and  "Amelia." 


The  rise  of  a 
new  school  began 
with  the  novels  of 
Henry  Fielding 
who  was  a  man 
wholly  different 
irom  Richardson 
at  every  point.  He  had  moved  in  a  large 
world  ;  he  knew  life  at  firsthand  ;  he  knew 
how  rough  and  bitter  a  tiling  life  could 
be,  and  he  boldly  used  in  fiction  the  mate- 
rial he  had  won  in  many  a  hard  expe- 
rience. He  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  a  great  artist.  He  told  his  stories 
directly,  not  through  a  cumbrous  mass  of 
letters,  and  he  took  pains  to  perfect  his 
plots.  He  was  also  a  master  of  style.  No 
better  model  of  pure,  strong,  nervous 
English  can  be  found  than  in  Fielding's 
pages.  Nor  is  he  destitute  of  sentiment ; 
there  are  pages  in  "Amelia"  which  afifect 
us  much  more  deeply  than  anything  in 
Richardson  simply  because  the  sentiment 
is  masculine  and  restrained. 


FEMININE  TOILETTES  AND  MILLINERY 


HE  general  outline  of  gar- 
ments, the  general  color 
and  quality  of  fabrics,  are 
matters  decided  for  the 
majorit}'  of  womenkind 
quite  early  in  the  season. 
From  the  opening  day  of  the  season 
there  has  been  much  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  sleeves.  By  sleeves  we  mean 
not  only  the  actual  sleeve  itself,  but  the 
shoulder  line  at  which  it  is  attached. 
The  early  fall  models  from  Paris  showed 
built  out  shoulders,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til after  the.i6th  day  of  August  when 
many  of  the  great  coutouriers  gave  their 
models  a  first  airing  that  the  shoulders 
became  pronouncedly  long.  Every  week 
has  given  wider  vogue  to  this  long 
shoulder  craze.  It  is  not  new  to  us,  to  be 
sure,  since  we  had  it  several  seasons  ago, 
but  it  had  been  almost  entirely  dropped 
out  on  this  side  when  the  French  late 
models  arrived. 

The  long  shoulder  effect  is  obtained  in 
several  ways,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
fichu  or  jumper  waist.  That  is,  the  waist 
portion  is  arranged  with  a  very  long 
shoulder,  which  falls  free  over  the  sleeve. 
This  is  an  easy  and  satisfactory  method 
of  gaining  the  effect  since  it  requires  no 
practical  fitting  but  rather  skill  in  drap- 
ing the  fabric.  In  the  short  coats  this 
same  kimona  sleeve  long-shoulder  effect 
is  very  noticeable.  In  the  evening  wraps 
it  is  accon.plished  in  the  cape  and  loose 
coat  models. 

One  fancy  which  bids  fair  to  great 
popularity  is  the  gold  band  armlet.  This 
is  a  most  pleasing  variation  of  the  glove 
garter  that  prevailed  during  the  Summer. 
It  consists  of  a  band  of  fancy  gold  trim- 
ming anywhere  from  one  to  two  inches 
wide,  fastened  with  clasps  or  a  fine 
buckle.  Or  a  fine  gold  band  shirred  over 
an  elastic  answering  the  same  purpose. 
Tn  tlie  latter  case  only  a  little  fullness 
appears,  just  sufficient  to  give  the  elastic 
holding  qualities.  These  gold  armlets 
are  in  kee])ing  with  the  vogue  of  gold 
at  the  present  moment.  We  see  gold  dis- 
creetly and  charmingly  used  in  millinery 
and  in  touches  on  gowns  of  any  and  all 


colors  but  it  is  not  so  noticeable  on  even- 
ing wraps  as  it  was  in  its  last  appearance 
some  time  ago.  The  gold  is  invariably 
dull,  and  in  fancy  weaves  or  combined 
with  spangles — none  of  the  bright  plain 
gold  appear. 

The  headdress  vog'ie  has  been  popular 
in  Paris  now  for  over  a  season.  This  is 
a  soft  arrangement  of  velvet  or  gold 
bands  combined  with  flowers  or  feathers. 
It  is  almost  like  a  small  hat  without  a 
crown,  the  high  hairdressing  filling  in  the 
top.     One  charming  headdress  is  of  dull 


Dressy  Afternoon   Costume. 

The  very  newest  expression  of  the  pleated 
.«kirt  finished  at  the  bottom  witii  the  wide 
tuclis  open,  tlie  hem  stitched  and  piped  with 
velvi  t,  the  same  as  that  which  trims  the  lit- 
tle coat,  is  tlie  feature  of  this  iifternoon 
dressy  tailor-made.  The  blouse  of  lace  and 
the  short  circular  l)o;t  ro  are  built  in  one 
and  attaclTod  to  tlie  hig-h  velvet  trimmed  g-ir- 
dle  and  supported  with  featherbones.  Tho 
eton  elaborately  trimmed  ^vith  lace,  braid 
and  brown  velvet,  which  contrasts  well  with 
the  tan  of  the  cloth.  A  toiich  of  brown  c.ir- 
acul  is  seen  in  the  tiny  collar  and  the  cuffg 
of  the   elbow   sleeves.  f 
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Elaborate  Net   JVaist. 


The  white  net  of  this  separate  waist  is  so 
elaborately  inset  witli  embroidery  insertions 
and  Val  lace  that,  the  waist  seems  to  be 
made  ratiier  of  this  than  of  the  net.  Both 
the  sleeves  and  body  of  the  waist  are  inset 
with  the  lace,  the  narrow  Val  insertions 
forming-  a  yoke,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
set  a  large  Irish  crochet  medallion.  The 
sleeves  are  quite  novel  in  that  they  have  no 
cuffs  but  are  e'.bow  '.enerth  mutton  legs,  fin- 
ished with  a  shaped  frill  of  the  embroidery 
and  Val.  CoTar  is  of  the  embroidery  sup- 
ported with  tiny  featlierbone  strips,  and  tlie 
whole  waist  is  worn  over  a  white  or  color- 
ed   slip. 


rose  velvet  with  a  huge  finely  wrought 
gold  buckle  holding  two  short  but  very 
full  rose  plumes,  which  are  placed  rathsr 
high  and  fall  over  the  hair.  Flowers  are 
charmingly  brought  into  these  head- 
dresses, very  often  combined  with  wide 
gold  bands  that  look  as  though  woven 
out  of  fine  strands  of  metal.  Not  all  of 
the  headdresses  are  charming,  to  be  sure. 
For  the  theatre  there  is  the  less  formal 
headdress  of  twisted  wired  velvet  i-ib- 
bons  caught  with  knots  of  rosebuds,  these 
are  very  girlish  and  extremely  becoming. 
It  is  remarkable  the  amount  of  ermine 
that  is  used  this  winter,  both  the  genu- 
ine article  and  clever  imitations.  In  the 
best  models  tlu'  wlinlr  garment  does  not 
show  the  tail  markings  disposed  at  regu- 


lar intervals  as  of  old,  but  rather  the 
black  tips  are  separated  and  used  in  some 
decorative  way  as  a  trimming.  One 
very  smart  eton  coat  seen  had  the  white 
of  the  ermine  used  in  the  body  portion 
and  sleeves  and  right  across  the  back, 
as  though  outlining  the  yoke,  was  a', 
series  of  black  button  forms  made  of  the 
tail  tips.  Those  little  tips  were  disposed 
as  a  fringe  at  intervals  on  the  slashed 
front,  and  a  touch  of  satin  and  gold  in 
the  form  of  a  stole  vest  added  a  color 
note  to  the  whole. 

The  very  short  skirt  is  a  feature  of  the 
day  costume  of  midwinter.  A  skirt  clear- 
ing the  ground  five  inches  is  frequentlv 
seen.     The  pleated   skirt  is  almost  uni- 


Hat  and  Neck  Ruff  in  Black  and  Il'hitc. 


Black  and  white  is  the  color  scheme  of 
lioth  liat  and  neck  ruff  here  shown.  The 
ruche  is  a  black  chiffon  edged  with  a  black 
and  white  dotted  and  striped  satin  ribbon 
aboiit  two  inches  in  width  and  finished  with 
long  black  satin  ties.  The  hat  is  a  dress> 
model  in  black  velvet  with  a  high  tam  o' 
slianter  crown  of  black  pailetted  net  over 
the  white  malinette  foundation.  The  black 
bandeau  is  trimmed  with  black  velvet  rib- 
I'on  and  tliree  wliite  oslrii'li  plumbs  nodding 
gracefully  forward  from  the  back  of  tlie 
right   side. 


FKMlXJXi:   TOIlJ-.TTJiS    AXl)   AIILLIXURY 


IZ 


The  Evening  Head  Dress. 

Evening  hats,  especially  those  of  large 
size,  are  dividing  favor  tliis  winter  season 
with  novel  head  dressing  such  as  that  of  the 
picture.  A  wired  band  of  wliite  velvet  about 
an  Inch  In  widtli  encircles  the  knot  of  hair 
^^'hich  is  dressed  high  on  the  head  and  at 
the  left  side,  three  tiny  mos.s  roses  half 
blown  are  posed,  with  a  bow  of  velvet  rib- 
bon in  white  set  over  the  ear  on  the  right 
side. 


versal  for  street  wear.  Wide,  reis^ular 
pleat.s  seem  to  l:>e  ])referred  to  an\-  sort  of 
fancy  variation  therefrom.  Short  loose 
coats  or  half  fitting  coats  with  shawl 
collars,  very  simply  made,  are  accepted  as 
correct  form  for  morninq-  and  strictly 
street  afternoon  wear.  Indeed,  simplicity 
is  the  kevnote  of  the  winter  styles.  Tt 
gives  a  distinctive  high  bred  air  to  cloth- 


iii«>  in  general.  All  of  the  little  fussi- 
ntss  (if  past  seasons  is  disappearing  and  a 
qnift  and  refined  charm  taking  its  place. 


FASHION   NOTES. 

\'elvct  is  tl>e  fashionable  fabric  of 
the  season.  \'elvets  striped  in  two 
tones  are  favc^rites  and  a  decided  novelty 
for  evening  wear  shows  the  velvet  in  the 

form  (_)f  tinted  blossoms. 


I'ekin  de  mousseline  de  sole,  an  exqui- 
site material  for  evening  gowns,  is  in 
high  favor  with  the  great  dressmakers. 
These  slider  fabrics  are  often  sumptu- 
ouslv   embroidered. 


The  ])rincess  gown  retains  its  ])restige. 
The  trimmings  and  various  tuckings  or- 
nament tlie  shoulders  and  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  the  idea  being  to  maintain  the 
pleasing  curve  of  waist  and  hip. 
* 

The  lines  of  dinner  and  evening  gowns 
are  simple,  with  skirts  quite  full  about 
the  feet.  Soft  silks  and  chififons  are 
enriched  with  hand  embroidery,  and  per- 
haps a  yoke  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver. 
« 

Fashionable  suitings  for  street  wear 
are  the  new  shadow  plaids,  broadcloth, 
serge,  henrietta.  A  new  model  show^. 
a  plaited  skirt  of  nine  gores  clearing 
length.  All  seams  are  concealed  by  the 
])laits  stitched  to  yoke  depth.  Clustered 
l^laits  give  a  pleasing  efi^ect  in  a  seven 
gored  walking  skirt. 


The  Christian   sjjirit  seeks  not   revenge    iqion   an   enemy   iov  a   wrong  done,   but 
recovery  of  the   enemy   from   wrong  doing. 


The  best  preparation  for  right  living  is    rei)arati()n   f i  )r  wrong  doing. 


VrMrtlej/s  VMlosop^ 

^  Gratitude  transfigures  the  life,  while  greed  or  grudge  disfigures  it. 

^  Our  joys  must  be  an  integrating  rather  than  a  disintegrating  force,  a  discipline 
rather  than  a  dissipation. 

^  Feelings  cherished  as  a  luxury  usually  lead  to  penury. 

^  The  essence  of  Christianity  in  the  heart  produces  the  ethics  of  Christianity  in 
the  life. 

^  One's  worth  shows  more  in  his  walk  than  in  his  talk. 

^  Truth  is  for  expansion  throughout  the  life,  while  error  is  for  expulsion  out  of 
the  life. 

^  The  man  who  tries  to  make  life's  journey  in  a  balloon  will  have  to  walk  back. 

^  To  deny  the  rights  of  others  is  to  deaden  one's  sense  of  right. 

^  Untroubled  serenity  is  reached  only  through  unflinching  fidelity. 

^  The  dilemma  of  the  waspish  tongue  is  execration  or  extraction. 

^  Delight  in  duty  softens  all  of  its  severities. 

^  It  is  kindlier  to  keep  people  soothed  than  sore. 

^  Cold  conceit  is  satanic  selfishness. 

^  Whatever  expresses  love  expands  it  and  produces  wealth  rather  than  waste. 

^  Peace  in  the  soul  is  protection  from  sin  and  power  for  service. 

^  Reasoned  agnosticism  is  unreasonable  skepticism. 

^  The  Bible  not  only  reflects  life,  but  corrects  it  as  well. 

fj  True  education  draws  out  the  worthy  and  drives  out  the  worthless. 

^  The  might  of  meekness  constitutes  the  majority  of  manhood. 

^  It  is  better  to  have  strength  for  trial  than  to  be   spared   from  trial. 

^  Success  in  one's  vocation  requires  an  eye  to  see  and  an  energy  to  seize  the  jass- 
ing  opportunity. 

^  Duty  is  both  just  and  generous,  never  overlooking  and  never  overloading  us. 

^  The  purpose  of  discussion  should  be  to  learn  a  truth  rather  than  to  earn  a  tri- 
umph. 

^  Our  valor  depends  on  our  faith  and  victory  on  our  faithfiflness. 

^  We  are  safe  when  riches  serve  us,  but  ruined  when  they  rule  us 

^  Penitence  over  past  failures  is  better  than  pride  over  past  successes. 

^  Careless  waste  always  brings  cruel  want. 

^  No  one  can  lose  God  who  longs  for  goodness. 

^  Faith  is  deepened  rather  than  disturbed  by  reason. 

^  Sabbath  privileges  are  to  be  used  rather  than  abused,  to  be  enjoyed  rather 
than  destroyed. 
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FIND  THE  JOKER 

Is  It  a  question  of — 

Storage  reservoirs  in  the  Forest  Preserve  or — • 

None  at  all  ? 

In  the  to^wer  Adirondacks  outside  the  State  Park 
Are  basins  suitable,  ana  of  amp!e  capacity 
To  regulate  the  fio'TV  of  the  Hudson 
In  times  of  flood,  in  time  of  drouth. 

Then  why  break  into  the  Forest  Preserve  ? 

A  mere  matter  of  cost.  Dear  Innocent ! 

Storage  reservo  rs  built  by  the  state — on  state  land 

Maintained  at  state  expense 

Would  be  a  great  sa'ving — 

To  whom  ? 

The  lumber  man  ! 
The  dynamo  man  ! 
The  pulp-^wood  man  ! 
The  paper-making  man! 

Who  floods  the  land  with  fervid  appeal 

For  the  working  man  —  and  the  storage  steal? 

Who  fills  whole  columns  throughout  the  state 

And  pays  for  space  at  the  regular  rate  ? 

Who  juggles  with  fact  and  errors  diffuse 

By  megaphone  mouth-piece,  and  labels  it  "  News 

From  Albany  ?  " 

"  The  Adirondack  Storage  Reser'voir  and 
Manufacturing  Association." 

What  does  the  Manufacturing  Association  manufacture  ? 

Neivs  ! 

Where  may  the  Association  be  found  ? 

At  39  Broad  Street,  Neiv  York, 
Which  is  also  the  city  address  of 
The  International  Paper  Company,  Unlimited. 

Who  pays  the  bills  ? 

The  Lord  knoTvs  'who  ! 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION 


Raphael's  Masterpiece  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome 

Considered  by  Many  as  the  Greatest 

Painting  in  the  World. 
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THE  DIVINE  TRAGEDY 

Side  Lights  from  Roman  Records  and  the 
Talmuds  of  the  Jews 

REMARKABLE  BOOK  i)()ssil)!y  tufii  doubt  into  glad  conviction. 
is  the  "Archko  Volume,"  Any  way  the  l)ook  is  eompellinii'  from 
with  its  belated  testimony  .buiathan's  talk  with  the  shepherds  to 
of  the  Christ.  It  places  be-  Pihitc's  report  of  the  execution  and  at- 
fore  its  readers  the  story  of      tendant   i)henomena. 

the    God-man    as    recorded  The  openinii-  chapters  state  the  auth- 

ors I'casons  for  believing  that  records 
not  given  in  the  scriptures  or  found  in 
liistory  still  existed.  His  attention  was 
hi'st  diiccted  to  the  matter  by  the  state- 
iiK^nt  of  a  (iei'inan  scholar,  who  had 
seen  ill  the  \'ali('aii  li])rary  a  report  of 
Pilate  to  ('aesar  recording  the  arrest, 
trial  and  execution  of  a  man  named 
•b'sus.     Killed  Avith  wonder  that  Joseph- 


by  his  enemies  and  friends 
alike.  There  is  no  attempt  at  prcnich- 
ment,  or  argument  to  prove  the  truth  in 
the  Christian  faith;  no  grandly  rounded 
phrases  to  ensnare  the  judgment.  Init 
simply  a  plain  statement  of  mighty  im- 
port—if  true.  Is  it  true  ?  Anticipating 
the  question  the  author  specifies  place 
and  scroll  Avhere  this  record  may  be 
found  by  any  who  care  to  look;   gives      us    and     contciuixirary    historians    had 


name  and  address  of  witnesses  and  par- 
ties to  the  search  and  record,  and  pub- 
lishes certification  of  his  own  relial)ility 
by  various  people  and  duly  sworn  to 
before  Frank  D.  Evans,  a  notary  public. 
with  official  seal,  and  Charles  A.  Honk, 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  of  Cooper 
County.  ^Missouri.  If  unworthy  the 
writer  has  magnificent  nerve  not  indi- 
cated by  the  modesty  of  the  presentment. 


told  nothing,  or  so  little,  about  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  he  began  an  investigation 
of  the  manner  of  recording  ancient  his- 
tory and  found  that  in  the  formation 
of  librai-ies,  "book-compilers'"  were  em- 
ployed to  gather  the  sheets  of  various 
authors  and  have  them  bound  in  bundles 
l)etween  cedar  boai-ds.  This  was  a  special 
calling  and  recpiired  the  best  scholars  in 
its  performance.     "Josephus"  was  com- 


If  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  piled  by  Ekaba,  a  Jewish  doctor,  at  the 
writing  can  be  accepted  their  words  close  of  the  second  century.  When  pub- 
must  add  mightily  to  Christian  belief—      lished  in  book  form  it  comprised  such 

*THF  \RCHKO  VOLUMK.  or  the  Arclieological  writings  of  the  Sanhhedrim  and  the  Talmuds  of  the  Jews,  by 
Rev  W  d'  Mahan  Translated  bv  Drs.  Mcintosh  and  Fwyman  of  the  Anti<iuarian  Lodge,  Genoa.  Italy,  from  man- 
uscripts in  Constantinople  and  the  records  of  the  senatorial  docket  taken  from  the  A  atican  at  Rome.  Second  edi- 
tion, 12- mo.  21S  pages,  igl.oo.    Antiquarian  Hook  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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matter  as  had  been  collated  l)y  Ekaba 
the  Jew  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  looked 
upon  the  ]\Ian-Christ  — if  they  thought 
him  worthy  of  thou^iht  at  all  — simply  as 
a  criminal  who  had  suffered  deserved 
punishment  for  transgression  of  the  law 
or  as  an  impostor  whose  name  even 
should  be  forgotten.  Manifestly  Hebrew 
history  could  not  be  relied  on  for  the 
entire  facts  so  our  author  turned  to  the 
Latin  records  found  in  the  Vatican 
library.  In  1859  a  trip  was  made  to 
Rome  for  material,  thence  to  Constanti- 
nople where,  in  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  access  was  had  to  the  Jewish 
Tahnuds  which  gave  the  report  of  Caia- 
phas,  the  high  priest  to  the  Sanhedrim, 
concei'uing  the  execution  of  Jesus  and 
other  matter  relating  thereto.  Extracts 
only  of  the  deeply  interesting  whole  fol- 
low to  give  th(^  thread  of  the  gi-eat 
tragedy. 

Jonathan's  tntervikw  with  the  Beth- 
lehem SHEPHERDS. 
{Sandhedrim,    88    B.      Bi/    h'.    Jose. 
Order  \o.  2. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Heziel,  questions 
the  shepherds  and  others  at  Bethlehem 
in  regard  to  the  strange  circumstances 
reported  to  have  occuri'ed  there,  and 
reports  to  this  court : ) 

"Jonaihan  to  the  Masters  of  Jsrael, 
Servanis  of  ihe  irnc  God:  In  obedience 
to  your  order,  I  met  with  two  men,  wdio 
said  they  were  shepherds,  and  were 
watching  their  tiocks  near  Bethlehem. 
They  told  me  that  while  attending  to 
their  sheep,  the  night  being  cold  and 
chilly,  some  of  them  had  made  fires 
to  warm  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  had  laid  down  and  were  asleep ; 
that  they  were  awakened  l)y  those 
who  were  keeping  watch  with  the 
question,  'What  does  all  this  mean? 
Behold,  how  light  it  is!'  that  when  they 
were  aroused  it  was  light  as  day.  But 
they  knew  it  was  not  daylight,  for  it 
was  only  the  third  watch.  All  at  once 
the  ail-  seemed  to  be  filled  with  human 


voices,  saying,  '(llory!  ( ilory !  Glory  to 
the  most  high  God!'  and,  'Happy  art 
thou,  Bethlehem,  for  God  hath  fulfilled 
II is  promise  to  the  fathers;  for  in  thy 
chandjers  is  born  the  King  that  shall 
rule  in  righteousness.       *       *       *       * 

"I  went  to  see  Melker,  who  related  to 
me  much  the  same  as  the  shepherds  had 
reported.       ******* 

"He  said  that  next  day  three  strang- 
ers from  a  great  distance  called  on  him, 
and  they  went  in  search  of  this  young 
child;  and  they  found  him  and  his 
mother  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  wdiere 
there  was  a  shed  projecting  out  for  the 
sheltering  of  sheep ;  that  his  mother  was 
married  to  a  man  named  Joseph,  and 
she  related  to  them  the  history  of  her 
child,  saying  that  an  angel  had  visited 
her,  and  told  her  that  she  should  have 
a  son,  and  she  should  call  him  Jesus, 
for  he  should  redeem  his  people  from 
their  sins;  and  he  should  call  her  blessed 
forever  more.       ****** 

' '  I  am  informed  that  she  will  be  tried 
by  our  law,  and,  if  she  can  give  no 
better  evidence  of  her  virtue  than  she 
has  given  to  Melker,  she  will  be  stoned 
according  to  our  law. 


*     *     *     * 


"'  "Melker.  Priest  of  the  Synagogue  of 
Hethlehein,  to  the  Higher  Sanhedrim  of 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  : 

"  'Holy  Masters  op  Israel:  I,  your 
sei'vant,  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  prophet  in  regard  to  the 
forerunner,  and  the  rise  as  well  as  the 
conductor  of  a  great  and  mighty  nation, 
wherein  should  dwell  the  true  principles 
of  righteousness  and  the  conductor  of 
the  outward  formation  of  a  national  do- 
nun  n  of  (lod  upon  earth.  As  evidence 
of  the  fact,  the  vision  and  affliction  that 
has  befallen  Zacharias  of  late  is  enough 
to  satisfy  all  men  of  the  coming  of 
some  great  event ;  and  this  babe  of  Eliza- 
beth  is   the   beginning  of  better   times. 

"  'What  has  occured  here  in  the  last 
few  days,  as  Jonathan  will  inform  you, 
forever  settles  the  question  that  the  day 
of    our    redemption    is    drawing    nigh. 

"  'Noble  Masters  of  the  Sanhedrim,  I 
was  not  alone.     I  am  not  the  onlv  wit- 
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ness  of  these  things.  The  principal  peo- 
ple of  Bethlehem  saw  them  and  heard 
them  as  I  did.  I  would  say  to  you,  if 
this  is  not  the  Jews'  King,  then  we  need 
not  look  for  any  other;  for  every  line 
of  prophesy  has  been  most  completely 
fulfilled  in  him ;  and  if  he  does  not 
appeal-  and  save  his  own  people  I  shall 
despair  of  ever  being  released,  and  I 
shall  believe  that  we  have  misinterpreted 
the  meaning'  of  the  prophets.  But  I  feel 
so  sure  that  this  is  he  T  shall  wait  in 
expectation  and  much  anxiety,  and  I 
have  no  fears  of  any  harm  befalling  him. 
All  the  Romans  in  the  world  cannot 
liarm  liim;  and  although  Herod  may 
rage,  may  destroy  all  the  infants  in  the 
world,  the  same  angels  that  attended 
liis  birth  will  watch  over  him  through 
life,  and  the  Romans  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  same  (Jod  that  Pharaoh 
did,  and  will  meet  with  similar  defeat.'  " 

HEROD  ANTIPATER's  DEP'ENCE  BEFORE  THE 
ROMAN  SENATE  IN  REGARD  TO  HIS  CON- 
DUCT   AT    BETHLEHEM. 

''Noble  Roma  Its:  In  the  case  whereof 
I  am  accused,  these  Jews  are  of  all  peo- 
ple the  most  superstitious,  and  no  more 
to  be  trusted  that  the  Hindoos.  They 
have  taught  themselves  to  believe  in  but 
one  God,  who  dwells  in  another  world, 
so  they  can  neither  see  nor  hear  Him, 
nor  in  any  way  approach  Him  by  their 
senses.  They  believe  that  He  is  un- 
changeable and  unapproachable ;  that 
He  can  only  manifest  Himself  through 
some  angel  or  spirit,  or  some  light,  or  the 
thunder,  or  any  strange  and  uncommon 
phenomenon.  Hence,  they  are  so  super- 
stitious that  they  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve anything.       ****** 

''Now,  as  a  foundation  for  all  this 
foolishness,  they  have  a  book,  and  a  set 
of  men,  called  priests,  who  read  and 
expound  this  book  to  them,  and  they  will 
believe  anything  these  priests  tell  them. 

"As  to  this  great  excitement  at  Beth- 
lehem, three  strange,  fantastic-looking 
men  called  on  my  guards  at  the  gate, 
and  asked  them  where  was  the  babe  born 
that  was  to  be  King  of  the  Jews.  My 
guards  told  me  of  it,  and  I  ordered  the 
men  to  be  brought  into  court.     I  asked 


them  who  they  wei'e.  One  of  them  said 
he  was  from  Egypt.  I  asked  what  was 
their  business.  He  said  they  were  in 
search  of  the  babe  that  was  born  to  rule 
the  Jews.  I  told  them  that  I  ruled  the 
Jews  under  Augustus  Caesar.  But  he 
said  this  babe  would  rule  when  1  was 
gone.  I  told  him  not  unless  he  was  born 
undei'  the  purple.  I  asked  him  how  he 
knew  of  this  babe.  He  said  they  had 
all  had  a  dream  the  same  night  about  it. 
I  told  them  that  the  devil  played  with 
our  brains  when  we  were  asleep.  He  drew 
a  parchment  roll  from  his  bosom,  and 
read  in  the  Hebrew  language:  'Thou 
Bethlehem,  least  among  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  out  of  thee  should  come  a 
man  that  should  rule  all  people.'  I 
asked  him  who  wrote  that.  He  said  the 
God  of  heaven.  I  asked  him  where  he 
got  that  parchment.  He  said  it  M'as  the 
law  of  the  covenant  of  the  Jews.  He 
also  said  a  star  had  travelled  before  them 
all  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  I  told  him 
his  God  was  mistaken;  that  Bethlehem 
was  not  a  kingdom,  neither  was  it  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  I  told 
them  that  they  were  superstitious  fan- 
atics, and  ordered  them  out  of  my  pres- 
ence. 

"But  the  excitement  grew  until  it 
became  intense.  I  found  nothing  could 
control  it.  I  called  the  Hillel  court, 
which  was  the  most  learned  body  of 
talent  in  Jerusalem.  They  read  out  of 
their  laws  that  Jesus  was  to  be  born  of 
a  virgin  in  Bethlehem ;  that  he  was  to 
rule  all  nations,  and  all  kingdoms  of  the 
world  were  to  be  subject  to  him ;  and 
that  his  kingdom  should  never  end,  but 
his  appointees  should  continue  to  rule 
forever.  I  found  this  court  just  as  san- 
guine as  those  strangers,  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  in  everybody 's  mouth ;  I  thought 
I  could  discover  already  a  sort  of  derid- 
ing and  mocking  spirit  among  the  lower 
classes  in  regard  to  the  Roman  author- 

"So  I  saw  an  insurrection  brewing 
fast,  and  nothing  but  a  most  bloody  war 
as  the  consequence.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  what  was  I  to  do?  In 
uiy  honest  judgment  it  was  best  to  pluck 
the  undeveloped  flower  in  its  bud,  lest 
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it  should  gi'ovv  and  strengthen,  and 
finally  burst,  and  shed  its  deadly  poison 
over  both  nations,  and  impoverish  and 
ruin  them  forever.  My  enemies  can  see 
I  could  have  no  malice  toward  the  in- 
fants of  Bethlehem.  I  took  no  delight  in 
listening  to  the  cries  of  innocent  moth- 
ers. ]\Iay  all  the  gods  forbid !  No ;  I 
saw  nothing  but  an  insurrection  and  a 
bloody  war  were  our  doom,  and  in  this 
the  overthrow  and  downfall,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  our  nation. 

"These  are  the  grounds  of  my  action 
in  this  matter.  I  am  satisfied  I  did  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. As  my  motive  w^as  purely 
to  do  the  best  I  could  for  my  whole 
country,  I  hope  you  will  so  consider  it, 
and  I  sul>mit  this  statement  for  your 
consideration,  promising  faithfulness 
and  submission  to  your  judgment. 

Herod  Antipater. 
Gamaliel's  interview  with  Joseph  and 

mary  and  others  concerning  jesus. 

The  liagio(jrapha  or  holy  writings, 
found  in  the  St.  Sophia  ]\[osque  at  Con- 
stantinople, made  by  Gamaliel,  in  the 
Talmuds  of  the  Jews,  27  B.  It  seems 
(iamaliel  was  sent  by  the  Sanhedrim  to 
interrogate  Joseph  and  ]\Iai'y  in  regard 
to  this  child  Jesus.    He  says : 

"I  found  Joseph  and  ]Mary  in  the  city 
of  ^lecca,  in  the  land  of  Annnon  or 
Moab.         *         *          *         *         *         * 

"Joseph  is  a  wood -woi'ku Kill,  lie  is 
very  tall  and  ugly.  His  hair  looks  as 
though  it  might  have  been  dark  auburn 
when  young.  His  eyes  are  gray  and 
vicious.  He  is  anything  but  pre- 
possessing in  his  appearance,  and  he  is 
as  gross  and  gliun  as  he  looks.  He  is 
but  a  poor  talker,  and  it  seems  that  yes 
and  no  are  the  depth  of  his  mind.  I  am 
satisfied  he  is  very  disagreeable  to  his 
family.  His  children  look  very  much 
like  him,  and  upon  the  whole  I  should 
call  them  a  third-rate  family.  *  *  * 
He  said  the  angel  told  him  that  this 
child  should  be  great  and  should  rule 
all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  *  *  * 
So  I  married  ^lary,  thinking  that  if 
what  the  angels  had  told  us  was  true,  it 
would  be  greatly  to  our  advantage; 
but    I    am    fearful    Ave    are    mistaken. 


Jesus  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  us, 
nor  anything  else  much.  I  call  him  lazy 
and  careless.  I  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  amount  to  nuich,nuicli  less  be  a  king. 
If  he  does,  he  must  do  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  he  has  been  doing.  *  *  * 
^lary  is  altogether  a  different  character, 
and  she  is  too  noble  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  a  maiL  She  seems  to  be  about  forty 
or  forty-five  years  of  age,  abounds  with 
a  cheerful  and  happy  spirit  and  is  full 
of  hapi)y  fancies.  She  is  fair  to  see, 
rather  Hesliy,  has  soft  and  innocent- 
looking  eyes,  and  seems  to  be  naturally 
a  good  woman.  I  asked  her  who  her 
parents  were,  and  she  said  her  father's 
name  was  Eli,  and  her  mother's  name 
was  Anna:  her  grandmother's  name  was 
Fennel,  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
of  great  renown.  I  asked  her  if  Jesus 
was  the  son  of  Joseph.  She  said  he  was 
not.  I  asked  her  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  child's  history.  She  said 
that  one  day  while  she  was  grinding 
some  meal  there  appeared  at  the  door  a 
stranger  in  shining  raiment,  which 
showed  as  bright  as  the  light.  She  was 
very  much  alarmed  at  his  presence,  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf;  but  all  her  fears 
were  calmed  when  he  spoke  to  her ;  for 
he  said:  'Mary  thou  art  loved  by  the 
Lord  and  He  has  sent  me  to  tell  thee 
that  thou  shalt  have  a  child :  that  this 
child  shall  be  great  and  rule  all  nations 
of  the  earth.  *  *  *  I  asked  her  if 
he  was  healthy ;  to  give  me  a  description 
of  his  life.  She  said  he  was  perfectly 
healthy:  that  she  never  heard  him  com- 
l)lain  of  any  pain  or  dissatisfaction. 
*  *  *  I  asked  her  if  lie  had  any 
worldly  as])irations  after  money  or 
wealth,  or  a  great  name,  or  did  he  de- 
light in  fine  dress,  like  the  most  of  youth. 
She  said  that  w^as  one  thing  that  vexed 
her;  he'  seemed  to  take  no  care 
of  his  person :  he  did  not  care 
whether  he  was  dressed  or  not,  or  wheth- 
er the  family  got  along  well  or  ill :  it 
was  all  alike  to  him.  She  said  she  talked 
to  him  about  it,  and  he  would  look  at 
her  a  little  grieved  and  say,  'Woman 
(for  such  he  always  called  me) '  you  do 
not  know  who  I  am.'  Indeed,  she  said 
he  takes  so  little  interest  in  the  things 
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of  the  world  and  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  they  were  beginning  to  despair 
of  his  ever  amounting  to  much — much 
less  be  a  king,  as  the  angel  said  he  would 
]jp  *  *  *  J  figi^gj  if  she  saw  in  him 
any  particular  fondness  for  female 
society.  She  said  she  had  not;  if  any- 
thing, rather  the  contrary;  that  the 
young'  hethaul  (the  word  in  the  Hebrew 
for  young  women)  were  all  very  fond  of 
him,  and  were  always  seeking  his  society, 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  care  nothing  for 

"His  parents  told  me  of  an  old  man 
who  lived  on  the  road  to  Bethany  who 
had  once  been  a  priest,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
and  prophets.  *  *  *  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  an  outline  of  the  character 
of  Jesus.  He  said  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  the  finest  thought  and  feeling  he 
■ever  saw  in  his  life.        *        *        *         * 

' '  jNIassalian  says  he  is  tempted  at  times 
to  become  impatient  with  Jesus,  as  he 
devotes  so  much  time  to  details.  It 
seems  almost  a  waste  of  time  for  a  man 
who  came  to  save  the  world  to  be  linger- 
ing over  a  special  case  of  disease.  He 
thinks  he  could  hasten  Jesus 's  physical 
■deportment.  Why  not  speak  one  word 
and  remove  every  sick  patient  from  his 
■sick-bed  at  the  same  hour  ?  *  *  *  He 
said :  '  If  you  ever  meet  him  you  will 
know  him.  While  he  is  nothing  but  a 
man,  there  is  something  about  him  that 
<listinguishes  him  from  every  other  man. 
He  is  the  picture  of  his  mother,  only  he 
lias  not  her  smooth,  round  face.  His 
liair  is  a  little  more  golden  than  hers, 
though  it  is  as  much  from  sunburn  as 
anything  else.  He  is  tall,  and  his  shoul- 
ders are  a  little  drooped;  his  visage  is  thin 
and  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  though 
this  is  from  exposure.  His  eyes  are 
large  and  a  soft  blue,  and  rather  dull 
and  heavy.  The  lashes  are  long,  and  his 
■eyebrows  very  large.  His  nose  is  that 
of  a  Jew.  In  fact,  he  reminds  me  of  an 
old-fashioned  Jew  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.    He  is  not  a  great  talker.  *     *     * 

REPORT   OP   CAIArHAS   TO   THE   SANHEDRIM 
CONCERNING  THE  EXECUTION  OF   JESUS. 

Records  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrim 
by  Eliezer  Hyran  B.  2-4  taken  in  Con- 
stantinople, October  16,  1883. 


" ('(liapJias,  Priest  of  the  Most  Higlt 
(rod,  to  the  Masters  of  Israel,  greeting : 
In  obedience  to  your  demands  for  a 
reason  for  my  action  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  in  defense  of  my  con- 
duct, I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing for  your  consideration :  I  would 
assure  you  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  personal  malice,  envy,  or  hate,  that 
existed  in  my  own  nature,  nor  for  the 
Avant  of  a  willingness  upon  my  part 
to  conform  to  the  Jewish  law  in  its 
strictest  sense.  I  had  but  very  little 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Nazarene. 
The  most  I  knew^  of  this  man  w^as  from 
outside  sources.  Nor  was  it  because  he 
claimed  to  be  King  of  Jews,  nor  because 
he  said  he  was  the  Son  of  God — I  would 
that  he  were — nor  because  he  prophesied 
or  ignored  the  holy  temple.  No.  nor  all 
of  these  combined.  There  is  a  cause, 
and  a  more  weighty  matter,  back  of  all 
these  things  that  controlled  my  action  in 
the  matter.  Therefore, I  hope  you  will  in- 
vestigate strictly  on  legal  principles  the 
reasons  that  I  may  give,  (which  are  given 
at  considerable  length,  finding  that  Jesus 
did  not  follow  established  custom.) 
*  *  *  Another  reason  of  his  having 
many  followers  is,  his  doctrines  are  con- 
genial to  unsanctified  flesh.  They  are 
so  suited  to  human  nature  that  they  re- 
quire no  sacrifices;  they  need  not  go  to 
the  temple  to  worship  God ;  they  need 
not  fast,  and  they  can  when  and  where 
they  please ;  they  need  pay  no  tithes  to 
keep  up  the  temple  or  the  priesthood, 
but  every  man  can  be  his  own  priest 
and  worship  God  as  he  chooses.  All 
this  is  so  compatible  with  human  nature 
that,  although  he  has  not  been  preach- 
ing over  three  years,  he  has  more  fol- 
lowers today  than  Abraham  has.  *  *  * 
After  I  examined  Jesus  on  the  various 
charges,  he  said  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  court  that  each  and  all  of  them 
were  true.  I  then  reasoned  with  him, 
and  asked  him,  if  the  court  of  the  high 
priest  would  forgive  him  of  these 
charges  would  he  desist  from  these 
things  in  all  time  to  come.  He  answered 
most  emphatically  and  positively  he 
would  not.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  was  compelled,  according  to  our  law', 
to  sentence  him  to  die ;   for  if  he  con- 
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tinned  to  promiilo-ate  his  pernicious 
heresies  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  must 
perish  with  their  religion.  And,  as  you 
find  in  the  Toscppin,  that  the  nation  has 
always  the  right  of  self-preservation, 
and  as  we  had  conceded  the  right  of  the 
Romans  of  executing*  our  criminal  laws, 
it  became  my  painful  duty  to  send  him 
to  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  following 
charges. 

"These  charges  were  written  by  my 
scribe,  and  sent  with  the  officers  to 
Pilate  for  his  consent.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  expect  him  to  execute  him  as  he  did, 
but  it  seems  that  the  mob  was  so  great 
that  Pilate  never  received  them.  I  ex- 
pected Pilate  to  send  Jesus  back  to  me, 
so  that  I  could  send  him  to  you  for  your 
approval ;  and  if  so,  then  I  would  pro- 
ceed to  try  him  with  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  with  the  regular  lacktcfs  on  guard, 
as  our  law  recjuires;  but  it  seems  that 
Pilate  thirsted  for  his  blood.  Like  all 
guilty  tyrants,  he  was  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow,  and  wished  to  destroy  every- 
thing that  threatened  his  power.     *       * 

CAIAPHAS  EXPERIENCES  CHANfJE  OF  MEAHT. 

Sanhedrim,  89.  By  Siphri  II,  7. : 
"To  You  Masters  of  Israel:  As  I 
have  made  a  former  defence  to  you, 
and  you  have  approved  the  same,  I  feel 
in  duty  bound  to  communicate  to  yon 
some  facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge since  that  connnunication.  A  few 
days  after  the  execution  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  the  report  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  became  so  common  that 
I  found  it  necessary  to  investigate  it, 
because  the  excitement  was  more  intense 
than  before,  and  my  own  life  as  well  as 
that  of  Pilate  was  in  danger.  I  sent  for 
Malkus,  the  captain  of  the  royal  city 
guard,  w'ho  informed  me  he  knew  noth- 
ing personally,  as  he  had  placed  Isham 
in  command  of  the  guard ;  but  from 
what  he  could  learn  from  the  soldiers 
the  scene  was  awe-inspiring,  and  the 
report  was  so  generally  believed  that  it 
was  useless  to  deny  it.  *  *  *  * 
"After  questioning  the  soldiers  and 
officers  to  my  satisfaction,  my  mind  be- 
ing so  disturbed  that  I  could  neither  eat 
or   sleep,    I   sent    for   John    and    Peter. 


They  came  and  brought  i\Iary  and 
Joanna,  who  are  the  women  that  went 
to  embalm  Jesus 's  body  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  as  it  is  called.  They 
were  very  interesting  and  they  related 
the  circumstances.  Mary  says  that  when 
they  went  day  was  just  breaking. 
They  met  the  soldiers  retui'uing  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  saw  nothing  strange  until 
they  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  that  it 
was  empty.  The  stone  that  covered  the 
sepulchre  was  rolled  to  one  side,  and 
two  men  dressed  in  flowing  white  were 
sitting,  one  at  each  end  of  the  sepulchre. 
Mary  asked  them  where  was  her  Lord; 
they  said,  'He  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
did  he  not  tell  you  he  would  rise  the 
third  day  and  show  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  prove  that  he  was  the  Lord  of 
]ifp^'  *  *  *  J  f^ij^^  some  dreadful 
foreboding — a  weight  upon  my  heart.  I 
cannot  feel  as  a  criminal  from  the  fact 
that  I  was  acting  according  to  my  best 
judgment  with  the  evidence  before  me. 
I  feel  that  I  was  acting  in  defence  of 
God  and  my  country,  which  I  love  bet- 
ted than  my  life,  and  if  I  was  mistaken, 
I  was  honest  in  my  mistake.  And  as 
we  teach  that  honesty  of  purpose  gives, 
character  to  the  action,  on  this  basis  I 
shall  try  to  clear  myself  of  any  charge, 
yet  there  is  a  conscious  fear  about  my 
heart,  so  that  I  have  no  rest  day  or 
night.  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  should  meet 
Jesus  I  would  fall  dead  at  his  feet;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  if  I  went  out  I  should 
be  sure  to  meet  him. 

' '  In  this  state  of  conscious  dread  I 
remained  investigating  the  Scriptures 
to  know  more  about  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning this  man.  but  found  nothing  to 
satisfy  my  mind.  I  locked  my  door  and 
gave  the  guard  orders  to  let  no  one  in 
without  first  giving  me  notice.  While 
thus  engaged,  with  no  one  in  the  room 
but  my  wife  and  Annas. her  father,  when 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  behold  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  stood  before  me.  ]My  breath 
stopped,  my  l)lood  ran  cold,  and  I  was 
in  the  act  of  falling,  when  he  spoke  and 
said,  'Be  not  afraid,  it  is  I.  You  con- 
demned me  that  you  might  go  free.  This 
is  the  work  of  my  Father.  Your  only 
wrong  is,  vou  have  a  wicked  heart:  this 
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you  must  repent  of.  This  last  lamb  you 
have  slain  is  the  one  that  was  appointed 
before  the  foundation;  this  sacrifice  is 
made  for  all  men.  Your  other  lambs  were 
for  those  who  ottered  them ;  this  is  for 
all,  this  is  the  last;  it  is  for  you  if  you 
will  accept  it.  I  died  that  you  and  all 
mankind  might  be  saved.'  At  this  he 
looked  at  me  with  such  melting  tender- 
ness that  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  nothing 
but  tears,  and  my  strength  was  all  gone. 
I  fell  on  my  face  at  his  feet  as  one  that 
was  dead.  AVhen  Annas  lifted  me  up 
Jesus  was  gone,  and  the  door  still  locked. 
No  one  could  tell  when  or  where  he  went. 

Pilate's   report. 
"  To    Tiberius    Caesar,    Emperor    of 
Rome. 

''NoUe  Sovcrigu,  Greeting:  The 
events  of  the  last  few  days  in  niy  prov- 
ince have  been  of  such  a  character  that 
I  will  give  the  details  in  full  as  they 
occurred.  ****** 
"Among  the  various  rumors  that 
came  to  my  ears  there  was  one  in  par- 
ticular that  attracted  my  attention.  A 
young  man,  it  was  said,  had  appeared 
in  Galilee  preaching:  with  a  noble 
unction  a  new  law  in  the  name  of  the 
God  that  had  sent  him.  At  first  I  was 
apprehensive  that  his  design  was  to  stir 
up  the  people  against  the  Romans,  but 
my  fears  were  soon  dispelled.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  spoke  rather  as  friend  of  the 
Romans  than  of  Jews.  *  *  *  Never 
have  I  read  in  the  works  of  the  philos- 
ophers anything  that  can  compare  to  the 
maxims  of  Jesus.  One  of  the  rebellious 
Jews,  so  numerous  in  Jerusalem,  having 
asked  Jesus  if  it  was  lawful  to  give  trib- 
ute to  Ccesar,  he  replied:  'Render  unto 
Cfesar  the  things  that  belong  to  Caesar, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.'  ****** 

"It  was  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  sayings  that  I  granted  so  much  lib- 
erty to  the  Nazarene.  *  *  * 
"Being  too  weak  to  suppress  an  in- 
surrection, I  resolved  upon  adopting  a 
measure  that  promised  to  restore  the 
tranquility  of  the  city  without  subject- 
ing the  pra^torium  to  humiliating  con- 
cession. I  wrote  to  Jesus  requesting  an 
inter\'iew    with   him   at   the  prtetorium. 


lie  came.  You  know  that  in  my  veins 
tiows  the  Spanish  mixed  with  Roman 
blood — as  incapable  of  fear  as  it  is  of 
weak  emotion.  When  the  Nazarene  made 
his  appearance,  I  was  walking  in  my 
basilic,  and  my  feet  seemed  fastened 
with  an  iron  hand  to  the  marble  pave- 
ment, and  I  trembled  in  every  limb  as 
does  a  guilty  culprit,  though  the  Naza- 
rene was  as  calm  as  innocence  itself  * 
"  'Jesus,'  said  I  unto  him  at  last — 
and  my  tongue  faltered — 'Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, for  the  last  three  years  I  have 
granted  you  amjile  freedom  of  speech; 
nor  do  I  regret  it.  *  *  *  My  request 
—  I  do  not  say  my  order — is,  that  you 
be  more  circumspect  and  moderate  in 
your  discourses  in  the  future,  and  more 
considerate  of  them,  lest  you  arouse  the 
pride  of  your  enemies,  and  they  raise 
against  you  the  stupid  populace,  and 
compel  me  to  employ  the  instruments  of 
law.  The  Nazarene  calmly  replied: 
'  Prince  of  the  earth,  your  words  proceed 
not  from  true  wisdom.  Say  to  the  tor- 
rent to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
tain-gorge: it  will  uproot  the  trees  of 
the  valley.  The  torrent  will  answer  you 
that  it  obeys  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
Creator.  God  alone  knows  whither  lloAV 
the  waters  of  the  torrent.  Verily  I  say 
unto  3'ou,  before  the  rose  of  Sharon 
blossoms  the  blood  of  the  just  shall  be 

oi^ll'j-  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

"Jesus  was  dragged  before  the  High 
Priest  and  condemned  to  death.  It  was 
then  that  the  High  Priest,  Caiaphas, 
performed  a  divisory  act  of  submission. 
He  sent  his  i^risoner  to  me  to  confirm 
his  condemnation  and  secure  his  execu- 
tion. I  answered  him  that,  as  Jesus  was 
a  Galilean,  the  affair  came  under 
Herod's  jurisdiction,  and  ordered  him  to 
])e  sent  thither.  The  wily  tetrarch  pro- 
fessed humility,  and,  protesting  his 
deference  to  the  lieutenant  of  Ca?sar,  he 
committed  the  fate  of  the  man  to  my 
hands.         ****** 

I  had  taken  a  wife  from  among  the 
Gauls,  who  pretended  to  see  into  futur- 
ity. Weeping  and  throwing  herself  at 
my  feet  she  said  to  me ;  '  Beware,  be- 
ware, and  touch  not  that  man ;  for 
he  is  holv.     Last  nisht  I  saAV  him  in  a 


THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE 


It  is  within  a  marble  pavilion  under  the  great  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  entrance  is  through  the  Angels  chapel  in  the  center  of  which 
stands  a  square  urn  said  to  contain  a  section  of  the  stone  which  was  rolled  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  The  space  within  is  about  six  feet 
square.  On  one  side  is  the  stone  which  the  body  was  laid  now  covered  over  with  marble, 
above  which  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning  except  on  Easter  when  they  are  extinguished 
to  be  lighted  again  by  Are  miraculously  sent  down  from  above. 
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vision.  He  was  walking  on  the  waters ;  he 
was  Hyinij'  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He 
spoke  to  the  tenijiest  and  to  the  fishes  of 
the  lake;  all  wei'e  ohedient  to  him.  Be- 
hold, the  torrent  in  Mount  Kedron  flows 
with  hlood,  the  statnes  of  Civsar  are 
tilled  with  genionide:  the  coluniiis  of  the 
interiuni  have  given  away,  and  the  sun 
is  veiled  in  mourning  like  a  vestal  in  the 
tomh.  Ah!  Pilate,  evil  awaits  thee.  If 
thou  wilt  not  listen  to  the  vows  of  thy 
wife,  dread  the  eurse  of  a  Roman  Sen- 
ate; dread  the  frowns  of  CVesar.' 

"By  this  time  the  marhle  stairs  groan- 
ed under  the  weight  of  the  nmltitude. 
The  Xazarene  was  brought  baek  to  me. 
I  proceeded  to  the  halls  of  justice,  fol- 
lowed by  my  guai-d.  and  asked  the  peo- 
ple in  a  severe  tone  what  they  de- 
manded. 

"  'The  death  of  the  Nazarene,'  was 
the  reply. 

"  'For  what  crime  ?' 

"  'He  has  blasphemed;  he  has  proph- 
esied the  ruin  of  the  temple ;  he  calls 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  the  ^lessiah, 
the  King  of  the  Jews.' 

"  'Roman  justice,'  said  I,  'punishes 
not  such  otfences  with  death." 

"  'Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!'  cried 
the    relentless    rabble.  *  *  * 

"I  then  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged, 
hoping  this  might  satisfy  them ;  but  it 
only  increased  their  fury.  I  then  called 
for  a  basin,  and  washed  my  hands  in 
the  presence  of  the  clamorous  multitude, 
thus  testifying  that  in  my  judgment 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  done  nothing 
deserving  of  death. 


"By  degrees  the  day  darkened  like  a 
winter's  twilight,  such  as  had  been  at 
the  death  of  the  great  Julius  Ca?sar.  It 
was  likewise  the  Ides  of  March.  *  * 
Dark  clouds  lowered  over  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  setting  over  the  city 
covering  it  as  with  a  veil.  So  dreadful 
were  the  signs  that  men  saw  both  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth  that  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed, 'Either  the  author  of  nature  is 
suffering  or  the  universe  is  falling 
apart.' 

"Whilst  these  appalling  scenes  of 
nature    were   transpiring,    there    was   a 


dreadful    earthquake    in    lower    Egypt. 

****** 

"Joseph  buried  Jesus  in  his  own 
tomb.  Whether  he  contemplated  his 
I'esurrection  or  calculated  to  cut  him 
another,  I  cannot  tell.  The  day  after 
he  was  buried  one  of  the  priests  came  to 
the  pra'torium  and  said  they  were  ap- 
prehensive that  his  diciples  intended  to 
steal  the  body  of  Jesus  and  hide  it,  and 
then  make  it  appear  that  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead.         ***** 

"When  the  great  excitement  arose 
about  the  supulchre  being  found  empty, 
I  felt  a  deeper  solicitude  than  ever.  I 
sent  for  Malcus,  who  told  me  he  had 
placed  his  lieutenant,  Ben  Isham,  with 
one  hundred  soldiers,  around  the  sep- 
ulchre. He  told  me  that  Isham  and  the 
soldiers  were  very  much  alarmed  at 
what  had  occurred  there  that  moi-ning. 
I  sent  for  this  man  Isham,  who  related 
to  me,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  He  said  that  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  watch 
they  saw  a  soft  and  beautiful  light  over 
the  sepulchre.  He  at  first  thought  that 
the  women  had  come  to  embalm  the  body 
of  Jesus,  as  was  their  custom,  but  he  could 
not  see  how  they  had  gotten  through  the 
guards.  While  these  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  mind,  behold,  the 
whole  place  was  lighted  up,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  crowds  of  the  dead  in  their 
grave-clothes.  All  seemed  to  be  shout- 
ing and  filled  with  ecstasy,  while  all 
around  and  above  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful music  he  had  ever  heard;  and  the 
whole  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  voices 
pi-aising  God.  At  this  time  there  seemed 
to  be  a  reeling  and  swinnning  of  the 
earth,  so  that  he  turned  so  sick  and 
faint   that   he    could   not   stand   on   his 

feet. 

******** 

"Now,  noble  Soverign,  this  is  as  near 
the  facts  in  the  case  as  I  can  arrive  at, 
and  I  have  taken  pains  to  make  the 
statement  very  full,  so  that  you  may 
judge  of  my  conduct  upon  the  whole, 
•IS  I  hear  that  Antipater  has  said  many 
hard  things  of  me  in  this  matter.  With 
the  promise  of  faithfulness  and  good 
wishes  to  my  noble  Soverign, 

' '  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Pontius  Pilate." 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Trip  Into  the  Wilderness 

in  1873 
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(Commenced  in  October  Number.      Illustrated  with  Pen  Sketches  made  on  the  way) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TiiK  John  Brown  Grave  and   Farm — 

A   Woman  of  Business. 

"  John   Brov^'s  body  lies  a-nwidding  i» 

the  grave. 
And  his  sold  goes   )iiarrhing   on.'' — Old 

Song. 

NORTH  ELBA  is  said  to  be  very 
healthy,  so  much  so  that  the  only 
manner  of  taking  ott"  is  a  habit 
they  have  of  freezing  to  death,  and 
when  this  happens,  as  is  often  the 
ease  in  summer,  they  do  not  find  it  nec- 
essary to  bury  them,  but  (if  Att.  is  to 
be  believed)  simply  lay  them  away  some- 
where exposed  to  the  pure  balsamic  air 
and  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  weeks 
they  moss  over.  John  Brown  was  only 
covered  up  as  a  protection  ajiainst  curio- 
sity hunters,  who  have  a  habit  of  chop- 
pin<i-  oft'  pieces  of  fossils  and  the  like. 
and  who  have  broken  oft'  pieces  of  his 
tombstone  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had 
to  be  boxed  up  to  keep  euouyh  for 
directory  purposes. 

Here  at  North  Elba  we  strike  the  post- 
road,  running-  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion from  Elizabethtown  to  the  Saranac 
lakes.  Turning  to  the  right  we  proceeded 
about  a  mile  in  a  westerly  course  to  a  lane 
which  led  oft'  toward  the  south,  where 
we  saw  a  sign  bearing  the  inscription, 
"John  brown  Farm.  Refreshments  if  de- 
sired," with  an  index  finger,  which  AVfis 
probably  painted  by  some  admirer  of 
the   old  man's  to   indicate  his  present 


home,  which  direction,  if  followed, 
would  take  the  traveler  several  degrees 
higher  than  we  could  hope  to  get  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

We  followed  the  lane  tln^ough  a  strip 
of  woods,  into  an  open  field,  and  with  the 
dusk  of  a  solenni  twilight  settling  down 
over  us,  stood  by  the  great  rock  that  the 
old  man  loved  so  well  and  by  the  side  of 
which,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  bur- 
ied. 

The  farm  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
thick  forests  which,  on  the  south,  stretch 
away  in  unbroken  solitude  to  Indian 
Pass  and  the  great  peaks  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. It  has  been  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany at  whose  head  as  prime  mover 
stands  Kate  Field,  and  is  now  held  as  a 
public  park  and  annually  visited  by 
hundreds  who,  from  curiosity  or  rever- 
ence for  the  old  man  make  pilgrimages 
to  their  Mecca  of  fanaticism.  The  house 
;ind  outbuildings  stand  in  the  open  field. 
Near  by  are  the  "big  rock"  and  grave 
surrounded  by  a  rough  board  fence.* 

As  we  entered  the  inclosure  a  little 
girl  came  out  to  renmve  the  box  from 
the  headstone,  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  cover  to  preserve  from  the  des- 
troying hand  of  the  relic-hunter.  Un- 
locking and  removing  the  box  we  saw  an 
old  fashioned,  time-stained  graniteJike 
!-;tone,  the  corners  chipped  and  broken 
off,  and  defaced  so  that  in  places  some  of 
the  inscription  was  entirely  gone.  The 
upper  half  was  in  the  quaint  characters 


*The  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  John  Brown  farm  decided  to  make  over  the  property  to 
the  State  of  New  York  to  be  kept  for  all  time  as  a  part  of  the  Adirondack  Preserve.  To  this  end  written  consent 
was  obtained  from  the  living  subscribers  and  from  the  representatives  of  the  dead,  and  in  1S%  the  Legislature 
passed  an  Enabling  Act.  authorizing  the  state  to  accept  the  gift  This  Act  was  approved  by  Governor  Morton 
This  \ct  has  been  since  signalized  by  the  erection  MSiUi)  upon  the  grounds  near  the  grave,  of  a  heavy  granite  tablet, 
bearing  upon  its  surface  the  Act  of  Dedication,  with  the  names  of  the  donors. 
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three  years  before  the  young  mau  was 
Ijorii.  There  must  be  some  mistake  about 
it  somewhere,  as  even  after  careful  in- 
(luiry  of  the  people  in  charge,  we  could 
not  find  out  that  he  ever  liad  a  father. 

We  i)assetl  up  over  the  big  rock  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  cut  in  large  letters, 
"John  Brown,  1859,"  and  to  the  house 
to  hr'arn  something  more  concerning  it. 

"Don't  you  want  to  stay  all  night?'' 
said  the  little  girl,  with  an  eye  to 
l)usiness. 

I  glanced  at  the  grave,  the  cold  rock 
and  the  dreary,  darkening  fields  around, 
and  said  "No."  Then  a  boy  member 
of  the  family  cornered  Aft.,  and  elo- 
([uently  held  up  to  him  the  advantages 


of  "ye  olden  time,"  the  lower  of  a  re- 
cent date.  The  face  bore  the  following 
inscription  : 

"In  memory  of  Capt.  John  Brow 
AVho  Died  at  Newyork  Sept  Ye  'A  1776 
in  the  12  year  of  Age. 

John  Brown  Born  ]\Iay  9  1800  was 
executed  at  Charleston  Va,  Dec  2  1859." 

"Oliver  Brown  Born  ^lar.  9  1839, 
icas  Killed  at  Harper's  Ferry  Oct.  17. 
1859." 

On  the  back  was  the  following: 

"In  memory  of  Frederick  son  of 
John  and  Dianth  Brown  Born  Dec  21. 
1830  and  murdered  at  Osawantomie. 
Kansas,  Aug  30.  1856  for  his  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Freedom." 

"Watson  Brown,  Born  Oct,  7,  1835 
was  wounded  at  Harpers  Ferry  &  died 
Oct.  19,  1859." 

The  grave  was  strewn  with  faded 
flowers;  a  florist's  leaden  cross  and 
crown  filled  with  a  sodden  mass  lay  on 
the  little  mound,  and  under  it,  the  body 
of  Old  John  Brown ;  Alone !  Of  his 
large  family  not  one  remained  to  watch 
over  him,  but  in  their  place  strangers, 
who  knew  less  of  the  old  man  than  we 
who  lived  far  away.  His  widow,  and 
five  children  out  of  his  twenty,  are  still 
living,  it  is  said,  scattered  over  the  AVest 
some  of  them  in  far  away  California. 

/<j?^  The  stone   which  marks 

the  head  of  the  grave  was 
brought  from    Connecticut 

and  placed  wliere    it   no^\•  /       ./  //H^       .  / 

stands.*  Ue  were  told  that  c/^/l^Viy  Cy/Hrt^yny^ 
the  "Capin"  John  Hrown,  of  seeing  the  "stun"  by  daylight!  But 
wliose  name  heads  the  list,  Aft.  couldn't  see  it.  Then  the  loquacious 
was  the  John  Hi'own's  father,  in  which  lady  of  the  house  met  the  Professor  at 
case  John  must  have  been  born  an  orphan  the  door  with  the  continuation  of  what 
as  this  one  died  something  over  twenty-     the  boy  and  girl  had  started,  but  the 


*Besicle  the  older  is  a  newer  grave  containinj?  the  body  of  Watson  Brown,  brought  here  and  laid  near  the 
father,  October  12,  18S2.  after  remaining  unburied  for  nearly  "twenty  three  years.  Considered  by  the  authorities  of 
Virginia  simply  as  that  of  a  criminal,  it  was  given  after  death  to  the  Medical  College  at  Winchpster.  and  there  pre- 
served as  an  anatomical  specimen— the  mother  appealing  in  vain  for  the  privilege  of  givmg  ir  Christian  burial. 
Later,  when  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Union  forces,  it  was  carried  off  by  an  Indiana  surgeon,  and  kept  by  him 
as  a  ciiriosity  until  in  18S2,  when  he  informed  the  sui  vivors  of  its  whereabouts  and  offered  to  restore  it  for  more 
decent  interment.  From  Ind  ana  the  poor  buffeted  body  went  to  the  mother  in  Ohio,  and  was  finally  brought  here, 
and  laid  to  rest  beside  the  "big  rock,"  where  he  had  played  as  a  boy  while  learning  strange  theories  of  "duty." 
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Professor  being  a  modest  man  threw  the 
responsibility  on  me,  and,  alas !  all  / 
wanted  was  information. 

"We  can  accommodate  you  if  yon 
want  to  stay,"  said  she,  bringing  the 
register. 

We  said  no  again,  counted,  and  found 
that  over  four  hundred  besides  ourselves 
had  registered  during  the  summer. 

"Got  as  good  rooms  as  anybody,  and 
every  body  who  has  stopped  here  has 
been  satisfied."  continued  she  insinuat- 
ingly. 

"Almost  everybody  buy  these,"  said 
the  little  girl,  producing  a  pair  of  stero- 
graphs  of  the  grave  and  rock;  "fifty 
cents  for  the  two." 

We  meekly  produced  the  plaster  and 
inquired  if  they  owned  the  place. 

"No,"  said  the  mother,  "We've  only 
been  here  a  little  while,  but  take  in 
strangers  who  want  to  stay  all  night 
and-" 

"This  is  the  house  old  John  Brown 
used  to  occupy,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  we've  fitted  it  up  new  some 
since,  and  now  you  can't  find  no  better 
rooms —  " 

"What  has  become  of  the  widow  and 
children?" 

"I  don't  know  just  where,  but  out 
West  somewhere.  I  believe.  We  just 
take  care  of  it  and  keep  folks  who—" 

"It  seems  to  be  all  forest  to  the 
south ;  is  there  a  path  leading  from  her^ 
to  the  Indian  Pass?" 

"Yes.  Parties  often  come  through 
and  stop  over  night  or  get  something  to 
eat ;  and  I  don 't  like  to  say  it  myself, 
but  they  always  seem  satisfied  with  our 
fare.    Now-" 

"I  am  gathering  information  for  a 
book  on  the  Adirondacks,  which  is  my 
reason  for  asking  so  many  questions. 
Now  if  you  have  any  interesting  infor- 


mation concerning  this  locality  I  will 
be-" 

"Well,  now.  I  think  if  people  knew 
that  we  were  prepared  to  keep  folks  and 
was  always  prepared  to  get  up  meals, 
with  game  and  trout  always  on  hand, 
they  would  come  more;  and  if  you  will 
just  state —  " 

"All  right;   good  evening,   madam." 

"We  should  like  to — folks  say  they 
were  just  as  well  kept  as  at  a  hotel — 
might  just  mention  trout — game  din- 
ners—  venison  nearly  all  the  time — barn 
room — people — haven't  —  found  —  it  — 
out  —  much — yet — it's — getting  purty — 
dark— liadn  't— you— better— stay  ?  As 
we  passed  out  of  hearing  the  thought 
would  come  that  if  the  old  man  could 
sleep  there  unmoved  for  a  term  of  years, 
the  angel  Gabriel  would  have  to  be  in 
pretty  good  lip  to  start  him  at  the  end 
of  time. 

We  had  aimed  to  stay  at  Lake  Placid 
on  the  night  of  our  visit  to  the  grave  of 
John  Brown,  but  decided  to  stop  at  the 
North  Elba  Hotel,  a  very  pretty  little 
two-story  house,  with  wings  extending 
out  from  the  main  part,  accommodating 
about  25  guests.  It  is  on  the  post  road, 
between  P^lizabethtown  and  Saranac 
Lake,  25  miles  from  the  former — 10 
from  the  latter,  and  two  miles  from  Lake 
Placid.  ]\Ir.  Lyon,  the  proprietor,  is  one 
of  those  sturdy  farmer-locking  men  who, 
besides  being  postmaster,  justice  of  the 
peace  and  nobody  knows  what  else,  is 
considered  to  have  a  sort  of  fatherly 
interest  in  every  thing  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  literature  display- 
ed was  of  the  most  solid  character: 
History,  a  Gazetteer,  Congressional  Pro- 
ceedings, "  with  the  compliments"  of 
the  law-makers,  etc.,  but  we  felt  more 
like  devouring  the  supper,  Mhich  was 
like  the  literary  food — substantial  —  af- 
terward, we  disappeared  for  the  night. 


DREAMLAND  LOVERS 


By  SMITH  D.  FRY 


JHEY  have  called  me  a  pret- 
ty girl  all  my  life,  moth- 
er," said  Louise  Mayo. 
"Now  the  friendly  call  me 
a  handsome  woman,  and 
vou.  mother,  are  chaffing 
me  with  being  an  old  maid,  while  my 
brothers  are  seemingly  more  and  more 
assured  that  I  am  insane  or  becoming 
so." 

Pretty  girl  she  must  have  been,  hand- 
some she  surely  was.  Her  two  and 
twenty  years  scarcely  warranted  the  title 
of  old  maid ;  and  her  flashing  black  eyes 
gave  the  instant  lie  to  the  charge  of 
insanity,  whether  sincerely  or  frivolous- 
ly made.  Louise  ]\layo  belonged  by 
birth  and  double  ancestry  to  the  proud 
Lee  and  Randolph  families  of  Virginia, 
and  she  was  the  type  of  woman  not  only 
to  be  proud  of  that  splendid  Virginia  lin- 
eage, but  to  make  all  scions  of  both  fam- 
ilies proud  of  her  kinship. 

"I  have  always  told  you,  mother,  that 
I  have  never  seen  the  face  of  my  dream- 
land love,  although  I  have  always  heard 
his  dreamland  voice.  I  know  also  that 
he  belongs  to  the  people  who  invaded 
and  humiliated  our  State  and  Confed- 
eracy ;  because  I  have  seen  him,  as  a 
little  boy,  in  the  arms  of  his  grandfather 
who  wore  the  blue  uniform  of  a  Yankee 
Major  General.  I  have  seen  him  grow- 
ing to  manhood,  and  I  have  heard  him 
singing  before  Northern  audiences,  the 
Yankee  Major  General  being  ever  pres- 
ent until  within  the  last  few  years.  His 
voice  has  always  been  clear  to  me.  his 
face  only  a  shadow,  outlined  from 
childhood   to   manhood. 

"I  know  all  of  his  sectional  ballads, 
all  of  his  operatic  selections,  and  I  know 
that  nowhere  on  earth  is  there  or  has 
there  ever  been  a  voice  that  could  sing 
as  he  sings  it  'When  other  lips  and  oth- 
er hearts  their  tales  of  love  shall  tell.'  " 
While  Louise  Mayo  was  thus  talking 
to  her  mother  about  her  dreamland  lov- 


er, in  the  old  colonial  mansion  on  the 
James  River,  near  Sabot  Lsland,  Grant 
Henderson  of  Philadelphia,  a  strong, 
stalwart  young  collegian  of  the  Har- 
vard brand,  was  talking  in  similar  strain 
to  his  father  and  mother  in  the  old  co- 
lonial homestead  where  George  Wash- 
ington made  his  headquarters  at  the 
time  "The  Crisis"  was  being  promulgat- 
ed, and  when  the  patriots  at  Valley 
Forge  were  going  through  that  "time 
which  tried  men's  souls." 

"It  is  true,  father,  that  this  is  only  a 
dreamland  voice  that  has  haunted  me, 
but  it  is  a  reality  to  me,  however  it  may 
be  viewed  by  you.  I  know  well,  my 
dear  •  mother,  what  your  desires  have 
been  from  childhood,  and  I  will  admit 
that  my  inclinations  have  sometimes  been 
that  w^ay.  But  whenever  I  have  been 
led  by  your  influence  in  that  direction, 
my  dreams  have  been  disturbed  and  en- 
livened, and  made  akin  to  Paradise,  by 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  wonderful  girl 
of  the  South  whose  figure  I  have  so  of- 
ten seen,  whose  gow-ning  is  as  familiar 
to  me  as  your  own,  but  whose  face  I  am 
unable  to  discern  in  that  wonderful 
dreamland  whence  she  comes  to  me." 

Within  a  week  or  two  Grant  Hender- 
son, for  the  business  firm  of  which  his 
father  was  the  head,  was  obliged  to  make 
a  business  trip  through  various  South- 
ern cities  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  In 
Richmond,  after  transacting  business 
with  a  number  of  firms,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  over  night  in  order  to  make 
railroad  connections  for  Raleigh  and 
the  Carolinas.  The  clerk  at  the  Jefifer- 
son  Hotel  told  him  that  there  was  to  be 
a  charity  concert  near  by,  given  by 
home  talent,  and  that  some  wonderful 
performances  could  be  seen  and  some 
marvelous  voices  be  heard.  The  young 
man,  however,  promptly  determined  that 
he  would  remain  in  his  room  writing 
business  letters,  and  he  did  so  until  near- 
Iv  ten  o'clock,  when  from  the  night  air 
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came  a  thrilling"  voice  rendering'  an  aria 
from  "Lucia  Di  Lammermoor."  Drop- 
ping his  pen  and  rising-  suddenly  as 
though  impelled  by  an  electric  shock,  he 
went  to  the  window  and  leaned  there- 
from, drinking-  in  every  note  and  say- 
ing to  himself  again  and  again,  ."that  is 
my  dreamland  voice."' 

He  heard  the  applause  and  double  en- 
core without  leaving  the  window.  Then 
he  noted  the  orchestra  sending  forth  the 
introductory  notes  of  "Robin  Adair," 
and  immediately  thereafter  came  the 
same  voice  singing  that  which  he  had 
always  admired  as  the  best  song  that 
came  from  the  lips  of  his  dreamland 
love. 

Entranced,  enthralled,  immovable,  he 
there  remained  until  the  last  notes  died 
away.  Then  leaving  the  room  hastily 
without  hat  or  coat,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  elevator,  he  ran  down  stairs  to 
find  the  possessor  of  that  voice.  Be- 
fore he  could'  reach  the  front  door  of 
the  Jefferson  Hotel  the  clerk  grasped 
him  by  the  arm  and  handed  him  a  tele- 
gram which,  upon  opening,  he  found 
contained  a  notice  from  his  father  that 
In's  mother  was  seriouslv  ill. 

Impulsive  he  was  and  dutiful  also. 
Within  half  an  hour  a  train  from  the 
w^outh  was  due,  and  giving  up  his 
dreamland  voice,  Grant  Henderson  has- 
tilv  made  preparation  to  take  that  train 
which  bore  him  away  to  his  mother.  It 
\\as  well  for  him  and  for  his  peace  of. 
mind  thereafter  that  he  did  so,  for  he 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  time  to  see 
her  and  be  recognized,  and  hear  from 
her  lips  the  singular  and  exceptional 
commendation :  "Better  son  never  h'v- 
ed." 

Three  months  elapsed  and  Grant 
Henderson  was  again  on  a  business  tour 
at  Winchester.  \^irginia.  There  he  met 
a  business  man  who  had  been  a  college 
c'.nim  at  Cambridge,  and  by  him  was  in- 
vited to  visit  the  Cedar  Creek  battle- 
iield  where  his  grandfather  had  rendered 
distinguished  services.  Leaving  the 
ba.ttle-field  they  w^ent  to  Clarke  County, 
^^irginia;  and,  according  to  the  \''irghi- 
ia  custom,  drove  over  the  mountains  and 
throngh  the  valleys  in  a  buggy.       While 


|jassing  through  ]\  I  ill  wood  they  noted  on 
the  hillside  to  the  right,  a  gathering  of 
coutitr}-  folks,  and  heard  many  sounds 
of  music  and  laughter  coming  from  the 
Beverl}-  Randolph  homestead,  known 
through  all  that  vicinity  as  "The  ]\Ioor- 
ings." 

Henderson  requested  his  friend  to 
halt  and  he  did  so.  Then  from  the  night 
air  came  the  singular  voice  that  he  had 
so  often  heard  in  his  dreams  singing 
"Robin  .\dair."  He  begged  his  friend 
to  remain  that  he  might  go  and  find  the 
possessor  of  that  voice,  but  a  jeering 
laugh  was  the  only  rejoinder  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  distance 
to  Berryville.  They  did  stop  long 
enough,  however,  for  Henderson  to  send 
back  through  the  night  air  his  greetings. 
Standing  in  the  buggy  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  he  sang  with  marvelous  strength 
and  cultured  timbre  of  tone,  "When 
other  lips  and  other  hearts  their  tales 
of  love  shall  tell :"  and  then  they  drove 
on. 

There  was  consternation  at  "The 
Moorings"  where  Louise  Mayo  "was 
visiting,  when  she  announced  and  de- 
clared that  that  was  the  dreamland  voice 
about  which  her  friends  had  heard  so 
much.  They  all  rushed  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  only  to  see  the  buggy  disappear- 
ing and  Louise  Mayo  said :  "that  voice 
Is  no  revelation  to  me.  T  have  heard  it 
often  before :  but  will  T  ever  see  his 
face  ?" 

While  boating  and  fishing  on  the 
Shenandoah  River  during  that  visit,  the 
boat  w^as  capsized,  and  although  no  lives 
were  lost,  from  fright  and  excitement, 
Louise  Mayo  immediately  lost  her  voice. 
Physicians  and  specialists  said  that  no 
cure  could  be  found,  and  that  the  voice 
was  lost  forever,  unless  some  great 
fright  or  sudden  surprise  might  bring  it 
back  again. 

\\nien  Nature  speaks  to  man  and  wo- 
man with  that  marvelous  voice  which 
leads  them  unerringly  together,  she 
makes  no  mistakes.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  possessors  of  those  dreamland 
voices   should   meet.       They   did    so. 

At  Asbury  Park  during  the  second 
summer    after    that    charitv    concert    in 


SJic  Fjiir.d  Herself   //  iliiii^i^ly   in   the  Anns   of  Grant  Henderson. 


Richmond,  Louise  Mayo  was  visitinij 
friends  there  as  she  had  been  visitinij 
friends  in  ]\Iilhvood.  and  they  hai:)i:)ened 
to  be  friends  of  Grant  Henderson's  too. 
One  rainv  night  when  all  were  driven 


in  doors,  Grant  Henderson,  being  tem- 
])orarily  in  Asbury  Park,  called  upon  his 
friends.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  was  invited  and  urged  to 
sing,  and  did  so,  his  second  song  being: 
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"When  other  lips  and  other  hearts  their 
tales  of  love  shall  tell," 

"Did  you  not  sing  that  song  in  Vir- 
ginia last  year?"  inquired  Louise  Mayo 
when  he  had  finished. 

"I  did  so,"  he  replied.  "How  did  you 
know  or  hear  anything  about  it?" 

"I  was  there  with  that  party  on,  the 
hill  and  saw  you  standing  in  the  buggy 
and  heard  the  song." 

"Then,"  said  Grant  Henderson  with 
much  sentiment,  "I  must  hear  the  voice 
that  sang  "Robin  Adair." 

Everyone  present  knew  of  Louise 
Mayo's  misfortune  and  knew  that  she 
was  the  one  that  had  sung  "Robin 
Adair."  They  were  surprised  to  see 
her  arise  and  with  quiet  dignity  go  to 


the  piano  with  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  sing.  She  struck  a  few  intro- 
ductory chords  and  began  with  timidity 
at  first.  But,  with  increasing  confi- 
dence, the  voice  came  back,  ajid  when 
she  had  concluded  and  turned  to  arise 
she  found  herself  zvilUngly  in  the  arms 
of  Grant  Henderson,  zvho  held  her,  and 
turning  to  the  astonished  company,  said: 

"You  must  excuse  me — I  mean  you 
must  exclise  us — because  I  have  search- 
ed for  this  voice  ever  since  this  young 
woman  was  born,  and  I  believe  she  has 
been  looking  for  me." 

Her  unresisting  silence  gave  confir- 
mation to  his  words.  And,  as  all  true 
stories  should  end,  "They  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards." 


THE    SEA    LIMITS 

Consider  the  sea's  listless  chime  ; 
Time's  self  it  is.  made  audible, — 
The  munnur  of  the  earth's  own  shell. 

Secret  continuance  sublime 

Is  the  sea's  end  ;  our  sight  may  pass 

No   furlong   further — Since  time  was, 

This  sound  hath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

No  quiet,  which  is  death's.^-it  hath 
The  mournfulness  of  ancient  life, 
Enduring  always  at  dull  strife, 

As  the  worlds  heart  of  rest  and  wrath, 
Its  painful  ])ulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands, 

Gray  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

Listen  alone  beside  the  sea. 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods; 
Those  voices   of  twin   solitudes 
Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee : 

Hark    \\'lien    the    murmurs    of    thronged 
men 

Surge  and  sink  .back  and  surge  again, — 
Still  the  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree — 
Gather  a  shell  from  the  strewn  beach, 

And  listen  at  its  lips ;  they  sigh, 

The  same  desire  and  mystery, 
The   echo  of  the  whole   sea's   speech, 

An  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart 

Not  anything,  but  what  thou  art : 
And  Earth,  Sea,  Man    and  all  in  each. 

— Rossctti. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  GEO.  WASHINGTON' 


[Among  the  coinparatk'cly  /Vw  uccoiiiits  of  impressions  of  George  ll'ashingtoH  on  the  part 
of  tJwse  zi'ho  had  the  opportunity  of  close  contact  ivith  him  zvliich  liavc  come  do-mni  to  us, 
that  given  by  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe.  the  architect  of  the  capital  at  Washington,  zvho  paid 
a  z'isit  to  Mt.  J'ernon,  is  of  great  interest,  and  as  every  American  is  eager  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  concerning  the  perso)iality  of  the  "Father  of  ■  His  Country,",  zue  give  bclozv  the 
famous    architect's    notes    of    his    visit. — Editor's  Note. J 


WING  alig-hted  at  Mount 
Vernon,  I  sent  in  my  let- 
ter of  introduction,  and 
walked  into  the  portico 
next  to  the  river.  In 
about  ten  minutes  the 
President  came  to  me.  He  was  attired 
in  a  plain  blue  coat,  his  hair  dressed  and 
powdered.  There  was  a  reserve,  but 
no  hauteur  in  his  manner.  He  shook 
me  bv  the  hand,  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
a  friend  of  his  nephew's,  drew  a  chair, 
and  desired  me  to  sit  down.  Having 
inquired  after  the  family  I  had  left,  the 
conversation  turned  ujion  Bath,  to  which 
they  w&re  going.  He  said  he  had  known 
the  i)lace  when  there  was  scarce  a  house 
upon  it  fit  to  step  in,  that  the  accommo- 
dations were,  he  believed,  very  good  at 
present.  He  thought  the  best  thing  a 
family,  regularly  and  constantly  visit- 
ing Bath,  could  do  would  be  to  build  a 
house  for  their  separate  accommodation, 
the  expense  of  which  might  be  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  has  himself  a  house 
there  which  he  supposes  must  be  going 
to  ruin.  Independent  of  his  public  sit- 
uation, the  increased  dissipation  and 
frequency  of  visitors  would  be  an  ob- 
jection to  his  visiting  it  again,  unless  the 
health  of  himself  or  family  should  ren- 
der it  necessary.  At  first  that  was  the 
motive,  he  said,  that  induced  people  to 
encounter  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  inconvenience  of  the  lodgings,  but 
at  present  few.  he  believed,  in  compari- 
son of  the  whole  number,  had  health  in 
view.  Even  those  whose  object  it  was, 
were  interrupted  in  their  quiet  by  the 
dissipation  of  the  rest.  This,  he  ob- 
served, must  naturally  be  the  case  in  ev- 
ery large  collection  of  men  whose  minds 
were  not  occupied  by  pressing  business 
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or  personal  interest.  •  In  these  and 
manv  more  observations  of  the  same 
kind  there  was  no  moroseness  nor  any- 
thing that  appeared  as  jf  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing immorality  of  the  citizens  par- 
ticularly impressed  him  at  the  time  he 
made  them.  They  seemed  the  well-ex- 
pressed remarks  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
and  knows  the  world. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon 
the  rivers  of  Virginia.  He  gave  me  a 
very  minute  account  of  all  their  direc- 
tions, their  natural  advantages,  and 
what  he  conceived  might  be  done  for 
their  improvement  by  art.  He  then  in- 
quired whether  I  had  seen  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  seemed  particularly  desir- 
ous of  being  informed  upon  the  subject 
of  the  canal  going  forward  there.  He 
gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  old 
Dismal  Swamp  Company  and  of  their  op- 
erations, of  the  injury  they  had  received 
bv  the  efifects  of  the  war,  and  still  great- 
er, which  their  inattention  to  their  own 
concerns  had  done  them.  After  many 
attempts  on  his  part  to  procure  a  meet- 
ing of  directors,  the  number  of  which 
the  law  provided  should  be  six  in  order 
to  do  business,  all  of  which  proved  fruit- 
less, he  gave  up  all  further  hopes  of 
anything  efifectual  being  done  for  their 
interests,  and  sold  out  his  shares  in  the 
proprietary  at  a  ]M-ice  very  inadecpiate 
to  their  real  value.  Since  then  his  at- 
tention had  been  so  much  drawn  to  \n\h- 
lic  affairs  that  he  had  scarcely  made  any 
inquiry  into  the  proceedings  cither  of 
the  Swamp  or  of  the  Canal  Company.  I 
was  much  flattered  by  his  attention  to 
my  observations,  and  his  taking  the 
pains  either  to  object  to  my  deductions 
where  he  thought  them  ill-founded,  or 
to  confirm  them  by  very  strong  opin- 
ions of  his  own,  made  while  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  Swamp. 


[';<•:.■  of  Moiiliccllo. 


This  conversation  l&stetl  above  one 
lionr.  and.  as  lie  had  at  first  told  nic 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  finish  some 
letters  to  go  by  the  ]:)ost  npon  a  variet\- 
of  business,  '•which,  nc^twithstanding  his 
distance  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
still  pressed  npon  him  in  his  retire- 
ment." I  got  up  to  take  my  leave :  but  lie 
desired  me.  in  a  manner  verv  like  Dr. 
Johnson's,  to  "keep  my  chair."  and  then 
continued  to  talk  to  me  about  the  great 
works  going  forward  in.  England,  and 
my  own  object  in  this  country.  I  found 
him  well  acquainted  with  my  mother's 
family  in  Pennsylvania.  After  much 
conversation  upon  the  coal  mines  on 
James  River.  I  told  him  of  the  silver 
mine  at  Rocketts.  He  laughed  most 
heartily  upon  the  very  mention  of  the 
thing.  I  explained  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  expectations  formed  of  its  produc- 
tiveness, and  satisfied  him  of  the  proba- 
bility that  ore  did  exist  there  in  consid- 
erable quantity.  He  made  several  min- 
ute inquiries  concerning  it.  and  then  said 
that  "it  would  give  him  real  uneasiness 


'-Iiould  an\-  silver  or  gold  mines  be  dis- 
covered that  would  tcmiH  considerable 
capital  into  the  ]M-osecution  of  that  ob- 
ject, and  that  he  heartily  wished  for  his 
country  that  it  might  contain  no  mines 
but  such  as  the  plow  could  reach,  ex- 
cepting only  coal  and  iron." 

After  conversing  with  me  more  than 
two  hours,  he  got  up  and  said  that  "we 
should  meet  again  at  dinner."  I  then 
])rowled  about  the  lawn  and  took  some 
\  iews.  Upon  my  return  to  the  house.  I 
found  Airs.  \\'ashington  and  her  grand- 
daughter. Aliss  Custis,  in  the  hall.  I 
introduced  myself  to  Airs.  Washington 
as  a  friend  of  !ier  nephew,  and  she  im- 
mediately entered  into  conversation  up- 
on the  pros]:)ect  from  the  lawn,  and  pres- 
ently gave  me  an  account  of  her  family 
in  a  good-humored  free  manner  that  was 
extremely  pleasant  and  flattering.  She 
retains  strong  remains  of  considerabL" 
beauty,  seems  to  enjoy  very  good  health, 
and  to  have  a  good  humor.  She  has 
no  Jtffectation  of  superiority  in  the  slight- 
est degree,   but  acts  completely  in     the 
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character  of  llic  mistress  of  the  hcusc  of 
a  respectable  and  (ipuk-nt  country  iLi^en- 
tleman.  Her  ^ramldau^hter.  Miss 
Eleanor  Custis,  the  tmly  one  of  four  who 
is  unmarried,  has  more  perfection  of 
form,  of  expression,  of  color,  of  softness, 
and  of  firmness  of  mind  than  I  have  ever 
seen  before  or  conceived  consistent  with 
mortality.  She  is  everything  that  the 
chisel  of  Phidias  aimed  at  but  could  not 
reach,  and  the-soul  beaming  through  her 
countenance  and  glowing  in  her  smile  is 
as  superior  to  her  face  as  mind  is  to 
matter. 

Young  La  Fayette  with  his  tutor  came 
down  some  time  before  dinner.  He  is 
a  young  man  about  seventeen,  of  a  mild, 
pleasant  countenance,  favorably  impres- 
sing one  at  first  sight.  His  figure  is 
rather  awkward.  His  manners  are 
easy,  and  he  has  very  little  of  the  usual 
French  air  about  him.  He  talked  much, 
especially  with  Miss  Custis.  and  seemed 
to  possess  wit  and  fluency.  He  spoke 
English  tolerably  well,  much  better,  in- 
deed, than  his  tutor,  who  has  had  the 
same  time  and  opiiortimitics  of  improve- 
ment. 

Dinner  was  ^served  about  half  after 
three.  Tt  had  been  postponed  about  a 
half  hour  in  hopes  of  Mr.  Lear's  arrival 
from  Alexandria.  The  President  came 
into  the  portico  about  half  an  hour  before 
three,  and  talked  freely  upon  common 
topics  with  the  family.  .\t  dinner  he 
placed  me  at  the  left  hand  of  Mrs. 
Washington :  INIiss  Custis  sat  at  her 
right,  and  himself  next  to  her  about  the 
middle  of  the  table.  There  was  very 
little  conversation  at  dinner.  A  few 
jokes  passed  between  the  President  and 
young  La  Fayette,  whom  he  treats  more 
as  his  child  than  as  a  .guest.  I  felt  a 
little  embarrassed  at  the  silent,  reserved 
air  that  prevailed.  As  I  drink  no  wine, 
and  the  President  drank  only  three 
glasses,  the  party  soon  returned  to  the 
portico.  Mr.  Lear,  Mr.  Dandridge.  and 
Mr.  Lear's  three  boys  soon  after  arrived 
and  helped  out  the  conversation.  The 
President  retired  in  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

As  much  as  T  wished  to  stay,  I  thought 
it  a  point  of  delicacy  to  take  up  as  little 


of  the  lime  of  ihc  I 'resident  as  i)Ossil)le. 
and  1  therefore  requested  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's permission  to  order  my  horses. 
vShc  cxj)ressed  a  slight  wish  that  I  would 
stay,  but  I  did  not  think  it  sufficiently 
strong  in  etiquette  to  detain  me,  and  or- 
dered my  horses  to  the  door.  I  waited 
a  few  minutes  till  the  President  returned. 
He  asked  me  wdiether  I  had  any  very 
pressing  business  to  prevent  my  length- 
ening my  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  not, 
but  that  as  I  considered  it  an  intrusion 
upon  his  more  important  engagements,  T 
thought  I  could  reach  Colchester  that 
evening  by  daylight.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"you  see  I  take  my  own  way.  If  you 
can  be  content  to  take  yours  at  my 
house.  T  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  here 
longer." 

Cofifce  was  brought  about  six  o'clock. 
\\'hen  it  was  removed  the  President,  ad- 
dressing  himself   to   me,    inquired    after 
the  state  of  the  crops  about  Richmond. 
I  told  hini  all  I  had  heard.      A  long  con- 
versation  upon   farming  ensued,   during 
which   it  grew   dark,   and   he   then   pro- 
posed .going  into  the  hall.      He  made  me 
sit  down  by  him  and  continued  the  con- 
versation  for  above  an  hour.       During 
that  time  he  gave  me  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Hessian  fly  and  its  progress 
from    Long    Island,    where    it    first    ap- 
]ieared,   through   New   York.   Rhode   Is- 
land.    Connecticut,     Delaware,    part    of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.   Tt  has  not 
yet    appeared    in    A'irginia,    but    is    daily 
dreaded.  The  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
next  came  up.       He  dwelt  upon  the  ad- 
vantages attending  this  most  useful  crop, 
and  then  said  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  land  was  exhausted  by  it.  the  constant 
attendance  it  required  during  the  whole 
year,  and  the  superior  value  of  the  pro- 
duce  of   land   in   other  crops   would   in- 
fhice  him  to  leave  ofif  entirely  the  culti- 
vation' of  it,   provided   he   could   depend 
upon  any  market  for  a  supply  elsewhere. 
As  food  for  the  negroes,  it  was  his  opin- 
ion   that   it   was   infinitely   preferable   to 
wheat    bread    in    point    of    notirishment. 
He  had  made  the  experiment  upon  his 
own  land  and  had  found  that  though  the 
negroes,  while  the  novelty  lasted,  seemed 
to  prefer  wheat  bread  as  being  the  food 
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of  their  masters,  soon  s^j-ew  tired  of  it. 
He  conceived  that  should  the  neg-roes  be 
fed  upon  wheat  or  rye  bread,  they  would, 
in  order  to  be  fit  for  the  same  labor,  be 
obliged  to  have  a  considerable  addition 
to  their  allowance  of  meat.  But  not- 
withstandinpr  all  this,  he  thoug-ht  the  bal- 
ance of  advantage  to  be  against  the  In- 
dian corn. 

He  then  entered  into  the  different  mer- 
its of  a  variety  of  plows  which  he  had 
tried,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the 
iieavv  Rotheram  plow  from  a  full  exper- 
ience on  its  merits.  The  Berkshire  iron 
plow  he  held  next  in  estimation.  He 
had  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  iron 
work  of  his  Rotheram  plow  replaced  in 
a  proper  manner,  otherwise  he  should 
never  have  discontinued  its  use.  I  prom- 
ised to  send  him  one  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
plows  of  Tlickahoe,  which  he  accepted 
with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Washington  and  Miss  Custis  had 
retired  early,  and  the  President  left  the 
company  about  eight  o'clock.       We  soon 


after  retired  to  bed.       There  was  no  hint 
of  su])j)er. 

I  rose  with  the  sun  and  walked  in  the 
grounds  near  the  house.  The  Presi- 
dent came  to  the  company  in  the  sitting 
room  about  one-half  hour  past  seven, 
where  all  the  latest  newspapers  were  laid 
out.  He  talked  with  Mr.  Lear  about 
the  progress  of  the  work  at  the  great 
falls,  and  in  the  City  of  Washington. 
Breakfast  was  served  up  in  the  usual 
Virginia  style.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cold 
broiled  meat.  It  was  very  soon  over, 
and  for  an  hour  afterwards  he  stood  up- 
on the  steps  of  the  west  door  talking  to 
the  company,  who  were  collected  round 
him.  The  subject  was  chiefly  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  at  the  federal 
city.  He  mentioned  the  offer  he  had 
made  of  giving  to  it  all  the  interests  he 
had  in  the  city  on  condition  that  it  should 
go  on  in  a  given  time,  qnd  complained 
that,  though  magnificent  offers  had 
been  made  by  many  speculators  for  the 
same  purpose,  there  seemed  to  be  no  in- 
clination to  carrv  them  into  realitv.  He 
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spoke  as  if  he  felt  a  little  hurt  upon  the 
subject.  About  teu  o'clock  he  made  a 
motion  to  retire,  and  I  requested  a  ser- 
vant to  bring-  my  horses  to  the  door.  He 
then  returned,  and  as  soon  as  my  ser- 
vant came  up  with  the  horses,  he  went 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had  break- 
fasted. He  then  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
desired  me  to  call  if  I  came  again  into 
the  neighborhood,  and  wished  me  a  good 
morning. 

•Washington  has  something  uncom- 
monly majestic  and  commanding  in  his 
walk,  his  address,  his  figure,  and  his 
countenance.  His  face  is  characterized, 
however,  more  by  intense  and  powerful 
thought  than  by  quick  and  fiery  concep- 
tion. There  is  a  mildness  about  its  ex- 
])ression,  and  an  air  of  reserve  in  his 
manner  lowers  its  tone  still  more.  He 
is  sixty.-four,  but  appears  some  years 
A'ounger,  and  has  sufficient  apparent  vig- 
or to  last  many  years  yet.  He  was  fre- 
quently entirely  silent  for  many  minutes, 


during  which  time  an  awkwardness 
seemed  to  prevail  in  everyone  present. 
His  answers  were  often  short  and  some- 
times approached  to  moroseness.  He 
did  not  at  any  time  speak  with  very  re- 
markable fluency;  perhaps  the  extreme 
correctness  of  his  language,  which  al- 
most seemed  studied,  prevented  that  ef- 
fect. He  appeared  to  enjoy  a  humor- 
ous observation,  and  made  several  him- 
self. He  laughed  heartily  several  times 
in  a  verv  good-humored  manner.  On 
the  morning*  of  my  departure  he  treated 
me  as  if  I  had  lived  for  >-ears  in  his 
house,  with  ease  and  attention,  but  in 
general  I  thought  there  was  a  slight  air 
of  moroseness  about  him  as  if  something 
liad  vexed  him. 

For  Washington,  had  Horace  lived  at 
the  present  age.  he  would  have  written 
his  celebrated  ode:  it  is  impossible  to 
have  ever  read  it  and  not  to  recollect  in 
the  presence  of  this  great  man  the  virum 
jiisfuni  propositiquc  tcnaccm,  etc. 


A  YOUNG  FIR  WOOD 


These  little  firs  to-day  arc  things 
To   clas|)   into   a  giant's   caj), 
(  )r   fans  to   suit   his  lady's   lap. 

From   many  winters,  many  springs, 
vShall  cherish  them   in  .strength  and 
Till  they  be  marked  upon  the  map, 

A  wood   for  the  wind's   wanderings. 


\\\  seed  is  in  the  sower's  hands; 

And  what  at  first  was  trained  to  si)rcad 

Its  shelter  for  some  single  head, — 
Yea,  even  such  fellowship  of  wands, — 

May  hide  the  sunset,  and  the  shade 

Of  its  great  multitude  be  laid 
Upon  the  earth  and  elder  sands. 

— Rossctfi. 


MIDWINTER  ROSE  PAGEANT 


By  FRANK  G.  MARTIN 


'Hl\  charmiiio;  little  city  of 
I'asadena.  nestling  within 
the  somber  shadows  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, boasts  the  unique 
festival  of  the  United  States — or  the 
world,  for  that  matter.  The  Mardi 
Gras  festivities  and  spring  festivals  of 
the  cities  of  the  South  have  their  own 
peculiar  charm  from  wliich  no  detraction 
is  made  in  stating  that  in  one  respect 
Pasadena's  annual  Tournament  of  Roses 
excels  them  all. 

To  put  upon  the  streets  a  long  proces- 
sion each  New  Year's  day  of  fantastic 
floats,  gorgeously  decorated  in  millions 
of  natural  flowers  grown  in  the  open 
ground  in  midwinter,  is  the  unique 
achievement  of  Pasadena.  Other  cities 
have  elaborately  decked  processions,  but 
nowhere  is  such  a  pageant  arrayed  in  ah 
the  glory  of  virgin  flowers  fresh  from 
the  ground. 

The  1906  Tournament  at  Pasadena  far 
excelled  all  former  ones  in  magnificence. 


Sixty  thousand  people  thronged  the 
streets  and  byways  to  look  with  surprise 
and  admiration  ujwn  this  beauteous  vis- 
ion, meet  to  grace  the  triumphal  pro- 
gress of  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  From 
all  over  the  land  tourists  gather  to  wit- 
ness this  animated  epic  of  the  flower 
kingdom.  Thoroughly  cosmopolitan  is 
the  multitude.  The  man  in  jeans  and 
the  [Mexican  peon  jostle  elbows  with  the 
gem-decked  millionaire  and  his  richly 
attired  lady — and  this  is  a  cit_\  of  million- 
aires during  the  winter,  as  scores  make 
it  their  home  for  four  months  in  the  year 
to  escape  the  rigors  of  the  Eastern  win- 
ter. Here  is  a  leveling  of  all  caste.  The 
man  of  millions  cannot  shout  any  more 
lustily  than  the  barefoot  urchin  in  enthu- 
-siastic  homage  to  the  queen  of  flowers, 
to  whom  all  make  obeisance  on  this  festal 
da}-. 

The  schools  of  Pasadena  are  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  Tournament 
from  year  to  year.  For  ten  days  prior 
to  Xew  Year's  books  are' cast  aside,  the 
schools  are  dismissed,  and   from  princi- 
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pals  and  parents  down  to  the  tiniest  tots 
there  is  one  g^rand  army  of  decoration. 
The  several  sections  of  the  city  are  sys- 
tematically canvassed  in  quest  of  flowers 
and  plants,  and  each  school  keeps  '  its 
float,  and  its  plans  carefully  sequestered, 
for  there  is  keen  rivalry  amono-  the 
schools  for  the  attractive  prizes  offered. 
Xot  until  the  day  before  the  Tournament 
is  the  decoratings;'  completed,  and  not  un- 
iil  the  float  appears  on  the  street  does  the 
public,  or  even  the  rival  schools,  know 
wdiat  is  coming-  from  the  respective  par- 
ticipants. 

For  weeks  the  general  i)reoaration.'^ 
have  been  in  progress.  A  permanent 
Tournament  of  Roses  Association  is 
maintained,  incorporated  and  capitalized, 
and  leading-  men  of  aftairs  of  the  com- 
munity spend  weeks  of  their  time  assist- 
ing to  advertise,  solicit  entries  and  pro- 
mote the  Tournament. 

The  queen  of  t,he  Tournament  is  se- 
lected from  the  High  School  by  popular 
vote,  and  each  school  in  the  city  selects 
two  maids  of  honor  to  attend  the  queen. 
These  selections  are  made  far  in  advance 
of  the  Tournament  to  give  ample  time 
to  prepare  the  costumes,  upon  which 
hundreds  of  dollars  are  spent. 

The  auspicious  dav  dawns — the  sky 
guiltless   of   a   cloud,      the     atmosphere 


faultlessly  free  from  frigidity.  The  sun, 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  in- 
carnadines the  eastern  vestibule  of  heav- 
en ere  showing  his  beaming  countenance 
over  the  mountain  walls.  The  birds 
fling  melody  from  a  thousand  trees  and 
shrubs.  Ten  thousand  modest  blooms 
dance  gaily  with  the  waltzing  ocean 
breeze.  Filmv  pepper  trees,  ruddy  with 
rubied  rosaries  of  brilliant  berries,  flaunt 
coquettishly  their  lacy  vestments.  The 
solemn  palms,  sedate  as  Egyptian 
priests,  throw  aside  their  digni*--  for  the 
nonce  and  give  a  Chautauqua  fan  salute 
as  advances  morning  day  toward  the 
climacteric  hour.  All  nature  is  in  festive 
mood.  The  very  air  is  rose-tinted,  rose- 
perfumed  ;  the  very  welkin  rings  with 
acclaim  to  the  queen  of  the  hour — the 
rose. 

But  half  his  wonted  course  to  the  ze- 
nith has  the  sun  traversed  when  a  trum- 
pet sounds,  loud,  clear  and  resonant,  and 
the  expectant  mass  of  humanity — a 
streamer  a  mile  with  long  b.teral 
lines  clamoring  to  reach  a  vant- 
age point — instantly  is  hushed  and 
stands  tintoe.  The  procession  is  a- 
move.  The  spectacle  is  unfolding.  Spir- 
ited steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  bearing 
dashing  gallants  in  gay  uniforms,  herald 
the  approach  of  the  queen  of  the  tourna- 
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ment  in  her  carriage  of  state,  and  her 
splendid  retinue.  Out  from  the  form- 
ing ground  into  the  main  thoroughfare 
s\vee])s  the  train  to  the  stirring  'Alar- 
sellaisc.""  A  ripphng  cheer  breaks  forth 
and  rolls  on  and  on  as  the  pageant 
moves,  increasing  in  volume  until  it 
surges  and  dies  away  in  the  distance — a 
tremendous  breaker  of  enthusiasm  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  sweep- 
ing over  this  pent-up  sea  of  beauty- 
thrilled  humanity. 

From  every  animated  window  float 
the  Tournament  colors — bannerets  of  red 
and  white ;  from  every  building,  prodi- 
gally profuse,  depend  multi-hued  decora- 
tions of  flowers  and  shrubs  and  palms. 
To  the  quick  nnisic  of  bands  the  trium- 
phal progress  is  made.  Now  comes  a 
lull,  then  bi'irsts  a  mighty  storm-ChifTa- 
relli  has  sounded  the  keynote  that  swells 
every  heart  to  overflowing  and  drives  ev- 
ery throat  to  shouting.  The  warm  blood 
of  the  Southland  is  surging  through  this 
crowd,  and  it  leavens  the  whole  lump. 
The  stolid   man   from   Maine  is  ventine 


his  lungs  as  vociferously  as  the  impul- 
sive Tennessee  "rebel"  lets  forth  his 
famous  "yell."  "Dixie"  is  in  the  air, 
and  the  multitude  sways  to  it  as  to  an 
hypnotic  spell. 

\\'ell  in  the  lead  is  the  prize-win- 
ning entry  of  the  Tournament  in  its 
class — the'  High  School's  six-in-hand.  A 
Chinese  temple  is  symbolized,  and  in  its 
make-up  oriental  splendor  is  fittingly 
represented.  The  vehicle  is  embowered 
in  a  profusion  of  pink  and  white  gera- 
niums, marguerites,  carnations  and  calla 
lilies  being  used  in  artistic  effects.  The 
beautiful  creation  is  drawn  by  six  white 
horses  gaudily  caparisoned  in  pink  har- 
ness, decorated  in  ropes  of  carnation^  re- 
sembling nets  and  with  large  bow.s/  of 
ribbon  and  strands  of  smilax  prettily  in- 
terwoven in  the  running  gear.  The  large 
temple  banners  are  masses  of  pink  and 
white  roses. 

One  of  the  most  striking  displays  is 
that  of  the  Altadena  school — a  majestic 
battleship,  complete  in  every  detail,  and 
made  throughout     with     flowers.       The 
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body  of  the  vessel  is  decorated  in  white 
marguerites,  while  hanging  ivy,  trailing 
tlie  ground,  gives  the  water  effect.  To 
the  front  of  the  vessel  is  represented 
dashing  spray  in  the  form  of  massed  calla 
lilies.  Around  the  gun-shields  and  on 
the  decks  are  masses  of  roses,  five  thou- 
sand separate  cuttings  being  used.  Sev- 
enty-five thousand  individual  blooms  are 
employed  in  decorating  this  one  float 
alone. 

On,  on,  rolls  the  rhythmic  mass  of  col- 
or, running  the  gamut  from  the  passion- 
ate crimson  to  the  subdued  lily  white. 
After  the  schools  come  a  bewildering  ar- 
ray of  novelties  in  six-in-hands,  four-in- 
hands,  two-horse  and  one-horse  vehicles, 
the  fire  department,  tandem  ponies,  two- 


pony  vehicles,  one-pony  vehicles,  saddle 
horses,  automobiles,  burros,  bicycles,  and 
what-nots,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  a  pro- 
cession more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

And  over  it  all  is  spread  the  glamour 
of  romance,  the  soft  and  witching  beauty 
of  an  artist's  dream.  The  blooms  which 
array  the  spectacle  in  the  royal  purple 
and  the  cloth  of  gold  of  nature  put  to 
shame  all  hollow  mockeries  in  the  way 
of  artificial  flowers.  From  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Ros- 
es all  but  natural  blooms  for  decorations 
have  been  excluded.  To  this  fact  is 
due  the  unique  and  lasting  charm  of  this 
mammoth  bouquet  plucked  annuall}'  as 
a  superb  setting  for  the  crown  of  the 
Mew  Year. 


THE  FLYING  PERFECT 


We  sleep,  we  dream,  we  work  and  strive, 

And  through  the  busy  days 

We  glimpse  a  Vision  half  unreal. 

The  mysterious  fugitive  Ideal, 

Elusive,   beckoning,   in   devious   ways, 

It  leads  us  on. 


THE  CUP  THAT  CHEERS 


By  D.  PRESTON  PARR 


NCE  upon  a  time  I  stood 
by  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  a  lofty 
smoke-stack  hfted  its  ug- 
ly, black  head  ag-ainst  the 
verdure  of  a  terraced  hill. 
Strewn  around  me  were  wheels  and 
cogs  and  shafts,  all  shackled  under  the 
propelling-  power  of  a  mighty  engine,  but 
yielding  their  strength  and  cunning  to 
the  corrosive  blight  of  rust  and  decay. 
The  terraces  \\ere  drying  floors,  the 
chimney  was  a  force-draft  device  to  a 
giant  furnace,  the  wheels  and  pulleys  and 
shafts  and  cogs,  the  engines  and  mills 
and  fans  were  but  the  bones  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant,  that  disaster  had  given 
over  to  disuse  and  ruiu.  There  was  a 
three-story  building  of  imported  brick, 
laid  in  imported  cement.  There  were 
gardens  down  to  the  water's  marge,  and 
on  either  hand  storage  sheds  stretched 
awa}'  to  a  garden  by  a  river,  where  ole- 
anders and  bananas  grew,  in  profusion. 
There  were  huts  for  the  housing  of  la- 
borers, and  a  compound,  and  a  hideous 
bungalow.  The  whole  represented  a 
cost  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  American  money,  all  sunk  in  the 
sand  as  a  monument  to  that  changeless 
God  of  Change,  that  presides  over  the 
history  of  human  endeavor. 

Strangest  of  all.  this  ruin  had  been 
wrought,  this  superb  plant  had  been  rel- 
egated to  the  scrap-pile,  because  chicorv 
was  cheaper  than  coffee,  because  British 
taste  tripping  away  from  coffee  pure, 
had  crossed  over  to  the  chicory  blend  and 
European  taste,  true  to  the  democracy 
of  "chacun  a  son  gout"  had  gone  tumb- 
ling after.  Practically  all  over  the  civ- 
ilized world,  except  America,  chicory 
with  a  trifle  of  coftee  in  it.  is  thought  to 
be  better  than  coffee  straight.  Repeat- 
edly I  have  been  told,  by  mine  host  of 
the  British  Empire,  that  what  he  calls 
"blended  coffee"  is  best,  and  coffee  with- 
out chicorv  in  it  is  not  wanted.       No  one 


now,  he  says,  likes  the  pure  stuff,  or 
will  drink  it  if  served.  It  is  idle  for  me 
to  argue  that  blended  coffee  is  a  mixture 
of  kinds,  as  Eastern  and  Western,  or  as 
Maracaibo  and  Java,  and  that  what  he 
purveys  is  only  adulterated  coffee.  He 
blandly  conveys  to  me  that  I  am  but  a 
Yankee,  and  as  such  am  not  yet  up  to 
the  best  standards  of  European  taste. 
But.  our  burly  British  friends  are  not 
strong  on  coffee^  or  by  any  means  the 
best  makers  of  the  beverage,  for  the 
Austrians  beat  them  in  Europe,  as  do 
also  the  Spaniards,  and  over  on  this  side 
we  can  give  them  odds  and  then  win  out 
ahead. 

Italians  are  good  coffee  makers,  and 
so  are  the  Dutch,  but  "coff'eeville  is  in 
the  States,"  as  my  friend  Carver,  puts  it, 
and  any  old  mammy  of  Mrginia,  or  Lou- 
isiana, with  nothing  but  a  skillet  and  a 
boiler,  can  turn  out  coffee  to  beat  the 
"King's  Coffee-maker."  and  she  will 
wear  a  red  bandana  kerchief  and  smoke 
a  Sally  Michael  pipe,  while  ministering 
the  mysteries. 

In  the  light  of  those  luminous  lies  that 
used  to  pass  current  with  us.  when  tra- 
dition was  history,  the  shadows  of  mys- 
tery hang  about  the  origin  of  coffee 
drinking.  Some  authorities  say  the 
Arab  invented  the  beverage,  and  some 
vote  for  the  Abyssinian.  ^locha  itself 
is  as  much  a  mystery  in  its  origin,  and 
as  a  mystery  it  will  pass  into  the  land  of 
lore,  where  fairies  \veave  the  chapters 
that   science   dare  not  criticise. 

Royal  Edward's  servitor,  who  distills 
his  table  beverages,  is  said  to  be  an 
Arab.  I  sujipose  he  is.  but  the  children 
of  the  desert  have  made  coffee  for  me, 
too,  and  I  still  sing  the  supremacy  of 
Mammy,  and  vastly  prefer  her  brew.The 
Arabian  method  is  simple.  It  consists 
chiefly  in  an  assortment  of  pots,  to  fit 
the  brew,  as  one-cup  pot,  a  two-cup  pot. 
and  so  on.  I  think  I  never  saw  an  ;\nb 
pot  big  enough  for  six  cups,  and  T  never 
saw    an    Arab    drink    or    offer   a    second 
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cup,  that  was  not  freslily  made,  after  the 
first  cup  had  been  consumed. 

When  the  water  has  come  to  a  boil. 
Mahomet  puts  in  the  requisite  sugar  and 
stirs,  till  the  cut-loaf  lumps  are  dissolved. 
Tiien  he  stirs  in  the  finely  pulverized  cof- 
fee till  thoroui^hly  mixed  with  the  water. 
Three  times  he  lets  it  come  to  a  boil,  and 
three  times  he  deftly  whips  it  from  the 
fire  and  taps  the  bottom  against  the  near- 
est solid  object,  till  the  froth  goes  down. 
The  fourth  time  the  froth  rises  the  mys- 
tery is  complete,  and  the  pot  should  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  fire.  ]\Iost 
commonly  a  two-cup  pot  is  used,  and  the 
cofTee  is  divided  into  the  cups  waiting. 
■  so  some  of  the  froth  shall  float  on  each. 
If  more  coffee  is  wanted,  the  process  is 
gone  through  again.  On  no  accoiuit 
will  an  Arab  drink  cofifee  that  has  bee:i 
standing  awhile,  even  if  kept  hot.  It 
must  always  be  freshly  brewed  to  be  per- 
fect. 

The  black  cofTee  of  the  French  is  made 
on  the  drip  principle,  as  indeed  nearly  ill 
European  cofifee  is,  only  a  few  now  fol- 
lowing the  Arabian  method.  Some  of 
these  old  fashioned  makers  are  French, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  Austrian, 
Italian,  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  The 
Dutch  make  good  coffee,  and  the  Boers 
in  Africa  follow  after  their  forefathers 
in  this  respect.  The  Russians  make 
capital  cofifee  on  their  warships,  and  I 
fancy  they  do  in  their  homes.  But  Un- 
cle Sam's  sons  and  daughters  drink  most 
of  all  the  coft'ee  grown  in  all  the  w^orld, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  domes- 
tic art  of  making  cofifee  has  been  most 
highly  developed  and  most  widely  pop- 
ularized in  this  country. 

When  it  comes  to  tea  and  the  art  of 
drawing  it,  we  must  all  yield  the  palm  to 
the  empire  upon  whose  boundaries  the 
sun  never  sets.  With  her  over-power- 
ing interests  in  Indian  and  the  Straits 
settlements,  with  her  intimate  trade  as- 
sociations and  political  alliances  in  Chi- 
na and  Japan,  Britain  has  more  channels 
that  drain  tea  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  than  all  other  nations  combined. 
>When  it  comes  to  brewing  the  bever- 
age she  is  easily  chief  cOok,  and  when 
30U   foot  up  the  tea-drinkers   it   will  be 


found  the  Imperial  colunnis  carrv  the 
largest  figures.  Russia  poses  as  an  op- 
ponent of  Britain  in  tea-drawing,  drink- 
ing and  transporting.  Germany  bids 
for  a  ])rominent  ])lace  among  ])urveyors 
and  purchasers  of  tea,  but  as  a  worth}' 
competitor  no  European  nation  makes  a 
show  against  the  Kingdom  of  the  Isles 
and  the  Emi)ire  of  the  Indies.  Almost 
anywhere  that  British  civilization  im])os- 
es  its  influence  you  will  find  the  demo- 
cratic tea-room  a  very  popular  institu- 
tion. 

Everywhere  "English  is  s])oke"  vou 
can  get  a  fairly  good  cup  of  tea.  for 
P>ritish  domestics  know  how  to  draw  it. 
after  a  century  or  so  of  application  to 
the  art.  One  never  gets  a  good  cup  of 
tea  in  this  country,  outside  a  few  hotels 
that  cater  to  the  English  custom  and  the 
homes  of  the  fairly  well-to-do.  As  for 
colored  folks  and  the  tea  cup,  the  con- 
nection is  not  strong  or  lasting.  My 
Mammy  says  that  "kerosene  lamps  and 
sewin'  machines  ain't  for  niggers  no- 
way," and'  I  think  I  would  add  the  tea- 
pot. You  can't  be  slovenly  and  care- 
less and  make  a  passable  cup  of  tea,  ex- 
cept by  accident,  and  the  process  is  too 
precise  and  exacting  to  suit  the  "loose 
and  keerless"  methods  of  the  "new  is- 
sue darkey."  That  horrible  poison, 
"stewed  tea,"  is  still  imbibed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  pot  that  is  never  washed 
clean  of  the  "old  drawings"  is  not  un- 
known. In  England  I  think  the  same 
conditions  exist,  but  to  a  less  extent  in 
Ireland,  and  still  less  in  Scotland.  In 
fact,  the  land  o'  cakes  is  the  land  of  the 
teapot  too,  and  one  always  expects  a 
good  cup  of  tea  in  Scotland. 

As  for  iced  tea.  that  is  really  an  Amer- 
ican dish,  though  the  Russ  sets  up  inde- 
])endently  for  a  drinker  of  cold  tea,  but 
he  ruins  it  with  lemon  and  sugar,  and 
though  claiming  to  be  the  final  deposito- 
rv  of  all  tea  ])erfection,  and  the  altar 
whereon  the  samover  forever  sets,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  yield  my  preference  to  a 
taste  which  can  tolerate  tallow  candles 
for  a  light  lunch,  and  wash  them  down 
with  a  liberal  portion  of  vodki.  In  fact, 
I  am  quite  prepared  for  the  inevitable 
succession   of  Japan   as   arbiter  of      the 
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teapot,  and  I  transfer  my  willing-  alle- 
giance without  compulsion. 

Speaking  of  cold  tea  and  Russian 
taste  once,  to  a  Boer  lady  in  Africa,  she 
told  me  her  husband  was  a  Russian, 
and  her  mother-in-law  always  made  cold 
tea  by  the  steeping  process  rather  than 
the  drawing.  W'hen  breakfast  was  over 
the  old  lady  used  the  lukewarm  water 
left  in  the  urn  to  draw  the  tea  for  the 
afternoon  meal.  The  result  was  per- 
fect cold  tea.  She  was  much  surprised 
when  I  told  her  that  was  exactly  the  way 
my  mother  made  cold  tea,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  have  such  expert  testimony 
to  a  practice  to  which  I  had  long  since 
given  my  own  approval.  I  dearly  love 
a  cup  of  good  cold  tea,  by  which  I  mean 
a  well-steeped  tea,  devoid  of  all  stem- 
fibre  bitterness,  cooled  by  a  small  bit  of 
ice,  to  that  degree  of  frigidity  that  pleas- 
es the  palate,  and  yet  leaves  one  a  taste 
not  frappe  with  the  beverage.  That  is 
my  idea  of  perfect  cold  tea,  and  I  don't 
want  any  sugar  or  lemon  or  anything 
else  added  to  spoil  the  poetry  of  the 
tea,  I  was  quite  relieved  when  I  found  a 
great  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  gentle- 
men agree  with  me  in  this  particular 
taste. 

On  the  African  side  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  there  aj-e  gardens  where  a  seed- 
ling pekoe  grows  that  fits  my  taste  to  a 
nicety.  It  is  nourished  on  beautiful 
trade-winds,  fed  on  balmy  dews,  sun- 
drawn  from  the  sea,  and  basket-fired, 
like  certain  Japan  teas.  It  is  not  much 
like  the  orange  pekoes  from  which  it 
springs,  but  is  as  nearly  natural  in  color 
and  taste  as  we  can  easily  get  in  these 
sophisticated  days,  and  I  can  drink  it  all 
dav  long  without  waking  up  my  nerves. 
That  is  when  I  can  get  it.  for  I  have  not 
yet  seen  it  in  this  country. 

There  is  one  little  bit  of  beverage  wis- 


dom, I  might  make  clear  in  a  word  of 
advice  at  this  point ;  "don't  make  your 
preference  in  tea  a  fad,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  it."  Prices  on  tea 
are  mostly  fancy.  The  real,  scientific 
differentiations  are  generally  of  minor 
import,  and  any  tea  can  be  bought  in 
London  as  cheaply  as  it  can  in  China. 

Pure  food  ethics  are  not  sustained  at 
anv  higher  level  among  the  beverages 
than  they  are  among  the  solids  of  the  ta- 
ble. Cocoa  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
adulteration,  and  the  art  of  stretching  its 
profits  at  the  cost  of  its  purity,  has  been 
carried  far  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
States. 

Coffee  is  burnished,  painted,  varnished 
aind  mixed  with  imit'ation  beans  as  well 
as  real  beans  from  the  cornfields,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  restaurants  all 
over  the  world  sell  more  chicory  and 
malt  in  imitation  of  coffee,  than  they  do 
of  the  real  thing  itself.  Tea  suffers  least, 
perhaps,  at  the  adulterator's  hands,  and 
when  leaves  of  other  plants  are  added, 
the  fraud  is  comparatively  easy  of  de- 
tection. The  main  point  and  about  the 
worst  one  on  cheap  teas,  is  the  dirt  and 
dust  left  in  them.  On  most  of  the  large 
tea  estates  in  the  East  now,  lead  packets 
are  put  up  in  small  sizes,  and  generally 
one  can  buy  the  best  teas,  just  as  they 
leave  the  growers'  hands.  There  is  no 
duty  on  table  beverages  in  the  United 
States  now,  and  our  importers  on  both 
oceans  should  be  able  to  put  the  finest 
"chops"  on  the  market  at  popular  prices, 
without  saying  "by  your  leave"  to  Lon- 
don. 

Tea  experiments  in  the  Carolinas  are 
like  to  add  a  home  article  to  our  re- 
sources in  beverages,  but  the  price  for 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  yet.  will  not  com- 
pete with  the  popular  "chops"  of  China 
and  Cevlon. 


THE  COQUETTE  OF  THE  RANCH 


By  HUGO  ERICHSEN 


ID  AlcKEE  pulled  away  at 
straps     almost     viciously, 
as   he   harnessed   up      the 
mare  to  go  to  the  station. 
He  was  a  tall,  fine  look- 
ing     young      fellow,      as 
straight  as  a  pine,  w^th  the  rare  combi- 
nation of  clear  blue  eyes  and  raven  hair 
that  betokens   the   Celt.        And,   indeed, 
he  was  of  Irish  descent  and  proud  of  it. 
But  not  so  proud  but  what  he     would 
have  put  the  harp  of  gold  in  the  field  of 
green  under  the 
stars  and  stripes 
on   the   day   we 
celebrate.        He 
wore   the   tradi- 
tional      cowboy 
costume       and 
looked  as  though 
he  had  been  born 
in   it.   But   what 
was  more  to  the 
purpose   in   that 
far        Western 
country,  he  was 
known     as     the 
best     (horseman 
on  the  Little  Big 
Horn    and   pos- 
sessed a  reputa- 
tion for  fearless- 
ness and  marks- 
manship that  ex- 
tended   far    be- 
yond   the     con- 
fines of  the  state. 
Just  then  he, was 
clearly  in  a  state  i 
o  f       perplexity, 
for  he  scratched 
his      head      and 
knitted       his 
brows  in  a  man-i 
ner  that  evinced 
all    but    a    con- 
tented  frame  of 
mind. 

"What's    t  h  e 


matter,  Sid?"  Tom  Ferrers,  the  ranch 
foreman,  inquired,  in  passing,"  you  look 
as  l)lack  as  a  thunder  cloud." 

"Well,  it's  enough  to  make  anybody 
feel  sore,''  the  young  fellow  responded, 
"to  think  of  my  having  to  hitch  up  a 
good  horse  to  that  outfit,"  and  he  waved 
his  hand  contemptuously  in  the  direction 
of  a  buggv  rather  the  worse  for  w^ear. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it  for  anybody  but  Miss 
Jennie,"  he  continued,  and  then  con- 
cluded mournfully,"  and  to  think  of  her 

asking    me     t  o 
^  leave  the  saddle 

to     pilot     that 
thing.'' 

"O,  of  course," 
the  foreman  as- 
sented with  a 
grin,  "if  Miss 
Jennie  asked  ye, 
y  e  '  d  naturally 
go."  And  he 
hastened  away 
before  the 
young 
puncher 

chance  to  reply, 
a      circumstance 
that    didn't    im- 
prove  that  gen- 
tleman's temper. 
For  it  was  well 
known   that    Sid 
was    head    over 
heels    in     love 
with    Col.    Mul- 
len's      daughter 
■ —  the      virtual 
owner    of    the 
ranch,    although 
the  title   was   in 
her    father's 
name.    vVnybody 
but     Sid    would 
have  been  guyed 
unmercifully   by 
the  men,    for 
what    thev    con- 


c  o  w  - 
eot    a 
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sidered  presumption,  but  his  dexterity 
with  the  "gun"  commanded  their  re- 
spect and  enforced  silence.  Moreover, 
they  hked  liim.  Ferrers  was  the  only 
one  who  dared  to  make  occasional  allu- 
sions to  the  matter. 

The  horse  was  panting-  when  Sid 
reached  the  station.  And  the  way  he 
had  driven  the  poor  beast,  it  was  indeed 
a  miracle  the  buggy  had  not  been  wreck- 
ed. Regardless  of  ruts  and  holes  in  the 
roadways,  the\-  had  gone  up  and  down 
grade  at  a  rapid  pace.  Now  and  then 
Sid  was  nearly  jolted  off  his  seat,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  only  served  to  increase 
his  irascibility.  He  reached  the  little 
dejiot,  as  it  might  have  been  called  by 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  train  pulled  in  and, 
meanwhile  amused  some  of  the  habitues 
of  the  place  by  a  vivid  description  of  the 
drawbacks  and  discomforts  of  riding  in 
an  upholstered  vehicle,  as  compared  to 
the  manifest  superiority  and  advantages 
of  the  saddle. 

But  the  pathetic,  though  still  youthful 
figure  that  emerged  from  the  train  and 
alighted  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pull- 
man porter  completely  melted  the  heart 
of  the  big  fellow  and  made  him  as  ten- 
der as  a  woman. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge?''  he 
asked,  as  he  advanced  toward  the  inva- 
lid. The  latter  attemj)ted  to  answer, 
but  a  coughing  fit  shook  his  emaciated 
form,  so  he  merely  nodded  and  suffered 
Sid  to  lead  him  toward  the  buggv  and 
to  instal  him  on  the  upholstered  cush- 
ions the  cowboy  so  much  disdained.  The 
hectic  flush  on  his  high  cheek  bones 
spelled  the  name  of  his  disease.  Of 
medium  height  and  light  complexion,  he 
wore  eye-glasses  and  had  the  appearance 
of  one  who  had  delved  much  in  the  for- 
gotten lore  of  bygone  ages,  but  had  seen 
little  of  the  world. 

At  least  this  w\as  true  of  the  Western 
world,  for  the  very  first  words  he  ut- 
tered gave  offense.  As  soon  as  his  cough 
had  subsided  somewhat  and  ere  they 
started  on  the  wearisome  return  journev, 
he  said :  "I  presume  you're  from  Colonel 
IVTullen's  ranch,  mv  man?" 

Sid  frowqied.  He  was  not  accustomed 


to  be  addressed  in  that  manner.  His  tirst 
impulse  was  to  lay  the  whip  on  the 
horse  and  jolt  the  impertinent  mortal 
into  the  ditch.  But  then,  mindful  of 
the  poor  fellow's  condition,  he  merely 
said,  "Ye're  plumb  right,  stranger." 

And  now  it  was  the  newcomer's  turn 
to  redden  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and 
to  resolve  not  to  address  the  cowboys  in 
terms  he  was  wont  to  apply  to  his  East- 
ern domestics.  To  the  invalid's  ques- 
tion about  the  ranch  Sid  replied  in  mono- 
svllables,  till  the  one-sided  conversation 
flagged  and  finally  terminated  altogeth- 
er, each  man  being  occu])ied  with  his 
thoughts.  If  Bridge  has  been  familiar 
with  McKee's  antecedents,  he  might  have 
been  still  more  impressed  with  the  in- 
congruity of  his  surroundings,  for  it  was 
commonly  rumored  along  the  Little  Big 
Horn  that  Sid  had  run  away  from  col- 
lege, in  his  Sophomore  year,  because  he 
refused  to  adopt  a  professional  career 
and  had  preferred  the  independence  of 
a  cow-]nmcher  to  the  ease  and  elegance 
of  a  "gentleman.".  To  the  delight  of 
"Jimmie,''  the  horse,  Sid  walked  him  all 
the  way,  as  though  he  were  part  of  a  fu- 
neral procession,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  recover  from  his  previous  exertions. 

That  night,  when  Sid,  who  shared  the 
foreman's  room,  kept  Ferrers  awake  by 
restlessly  tossing  on  his  mattress  and 
vainly  seeking  oblivion  in  sleej),  he  won- 
dered why  it  was  women-folk  always 
made  such  a  fuss  over  sick  people.  Ever 
since  Bridge  had  arrived,  Miss  Jennie 
had  no  eyes  for  any  one  else.  Nothing 
seemed  too  good  for  the  invalid,  who, 
though  a  distant  relative,  in  McKee's  es- 
timation was  not  entitled  to  so  nuich  con- 
sideration. She  all  but  tried  to  induce 
the  colonel  to  vacate  his  apartments  and 
would  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  em])hatic  protest  of  Mary  Stew- 
art, the  housekeeper.  \\nien  it  came 
to  the  aft'airs  of  the  household,  Mary 
was  supreme  and  no  one  dared  to  dis- 
pute her  authoritv,  not  even  ]\Iiss  Jennie 
whom,  as  a  chifd,  she  had  coddled  and 
spoiled. 

Under  the  gentle  ministrations  of 
;Miss    .Mullen   and   the   stimulating  influ- 
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ence  of  the  balmy  Western  air,  Bridge 
rapidly  improved.  Dr.  Hawkins,  of  the 
near-by  "Silver  King"  mine,  attended 
him  rcgularlw  but  shook  his  head  skep- 
tical]\-  when  allusions  were  made  to  the 
manifest  improvement  of  the  invalid 
and  permanent  recovery  was  predicted. 
However,   even   he 

was  evidently  pnz-  ""        ""^  ,.^ 

zled  by  the  fact 
that  Bridge  gained 
s  t  e  a  d  i  1  }'  in 

strength,  and  was 
soon  able  to  move 
about  freely  with- 
out assistance. 

But  with  a  par- 
tial restoration  of 
his  former  vigor,  a 
certain  aggressive- 
ness returned  that 
ill  became  him.  To 
Sid  he  showed  a 
decided  aversion, 
which  the  latter 
treated  with  con- 
tempt, being  more 
amused  than  an- 
noyed by  the  ill- 
natured  remarks  in 
which  the  "tender- 
foot"  indulged. 

Before  long 
Bridge  had  recov- 
ered to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was 
wont  to  strut,  city 
fashion,  up  a  n  d 
down  the  long  ve- 
randa and  boast  of 
his  athletic  feats 
"when  I  was  at 
college,  don't  you 
know."  ]\Iany  of 
his  vaporings  were 
overheard  and  re- 
peated in  the  men's  quarters,  where 
they  were  provided  an  unfailing  source 
of  merriment.  But  the  cow-punch- 
ers took  good  care  not  to  let  the 
colonel  become  aware  of  their  comments ; 
if  there  w^as  one  thing  sacred  on  Mullen's 
ranch,  it  w^as  the  traditional  \\^estern 
hospitality.  Sid's  animosity  to  the  stran- 


ger was  soon  noted,  however,  and  tiie 
delight  of  the  "boys"  knew  no  bounds 
when  they  discovered  that  liridge  af- 
forded them  a  means  of  guying  McKee 
indirectly,  until  the  young  fellow  strode 
out  of  the  bunk-house  in  a  state  of  great 
indignation,  and  the  assemblage  gave 
vent  to  a  burst  of 
hilarity — when  he 
^  was  safely  out     of 

earshot. 

strange  to  say. 
the  principal  topic 
of  con  versation 
was  the  progress 
Bridge  was  mak- 
ing in  the  affec- 
tions of  "a  certain 
young  lady," 
whom  he  courted 
with  all  the  wiles 
of  a  city-bred  Don 
Juan.  Every  cow- 
V/  boy  felt  instinctive- 

l)         (  ly    that     it    would 

^'  ^  not  do  to  mention 

Miss  Jennie's 
name  in  connection 
with  the  afifair,  al- 
though it  was  per- 
fectly evident 
whom  they  meant. 
And,  stranger  still, 
])  vSid  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  frequenting 
their  quarters  af- 
ter nightfall,  al- 
tliough  lie  knew 
the  turn  their  talk 
would  take  and 
'  how      painful      the 

subject      would 
;  probabl}'       become 

to  liim. 

For,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  felt  there 
was  some  warrant  for  their  assertions. 
Since  the  tenderfoot's  arrival,  Miss 
Jennie  had  treated  him  with  cool- 
ness and  had  given  him  to  un- 
derstand that  slie  preferred  the  for- 
mer's companx-  to  Iiis  own.  Time  and 
again,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  deal 
harshlv   with    his    rival,   and   he    ground 
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his  teeth  in  impotent  rage  as  the  convic- 
tion struck  liini  that  it  would  be  cow- 
ardl}'  to  call  a  sick  man  to  account  for 
something  in  which  a  woman  was  the 
sole  arbiter.  If  Miss  Jennie  preferred 
a  man  who  had  considerable  holdings  in 
the  West  and  could  afford  to  support  a 
wife,  to  a  poor  cow-puncher  whose  sole 
prospects  for  the  future  centered  in  an 
irreconcilable  father — whose  business 
was  it  ? 

But,  as  usual,  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened and  the  arch-enemy  of  the  con- 
sumptive— pulmonar\-  hemorrhage — put 
a  sudden  end  to  Bridge's  improvement 
and  sent  a  cowboy,  at  a  gallop,  to  the 
"Silver  King."  Sid  had  volunteered 
for  the  ride,  and  it  made  the  onlookers 
hold  their  breath  to  note  the  breakneck 
speed  to  which  he  urged  his  snorting  In- 
dian pony. 

When  he  returned,  he  ushered  Dr. 
Hawkins  into  the  presence  of  the  inva- 
lid, who,  white  as  marble  and  quite  ex- 
hausted, sat  propped  up  among  a  lot  of 
pillows,  in  bed,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
speak. 

When,  at  length,  he  was  again  able  to 
make  himself  understood,  he  beckoned 
to  the  doctor  and  conversed  with  him  in 
a  low  tone.  Then,  to  Sid's  surprise,  the 
doctor  strode  over  to  Miss  Jennie  and 
talked  to  her  earnestly.  Evidently  they 
argued  some  point,  for  the  physician 
shook  his  head  vigorously,  while  the  de- 
termined look  that  had  settled  on  Miss 
Mullen's  face,  ever  since  the  conversa- 
tion began,  never  left  it.  And  finally, 
when  Sid's  curiosity  at  all  these  myste- 
rious conferences  had  reached  the  boil- 
ing poiiit,  Jennie- — smiling  as  only  she 
knew  how  to  smile — came  over  to  him 
and  said,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  all 
to  hear:  "Mr.  McKee,  I  am  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Bridge.  Will  you  kindly 
consent  to  be  one  of  my  witnesses  ?" 

If  it  had  not  been  so  pitiable,  it  would 
have  been  amusing.  Sid  stood  before 
her  as  though  he  had  turned  to  stone, 
and  was  clearly  helpless.  The  color 
had  left  his  face  and  he  had  utterly  lost 
his  usual  aggressive  appearance. 

"You — You,"  he  stammered  at  last, 
vainly  trying  to  compose  himself.     And 


finally,  with  a  mighty  effort,  he  man- 
aged to  ejaculate  a  feeble:  "Yes." 

She  had  watched  him  narrowly  all  the 
time.  When  he  assented,  she  bowed 
graciously,  smiled  sweetly  and  said;  "I 
knew  you'd  be  willing ;  if  we  had  not 
been  such  old  friends,  I  would  not  have 
asked  you." 

Old  friends !  Sid  felt  the  beads  of  cold 
perspiration  gather  on  his  forehead.  i\.nd 
he  thought  she  knew  he  loved  her ! 

The  happiness  of  Bridge,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  was  beautiful  to  behold,  and  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it.  But  Miss 
Mullen's  countenance,  as  usual,  was  in- 
scrutable. "You  nmst  not  exercise 
yourself,  dearest."  she  said  calmly,  when 
he  made  an  effort  to  embrace  her." 
You'll  never  get  well  if  3'ou  do."  And 
she  smoothed  his  pillow  carefully,  while 
he  followed  every  move  she  made  with 
eyes   that  ])lainly   evinced   adoration. 

At  the  request  of  the  sick  man,  the 
wedding  was  to  come  off'  the  following 
day.  So  a  cow-puncher  was  dispatched 
to  Rincon  for  a  sky-pilot,  as  the  irrever- 
ent "boys"  called  the  mitnster  of  the  gos- 
pel. That  night,  however,  there  w'as  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  when  Dr.  Hawkins  came, 
with  the  dawn,  he  was  just  in  time  to  see 
the  finale  of.  a  courtship  that  did  not  end 
conventionally.  Aliss  Jennie  sat  at  the 
bedside  holding  the  hand  of  the  stricken 
man,  whose  countenance  still  bore  the 
ineffable  look  of  happiness  that  had  set- 
tled on  it  the  day  before.  Xo  one  else 
was  present  but  the  doctor,  the  colonel 
having  retired  early  on  account  of  a 
slight  indisposition.  The  stillness  of 
'the  room  was  imbroken,  save  by  the  la- 
bored breathing  of  the  dying. man.  And 
thus  he  passed  away,  while  the  peace  of 
God  was  in  his  looks  and  the  woman  he 
loved  at  his  side. 

Instead  of  solemnizing  a  marriage,  the 
clergvman  was  persuaded  to  stay  over 
until  the  following  day  to  pronounce  the 
last  rites  of  his  church  over  the  lifeless 
form  of  Thomas  Bridge,  whom  death 
had  invested  with  a  certain  dignity  he 
had  utterly  lacked  in  life.  A  rude  coffin 
had  been  forthcoming  from  Rincon,  its 
shiny  black  surface  being  somewhat, re- 
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lieved  by  pine-boughs  and  wild  flowers 
from  a  neighboring  canyon. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  men,  Miss  Mul- 
len bore  her  bereavement  bravely.  They 
had  expected  her  to  be  the  only  sincere 
mourner  of  the  occasion,  and  came  pre- 
pared to  witness  an  exhibition  of  grief 
ending  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Instead  she 
did  not  appear  any  more  concerned  than 
the  remainder  of  the  assemblage,  and  a 
casual  observer  would  have  scarcely 
picked  her  out  as  the  chief  mourner.  She 
was  dressed  in  black,  but  that  was  the 
only  indication  of  bereavement  she  man- 
ifested. She  did  not  shed  tears  or  show 
any  feeling,  even  when  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  her  loss  and  dwelt  elo- 
quently on  the  sadness  of  her  lot.  Sid, 
who  watched  her  closely,  was  perplexed, 
but  the  men  attributed  her  stoicism  to 
Western  pluck,  admired  her  greatly,  and 
made  whispered  comments  on  what  they 
considefed  "a  great  case  of  nerve." 
Bridge  had  never  been  popular  among 
them,  as  he  had  treated  them  in  a  super- 
cilious manner  they  resented.  L  nder 
the  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  funeral  of  the  tender- 
foot proved  as  unconventional  as  his 
brief  courtship  had  been.  Everybody, 
apparently,  felt  greatly  relieved  when  the 
body  had  been  consigned  to  the  express 
car  and  the  train  sped  away  with  it  to 
the  East.  The  cowboys,  in  fact,  made 
no  pretense  to  sorrow,  and  discharged 
their  revolvers  into  the  air.  on  their  way 
home,  to  relieve  their  exuberant  feelings. 

It  was  greatly  expected  that  Miss  Jen- 
nie would  visit  distant  relatives  for  a 
while  after  the  funeral.  But  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  She  startled  the 
little  community  by  ap]:)earing  the  next 
morning  in  a  dress  of  the  l^rightest  hue 
and  <leveloped  a  sudden  taste  for  horse- 
back riding.  Utterly  fearless,  she  vis- 
ited the  most  distant  canyons  of  the  val- 
lev,  although  some  of  them  were  known 
to  abound  with  rattlesnakes. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  quite  acci- 


dentally, of  course,  she  suddenly  came 
upon  Sid. 

"O,  Mr.  McKcc,"  she  exclaimed,  "how 
you  frightened  me!"'  though  she  ditl  not 
lo(jk  a  bit  alarmed. 

The  young  ranchman  raised  his  hat, 
"it  was  quite  unintentional.  Miss  Mul- 
len," he  observed,  "I  just  happened  to — " 

"O,  you  needn't  explain,"  she  hastened 
to  say,"  I  believe  you — implicitly."  and 
her  gay  laugh  woke  the  echoes  in  the 
canyon. 

Somehow  he  felt  chagrined  at  her 
merry  mood,  when  he  had  expected  to 
find  her  pensive  and  down-hearted. 

"At  any  rate,"  he  remarked,  "I  do  no+^ 
want  to  intrude  upon  your  sorrow." 
And  W'ith  that  he  turned  his  horse  about 
as  if  to  leave. 

"Stop!"  she  cried,  imperatively,  her 
mood  undergoing  an  instant  change. 
"Who  told  you  I  indulge  in  that  emo- 
tion? And  wdiy  should  I  be  sorry?" 

He  was  dumbfounded  and  did  not 
know  what  to  reply. 

"The  mere  fact  that  I  was  the  affianced 
of  Mr.  Bridge  does  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  I  loved  him  and  meant  to  be 
his  wife,"  she  went  on  vehemently,  "I 
knew  he  was  doomed.  Dr.  Hawkins 
told  me  .so.  And  I — I — wanted  to  see 
him  die  happy — " 

"And  I  did,"  she  concluded  triumph- 
antly, "he  passed  away  believing  he 
w^ould  recover   and  that  I  would  be  his." 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  the  young  ranch- 
man heard  the  strange  confession.  Rein- 
ing his  horse  close  up  to  hers  and  clasp- 
ing her  struggling  form  in  his  strong 
anns,  he  said,  masterfully :  "And  now^  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  and  tell  you,  Jennie, 
that  I  bave  loved  you  for  years,  ever 
since  I  have  known  you." 

He  intended  to  kiss  her,  to  which  she 
ofifered  no  resistance,  but  just  at  the 
crucial  moment  her  horse  made  a  lunge 
that  separated  them.  His  dismay  was 
so  comical,  it  made  her  laugh. 

"Come  and  get  it,''  she  cried  gaily,  and 
led  the  race  down  the  canyon. 


RAG  MANDY'S  VALENTINE 


By  EMMA  D.  NUCKOLS 


STORY  from  Uncle  Olm- 
stead  Simmons  is,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  doubted.  He 
was  one  whom  nature  had 
endowed  with  a  i^lib 
tongue  and  a  phenomenal 
habit  of  coinini^  words  as  he  used  them. 
This  was,  perhaps,  in  reparation  for 
having  given  him  legs  so  bowed  that 
they  crossed  at  the  ankles,  and  feet  of 
abnormal  proportions  which  turned  out 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  He 
was  considered,  despite  his  untruthful- 
ness, the  black  oracle  of  the  place,  and 
as  Aunt  Melissey  had  repeated  the  story 
from  him,  it  had  been  inspired  with  some 
dignity  :  the  story  that  Rag  Mandy  had 
a  valentine.  Tangle,  a  long  wool,  thick- 
lip  darkey,  now  carries  it  around. 

Tangle  is  a  good  news  carrier,  his  cir- 
culation being  well  up  in  the  hundreds, 
for  at  each  of  his  loafing  places,  which 
means,  at  one  time  or  another,  every  cor- 
ner in  town,  he  has  an  audience  of  sub- 
scril:)ers  who  pay  in  "chaw  tobaccer." 
jewsharps,  brass  jewelry  and  pt)or  whis- 
key. They  stand  eager  for  any  new 
bit  of  a  sensation  in  Avhich  they  always 
find  Tangle's  brain  fertile. 

"She  sho'  is  got  dat  voluntime  an'  hit 
ain'  nobody  gwine  tell  huccum  she  git 
hit.  'Stracted  er  no  'stracted.  Alandy 
done  cunjah  niggahs  fo'  t'day.  She  a 
'oman  an'  a  witch.  Kf  she  wan'  chicken 
fuh  supper  all  she  got  to  do  is  roll  dem 
eyes  en'  de  nices'  pullet  in  white  fo'k 
hen-house  jes'  flap  down  daid." 

Tangle  has  the  reputation  of  being 
what  is  known  in  the  song  as  a  "nachel 
bawn  reacher,"  hence  he  is  always  ready 
with  some  chicken  episode  to  illustrate 
his  discourse. 

Though  '"spilen  wid  cyorosity"  about 
the  valentine  not  a  one  of  them  had  the 
courage  to  encroach  upon  ^Tandy's  pri- 
vate affairs  or  to  invade  her  sacred  do- 
mains even  as  far  as  the  "po'ch."  Half 
woman  and  half  witch  though  she  be,  she 
can  put  to  rout  half  a  score  of  darkies, 


as  man}-  grown  white  people,  and  all  the 
children  in  town  by  (|uictly  turuing  aliout 
and  facing  them. 

Everv  child  who  has  grown  up  at  the 
Capital  in  the  past  forty  years  recognizes 
at  once  the  dwarfed  little  figure,  hung 
with  the  most  ragged  of  clothes,  the  tiny 
arm,  knotty  and  brown  as  the  fagots 
which  she  carries  in  enormous  bundles 
on  her  head.  She  has  a  shriveled  little 
brown  face  with  round  fiat  nostrils  and 
round,  starey  eyes  which  look  out  from 
beneath  a  bunch  of  rags  twice  the  size 
of  her  head,  serving  as  head  covering 
and  cushion  as  well.  Not  infrequently 
a  large  bag  of  rags  is  across  her  should- 
er and  in  one  hand  the  long  handled  iron 
hook  with  which  she  rakes  out  her 
])rizes.  She  has  no  call  like  the  city 
rag  man,  neither  does  she  accept  chari- 
ty. A  bag  of  rags  ofifered  to  her  meets 
with  the  rebufif:  "I  ain't  no  beggah." 
Day  after  day  she  searches  the  alleys  and 
gardens,  and  as  the  result  of  her  untir- 
ing wanderings  owns  a  good  two-story 
cabin  which  makes  her  the  envy  of  half 
the  colored  population. 

Mandy  is  often  the  means  of  uncere- 
moniously breaking  up  a  game  of  mar- 
bles bv  appearing  on  the  block.  From 
a  good  stronghold,  such  as  a  large  tree 
or  a  closed  fence,  the  children  call  out : 
"Rag  Mandy,  Rag  Mandy,  Ra-a-g  Man- 
d\- !"  and  the  boys  send  bits  of  earth  in 
their  sling  shots  after  her. 

She  turns  slowly  aroimd  in  her  wrath, 
shakes  her  tiny  fist  and  pours  out  her 
rare  vocabularv  of  swear  words  ending 
in  something  about  "low  bred  po'  white 
trash !" 

At  close  range  and  unprotected  these 
little  teasers  address  her  .  j)olitely  as 
"Aunt  Mandy,"  and  make  haste  to  tell 
her  whose  children  they  are.  Some- 
times the  names  come  too  slowly,  she 
darts  at  them  and  soon  she  sees  nothing 
but  heel. 

^Vith  the  old  childish  fear  still  cling- 
ing, but  a  curiosity  newly  inspired  by. 
the  approach  of  St.  A^'alentine's  Day,  I 
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determined  to  visit  Rag  Mandy  and  gaze 
on  that  valentine.  I  knew  I  must  broacli 
the  subject  carefully  and  dignify  my  vis- 
it with  some  unusual  pretext. 

"Better  cross  yo'  fingahs  fo'  you  goes 
in  lAlandy's  gate." 

"I  gwine  out  to  dat  red  haiVl  niggah 
grab'n  fotch  you  rabbit  foot,  honey." 

"Mandy  done  conjer  white  fo'k,  too!" 

These  warnings  from  three  sources 
did  not  augment  my  courage,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  being  introduced  to 
spooks  and  hobgoblins,  none  of  whom 
could,  I  knew,  be  more  terrifying  than 
Rag  Mandy,  I  drove  up  to  her  cabin. 
The  place  was  as  unmistakable  as  though 
her  name  had  been  printed  in  large  let- 
ters on  the  fence,  for  her  trade-marks 
were  everywhere.  On  the  fence,  hang- 
ing from  the  trees,  on  the  porch  and 
stufifed  into  the  windows  were  rags  of 
everv  size,  but  principally  of  a  muddy 
color. 

I  had  been  there  just  once  before 
when,  by  means  of  taking  her  a  cake,  I 
had  inveigled  her  into  coming  to  the 
carriage  for  a  friend  to  get  a  snap  shot 
of  her. 

The  gate  being  open,  I  walked  up  the 
rickety  steps  and  stationed  the  coach- 
man near,  in  case  the  visit  should  prove 
unwelcome.  A  very  gingerly  tap 
brought  no  response,  and  in  a  second  I 
knocked  desperatel\-.  This  time  I  heard 
a  few  creaks  ancl  the  door  opened  about 
two  inches  wide,  enough  to  disclose  Aunt 
Mandy's  face  forming  a  question  mark. 

I  was  facing,  on  the  edge  of  her 
threshold.  Rag  ]\ Tandy,  witch,  evil  spir- 
it, town  terror !  The  old  idea  of  protect- 
ing myself  came,  and  I  said  quickly, 
'"How  do  you  do?  I  am  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr. ."' 

The  door  opened  a  little  wider.  No 
response  from  Mandy,  who  turned  and 
called:  "Mother,  mother!  Lady  heah." 
Then  she  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

"May  T  come  in^"  and,  without  wait- 
ing. I  walked  in. 

After  a  little,  in  came  a  larger  and 
lighter  edition  of  Aunt  Mandy.  solemn 
as  the  grave,  and  with  a  skin  like  old  wet 
tan  leather.  Her  mouth  was  made  hid- 
eous bv  the   growth  of   <::ums  over   her 
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few  remaining  teeth,  and  the  white  wool 
above  her  face  was  partially  covered  by 
a  faded  black  rag. 

Aunt  Agnes  was  not  much  niore  hos- 
pitable than  her  daughter,  and  seemed 
to  be  inquiring  for  the  excuse  for  my 
visit. 

"1  wanted  to  see  your  white  ])ine  l)ed," 
I  said,  "someone  told  me  that  you  had  a 
very  old  one." 

"Dat  ah,  settin'  over  dyah  by  de  chim- 
bly,  a  mighty  old  baid,  nigh  on  to  a  hun- 
dred, I  reckin.'' 

I  saw  four  posts,  each  surmounted  by 
a  large  ball  and  the  rest  of  the  old  ])iece 
was  made  invisible  by  a  huge  feather 
bed  and  quilts. 

"I  kin  tek  de  kivvers  off."  said  Aunt 
Agnes   in   an   accommodating  mood. 

But  I  would  not  trouble  her,  I  just 
stooped  and  looked  beneath,  seeing  that 
ropes  in  innumerable  knots  supplied  the 
place  of  slats  and  that  many  articles 
were  stuck  under  them. 

"You  have  a  nice  home."  I  said,  mak- 
ing conversation  while  I  heard  Mandy 
coming.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
peeked  around  at  me. 

"Raggin's  a  mighty  po'  livin',"  she 
said.  And,  she  might  have  added,  one 
not  conducive  to  sweet  odors,  as  only 
the  greatest  fortitude  enabled  me  to 
endure  the  atmosphere.  All  the  ])er- 
fumes  of  Arabia  would  have  been  wast- 
ed there  in  vain. 

"Yas,  mam.  tain'  much ;  raggin's  a 
mighty  ])o'  livin'." 

"Hit  de  will  ol)  de  Lawd."  chimed  in 
Aunt  Agnes,  and  Mandy  with  a  bored 
"Um-hum"  went  back*  into  the  darker 
room.  This  sudden  appearance  and 
disappearance  she  kept  up  during  the 
greater  part  of  my  stay. 

I  was  anxious  to  get  to  my  subject. 
but  I  saw  that  a  remark  on  its  way  was 
animating  Aunt   Agnes. 

"Wha'  you   doin',    Mandy?" 

"Jes'  pickin'  ma'  rags,"  cam.e  her 
voice  from  the  next  room. 

"Mandy's  the  friskies'  gal  what  ever 
growed  in  do  groun'  or  out  (yo'  heah 
me!)  I  got  sech  a  stiffenin'  in  my  jints  I 
kvarn  scasely  shif  'long."  '  In  an  in- 
jured tone:   "I   stays  heah  and  pintedly 
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does  all  de  work  whiles  she  raggin*.  Up 
an'  down,  an'  roun",  an'  ronn'.  in  all  dey 
gyardins  down  hyah  by  de  Captobul  an' 
de  Spring  (Supreme)  Co't;  in  an"  oat- 
en de  hollers.  Look  like  dat  gal  tosi- 
cated  in  whiskey.'' 

"U-m-h'ni,  I  gits  dat  movin'  roun'  in 
mv  haid."  says  Mandy. 

""Tain'  dat,  Mandy,  'tain'  dat;  yoii 
ain'  got  the  Lawd  Gord  in  yo'  heaht.  Git 
de  ligion  o'  Gord  A'mighty."  By  this 
time  Aunt  Agnes  had  adopted  the  ex- 
"horting  tone.  "Press  yo'  han'  on  yo' 
heaht. ^  De  Lawd  gwine  suppo't  you  in 
dem  trials  an'  tribulations  an'  all  dem 
firv  darts  of  de  debil."' 

Aunt  Mandy  in  the  door,  again  ex- 
plaining to  me: 

"I  gits  dat  movin'  round  in  mah  haid 
an'  I  bleeged  ter  jump  an'  splunge." 

After  her  fervent  appeal,  which  seen'i- 
ed  to  have  something  of  a  threat  in  it, 
Aunt  Agnes  was  silent  some  minutes. 
This  silence  was  intended  presumably, 
for  Mandy  to  show  her  conversion. 

The  daughter  only  glanced  at  her 
mother  timidly,  while  she  raked  the  logs 
in  the  old  fireplace,  and  mumbled  "um- 
hum"  with  every  ]jossible  inflection  and 
a  good  deal  of  eloquence  during  the  re- 
buke. At  the  end,  she  said,  looking  at 
me  apologetically.  "Fo'k  done  bin  bawn 
en  growed  up  en  coupled  off  en'  married 
sence  I  bin  in  de  nieetin'  house.  Caze 
I  gits  dat  movin'  round'  in  mah  haid." 

Mandy's  appreciation  of  her  lack  of 
mental  balance  was  clear  enough,  but 
to  Aunt  Agnes  this  frivolous  young  thing 
of  60  needed  to  be  held  with  a  severe 
hand,  and  all  her  peculiarities  were  at- 
tributed to  meanness.  "Raggin'  ain't 
fit  full  nuthin',"  said  the  mother  with- 
eringly,  as  she  rose  and  shuffled  through 
the  door. 

I  hoped  my  0])])ortunity  had  come  at 
last,  and  I  asked : 

"You  often  find  pretty  things  ?''  then  I 
added  quickly,  "you  found  a  valentine." 
(That  was  the  accepted  story.) 

IMandy  turned  and  with  a  little  chuckle 
said : 

"Dyah  now !  How  yon  fin'  out  'bout 
dat  vohmtinu'?'" 

"It  was  a   long  time  ago?"   I  asked, 


urging  her  on.  She  pointed  her  little 
bony  finger  at  the  door  through  which 
her  mother  had  gone,  then  moved  un- 
easily back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"Hit  want  so  long  yit,  an'  still,  hit 
want  so  short,  hit  torreckly  ahfter  Mars 
Palmer  gin  me  my  age  one  day  in  de 
sto'.  He  'lowed  I  gwine  on  25.  Reck'n 
hit  forty  years  sense  he  lowed  dat." 

"May  I  see  it?""  timidly  I  said  it. 

The  strange  little  woman  hobbled 
awav  to  get  it  and  her  mother  called  out, 
"In  cloze  press   in  tur  room."' 

But  Mandy  only  looked  toward  the  old 
bed  and  grinned  a  fiendish  grin  which 
startled  me  almost  out  of  my  seat. 

"B'long  to  dat  man  wha'  jump  off'n 
de  bluff,"  she  said  aloud,  "D'you  ebcr 
lie.ah  tell  o'  dat  man  wha'  fell  ovah  de 
bluff'  en'  break  he  neck?  Sho!  didn't 
vou  ?"  She  laughed  and  screwed  her 
face  up  at  me,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
words,  "This  is  a  lie." 

Of  course  every  one  knew  of  the 
young  fellow  who  liad  met  death  so  trag- 
ically. 

"Dat  man  jump  oft"n  de  bluff'  fuh  lub. 
He  hab  pain  in  he  heaht  jcs'  same  es 
knife  slit  en'  he  jump  off  to  ease  hit. 
I  ramblin'  long  dyah  on  de  railroad  track 
en  I  find' dis  heah  right  nigh  wha'  dey 
tin'  him,  on'y  hit  in  de  gully  en  I  poke 
down  mah  hook  en'  drag  hit  out." 

Just  then  Aunt  Agnes  came  through 
the  room,  opened  the  outer  door  and 
went  down  the  ste])S  into  the  street. 
Mandy's  face  changed  in  a  moment;  she 
turned  to  me  and  said : 

"Whiles  she  heah  I  feels  jes  like  a 
snow  bank  wid  de  sun  shinin'  on  hit.  Ef 
she  know'd  Rufe  done  gin  me  dis  heah- 
voluntime  dey  ain'  no  kalkerlatin'  what 
she'd  do.  She  done  druv  him  off,  but 
he  gwine  come  back  presen'ly." 

After  reaching  under  the  old  bed  she 
came  over  to  me,  carefully  loosening  the 
flannel  selvage  tied  around  a  package  she 
held.  She  handed  me  the  yellow  and 
spotted  envelope  that  had  once  been 
white  and  I  saw  a  delicate,  embossed 
tracery  around  the  edge.  There  was 
no  writing  on  it,  and  it  looked  ready  to 
drop  to  pieces.  T  took  the  valentine  out 
and  found  it,  too,  was  a  smoky  yellow, 
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with  brown  spots  marring  its  glazed 
surface.  In  the  center  were  two  large 
apoplectic  and  faded  red  hearts  pierced 
through  and  through  by  Cupid's  dart.  A 
wreath  of  embossed  white  roses  sur- 
rounded the  hearts,  and  a  border  of  the 
same  flowers,  with  a  lacy  scallop,  dec- 
orated the  edges.  The  valentine  was 
double.  T  looked  inside  for  a  verse  and 
found  r.urns'  words: 

My  hm  is  like  ihc  red.   red  rosc 
Thot's  nezvly  sprung  in   June, 
My  luv  is  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

I  read  the  other  verses  to  her,  too.  v'^he 
settled  herself  on  an  old  three-legged 
stool;    saying    sentimentally : 

''Dem's  lub  words."  After  a  pause 
she  added : 

"I  done  lub  jes  one  man,  en  lub  twel 
I  dies. 

I  turned  to  her  and  could  almost  have 
cried  over  the  look  of  tenderness  which 
came  into  her  face.  Surely  the  soul 
beneath  that  weazened  black  face  was 
a  white  one. 

Beautiful  devotion  to  a  first  and  only 
love,  I  thought,  with  a  good  deal  of  an- 
noyance, considering  that  her  "first  and 
oniv"  was  a  noVount,  wife-abusing 
scamp  who  deserted  her.  the  negroes 
said,  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  stumped 
along  on  one  leg. 

"I  ain'  like  dese  heah  little  fillies  wha' 
runs  roun'  now.  keepin'  comp'ny  wid  a 
dozen  niggahs.  a-dressin'  oncry  en  mak- 
in'  mouf  en  twissin'  dey  eyes.  T  lub 
and  marries  jes  one  man.  en  ef  T  sot 
down  in  trouble  I  don'  ax  none  on  em 
no  odds.  I  sticks  by  him  th'oo  thick  en 
thin,  en  wet  en  dry.  Ef  he  gwine  to 
de  jail,  I  gwine  dyah,  en  ef  he  gwine  to 
de  'tentiary,  I  gwine  dyah.  Cose,  ef 
he  gwine  to  de  debil  T  sho'  ain'  gwine 
dyah.  Ef  des  heah  little  fillies  b'long 
to  my  ole  mass'  he  gin  em  Mass'ippi 
water  to  drink  en  put  em  in  he  pocket 
fur  change." 

The  prospect  of  being  sold  down 
South  was  a  great  dread  of  most  of  the 
slaves. 

"I  dun  tole  Rufe."  she  went  on.  "bout 


de  voluntime  wha'  Miss  Sallie  git  fum 
Mass  Gawgc  Cyarter.  1  taut  him  en' 
say  any  niggah  wha'  got  any  sense  sen' 
his  gal  a  voluntime.  Rufe  set  a  heap 
o'  sto'  bv  me  when  we  was  pickanin- 
nies caze  I  could  jump  frum  de  top  rail 
on  de  gvardin  fence." 

Then  she  told  with  pride  how  he 
helped  her  about  her  work  and  when 
thev  stood  side  b\-  side  in  the  tobacco 
fields  and  her  fingers  grew  sore  he 
stripped  the  tobacco  leaves  that  be- 
longed to  her  task. 

"One  day  T  come  'long  and  see  Rufe 
standin'  gin  a  tree  lookin'  up  at  Miss 
Sallie  winder  en  I  ax  him.  'Wha'  you 
standin'  dyah  lak  yo'  'stracted  fob?"" 

"He  whij)  up'n  say.  "I  ain'  standin' 
heah  waitin'  foh  no  sassy  yaller  gal," 
Rufe  was  blacker  en'  me.  I  jes  lafl^ 
and  run  long  down  de  pafl:'. 

"De  nex'  mawnin'  dey  war  a  great 
myration  roun'  .\unt  Sindy's  cabin  and 
de  little  niggahs  stampede  up  and  down 
hollerin'  'Rufe  done  killed,'  'Rufe 
done  killed.'  Mah  heaht  gin  to 
beat  so  hard  hit  come  plum  up  in 
mah  mouf  an"  I  make  tracks  down  hyah 
to  make  sho'  he  wan'  daid.  Aunt  Sindy 
set  dyah  mohnin'  'bout  her  son  en'  say, 
'Rufe  ain'  daid,  but  he  git  a  drinkin'  an' 
muddled  in  he  haid,  den  he  cum  home 
and  stumble  in  de  hot  bed  by  Miss  Sallie 
winder  en'  break  he  laig.  Look  like  he 
min'  wanderin',  en  he  say  he  got  som- 
fin'  to  tell  you,  Mandy.'  " 

"Soon  es  I  come  in  de  room  Rufe  gin 
to  blubber,  en  he  layin'  dyah  so  weak  and 
po'lv,  hit  make  me  blubber,  too."  The 
tears  came  to  Mandy's  eyes.  "I  come 
close  to  de  baid  and  he  sez :  'Hit  wah  all 
fuh  you.  Mandy.  You  set  so  much  sto' 
bv  d'at  voluntime.  and  heah  it  is.'  Then 
he  drawed  it  out'n  de  quilt.  Seem  lak 
mah  heaht  gwine  jump  clean  out  o'  mah 
bres'.  Sho'  es  de  Lawd  I  done  tant  him 
one  day  en  I  ax  de  Lawd  to  fergive  me. 
I  got  'ligion  in  mah  heaht,  but  I  ain'  got 
hit  in  de  chu'ch.  Den  he  say,  'I  slip 
up  in  Miss  Sallie  room  whiles  dey  all 
eatin'  dey  suppah.  I  couldn'  fin'  it  at 
'  fust,  en  I  jus  got  it  and  slapt  it  under 
mah    co't    en    'lowed      somebodv    gwine 
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com'n  an'  I  liycard  a  bi.q'  noise  ontside  dc 
do",  den  I  know'd  Rtifc  .^nt  to  jump  en 
I  went  to  de  winder  and  jump." 

He  look  like  he  got  a  pain  in  he  heahl 
and  he  laig-,  too,  and  I  up  and  said : 
'Rufe,  I  ain'  gwine  fool  wid  you  no  mo". 
I  ain'  leave  him  all  day.  and  in  de  evenin' 
we   was   married   and    I   miss   him    twell 


he  well.  ImV  Gord,  ef  he  heah  now^  en 
vi  he  drunk  1  jes  look  at  dat  laig,  en  el 
he  shitl  roun"  lazy  I  look  at  dat  laig,  en 
ef  he  git  in  de  jail  I  think  'bout  dat  laig." 
As  Mandy  finished  her  story  I  rose  and 
left  as  quietly  as  I  could,  for  I  felt  that 
[  had  been  an  intruder  upon  sacred  ter- 
ritory. 


THE  ELOPEMENT  OF  MARY  ELLEN. 


By  PERCY  T.  CARNES 


[HERE  was  great  excite- 
ment throughout  Chestnut 
Ridge  neighborhood, 
wdien  the  announcement 
was  made  that  Joel  Stokes 
had  sold  his  farm  on  the 
mountain  and  had  bought  another  in 
vSpring  X'alley.  to  which  he  would  soon 
remove  with  his  family.  The  news  was 
carried  from  house  to  house,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  i)eriod  of  time  was  the 
one  topic  of  conversation,  even  among 
the  dwellers  of  the  remotest  cove. 

The  great  majority  of  the  mountain 
folk  honored  and  respected  Joel  Stokes, 
despite  his  frequent  outbursts  of  temper. 
Was  he  not  the  leading  spirit,  the  wise 
counsellor,  the  one  dominant  factor  in 
all  political,  religious  and  educational  in- 
terests of  their  little  world  ? 

Was  there  another  such  woman,  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  moun- 
tain as  Airs.  Jane  Stokes?  One  so  ten- 
der, so  motherly,  so  sympathetic^  Never, 
as  far  back  as  their  memories  ran,  had 
there  been  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  death 
in  a  household  that  she,  like  some  com- 
missioned angel  of  mercy,  had  not  been 
there  to  soothe  and  comfort  with  kind 
words  and  gentle   ministrations. 

Pretty,  willful,  ".spoiled"  ATary  Ellen, 
aged  nineteen,  the  only  child  of  the 
vStokes  household,  received  her  meed  of 
praise,  even  from  those  who  had  predict- 
ed most  direful  things  for  her.       Since 


childhood,  she  had  been  the  object  of  gos- 
sij)ing  criticism  ;  her  unrestrained  gayety 
had  been  frowned  on  by  the  pious  ma- 
trons of  the  staid,  ultra-conservative 
neighborhood,  and  her  jiopularity  with 
the  young  men  had  made  her  an  object 
of  envious  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
maidens  of  Chestnut  Ridge. 

But  now  that  she  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  midst,  all  could  recall 
much  in  her  life  that  was  worthy  of 
praise  and  emulation.  Many  mentally 
concurred  with  the  vigorously  expressed 
o])inion  of  Rill  Murphy,  the  postmaster 
and  storekeeper,  that  "Joel  Stokes'  boy," 
as  he  jocularly  called  Mary  Ellen,  would 
be  missed  "more'n  airy  other  gal  on  the 
Ridge." 

The  day  announced  for  the  departure 
of  the  Stokes  family  dawned  clear  and 
balmy.  Long  before  the  sun  had  peep- 
ed up  over  Blue  Mountain,  which  tow- 
ered above  -the  low-lying  hills  some  miles 
to. the  east,  men,  women  and  children 
were  hurr\ing  along  footpaths  and  moun- 
tain roads  towards  the  Stokes  home- 
stead. All  must  be  there  to  bid  the 
family  good-by  and  see  them  off.  Wom- 
en left  their  beds  unmade  and  their  dish- 
es unwashed,  men  and  boys  left  their 
chores  un]ierformed,  and  Bill  ATurphy 
left  the  store  to  run  itself;  "and  ef  any- 
body wants  their  mail,  thev  can  go  in 
and  help  themselves."  W'ith  the  ex- 
ception of  Granny  Staggs,  the  fortune- 
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teller,  and  Noah  Willeford,  Mary  Ellen's 
suitor,  the  entire  population  of  Chestnut 
Ridge  was  there. 

After  the  many  good-hyes  had  been 
said,  Stokes  waved  his  long-  raw-hide 
whip  above  the  backs  of  his  patient  oxen 
and  g:ave  the  command  to  go.  He  was 
followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter  in  an- 
other wagon.  ]\Iary  Ellen  was  an  ex- 
pert horse-woman,  and  her  father  knew 
she  could  be  trusted  with  the  spirited 
team  of  horses. 

When  the  slow-moving  wagons  had 
passed  from  the  view  of  the  nei-ghbors, 
who  still  lingered  in  clusters  about  the 
vard.  Mary  Ellen  called  to  her  father: 
"Dad,  let  mother  ride  Avith  you ;  the 
horses  is  eager  to  go. faster.  They  need 
tonin'  down  some  before  we  start  down 
the  mounting,  so  I'll  drive  on  ahead  to 
the  creek  and  visit  with  the  Fleming 
girls  till  you  come." 

"Now,  Marv  Ellen,"  cautioned  her 
father,  after  Mrs.  Stokes  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  wagon  to  the  other,  "you 
be  shore  to  lock  both  'hind  wheels  before 
you  start  down  the  hill;  do  you  hear^" 
"Yes,  I'll  be  keerfid."  she  called  back 
over  her  shoulder.  The  thought  that 
somewhere  up  the  road  Noah  Willeford 
was  awaiting  her  coming  made  her  im- 
pat-ent  to  be  gone.  She  gave  free  rein 
to  the  horses,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
the  view  of  her  father  and  mother. 

As  the  wagon  rounded  a  curve  in  the 
toad,  a  man  stepped  from  his  conceal-, 
ment  behind  a  giant  chestnut  tree,  and 
sprang  to  the  place  on  the  great  roll  of 
bedding,  so  recently  vacated  by  ]\Irs. 
Stokes. 
"Noah !" 

"Yes,  it  is  me,  Mary  Ellen.  T  didn't 
know  but  maybe  yore  dad  was  in  this 
wagon,  so  I  hid  till  I  seed  it  was  just 
you." 

"Noah,  air  ye  sorry  to  see  us  leave?" 
"Sorry!  'Course  I'm  sorry.  I  know 
yore  daddy  hates  me  like  pizen.  but  I 
hate  to  see  him  go.  I'm  sorrier  still  to 
see  yore  mother  go.  As  fur  you,  Mary 
Ellen,  I'd  ruther  lose  my  eye-teeth  an' 
the  best  coon-dog  I've  got  than  see  you 
leave  this  mounting!" 


Tears  came  into  the  girl's  eyes  as  she 
said,  "I'd  most  ruther  die  than  go!" 

Grasping  the  girl's  hand  and  pressing 
it  to  his  lips,  a  most  unusual  thing  among 
the  undemonstrative  mountaineers, 
Willeford  exclaimed  passionately:  "I 
caint  ask  you  to  marry  me  now,  Mary 
Ellen,  but  I  won't  be  long  in  comin'  fur 
vou.  1  caint  do  without  you  much  longer. 
You  won't  furgit  me,  when  yo  git  down 
amongst  them  fine  folks  in  the  valley, 
will  you,  Mary  Ellen?" 

"I'll  never  furgit  you,  ner  fursake  you, 
Noah,  so  help  me  God!'' 

"Amen!"'  fervently  ejaculated  Wille- 
ford. "Now  listen:  Yore  daddy  knows 
I'm  honest  an'  sober  an'  industrious ;  but 
he  ain't  got  no  use  fur  me  because  I 
trade,  'peddle.'  he  calls  it.  I  can  make 
more  money  tradin'  sugar,  cofifee,  soap 
an'  calico  fur  butter,  eggs  an'  varmint 
skins,  than  I  can  make  farmin'  that  sas- 
safrack  land  my  daddy  left  me,  that's 
whv  I  trade.  I'll  soon  have  enough 
money  saved  up  to  put  us  up  a  coofl 
house,  then  I'm  comin'  fur  you.  I'll  ax 
vore  dad  fur  you,  fair  an'  sfjuare ;  if  he 
v.on't  give  you  to  me,  I'll  take  yo  anv- 
how !" 

"I  hate  to  go  agin  daddy's  will ;  but  I'll 
go  when  you  come  fur  me.  Noah." 

"Here  we  air,  at  the  creek  hill ;  I  must 
leave  you  here,  Mary  Ellen.  May  I 
write  to  you  sometimes?'' 

"Yes,*  do  :  I'll  write  to  you,  too." 
Willeford  quickly  snatched  one  kiss 
from  the  unsuspecting  maiden,  leaped  to 
the  ground,  and  quickly  locking  the 
wheels  of  the  wagon  with  the  chains  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  turned  into  the 
dense  woods. 

The  Stokeses,  though  born  and  reared 
in  that  section  of  tlie  Cumberland  moun- 
tains where  all  the  inhabitants  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  poor,  ignorant  and 
vicious,  were  accounted  well-to-do.  They 
were  not  so  illiterate  as  the  majority  of 
their  neighbors.  Joel  and  Jane  Stokes 
easilv  took  their  places  among  the  more 
prosperous  farmers  of  Spring  Valley. 

?\Iary  Ellen  did  not  take  kindly  to  her 
changed  environments.  Customs  ob- 
tainitig  in  the  valley  were  so  radically 
dififerent  from  those  of  the  simple  moun- 
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tain  folks !  She  had  no  desire  to  become 
a  part  of  the  self-satisfied,  cultured  com- 
munity to  which  she  had  been  unwillingly 
transplanted.  She  was  homesick  for 
her  beloved  mountains  and  a  sight  of — 
him ! 

One  afternoon,  she  went  to  the  neigh- 
boring post-office,  as  was  now  her  daily 
custom,  and  inquired  for  mail.  The 
genial  postmaster  handed  her  a  letter, 
remarking:  ''That's  likely  the  one  you 
have  been  expecting;  may  it  make  you 
happy,  my  child !" 

Thanking  him,  Mary  Ellen  hurriedly 
left  the  store.  Her  rapid  walking  soon 
brought  her  panting,  but'  expectantly 
happy,  to  a  quiet  retreat. 

Seating  herself  on  the  projecting  root 
of  a  grand  old  beech,  whose  densely  fo- 
liaged  branches  sheltered  her  from  the 
burning  rays  of  an  August  sun,  she  fe- 
verishly tore  open  the  precious  misive 
and  read : 

"Chestnut  Ridge.  Aug.  2. 
"Miss  Mary  Ellen  Stokes, 

"Spring  Valley. 
"My  Own  Heart's  Idol : 

"Had  I  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthe- 
nes, the  giant  intellect  of  a  Webster,  and 
the  persuasive  powers  of  one  of  the 
prophets  of  old,  whose  utterances  were 
inspired  by  the  great  Spirit,  I  would  still 
be  unable  to  express  the  emotions  that 
every  thought  of  you  arouses !  My  every 
waking  thought  is  of  you  ;  I  dream  of 
you  by  night.  Could  I  but  have  the 
blissful  assurance  that  you  sometimes 
think  of  me,  how  happy  I  shcaild  be ! 
Like  ships  on  the  ocean,  we  would  signal 
across  the  waves,  the  rocks  and  the 
islands  to  each  other,  and  by  and  by 
would  together  glide  into  the  harbor. 

"The  influence  of  your  pure  soul  and 
the  memory  of  your  angelic  face  and 
beautiful  form  are,  in  great  part,  the  se- 
cret cause  of  my  hard  struggle  for  world- 
ly success.  I  would  sacrifice  every 
worldly  honor  and  ambition  for  one  kiss 
from  your  virgin  lips!  "Believe  me, 
"Your  loyal  lover, 

"Noah  Willeford.'-' 

"P.  S.  I  am  comin'  down  to  Spring 
Valley  pirty  soon.      Guess  yore  da.d  will 


rase  old  Harry,  but  I  caint  stay  away 
from  you  mutch  longer.  Look  our  fur 
me.'  "NoAH.^' 

The  contents  of  this  letter  gave- Mary 
Ellen  unbounded  pleasure ;  but  she  was 
surprised  that  Noah  should  construct  an 
epistle  containing  such  wonderful 
phraseology.  She  sat  for  a  long  time  in 
dreamy  meditation. 

Her  reverie  was  at  last  broken  by  the 
lour  crashing  of  a  dead  twig  behin<l  her. 

"Daddy !" 

"Yes,  it's  me.  I  didn't  mean  to  spy 
on  you ;  but  seein*  you  here  I  thought  I 
would  slip  up  clost  an'  say  'boo!'  What 
you  readin'?" 

"A  letter.'' 

"Who  from  ?" 

"A  friend." 

"Don't  lie  to  me,  girl !  Who's  that  let- 
ter from?  Let  me  see  it."' 

"O.  daddv,  what  did  yo  come  for?  I 
don't  want  you  to  see  this  letter." 

"Mary  Ellen,  hand  me  that  letter; 
you  know  better'n  to  disobey  me." 

Joel  Stokes  read  the  letter  through 
W'ithout  a  word  of  comment.  He  fold- 
ed the  sheets,  tremblingly  put  them  into 
the  envelope  and  then  into  his  pocket. 
His  face,  now  livid  wath  rage,  was  terri- 
ble to  look  on  ;  but  his  words  were  few. 

"Mary  Ellen.  I  have  always  told  you 
that  you  should  never  marry  that  ped- 
dler. Go  home  now  an'  stay  there.  If 
you  write  to  Noah  Willeford,  I'll — .  no 
I  won't  kill  you ;  but  his  hide  won't  be 
wuth  shucks  if  he  shows  up  in  this  val- 
ley !" 

As  her  father  turned  and  walked 
briskly  back  to  his  work,  Mary  Ellen 
arose  and  tottered  homeward.  She  felt 
weak  and  forlbrn  and  staggered  as  if 
from  a  blow  from  the  callous,  toil-hard- 
ened hand  of  her  father.  She  not  only 
felt  that  her  dreams  and  hopes  of  halcy- 
on days  with  her  mountain  lover  were 
forever  blasted ;  but  she  feared  that  he 
would  come  to  the  valley  only  to  be  shot 
down  by  her  unrelenting  father.  She 
recalled  with  a  shudder,  his  oft-repeated 
threat  to  shoot  anv  young  man  who  at- 
tempted to  steal  his  idolized  daughter! 

The  house  in  which  the  Stokes  family 
lived  was  an  old  four-roomed  log  struc- 
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ture,  used  originally  by  overseers  of  the 
large  plantation  of  which  the  Stokes  farm 
had  been  a  part.  Mary  Ellen's  room  was 
separated  from  her  father's  and  mother's 
bv  a  wide,  open  hall-way.  Into  this 
room,  she  was  thrust  by  her  father  that 
night,  and  the  door  and  two  small  win- 
dows were  securely  fastened.  Not  only 
that  night,  but  every  night  thereafter, 
was  this  cautious,  cruel  action  taken  by 
her  father,  to  prevent  her  flight,  or  any 
attempt  to  get  word  to  Willeford. 

One  evening,  while  the  family  was  at 
supper,  some  one  knocked  on  the  front 
door. 

''Thar.  Mary  Ellen,  go  see  who  it  is. 
Somebody  fur  yore  mother,  I  guess.  I 
wush  folks  would  send  fur  the  doctor, 
'stid  o'  botherin'  Jane  so  much !"  He  had 
grown  more  crabbed  since  the  day  he 
read  Willeford's  letter. 

Mary  Ellen  went  to  the  door,  in  obe- 
dience to  her  father's   command. 

"Noah!  My  God,  Noah,  leave  here 
quick!"  wdiispered  the  girl  hoarsely. 
"Father  will  shoot  you!" 

"No.  Mary  Ellen  ;  I  won't  leave  with- 
out seein'  him.  Tell  him  I  am  here,  and 
that  I  want  to  see  him.  I'll  ask  him 
fur  vou,  fair  and  square,  as  I  said  ;  but 
you  must  be  ready  to  fly  w  ith  me  to-mor- 
rer  night  at  twelve  o'clock.  Which  is 
yore  room?" 

"This  one/'  said  the  girl,  indicating 
the  room  across  the  open  hall ;  "but  I  am 
locked  in  every  night !" 

"That's  all  right ;  von  be  ready  to  go ; 
I'll  git  vou  out.  Now.  hurry  back  to 
the  kitchen  an'  tell  yore  daddy  I  want 
to  see  him." 

"Well,  who  is  it?"  Stokes  sternly  ask- 
ed, as  the  girl  stood  tremblingly  in  the 
door-way. 

"A  man  to  see  you,  daddy." 

"Why  didn't  you  fetch  him  in  ?  Come  ' 
in,   neighbor,   come      in,"   called    Stokes 
loudly  and  cordially. 

]\rrs.  Stokes  turned  pale,  and  Mary 
Ellen  sank  limply  to  a  chair  as  Noah 
\\illefoTd  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Howdv,  Mrs.  Stokes;  howdy,  Mr. 
Stokes !"  ' 

"Why,  it's  that  peddlin'  Willeford! 
What  in  tarnation  blazes     air  you  here 


fur?"  asked  Stokes,  wrathfully,  as  he 
arose  from  his  chair. 

"Now  Joel,  be  keerful  what  you  do," 
pleaded  Airs.  Stokes,  as  she  laid  a  re- 
training hand  on  her  husband's  arm. 

"Mr.  Stokes."  said  Willeford  in  a  firm, 
persuasive  tone.  "I  am  here  to  ax  you, 
fair  an'  square,  fur  Mary  Ellen ;  you  kin 
give  her  to  me  or  not  jest  as  you  please ; 
l3Ut  tha  ain't  no  need  o'  fightin'  about  it. 
If  vou  still  don't  want  me  to  have  her, 
jest  say  so,  an'  I'll  leave." 

"Then,  young  feller,  you'll  leave !  But 
I  want  to  ast  you  a  ciuestion  or  two  fust. 
Whar  did  you  git  this  letter?"  drawn'ng 
from  his  pocket  the  letter  he  had  taken 
from  Mary  Ellen. 

"Whar  did  you  git  it,  sir?"  demanded 
Willeford  hotly. 

"I  tuck  it  away  from  Mary  Ellen,  if 
you  want  to  know !  Who  writ  it?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"Yes,  but  who  showed  you  how?  You 
ain't  got  sense  enough  to  write  a  letter 
like  this  by  yore  self!" 

Willeford  flushed  under  the  stinging 
words,  but  answered  truthfully:  "Pro- 
.fessor  Morgan  lent  me  a  book  on  letter- 
writin'  an'  I  copied  most  of  the  letter  out 
en  that  book." 

"All  right ;  now  you  kin  go.  If  I  see 
you  in  thi^  valley  agin.  I'll  shoot  you 
like  I  would  a  mad-dog ;  go !" 

Willeford  shot  a  quick,  reassuring 
glance  at  ]\Tary  Ellen,  and  quickly  walk- 
ed away  into  the  darkness. 

All  that  night  Stokes  sat  in  the  open 
hall,  with  his  gun  across  his  knees.  He 
was  really  disappointed  that  ]\Iary  El- 
len's abduction  was  not  attempted.  He 
went  about  his  work  in  the  morning  with 
tlie  feeling  that  Willeford  had  gone  back 
to  the  mountains  never  to  return.  His 
passionate  heat  gradually  wore  away  dur- 
incr  the  day ;  but  he  was  still  determineQ 
that  his  daughter  should  not  wed  the 
"peddler." 

About  eight  o'clock  that  night,  Mary 
Ellen  was  locked  in  her  room  and  the 
old  man  again  resumed  his  watch.  He 
felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  vigil 
a  few  nights.  But  his  vigil  of  the  pre- 
vious  night,  and  the  physical   exertions 
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of  the  day  were  too  much;  he  soon  feU 
into  a  deep  sleep ! 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  to  find  his  gun 
gone!  He  rushed  to  Mary  Ellen's  door, 
but  it  was  locked,  just  as  he  had  left  it; 
the  windows,  also  w^ere  secure.  But  at 
a  corner  of  the  house,  he  discovered  the 
means  of  escape.  A  carpenter's  jack- 
screw  and  blocks  had  been  used  under 
the  projecting  end  of  a  log.  The  log 
was  raised  above  the  one  beneath  it  fif- 
teen or  twenty  inches.  Through  the 
aperture  thus  formed  the  girl  had  passed 
out  to  her  persistent  lover. 

'Til  ketch  'em  or  bust !''  raved  Stokes, 
as  he  heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs 
growing  fainter  on  the  hard  road.  He 
quickly  bridled  his  swiftest  horse,  and. 
without  taking  time  to  saddle  the  ani- 
mal, mounted  and  sped  swiftly  after  the 
fleeting  couple. 

"Listen !''  said  Willeford,  as  he  and 
Mary  Ellen  rode  up  the  steep  bank  ol 
the  creek.  "Yore  daddy  is  follerin'  us 
an'  we've  a  mile  to  go  yet,  before  we  git 
to  'Squire  Turner's!  But  whip  up,  an' 
we'll  make  it." 

As  they  alighted  at  Turner's  gate, 
they  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Rush- 
ing into  the  house  Willeford  exclaimed, 
"For  God's  sake,  'squire,  say  the  words 
quick :  the  old  man  is  nearly  here !'' 

After  secreting  her  husband,  two 
grown  sons  and  the  elopers,  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner smiled  serenely  and  tried  to  assume 
an  innocent  air.  But  she  shivered  slight- 
ly as  the  bulky  form  of  the  irate  Stokes 
rolled  from  the  horse  and  came  bound- 
ing toward    the  house. 

"Whar  air  they?"  he  demanded  excit- 
edly, upon  seeing  no  one  but  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner. 

"Whar  is  who?"  adroitly  asked  the 
woman.  "If  it  is  the  'squire  and  the 
boys  you're  wantin'  to  see.  you  ort  to 
hollered  'Hello'  like  a  sensible  man,  'stead 
o'  tumblin'  pell-mell  into  the  house  like 
old  looney  Crabtree !" 

"Well,  Madam,  I'm  sorry  ef  I  fright- 
ened you ;  but  ef  yore  only  gal  had  run 


away  with  a  peddler,  you  would  be  cra- 
zy, too.       Whar  air  they?'* 

"They're  gone,"  calmly  replied  the 
woman. 

"Gone !''  Stokes  crossed  the  room  and 
walked  out  into  the  backyard.  He 
peered  into  the  chicken  house,  wood- 
shed and  every  tence  corner ;  then  he 
returned  to  the  house  and  searched  un- 
der tables,  beds  and  chairs ! 

"Mr.  Stokes,  you'll  never  find  'em,  so 
you  might  as  well  give  it  up.  When 
voung  folks  sets  their  heads  to  git  mar- 
ried, they're  goin'  to  git  married.  You 
did  it  yoreself;  but  I  guess  its  been  so 
long  ago,  vou've  done  clean  forgot  about 
it!''\ 

"Yore  daughter  is  done  married  to 
that  plucky,  nice-lookin'  young  man  ;  so 
there !  Now,  act  like  a  sensible  man  an' 
invite  'em  back  home  fur  the  balance  of 
the  night.  If  you  was  to  carry  out  yore 
foolish  threat  to  shoot  the  man,  you 
would  be  shootin'  yore  daughter's  lius- 
liand.  It  would  most  kill  her,  an'  you 
would  hang  for  it!  Better  act  sensible, 
an'  invite  'em  home." 

Stokes  stook  gazing  into  the  darkness 
for  some  minutes,  then  dropped  heavily 
into  a  chair.  Burying  his  face  in  his 
large,  rough  palms,  he  sobbed  like  a 
whipped  child.  At  last  he  raised  be- 
seeching, tear-dimmed  eyes  to  the  wom- 
an and  said  huskily,  "How  can  I  invite 
'em  home,  when  I  don't  know  whar  in 
thunder  they're  at?'' 

"I'll  try  to  find  'em,"  she  said  very 
tenderlv,  "when  vou're  readv  to  forgive 
'em." 

Stokes  arose  and  tramped  heavily 
across  the  room  several  times.  At  last. 
he  laughed  nervously  as  he  said.  "Well. 
T  hate  like  pizen  to  lose  my  gal.  but  T 
hain't  railly  got  nuthin'  agin  Noah ;  I 
guess  I'm  ready." 

Mrs.  Turner  quickly  threw  back  a  rug 
from  a  corner  of  the  room  and  raised  a 
trap  door.  'Squire  Turner  cautiously 
crept  up  the  rickety  stairs,  followed  in 
turn  by  his  stalwart  sons  and  the  blush- 
ing bride  and  groom, 
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JOME  and  sit  by  me,  Phyllis 
dear,  this  will  be  our  last 
evening;  together,"  said 
Robert  Raymond,  leaning 
back  in  a  comfortable 
rocker  on  a  vine  embow- 
ered piazza. 

"Our  last  evening,"  exclaimed  Phyllis, 
"have  you  sudden  news  that  makes  your 
return  to  town  imperative?" 

"Yes,  sweet  girl.  I  have  received  sud- 
den news,  but  it  did  not  come  by  post  or 
telegraph,"  he  replied. 
"How  then  ?"  she  asked. 
"By  intuition." 
"From  whence?" 
"From  my  heart." 

Phyllis  laughed,  a  low  musical  laugh, 
and  turning,  drew  a  clematis  blossom 
toward  her  and  laid  her  face  against  it. 
"How  long  is  it,  dear,  since  Jim  fished 
me  out  of  the  bottom  of  that  ravine,  and 
brought  me  to  you  mud-bespattered  and 
disgusted?"  he  asked. 

"Four  weeks,"  she  answered  gently. 
"When  I  look  into  yonr  eyes  and  hear 
your  voice  I  feel  that  those  four  weeks 
are  the  actual  span  of  my  existence,"  he 
said  in  a  voice  expressing  some  emotion. 
"What  nonsense,"  she  murmured. 
"Yes,  that  is  what  it  is,  Phyllis  dear. 
It  is  nonsense  for  a  struggling  artist  to 
ruin  his  prospects  and  high  social  stand- 
ing   by    following    the  impulse    of    his 
heart,"  he  answered  her. 

"I   do   not    understand   you,     she   re- 
plied. 

"You  know  I  love  you?" 
"You  have  said  so." 
"Have   I  not  expressed   it  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways?""  he  exclaimed  re- 
proachfully. 

Phyllis  remained  silent. 
"I  wish  you  would  come  near,   dear, 
I  must  speak  seriously ;  must  make  yon 
understand  how  it  is,"  he  pleaded  earn- 
estly. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  chair  next  to  him. 


"Oh,  why  are  yon  only  a  country 
lass!"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  her  pure  pro- 
file outlined  against  the  sunset  sky. 

"Is  that  a  crime?"  she  asked,  looking 
straight  at  him  with  her  wonderful  eyes. 

"You  have  no  social  standing,  no  mon- 
ey. Oh,  nothing  that  counts  as  value 
in  the  world  I  have  worked  so  hard  to 
become  a  part  of,"  he  said,  almost  fret- 
io.Wy. 

"Has  it  been  worth  while?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  the  only  thing  to  do,  he  said, 
"as  far  as  happiness  goes,  I  have  known 
more  right  here  with  you,  and  going 
sketching  and  fishing  with  your  brother 
Jim,  than  I  ever  dreamed  of  before ;  but 
it  is  fame  and  position  that  are  the  real 
things,  not  mere  sentiment  and  content." 
Robert  explained. 

•'I  don't  agree  with  you,"  she  said  soft- 
Iv,  I  think  love  and  happiness  are  the 
only  things  worth  striving  for." 

"Peing  a  woman  that  is  quite  natural," 
he  laughed.  "Fancy  me,  Robert  Ray- 
mond, burying  myself  and  my  talents 
here  in  the  country,  and  living  out  my 
life  in  Arcadian  simplicity  just  because 
I  love  vou.  Could  you  accept  such  a 
sacrifice  ? 

"If  you  loved  me,  I  mean  the  real  love, 
it  would  not  be  a  sacrifice.  You  would 
never  think  of  it  as  such,"  she  answered. 

"I  love  you  better  than  I  have  ever 
loved  before,"  he  said  earnestly,  "but 
you  cannot  understand,  because  you 
know  nothing  of  our  world.  If  T  mar- 
ried you  I  should  lose  all  that  I  have 
been  striving  for  during  the  last  twenty 
vears." 

"And  the  sacrifice  would  be  too 
great?" 

"It  is  not  to  be  thought  of."  he  said, 
apparentlv  not  noticing  the  little  ring  of 
ironv  in  her  voice.  "But  I  must  go, 
dear  one,  I  am  going  very  early  in  the 
morning.  This  must  be  our  good-by. 
I  have  lingered  too  long  already.  I — I 
must  go,"  and  he  rose  and  reached  out 
both  hands  to  her. 
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She  placed  her  own  in  them  and  look- 
ed at  him  seriously. 

"Have  you  thought,  Rohert,  what  it 
might  mean  to  me  when  you  are  gone?" 

He  looked  annoyed  and  then  surprised. 
"I  am  afraid  I  haven't,  dear  girl,"  he 
said.  "I— why,  Phyllis,  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  mourn,  are  you?" 

Phyllis  laughed.  How  he  loved  to 
hear  her  laugh. 

"Good-by,  Mr,  Raymond,"  she  said 
blithely.  "Do  not  feel  any  uneasiness 
on  my  account.  We  have  had  a  pleas- 
ant time  together,  and  in  parting  I  should 
like  to  express  one  wish  for  you." 

"What  is  that?''  he  asked,  rather  be- 
wildered by  her  quick  change  of  manner. 

"It  is  that  the  experiences  of  the  com- 
ing years  will  so  enlarge  your  nature 
that  you  will  think  sometimes  of  others, 
and  that  you  will  come  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  is  real  in  life." 

She  was  gone  before  he  could  answer 
her.  and  he  did  not  see  her  again.  He 
tried  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  had 
gotten  off  so  easily,  but  as  he  journeyed 
back  to  town,  he  did  not  feel  the  satis- 
faction he  had  anticipated. 

"Hello,  Raymond.  \Mien  did  you  get 
back?  Haven't  seen  you  for  a  perfect 
age,"  said  Jack  Norman,  cordially. 

"I  came  back  a  week  ago,"  answered 
Robert,  "but  I  have  been  working  pret- 
ty hard,  and  didn't  get  round  to  the  club. 
How  are  you,  and  how  have  you  passed 
the  summer?" 

"Pleasantly  enough.  !  went  across 
the  w^ater  for  rest  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
vou  know,"  replied  his  friend,  "but  w4iat 
have  you  been  up  to,  you  don't  look  as 
though  the  summer  had  agreed  with  you 
tip-top.  Come  in  and  let's  have  some- 
thing while  we  talk  it  over." 

"i  went  into  the  country,"  said  Robert 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  "thought 
I  was  going  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  but 
some  way  I  didn't  accomjilish  nnich." 

"Girl  or  mosquitoes?"  asked  Jack, 
watching  the  rings  of  smoke  curl  up 
from  his   favorite  cigar. 

"I  am  not  sure,"  replied  Robert,  with 
a  short  laugh.       "Tell  me.  Jack,  what  do 
you  consider  the  real  things  of  life?'' 
"What's    this    you    are    springing    on 


me,  old  man,  you  must  go  easy  when 
_V'OU  are  starting  off  on  a  new  line." 

"I  just  wanted  to  know,"  replied  Rob- 
ert, meekly,  "what  seemed  to  you  the 
real  things  of  life.  I  mean,  the  things 
that  make  life  worth  living." 

"Well,  this  cigar,  for  one  thing,"  said 
Jack,  falling  into  his  friend's  humor. 

"Yes,"  assented  Robert. 

"This  club,  the  freedom  and  the  com- 
forts of  it,  and  the  jolly  old  boys  like 
yourself  who  hang  around." 

"Yes,  but — "  began  Robert. 

"Oh,  of  course,  social  position,  pretty 
girls,  and  success  along  your  own  par- 
ticular line,  that  brings  in  the  cash.  I 
fancy  that  about  sums  it  up,''  said  Jack, 
conclusively. 

"Is  there  nothing  else?"  asked  Robert 
seriously. 

"Why,  man,  wdiat  more  could  you 
want,  except  perhaps,  late  in  life,  the 
one  woman  with  money  to  carry  you 
comfortably  through?"  replied  Jack. 

"I  should  have  agreed  with  yon  a 
week  ago,  but  now,  well,  now  I  am  not 
.so  sure,"  said  Robert,  meditatively. 

"Go  ahead,  old  fellow,  I  know  what 
this  means.  What  is  her  name?  and 
Jack  settled  back  with  the  air  of  a  mar- 
tyr. 

"Phyllis  Cunningham." 

Jack  started  and  gave  a  low  whistle. 
Robert  did  not  seem  to  notice,  but  con- 
tinued : 

"I  fell  down  a  ravine  in  the  country 
one  day,  and  a  red-headed  boy  fished  me 
out  and  took  me  home  with  him.  It 
was  just  the  ideal  sort  of  a  place  I  I'.ad 
been  looking  for,  and,  after  some  per- 
suasion, they  took  me  to  board." 

"But  about  the  girl,"  said  Jack. 

"I  am  coming  to  that,  she  lived  there 
with  her  mother  and  brother,  by  jove. 
but  she  is  a  beauty,  never  saw  such 
eves !"  exclaimed  Robert,  growing  ari- 
mated. 

"Of  course,"  said  Jack  calmly. 

"It  isn't,  of  course,  at  all,"  said  Robert 
"it  is  tragic.  Can't  you  see  that  I  love 
her,  and  that  I  have  had  to  come  away 
and  leave  her?" 

"But  why?  I  should  think  Phvl'i^  Cun- 
ningham w^as  a  good  enough  name  for 
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any  man,"  said  Ja<:k,  "Only  I  thought  she 
was  eu — " 

"The  name  is  i^oocl  enough,"  Rdbeit 
interrupted,  "but  don't  \ou  understand 
that  a  man  can't  bring  a  country  girl  in- 
to our  set?" 

Jack  started  to  his  feet.  'Robert, ' 
he  said,  "either  you  are  a  fool  or  I  am 
on  the  wrong  track.  Are  you  gotug  to 
Mrs.  James  Ashton's  l)all  to-night.^" 

"I  suppose  I  must,  but  what  is  the 
matter,  I  don't  understand  you?"  asked 
Robert  in  surprise. 

"I  don't  understand  either,"  said  Jack, 
"but  I'll  see  you  to-night  and  things  may 
clear  up." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Robert,  tersely. 

"By  the  way,  have  you  seen     Roger 
Clifton,  he's  in  great  luck." 
J'How  so?"  asked  Robert. 

"He  has  sold  one  of  his  pictures  for 
a  fabulous  price,  and  is  engaged  to  the 
richest  and  handsomest  girl  of  the  sea- 
son. They  will  be  at  the  ball  to-night. 
She  has  just  returned  from  the  country 
where  she  has  been  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  some  cousins.  She  lived 
in  Euro])e  until  this  spring.  Roger 
.net  her  there." 

"He  was  always  a  luck  dog,"  said 
Robert  enviously. 

"Well,  good-by,  glad  to  have  seen 
you.  Hope  we  will  meet  to-night,"  said 
Jack,  shaking  his  friend's  hand,  and  as 
he  went  out  he  muttered  to  hiniself, 
"Can  there  be  two  Phyllis  Cunning- 
hams?"' 

"So  kind  in  you  to  remember  me," 
murmured  Robert  Raymond,  as  he  bow- 
ed low  over  Mrs.  Ashton's  hand. 

"You  know  you  are  always  very  wel- 
come," she  replied,  cordially,  and  then 
he  was  swept  along,  as  a  throng  of  new 
arrivals  crowded  in  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  charming  hostess. 

A  few  months  ago  so  cordial  a  wel- 
come from  such  a  w^onderful  woman  as 
Mrs.  James  Ashton,  would  have  accord- 
ed him  great  satisfaction,  for  he  would 
have  felt  assured  of  his  social  success 
for  the  winter.  But  to-night  he  did 
not  feel  the  old  pride  in  his  surround- 


ings.      They  did   not  seem  so  vital  to 
him. 

He  received  many  warm  greetings  as 
he  passed  through  the  rooms,  but  at 
last  he  paused  at  the  door  of  a  conser- 
vatory and  idly  watched  the  people  pass 
to  and  fro.  Suddenly,  one  face  stood 
out  from  all  the  rest : 

"Phyllis,"  he  cried,  with  quick  emo- 
tion. She  turned  and  reached  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

"How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Raymond,"  she 
said,  sweetly,  "I  am  glad  to  meet  you 
again." 

"But  Phyllis,  Miss  Cunningham,  what 
does  it  all  mean?"  he  exclaimed. 

"It  means  that  I  am  not  so  unacquaint- 
ed with  your  world  as  you  supposed," 
she  said,  and  once  again  he  heard  that 
low  laugh  that  thrilled  and  satisfied  him. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me?"  he  asked 
eagerly.  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy  to  find 
you  here.  I  have  been  so  miserable 
this  past  week." 

"Indeed,"  she  said,  archly. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  have  found  that,  after 
all,  love  is  the  real  thing  in  the  woi-ld, 
and  I  love — " 

"Roger,  dear,  you  know  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, don't  you?"  she  interrupted,  as  a 
tall,  handsome  man  approached  them. 

"\\'hy  yes,  Rob,  old  boy,  glad  to  see 
you.  Why  haven't  you  been  around  to 
offer  congratulations?"  said  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, heartily. 

*'I  just  heard  about  the  picture  to- 
day," Robert  began  in  confusion. 

"Oh,  bother  the  picture.  It  is  the 
winning  of  Phyllis  that  I  would  be  con- 
gratulated on,"  said  Roger,  and  he  drew 
her  hand  through  his  arm  as  only  a  lov- 
er can. 

Robert  never  knew  what  he  said,  or 
how  he  found  his  way  out  of  the  house, 
though  he  remembered  afterward  hav- 
ing seen  Jack  Norman  in  one  of  the 
doorways. 

'  The  next  morning's  papers  announced 
that  Robert  Raymond  had  gone  abroad 
for  an  indefinite  stay,  and  that  he  would 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  Art. 
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By  ALBERT  A.  POWE  . 


OR  five  years  Edward 
Liates  had  stru.2:g-led  faith- 
full  v  against  the  blizzards 
and  drouths  of  Nebraska 
with  the  result  of  getting- 
him  deeply  in  debt,  so  one 
day  he  gave  up  the  fight  and  sold  out. 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  to  an  immigrant, 
and  after  paying  up  found  that  he  had 
left  a  lot  of  valuable  experience  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  show  for  five 
vears  of  toil  and  the  five  thousand  dol- 
lars he  had  originally  paid  for  the  ranch. 
Scarce  knowing  what  step  to  take  next, 
he  mounted  his  race  mare.  Queen  Bess, 
the  one  animal  he  had  retained,  and 
started  to  call  on  his  sweetheart,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  rancher  some 
ten  miles  distant.  He  had  been  engaged 
to  marry  Margaret  Johnson  for  four 
years,  and  each  year  of  that  time  they 
had  ]:)lanned  anew  their  wedding  day  and 
the  house  they  would  build  if  the  next 
year's  wheat  crop  was  good.  He  was 
twenty-seven  now  and  she  twenty-four, 
both  old  for  voung  people,  to  be  unmar- 
ried in  the  West.  She  would  have  mar- 
ried him  anyway  and  hel])ed  him  bear  his 
burdens  as  she  had  his  disappointments, 
but  he  would  not  permit  the  sacrifice  on 
her  part.  In  the  meantime,  she  had 
taught  school  and  had  encouraged  him  by 
her  unwavering  loyalty  and  cheerfulness. 
As  he  rode  along  he  lived  over  again  the 
four  years  of  their  engagement  with  its 
troupe  of  disappointments,  and  decided 
that  he  would  release  her  from  her  prom- 
ise to  marry  him,  and  go  ofif  somewhere 
and  begin  all  over 'again,  though  the 
mere  thought  of  giving  her  up  gave  him 
the  blue  devils.  Arriving  at  her  home, 
he  quickly  sought  her  out  and  they  had  a 
long  heart-to-heart  talk  over  the  past  and 
the  future. 

'T  have  practically  nothing  left,"  he 
said,  "except  my  health  and  Queen  Bess, 
not  much  with  which  to  make  a  new 
start." 

"You  have  something  else,  Edward," 


she  replied,  taking  one  of  his  hands  in 
hers  and  stroking  it  tenderly  ;  "you  have 
courage,  and,"  here  she  looked  up  shyly, 
"you  have  me."  Her  action  and  the 
words  that  accompanied  it  were  a  revela- 
tion to  him,  for  this  shy  girl  had  never 
been  demonstrative,  their  love  had  been 
like  the  flowing  of  a  fleep  stream  with  but 
few  waves  to  show  what  depths  lay  be- 
neath, and  that,  to  him  at  least,  had 
seemed  sufficient. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  face  the  world 
with  you,"  she  continued,  "and  I  love  you 
better  in  your  adversity  than  I  ever  did 
before."  He  looked  down  into  her  eyes 
just  one  moment  and  then  he  clasped  her 
in  his  arms  and  gave  her  a  passionate 
kiss.  It  was  as  though  he  had  but  now 
discovered  that  he  loved  her. 

"And  to  think,"  he  exclaimed,  "T  came 
here  to-day  to  release  you  from  om-  en- 
gagement. Why,"  and  here  he  kissed 
her  again.  "T  would  not  release  you  now 
for  a  kingdom,  and  a  crown  of  glory 
thrown  in." 

"You  talk  like  you  reallv  thought  T 
would  let  you  go,"  she  said,  blushin";  li'  e. 
a  school  girl.  "Why,  we  have  only  be- 
gun to  love,  and  to  fight  for  success." 

"There,  vou  spoke  like  a  might\'  ad- 
miral," he  exclaimed.  "You  are  ri"bt; 
we  have  only  begun  to  fight,  and  yet  I 
was  about  to  give  up  the  ship.  Since  yort 
are  henceforth  commander  of  our  cm  ft, 
T  know  you  must  have  a  plan  of  sailing ; 
what  is  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  returned  brightly,  "T  have 
a  plan,  and  T  have  been  studying  ii  our 
ever  since  I  heard  vou  were  going  to  sell. 
You  know  there  is  to  be  an  openi'i"-  of 
Indian  lands  to  settlement  down  in  Okla- 
homa this  fall,  the  Cherokee  Strip  they 
call  it.  T  sent  to  Washington  for  infor- 
mation regarding  it,  and  it  must  be  a 
wonderful  country,  where  therer  a"e 
neither  drouths  nor  blizzards,  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  rich  lands  to  be  had  for 
the  taking.  The  opening  is  set  for  J^ej)- 
tember   i^th,   and   there  is  a  hornestead 
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for  every  one  with  nerve  cnonp^h  to  ,c:o  in 
and  win  it.  I  know  yon  have  plenty  of 
that,  and  I  propose  that  yon  take  Queen 
Bess  and  go  down  there  and  make  the 
run.  I  just  know  you  can  win."  Her 
enthusiasm  was  infectious. 

"You  are  ri,2,ht,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
alwavs  are,  and  we  will  win  yet.  With 
a  fair  start  I  will  back  Queen  Bess  to  win 
the  best  farm  down  there,  and  then  I  am 
coming  back  for  the  best  and  dearest 
little  woman  in  all  Nebraska.  I  won't 
have  the  means  to  provide  much  of  a 
home  for  you.  but  if  T  get  the  farm,  I 
shall  come  to  claim  you." 

"If  it  is  onlv  a  sod  house,  or  even  a 
roomv  dugout,  I  will  share  it  and  be  ha]i- 
pv  with  you."  she  declared.  The  next 
week  was  spent  studying  the  plans  of  the 
opening,  and  the  maps  of  the  new  coun- 
irw  and  it  was  decided  that  he  would  try 
for  a  claim  in  the  Eastern  part  where  the 
maps  showed  it  was  well  watered  and 
timbered,  and  when  he  finally  left,  it  was 
with  the  full  understanding  that  if  he 
was  successful  she  should  join  him  and 
thev  would  be  married  in  "The  Land  of 
the  Fair  God." 

September  i6th.  1893. — How  many 
thousands  there  are  in  Oklahoma  who 
vividly  recall  that  wonderful  day,  which 
dawned  bright  and  fair  upon  the  vast 
throng  of  eager  and  excited  homeseekers 
who  waited  with  feverish  impatience  up- 
on the  border  of  the  promised  land  for 
the  signal  gun  that  would  start  the  race 
for  homes.  The  story  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  that  memorable  date  is  yet 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  thousands. 

Early  in  the  day  Edward  Bates,  in 
company  with  several  others,  all  splendid- 
ly mounted  like  himself,  had  set  out  for 
a  point  to  the  east.  One  of  the  partv  was 
a  surveyor  who  was  familiar  with  the 
country,  and  under  his  leadership  they 
]-»roceeded  until  near  the  noon  hour,  when 
they  halted  for  a  brief  rest  and  refresh- 
ment before  the  twelve  o'clock  start. 

"Now  boys,"  said  their  leader,  "from 
this  on  it  is  every  fellow  for  himself.  The 
valley  I  have  told  you  of  lies  just  about 
twenty  miles  due  north  of  where  we  now 
are  :  you  will  know  it  because  the  stream 
running  through  it  is  the  first  running 


water  we  will  come  to.  Wc  should  l)e 
able  to  make  it  in  a  little  more  than  two 
hours  if  our  horses  hold  out,  cross  the 
creek  and  put  down  your  stake  and  take 
the  e,xact  time.  If  there  is  anyone  there 
ahead  of  us.  he  will  be  a  sooner  unless  his 
horse  is  better  than  ours.  There  is  but 
one  other  point  the  valley  can  be  reached 
as  near  as  from  here,  but  there  is  a  high 
ridge  to  cross  if  you  go  that  way,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  beat  any  one  who  tries 
that  route :  scatter  out  well  so  we  won't 
get  on  each  other's  claims,  and  ride  like 
the  devil.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  get  ready.''  As  Edward  Bates 
fastened  the  girths  to  his  light  saddle  he 
patted  his  mare  on  the  neck  saying: 
"Now.  Bess,  do  your  best,  old  girl ;  this  is 
for  a  home  and  Margaret."  Then  they 
all  mounted  and  at  the  signal  gun,  the 
vast  horde  of  men.  women  and  children 
poured  in  a  mad  rush  across  the  line.  For 
the  first  few  miles  he  held  his  mare  in, 
knowing  well  what  she  would  do  in  the 
finish..  At  the  end  of  an  hour  there  were 
not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  starters  in 
sight ;  half  an  hour  further  he  could  see 
but  three  or  four,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  when  he  came  to  the  stream  he  had 
been  watching  for  he  did  not  .see  a  soul. 
He  rode  into  the  stream  and  up  the  o])po- 
site  bank  and  s])rang  from  the  back  of  his 
panting  mare  to  the  ground  exclaiming. 
"Wc  have  it !  we  have  it !"  He  looked  at 
his  watch  ;  it  was  one  minute  past  two 
o'clock.  He  had  made  better  than  ten 
miles  an  hour  over  raw  land  and  had  won. 

He  stooped  and  drove  the  wooden 
stake  he  had  brought  into  the  ground  and 
as  he  arose  he  was  startled  to  see  a  rough- 
looking  man  standing  not  ten  feet  away, 
and  covering  him  with  a  six-shooter. 

"Here,  voung  feller,  you  just  git:  this 
here's  my  claim,  do  you  hear?''  and  he 
waved  his  gun  threateningly.  The  young 
man  eyed  the  ruffian  for  a  full  minute 
and    decided    that    it    was    a    bluff. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  he  said  cool- 
ly, "where's  your  horse  ?" 

"He's  hitched  down  thar  in  the  tim- 
ber whar  I  got  ofif.  T  had  been  here  fer 
ten  minutes  afore  I  seed  you  cross  the 
crik." 

"Is  that  so?     You  must  have  a  fast 
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horse.  I'd  like  to  sec  what  sort  of  an 
aninial  it  is  that  can  Ijeat  my  mare  in 
such  a  race  ;  let's  go  and  have  a  look  at 
your  steed.  I\it  up  your  gun  ;  there  are 
more  claims  than  this  one,  I  guess."  Re- 
luctantly enough  the  fellow  led  the  way 
to  where  his  horse  stood  hidden  in  a 
clump  of  bushes.  It  was  a  sorry-looking 
])lug',  and  was  not  blowing  or  sweating  in 
the  least.  With  a  significant  gesture  to- 
wards his  reeking  mare.  Bates  now  whip- 
])C(1  out  his  own  gun  and  pointing  it  at 
the  owner  of  the  plug;  said : 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  stranger,  but  it's 
you  that  will  move  on  this  time ;  I  have 
ridden  from  the  line  over  twenty  miles 
distant  in  two  hours,  and  nearly  killed 
the  swiftest  mare  in  Nebraska  to  do  it. 
Yon  are  a  sooner,  and  unless  vou  are 
looking  for  trouble  you  will  clear  out." 
Fairly  caught,  the  man  looked  foolish  and 
replied:  "You  hev  called  my  hand  this 
tiiue,  pardner.  an'  I  hain't  lookin"  fer  no 
trouble  ;  so  I'll  jest  take  yer  advice  an'  do 
the  gittin' ;  I  know  when  to  quit.  I  am 
a  sooner  all  right.  I  staid  here  las'  night. 
l\ly  name's  Mark  Johnson,  an'  if  you  hap- 
pen to  need  an  extry  witness  when  ver 
come  ter  prove  up.  jest  call  on  me  an' 
I'll  swear  on  top  of  a  stack  of  mountings 
thet  you  war  the  fust  man  ter  cross  Har- 
ricain  crik.  only  don't  give  me  away.  I'll 
find  another  claim  furder  on,  an'  maybe 
the  next  feller  won't  hev  sech  a  fast  boss 
as  yourn,  so  long,"  and  mounting  his 
pony  he  galloped  away.  Soon  afterwards 
Bates  discovered  two  men  riding  towards 
him  across  the  prairie  and  rightlv  sur- 
mised that  they  were  some  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  start,  and  rode  to  meet 
them.  They  had  botli  secured  good 
claims  to  the  east  down  the  creek,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  three  would  be 
witnesses  for  each  other.  One  of  them 
was  the  surveyor. 

"You  have  won  the  best  (piarter  on  the 
creek,"  he  said  to  Bates;  "the  stream 
cuts  you  in  two,  but  that  is  all  the  better 
for  water  ;  there  isn't  a  better  in  Oklaho- 
ma." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  s])cnt  in  look- 
ing up  the  numbers  of  their  claims,  and 
the  following  morning  the  three  set  out 
leisurely  for  the  land  office  at  Perrv  to 


make  their  filings,  but  it  was  several  days 
l)efore  he  reached  his  turn  at  the  filing 
booth.  When  he  handed  in  his  name  and 
the  numbers  of  the  land,  the  filing  clerk 
informed  him  that  that  quarter  had  al- 
ready been  filed  upon.  For  a  moment  he 
was  speechless,  and  then  managed  to 
inquire  who  had  made  the  filing.  The 
clerk  obligingly  looked  at  the  record,  and 
informed  him  that  the  name  of  the  first 
claimant  was  M.  R.  Johnson.  "It's  that 
damned  sooner  I  found  down  there,"  he 
exclaimed  angrily,  "I  will  file  too,  and 
settle  with  him  later,"  and  with  his  filing 
papers  he  went  at  once  to  a  lawyer  and 
stating  his  case  employed  him  to  institute 
contest  proceedings  at  once. 

"If  I  find  that  measly  scoundrel  on  my 
claim  when  I  get  back  to  it,  there  is  going 
to  be  trouble  outside  the  courts,"  he  de- 
clared, for  the  thought  that  the  man  had 
plaved  him  a  low  trick  made  him  feel 
particularly  ugly.  He  bought  lumber 
and  started  at  once  for  his  claim  with 
men  and  teams  to  go  to  work  improving 
it,  but  there  had  been  considerable  delay 
before  he  reached  it  again,  but  he  was 
more  than  astounded  to  find  that  a  log 
cabin  had  been  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek  on  his  claim  and  a  cou])lc  of 
sturdy  boys  were  at  work  clearing  and 
breaking  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  ed^c  of 
the  timber.  The  sight  aroused  his  anger 
afresh  at  the  sooner,  and  grasping  his 
gun  he  spurred  his  mare  up  to  the  cabin 
door  in  which  stood  a  large  raw-boned 
woman  with  red  hair. 

"Where's  your  husband  ?'  he  demand- 
ed roughly,  for  he  was  in  no  polite  mood. 
"Haven't  got  any,"  she  replied,  "been 
a  widow  more'n  ten  years." 

"Where's  the  man  then,  who  has  filed 
on  tliis  land  ?" 

"Didn't  know  any  man  had  filed  on  it," 
was  the  cool  answer  as  she  squared  her- 
self in   the  doorway. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  next  de- 
manded ?" 

"X'one  o'  your  business,''  she  snapped 
1)ack.  "What  do  you  mean,  stranger,  b\' 
talkin'  that  way  to  me.  T  want  to  know. 
If  I  am  a  woman,  I  am  able  to  take  care 
of  myself." 

"I  mean,  madam,  that  a  damned  soon- 


Here,  young  feller,  you  fust  git;  this  here's  my  claim,  do  you  h^ar? 
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cr  named  Johnson  has  filed  on  my  claim 
and  I  want  to  see  him  just  ahout  two  min- 
utes or  less." 

•'Well,  you  are  barkin'  up  the  wrong 
tree,  Mister,  an"  this  here  claim  ain't  been 
soonered  unless  you  done  it  yourself ; 
now,  you  just  clear  out,  will  you?"  Bates 
was  completely  baffled,  and  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say  to  this  determined  looking 
woman  ;  he  was  not  looking  for  trouble 
in  petticoats, 

"\'ery  well,  madam,*'  he  replied,  "I  am 
going  to  build  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek  and  \ou  can  just  tell  that  scoun- 
drel that  I  will  shoot  him  on  sight  if  I 
catch  him  on  this  claim  again,"  and  he 
rode  back  to  where  the  wagons  were 
awaiting  him,  feeling  sore  clear  through, 
for  he  had  written  his  Nebraska  sweet- 
heart of  his  successful  run,  and  given  her 
a  glowing  description  of  their  future 
home,  and  now  he  seemed  to  see  things 
slipping  away  from  his  grasp  again,  and 
he  thought  seriously  for  a  little  while  of 
throwing  it  up  and  looking  for  another 
location,  for  since  coming  to  Oklahoma 
he  had  learned  what  a  costly  and  endless 
thing  a  land  contest  was  likely  to  be,  and 
then  he  recalled  the  day  she  had  said, 
"Why,  we  have  only  begun  to  fight,'' 
and  the  look  with  which  she  had  said  it, 
and  he  declared  to  himself  that  he  would 
hold  on  if  he  had  to  fight  all  the  sooners 
in  the  strip.  Selecting  a  knoll  near  the 
timber  line  he  went  to  work,  and  was 
promptly  served  notice  in  person  by  the 
widow  to  desist,  and  she  called  on  his 
hired  men  to  witness  that  she  had  given 
such  notice,  and  took  down  their  names 
and  addresses  in  a  most  business-like 
manner.  In  less  than  a  week  he  had 
finished  a  rude  box  house  and  moved  in. 
Then  with  his  remaining  money  he 
bought  a  team  and  plows  and  conimenced 
work  in  earnest.  For  several  weeks  he 
was  kept  busy,  but  he  was  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  the  sooner,  Johnson,  and  was 
puzzled  that  he  did  not  show  up.  "He  is 
afraid,  T  guess,"  he  said,  "for  he  knows 
Avhat  he  will  get  when  we  meet."  One 
day  when  he  had  ridden  some  ten  miles 
north  looking  for  his  mules  which  had 
straved  ofif  one  night,  he  came  upon  a 
cabin   and   clearing   in   the   timber,   and 


rode  up  to  make  some  inquiry,  and  to  his 
surprise  the  man  who  came  out  to  an- 
swer his  halloo !  was  none  other  than 
the  sooner  Johnson.  The  sight  (|uickly 
aroused  all  his  anger  against  the  man 
again,  and  he  sprang  to  the  ground  ex- 
claiming, "Now,  you  scoundrel,  I've 
found  you  again,  and  we  will  seltle  this 
thing  right  now.  What  did  you  mean  by 
filing  on  my  claim?'"  The  man  backed 
away  from  the  threatening  approach  of 
his  visitor,  surprise  plainly  depicted  on 
his  unshaven  countenance. 

**Come  now.  pard,"  he  exclaimed,  "do 
you  want  this  claim,  too?  I.thort  one 
wuz  all  you  could  hold."  Bates  was 
astounded. 

"Didn't  you  go  to  Perry  and  file  on 
my  claim  the  day  after  I  run  you  off  of 
it?"  he  demanded. 

"Not  as  I  knows  on,"  was  the  replv. 
"I  didn't  go  to  Perry  ontil  more'n  a  week 
atter  that,  not  ontil  I  war  shore  no  one 
else  war  atter  this  claim.  Hit  ain't  as 
good  as  yourn,  but  hit  ain't  so  bad." 

"Well.  I  owe  you  an  apology,"  said 
Bates,  offering  his  hand  in  token,  "some 
one  giving  the  name  of  M.  R.  Johnson 
beat  me  to  the  filing  office,  and  I  jusi 
supposed  it  was  you,  and  when  I  got 
back  to  my  claim  I  found  a  cabin  built  on 
the  south  side  of  the  creek  and  a  woman 
and  two  boys  occupying  it.  and  they  arc 
there  yet.  I  thought  it  was  your  wife 
and  I  guess  I  talked  rough  to  her  at  first, 
for  I  -was  pretty  mad." 

"If  hit  had  been  my  wife,  pardner,  an' 
you  bed  talked  rough  to  her,  you'd  a 
hearn  suthin'  drap.  ur  else  she's  changed 
moutily  sence  I  seed  her  last,  nigh  outer 
ten  year  ago.  She  warn't  a  woman  ter 
take  no  foolishness,  Mag  warn't,  I  kin 
tell  yer." 

"\\'here  is  your  wife  now?"  Bates  was 
moved  to  ask. 

"Don't  know,"  I  got  ketched  moon- 
shinin'  by  the  revenu's  back  in  the  moun- 
tings uv  Tennessee  and'  had  ter  hike, 
been  afeard  ter  go  back  ur  ter  write  ever 
sence.  Thar  was  two  likely  boys,  too,  I'd 
a  liked  ter  a  seen  'em  agin,  but  Mag  war 
able  ter  take  keer  of  'em,  I  reckon  ;  she 
war  a  powerful  woman  ter  manage.  Mag 
wuz.     What  did   ver   sav  the  woman's 
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name  wuz  thct's  on  ycr  claim  ^^  "T  didn't 
say  ;  she  wouldn't  tell  me  when  1  asked 
that  day,  and  I  have  never  inquired 
since." 

"\\'all,  mv  .s^uess  is  thet  her  name's 
Johnson,  an'  she's  the  one  that  done  the 
soonerin'  in  your  case,  but  I  kin  witness 
you  wuz  thar  fust." 

When  Edward  Bates  returned  to  his 
claim  that  nig-ht  he  was  more  puzzled 
what  to  do  than  ever.  He  went  over  to 
see  the  widow  and  beg-un  by  apologizing- 
for  his  former  rudeness,  and  ended  by 
offering-  to  buy  her  off  rather  than  go  into 
a  contest  with  her  for  the  claim,  but  she 
refused  all  his  overtures,  and  it  was  with 
a  heavv  heart  he  sat  down  to  write  to 
his  sweetheart  that  their  cake  was  about 
to  become  dough  ag^ain.  "I  have  dis- 
covered that  my  contestant  is  a  woman," 
he  wrote,  "and  a  very  determined  one, 
who  looks  like  she  could  whip  her  weight 
in  wild  cats  and  enjoy  doing-  it;  I  have 
tried  to  buy  her  off,  but  she  won't  sell ; 
so  there  is  nothing-  left  for  me  to  do  but 
to  fight  it  throug^h  the  courts ;  but  T  am 
desperately  afraid  that  it  is  going-  to  de- 
lay our  marriage  once  more,  though  we 
will  win  in  the  end,  for  I  can  prove  by 
three  good  witnesses  that  I  beat  her  to 
it."  PVom  his  lawyer  he  learned  that  his 
case  would  be  heard  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, and  he  put  in  the  intervening 
time  plowing  and  fencing,  time  equally 
well  employed  by  the  wudow  and  her  boys 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  so  that 
when  the  time  of  the  trial  arrived  there 
were  two  fair  sized  farms  broke  out  on 
the  claim  already  for  the  spring  planting. 
Arriving  in  Perry  with  his  witnesses  the 
day  before  the  trial,  the  young  man  re- 
paired to  a  hotel  and  there  to  his  amaze- 
ment he  found  that  Margaret  Johnson 
had  arrived  that  morning.  ''How  good 
of  you  to  come,"  he  exclaimed  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over ;  "but  you  have 
a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  our  fight  to  take  such  a  trip,  sweet- 
heart." 

"Well,  Edward,  of  course  we  arc  going 
to  win  and  I  v/anted  to  be  in  at  the  finish, 
but  T  had  a  double  motive  for  coming.  I 
have  a  confession  to  make.  As  the  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  strip  approached.  T 
decided  that  two  chances  were  better  than 


one  and  determined  to  Come  down  here 
and  make  the  run,  h)o,  withoiW  letting 
\ou  know  anything  about  it.  I  knew  you 
would  feel  worried  if  1  told  you.  Father 
came  with  me  and  we  brought  Wild  Bill 
along  for  me  to  ride.  You  know  he  was 
never  beaten  in  a  race  until  you  did  it 
witli  Queen  Bess.  A  man  we  met  who 
knew  the  country  well  told  us  of  a  lovely 
valley  and  a  short  way  to  get  to  it,  and 
I  went  there  with  him,  made  the  run  and 
located  a  fine  claim.  I  hurried  back  to 
Perrv  where  Father  v/as  waiting  for  me 
and  filed,  and  we  left  for  home  that  night. 
Father  had  found  a  family  with  a  good 
team  to  go  on  the  place  and  hold  it  for 
me,  aitd  when  T  got  home  I  sent  them 
some  of  the  money  I  have  been  saving 
from  my  schools  to  improve  it.  Then  I 
got  a  notice  of  a  contest.  I  just  know 
mv  contestant  is  a  sooner,  for  I  rode  the 
twenty  miles  to  my  claim  on  a  dead  run- 
and  Wild  Bill  hasn't  gotten  over  it  yet, 
but  I  made  it  in  a  few  minutes  less  than 
two  hours.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  stay 
there  alone  all  night,  and  so  I  started 
right  back  to  the  line  in  a  little  while, 
but  anv  person  who  beat  me  is  bound  to 
have  flown  there  or  gone  in  before  noon. 
W'hen  I  received  notice  that  I  was  con- 
tested T  engaged  a  lawyer  to  fight  it,  and 
it's  funny,  but  my  case  is  set  for  the  same 
d^te  as  vours.  Of  course,  we  both  can't 
lose,  so  I  was  safe  in  coming  anyway." 

"You  are  a  brave  little  woman,"  he 
said,  giving  her  a  be-^r-like  hug,  "and 
we  are  going  to  win,  but  I  wo'.dd  just 
like  to  see  the  fellow  who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  go  up  against  such  a  combi- 
nation as  you  and  Wild  Bill,  I  will  bet 
mv  claim  he  is  a  sooner." 

"That  is  wdiat  I  believe,  and  what  we 
will  contend ;  I  can  prove  that  T  was 
there  before  two  o'clock." 

"Of  course  he  was  a  sooner,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "but  to-morrow  will  decide,  and 
we  will  win  I  am  sure  of  it. 

"Edward,"  she  said  after  a  thoughtful 
pause,  "doesn't  it  seem  peculiar  that  there 
should  be  so  many  Johnsons  mixed  up  in 
our  contests?    My  name  is  Johnson — 

"It  won't  be  much  longer,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "Well,  it  is  now,  any  way,  then 
vour  contestant  is  named  Johnson,  and 
vom-  sooner  witness  is  named  Johnson, 
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and  the  people  who  have  lieen  taking-  care 
of  niv  claim  are  named  Johnson.  Do 
von  snpi)ose  all  the  Johnsons  in  the  coun- 
try came  to  Oklahoma?'" 

"Tt  seems  that  a  good  man>-  of  them 
did.  at  any  rate,"  he  replied,  "'htit  there 
are  manv  peculiar  things  in  Oklahoma,  as 
vou  will  soon  learn." 

Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  he 
w^as  out.  and  the  first  person  he  met  was 
jMark  Johnson. 

"vSav,  pardner,"  he  exclaimed  boister- 
ously, "von've  won  already,  an"  so  have 
I.  T  met  the  widder  last  night:  her  an' 
the  kids  put  up  at  the  same  camp  house 
I  did.  an'  g:osh  Moses!  she  hain't  no  wid- 
der at  all  an'  I  ain't  no  widderwer." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  courted  the  widow  and  married  her 
already,  do  you?"  Why.  I've  been  trying 
to  get  married  for  four  years." 

"Yep,  that  I  have."  he  answered  ;  "but 
it  was  more'n  fifteen  year  ago  back  in 
Tennessee,  an'  both  nv  them  kids  air 
mine,  an'  say,  ain't  they  fine  ones  an'  ain't 
she  a  daisy,  thoug^h  ^" 

'"You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  share 
either  your  enthusiasm  or  your  good 
opinion  of  your  family,  since  it  is  your 
wife  this  time  instead  of  you  who  is  try- 
ing to  sooner  me  out  of  my  claim.'"  he 
replied  drily.  "Does  your  wife  share 
your  delight  at  having  found  you  again  ?" 
The  sooner  grinned  sheepishly,  "Wall, 
she  didn't  appear  ter  be  enny  too  much 
overjoyed,  an'  she  didn't  shed  enny  tears 
at  the  sight  uv  me."  he  replied,  "but  she 
did  show  some  sort  o'  intrust  by  inquirin' 
if  I  wuz  the  same  wuthless  cuss  T  used 
ter  be  back  in  Tennessee.  But  she'll  come 
round."  he  continued,  brightening  up, 
"when  she  sees  what  a  fine  claim  I've 
got  fer  her  an  the  boys.  You  see,  I  know 
Mag;  she's  allers  got  an  eve  out  ter  the 
main  chanst ;  she'll  come  round,  specially 
when  she  larns  that  she  can't  hold 'no 
hom.estead,  cause,  she  hain't  the  head  o' 
the  fam'ly,  see?"  "She  can't  contest  you; 
but  don't  you  tell  her  T  am  a  sooner.  She 
might  lose  confidence  in  me." 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  after  this  that 
he  sought  his  lawyer  and  informed  him 
of  the  predicament  of  his  contestant.  The 
ca.se  would  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  the 


facts  were  prei^entcd  tn  the  cotirt.  and 
before  the  appointed  hour  he  visited  the 
clerk's  ot^ce  and  secured  another  i)aper 
he  was  sure  would  be  needed.  lie  did 
not  meet  his  sweetheart  until  they  ap- 
peared in  court,  and  they  took  a  seat  to- 
gether to  await  developments.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Judge  appeared,  and  the  case 
of  Rates  vs.  Johnson  was  called  and  his 
attorney  arose  and  presented  his  plead- 
ings, which  had  been  hastily  amended. 
The  Judge  glanced  them  over,  "it  would 
seem,"  he  said,  "that  the  plaintift'  in  this 
cause,  Edward  Rates,  proposes  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  is  a  married  woman 
whose  husband  is  still  living,  and  as  such 
she  can  not  file  on  a  homestead.  The 
ground  is  well  taken,  and  if  proven,  not 
being  a  femme  sole  the  defendant,  Mar- 
garet R.  Johnson,  will  not  be" —  but  he 
got  no  further,  for  the  attorney  for  the 
defense,  the  plaintifif  and  the  defendant, 
her  face  crimson  with  excitement,  were 
all  on  their  feet  at  the  same  moment. 
"Your  Honor,  there  is  some  mistake."  the 
attornev  was  saying,  "my  client  is  a 
young  unmarried  woman,''  but  he  got  no 
further,  for  Edward  Rates  had  stepped 
to  the  bar  and  was  whispering  to  the 
Judge,  who  looked  astounded  as  a  Judge 
well  could,  but  nodded  his  head  as  he  took 
the  paper  that  was  handed  to  him.  Then 
nmtual  explanations  were  made  and  upon 
motion  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney  the 
cause  was  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the 
])laintifif.  WHien  the  proper  entry  had 
been  made  which  settled  for  good  the 
right  of  Margaret  R.  Johnson  to  the  land 
in  question,  the  plaintifif  who  had  been 
doing  some  rapid  talking  to  the  defen- 
dant, arose  and  approached  the  bench 
with  her. "Your  Honor."  he  said,  "I  have 
vowed  that  I  was  going  to  have  that 
claim,  and  that  I  was  going  to  eat  Christ- 
mas dinner  on  it  with  my  wife;  it  now 
rests  with  you  to  help  me  make  good." 
"Since  this  marriage  license  which  yon 
have  handed  me  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  sane  thing  connected  with  this 
cause,"  he  said,  "I  will  perform  the  cere- 
mony if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  the  de- 
fendant is  not  already  a  married  woman 
as  your  pleadings  allege,  hut  T  would  like 
very  much  to  know  which  one  of  you  was 
the  sooner." 


CURIOUS  BOAT  GARDENS  OF  TAHITI 


By  LILLIAN  O'CONNELL 


OL'RTEEN  clays  of  idle. 
liai)py  sea-life,  in  sunny 
weather,  on  a  luxurious 
steamer:  then,  on  the  fif- 
teenth, we  voyagers  from 
San  Francisco  sighted  Ta- 
hiti, the  Garden  of  the  Tropics. 

Tahiti,  largest  of  the  Society  Islands, 
is  volcanic.  Crossed  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  in  the  island's  center,  these 
heights  divide,  and  from  their  midst 
rises  a  bare  crown-shaped  rock,  "The 
Diadem,"'  whose  series  of  points  seem  to 
pierce  the  sky. 

Everywhere  we  saw  strange  forms  of 
leauty,  fantastic  columns  of  vine-draped 
rock;  vividly  green  jungles,  deep  valleys 
Iving  in  the  shadow  of  majestic  moun- 
tains, and,  scattered  among  cocoanut- 
palm  and  breadfruit  forests,  native  vil- 
lages, often  separated  by  Chinese  gardens 
laid  out  with  quaintly  mathematical  ac- 
curacy. 

Beiow  the  Diadem,  the  picturesque 
town  of  Pajieete  lies  in  a  semi-circle 
around  the  Tahitian  harbor.  The  great 
sight  of  Papeete  is  its  gardens,  which 
present  a  novel  effect  to  visitors,  because 
they  are  neither  on  the  ground,  nor  in  the 
air!  Yet  every  resident,  native  and  for- 
eign, cultivates  a  garden. 

Tahitian  ground  is  covered  wdth  a  long 
coarse  grass  (a  tropical  species  of  Con- 
volvulus) which  absorbs  all  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soil,  and  cannot  be  killed ; 
therefore,  every  garden  must  be  planted 
cither  in  big  round  wash  tubs,  painted 
green,  or  in  long  rowboats,  whose  seats 
have  been  removed.  Rich  garden  owners 
possess  both  boats  and  tubs. 

Three  of  these  boat  gardens  were  es- 
pecially curious ;  one  beside  a  native 
dwelling;  one  in  front  of  a  foreign  con- 
sul's liouse :  and  one  before  our  own 
liotek 

''In  the  native's  vard  stood  two  towers 
of  tubs,  one  on  each  side  a  path  of  tan- 
gled greenery,  leading  to  the  hut's  door. 
On  top  of  two  handleless  tubs  placed  on 
the  ground  upside  down,  one  upon  the 


other,  was  a  third,  right  side  up,  filled 
with  earth. 

From  this  earth,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tub  rose  a  life-like  imitation  of  a  Bird-of- 
Paradise,  made  of  the  tiowers  of  Tropi- 
cal lianas  (creepers).  The  body  was 
formed  of  an  odd  brown  blossom  (name 
unknown),  the  tail  of  a  copper-green 
liana,  and  the  head  and  throat  of  a 
bright  blue  clitoria.  This  bird  of  blos- 
soms cocked  at  the  world  an  eye  of  the 
brilliant  pink  antigonon,  the  bill  was  a 
bit  of  canary-colored  allamanda,  and 
the  tail's  side-plumes  were  crimson. 
From  the  bird's  claws,  the  lianas' 
foliage  strayed  to  the  edges  of  the 
tub,  and  trailed  down  its  sides  to  the 
ground. 

A  niissionary  had  cut  and  trained  the 
flowers  to  grow  upward  into  the  bird- 
shape  for  the  native,  and  had  also  started 
for  him.  the  specimens  of  the  Tahitian 
orchid  (the  Catasetum)  growing  in  the 
opposite  tub  tower. 

To  look  into  the  topmost  tub  of  this 
trio  was  to  see  many  blossoms  of  such 
weird  and  grotesque  forms,  one  seemed 
gazing  into  a  miniature  world  of  kanga- 
roos, goblins,  butterflies,  and  elves !  Each 
orchid  stood  sljghtly  inclined  to  either 
side,  with  the  labellum  downward,  and 
the  yawning  cavity  in  the  great  fringed 
labeilum,  one  antenna  projecting,  the 
other  hanging  dowm,  gave  the  flowers 
a  strange,  lurid,  almost  reptilian  aspect. 

Indeed,  when  winds  tossed  those  or- 
chids, spotted  with  dull  copper  and  fiery 
orange,  in  a  wild  dance  through  the  air, 
it  looked  a  veritable  ball  of  festive  ser- 
pents ! 

Under  the  shading  breadfruit  and 
lacebark  trees  of  the  foreign  consul's 
garden,  manv  boats  made  a  fleet  of  flow- 
ers. Every  boat  was  filled  with  rich  soil, 
and  painted  either  white  or  bright  blue; 
no  other  color  used. 

In  a  wliite  boat  those  flower  folk,  the 
1)egonias,  "spread  all  sail"  of  rose,  violet, 
white;  many  in  scarlet  robes  held  cups 
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of  g-old ;  others  again,  were  stars  of  pink 
and  cream. 

In  a  blue  boat,  standard  geraniums  re- 
sembled elfin  torches  ablaze  with  bloom, 
and  over  the  edges  of  another  blue  boat, 
dropped  fairy  fountains  of  fuchsias,  sal- 
mon and  white,  crimson  and  cream,  pur- 
ple and  rose. 

But  the  consul's  feat  of  gardening  was 
in  an  unusually  long,  wide  rowboat. 
somewhat  apart  from  the  others.  This 
he  called  his  "Card-Table,"  for  an  evi- 
dent reason  :  Dark-green  moss  entirelx' 
covered  the  outside  of  this  boat.  A\'ith- 
in,  the  boat  was  marked  off  into  four  di- 
visions by  a  ribbon  between  each  of  moss. 
In  each  division,  a  small  earth-bed  was 
dug  in  the  shape  of  one  of  each  of  the 
four  suits  of  cards,  and  in  each  grew 
flowers  of  the  a])propriate  color. 

Thus  in  the  diamond-sha])ed  bed.  red 
tulips  blazed.  Flowers  made  of  flame, 
how  beautiful  looked  their  crimson  bars 
in  that  trim  bed,  with  their  likeness  in 
crimson  bars  of  the  tropic  morning  above 
them,  while  great  globes  of  dew  glisten- 
ed in  their  transparent  cups ! 

In  the  club-shaped  bed  grew  pansies, 
so  darkly  purple,  that  even  in  tropical 
sunshine,  they  looked  black.  Black,  yet 
not  gloomy,  for  those  flower-faces  were 
most  expressive ;  laughing,  roguish, 
sharp,  shrewd,  vivacious,  surj)rised.  wor- 
ried, saucy !  One  group  the  consul  fan- 
cifully called  his  card-players,  and  there 
we  saw  one  pansy  frowning,  one  intent, 
one  anxious,  and  one  mischievously  tri- 
umphant. The  variegations  on  the  petals 
were  really  remarkal)le. 

The  heart-sha])ed  bed  heUl  scarlet  ger- 
aniums, each  with  a  dazzling  head  of 
brilliant  blossoms,  and  elegantly  cut 
leaves,  marked  with  a  dark  line  across 
each.  Fairly  they  unfolded,  leaf  after 
leaf,  like  ships  crowding  sail,  as  day  by 
da}   the  tropic  breezes  freshened. 

That  rare  flower,  the  black  rose,  grew 
in  the  spade-shaped  bed.  and  among 
these  flowers  we  saw  an  a])hi(le  party. 
The  purple-black  petals  of  each  rose 
were  set  off  hy  the  bright-hued  insects. 
Some  were  dressed  in  bronze,  others  in 
v.hite,  green,  mother-of-pearl,  or  lemon- 
color,  and  all  were  busy  injuring  the 
blossoms. 


Many  strange  insects  hummed  about 
the  garden.  Marvellous  butterflies  float- 
ed sensuously  from  flower  to  flower.  A 
lizard,  like  a  streak  of  pale-green  fire, 
darted  from  the  shadow  of  one  boat  to 
another.  Shining  on  a  tree-trunk  tar 
above  the  ground,  was  what  seemed  a 
big  orange  and  blue  flower.  Brought 
down,  it  proved  to  be  a  spider's  nest ;  the 
sun's  rays  amid  the  silken  threads  had 
dyed  it  those  colors.  Tahitian  spiders 
are  very  large,  and  their  silken  dwelhngs 
are  marvels  of  beauty. 

Our  hotel  faced  the  sea,  so  near  it,  that 
spray  often  fell  on  the  veranda,  between 
which  and  the  sea  la\-  a  garden.  Palms, 
te-ara,  and  champak  trees  stood  about. 

l{ach  te-ara  trunk,  short  and  thick, 
half-\\a\-  from  the  ground,  branched  to 
a  low  wide  crown  of  absoluteh'  leafless 
boughs.  The  trunk  and  boughs  were 
buff-color,  the  masses  of  flowers  l)orne 
on  the  tree-top.  star-shaped,  and  a  bril- 
liant waxy  white.  The  flowers  of  the 
Champak  trees  were  wonderful,  trumpet - 
sha])ed  and  creamy,  yellow  inside,  streak- 
ed with  ]iink  outside,  and  fragrant  as  a 
distillery  of  Paradise! 

Beneath  these  trees,  several  red  row- 
boats  were  so  placed  as  to  form  one  large 
boat.  In  this  was  a  geometric  flower 
garden,  all  the  beds  laid  out  in  exact 
shapes,  with  a  certain  reference  to  each 
other,  the  whole  forming  a  pattern  of 
rainbow-hued  embroidery  upon  their  soil. 
Each  bed  was  filled  with  a  single  color, 
and  a  single  kind  of  flower  of  the  most 
brilliant  tropical  hues. 

Our  hotel-keeper,  a  truly  pious,  if 
slightlv  eccentric  man,  showed  us  what 
he  called  his  "Holy  Boat."  Surrounded 
bv  graceful,  dainty  ferns,  like  vestal  veils  . 
of  Dryads,  lay  a  white  rowboat,  filled 
with  earth,  separated  into  four  divisions 
by  lines  of  those  tiny  sage-green  cacti, 
with  fuzzv  grey-white  hairs  all  over 
them,  which  resemble  the  round  heads  of 
aged  dwarfs ! 

Every  flower  here  w\as  white,  and  in 
each  bed  the  plants  took  the  forms  of  re- 
ligious symbols.  Thus,  in  the  first  divis- 
ion was  a  Dove  made  of  white  roses ;  in 
the  second,  a  Lamb  of  white  gloxinias  : 
in  the  third,  a  Cup  of  white  gardenias; 
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,iii<l  ill  tlic  fdiirtli,  a  C'ros';  o\'  white  native 
lilies. 

In  another  ]:art  ol'  the  i^ardcn  were, 
that  hanclsf)iiie  horr<M'  of  the  vejLretahle 
world,  the  African  Sta])clia  (imported) 
with  its  odious  scent,  and  the  egg  [jlant. 
also  imported.  This  was  a  short  tieshy 
plant  on  whose  broad  dark-red  leaves  lay 
what  really  looked  like  hard-boiled  eggs, 
whose  shells  had  been  removed. 

As  evening  fell,  the  opal  ocean,  delicate 
in  all  its  lines,  sent  in  a  single  long- sweep- 
ing Nile-green  wave  to  break  uj^on  the 
curving  ]:)carl-pink  shore  of  Tahiti,  Tsle 
of  Venus.    Swiftly  the  heavens  deepened 


into  a  luniinous  dark-blue,  and  the  con- 
stellations all  shone  out  at  once,  each 
great  bod\',  round,  distmct.  suspended 
hi  s]iace.  In  the  vivid  starlight,  all  the 
foliage  was  illumined  b\-  interwoven 
dances  in  air  of  radiant  firet^ies  who  held 
high  revel  between  the  shining  flowers, 
and  strange  foreign  trees,  wdiile  over  all 
the  quaint  boat-gardens  of  lovely  Pa- 
peete, the  evening  wind  wafted  dreamy 
lemon  fragrance,  the  ardent  perfume  of 
roses,  and  the  rich  scent  of  Champalc 
blossoms. 

So    night    falls    upon    the    Garden    of 
Polvnesia. 


AN  ELECTRIC  SELL 


By  BEN  WINSLOW 


\ 


]Y  janitor  was  in  a  very 
communicative  mood  the 
other  evening  and,  while 
I  was  w'aiting  in  tlie  hall 
for  that  heavy  downpour 
of  rain  to  let  up  a  bit,  he 
told  me  a  little  incident  in  his  career 
that  struck  me  as  being  rather  good  evi- 
dence of  th.e  truth  of  that  old  expression 
of  the  street,  "there's  a  sucker  born  ev- 
ery minute."  I  will  give  it  to  you  about 
in  his  own  language,  and  you  can  draw 
\our  own  conclusions.  I  will  say,  how- 
ever,- that  this  janitor  (and,  perhaps,  he 
is  an  exception)  has  always  impressed 
me  as  being  a  truthful  man.  You  can 
draw  vour  own  conclusions  as  to  this 
also.  TvCaving  out  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries, his  story  was  abotit  as  follows : 

"You  know\  we  janitors  are  supposed' 
to  have  unlimited  knowledge  of  past  and 
some  inkling  of  the  future  movements  of 
our  tenants,  but  1  tripped  up  badly  on 
the  young  man  who  occupied  the  office 
three  doors  below  yours  not  very  long 
ago. 

"This  voung  man's  name  was  Jen- 
kins, TheophoHs  Jenkins.  T  don't  know- 
where  he  came  from,  but  he  was  the  most 


plausible  talker  I  ever  listened  to.  He 
was  an  inventor,  so  he  said,  but  by  pre- 
vious occupation  he  was  an  insurance 
solicitor ;  that  might  account  for  his  gift 
of  gab.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
him  at  first ;  not  until  about  the  second 
day  after  he  moved  in.  I  was  cleaning 
up  in  the  next  room  which  had  just  been 
vacated,  and  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  luim- 
ber  of  callers  in  his  office.  You  know, 
the  transoms  between  the  rooms  here  are 
— but  never  mind  about  that. 

"He  had  callers  all  right,  and  that's  no 
mistake ;  real  estate  brokers,  grocers,  dry 
goods  dealers  and  bank  presidents.  vSuch 
men  as  old  man — but  I  won't  mention 
names.  Anyway,  he  had  all  sorts  of 
business  men  :  about  twenty-five  of  them 
standing  around  in  one  end  of  the  room. 

"  'Now,  gentlemen.'  he  says,  'just  a 
few  words  of  introduction  before  I  be- 
gin the  demonstration  of  my  new  inven- 
tion. For  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
been  working  on  a  problem  in  electricity ; 
a  problem  which,  if  solved,  will  com- 
pleted revolutionize  the  world.  As  you 
probablv  know,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
electricitv;  that  which  is  generated  in 
the  dvnamo  and  that  which  comes  from 
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the  chemical  cells — the  dry  battery,  for 
example.  Ui  the  two  forms  the  latter 
is  the  cheaper,  I)ut  heretofore,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  generate  enough  current 
by  chemical  action  to  make  the  dry  bat- 
tery of  much  practical  use.  This  is  the 
problem  I  have  solved.  Startling  as  it 
may  seem,  I  have  succeeded  in  making  a 
dry  cell  that  will  produce  the  same  work 
as  the  big  machines  in  your  electric 
plant.  Yet  this  dry  cell  need  not  be 
anv  bigger  than  a  lead  pencil.' 

"  Tn  order  that  you  may  be  convinced 
that  there  is  no  deception  in  this  thing, 
I  have  insulated  the  table  by  putting 
glass  paper  weights  under  the  legs.  This 
v.ill  prevent  any  electrical  connection 
with  the  floor;  and,  as  you  can  plainly 
sec,  there  are  no  wires  running  from 
above  to  the  table.  I  will  begin  at  the 
very  beginning  and  build  my  dry  cell 
right  before  your  eyes." 

"He  took  a  piece  of  pasteboard  mail- 
ing tube,  about  five  inches  long,  and 
pushed  a  small  copper  disk  down  into  it, 
which  divided  it  into  two  parts.  Then 
he  mixed  up  some  white  sand  with  what 
he  called  an  ammonia  solution,  and  filled 
up  both  ends  of  the  tube  with  the  paste. 
next  he  took  two  pieces  of  bare  copper 
wire  and  pushed  one  piece  down  into  the 
sand  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  one 
piece  in  the  other  end. 

"  'This,'  he  said,  'completes  the  cell 
with  the  exception  of  charging  it.' 

"He  produced  two  small  bottles ;  one 
filled  with  a  red  colored  liquid,  the  oth- 
er with  a  green  liquid. 

"  'The  contents  of  these  bottles,'  he 
went  on,  'must  remain  a  secret,  but  I 
will  say  that  the  cost  of  the  liquid  is  not 
more  than  ten  cents  a  gallon  for  both.' 

"He  put  two  drops  of  the  red  stuff  in 
one  end  of  the  tube  and  a  drop  of  the 
green  in  the  other  end. 

"  'This,'  he  says,  'charges  the  battery. 
Now,  I  will  show  you  what  it  will  do.' 

"He  connected  the  wires  up  to  an 
electric  lamp  he  had  screwed  on  the 
table,  and  turned  the  key.  Sure  enough 
the  lamp  burned  just  as  steady  as  you 
please.  Then  he  connected  up  a  half 
a  dozen  lamps  and  made  them  burn  just 
the  same.       Next  he  hooked  his  battery 


up  lo  an  electric  fan  and  sent  it  spin- 
ning at  a  great  rate.  Then  he  started 
in  to  exi)lain  the  many  advantages  of  his 
batter}-. 

■"One  cell  tucketl  away  under  the  seat 
of  a  street  car,  wotilj  run  that  car  a 
whole  year,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
of  slots,  conductor  rails  and  expensive 
things  of  that  sort.  One  cell,  stufifed 
in  the  iron  pole  supporting  the  electric 
lights,  would  keep  them  going  a  year  or 
more.  A  cell,  setting  innocent  like  on 
the  shelf  on  a  closet,  would  light  a  whole 
house,  no  matter  how  big  or  how  many 
rooms  it  had.  It  would  do  away  w^ith 
electric  light  wires  outside  of  buildings 
and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  could  have 
their  house  lighted  by  electricity.  In  a 
place  like  the  Baldwin  locomotive  works, 
one  cell  would  supply  all  the  current 
needed  by  all  the  motors  in  the  plant. 
And  another  thing,  the  current  furnish- 
ed by  his  battery  was  absolutely  hatm- 
less.  He  proved  this  by  cutting  one  of 
the  wires  and  holding  an  end  in  each 
hand.  The  lights  burned  just  the 
same ;  the  current,  so  he  said,  passing 
through  his  body. 

"That  wound  tip  his  demonstration, 
then  he  got  down  to  business.  These  cells 
could  be  made  for  eight  cents  each,  and 
they  would  sell  readily  for  twenty-five 
dollars  each.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
would  start  a  factory  big  enough  to  earn 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
He  said  that  he,  like  all  other  great  in- 
ventors, was  poor.  His  object  in  dem- 
onstrating his  invention  was  to  raise 
the  money  with  which  to  build  the  fac- 
tory, and  this  was  his  proposition.  He 
had  capitalized  the  company  at  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  divided  it  into  one 
thousand  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  He 
would  sell  one  hundred  of  these  shares, 
which  would  make  enough  to  get  a  good 
start.  You  should  have  heard  the  way 
he  talked  thousands.  Well,  that  gath- 
ering of  conservative  business  men  w^as 
up  in  a  minute  clamoring  for  shares.  It 
wasn't  many  minutes  before  he  had 
checks  for  the  five  thousand,  and  he  was 
busy  for  tlie  next  half  hour  filling  out 
stock  certificates.  The  hst  T  saw  of 
him  he  was  going  to  the  bank  to  get  his 
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checks  cashed.       Tliat  was  a  montli  ai;o. 
and  he  hasn't  come  l)ack  yet. 

•'Now  did  he  work  the  fan  and  lights 
with  his- battery?'  lie  (Hdn't  work  them 
with  his  battery.  Two  of  the  glass  pa- 
per-weights had  holes  tiirough  them, 
and  two  small  iron  rods  in  the  table  legs 
went  through  these  holes  and  connected 
with  some  wires  he  had  run  in  under 
the  floor.  The  lamps  and  the  fan  were 
connected  with  the  city  wires  through 
these    rods,    and    some      wires      runnino- 


through  the  table  legs.  He  had  a  press 
button  under  the  rug  back  of  the  table 
that  h(j  ])resscd  witli  his  foot  when  he 
wanted  the  current  on.  His  electric 
cell — sell,  I  call  it, — didn't  generate  any- 
thing but  a  lot  of  mess  that  I  had  to  clean 
up.  Of  course  the  conservative  busi- 
ness men  who  bit  were  wild  when  they 
learned  that  the  bubble  had  busted,  but 
}klr.  Jenkins  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
another  thing,  they  wasn't  anxious  to 
have  the  fmblic  get  onto  the  fact  that 
the\-  had  been  such  easv  marks. 


THE  SACRED  ENDUA  OF  AFRICA 


By  EMILY  GRANT  HUTCHINGS 


MONO  the  tribes  of  West- 
ern Africa,  there  is  one 
object  to  which  greater 
reverence  is  accorded  than 
to  the  dithering,  veno- 
mous snakes  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  that  one  is  the  Endua,  the  most 
uncanny  of  flowers.  The  blossom  is 
beautiful,  in  a  creepy,  almost  supernatu- 
la!  sort  of  way,  with  its  silken  hairs  of 
purplish  brown  that  wave  incessantlv,  a 
lure  for  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  Tl 
is  the  holiest  thing  in  all  the  Dahomy 
region,  and  the  penalty  for  injuring  a 
plant  of  it  or  plucking  a  blossom  is  al- 
most too  horrible  to  relate. 

When  the  British  slave  trade  on  the 
west  coast  was  at  its  height,  a  young 
man  went  out  from  London  to  take  a 
position  as  clerk  in  an  alleged  sugar  fac- 
tory. The  factory  was  still  there ;  but 
there  was  a  far  more  lucrative  business 
than  that  of  making  and  exporting  su- 
gar. The  man  at  the  head  of  the  slave 
station  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
authorities  by  learning  and  deferring  to 
all  their  barbarous  customs  and  supersti- 
tions, no  less  than  by  marrying  a  daugh- 
ter of  each  chief  who  threatened  trouble. 
There  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  his 
black  harem,  with  no  wish  to  return  to 


England  and  civilization.  The  chief 
clerk,  knowing  nothing  about  the  coun- 
try exce])t  that  it  w^as  savage,  and  that 
it  offered  him  an  opportunity  to  earn  far 
more  than  he  coidd  ever  hope  to  earn  in 
London,  found  a  wealth  of  interest  in 
the  snake-infested  forests  surrounding 
the  trading  post.  He  had  a  room  over 
a  part  of  the  old  factory  and  a  Kroo  boy 
waited  upon  him. 

During  one  of  his  tramps  in  the  for- 
est, he  espied  the  wonderful  Endua  as  it 
hung  pendant  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
its  weird  blossoms  vibrating  with  almost 
intelligent  irregularity  of  action  as  the 
swarms  of  insects  darted  through  the 
heavy,  hot  atmosphere.  Here  was  an 
interesting  insect  catcher.  The  clerk 
decided  that  he  would  make  use  of  a  few 
in  his  bedroom.  Even  the  terror  in 
the  Kroo  boy's  face  did  not  serve  to  de- 
ter him,  as  he  carefully  removed  several 
plants  and  put  them  in  his  sack. 

A  few  days  later  his  employer  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  him  in  his  room.  The 
clerk  had  done  something  that  was  caus- 
ing dark  mutterings  among  the  priests 
and  dignitaries,  had  violated  some  sacred 
custom.  He  must  find  out  what  it  was. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  room  when 
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lie  realized,  all  loo  well,  vvhal  had  caused 
the  wrath  of  the  natives. 

"My  God,  man,  your  life  isn't  worth 
a  farthin.c:."  he  muttered,  when  he  .^aw 
the  row  of  waving  blossoms.  "Didn't  you 
have  any  better  sense  than  to  pick  those 
things  ?'' 

"Are  they  as  poisonous  as  that?"  the 
young  man  gasped. 

"I  wish  it  were  nothing  worse  than 
poison,"  his  employer  groaned.  "You 
have  violated  the  most  sacred  thing  in 
all  this  diabolical  country.  I  can't  save 
you  if  they  have  found  you  out.  And 
from  the  things  that  have  been  going  on 
the  past  two  days,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  know  you  have  gathered  the  En- 
dua.  What  is  that  ?"  He  stepped  to  the 
window.  "Pray  to  your  God,  if  you 
have  one,"  he  cried.  "I'll  have  to  get 
out  of  here.  I  can't  sacrifice  my  life  on 
account  of  your  folly.  Hide  those  ac- 
cursed things  before  the  priests  come 
up.  I'll  do  this  much  for  you,"  and  he 
threw  a  rope  of  plaited  palm  leaves  about 
the  terrified  clerk's  neck.  "No  one  but 
the  head  priest  can  remove  that,  and  as 
long  as  your  wear  it,  the  devils  daren't 
touch  you.'     •> 

The  sight  which  met  the  young  man's 
eyes  as  he  looked  from  the  window  was 
one  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  Down 
the  road  can:e  the  priests  and  fetish- 
men,  dancing,  leaping,  whirling  to  the 
fantastic  measure  of  the  drum-beats. 
The  costumes  and  ornaments  of  the  men 
added  to  the  horror  of  the  procession. 
The  fetish-men  were  distinguished  from 
the  others  in  that  they  had  one-half  of 
the  head  shaven  clean  while  from  the 
other  side  the  thick  hair  bristled  out.  A 
band  about  the  temples  supported  two 
small  silver  horns. 

The  priests  wore  many-colored  shirts, 
well  covered  with  strands  of  beads  in- 
terspersed with  human  teeth  and  small 
human  bones.  Their  faces  were  dec- 
orated with  black  and  red  paint,  and  on 
the  front  of  their  leather  aprons  were 
crude  drawings  of  snakes,  skulls  and 
demons.  One  of  the  Vokhimen  pranc- 
ed up  the  stairs,  direct  to  where  the  weav- 
ing Endua  blossoms  hung  from  the  raf- 
ters of  the  room,  strung  them  along  an 


iron  pole,  and  commanded  the  clerk  to 
follow  him.  it  was  the  rope  of  palm 
leaves  that  prevented  him  from  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  howling  mob. 

In  the  interim,  his  employer  was  do- 
ing for  him  what  he  could.  He  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  Viceroy,  and  had  hastily  as- 
sembled all  the  white  men  in  the  settle- 
ment. Before  these  reached  the  crowd 
of  yelling,  dancing  priests  and  natives, 
the  beginning  of  the  clerk's  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  The  head  priest  had 
removed  the  charm  from  liis  neck  and 
had  hissed  in  his  ear,  "The  snake  calls." 

Instantly  he  was  hustled  over  to  the 
low  stone  temple  where  the  sacred  snakes 
were  kept.  As  he  stood  alone  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  the  Vokhimen  danc- 
ing, posturing  and  singing  their  fiend- 
ish sacrificial  songs  outside,  he  thought 
the  snakes  had  been  removed.  He  had 
often  seen  them,  wallowing  over  each 
other  on  the  floor  of  the  temple.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  an  insidious  hissing  from 
the  rafters  above  his  head.  There  they 
were,  the  horrible  creatures,  coiled  along 
the  top  of  the  stone  wall,  twined  about 
the  pillars,  depending  from  the  timbers 
of  the  roof,  all  their  darting  tongues  di- 
rected toward  him. 

With  a  yell  of  horror,  he  leaped  siieer 
across  the  threshold,  falling  at  the  feet  of 
the  head  priest.  The  action  was  pro- 
pitious. The  snakes  had  begged  for 
mercv !  At  that  moment  the  Viceroy  also 
appeared  to  plead,  cajole,  threaten.  At 
last  it  was  decided  that  the  clerk  should 
have  the  lightest  sentence  that  could  be 
imposed.  This  was  the  penalty  for  kill- 
ing a  snake  by  accident.  While  the 
upper  priests  went  through  their  blood- 
curdling pantomime,  the  servants  dug  a 
pit  and  filled  it  with  reeds. 

At  the  last  moment,  the  slave  trader 
whispered  in  his  clerk's  ear,  "There  is 
water  very  near  the  pit,  to  the  soufh. 
Run  that  way  instead  of  going  toward 
the  river."  It  was  that  information 
that  saved  his  life.  The  Vokhimen  had 
counted,  for  their  prospective  sport,  on 
the  victim's  ignorance  of  this  little  pool." 

He  was  stripped  of  his  clothing,  plac- 
ed in  the  pit  and  the  reeds  were  ignited. 
He  was  then  commanded  to  run  for  wa- 
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ter.  This  command  he  was  not  slow  in 
obeying,  for  the  tlanies  leaped  up  all 
around  him.  As  he  ran,  the  Vokhinien 
pursued  him,  beating  him  with  staves 
and  hacking  at  him  with  knives.  For- 
tunately he  had  only  a  little  distance  to 
run,  and  the  priests  were  all  on  the  side 
of  the  pit  nearest  the  river. 

When  he  leaped  into  the  saving  wa- 
ters of  the  pool,  he  had  only  a  few  bruis- 
es about  the  shoulders,  a  few  blisters  on 
his  feet.  The  tormentors  were  filled  with 
rage  when  they  realized  that  they  had 
been  cheated  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment.       They    had    been    compelled    to 


mitigate  the  punishment,  but  they  had 
located  the  pit  with  reference  to  the 
river,  not  the  little  pool,  counting  on  a 
long  chase,  which  must  have  ended  in 
death  for  the  offender. 

As  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
priests  howled  with  disappointment,  but 
the  incident  was  closed.  The  young 
Englishman  must  be  a  favorite  of  some 
powerful  deity,  to  have  been  twice  so 
miraculously  rescued.  They  could  not 
again  lay  hands  on  him  for  that  offense. 
It  is  safe  to  add  that  they  never  had  a 
second  opportunity.  He  was  satisfied 
to  gather  no  more  Endua  plants. 


A  MATCH  WITH    THE  MOON 


Weary  already,  weary    miles  to-night 
I   walked   for  bed ;   and   so   to   get   some 

ease  ; 
I  dogged  the  flying  moon  with   similes. 
And  like  a  wisp  she  doubled  on  my  sight 
In  i)onds ;   and   caught   in  tree-tops   like  a 
"kite ; 
And  in  a  globe  of  film  all  vaporish 
Swam  ftdl-faced  like  a  silly  silver  fish  ; — 
Last  like  a  bubble  shot  the  welkins  height, 
AMiere  my  road  turned,  and  got    behind 
me,  and  sent 
My  wizened  shadow  craning  round  at  me. 
And    jeered,    'So.    step   the    measure — one, 

two,  three ! 
And  if  I  faced  on  her,  looked  innocent. 
But  just  at  parting,  half-way  down  a  dell. 
She  kissed  me  for  good  night.  So  you'll 
not  tell. 

• — Rossctti. 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW  IN  CANADA 


By  HERBERT  VANDERHOOF 


^MIXD  Canadians  that 
they  are  a  feeble  folk  nu- 
mericall}-.  suggest  that 
they,  on  that  account, 
sing  small  and  be  meek, 
and  then  prepare  for  their 
answer.  The  Canadian  thus  addressed 
will  ])robably  lay  down  his  plow  handle, 
his  ijick  or  his  pen,  or  whatever  is  that 
moment  claiming  his  energies,  and  har- 
angue you  in  something  like  this  wise : 

"Canada  is  to-day  on  the  verge  of  the 
most  remarkable  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural development  known  in  history. 
Within  sixty  years  our  population  will 
be  sixt}'  millions.  For  years  we  lost  our 
population  to  the  United  States,  the  rush 
and  bustle  and  money-making  opportuni- 
ties there  drew  away  from  us  the  flower 
of  our  young  manhood,  but  that  tide  has 
turned.  It  is  now  running  the  other 
way.  The  farm  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  practically  filled,  and  neither 
in  industrial  nor  agricultural  pursuits  is 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  obtain  so  good  a 
living  in  the  States  as  in  the  Dominion." 
You  try  to  interpolate  a  modest  word, 
but  lie  is  ju.st  getting  worked  up  to  his 
subject. 

"Where,  sir.  I  would  ask  you,  is  the 
overflow  of  the  British  Isles — and  of 
Continental  Euro|je — to  go  to,  except 
Canada  ?  Australia  ?  Isn't  Australia, 
except  for  its  rim  of  arable  land,  for  the 
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most  part  a  desert  ?  Farmmg  there  is 
made  possible  onl\-  by  vast  and  expensive 
schemes  of  irrigation.  Africa?  Why. 
man  alive,  every  immigration  and  land 
office  in  Canada  is  being  besieged  by  cimc- 
expired  British  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  Boer  war,  and  who  know  South 
Africa  like  a  book.  It  wasn't  giiod 
enough  for  them.  They  will  tell  \ou 
that  in  the  veldt  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle.  It  was  a  black  country  to 
begin  with,  and  the  influx  of  Chinese  to 
work  the  mines  of  the  Rand  has  added 
a  yellow  streak  to  it.  Yellow  and  black 
makes  a  good  hornet,  but  it's  a  mighty 
bad  mixture  when  it  comes  to  men.  No 
land  in  the  world  is  rich  enough  to  look 
pretty  when  vou  cover  it  over  with  black, 
vellow  and  white  stripes  of  humanity, 
especially  if  you  are  the  white  stripe.  In- 
dia is  overrun.  \\'hat  is  there  left  but 
Canada?  And  Canada  is  good  enough 
for  most,  good  enough  and  big  enough. 
Where  in  the  world  except  in  the  Domin- 
ion can  you  find  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
occupied land  to  which  farmers  can  go 
and  make  good?" 

You   endeavor   to   interrupt,   to   check 
the  How. 

"You  have  a  barren  country,  unde- 
veloped, almost  unexjilored,''  you  have 
the  hardihood  to  tell  him.  "If  your  coun- 
try were  not  barren  of  opportunities  it 
would  not  have  begun  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury with  fewer  people  than  the  I''^nited 
States  sheltered  at  the  beginning  of  the  • 
nineteenth  century."  H 

He  comes  back  at  you  hard.  ^ 

"Our  opportunities  are  beginning  to  be 
known,"  he  declares.  "There  you  have 
the  answer.  Take  Calgary,  for  in- 
stance. Yes,  take  all  of  Southern  Al- 
berta. Out  there  at  the  edge  of  the  wheat 
belt  they  never  dreamed  what  the  futtu'e 
held  for  them.  Yet  they  grew  fat  and 
prospered  with  less  than  half  of  the  rea- 
son for  prospering  that  they  now  have. 
Southern  Alberta  was  known  as  a  stock 
country.     So  persistently  was  the   fact 
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that  this  part  of  the  world  was  the  great- 
est ranching  country  on  the  continent 
drummed  into  the  head  of  the  incoming 
settler,  that  neither  old  resident  nor  new- 
come  immigrant  thought  of  other  chan- 
nels of  development.  But  the  time  of 
awakening  came.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  winter  wheat-growing  in 
Southern  and  Central  Alberta  reads  like 
a  fairy  tale.  For  two  decades  small 
areas  here  and  there  had  season  after 
season  successfully  produced  winter 
wheat.  Alert  Americans,  transplanted  in- 
to Canada,  were  the  first  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.  In  their  own  country 
most  of  them  had  had  some  previous 
experience  with  winter  wheat,  but  were 
doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  growing 
it  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Then 
came  thrifty  Mormons  taking  up  settle- 
ments south  of  Lethbridge.  and  they 
were  the  first  to  make  their  faith  visible. 
Tlie  Mormons  got  enormous  yields  of 
winter  wheat.  And  then  the  old-timers 
woke  up.  The  story  is  of  recent  date. 
In    1903    some    3,440    acres     of     winter 


wheat  in  the  country  produced  82,418 
bushels,  a  rate  of  23.95  bushels  per  acre. 
Last  year  witnessed  an  almost  incredible 
increase  in  area  under  winter  wheat,  no 
less  than  32.174  acres  being  under  culti- 
vation to  the  crop,  the  total  yield  689,- 
019  bushels,  or  an  average  of  21.03  bush- 
els per  acre.  Winter  wheat  is  forging 
ahead  so  strongly  that  the  area  under 
this  crop  in  1906  is  at  least  50  per  cent 
larger  than  the  winter  wheat  area  of 
1905.  This  is  developing  resources  with 
a  vengeance — resources  that  were  prac- 
ticallv  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Alberta  Red  has  be- 
come a  name  to  conjure  with.  By  her- 
editv  it  is  an  improved  and  localized  va- 
riety of  the  familiar  Kansas  Turkey  Red. 
The  day  in  which  Alberta  discovered 
that  she  could  produce  abounding  crops 
of  winter  wheat  was,  with  her,  the  day 
of  destiny.  The  dissatisfied  farmer  south 
of  the  line  was  not  slow  to  read  in  the 
story  of  twenty-odd  bushels  to  the  acre, 
ease  and  contentment  for  himself,  com- 
fort and  wealth  for  his  children." 
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TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW  IN  CANADA. 


Just  here,  perhaps,  you  have  the 
temerity  to  hint  that  the  cHmate  of  Can- 
ada north  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
a  land  till  lately  occupied  by  Eskimo,  is 
too  cold  for  white  people. 

Then  listen  to  his  scorn. 

"The  wheat  belt  of  Canada  has  a  mild- 
er average  annual  temperature  than  have 
the  bordering  States  of  America.  Why 
don't  you  read  your  meteorological  fig- 
ures, the  figures  of  your  own  statisti- 
cians? Northing  does  not  always  mean 
colding.  Why,  it  takes  a  modicum  of 
cold  to  produce  vigorous  manhood,  just 
as  it  does  to  grow  strong,  firm,  well- 
flavored  apples.  Look  around  you  in  ev- 
ery Canadian  city  from  Halifax  to  Vic- 
toria and  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  more 
vigorous  or  virile  looking  population.  If 
your  eyes  are  open  and  the  eyes  of  your 
understanding,  you  will  see  on  Canadian 
streets  men  and  women  of  greater  weight 
of  bone  and  more  noticeable  physical 
hardness — and  hardness  and  hardihood 
of  temperament — than  you  have  seen  in 
your  travels  throughout  the  Old  World. 
Many   of   them   are  transplanted     from 
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European  centers,  but  like  transplanted 
apples  trees,  their  fibre  has  strengthened 
and  hardened  in  the  new  soil." 

He  pauses  to  take  breath  and  you 
hasten  to  interpose  fresh  objections. 

"Allowing  that  you  can  grow  wheat," 
you  say ;  "what  about  the  rest  ?  What 
else  is  your  prairie  country  good  for?  In 
the  States  there  is  a  variety  of  soil  con- 
ditions which  makes  possible  diversified 
farming,  and  this  means  real  develop- 
ment." 

You  have  left  a  big  opening  for  him 
and  he  takes  advantage  of  it. 

"A  nation  can  grow  rich  and  strong 
and  great  on  wheat  alone,"  he  declares. 
"With  the  money  we  get  for  our  wheat 
we  can  bu^'  the  luxuries  of  the  world. 
But  vv'e  have  a  variety  of  soils.  Would 
you  see  some  of  the  varieties,  and  in  a 
single  day's  jaunt  ?  Go  to  the  Moose  Jaw 
district.  From  the  city  the  soil  to  the 
north  and  west,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  is  a  heavy  clay,  \yith  clay  sub-soil ; 
from  that  to  the  Saskatchewan  river  soil 
is  lighter  and  somewhat  broken  with  hills 
as  you  approach  the  Saskatchewan.  Be- 
tween the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Saskatchewan 
River  to  Swift  Current  may  be  found 
all  kinds  of  soil  from  a  stifif  clay  to  a 
light  sandy  loam.  Along  the  Son  line  to 
Yellow  Grass  is  a  fairly  heavy  clay  soil ; 
south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  the  Coteau  Hills  we 
from  heavy  clay  to 
Is  this  not  variety 
enough  to  satisfy  any  man?  They  are 
unexcelled  for  the  growing  of  wheat  or 
vegetables  or  small  fruits  or  almost  any- 
thing else  that  has  a  root  and  pokes  its 
head  up  towards  heaven.  The  farmers 
there  have  grown  prosperous  and  have 
hel]ied  io  make  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw  a 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan." 

Outwitted,  outreasoned,  and  logically 
overthrown  at  every  turn,  you  have  still 
a  shot  left  in  the  locker  v.hich  with  some 
little  hesitation,  some  inward  trepidation 
}ou  bring  forth.  "Then  there  are  the 
Indians  in  your  wnld,  wooly  country.  No 
man  wants  to  take  his  family  up  into  a 
land  where  Indians  with  warwhoops  may 


find    variable    soil, 
light   sandv   loam. 


Breaking  the  prairie. 


swoop  down  any  calm  night  and  massa- 
cre his  wife  and  babies/'  Immediately 
you  are  covered  with  confusion  and 
sorry  you  spoke.  His  scorn  is  sup- 
pressed. He  speaks  to  you  in  the  cool 
judicial  voice  with  which  we  address  an 
erring  child. 

"Your  writer  of  Western  stories,  who 
said  that  the  only  good  Indian  was  a 
dead  Indian  did  not  know  the  Canadian 
Indian.  In  the  United  States  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  fashion  for  the  white  man 
and  the  red  man  to  hunt  each  other.  In 
Canada  the  white  man  and  the  red  man 
hunt  together.  Does  it  mean  anything  to 
you  that  our  Indians  are  increasing  in 
number.  Decent  treatment  of  a  people, 
whose  history  in  the  States  is  as  sad  as 
that  of  the  bufifalo,  will  work  wonders. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  government  of 
Canada,  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father, 
watches  over  its  red  skinned  children.  It 
has  encouraged  them  to  go  on  reserves 
and  to  settle  down,  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves  as  do  other  Canadians.  They 
know  our  Government  will  keep  faith 
with  them  and  they  are  ready  in  turn  to 


keep  faith  with  the  Government.  In- 
stead of  hindering  in  the  development  of 
the  country  the  Indian  in  Canada  is  aid- 
ing in  the  building  of  a  new  Empire." 

Listening  to  this  enthusiastic  Canadian 
is  listening  to  that  type  of  man  who  is 
making  good  in  Western  Canada.  He  is 
a  product  of  the  soil,  a  natural  outcome 
of  hardy  environment.  His  talk  may  at 
least  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  re- 
sourceful argument  of  the  average  Can- 
adian. He  knows  Canada,  and  Canada 
is  a  big  enough  topic  to  preclude  his 
worrying.  He  has  hard  sense  wedded  to 
natural  intelligence,  and,  moreover,  he  is 
an  enthusiast.  His  mind  is  full  of  the 
illimitable  resources,  the  vastness  of  his 
country.  Self-confidence  and  hopeful- 
ness are  the  keynote  of  his  character.  He 
is  strong  of  hand,  keen  of  brain,  great 
of  heart.  Day  by  day,  year  by  year  he 
is  subduing  the  earth,  subduing  it  by 
conquering  difficulties  which  would  have 
overcome  men  of  poorer  breed. 

Seeing  immigration  pouring  in  to  his 
rich  wheat-land  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
is  it  a  wonder  that  he  sets  no  limit  to 
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the  .QTOwth  and  jiowcr  of  his  nalion- 
h(>(i(l?  Is  lie  unreasonable  in  siipi)osino- 
that  Canada  can  easily  maintain  140.000.- 
000  souls  without  encroaching:  on  the 
forest  solitudes  which  shade  off  into  the 
Arctic  Circle? 

Western  Canada  is  the  crucible  of  all 
nations  —  French-Canadians,  Scottish- 
Canadians,  Ene^lish  and  Irish-Canadians, 
Americans,      Germans,      Scandinavians, 


Icelander,  Russians.  Jews  and  Slavs, 
(jreeks,  Turks,  v^xrians.  Italians,  Fin- 
landers  and  North  American  Indians, 
and  racial  mixtures  from  these  hetero- 
_q-en(nis  stocks.  Out  of  this  meltinq-  pot 
is  coming  the  composite  product  that  I 
venture  to  call  the  new  Canadian,  a  na- 
tional type,  vigorous,  democratic,  inde- 
pendent. He  it  is  who  will  own  and 
dominate  the  Larger  Canada. 


THE  VOTE  OF  THE  CIVIC  CLUB 


By  ANNE  LEONARD 


JT  was  a  gloomy  counte- 
nance that  Mrs.  Richard 
Baldwin  presented  to  her 
mirror  as  she  stood  be- 
fore it,  trying  in  vain  to 
find  some  grounds  for 
convincing  herself  that  her  rusty  black 
jacket  and  last  year's  hat  did  not 
look  so  bad.  She  buttoned  and  un- 
buttoned the  jacket  and  buttoned  it 
again,  pulled  it  down  as  far  as  she  could 
to  make  it  seem  longer  w^aisted,  pushed 
up  and  then  pulled  down  over  her  hands 
the  threadbare  sleeves  already  fraying  at 
the  wrists,  but  she  could  find  nothing  to 
approve.  At  last  she  picked  up  the  hand 
mirror  and  treated  herself  to  a  view  of 
her  back.  Her  chief  impression  was  of 
shiny  spots  over  the  shoulder  blades  and 
of  the  same  short-waisted  effect  of  the 
front.  With  a  final  pull  at  the  waist  line 
and  a  pat  of  the  slick  satin  revers,  she 
laid  down  the  mirror  and  stepping  out  a 
little  distance,  stood  contemplating  her 
full  length.  Still  she  found  nothing  to 
add  to  her  satisfaction.  Her  skirt,  which 
had  been  pressed  and  cleaned  so  many 
times  already,  was  fraved  around  the  bot- 
tom and  its  three-year-old  cut  and  hang 
were  unmistakable,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
tendency  to^'knees.''  As  she  looked  at 
her  reflection,  her  quick  perception  of  the 
possibilities  of  her  curving,  graceful  body 
made  more  bitter  the  pang  she  felt  that 


she  must  present  herself  in  these  worn- 
out  things.  "I  am  too  old  to  wear  black, 
anyway,"  she  commented  after  a  long, 
silent  gaze,  and  turning  away,  she  com- 
])leted  her  costume  by  putting  on  an  old- 
fashioned  fur  collarette,  and  went  out. 

Out  of  doors  the  early  November 
W'ind,  straight  from  the  snow-covered 
mountains,  cut  through  her  thin  clothing 
and  she  was  soon  thoroughly  chilled. 
She  had  no  veil  to  keep  either  her  hat  or 
her  hair  in  place,  and  holding  her  hat 
against  the  wind,  her  fingers  tingled 
within  her  thin  gloves.  She  made  one 
or  two  futile  efforts  to  replace  the  loos- 
ened locks  at  her  ears,  but  soon  gave  up 
in  disgust  and  just  left  herself  to  the 
mercy,  or  lack  of  mercy,  of  the  wind 
and  cold.  The  wind  brought  the  tears  to 
her  eyes,  and  her  nose  was  red  and 
drawn.  She  knew  that  she  looked  ex- 
actly as  if  she  were  crying  and  she  felt 
exactly  as  if  she  wanted  to  be.  She  drew 
her  head  down  in  her  fur  collar,  bent 
over  so  that  her  hat  would  shield  her 
face  from  the  wind  and  made  her  wav 
through  the  crowd,  her  heart  within  her 
burning  and  hot  with  resentment  and 
humiliation. 

Why  couldn't  Dick  see  that  she  needed 
some  clothes?  Why  were  men  so  blind 
and  obtuse,  anyway?  If  she  were  to 
niention  that  she  needed  a  cloak  or  hat 
or  gloves,  she  knew  he  would  say,  "Of 
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course,  Honey,  g-ct  it  ri.q-ht  away."  Rut 
nuist  she  sug-g-est  eventliing  that  she 
gut?  She  wanted  the  initiative  sometimes 
to  come  from  him,  wanted  him  to  see 
some  of  her  needs  out  of  his  concern 
for  and  interest  in  her.  If  slie  had  liafl 
anvtliin^^  since  lier  marriage  it  wouldn't 
seem  so  bad.  But  what  must  people 
think  of  Dick ! 

While  she  allowed  these  thong-hts  to 
surge  throng^h  her  mind,  beneath  them  all 
she  knew  very  well  that  no  amount  of 
coaxing-  from  Dick  could  induce  her  to 
spend  one  cent  of  their  precious  little 
fund  for  clothes.  How  jealously  she  had 
watched  it  slowly  creep  up  to  its  present 
mark?  But  that  didn't  prevent  the  hurt 
at  his  not  ofifering  it  to  her. 

By  the  time  she  finished  her  er- 
rands and  started  for  home,  she  had 
succeeded  in  making'  herself  quite  as 
miserable  as  the  most  God-forsaken 
need  ever  be.  Raising-  her  head  as  she 
turned  a  corner,  she  saw  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bender,  wife  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor,  drive  by,  muffled  in 
warm  furs.  "I'm  glad  T  didn't  see  her 
in  time  to  speak,"  announced  ^Irs.  Rich- 
ard to  herself,  as  the  keen  wind  sent  an- 
other shiver  throug^h  her  body.  Kven 
yet  she  could  not  brings  herself  to  admit 
the  thought  that  she  was  actually  cold 
for  want  of  a  cloak  to  keep  her  warm, 
but  she  was  wretched  enoug^h  without 
that. 

On  reaching-  her  room,  she  took  one 
sweeping-  g-lance  in  her  mirror,  threw  off 
her  wraps,  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
treated  herself  to  a  vig-orous  soul-cleans- 
ing-, heart-refreshing-  cry. 

Now  what  was  she  crying-  for?  A  new 
cloak  or  a  new  hat?  Not  by  any  means. 
Because  .she  was  of  the  cry-baby  type  of 
woman?  Alore  likely  because  she  was 
the  furtherest  possible  removed  from 
that  type.  But  really  because  when  God 
made  woman  as  he  did,  he  mercifully 
made  a  good  cry  an  antidote  for  the  pe- 
culiar disorders  of  her  nature.  What 
the  surg-eon's  lance  does  for  a  festered 
sore,  an  irrepressible  flow  of  hig-h-class 
swearing-  does  for  a  bursting-  man  and 
a  healthy  cry  does  for  the  soul  o'  the 
woman  who  infrequently  indulges. 


It  seemed  to  Mrs.  "Richard  this  ntorn- 
iiig  that  all  the  struggles  and  hopes  and 
longings  of  the  whole  thirty  }-ears  of  Iier 
life  were  gathered  together  to-day  in  one 
f.nal,  hopeless,  pitiless  fadure.  She  sa-\v 
the  last  possibility  wither  and  die.  It 
seemed  that  her  whole  life  had  been  one 
constant  strug'gle  for  just  a  comfortable, 
■  even  commonplace,  existence.  What  a 
relief  she  had  felt  when  she  married,  at 
the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  income, 
v^he  had  reall\-  married  for  love,  but  tlii.t 
could  not  keep  out- of  sight  the  fact  that 
the  perpetual  strain  for  necessities  was  ^ 
done  with.  ]^>ut  her  respite  had  been 
short.  They  had  been  married  only  a 
year,  when,  labor  troubles  coming  on. 
Dick  had  lost  his  position,  and  then,  as 
if  misfortune  could  never  stop  with 
striking  but  once  in  the  same  place,  one 
failure  after  another  had  swept  away  the 
few  thousands  he  had  saved  up.  The 
temporary  position  that  he  had  been  able 
to  secure  for  a  few  months  was  gone 
now,  and  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  to 
find  anything.  Day  after  day  there  was 
the  almost  feverish  watching  for  the 
postman,  and  day  after  day  the  same  dis- 
appointment of  negative  replies  or  no  let- 
ters at  all,  until  it  seemed  that  hope 
could  hope  no  longer  and  interest  even 
must  die.  Oh,  what  was  to  be  done ! 
And  why  couldn't  somebody  need  Dick ! 
Poor  Dick!  After  all  it  was  really  pity 
for  Dick  that  was  hurting  her  so.  The 
thing  she  thought  she  was  crying  for 
was  the  very  last  thing  on  earth  that  she 
would  have  had  happen.  It  was  simply 
the  tension  that  she  had  kept  herself  un- 
der to  hide  from  Dick  her  disappoint- 
ment that  was  showing  on  her  now. 
Not  for  worlds  would  she  add  to  hi.s 
trouble  by  having  him  even  suspect  that 
she  was  undergoing  anv  hardships. 

"I'll  cry  it  out  and  then  I  simply  ivill 
find  some  way  to  help  without  hurting 
Dick."  she  said  as  she  wiped  her  eyes 
and  gazed  out  of  the  window  without 
seeing  anything. 

"How  are  prospects  this  morning?" 
asked  Mrs.  Joseph  Bender  of  her  hus- 
band as  they  lunched  alone  in  their 
sumptuou.s  home. 

"Gloomy."  And  the  Hon.  Joseph  ex- 
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cnijilified  bis  answer  in  tone  and  counte- 
nance.    "What  is  tile  matter?" 

"Well,  il  appears  t"  be  reduced  to  a 
figbt  for  tbis  town  and  witbout  tlie 
Fourtb  ward  I  don"t  see  liow  we  can 
make  it.  Tbe  Democratic  majority  tbere 
will  be  small,  but  tbere  is  not  mucb  doubt 
of  their  holding"  it." 

The  luncheon  proceeded  in  silence  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"Well,  if  the  Fourth  ward  is  necessary, 
we've  got  to  get  it,"  amiounced  Airs. 
Bender  with  tbe  decision  of  a  general. 

"Fd  like  to  find  the  way.  Jones  and  T 
•went  over  every  possible  plan  tbis  morn- 
ing" and  it  seems  hopeless,"  cheerlessly 
answered  her  husband.  "That  it,  unless 
you  can  work  some  magic  on  it,"  he 
added. 

"Tbere!  \Vhv  tbe  ideal!  Of  course! 
Suppose  we  bad  let  that  sli])  by !  T  knew 
tbere  must  be  a  wav,"  explained  tbe  lady 
after  a  few  moments  thought.  "How 
many  votes  shall  you  need  ?  Do  yon 
think  forty  will  do  it?""  she  asked  ex- 
citedly. 

"Oh,  yes.  forty  will  make  us  safe,"  but 
there  was  no  enthusiasni  in  the  reply. 

"T  have  it  then  !  Mrs.  Richard  Bald- 
win and  the  Civic  Club  !*"  Mrs.  Bender 
.spoke  in  exclamatory  sentences  almost 
entirely. 

"My  dear,  what  are  yc^u  talking-  about? 
Don't  y(m  know  that  those  men  are  all 
dyed-in-the-wool   Democrats  ?' 

"Fm  talking:  about  Mrs.  Richard  Bald- 
win and  the  Civic  Club,  not  their  hus- 
bands." The  husbands  were  so  imim- 
portant  just  ;ben  and  in  tbis  scheme  that 
Mrs.  Bender  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  make  clear  whether  tbere  were 
two  or  forty  of  them. 

"But  Mrs.  Baldwin  is  rt  woman — and 
don't  you  know" — 

"I  know  just  this.  That  T  sav^'  her  on 
llie  street  this  morning-  and  she  certainlv 
did  look  thread-bare,  and  her  husband 
is  out  of  a  position  and  has  l)een  for  al- 
most a  year,  and  be  wants  the  v'^tate 
Building  Inspectorship.  And  when  one 
has  become  addicted  to  tailor  suits  and 
then  g-rows  threadfo'p,  some  way  can  be 
found  to  induce  her  to  ...-^ept  three  thou- 
sand a  year,  especially  for  h^:  -jwii  bus- 


!)and,"  ra.ttlcd  out  Mrs.  Ilendcr  as  if  each 
thought  were  nn  inspiration  and  she  must 
seize  it  ere   it   esca|;ed. 

"I'bm — m,  do  you  think  so?"  Tbe 
candidate  was  serious  and  interested 
now. 

"\\"s,  indeed,  and  you'll  simply  Iwi'C 
to  g;ive  him  what  he  wants  and  find 
something  else  for  Cousin  John,  for  Mrs. 
Baldwin  is  president  of  the  Civic  Club, 
and  holds  its  forty  votes  in  tbe  hollow  of 
her  hand." 

"v^hall  I  send  Mrs.  W^atts,  the  chair- 
man of  the  women's  committee,  down  to 
see  her  this  afternoon?" 

"Mercy,  no !  Send  a  woman  after  a 
woman  in  a  case  like  tbis !  Send  the  most 
direct,  business-like,  im]iortant  man  yon 
have.  Mr.  Gains  is  tbe  very  man!  Fll 
g-o  right  down  to  the  office  with  }'ou  my- 
self and  i)repare  him  for  tbe  task,  for  he 
nmst  not  bung^le  with  Mrs.  lualdwin. 
She  nnist  be  skillfully  bandied  and  she  is 
all  right.  Oh,  Fm  sure  it  will  work!" 
and  she  nodded  her  bead  excitedly  as 
they  g'ot  up  from  the  table. 

"Come  on.  You  can  finish  your  cigar 
at  the  office.  I  can't  wait  another  minute 
to  begin  work,  and  Fm  sure  Mr.  Gains 
will  be  down  by  the  time  W'e  get  there. 

A  half  hour  later,  as  Henry  Hallam 
Gains,  erect,  serious  and  immaculate,  is- 
sued from  the  inner  ofiice  of  the  law  firm 
of  "P>ender  and  Gains,"  Mrs.  Bender 
fluttered  after  and  sent  him  off  with  the 
parting  injunctio:!,  b.-df-whispered  and 
emphasized  by  notn-ishes  of  her  dainty 
white  hands : 

"Xow,  remember,  she  is  a  woman,  and 
an  honest  woman,  and  we  iiuist  have  her 
wliatever  the  cost." 

The  clear,  decided,  but  not  too  impor- 
tant ring-  of  AFrs.  Baldwin's  doorbell 
seemed  charged  with  some  unusual  qnal- 
!t\-,  and  she  felt  a  ])rescience  of  some- 
thing" momentous  about  to  hai)pen  as  she 
went  to  answer  its  summons.  She  felt 
that  it  was  no  more  than  she  expected, 
when  she  opened  the  door  and  saw  the 
elegant,  composed,  keen-eyed  gentleman 
waiting  there. 

"Mrs.  Raldwin?  T  am  Henry  Gains  of 
the  firm  of  llender  and  Gaints,  and  have 
called   to  discuss   a   matter  of  business 
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with  you  as  president  of  the  Civic  Chib." 
"I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you," 
sniihng-ly  answered  Mrs.  Ealchvin  as  she 
ushered  him  into  her  modest,  but  har- 
monious hving-  room.  His  words  \vere 
as  a  magic  touch  to  her  depressed  spirits. 
Instantly  every  faculty  was  awake  and 
alert  to  meet  the  occasion  appropriately, 
and  all  unconsciously  she  took  on  an 
added  shade  of  dignity  and  iiuportance. 
Wedged  in  among  Mrs.  Baldwin's 
many  virtues  was  one  small  vanitv — 
whicli  is  not  at  all  suprising  as  she  was 
but  a  mere  human  woman.  lUit  it  gave 
her  slightly  the  nature  of  the  Pharisee 
and  she  thanked  God  that  in  cmic  ])ar- 
ticular  she  was  not  as  other  women,  and 
in  her  innermost  heart  she  cherished  the 
conviction  that  likewise  did  all  tlic  men 
with  whom  she  had  ever  done  business. 
She  believed  that  she  transacted  business 
in  the  same,  direct,  business-like  man- 
ner that  men  clo,  free  from  the  numerous 
nonsensical  frills  which  most  women  at- 
tach to  it  and  which  make  men  dislike  so 
to  have  to  meet  a  woman  in  business. 

Mrs.  Bender's  keen  perception  had 
seen  this  and  at  once  picked  Gains,  with 
his  capacity  for  going  straight  to  the 
point  and  his  manner  of  appearing  thor- 
oughly open,  as  the  very  one  to  send  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin.  His  very  bearing  was  a 
subtle  appeal  to  her  self-esteem. 

,  "Now,  Mrs.  Baldw'ti,"  he  began  when 
they  were  seated,  "I  have  come  to  seek 
your  assistance  in  a  cause  which,  I  am 
sure,  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both  of  us, 
and  which  can  be  furthered  only  by  our 
united  efforts.  We  both  seek  the  welfare 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  I  need  not  go 
into  any  account  of  the  especial  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Bender  to  fill 
the  governor's  chair,  for  I  am  sure  you 
know  them  alrearly.  ^Moreover,  which 
you  probably  do  not  know,  he  has  looked 
into  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the 
circulation  of  free  text-books  to  poor 
children,  for  which  }our  club  has  so 
earnestly  worked.  He  is  couAanccd  that 
consideration  for  the  public  health  de- 
mands it  and  he  wishes  me  to  assure  you 
that  if  elected  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  have  the  law  passed." 


"Oh,  is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  "well,   I" — 

"Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  and, 
moreover,  he  wishes  me  to  say  to  you 
that  if  elected  he  hopes  to  have  your  hus- 
band consent  to  become  State  Pmilding 
Inspector   for   his   administration." 

"Oh,"  gasped  Mrs.  Baldwin,  all  un- 
known to  herself.  Her  eyes  opened  wide 
and  she  stared  in  amazement.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  heard  correctb?  Surely 
she  did  not  grasp  his  meaning.  He  had 
paused  as  if  waiting  for  her  to  say 
something,  and  the  ceasing  of  his  voice 
served  to  call  back  her  wits  to  their 
posts. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not, 
I'm  sure,"  she  managed  to  sav. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  some  slight  advantage 
to  him  to  hold  the  position,  as  we  are 
sure  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  State 
to  have  him  do  so.  The  salary,  you 
know,  is  three  thosand  dollars  a  year. 

"I  know  he'll  be  delighted  to  have  the 
position,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
getting  it.'' 

"Then  it  is  phun  that  we  can  be  of  mu- 
tual help.  You  give  the  votes  of  the 
Civic  Club  for  Mr.  Bender,  which  will 
sccm-e  his  clcqtion  and  }oin-  husband's 
apnointmcnt  to  this  position  is  assured. 
You  see  it  is  simply  a  business  projjo- 
sition — we  need  you,  you  need  us  and 
the  State  needs  us  both.'' 

Her  heart  was  thumping  so  hard  that 
she  could  scarcely  get  her  breath  and 
two  scarlet  patches  burned  in  her  cheeks, 
but  the  president  of  the  Civic  Club  would 
present  to  the  world  a  calm  and  com- 
posed bearing  at  all  times,  and  especially 
in  a  business  transaction. 

"That  is  true,"  she  said,  "and  the  Civic 
Club  will  appreciate  the  jirivilege  of  vot- 
ing for  a  man  on  whom  it  can  rely  to 
help  it  in  its  w^orks  of  reform." 

There  was  very  little  more  to  be  said 
and  he  was  soon  gone  assured  of  the 
Civic  Club's  supjwrt  for  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph- Bender,  and  chuckling  at  the  as- 
sured downfall  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

"There,    what    did    I    tell    vou?"    ex- 
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claimed  Mrs.  Bender,  as  she  Hew  into 
her  husband's  inner  office  after  the  re- 
turn of  Gains,  "am  I  not  a  genius  ?" 

"You  are  indeed,"  agreed  her  husband, 
kissing  her  squarely  on  the  H])s,  "your 
talents  eminently  fit  you  for  the  exalted 
position  to  which,  we  trust,  an  admiring 
constituency  is  about  lo  elect  you." 

"Oh,  to  think  of  it!"  gas])ed  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  sinking  down  on  the  hall  stairs, 
when  Gains  had  gone.  "A  ])Osition  for 
Dick.  Three  thousand  dollars !  I  am  so 
glad  I  can  do  soniething  to  l)ring  it  to 
dear  old  Dick."  And  she  was  over- 
wiielmcd  by  a  rush  of  contrition  for  the 
mean  thoughts  she  had  tolerated  that 
morning.  How  was  it  possible  that  she 
could  have  entertained  such  thoughts 
anyway?  Yes,  she  would.  Just  as  Mr. 
Gains  suggested,  she  would  keep  it  a 
secret  and  have  a  splendid  surprise  for 
Dick  when  it  was  all  done,  and  she  could 
tell  him  the  place  was  his.  Oh,  was  it 
really  true,  or  ha^d  she  been  dreaming? 
How  could  such  tremendous  changes 
come  so  suddenly  ?  She  was  really  dazed 
and  almost  staggered  by  the  sudden  re- 
lease of  the  strain  of  disappointments 
and  failures. 

However,  a  few  days'  work  in  carry- 
ing out  her  part  of  the  jjact  enabled  her 
to  readjust  her  understanding  to  the  new 
conditions.  Still  if  Dick  had  not  been 
unusually  preoccupied  himself,  he  might 
have  noticed  an  unwonted  undercurrent 
of  nervousness  these  last  few  days. 

The  Civic  Club  decided  that  while  it 
was  about  it,  it  would  do  things  up  com- 
pletely and  score  a  triple  victory  for 
emancipated  woman.  Not  only  would  it 
elect  the  man  who  sympathized  with  its 
work,  but  it  would  effectually  and  force- 
fully refute  the  claims  of  those  who 
maintain  that  woman's  sufifrage  only 
multiplies  votes,  as  the  women  always 
vote  with  their  husbands,  anyway.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  would  dash  to  pieces  and 
grind  to  powder  the  damning  charge  that 
woman  cannot  keep  a  secret.  Not  a  Civic 
husband  should  know  until  the  fateful 
day,  but  that  his  wife  was  meekly  fol- 
lowing- him  in  the  sacred  path  of  Democ- 
racy. But  just  wait  until  after  the  bal- 
loting, and  then  see !  As  their  enthusiasm 


grew,  the  tenacity  with  wdiich  they 
gripped  their  secret  was  beautiful  to  see. 
C).  Civic  husbands,  woe  to  you,  that  no 
])itying  Providence  grants  you  the  slight- 
est warning  to  prepare  vou  for  vour 
awful  fain' 

There  never  had  been  the  slightest 
doubt  of  Mrs.  lialdwin'j.  ability  to  de- 
li\'er  the  goods,  so  it  was  no  surprise  to 
ihose  on  the  lookout,  when,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  election  day,  the  Civic  la- 
dies, in  groui)s  of  a  half  dozen  or  more, 
presented  themselves  at  the  voting  places, 
hied  hito  the  booths  and  cast  their  forty 
votes  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor.  They  came  late  because  it 
was  hard  to  let  go  of  their  secret  after 
such  an  ardent  attachment,  and  they  de- 
lighted to  prolong  the  last  lingering  hold. 
Besides  the  leaders  thought  it  just  as 
well  not  to  let  their  opponents  know  any 
earlier  than  necessary  of  the  deflection  of 
the  Fourth  ward. 

"Come  back  just  as  soon  as  you  know 
the  result,  for  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
hear.'' 

"Yes  indeed,  T  shall,"  answered  Rich- 
ard Baldwin,  hurrying  out  after  dinner 
to  get  the  election  news. 

Mrs.  Richard  didn't  know  how  in  the 
world  she  could  ever  live  through  the 
time  until  Dick's  return  or  contain  her- 
self then,  long  enough  to  tell  him  intel- 
ligently of  the  wonderful  news.  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  looked 
out  the  windows,  sat  down  and  got  up, 
went  upstairs  and  came  down,  and  did 
everything  that  she  could  imagine  to 
]iass  the  time  and  help  her  calm  herself. 
At  last  she  sat  down  and  picked  up  the 
evening  paper,  attempting  to  read. 

What  was  that  ?  Dick's  stei)s  on  the 
walk  and  so  early  ^^  She  got  up,  but  be- 
fore she  could  reach  the  door,  he  came 
bounding  up  the  steps  and  dashed  into 
the  house. 

"Hurrah !  Hm-rah  !  Oh,  Honey  !'■'  and 
1)efore  she  could  utter  a  word  he  had 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  went  whirl- 
ing around  the  room  in  a  wild  dance. 

"Why,  wh — what  it  is  it,  Dickie,  dear," 
she  panted  when  he  stopped  and  she  got 
breath  enough  to  speak  at  all. 

"Well,  Thurston  is  elected  Governor 
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anrl  I'm  to  have  tliC  vSt.itc  Inspectorship  about  thirty  ballots  that  weren't  properly 

of   Buildings  at  three  tlKnisand   a  year,  scratched." 

Can    von    grasp   that,   Honc\?    A   three  ,,         ,,  ,  ,    •      1     1    ^  1        1  , 
,,        ■     1    1   11       •   1    r              '     i\f    I     I              y\rs.    lialdwni    had    tiUMied    pale    and 
thousand  dollar  job  for  sure.     Wc  hafl  a  ,.     ,     ,      .                   ...           ,  .     ,         , 
,            ,,    <             1  -4:  I  I     1    '.  1    1  1  i-1  (lushed  ernnson  as  she  listened  m  breath- 
close  call.  too.  and  it  1  hadn  t  held  those  ,         .          i   i-.     .      .1  ■          ^1        .          ,   - 
J.  ,,             .    ^,                    .                    ,  less   mcreduhtv  to  this  outburst,  and  in 
fellows  at  the  works  111   line   we  d  have        ^                       -   ^          1  1     .     .  1,      1     1 
,     ,  ^,      o          1          1      T^  •    r                    1  utter  airiazenient,  unable  to  tell  whether 
lost  the  becond  ward.     It  is  tor  mv  work        ,                             1         •      1         i-         ^    1 
,,         ^1    ,   T       ^  ^1        1            T    1-  i'  V  .L  1.  she  were  more  chagrined  or  disgusted  or 
there  that  I  eet  the  plum.     I  didn  t  teli  ,               ,          n          1  •     i->-  1  .  i 
,  •         ,      ,  K  1    f         r       T  hapi:)v,  she  collapsed  111  f)ick  s  arms  and 
vou  anvthing  about  it  before,  tor  1  was              111^     1  ■      t      11 
■...■.         -1^   1             ,1          ,-            •   ^  mumbled  to  his  shoulder: 
afraid    it    might   be   another   disaj^ipomt- 

ment.     After  all  we  would  have  lost  the  "Oh.  Dickie,  how  could  you,  and  not 

Fourth  ward  if  thev  hadn't  thrown  out  tell  me  a  thing  about  it?" 


THROUGH  AN  OPEN  WINDOW 


By  BERTA  KNOWLTON  BROWN 


T 


HK  breath  of  pines  in  the  sunshine 

Is  borne  through  the  autumn  air, 
And  slender  young  birches  in  white 
Stand  tremblingly  over  there. 


Half  fearful  and  yet  rejoicing, 

Thev  bend  a  trifle  to  hear 
Soft  sighs  their  lovers  are  voicing — 

The  evergreens  they  revere. 

The  marshes  are  gorgeously  gay. 

The  tidal  stream  winding  and  bhie, 
And  white  sand  dunes  far  away 

Add  a  finishing  touch  to  the  view. 

Tlie  swamp  maple  blazes  its  story 
Of  beauty  too  great  to  believe ; 

There  are  hints  of  transcendent  glory 
For  him  with  the  heart  to  receive. 

And  the  soul  of  the  seer  is  yearning 
For  something  he  cannot  attain. 

For  something  toward  which  he  is  turning 
With  hands  out-stretched  all  in  vain. 

The  call  of  the  autumn  is  waking 
Thoughts  born  in  the  long  ago. 

And  far  in  the  distance  seems  breaking 
A  vision  he  cannot  vet  know. 


IN  LITERARY  FIELDS 

ARRAXGED   P.V   L.  C.   lU'RD. 


.LIMi  JUSTIN. 

ANE  AUSTIN  stands  for 
nuich  in  the  development 
of  English  fiction  and 
ranks  as  the  supreme  mis- 
tress of  comedy.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  closing  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  rapid 
change  of  literary  taste.  There  was 
room  for  new  kind  of  fiction,  which 
should  be  a  comedy  of  life  and  manners, 
and  within  her  own  limits,  this  writer 
comes  as  near  perfection  as  any  human 
genius  can.  On  her  was  bestowed* 
though  in  humble  form,  the  gift  of  cre- 
ative power. 

SCOTT. 

As  the  writer  of  historical  novels. 
Scott's  superiority  stands  unchallenged. 
While  he  may  occasionally  fail  in  ac- 
curacy, he  never  fails  in  that  higher  kind 
of  truth  which  gives  a  firm  artistic  re- 
ality to  past  history.  In  a  word,  he 
brings  much  more  than  learning,  much 
more  than  patient  investigation  to  his 
task — he  brings  his  entire  personality.  He 
makes  friends  with  all  men  through  his 
books  as  he  did  in  his  life,  by  virtue  of 
his  geniality,  his  shrewd  good  sense,  his 
warm  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  in 
human  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  its 
frailties,  and  the  popularity  which  is 
based  upon  such  qualities  as  these  is  a 
popularity  which  is  likely  to  endure.  He 
wrf)te  according  to  his  nature,  and  being 
by  nature  great,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  he 
has  written  in  a  great  way  and  has  left 
behind  him  a  beloved  and  imperishable 
memory. 

THACKERAY. 
Thackeray  was,  by  the  very 'nature  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  by  temper,  cosmopoli- 
tan. Being  a  man  of  the  world,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  material  for  his  novels 
should  be  drawn  from  a  wide  circle  of 
experience,  and  with  his  compeer. 
Dickens — who  must  be  reckoned  a  co- 
partner— inaugurated  a  new  school  of 
fiction.  Thackeray's  fiction  is  the  inti- 
mate product  of  his  temperament.     This 


is  ntn  ([uite  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
it  expresses  his  philoso])hy  of  life;  what 
is  meant  is  rather  that  Thackeray's  fic- 
tion has  a  personal  element,  in  which  the 
expression  of  his  own  character  counts 
for  more  than  the  expression  of  his  phil- 
osophy. His  great  characteristic  is  his 
assumption  of  his  part  of  the  satirist  and 
censor  of  morals.  The  last  thing  to  be 
said  of  Thackeray,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
thing — it  is  that  he  is  a  great  writer  as 
well  as  a  great  novelist,  which  is  a.  great 
achievement,  since  no  English  novelist 
has  employed  in  telling  his  tale  a  style  of 
such  dignity,  such  purity  and  strength 
and  real  distinction. 

DICKENS. 
If  anv  general  term  can  be  employed 
to  define  the  particular  i)lace  of  Dickens 
in  fiction,  we  may  say  that  he  is  a  demo- 
cratic novelist.  In  a  sense,  scarcely  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  novelist,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  people  and  wrote  for  the  peo- 
ple, since  he  had  a  real  depth  and  inten- 
sity of  popular  sympathy.  Dickens  had. 
moreover,  an  extraordinary  power  of  ob- 
servation, and  this  is  the  cardinal  quality 
of  his  art.  It  is  so  vivacious,  so  sensi- 
tive, so  ceaselessly  active,  that  it  may 
rank  as  the  distinctive  quality.  How 
nuich  he  sees,  and  how  vividly,  is  reveal- 
ed even  in  his  dullest  page  to  a  degree 
that  would  be  remarkable  in  the  pages  of 
man\'  other  writers  who  have  a  claim  to 
Iirilliance.  That  he  is  a  humorist  none 
will  question,  but  his  method  belongs 
rather  to  broad  farce  than  to  humor ; 
and  one  is  not  sure  whether  he  would 
not  be  more  correctly  described  as  a  great 
master  of  farce  than  a  great  humorist — ■ 
the  greatest  lord  of  farce  who  ever  lived. 
It  is,  how'ever,  as  a  great  creative  artist- 
Dickens  takes  his  place  with  the  im- 
mortals ;  and  so  long  as  men  live  not  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  food  of  the  im- 
agination, so  long  as  men  know  how  to 
laugh  at  pure  absurdity,  to  revel  in  the 
jovial  fun  of  high  spirits  and  audacious 
youth,  to  thrill  and  sadden  at  the  trag- 
edies of  life,  to  feel  ]^ity,  tuirth,  and  love, 
so  loug  will  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens  live , 
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Editor.   ____ 


}HERE  are  good  sized  rooms 
in  this  plan,  and  enough 
of  them  to  accommodate 
a  good  sized  family.  The 
house  is  thirty  feet  wide 
and  thirty-eight  feet  long, 
exchisive  of  the  porch.  It  should  be 
built  in  the  timber  sections,  where  car- 
penter work  is  not  too  expensive,  for 
about  $2,400.00,  but  estimates  on  build- 
ing vary  a  great  deal  with  localities.  A 
house  that  costs  $2,000.00  in  one  place 
may  cost  $3,000.00  a  hundred  miles 
awav.  Then  individual  tastes  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  A  hard  wood 
finish  adds  a  great  deal  more  to  the  cost 
of  a  house  than  the  difference  in  price 
between  hard  and  soft  woods,  because 
hard  wood  is  slower  to  work  and  it  re- 


(juires  better  skill  and  consequently  bet- 
ter paid  carpenters. 

Here  we  have  a  good-sized  eight- 
room  house,  the  rooms  are  well  arrang- 
ed and  the  house  itself  when  finished  is 
a  good  looker.  It  has  a  stone  wall  for 
a  foundation,  and  the  wall  is  plastered 
outside  with  water-proof  cement  mortar 
to  keep  the  cellar  dry.  Provision  is 
made  for  heating  with  a  furnace,  and 
many  little  accessories  such  as  catch  ba- 
sin, slop  sink,  cess  pool,  etc.,  are  pro- 
vided to  make  the  house  complete.  The 
joists  at  the  top  of  the  wall  are  filled  in 
with  grouting  to  keep  out  frost,  and  the 
cellar  is  to  have  a  cement  floor.  The 
flues  are  lined  with  fire  clay  and  stone 
caps  are  provided  for  the  chimneys,  slop 
sink,  and  cess  pool,  and  the  cellar  win- 
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dows  are  to  have  stone  sills  and  the  catch 
basin  to  liave  a  manhole  and  iron  lid 
with  a  ring"  in  it.  The  wood  outside 
is  pine,  the  inside  is  pine  and  the  shingles 
are  white  cedar.  The  only  hardwood 
specified  is  a  white  maple  tioor  in  the 
kitchen,  and  this  should  not  be  laid  until 
after  the  plastering  is  finished,  as  it  will 
not  stand  much  dampness.  This  kind 
of  house  is  good  enough  for  anybody, 
and  it  does  not  get  away  with  a  big 
amount  of  money. 

The  front  porch  of  this  house  having 
a  round  corner,  is  a  little  unusual,  but 
when  finished  properly,  it  gives  the 
house  a  very  attractive  appearance  from 
the  road.  The  recess  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  house  seems  to  provide  a 
place  for  an  ornamentation  of  this  kind. 

One  unusual  feature  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  clothes  closets  are  built.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  sloping  roof  in 
the  story  and  a  half  wing  to  make  four 
good   closets   without   interfering    with 


any  of  the  bed-rooms.  Few  houses 
have  closet  room  enough.  In  a  good 
many  places  the  closet  room  is  taken  off 
the  bedrooms.  Sometimes  a  corner  is 
blocked  in  with  a  clothes  cupboard  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  placing  of  the  furniture.  It  is 
a  great  study  to  arrange  floor  plans  to 
provide  for  such  conveniences,  and  to 
have  all  the  rooms  square  and  rightly  ar- 
ranged, and  the  proper  size,  without  hav- 
ing any  badly  shaped  rooms.  It  is  a 
modern  art  to  construct  a  house  that  is 
convenient,  sanitary  and  right  in  every 
way  inside,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
good  appearance  from  without.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  a  lot  of  waste 
room  in  a  house,  which  means  that  all 
such  space  must  be  cleaned  and  kept  in 
order  year  after  year.  It  must  be  heat- 
ed in  the  winter  and  ventilated  at  all 
times  at  considerable  expense,  just  be- 
cause the  architect  failed  to  utilize,  space 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 


A  Gulliver  Giant  Reaching  from 
New  York  City  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Might  be  Securely    ik^. 
Bound    Down   by  the  Shoe-       j- 
strings    Now  in  Use   in   the 
United   States.  /' 

IT  looked  a  little  bit  like  a  put- 
up  job  on  Statistical  Sam, 
the  way  the  members  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet  kept  talking  with 
seeming-  over-assiduity.  But,  fin- 
ally Sam's  chance  came,  and  he 
delivered  himself  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Shoestrings  admit  of  statistics.  The 
standard  shoestring  of  America  is  the 
kind  which  comes  in  pairs,  and  is  mark- 
ed '4-4!'  '4-4'  is  always  'four-quarters.' 
That's  the  way  shoestrings  come,  always 
in  quarters.  '3-4,'  '5-4/  '^^'A  to  '8-4' 
lengths  also  obtain  ;  the  extreme  lengths 
rejoicing  under  the  plural  trade  cogno- 
men, 'whangs !' 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  shoestrings 
sold  in  America  are  4-4's,  usually  of  the 
variety  called  'spirals ;'  on  account  of 
the  spiral  twist  of  wire  on  their  each 
end.  3-4's  are  low-cuts ;  5-4's  and  6-4's 
for  extra  length  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
footwear:  and  above  that,  for  men's 
storm  shoes  and  hunting  boots.  So  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  4-4's  constitute 
a  twin  measuring  unit.  Each  4-4  being 
one  vard  in  length,  the  measuringf  unit 
becomes  six  linear  feet. 

"Two  pairs,  or  12  feet,  of  shoestrings 
a  year  is  what  I  figure  to  be  worn  by 
each  of  the  more  than  75,000,000  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States.  That  would, 
give  more  than  175,000  miles  of  shoe- 
strings :  or  seven  times  around  the  earth. 

"Many  leather  money  bags  are  used 


throughout  this  country  of  ours,  and  us- 
ually a  shoestring  is  used  for  a  draw- 
string after  the  original  drawstring 
wears  out.  Say,  then,  that  one  man  in 
one  hundred  w'ho  is  head  of  a  family 
uses  a  leather  money  bag  with  a  shoe- 
string drawstring,  over  $4,500,000  is 
constantly  passing  in  and  out  of  such 
shoestring  loops. 

"Allowing  a  shoestring  watchchain  to 
one  man  in  every  500  and  with  all  those 
men  living  in  one  city,  the  population 
would  be  over  150,000;  including  their 
families. 

'"If  the  shoestrings  of  the  United 
States  were  connected  up  and  laid  along 
the  mileage  of  railroad  in  this  country 
they  would  fall  just  a  trifle  short  of 
spanning  the  entire  railway  system. 
Come  a  rain,  however,  and  they  would 
stretch  considerably  further." 

"Were  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  suddenly  to  discover  a  sleeping 
Gulliver  giant  in  their  midst,  by  working 
as  Dean  Swift  portrays  the  vigilant  bind- 
ing attack  of  the  Liliputians,  by  using 
knotted  shoestrings  alone  we  could  bind 
down  securely  a  Brobdinaggian  whose 
head  might  rest  in  New  York  City  and 
his  feet  in  Washington,  D.  C." 
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rPH  this  issno  the  "Northern  Monthly"  completes  its  first 
volume.  Its  excuse  for  coming  was  the  call  of  stripi)ed 
mountains  and  complaining  forests,  voiceless,  yet  speaking 
mightily  to  the  eye  in  shrinking  streams  and  sudden  floods. 
The  i)ublic  domain  was  being  despoiled  for  private  gain. 
The  little  thieves  were  imnished,  the  big  ones  given  seats  of 
honor.  There  was  a  well  organized  attem])t  to  disrui)t  the 
Forest  Preserve  by  greedy  lumb.er,  pulj)  and  power  interests  thinly 
veiled  under  a  plea  of  };hilanthropy  and  for  the  jmblic  good.  As  a  mean? 
to  this  end  the  country  was  being  flooded  with  articles  sent  out  as  "News 
from  Albany,"  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Malby-Merritt  amend- 
ment as  a  necessity  in  water  storage  for  the  suppression  of  floods  and 
for  the  industrial  advancement  of  the  river  towns.  It  came  within  the 
province  of  the  "Northern  Monthly"  to  expose  the  unfair  character  of 
these  half-truths,  which  were  sent  out  to  newspapers  of  the  State  and 
found  their  way  into  cohmms  for  a  i)rice,  or  where  it  could  be  made  to 
appear  that  local  good  would  come  by  such  publication,  in  the  contro- 
versy truths  have  been  spoken  where  friends  advised  di])lomacy,  facts 
given  when  ])olicy  suggested  silence,  and  things  called  by  their  })roper 
names  until  the  anonymous  authors  of  the  misleading  articles  uncovered 
in  their  own  defence  and  stood  revealed  as  the  brazen  agents  of  the  lum- 
ber, pulp  and  paper  interests  conniving  to  get  something  for  nothing 
regardless  of  the  i)eople's  vested  rights. 

It  is  believed  that  tlie  "Northern  Monthly"  has  come  to  stay.  A 
steadilv  exi)anding  subscri))tion  list  with  an  increasing  demand  for  sale 
indicate  growing  api)roval.  The  coming  season  calls  for  a  (|uadruple  in- 
crease over  the  number  issued  in  corres])onding  months  of  last  season. 
Changes  in  form  and  make-up  are  contem|)lated  and  lielieved  to  be  for 
the  better  as  voiced  by  critical  advisers. 

The  iiolicy  is  unchanged.  There  will  be  outspoken  criticism  of 
everything  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  same  gen- 
eral course  in  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  uni)ul)lished  stories  and 
traditions  of  the  Great  North  Woods,  and  the  picturing  of  mountains 
and  valleys  as  in  the  past.  To  this  will  be  added  matter  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader  regardless  of  locality  in  shape  of  stories  ])ortraying  life 
and  ideals  that  never  change  except  with  an  upward  trend. 

For  its  continuance  I  solicit  the  support  of  subscribers,  old  and  new, 
for  the  coming  year.  Will  yo",  my  friend,  overlook  shortcomings  and 
stand  with  me  "For  the  good  of  the  Adirondacks!" 

S.   E.   STODDARD. 


CHRIST  CHURCH.  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Christ  Church  is  located  on  Bay  Street,  about  two  minutes  walk  from  Monument  Square.  It  is 
constructed  of  Governeur  marble,  roofed  with  tile,  and  entirely  trimmed  wrth  copper.  The  cellar 
was  dug  m  the  summer  of  1905,  and  the  structure  is  now  complete  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
mtenor  fimsh.  The  cost  of  the  buildmg  and  the  lots  on  which  the  three  buildings  possessed  by  the 
church  are  standing,  will  approach  $185,000.  The  chapel  will  seat  some  700  people,  the  audi- 
torium between  1,000  and  1,200.  In  the  basement  are  located  the  dining  hall,  kitchen  and  nine  bible 
class  rooms,  together  w,th  the  heating  apparatus  for  the  entire  church.  The  rear,  entered  by  the  side 
doors,  .s  given  to  educational  and  social  work,  It  contains  approximately  twenty-five  class  rooms, 
with  a  large  mam  chapel,  and  two  lesser  chapels  on  the  third  floor.  From  the  youngest  child  to  the 
oldest  member,  the  work  is  organized  scientifically  and  is,  we  humbly  believe,  worthy  of  housing  in 
so  perfect  a  superstructure. 

If  the  readers  of  the  Northern  Monthly  who  live  afar  from  Glens  Falls  should  find  themselves 
m  our  beautiful  city,  they  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  Chnst  Church  and  will  be  made  welcome  at 
"'  '"""""8^-  C.  O.  JUDKINS,  Pastor. 
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THE  ETERNAL  QUESTION 


HAT    the    AVater    Storage 

TProl)lein  is  no  new  thing  is 
shown  in  the  article  on 
Adirondack  Forest  Lands 
by  Chirence  L.  Parker, 
fearless  advocate  and  emi- 
nent authority  on  the  sub- 
jeet,  who  gives  a  comprehensive  outline 
story,  from  the  beginning  of  forest  leg- 
islation as  far  back  as  1785  when  pub- 
lic lands  were  sold  at  five  cents  an  acre, 
bringing  the  suljject  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  revealing  the  fact  that  the  best 
minds  in  the  State  government  have 
been  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  pres- 
ervation of  the  Hudson  River,  and  con- 
sequent prosperity  of  the  cities  along 
its  course  depended  upon  the  preserva- 
tion in  their  integrity  of  the  forests 
about  its  headwaters. 

THE  SACRIFICE  UNNECESSARY. 

In  line  with  the  history  of  Forest 
Preservation  is  the  able  paper  read  by 
John  (t.  Agar  before  the  Albany  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce,  March  14th,  in  whicli 
he  pricks  the  bubble  so  persistently  ad- 
vanced l)y  the  ]Malby-]\Ierritt  philan- 
thropists to  the  effect  that  the  opening 
of  the  Forest  Preserve  is  necessary  to 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  storage 
reservoirs.  In  the  article  he  shows  con- 
clusively that  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the   flood   water   of   the    Hudson    comes 


from  the  region  included  in  the  xVdiron- 
dack  State  Park,  and  demonstrates  from 
figures  furnished  by  Chief  Engineer  A. 
B.  Fry,  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  the 
State  canal  that  for  the  supply  of  the 
barge  canal  the  question  of  water  from 
State  land  may  be  entirely  eliminated. 

LOCATING  THE  TROUBLE. 

Supplemental  are  ' '  Notes  on  the  Regu- 
lating of  Floods  at  Albany,"  by  E. 
Kuichling,  consulting  engineer,  whose 
figures  from  records  of  the  discharge  of 
waters  through  the  Hudson  and  INIohawk 
rivers  above  their  junction,  show  that 
more  flood  water  flows  out  from  the 
^lohawk  than  thi'ough  the  larger  Hud- 
son. Records  further  show  that  in  every 
instance  where  there  were  disastrous 
floods  at  x\lbany  it  Avas  when  ice  dams 
had  formed  heloiv  the  city,  and  not  nec- 
essarily when  the  discharge  from  the 
two  rivers  was  greatest.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Kuichling  was  "that 
the  construction  of  additional  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  Adirondack  Forest  Pre- 
serve will  be  of  little  service  in  reducing 
serious  floods  at  Albany,  and  that  if 
such  reservoirs  are  to  become  useful  for 
that  purpose,  they  must  be  placed  at  the 
lower  ends  of  large  drainage  areas,  and, 
therefore,  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Forest    Preserve. ' ' 


THE  ETERNAL  QUESTION. 


RECOMMEND  STATE  OWNERSHIP. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation  is  out  in  advocacy  of 
State  ownership  and  control  of  water 
power  and  advances  substantial  reasons 
for  the  radical  move.  This  is  in  line 
with  measures  advocated  persistently  by 
the  Northern  ]\Ionthly.  Its  July, 
1906,  issue  said:  "The  State  should 
control  absolutely  to  the  rim  the  Hud- 
son River  Basin  in  the  Adirondacks. " 
In  September,  "It  should  be  absolutely 
under  State  management  as  are  the  san- 
itary regulations  and  other  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large."  In  No- 
vember, "The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  but 
it  is  ripe  for  government  ownership  of 
the  water  supply.  The  Hudson  River 
should  be  held  for  the  people  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  no  private  party  or 
corporation  permitted  to  say  how  or 
when  the  w^ater  shall  be  loosed."  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  it  said.  "Storage  reservoirs 
should  be  built,  Init  not  to  be  owned  or 
managed  by  private  parties.  The  State 
should  control  absolutely  the  flow  of  the 
Hudson  River  in  the  interest  of  the  mil- 
lions that  exist  by  and  because  of  its  ex- 
istence." In  February.  "If  the  build- 
ing of  the  Spier  Falls  dam,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  great  lake  in  the  lower  Sacan- 
daga  is  good  business,  why  should  not 
the  State  profit  by  the  lesson  ? ' ' 

State  ownership  and  control  of  the 
water  power  within  its  borders  is  the 
common  sense  solution  of  the  storage 
reservoir  problem. 

LAKE  GEORGE  RANGE  LIGHTS. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Legislature 
providing  for  range  lights  on  Lake 
George  is  worthy,  and  should  become 
a  law.  This  lake  has  dangers  peculiar 
to  itself.  Its  floor  is,  in  physical  fea- 
tures, like  the  surrounding  country,  a 
succession  of  peaks  rising  out  of  irreg- 
ular valleys.  In  some  instances  these 
peaks  appear  above  the  water  as  islands ; 
in  others  they  are  found  at  varying 
depths  below  the  surface  as  reefs  and 
dangerous  shoals  coming  up  unexpect- 
edly from  great  depths  with  nothing  vis- 
ible to  suggest  their  presence.  These 
danger  spots  are  known  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated. 


Every  year  thousands  of  visitors,  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
pass  through  the  lake  on  steamers  guided 
by  men  who,  by  long  experience,  have 
learned  the  main  channels  and  courses. 
Yet,  if  because  of  storm  or  darkness, 
familiar  landmarks  are  obliterated  the 
jiilot  becomes  for  the  time  helpless,  for 
there  is  not  a  single  fixed  light  to  guide 
him  by  night  or  reef -bell  or  buoy  to 
warn  him  away  from  dangerous  rocks. 
Lake  George  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  withholds  needed  aids  to  navi- 
gation from  water  that  cannot  be  enter- 
ed by  vessels  directly  from  the  sea. 

The  State  and  National  Government 
oM'e  it  as  well  to  the  people  who  come, 
that  all  the  safety  devices  and  aids  to 
navigation  commonly  provided  for  coast 
and  inland  waters  which  can  be  entered 
from  the  sea,  be  extended  also  to  the 
Queen  of  American  Lakes  which  has  a 
hundred  times  the  human  traffic  pos- 
sessed by  many  waterways  so  equipped. 

A  FOOL  MEASURE. 

A  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Leg- 
ishiture  to  make  all  lakes  and  ponds  over 
ten  acres  in  extent  public  waters  indi- 
cates that  the  worm  will  turn. 

Tjet  the  good  work  go  on.  The  design- 
ing man  who  has  possessed  himself  of 
a  princely  wood-lot  with  ten  acres  cov- 
ered by  water  should  be.  made  to  feel 
the  rank  injustice  done  to  belated  pedes- 
trians who  need  the  fish.  He  should  be 
compelled  to  let  down  the  bars  at  once 
and  if  his  infamous  water  preserve  be 
hidden  from  the  highway  he  should  open 
a  good  trail  in  and  furnish  boat  and 
worms  for  the  visitor. 

Also  on  the  same  lines  it  would  be 
wise  and  eminently  proper  to  decree  that 
any  bloated  hayseed,  who  by  a  few  years 
of  early-and-late  grubbing  has  corraled 
a  farm,  should  have  every  valley  within 
its  borders  that  was  over  a  hundred  feet 
in  width  thrown  open  as  pasture  land  to 
his  less  favored  neighbors,  with  their 
pigs  and  other  cattle. 

Exclusiveness  must  not  be  carried  to 
extremes,  and  the  arrogant  land  barons 
of  the  Adirondacks  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  class  distinctions  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  this  free  land  of  ours. 


//  nr'HE paramount  need  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  this  state  is  to  make 
2  it  more  largely  responsible  go-vernment.  *  *  *  /  telie've  that  to  fix  the 
responsibility  %>ith  the  Governor,  thus  making  him  directly  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  administration  of  important  departments r  ■will  do  much  to  free  administrative 
offices  from  improper  politiral  control,  and  voill  create  a  povoerful  inctntive  toward  effi- 
cient administration." 

—CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES. 


^<       ^      Ji 


THE  GLENS  FALLS  CLUB  BANQUET. 


fi^  ^*  «^ 


THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  BANQUET  of  the  Glens  Falls  Club,  held  on 
the  5th  of  April,  was  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  as 
it  was  the  occassion  of  a  pronunciamento  of  National  import  regard- 
ing centralization  of  power  in  one  man  who  should  be  the  people's 
choice  for  responsible  head.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Governor  of  the 
State,  Avas  guest  of  honor  while  a  score  of  distinguished  visitors  from  outside  in- 
cluding men  eminent  in  church  and  state  fraternized  regardless  of  political  bias  or 
party  affiliation.  The  Governor  in  response  to  his  theme,  "The  Empire  State," 
after  making  happy  acknowledgement  of  indebtedness  to  Glens  Falls  as  his  place 
of  birth  went  with  characteristic  directness  straight  at  the  question  now  seething 
in  the  legislature,  placing  the  issue  of  divided  responsibility  squarely  before  the 
people  and  demanding  in  unmistakeable  terms  that  the  power  of  appointment  and 
removal  of  heads  of  departments  rest  unquestioned  with  the  Executive,  that  with 
the  responsibility  might  be  had  full  power  to  direct  and  control. 

With  the  President  at  Washington,  and  the  Governor  at  Albany — mighty 
haters  of  shams  and  of  infinite  confidence  each  in  himself — there  is  possibility  that 
equal  rights  may  come  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  that  labor  may  have  justice  without 
depressing  wrong  to  capital.  Even  that  we  may  hope  for  the  defeat  of  the  Malby- 
Merritt  Storage  steal  and  a  halt  called  in  the  destruction  of  the  Adirondack  forests 
are  among  the  possibilities  to  be  devoutly  hoped  for. 


ADIRONDACK  FOREST  LANDS 


CLARENCE  L.  PARKER 


REPENTANCE  is  profit- 
able for  states,  as  well  as 
for  individuals.  New  York 
has  abundant  reason  to  re- 
gret the  hasty  and  extrav- 
agant disposition  of  public 
lands  during  the  early  part  of  her  his- 
tory, and  for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
State  has  been  engaged  in  the  salutary 
labor  of  trying  to  repair,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  mistakes  of  former  generations. 
The  wasteful  destruction  of  our  forests, 
which  has  continued  even  to  our  own 
time,  has  produced  conditions  which 
may  well  make  the  people  wish  that 
Aviser  counsels  had  prevailed  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  our 
history,  or  that  they  had  possessed  more 
accurate  information  concerning  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  State, 
and  the  probable  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests." 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  Charles 
Z.  Lincoln's  "Constitutional  History  of 
New  York."  What  follows  down  to  1905 
is  nearly  all  from  the  same  history,  Avith 
ciuotation  marks  as  therein  appear. 

A  public  land  law  w^as  passed  in  1785. 
Under  this  law  township  tracts,  of  not 
more  than  23,040  acres  each,  were  sold 
at  one  shilling  per  acre ;  and  smaller 
locations,  under  500  acres,  at  four  shil- 
lings per  acre.  The  State  officers  named 
Avere  designated  "Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Office,"  and  the  office  has  been 
continued.  Settlement  of  State  lands 
AA^ere  encouraged  and  land  AA^as  sold  as 
loAv  as  five  cents  per  acre,  throughout 
nearly  all  of  the  Adirondack  region 
Avhieh  the  State  has  recently  determined 
to  restore  as  far  as  practicable  to  its 
original  condition. 


The  movement  to  establish  a  Forest 
Preserve  (1885),  or  an  Adirondack 
Park  (1892),  and  Avhich  Avere  both  in- 
cluded in  a  later  statute,  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin,  and  culminated  in 
the  act  of  1893,  chapter  332.  This  stat- 
ute defined  both  the  Forest  Preserve 
aiicTthe  Adirondack  Park.  The  Park 
was  included  in  the  Preserve,  but  Avas  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

The  Forest  Preserve  project  had  an 
earlier  origin  than  the  act  of  1885. 
]\Iarch  15th,  1872,  Thomas  G.  Alvord 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  an  act  creat- 
ing a  State  Park  Commission  to  "in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  providing 
for  vesting  in  the  State  the  title  to  the 
timbered  regions  lyiug  Avithin  the  Coun- 
ties of  LeAvis,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin, 
St.  Lawrence,  Herkimer  and  Hamilton, 
and  converting  the  same  into  a  public 
park,"  and  to  report  at  the  next  session. 
This  is  thought  to  be  the  pioneer  stat- 
ute on  this  subject  in  New  York. 

On  May  15th,  1873,  the  commission 
presented  an  interesting  report,  and  rec- 
onniiended  that  the  territory  be  set 
apart  as  a  public  park.  The  report 
states  that  a  fcAV  settlements  only  had 
been  formed  in  this  Avild  territory;  that 
many  parts  of  the  region  are  Avholly 
unsuitable  for  agriculture,  for  as  a 
Avhole  the  elevation  is  too  high,  the 
climate  too  cold,  and  the  season  too 
short  for  successful  farming.  This 
large  tract  Avas  only  valuable  because  of 
its  timber,  Avhich  Avas  rapidly  being  cut 
off,  after  which  the  land  reverted  to  the 
State  by  non-payment  of  taxes.  The 
cutting  oft'  of  the  timber  resulted  in  con- 
ditions Avhich  often  produced  extensive 
fires.   Avhieh   the   commissioners   say  re- 
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vealed  "the  slenderness  of  the  soil, 
which,  though  sometimes  several  feet 
in  depth,  is  often  totally  consupied,  even 
down  among'  the  crevices  of  the  great 
boulders,  which,  after  the  fire,  stand 
out  red  and  burnt,  like  the  uncovered 
bones  of  the  world."  Ages  having 
passed  while  this  peculiar  soil — without 
base,  substance,  or  solidity — was  form- 
ing, its  destruction,  resulting  in  the  con- 
dition so  graphically  described  by  the 
commissioners,  means  the  "lapse  of  other 
ages  before  the  slow  growth  and  death 
of  minor  plants  upon  the  naked  rocks 
will  again  afford  sufficient  soil  to  en- 
able the  second  growth  of  timber  to  at- 
tain the  size  and  value  of  that  de- 
stroyed." 

( The  destruction  of  this  mass  of  veg- 
etable formed  soil,  leaf  mould,  moss,  de- 
caying logs,  etc.,  etc.,  by  fire,  is  one  of 
the  main  causes  which  have  in  part  de- 
stroyed nature's  large  and  ample  reser- 
voir for  holding  back  the  waters  from 
snow  and  rain  so  they  may  be  sent  down 
the  brooks,  creeks  and  rivers  in  a  reg- 
ular and  even  way.  Now  men  are  talk- 
ing about  building  dams  and  reservoirs 
in  the  Adirondacks  to  help,  so  they 
think,  and  keep  the  lowlands  from  dam- 
age by  the  floods  which,  year  by  year, 
grow  more  destructive  as  the  forests  are 
cut  off  and  the  soil  burned  up.) 

In  1882  Governor  Cornell,  in  his  an- 
nual message,  set  forth  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  protecting  the  Adiron- 
dack forest.  He  said  it  was  a  question 
of  "serious  import  whether  the  State 
should  any  longer  part  with  its  title  to 
land  in  this  quarter  now  held  or  that 
may  hereafter  revert  by  reason  of  non- 
payment of  taxes. ' ' 

In  1883  Erastus  Brooks  presented  a 
resolution  in  the  Assembly  requesting 
the  committee  on  agriculture  to  examine 
and  report  some  "positive  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  forests  and  trees 


of  the  State  from  destruction."  This 
connnitee  made  a  report  stating  "the 
protection  of  forests  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  flow  of  water  in  the  various 
streams  of  a  country  is  doubtless  the 
most  interesting  and  important  subject 
that  can  come  before  this  or  any  other 
Legislature, ' '  that  ' '  the  subject  had  been 
too  long  neglected,"  and  that  "further 
neglect  would  be  more  serious  crime,  for 
which  there  could  be  no  possible  or  rea- 
sonable excuse." 

The  Legislature  of  1883  did  not  pass 
the  commission  1)111  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  on  agriculture,  but,  in- 
stead, passed  a  law  (chap.  13.)  with- 
drawing from  sale  land  belonging  to  the 
State  in  the  Counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,. 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer, 
Lewis,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence  and  AVar- 
ren. 

A  few  days  after  the  withdrawal  act 
became  a  law  the  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  ascertain  "what  forest 
lands  situated  in  said  counties  and  adja- 
cent to  the  forest  lands  now  owned  by 
the  State  can  be  acquired  by  the  State, 
and  at  what  price."  It  is  thought  this 
was  the  first  suggestion  that  the  State 
purchase  lands  for  the  purpose  of  forest 
preservation,  instead  of  acquiring  them 
under  the  tax  laws. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  formal  action  on  the  subject  of  for- 
est preservation  on  December  6th,  1883, 
by  appointnu^nt  of  a  committee  of  seven 
"with  power  to  invite  the  co-operation 
of  other  associations  and  individuals 
throughout  the  State  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary legislation." 

Governor  Cleveland,  in  his  annual 
message  of  1884,  said,  "It  is  distinctly 
apparent  that  the  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply must  be  protected  against  serious 
diminution,  and  the  fact  needed  no  dem- 
onstration  that   this   could  be   done   by 
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preserving  the  forests."  He  said  the 
present  condition  was  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  forests  had  not  been  cared  for 
in  the  years  past,  "and  because  our  for- 
est laden  lands  have  been  recklessly  dis- 
posed of  at  nominal  prices,  until,  at  this 
late  day,  we  are  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  control  the  State  should  have 
always  maintained  over  that  part  of 
those  lands  which  are  important  to  the 
pi^eservation  of  our  streams  has  been  to 
a  large  extent  surrendered." 

The  Senate  committee  appointed  in 
1883  presented  its  report  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1884.  They  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  "the  State  lands  are 
more  valuable  than  has  been  supposed, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple require  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  forests." 

The  Legislature  took  no  direct  action 
to  carry  out  any  of  these  proposed 
measures  relative  to  the  Forest  Preserve, 
but  authorized  a  new  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject  by  a  new  commis- 
sion composed  of  Professor  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, of  Harvai'd  University;  D.  Willis 
James,  of  New  York;  William  A.  Pou- 
cher,  of  Oswego,  and  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard,  of  Brooklyn.  In  presenting  this 
report  to  the  Legislature  January  23d, 
1885,  Comptroller  Chapin  said  the  for- 
est problem  "in  its  fullness  affects  the 
welfare  of  many  sister  commonwealths 
and  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  in  its  solution  the  Em- 
pire State  should  lead  the  way." 

The  connnission  gave  the  subject  very 
careful  and  extended  consideration.  The 
report  states  "a  wise  economy  in  the 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  certain  re- 
gions of  the  earth's  surface  are  adapted 
by  nature  to  remain  covered  with  for- 
ests, and  any  attempt  to  devote  such 
regions  to  other  purposes  can  only  be 


followed  by  failure  and  disaster.  The 
people  of  New  York  have  not  yet  learned 
the  lesson.  *  *  *  The  sunnner  flow 
of  the  Adirondack  rivers  has  decreased 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,"  many  of  the 
smaller  streams  being  wholly  dry  during 
the  sunnner  months.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Brooklyn  Constitution 
Club  in  the  Spring  of  1885,  stated,  in  re- 
lation to  the  Hudson  River,  that  "the 
mean  flow  of  volume  of  waier  has  yearly 
decreased  until  now  it  is  four  feet  less 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago." 

In  April  the  Brooklyn  Constitution 
Club  adopted  a  recommendation  that  the 
State  acquire,  by  purchase,  land  in  addi- 
tion to  that  already  acquired  by  tax  sales 
sufficient  to  make  in  the  aggregate  2,500,- 
000  acres.  The  result  appears  in  the 
hivvs  of  1885  (chap.  283)  creating  a  For- 
est Preserve.  This  act  provided  that 
"the  lands  now  or  hereafter  constituting 
the  Forest  Preserve  shall  be  forever  kept 
as  wild  forest  lands.  They  shall  not  be 
sold,  nor  shall  they  be  leased  or  taken  by 
any  person  or  corporation,  public  or  pri- 
vate." These  provisions  were  substan- 
tially included  in  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1894. 

The  Forest  Commission  in  its  first  re- 
port (1886)  recommended  that  author- 
ity be  granted  to  lease  portions  of  the 
Preserve  for  specified  and  limited  pur- 
poses. An  amendment  for  that  purpose 
was  introduced  in  1887,  but  not  passed. 
The  suggestion  was  renewed  in  a  special 
report  by  the  commission  in  1888,  but  the 
Legislature  declined  to  authorize  leases 
of  forest  lands. 

Governor  Hill,  in  a  special  message, 
in  1890  said  that  the  Adirondack  re- 
gion had  become  a  great  summer  and 
winter  resort  and  was  "rapidly  becom- 
ing a  nation's  play  ground  and  sani- 
tarium," and  made  several  suggestions 
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for  improving  forest  and  park  condi- 
tions. In  1890  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated .$25,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
in  the  Adirondack  region  at  prices  not  to 
exceed  $1.50  per  acre.  Governor  Hill 
said  it  at  least  was  a  ''slight  step  in  the 
right  direction. ' ' 

The  Forest  Connnission  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  1891  in  com- 
pliance with  the  foregoing  resolution 
and  stated  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
commission  "demonstrates  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  establishment  of  an  Adi- 
rondack Park  is  urged  from  all  sections 
of  the  State  with  a  force  that  cannot  be 
ignored,"  and  "the  people  now  well  un- 
derstand that  we  must  save  our  timber, 
our  water,  our  farms,  and  our  factories, 
as  well  as  the  health  of  our  fast  increas- 
ing population."  The  proposed  park  in 
the  Forest  Preserve  counties  which  in- 
cluded 2,238,000  acres  of  private  land 
would,  it  was  said,  cost  the  State  about 
$7,000,000,  if  purchased  unconditionally, 
but,  if  purchased  with  a  reservation 
permitting  the  owners  to  remove  all  pine, 
spruce,  and  hemlock  of  a  specified  size 
at  any  time  within  fifteen  years,  it  could 
probably  be  bought  for  $3,000,000. 

The  next  Legislature  (1892)  passed  an 
act  establishing  in  the  Forest  Preserve 
counties  a  park  to  be  known  as  the  Adi- 
rondack Park,  to  "be  forever  reserved, 
maintained,  and  cared  for  as  a  ground 
open  to  the  free  use  of  all  the  people 
for  their  health,  or  pleasure,  and  as  for- 
est lands  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
the  State  and  a  future  timber  supply." 

Governor  Flower,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  1893,  said  the  preservation  of  its 
forests,  and  thereby  the  protection  of  its 
water  courses,  had  become  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  State ;  that  the  move- 
ment had  been  heartily  approved  by  the 
people,  and  was  of  vital  importance  to 


the  future  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
requisite  amount  of  land  "should  be 
acquired  at  once  by  right  of  eminent 
domain. ' ' 

In  189-1  the  following  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted:  "The  lands- 
of  the  State  now  owned  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired, constituting  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve as  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  for 
ever  kept  as  wild  forest  lands.  They 
shall  not  be  leased,  sold,  or  exchanged^ 
or  be  taken  by  any  corporation,  public 
or  private ;  nor  shall  the  timber  thereon 
be  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed. ' ' 

Governor  ^Morton,  in  his  first  annual 
message  (1895)  called  attention  to  the 
subject  of  forest  protection  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  "natural  sources  of 
water  supply"  and  observed  that  "pe- 
culiar significance  had  been  given  to 
this  question  in  the  recent  constitutional 
convention,  by  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  keeping  of  the 
forest  reservations  forever  as  wild  for- 
est lands  was  urged  by  important  com- 
mercial interests,  and  was  the  only 
amendment  that  was  adopted  without 
dissent."  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  l)y  the  new  Legislature  of  1896,  and 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  that  year.  The  vote  to 
sustain  it  was  710,505  and  321,486 
against  it— a  majority  of  389,019  to  keep 
the  State  forest  lands  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature. 

In  his  annual  message  of  1897,  Gov- 
ernor Black  said  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  had  been  too  long  neglected. 

Following  Governor  Black's  sugges- 
tion, the  Legislature  of  1897  enacted 
chapter  220,  which  created  a  "Forest 
Preserve  Board"  of  three  members, 
which  board  was  directed  to  acquire  for 
the  State,  by  "purchase  or  otherwise, 
land,  structures,  or  waters,  or  such  por- 
tion  thereof   in  the   territory  embraced 
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in  the  Adirondack  Park, ' '  as  they  might 
deem  advisable  for  the  interests  of  the 
State,  and,  by  a  process  of  condemna- 
tion, to  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the 
State  any  land  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Park.  The  act  appropriated  $600,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  au- 
thorized the  comptroller  to  borrow  $400,- 
000  more  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
policy  of  this  statute  was  continued  by 
several  subsequent  appropriations. 

In  1901  Governor  Odell,  in  his  annual 
message,  said  he  thought  the  two  boards, 
' '  one  charged  with  the  purchase  of  lands, 
and  the  other  with  their  protection," 
might  profitably  be  consolidated.  Fol- 
lowing this  suggestion,  the  Legislature 
of  1901  enacted  chapter  94,  which  dis- 
continued the  Forest  Preserve  Board, 
and  on  March  22d,  1901,  transferred  its 
powers  to  a  new  Forest  Commission,  and 
prohibited  the  purchase  of  forest  lands 
thereafter  without  the  Governor's  con- 
sent. (Query,  why  was  one  man  power 
then  provided?) 

Governor  Odell,  in  his  message  of 
1902,  after  referring  to  the  act  of  1901, 
which,  among  other  things,  vested  in  the 
Governor  substantial  control  of  the  sub- 
.ject  of  purchasing  forest  lands,  said 
he  was  convinced  that  the  ' '  ultimate  pur- 
chase of  the  entire  Preserve  was  of  too 
great  a  magnitude  to  be  hastily  sanc- 
tioned." In  a  general  way  the  Governor 
thought  the  policy  stated  in  the  act  of 
1893  and  continued  in  the  forest  law 
of  1900.  should  be  modified  in  favor  of 
the  lumbermen;  that  it  would  cost  $5,- 
000.000  to  purchase  the  needed  land, 
and.  if  purchased  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, "the  result  would  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  lumber  and  wood-pulp 
industries,  which  are  among  the  most 
valuable  we  have."  (Another  query, 
how  large  and  valuable  are  industries 
which  can  be  bought  for  $5,000,000,  and 


how  to  they  compare  with  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  to  come  from  good  forests 
in  the  Adirondacks,  for  all  our  people  1 ) 
He  then  recommended  a  constitutional 
amendment  permiting  scientific  forestry, 
cutting  of  timber,  and  leasing  of  State 
lands,  and  a  change  in  the  statute  relat- 
ing to  contracts  with  private  owners,  etc. 
In  1903  Governor  Odell  referred  to  the 
subject  again  in  his  annual  message, 
and  said  the  purchase  of  Adirondack 
land  had  been  discontinued  during  the 
last  two  years. 

On  the  9th  of  I\Iarch,  1905,  Governor 
Higgins  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  special 
message  relating  to  the  Forest  Preserve. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment,  authorizing  the  removal  of 
burnt  timber  and  recommended  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  law  against  trespasses 
and  trespassers  on  the  Forest  Preserve. 

The  foregoing  very  brief  sketch  shows 
the  beginning,  development,  condition, 
and  result  of  the  agitation  concerning 
the  restoration  of  the  Adirondack  lands 
to  the  State,  and  their  retention  solely 
for  purposes  of  forest  preservation  and 
water  supply.  Thirty  years  of  discus- 
sion have  produced  important  results, 
and  from  the  39,854  acres  of  forest  lands 
which  the  State  owned  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  its  forest  domain  has  in- 
creased to  1,436,686  acres. 

On  January  1st,  1903,  the  State  had 
acquired  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  as 
follows :  By  purchase,  594,802  acres ; 
by  tax  sales,  740,477  acres,  making  a 
total  of  1,335,279  acres,  and  had  paid 
out  for  the  acquiring  of  these  lands, 
$1,629,195.73.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  comptroller's  office,  at  Albany. 

]\Ir.  Lincoln's  history  brings  this  sub- 
ject down  to  1905,  includes  the  message 
of  Governor  Higgins  of  that  year,  and 
mentions  the  fact  that  no  amendment 
relating  to  the  forest  preserve  was  pro- 
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posed  ill  the  Leiiislature  of  1905.  The 
indicative  fact  remains  that  the  purchase 
of  wild  lands,  in  the  Adirondacks,  was, 
for  some  time,  absolutely  stopped  and 
the  o-enei-al  policy  of  forest  preservation, 
as  clearly  and  strongly  called  for  by  the 
people,  set  at  naught ;  while  the  lumber 
and  wood-pulp  industries  were  as  clear- 
ly encouraged  in  their  policy.  To  these 
depredatory  interests  have  been  added, 
within  the  last  few  years,  those  who 
wish  water  power  in  lumber  and  wood- 
pulp  interests  and  to  generate  electrical 
force  for  manufacturing  power,  trolley 
service,  light,  heat,  etc.  These  "inter- 
ests" are  now  combined,  with  others,  to 
amend  our  State  constitution,  so  that 
the  Legislature  may  have  the  power  to 
pass  acts  which  will  let  these  various 
"interests"  have,  at  public  expense,  for 
their  private  gain,  dams  and  reservoirs 
liuilt  ill  the  Adirondacks. 

Ill  1905  efforts  were  made  by  the 
lumbermen,  mill  owners,  and  water- 
power  seekers  to  get  the  River  Improve- 
ment Commission  to  have  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs built  in  the  Adirondacks.  Sen- 
ator ]\Ialby  and  Assemblyman  ]\Ierritt 
appeared  as  attorneys  for  these  private 
interests.  The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
and  the  Hon.  Edward  B.  Whitney  op- 
posed the  building  and  the  River  Im- 
provement Commission  refused  permis- 
sion. The  lumbermen,  mill  owners,  and 
water-power  seekers,  defeated  in  this 
plan,  then  had  Senator  Malby  and  As- 
semblyman jNIerritt  introduce  into  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  a  few  days 
before     final     adjournment,     in     April, 


1906,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  amend 
Section  7  of  Article  VII.  of  the  consti- 
tution so  it  would  read  as  follows : 

"Section  7.  The  lands  of  the  State 
now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  con- 
stituting the  Forest  Preserve  as  now 
fixed  by  law,  except  such  lands  as  ike 
Lefjislatui-f  slniJl  provide  hy  law  sliall 
neeessarilij  he  used  for  the  storage  of  wa- 
ler  for  puhJie  purposes  and  the  construc- 
llon  of  d'iniis  therefor,  shall  be  forever 
kept  as  wild  forest  lands.  They  shall 
not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or 
taken  by  corporations,  public  or  private, 
nor  shall  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  re- 
moved or  destroyed."  (The  words  put 
in  to  change  and  amend  the  section  are 
])rinted  in  italics.) 

This  proposed  constitational  amend- 
ment, passed  by  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly in  190G,  is  now  up  for  its  second 
approval  by  the  Legislature  of  1907.  If 
approved,  it  will  then  go  to  the  voters, 
at  the  annual  election  November,  1907, 
for  approval  or  rejection.  If  it  passes 
the  present  Legislature  and  a  majority 
of  those  who  vote  on  it  approve  our 
State  constitution  will  be  so  amended 
that  the  Legislature  can  give  the  lum- 
bermen, will  owners  and  water-power 
seekers  such  legislation  as  will  allow 
them  to  destroy  the  beauty,  pleasure, 
and  health-giving  qualities  of  the  Adi- 
rondack JNIountains,  and  cut  off  the 
small  remnant  of  forests  now  left  for  the 
preservation  of  our  sources  of  water 
supply,  and  to  the  great  and  irrepar- 
able loss  which  will  thus  come  to  all  our 
citizens. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Lakk    Placid  —  Bi.(>():\[i:s(;])alk  —  I'aul 
Smiths —  .Mauiins. 

Ill  the  morning-,  retracing  our  course 
of  the  night  before  for  a  few  rods,  ^ve 
turned  toward  the  north,  and  passing' 
through  a  piece  of  woods  nearly  a  mile 
in  extent,  came  out  upon  the  shores  of 
Mirror  Lake. 

Mirror  Lake  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water 
about  one  mile  in  length  by  half  that 
in  width,  and  was  known  as  "Bennett's 
Pond"  until  an  enthusiastic  young  lady 
composed  a  lot  of  poetical  stuff  concern- 
ing it  and  gave  it  its  present  euphonious 
name.  (There!  that  word  has  worried 
me.  I  have  been  trying  for  some  time 
and  am  thankful  that  I  have  disposed 
of  it  at  last  very  nicely.  My  attention 
was  attracted  to  it  at  first  by  noticing 
that  every  one  who  wrote  about  Lake 
George  worked  in  ' '  euphonious ' '  in  some 
w^ay  or  other.  I  have  more  in  reserve 
which  I  intend  to  precipitate  on  the 
reader  at  some  future  time.) 

Nash's,  near  the  north  end  of  Mirror 
Lake,  is  well  known  and  liked  by  sports- 
men; J.  V.  Nash,  the  proprietor,  is  the 
oldest  settler  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Lake  Placid  House,  a  little  be- 
yond Nash's,  usually  spoken  of  as 
"Brewster's,"  is  a  large,  comfortable 
looking  house  with  broad  ]:»iazza  on  two 
sides,  standing-  on  the  ridge  that  sep- 
arates ]\Iirror  Lake  from  Lake  Placid. 

Lake  Placid  is  called  by  some  the  gem 
of  the  Adirondacks,  but  while  it  pos- 
sesses many  attractions,  there  are  proli- 
ably  others  equally  fine.  It  is  about  five 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  measuring 
through  the  islands,  of  which  there  are 
three,  and  which  are  so  large  that  the 
lake  resembles  a  large  river  sweeping" 
around  them  rather  than  a  lake  with 
islands. 

Since  leaving  AA^ilmington  we  had 
passed   south   nearly   half   way   around 


Whiteface  jMountain,  and  now  looked  to 
it  from  the  southwest  to  where  it  seemed 
to  rise  directly  up  out  of  the  lake,  al- 
though in  fact  removed  nearly  two  miles. 
A  small  pond  near  by  attracts  some  at- 
tention, having  the  name  of  "Paradox 
Pond."  It  is  connected  with  Lake 
Placid,  by  its  outlet,  which  is  also  its  in- 
let, being  each  in  turn,  and  through 
which  it  is  said  its  waters  ebb  and  flow 
like  the  ceaseless  motion  of  the  tide. 

After  dinner,  we  succeeded  iii  remov- 
ing Att.  from  the  presence  of  a  fascinat- 
ing divinity  in  calico,  and  started  for 
Saranac  Lake,  then,  as  we  neared  that 
)i]ace  concluded  to  push  on  to  Paul 
Smith's  by  way  of  Bloomingdale.  Bloom- 
ingdale  has  a  very  pretty  name,  a  very 
new  looking  hotel,  a  v6ry  few  houses,  a 
very  good  looking  frame,  which  was 
started  for  a  church,  and  now  stands, 
considerably  darked  by  time,  patiently 
waiting  to  be  roofed  and  clapboarded.  It 
Avas  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  left 
liloomingdale  for  Paul  Smith's,  and  a 
rain  threatening-,  but  Att.  knew  the  way 
perfectly,  because  he  told  us  so,  and  it 
was  only  seven  or  eight  or  nine  or  ten 
miles  there.  We  started,  and  on  the  way, 
tried  an  old  amusement  of  asking  every- 
body we  met  the  distance  to  our  place  of 
destination,  almost  invariably  getting  for 
reply  the  distance  there  from  the  home 
of  the  one  questioned.  Thus  we  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  meet  persons 
who  g-ave  us  the  distance  from  Bloom- 
ingdale. It  was  interesting-  but  hardly 
satisfactory,  especially  when  n  i  g  h  t 
descended  and  the  rain  came  down  on 
our  umbrella-less  heads,  and  trickled 
down  our  necks  and  settled  in  the  seat 
beneath  us. 

"Here's  where  we  turn,"  said  Att., 
wheeling  around  to  the  left.  Then  he 
pulled  up  to  inquire  the  distance  of  a 
man  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  'Bout  six  miles  if  you  turn  round 
and  go  t'other  way,"  said  the  man. 
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Att.  turned  around.  He  knew  the  way, 
of  course — such  a  good  joke !  A  little 
way  further  we  found  that  it  was  four 
miles  to  Smith's;  then  an  individual 
reckoned  it  was  about  seven  miles,  then, 
as  we  failed  to  meet  any  one  to  inquire 
of,  we  had  to  trust  in  Providence.  We 
told  stories  the  rest  of  the  way  while 
the  rain  pattered  down  on  the  leaves 
and  on  the  muddy  road  in  a  contented 
sort  of  manner  and  dripped  from  the 
branches  of  the  tres  and  our  hats  and 
noses,  and  the  horse  got  tired  and 
wanted  to  walk  all  the  way.  and  jokes 
wouldn't  crack  on  account  of  the  damp- 
ness. 

But  we  were  thankful  when  Att.  knew 
all  about  the  way!  He  was  so  comical 
and  full  of  spirits.  He  gave  every  guide- 
post  a  critical  examination,  and  the  last 
one  that  we  came  to— at  the  forks  of  the 
road  which  led  out  into  the  dark  woods— 
he  got  out,  and  hugged  and  kicked  and 
grunted  up  to  the  shingle  on  top,  and  af- 
ter sacrificing  sundry  matches,  Avith  his 
eyes  and  fiivrers  and  great  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  out  that  he  couldn't 
tell  anything  about  it,  so  he  slid  down, 
and  in  a  drizzly,  uncertain  sort  of  way, 
got  in,  and  we  started  again.  Then  we 
recollected  the  line  of  telegraph  poles 
that  ran  along  by  the  road  and  were 
jubilant,  for  we  knew  that  by  following 
it  we  would  bring  up  at  Paul  Smith's. 
So  we  went  by  telegraph  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

"This  road  isn't  much  traveled," 
said  Att.,  as  we  plunged  down  a  hill  into 
what  looked  like  a  tunnel,  through  over- 
hanging trees. 

"Never  mind;  don't  you  see  the  tele- 
graph?" We  stuck  to  that  as  our  last 
drop  out  of  the  harness,  the  wagon  gave 
a  lurch  to  one  side  and  nearly  lost  its 
load,  brought  up  and  went  the  other 
way,  and,  after  jerking  about  like  a  man 
with  two  wooden  legs  trying  to  get  down 
a  pair  of  stairs,  rested  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gully  which  had  been  dug  out  by  some 
freshet,  and  considered  so  bad  that  they 
had  built  a  road  around  rather  than  re- 
pair it.  Luckily  our  tired  beast  had 
taken  the  center.  Att.  was  proud  of 
her— "so  kind  and  gentle."  She  was 
all  of  that,  and  more.  For  a  persevering. 


go-ahead-and-ask-no  -  question     sort     of 
beast,  I  never  saw  her  equal. 

A  little  way  further  we  saw  a  dusky 
strip  of  water  through  a  grove  of  tall 
pines  and  on  the  shore  a  large  house, 
from  which  lights  gleamed  and  wel- 
comed us  onward,  and  soon  we  were 
seated  around  a  crackling  fire,  with  a 
i-oom  full  of  guides,  dogs  and  sportsmen, 
who  smoked  and  told  stories  until  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  then  we  with- 
drew and  went  to  sleep  listening  to  th-^ 
patter  of  the  raindrops  on  the  roof. 

"Paul     Smith's"    is    a    surprise    to 
everybody— an    astonishing    mixture    of 
fish   and    fashion,    pianos   and  puppies, 
Brussels   carpeting   and   cowhide   boots. 
Surrounded  by  a   dense  forest ;   out  of 
the  way  of  all  travel  save  that  which  is 
its  own ;  near  the  best  hunting  and  fish- 
ing  grounds    (for   the   matter   of   that, 
however,  the  hotels  are  all  in  the  very 
best,   if  the   veracious  circulars  can  be 
relied   on)  ;    a   first-class   watering-place 
hotel,   with   all   modern   appliances,    set 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  "  howling  wilder- 
ness."    Around  the  house  the  timid  deer 
roam ;  within,  they  rest.     Without,  the 
noble  buck  crashes  through  the  tangled 
forest;    within,    he    straddles    elegantly 
over  the  billiard  tables  and  talks  horse. 
On  the  lake  theoretical  veterans  cast  all 
manner  of  flies ;  in  the  parlors  the  con- 
tents of  huge  Saratoga  trunks  are  scien- 
tifically played,  and  nets  are  spread  for 
a    different  kind  of  fish.     Poodles  and 
pointers,    hounds,    setters,    dandies    and 
othei's  of  the  species  are  found.     Feath- 
ers and  fishing  rods,  point  lace  and  pint 
bottles    are    variously    mixed.     Embryo 
Nimrods — who  never  knew  a   more  de- 
structive weapon  than  a  yard-stick — are 
seen  hung  all  around  with  revolvers  and 
game-bags    and    cartridge-j)ouches    and 
sporting    guns   that   are    fearfully    and 
wonderfully    made.      Here,    you    nnist 
know,  danger  is  to  be  faced.     Even  the 
ladies  bare  arms,  and  at  such  times  are 
very  dangerous  sportsmen  indeed. 

There  are  two  St.  Regis  lakes— up)icr 
and  lower.  The  upper  lake  is  about  five 
miles  long,  the  water  passing  through 
Spitfire  Pond  to  the  lower  lake,  and  out 
through  the  St.  Regis  River  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.     The  lower  lake  is  about  two 
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miles  long  and  one  in  width.  The  sur- 
rounding' country  is  rather  tame,  lack- 
ing the  high  mountins  which  are  found 
further  south. 

Paul  Smith  came  here  in  1861,  built  a 
small  house  among  the  pines,  and  com- 
menced keeping  sportsmen,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful.  At  present  he 
shows  a  large  three-story  hotel,  with  ac- 
commodations for  over  a  hundred 
guests,  besides  a  large  house  for  the  use 
of  guides,  and  a  fine  set  of  stables  for 
his  own  and  other  horses  that  may  come. 
It  is  thirty-seven  miles  to  "Point  of 
Rocks,"  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Plattsburgh  railroad,  to  which  place, 
during  the  season,  a  daily  line  of  stages 
run.  The  telegraph,  wdiich  is  carried 
into  the  house,  places  its  occupants 
within  talking  distance  of  the  outer 
world,  and  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise 
of  the  proprietor. 

In  appearance  Paul  is  not  the  man  you 
would  pick  out  as  the  one  to  keep  a  pop- 
ular hotel.  Rather  above  medium  height, 
usually  quiet,  not  appearing  to  have 
much  to  say  about  the  house  nor  nuich  to 
do  but  listen  to  stories  and  perform 
other  like  laborious  duties  usually  ex- 
pected of  the  keeper  of  a  summer  hotel. 
But  soniehody  there  must  possess  ex- 
ecutive ability,  for  all  seems  to  go  as 
smoothly  as  clock-work,  and,  gazing  at 
the  quiet  Paul,  the  words  of  the  poet 
came  dreamily  to  me,  where  he  says 
something  about  "the  still  porker  get- 
ting most  of  the  swill." 

The  fond  parents  of  the  gentleman 
alluded  to,  when  he  was  a  youngster, 
bzroke  away  from  the  established  cus- 
tom of  the  rather  extensive  family  to 
which  they  belonged  and  refused  to 
name  their  offspring  John.  Instead 
they  named  him  "Apolus  A.''  Apolus 
is  a  Scripture  name— "Paul  may  plant 
and  Apolus  water,"  etc.  AA^hatever 
curious  bearing  the  name  may  have  had 
is  unknown,  but  he  planted  himself 
where  the  water  would  be  handy  if  he 
should  ever  need  it.  and  from  Apolus 
his  name  was  soon  bobbed  down  to 
"Pol,"  then  to  "Paul"  by  those  who 
were  disgusted  to  find  that  "Pol"  was 
only  a  man;  and  now,  a  letter  directed 
to  "Apolus  A.  Smith"  would  be  very 
liable  to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Of- 


fice by  the  owner  of  the  name  himself. 
At  all  events,  Paul  Smith's  is  a  very 
popular  resort,  and  patronized  exten- 
sively by  a  wealthy  class  of  visitors,  who 
prefer  to  rough  it  in  a  voluptuous  sort 
of  way. 

Although  rather  late  in  the  season 
when  we  were  there,  a  few  kindred 
spirits  still  lingered,  who  Avere  person- 
ally and  intimately  acquainted  with 
everybody  from  the  Shah  and  Yankee 
Sullivan  down  to  the  Heathen  Chinee, 
and  who,  when  night  came,  would  gather 
around  the  stove  in  the  office,  and  to  an 
appreciative  audience  of  dogs,  guides 
and  themselves,  review  the  drama,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  tell  stories  of  fighting 
men  and  ministers,  dogs  and  horses, 
hunting  and  fishing,  interspersed  with 
intensely  interesting  debates  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  plug  and  fine-cut,  and 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  left  auricle  at  that  exciting 
moment  when  the  fly  has  been  cast,  and 
a  gamey  two-ounce  trout  has  struck  and 
hesitates  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking 
to  the  woods  or  the  open  field.  On  this 
nnich  vexed  question  authorities  differ, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  always  be 
a  disputed  point,  as  to  the  physical  de- 
velopment and  temperament  of  the  fish 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A 
fisherman  as  is  a  fisherman  must  be  gov- 
erned by  circumstances— in  fact,  must 
be  a  strategist  of  superior  calibre,  even 
like  unto  that  of  the  most  successful 
fisherman  of  whom  we  have  any  record, 
who,  after  the  fashion  in  those  primitive 
days  before  they  used  flies  as  extensively 
as  at  present,  swallowed  a  whale,  and 
after  a  three  days'  struggle  brought  him 
safe  to  land. 

Sunday  morning  it  rained.  On  ac- 
count of  the  day  the  stories  had  a  sub- 
dued spirit  in  them.  The  principal 
l)usiness  was  to  get  through  with  three 
meals  and  go  to  bed.  Alonday  morning 
it  rained.  Dressed,  ate  breakfast,  list- 
ened to  stories;  ate  dinner,  heard 
stories;  had  supper,  after  Avhich  there 
were  some  stories  told,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  stories,  and  occasionally 
a  story  to  give  zest  to  the  entertainment. 
Then  more  stories,  and  after  another 
story  or  two  we  went  to  bed  with  a  con- 
fused sort  of  an  idea  that  a  swarm  of 
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i-reen  and  red  and  white  and  l)laek  and 
brown  and  yellow  and  "scarlet  ibes" 
and  "green  dragon  tiies."  with  lines 
tied  to  their  heads  and  fish-hooks  to 
their  tails,  sported  playfully  around  our 
heads,  floated  enticingly  near  us,  was 
scientifically  cast  or  tantalizingly  skit- 
tered across  the  water,  tempting  us  to 
"rise;"  but  we  soon  floated  out  into 
deep  water  and  thus  ended  our  last  day 
at  Paul  Smith's. 

We  had  engaged  a  guide  to  go  with  us 
through  the  Saranacs  to  Long  Lake,  but 
when  we  opened  our  eyes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  October  the  ground  was 
white  with  snow,  and  the  trip  had  to  be 
given  up. 

"By  darn!"  said  the  Professoi-,  with 
an  air  of  desperation,  "I  don't  want  to 
be  snowed  in  uj)  here  in  the  woods  all 
winter.  Doesn't  a  stage  leave  here  for 
somewhere?" 

We  found  that  one  would  go  any- 
where for  a  consideration,  so  we  en- 
gaged it  to  take  us  to  :Martin's  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lowei-  Saranac  distant 
about  fourteen  miles  by  road  and  thirty 
by  water— the  route  we  had  intended  to 
take  if  the  M-eather  had  been  suitable. 

How  indescribably  lovely  the  land- 
scape appeared  that  morning  The  great 
flakes  danced  and  whirled  and  floated, 
crossing  back  and  forth  as  if  in  play 
with  each  other  as  they  fluttered  down- 
ward through  the  air,  covering  Qvery 
stone  and  tree  and  shrub,  clinging  to  the 
delicate  tamarac  and  hemlock,  weighing 
down  the  sturdy  spruce  and  pines  until 
their  branches  bowed  down  gracefully 
beneath  the  load,  changing  the  climbing 
vines  into  a  delicate  tracery  of  white, 
the  long,  wavy  gi-asses  and  graceful 
ferns  into  frosted  silver  and  the  sur- 
rounding woods  into  a  grand,  pure 
forest  of  pearl  and  milk-white  glass. 
When  we  reacher  the  open  country  new 
beauties  came  into  sight— the  fields 
stretching  away  in  their  dress  of  white, 
through  which  stone  and  stubble  could 
be  seen,  softening  and  subduing  the 
foreground,  while  fainter  far  away  the 
hills  rose  up  until  lost  in  the  falling 
clouds  of  beautiful  snow. 

Soon  we  became  conscious  that  we  had 
left  the  main  road  and  were  on  one 
which  required  some  little  attention  on 
our  part  to  keep  from  doing  injury  to 


the  interior  of  the  stage.     It  was  a  good 
road- for  a   dyspeptic  or  one  troubled 
with  a   poor  appetite.     The  driver  was 
apparently    in    something    of    a    hurry. 
The  ride  cost  us  six  dollars,  but  we  got 
our   money's   worth.     There   was   much 
vai-iety  to  it.     It  was  a  good  stage,  too, 
and  we,  being  the  only  occupants,  had 
choice    of    position.     We    tried    several. 
We  braced  ourselves  up  in  the  corners. 
We  rattled  around.     We  shot  from  side 
to  side :  made  some  good  runs,  caromed 
on  ^  each    other   and   pocketed   ourselves 
under     the     seats.     We     couldn't     get 
knocked  out,  foi'  the  sides— excepting  a 
look-out  hole— were  buttoned  down  and 
the  roof  was  firm— we  were  satisfied  of 
that,    for   we    tried    it.     Sometimes    the 
professor's   side   would    rise   up    to   get 
over  a  big  stone  and  he  would  start  for 
me.     I  had  striven  with  him  I'epeatedly 
and  remonstrated  against  such  frequent 
and    energetic    calls    and    uncermonious 
visitations,    but   to   no   effect.     Ketribu- 
tion   was   sure   to   follow,   however,    for 
when  his  side  went  down  I  would  sail 
majestically    over    and    light    on    him. 
That  vehicle  meandered  playfully  over 
stones   and   stumps   and   into  holes.     It 
would  jump  over  logs  when  we,  rising- 
like    young    eagles,    would    soar    away 
toward  the  roof.     We  liked  to  soar,  but 
to  alight  was  the  question.     It  would 
go  down  into  deep  holes  and  stop  in  such 
a  decided  sort  of  way  that  we  would  in- 
voluntarily feel  our  heads,  expecting  to 
find  our  back])ones  sticking  up  through 
our  hats.     When  at  last  we  reached  Sar- 
aiuie    Lake    it    was    with    a    feeling    of 
"goneness"  peculiar  to  those  who  have 
been  without  food  for  days  and  days. 

Martin's  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  Point-of-Kocks  as  Paul  Smith's, 
viz. :  thirty-seven  miles,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  regular  gateway  to  the  Saranac 
and  Tupper's  Lake  regions.  AVilliam 
V.  ^lartin  came  here  in  1849  and  built  a 
small  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
sportsmen,  he  being  among  the  very  first 
to  attempt  a  sporting  house  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  house  is  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  at  its  northern  extremity  and 
])rovides  for  about  two  hundred  guests. 
It  is  quite  popular,  although  not  as 
fashionable  as  Paul  Smith's,  in  the  so- 
ciety sense  of  the  word. 
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O  understand,  or  rather  to 
form  a  conception  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  a 
nation  of  Asiatics,  whom 
we  have  been  taught  to 
consider  our  inferiors,  it 
is  indispensable  to  study  their  character- 
istics, at  least  so  far  as  they  can  be 
studied,  because  all  Asiatics  are  secre- 
tive, and  the  Japanese  most  of  all.  I 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
them  for  thirty-seven  years ;  that  is,  I 
have  associated  with  them  more  or  less 
intimately  during  that  period.  If  I  were 
asked  if  I  knew  the  Japanese,  I  should 
reply  in  the  negative.  They  can  no 
longer  surprise  me,  and  I  have  learned 
this:  If  I  desire  to  fathom  the  purpose 
of  a  Japanese,  I  argue  diametrically  op- 
posite to  my  course  of  reasoning  with  a 
fellow  Caucasian,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  result  proves  correct. 

The  language,  rather  melodious  and 
soft  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
vowel  sounds,  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  so 
as  to  understand  and  to  be  understood; 
nevertheless  it  is  .an  exasperating  lan- 
guage. One  of  the  first  words  a  foreign- 
er learns,  because  he  hears  it  so  frequent- 
ly, is  shikataganai  (pron.  shcat-ah-gah- 
nye.)  Literally  translated  it  means:  Let 
there  be  no  but,  but  its  application  is 
subject  to  several  variations,  all  of  which 
are  vexatious.  For  instance:  You  make 
an  engagement  with  a  Japanese  for  a 
certain  hour  on  the  following  day ;  if  you 
are  seasoned,  you  will  forget  it  at  once, 
because  it  is  dollars  to  cents  that  your 
Japanese  friend  will  fail  to  appear;  but 
if  you  are  green  and  appear  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place  to  receive  your 
first  lesson  in  Japanese  characteristics  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  loss  of  temper, 
and  after  waiting  until  satisfied  that  you 
have  been  fooled,  you  will  probably  de- 
termine to  let  that  Japanese  have  a  bit  of 
your  mind  as  soon  as  opportunity  ofifers. 


You  run  against  him  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  days,  and  he  meets  you  smiling 
pleasantly.  You  ask  him  why  he  failed 
to  keep  his  appointment,  and  his  reply  is 
invariably:  Shikataganai.  His  native 
courtesy  permits  you  tQ  translate  the  ex- 
pression as  you  may  fancy  by  "it  does 
not  matter,"  or  "better  luck  next  time." 
You  hear  it  so  frequently  that  you  begin 
to  hate  the  very  sound  of  the  word  and 
you  are  in  danger  of  losing  your  temper 
every  time  you  hear  it.  The  Japanese 
cannot  understand  this.  Shikataganai  is 
a  general  and  complete  apology  for  ev- 
ery sin  of  omission  or  commission,  and 
the  polite  way  to  receive  it  is  to  bow 
and  smile,  and  be  thankful  that  the 
apology  has  been  vouchsafed. 

I  don't  intend  to  write  a  Japanese  vo- 
cabulary, but  words  express  thoughts  and 
if  we  wish  to  get  at  the  character  of  a 
nation,  we  must  study  its  mode  of  think- 
ing. When  a  tourist  comes  to  Japan, 
his  first  care  is  to  engage  a  "boy"  or 
valet,  one  who  understands,  or  thinks  he- 
understands,  English  so  as  to  interpret 
between  his  employer  and  other  natives. 
The  new  servant  smiles  and  grins  and  as 
a  rule  makes  a  very  good  impression  up- 
on his  em.ployer,  an  impression  which,  in 
exceptional  cases,  has  been  known  to  last 
two  whole  days.  It  is  most  generally  de- 
stroyed by  the  too  frequent  application 
of  the  expression  tadaima,  for  the  Japa- 
nese servant,  even  if  he  thinks  that  he 
can  speak  English,  prefers  the  terse  na- 
tive expressions  to  our  circumlocution. 

The  employer  needs  his  servant,  goes 
to  the  door  and  yells  "boy !"  After  repeat- 
ed efiforts  in  crescendo,  a  voice  comes 
from  the  depth  of  the  servant's  regions, 
ta-dai-ma!  which,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  boy,  may  be  translated  by 
such  expressions  as:  Coming!  or:  In  a 
minute !  or :  By-and-bye.  He  may  be 
smoking  his  pipe,  or  perhaps  be  talking 
politics,    or    be    discussing    your      weak 
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shinia,  Sanjo,  Iwakura,  Ito,  Inouye, 
Okunia  and  others  deserve  credit  in  re- 
straining this  aggressive  national  spirit 
until  1894.  But  where  every  individual 
considers  not  himself  and  his  family  ex- 
cept as  a  part  of  the  state ;  where  he  is 
willing  to  doom  himself  and  his  family  to 
death,  and  considers  it  a  privilege  ;  where 
he  is  willing  to  pay  in  taxes,  not  a  tithe 
of  his  income,  but  the  bulk  of  it,  reserv- 
ing only  so  much  as  will  satisfy  his  own 
modest  wants;  such  a  state,  I  say,  if  it 


declares  for  expansion  will  expand,  and 
no  combination  of  states  where  individ- 
ualism reigns  supreme,  will  prevent  it. 

Such  a  nation  is  dangerous  to  the 
world  at  large.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
preaching  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
I  have  been  decried  for  my  pains  by  men 
who  visited  Japan  for  a  few  weeks,  not 
long  enough  to  detect  the  grin  under- 
neath the  smile.  To  the  honest  student 
of  Japan,  that  country's  aims  and  purposes 
were  revealed  during  and  after  the  war 
with  China.  The  superficial  world  dis- 
dained to  believe :  China  was  a  corpse, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weakest  foe.  and  Ja- 
pan had  taken  advantage  of  its  impo- 
tence. 

The  war  with  Russia  undeceived  those 
who  before  had  deprecated  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  a  nation  where  the  inrli- 
vidual  voluntarily  and  gladly  effaces  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  state.  We  have 
now  to  deal  with  actual  conditions.  Eu- 
rope has  nothing  to  fear  from  Japan  un- 
less that  country  should  secure  the  do- 
n:inion  of  China,  which  is  improbable  on 
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account  of  the  national  animosity  be- 
tween them.  Europe  then,  can  at  most 
lose  its  colonies  which  grow  more  and 
more  a  burden.  It  is  different  with  the 
United  States  and  its  relations  to  Japan. 

Our  own  national  expansion  has  been 
westward,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  has  proved  no  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  From  this  it  seems  fated 
that  we  must  come  to  a  clash  with  the 
empire  which  we  compelled  into  leaving 
its  seclusion  and  resuming  its  career  of 
expansion.  Japan's  population  is  in- 
creasing at  an  extraordinary  rate.  In 
1873  the  census,  unusually  accurate,  gave 
the  number  of  Japanese  as  somewhat 
over  thirty-three  millions.  To-day  the 
empire  contains  about  fifty  million  souls, 
not  counting  the  large  number  found  on 
the  east  coast  of  Asia,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  on  our  own  west  coast. 
To  all  intent  and  purpose,  Korea  is  part 
of  Japan  ;  Manchm-ia  will  be  absorbed  as 
soon  as  men  and  means  permit.  Thus  the 
empire  is  gathering  strength,  and  every 
succeeding  struggle  will  add  to  it. 

Fierce  and  determined  as  is  the  spirit 


of  expansion  among  the  Japanese,  there 
is  no  lack  of  strength  to  restrain  it  until 
the  chances  of  success  have  been  careful- 
ly weighed.  When  Russia  announced 
to  Japan  that  it  had  leased  Port  Arthur 
and  territory,  and  thus  gained  for  noth- 
ing that  which  Japan  had  conquered  at 
the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  its 
government  did  not  enter  into  vague 
protests ;  the  reply  was  simply  that  it 
"took  note."  In  other  words.  Japan  re- 
duces its  chances  to  a  minimum :  Success 
must  be  fairly  assured  before  it  is  decided 
to  strike. 

Again,  Japan's  own  territory  is  practi- 
cally immune  from  invasion.  Nature  has 
provided  fortifications  in  the  ocean  whose 
waters  shallow  so  that  none  of  the  huge 
war  monsters  can  draw  near  except  at  a 
few  spots  where  the  most  improved 
works  of  defense  are  able  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  largest  ironclads  and  the  best 
trained  crewS.  What  we  should  do  is  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  to  follow  the 
old  but  still  profound  adage  of  i)reparing 
for  war  in  time  of  peace,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  taken  unaware. 
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Relating  How  William  Wallace  Sought  Adventure  and   Found   It 
By  FRANC  R.  E.  WOODWARD 


[ENEGADE"  and  "profli- 
g;ate"  were  the  terms  used 
by  my  father  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  last  stormy  in- 
terview. These  remarks, 
which  apparently  did  not 
admit  of  any  dispute,  had  closed  the  in- 
cident of  our  acquaintance,  at  his  re- 
quest. The  fact  that  I  was  the  only  son 
of  the  president  of  the  D.  G.  R.  Railway 
corporation  was  no  palliation  in  his  eyes 
for  the  numerous  ofTenses  against  his 
peace  of  mind  of  which  I  had  been  gxiilty. 
and  I  walked  out  of  his  office  determined 
to   establish   an   independent   name. 

So  here  I  was,  in  New  York  City,  all 
ready  to  heed  the  call  of  opportunity,  and 
desperately  anxious  for  one  fleeting  smile 
of  fortune. 

Every  advertisement  under  the  head 
of  "Male  Help  Wanted,"  appearing  in 
ihe  morning  newspapers,  bought  with  my 
lart  nickel,  had  been  carefully  read  and 
digested.  As  a  breakfast,  it  was  the 
cheapest  and  most  unsatisfactory  meal 
imaginable;  while,  as  a  clew  to  a  situa- 
t'on  which  would  bring  in  money,  conse- 
quently something  to  eat,  its  success  was 
not  apparent.  Whether  or  no  I  secured 
breakfast  was  of  no  interest  to  any  living 
person  except  myself.  The  fact  that  I 
had  had  no  supper  the  evening  previous 
was  acutely  accentuated  ;  but  I  could 
think  of  no  solution  to  the  problem.  One 
by  one  m\'  valuables  had  been  sacrificed 
to  meet  similar  contingencies  until  all  T 
possessed  on  earth  were  the  clothes  I 
stood  in  and  an  assortment  of  pawn  tick- 
ets. 

With  a  sigh  I  entered  a  friendly  door 
and  sacrificed  my  vest  at  the  shrine  of 
three  gilt  balls  ;  and.  with  the  half-dollar 
resulting,  I  hastened  to  a  restaurant 
where  quantity  and  not  quality  olYered  in- 
ducements to  my  six  feet  of  hunger.  My 
anticipations  could  have  been  envied  by 
11  millionaire, 


A  crown  prince  at  a  birthday  party 
could  not  have  been  better  pleased  after 
devouring  the  provender  set  before  me ; 
and,  as  my  normally  rampant  self-assur- 
ance returned  with  full  vigor,  I  felt  pre- 
])ared  to  encounter  any  fate.  Among  the 
advertisements  there  was  one  which 
struck  me  as  possessing  possibilities  ;  and, 
as  I  read  it  over  again  after  my  break- 
fast, it  seen-fd  to  appeal  particularly  to 
my  present  condition. 
WANTED — A  young  man,  unincum- 
bered, and  possessing  military  experi- 
ence.    Salarv  satisfactory  to  right  party. 

Inquire    at    No.    Broadway,    at    9 

o'clock. 

Probably  somebody  wanted  a  special 
policeman  or  a  watchman,  but  I  felt  that 
it  was  worth  a  look  into  at  anV  rate. 
Surely  no  one  was  less  incumbered  than 
myself;  and  as  for  military  experience — 
well,  I  had  served  in  the  National  Guard 
of  mv  native  State,  had  been  first  ser- 
geant in  the  crack  battery,  and  worn  the 
stripes  in  the  infantry  organization. 

Thoughtfully  I  took  from  my  pocket  a 
sharpshooter's  bronze  badge,  without  in- 
trinsic value,  else  it  had  been  pawned  in 
place  of  mv  waistcoat,  and  fastened  it 
to  the  lapel  of  my  coat.  Then  I  pursued 
mv  way  down  Sixth  Avenue,  and,  turn- 
ing toward  I'roadway  at  Twenty-third 
Street,  walked  in  the  direction  which 
would  lead  n"c  \n  the  number  given  in 
the  advertisement.  My  clothes  were  of 
exceHent  matcr'al — in  fact,  the  best  that 
tlie  tailor  iii  my  home  town  had  known 
how  to  make  ;  and,  as  I  had  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  shave  the  day  before,  I  felt 
fairlv  presentable.  When  I  reached  the 
buildino-  bearing  the  number  e;iven  in  the 
advertiseircnt.  it  lacked  an  hour  to  nine 
o'clock,  but  1  decided  to  take  time  bv 
the  forelock. 

All  tlie  collections  of  arms  and  weap- 
ons T  had  before  seen  were  as  nothing 
Comi)are(l  to  the  si_;ht  presented  when  I 
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entered  that  store.  That  it  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
war  material  could  readily  be  observed 
without  reading-  the  sign  above  the  door ; 
for  in  the  windows  were  assortments  of 
rifles,  carbines  and  revolvers  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, flanked  by  bristling  arrays  of 
rwords,  cutlasses  and  small  arms  of  all 
kinds,  while  scattered  about  were  ac- 
coutrements for  cavalry  about  were  ac- 
tillerv,  sappers,  miners  and  all  branches 
of  the  service. 

Just  within  the  doorway  were  two  dis- 
mounted Dahlgren  six-pounders,  while  a 
completely  equipped  and  beautifully  pol- 
ished Maxim  gun  stood  in  the  centre  as 
though  protecting  the  doorway  with  its 
menacing  muzzle.  The  wide  counters 
on  either  side  were  piled  with  promiscu- 
ous war  material  of  every  kind,  and  the 
impression  was  created  of  a  graveyard 
of  military  splendor  before  my  eyes. 

A  sad-eyed  boy  was  employed  in  the 
cheerless  occupation  of  knocking  the  rust 
from  an  enormous  siege  gun,  bolstered 
up  on  timbers,  and  in  replv  to  my  inquiry 
told  me  that  the  "boss"  was  not  yet 
down,  but  vouchsafed  no  further  infor- 
mation. I  rather  hoped  that  the  position 
offered  would  not  demand  such  work  as 
the  boy  was  engaged  in;  but  I  didn't 
care  if  it  did,  for  that  matter.  It  was 
with  a  determination  to  improve  the  pos- 
sible advantages  which  my  early  call  had 
given  me  that  I  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the 
big  guns  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
"boss." 

A  tall,  portly  man,  with  a  blushing  red 
nose  and  a  breath  which  almost  knocked 
me  off  the  gun.  entered  the  door.  His 
fishy  eyes  looked  as  though  he  were  sev- 
eral months  behind  in  his  sleep,  and  there 
was  a  bit  of  uncertainty  in  his  excessive- 
ly  military   swagger. 

"I    am    'n    officer    'n'    gen'leman,"    hfe 
said,  with  a  deprecatory  cough,   "and   I 
came  to  answer  your  advertisement." 
He  mistook  me  for  the  manager. 
"Place  is  filled,"  I  replied  brusquely. 
"Could  you  help  'n  officer  'n'  gen'le- 
man to  get  a  breakfast?"  he  inquired  in- 
sinuatingly. 

"Not  a  cent."  I  said  decisively.  "Get 
out  of  here." 


With  all  the  dignity  of  a  great  and 
overwhelming  disappointment  he  un- 
steadily made  his  way  to  the  door. 

Within  five  minutes  there  came  anoth- 
er— this  time  a  sturdy  Irish  lad  with 
square  shoulders,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  an 
unmistakable  cavalry  carriage.  He 
caught  my  eye  as  he  entered  the  door, 
and  promptly  recognized  me  for  what  I 
pretended  to  be. 

"Ye'll  be  th'  ma-an  thot  advertised?" 
he  inquired. 

"Place  is  filled,"  said  I  promptly. 
"Pfwhat  a  long  tail  our  cat's  got!"  he 
said  irrelevantly.  Then,  just  before  pass- 
ing out,  he  turned  and  said,  with  marked 
sarcasm,  "'Tis  always  a  pleasure  to  meet 
a  sociable  gintleman." 

Surely  things  were  coming  my  way, 
and  I  was  all  ready  for  the  next  comer — 
a  tall,  clean-shaven,  blue-eyed  Yankee, 
who  approached  me  with  what  I  took  to 
be  great  assurance. 

"Did  you  come  in  reply  to  the  ad- 
vertisement?" I  asked,  perhaps  without 
any  great  amount  of  politeness. 

"What  if  I  did  ?"  he  queried  sharply._ 
A  quick  intuition  led  me  to  think  him 
the  man  for  whom  I  had  been  waiting,  so 
I  replied,  with  a  laugh — 
"Well,  I  have  filled  it." 
"I  like  your  nerve,"  he  said,  while  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye  belied  the  uncompro- 
mising sternness  in  his  way  of  speaking. 
"Who  the  devil  said  you  had?" 

"I'm  the  only  applicant  now,  I  guess," 
said  I,  with  what  was  intended  for  a 
pleasant  smile,  but  which  I  fear  was 
nothing  more  than  a  sickly  grin.  "Isn't 
a  man  on  the  spot  worth  two  not  in 
sight?" 

"He's  been'  a  settin'  there  an'  chasin' 
every  feller  away  that  come  in,"  said  the 
boy,  relinquishing  his  joyless  task  for  a 
moment  to  give  this  information. 

"Well,  I'm  darned !"  said  the  manager, 
with  an  amused  laugh.  "Come  back  in 
the  office  till  I  have  a  talk  with  you.  Of 
all  the  concentrated  nerve" — 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  were  broke 
in  a  strange  city,  and  wanted  a  job  aw- 
fully bad?"  I  asked,  as  we  walked  to 
the  rear  of  the  store. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  he  was  secret- 
ly enjoying  my  rather  high-handed  meth- 


^ur  men  scrambled  after,  and  there  was  a   brief  struggle. 


od    of    erinimating    competition,    and    I  without  being  too  personal  or  saving  too 

could  see  that  the  battle  was  half  won,  much  about  private   matters.     The   fact 

at  any  rate.  that    I    could    answer    all    his    questions 

Then  I  told  him  something  of  myself,  without'  hesitation  was  a  point  in  my  fa- 
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vor ;  and  my  familiarity  witl^  everything 
military,  from  the  mechanism  of  a  ma- 
chine gun  to  the  process  of  making  rifle 
cartridges,  now  proved  to  be  of  a  value 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  before.  When  I 
indicated  the  sharpshooter's  badge,  which 
I  exploited  rather  ostentatiously,  he  nod- 
ded his  head. 

"The  name  'William  Wallace'  has  al- 
ways been  a  good  one,"  he  said,  "and 
you  strike  me  as  being  the  man  wanted. 
You're  a  little  different  from  the  class  of 
men  who  generally  apply  for  such  work, 
but  the  difference  is  in  your  favor.  I'll 
try  and  fix  it  for  you." 

"But  what  kind  of  a  job  is  it?" 

He  explained  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection among  the  natives  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  and  the  New  York  committee 
of  the  revolutionists  had  requested  him 
to  advertise  for  an  army,  ofificer  who  un- 
derstood the  technical  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  and  use  of  war 
material.  He  had  just  closed  a  deal  for 
several  cases  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
together  with  three  one-pound  rapid-fir- 
ing guns,  the  shipment  to  be  delivered 
on  board  a  Spanish  steamer.  The  com- 
mittee wanted  a  clever  man  to  attend  to 
the  delivery  of  the  munitions  at  some 
place  in  Cuba,  and  then  to  join  the  cam- 
paign. 

"They  expressly  stated  that  they  want- 
ed a  regular  fire-eater ;  a  man  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  and  accustomed 
to  overcoming  obstacles.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  they  wanted  a  man  with  some  back- 
bone to  push  things  a  little.  And.  b\-  the 
way,  he  must  agree  to  work  under  sealed 
orders.  That  is,  he  won't  know  what  he 
is  to  do  until  he  gets  aboard  the  steamer 
and  reads  his  instructions."  concluded 
my  informant. 

"Quite  theatrical,"   said   I. 

"Oh,  they  always  like  a  lot  of  fire- 
works and  display.  General  Torrez  is 
to  come  in  this  morning  and  take  a  look 
at  the  man  I  pick  out  for  them.  Looks 
as  though  the  job  was  marked  'extra 
hazardous.'  " 

After  a  few  minutes  of  thought  I  told 
him  that  I  really  didn't  care  how  hazard- 
ous the  job  was.  I  wanted  it.  and  want- 
ed it  badly. 

"That's  just  what  I  thought  you  would 


sa}'.  Now.  appearances  count  for  a  lot 
with  these  people,  and  I'lJ  give  you  some 
duds  to  put  on  which  will  make  you  look 
like  a  fire-eater  out  of  a  story  book.  Here 
take  these." 

From  his  endless  stores  he  selected  a 
pair  of  riding  boots,  cavalry  trousers,, 
of  light  blue  and  crimson,  which  fitted 
me  to  the  skin,  and  a  hussar  jacket  bril- 
lantly  embroidered.  Amidst  consider- 
able chaffing  I  put  them  on,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  certainly  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. As  I  surveyed  in  the  glass  my 
full  six  feet  of  muscle  and  brawn,  I  did 
not  really  look  so  bad. 

"Lord,  but  it  will  bankrupt  the  com- 
missariat to  feed  you,"  said  my  new 
friend.  "With  that  red  head  of  yours 
and  those  blue  eyes  you  will  never  be 
taken  for  a  Cuban.  If  the  Spaniards 
get  you.  it  will  be  all  up.  Keep  a  stiff 
tipper  lip,  however,  whatever  you  have 
to  do,  do  it  the  best  you  know  how.  You 
are  going  into  a  strange  country,  where 
every  move  will  be  criticised  by  friend 
or  foe.  and,  if  you  make  the  bargain, 
keep  it  to  the  letter." 

Therefore,  when  the  little  black-eyed 
general  finally  came  in,  nervously  twist- 
ing his  long  mustache,  it  was  the  work  of 
but  a  few  minutes  to  clinch  the  deal. 
i\Ir.  Smith  (for  such  I  will  call  my  new 
friend,  for  reasons  of  state)  vouched 
for  me  as  being  just  the  man  they  want- 
ed. The  papers  were  signed  within  the 
hour  at  the  rooms  of  the  Cuban  com- 
mittee, and  I  walked  up  Broadway  with, 
five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  in  my  pock- 
ets— my  advance  pay  for  two  months.  I 
w^as  now  Captain  William  Wallace,  of 
the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba — a  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  My  instructions  were 
to  embark  the  following  day  on  board 
the  steamer  Infanta,  belonging  to  the 
-  Spanish  mail  line,  as  a  second-cabin  pas- 
senger. Ten  native  Cubans,  who  were 
also  booked  for  the  second  cabin,  had 
orders  to  work  under  my  direction.  Sure- 
ly nothing  could  be  more  simple. 

Smith  laughed,  and  said  a  great  deal 
depended  on  the  sealed  instructions. 

"But  then  these  fellows  always  were 
inclined  to  sky  rockets.  If  you  say  you 
will  do  a  thing,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
do   it."   was   his   final   admonition. 
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He  promised  to  send,  witli  the  other 
cases,  a  box  containing  a  cavalry  saddle 
and  accoutrements  for  me,  as  well  as  a 
small  medicine  chest  and  a  compact  mess 
chest.  On  parting,  he  presented  me  with 
a  very  fine  revolver,  together  with  a 
belt  and  ammunition.  My  papers  were 
left  in  his  care,  with  the  greater  part  of 
my  ready  cash,  this  precaution  being 
taken  to  provide  for  the  uncertain  fu- 
ture. 


I  stood  looking  over  the  steamer's 
side  into  the  deptiis  of  the  blue  water 
on  the  evening  of  April  25,  1895.  My 
sealed  orders  had  been  read,  and  I  was 
recovering  from  my  first  astonishment. 

It  was  certainly  piracy — clear,  unadul- 
terated piracy.  The  humor  of  the  thing, 
the  complete  realization  of  what  these 
crazy  fellows  expected,  grew  upon  me 
until  I  leaned  against  the  bulwarks  and 
laughed  aloud. 


You  will  proceed  to 

tranship  the  cases  from  the  steamer  to 
the  schooner  in  waiting,  and  then  go 
on  board  with  the  men  under  your  com- 
mand. Take  charge  of  the  schooner, 
and  land  the  munitions  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  one  mile 
east  of  the  harbor  of  Banes,  delivering 
them  to  General  Antonio  Maceo  or  his 
accredited   representative. 

In  case  of  inclement  weather,  take 
no  action,  but  proceed  to  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, and  there  await  orders. 

Such  were  my  sealed  instructions.  I 
was  to  capture  the  Spanish  steamer  on 
the  high  seas,  assisted  by  my  half-score 
of  black-browed,  heavily  armed  fellow- 
pirates,  and  then  escape  on  board  the 
schooner  with  my  companions  in  crime. 
An  alternative  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  rough  weather,  and  there  was 
no  indication  of  a  storm.  The  sea  was 
as  calm  as  a  maiden's  thoughts  and  as 
smooth  as  glass. 

Well,  T  felt  that  I  was  a  renegade, 
anyhow.  As  for  my  employers,  I  had 
"eaten  their  salt''  and  '*taken  their 
wage."  Never  did  a  young  fellow  with 
good  intentions  find  himself  in  a  worse 
quandary. 

But,  again,   it   was   not  so  bad.     The 


Infanta  was*  a  Spanish  steamer,  sailing 
under  the  Spanish  flag.  Her  captain 
and  crew  were  Spaniards,  and  Cuba  was 
at  war  with  Spain.  My  possible  capture 
might  create  a  nice  point  in  international 
law. 

As  I  paced  the  deck,  just  forward  of 
the  second  cabin,  I  took  counsel  of  a 
black  cigar,  and  thought  it  out.  Al- 
most within  reach  was  the  captain,  pa- 
trolling the  bridge.  Adjoining  the  sec- 
ond cabin  were  the  quarters  of  the 
ship's  officers ;  while  the  crew,  about 
a  dozen  altogether,  bunked  forward  in 
the  forecastle.  I  had  seen  about  half  a 
score  of  first-cabin  passengers,  and 
judged  that  there  was  not  much  to  be 
feared  from   them. 

I  finally  decided  that  the  plan  was 
easy  of  accomplishment  unless  there 
should  be  a  dejay  on  the  part  of  the 
schooner.  She  was  to  signal  us  with 
three  rockets  the  first  night  following 
our  departure  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
our  first  port  of  call.  Our  route  lay 
just  to  the  south  of  Hog  Cayo,  and  the 
schooner  was  to  hover  in  the  vicinity 
until  our  lights  appeared,  some  time 
about  midnight. 

At  the  dinner  table  that  evening  iny 
ten  fellow-pirates  and  myself  formed  the 
greater  company.  I  could  feel  myself 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  during  the  meal, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  composure  which  T  did  not  whol- 
ly feel.  Every  one  of  the  ten  Cubans 
knew  who  I  was,  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  my  picking  them  out.  I  could 
not  help  but  like  the  appearance  they 
presented  for  the  work  in  hand,  and 
their  glances  toward  me  were  full  of 
friendship  and  interest.  They  knew  that 
I  had  read  my  sealed  instructions,  and  of 
course  any  plan  I  adopted  would  nec- 
essarily include  them. 

The  big.  black,  coarse-featured  fellow 
with  the  scar  on  his  cheek  would  be 
Lopez,  my  lieutenant,  under  whose 
charge  the  men  had  been  placed  while 
posing  as  peaceful  planters  vovaging 
homeward.  There  was  a  look  of  grim 
joy  on  his  face  as  his  eyes  met  mine, 
and  his  every  appearance  indicated  that 
he  was  no  amateur  where  deeds  of  viol- 
ence were  concerned.    In  fact,  one  great 
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difficulty  I  had  to  overcome  was  in  get- 
ting rid  of  certain  morbid  ideas  possess- 
ed by  Lopez  in  reference  to  the  cutting  of 
Spanish  throats.  He  clung  tenaciously 
to  them,  and  finally  gave  a  reluctant  ear 
to  my  arguments  only  after  I  had  de- 
clared I  would  put  a  bullet  into  him  if 
he  did  any  work  of  that  kind  except  to 
save  our  own  lives.  Then  he  grunted  a 
regretful  assent. 

Lopez  and  myself  stood  by  the  rail 
and  peered  ahead  into  the  darkness  on 
the  night  set  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  plan.  Together  we  saw,  just  off 
our  starboard  bow,  a  red  streak  soar 
aloft  with  a  graceful  curve,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  still  another. 

"The  schooner  is  on  time,"  said  Lopez. 

A  whispered  word  to  the  men  waiting 
in  the  second  cabin,  and  then  we  swiftly 
sprang  upon  the  bridge.  The  cold  muz- 
zle of  a  revolver  in  the  ear  of  the  aston- 
ished captain  quickly  brought  him  to  a 
realization  of  our  hostile  intentions. 

"I  wish  to  board  the  vessel  which  just 
signaled  us,"  I  said. 

He  made  a  grab  for  his  revolver,  but 
a  tap  on  the  side  of  his  head  with  the 
butt  of  my  pistol  quickly  brought  him 
to  reason.  Disarming  him,  and  putting 
his  revolver  in  my  pocket,  I  proceeded 
to  tie  his  arms  and  feet. 

"You  damn  pirate  Americano!"  he 
sputtered.     "You  will  hang  for  this." 

But  no  one  paid  particular  attention 
to  his  language. 

Lopez  had  captured  the  quartermaster 
and  taken  possession  of  the  wheel-house  ; 
so,  leaving  the  two  prisoners  bound,  we 
rang  the  engine-room  bell  for  a  full  stop, 
and  hastened  to  the  deck.  The  engin- 
eers, firemen,  all  the  members  of  the 
crew,  and  the  passengers,  were  hastily 
rounded  up  and  gathered  in  the  main 
cabin  and  placed  under  guard,  after  be- 
ing searched  for  arms. 

"Give  them  the  signal  that  all  is  well," 
I  said  to  Lopez ;  and  in  an  instant  the 
flaring  light  of  a  couple  of  brilliant  port- 
fires showed  the  people  on  board  the 
schooner  that  our  plans  had  not  miscar- 
ried. 

Gracefully  beating  up  into  the  wind, 
she  was  soon  alongside,  and  her  men 
swarmed  across  the  rail  with  the  agility 


of  cats.  Lines  were  made  fast,  and 
then  came  the  work  of  transferring  the 
cargo  in  which  I  was  interested.  The 
hatches  were  hastily  pried  off,  while  deft 
hands  bent  a  running  sling  to  a  hoisting 
boom  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  cases 
from  the  steamer's  hold  to  the  deck  and 
thence  to  the  schooner.  Beneath  the 
glare  of  half  a  dozen  blazing  port-fires 
and  lanterns  the  rapidly  moving  black 
figures  in  their  grotesque  garb,  the  flash- 
ing of  arms,  the  shouts  of  command,  the 
creaking  of  the  hoisting  blocks,  and 
within  the  cabin  the  huddled,  white- 
faced  passengers,  created  a  scene  which 
I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

Hurriedly  the  work  ,vas  completed, 
and  then  I  ordered  everybody  back  to 
the  schooner.  Some  expostulations  were 
made  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
my  precious  rascals  to  loot  the  captured 
steamer ;  but  I  did  not  stand  on  cere- 
mony. 

"Over  you  go!"  said  I,  not  sparing 
of  sturdy  blows ;  and  there  was  a  good- 
natured  scramble  to  get  out  of  my  way. 
Like  monkeys  they  dropped  to  the 
schooner's  deck,  Lopez  giving  me  a 
pleading  look  as  he  went  over  the  side. 
He  was  disappointed  in  his  throat-cut- 
ting. 

Everything  then  being  cleared  away, 
I  summoned  the  guard  from  the  cabin. 
It  had  taken  scarcely  half  an  hour  to 
complete  the  work. 

The  fresh  night  breeze  caught  our 
sails  directly  we  cast  off,  and  as  we 
swung  about  under  the  towering  stern 
of  the  Infanta  we  were  sped  on  our  way 
by  a  volley  of  Spanish  oaths  and  curses, 
accompanied  by  scattering  revolver 
shots,  all  equally  ineffective.  The  wind 
came  from  our  port  quarter  as  we  shot 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  steamer,  and 
the  north  star  told  me  that  we  were 
going  almost  due  south. 

The  schooner  was  a  trim  little  vessel 
of  about  sixty  tons  burthen.  All  her 
fittings  were  new,  even  to  the  standing 
rigging,  while  her  decks  were  as  white 
as  "the  table  in  the  kitchen  of  a  New 
England  housewife.  Her  tall,  tapering 
masts  carried  clouds  of  canvas,  and  they 
were  at  once  put  to  work  setting  top 
sails  and  all  extra  canvas  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  every  breatli  of  wind.  We  all 
realized  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  be 
caught  by  one  of  the  Spanish  gunboats 
which  infested  the  waters  thereabouts, 
as  we  would  be  given  scant  ceremony. 

Captain  Portuondo,  who  brought  the 
schooner  out,  had  relinquished  the  com- 
mand with  a  sigh.  He  explained  th?t 
he  had  been  aboard  since  the  committee 
bought  her  at  Newport  News  from  a 
New  York  club  man.  She  had  won  more 
than  one  trophy,  and  could  show  as 
clean  a  pair  of  heels  as  any  vessel  under 
canvas. 

It  was  second  nature  to  me  to  recog- 
nize her  good  points,  as  I  had  spent  a 
few  of  the  governor's  dollars  in  learn- 
ing something  about  a  yacht.  The  re- 
linquishment of  the  command  by  Portu- 
ondo was  merely  a  matter  of  form,  as  I 
had  no  wish  to  dispossess  him.  So  his 
relations  with  the  crew  were  left  un- 
changed, and  he  continued  to  act  as  sail- 
ing master. 

Deciding  to  take  all  precautions  pos- 
sible for, our  safety  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack, Jose  was  directed  to  break  open 
the  cases  of  rifles  and  ammunition  for 
the  purpose  of  arming  the  members  of- 
the  crew  and  the  Cubans  who  had  vol- 
unteered for  the  expedition.  With  a  to- 
tal of  sixty-odd  men,  we  could  make  a 
formidable  defense  if  we  came  to  close 
quarters. 

After  getting  out  the  small  arms,  I 
personally  superintended  the  unpacking 
of  the  three  one-pound  pivot  guns,  and 
afifixed  them  with  powerful  screws  to  the 
deck,  placing  one  just  forward  of  the 
foremast,  one  at  the  cabin  companion- 
way,  and  one  just  aft  of  the  wheel.  Cases 
of  ammunition  w^ere  placed  conveniently 
near;  and,  after  putting  the  tarpaulin 
covers  over  the  guns,  I  felt  that  we 
could  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves 
in  case  we  should  meet  with  one  of  the 
predatory  gunboats  which  guarded  the 
Spanish  possessions. 

Then  the  volunteers  were  mustered, 
and  a  gun  crew  was  assigned  to  each 
piece — Lopez  in  charge  of  the  forward 
gun ;  Carlos,  who  had  acted  as  guard  in 
the  cabin,  to  the  one  amidships ;  and  a 
clever  boy  named  Jos  took  the  one  aft. 
Then   I  held  a  class  of  instruction,  and 


showed  all  hands  how  to  work  the  guns, 
seeing  to  it  that  every  man  could  load 
and  fire  with  all  possible  expedition.  The 
'schooner's  regular  crew  was  to  be  left 
free  to  work  the  ship,  while  the  un- 
assigned  volunteers  were  stationed  at  the 
most  favorable  positions  for  doing  what- 
ever work  might  be  required  of  them. 

It  was  no  time  for  sleep.  At  any  mo- 
ment we  might  run  into  sight  of  a  Span- 
ish gunboat,  which  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  steam  power,  to  say  nothing 
of  heavy  guns  aboard,  and  we  realized 
that  a  shot  from  one  of  these  would  in 
all  likelihood  send  us  to  the  bottom.  I 
paced  the  deck,  not  without  anxiety, 
while  many  sharp  eyes  kept  a  careful 
lookout. 

The  men  were  scattered  about  the 
deck,  conversing  in  low  tones,  while  they 
smoked  their  cigarros.  No  bells  were 
struck  to  tell  the  passing  of  the  hours, 
and  all  lights  were  out.  In  this  way  we 
sailed  until  daybreak,  when  suddenly, 
from  the  man  stationed  in  the  fore-rig- 
ging, came  a  crv  of— 
"Sail,  ho!"' 

"Whereaway?"  called  Portuondo,  who 
had  been  searching  the  horizon  with  his 
glasses. 

"Dead  ahead,"  came  the  reply,  and  I 
si)rang  into  the  rigging. 

We  could  make  out  the  dim  shape  of 
a  vessel  about  two  miles  ahead,  and  lay- 
ing directly  in  our  course. 

Tke  schooner  was  brought  up  into  the 
wind,  and  every  man  took  his  station. 
We  hoped  that  she  might  not  see  the 
schooner ;  but  a  few  moments  told  us 
that  our  wish  was  in  vain,  for  she 
headed  directly  toward  us,  and  approach- 
ed rapidly.  We  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  she  was  one  of  the  dread- 
ed gunboats  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

I  realized  that  the  best  thing  for  us 
to  do  would  be  to  get  the  schooner  un- 
der way,  so  that  we  could  maneuver  our 
vessel.  It  would  be  folly  to  run  away 
because  sails  are  no  match  for  steam 
power.  We  were  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  coast  of  Cuba,  almost  within  sight 
of  our  goal ;  and  if  we  sailed  away  we 
would  not  only  run  the  risk  of  getting 
caught  and  sunk,  but  we  would  be  un- 
al)]e  to  shake  ofl:'  the  cunboat  in  order  to 
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land  our  cargo.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  give  battle,  and  trust  to  the 
chances. 

As  our  little  vessel  came  about,  the 
gray  of  the  morning  was  illuminated  for 
a  brief  instant  by  a  flash  from  the  side 
of  the  steamer,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
the  shot.  The  ball  came  ricochetting 
over  the  waves  to  within  pistol-shot  of 
us. 

Captain  Portuondo  understood  his 
business.  That  I  could  see  as  he  ran  to 
the  wheel,  and,  thrusting  the  helmsman 
to  one  side,  brought  the  schooner  into 
position.  She  came  up  beautifully  with 
the  wind  on  her  quarter,  and  headed 
directly  for  the  enemy.  The  gun  crews 
had  already  taken  oiT  the  tarpaulins,  and 
each  piece  was  properly  loaded  and  ready 
for  immediate  action.  The  men  sprang 
to  their  positions  like  veterans,  and  ^11 
seemed  eager  for  a  brush  with  the  Span- 
iards. 

Lopez  stood  ready  at  the  forward  gun, 
impatient  to  get  a  shot ;  but  the  bellying 
canvas  of  the  jib  was  in  his  way.  The 
steamer  tossed  another  shot  or  two  at 
us  without  hitting.  Then  there  was  a 
crackling  and  splintering  of  wood,  and 
a  ripping  of  canvas,  as  the  main-topmast 
was  struck  by  a  solid  shot,  and  about  ten 
feet  of  the  stick  hung  by  a  mess  of  tan- 
gled rigging. 

Qp  the  shrouds  ran  the  men,  nimble 
as  monkeys,  and  with  knife  and  hatchet 
cut  away  the  wreckage.  The  main-top- 
sail had  to  be  taken  in  ;  but  this  was  ac- 
complished in  practicallv  no  time  at  all. 
All  this  time  we  could  hear  the  balls 
from  the  small  arms  whistling  and  hum- 
ming about  our  ears,  and  the  schooner 
was  hit  several  times  by  the  larger  guns 
of  the  enemy,  although  without  great 
damage.  One  of  our  men  threw  up  his 
hands,  and  fell  to  the'  deck  ;  another  spun 
around,  and  with  a  gasping  cry  slid  for- 
ward on  his  face ;  and  a  round  shot  tore 
a  huge  hole  in  the  jib  over  my  head. 

"Now  give  it  to  her,  Lopez !"  I  cried, 
as  the  bows  of  our  little  vessel  swung  oflf 
until  we  could  see  the  menacing  black 
nose  of  the  steamer  not  more  than  two 
cable  lengths  ahead  of  us. 

In  grim  silence  he  trained  the  muzzle 
with  his  eve  to  the  sights  until  he  had 


recured  the  proper  aim.  It  was  deftly 
done,  and  took  but  an  instant,  and  then 
she  spat  forth  pound  after  pound  of  de- 
struction. In  the  mean  time  the  reserves 
lay  on  the  deck  behind  the  bulwarks, 
and  coolly  picked  off  the  men  at  the  ene- 
my's guns. 

Shot  after  shot  hulled  us,  but  we  were 
too  close  for  the  enemy  to  do  any  more 
damage  to  our  rigging.  The  bullets 
from  rifle  and  revolver  hurtled  through 
the  air  over  our  heads,  and  somehow  or 
other  I  found  time  to  think  of  the  occa- 
sions v^dlen  I  participated  in  the  capture 
of  a  band  of  train  robbers  in  Montana. 
Rut  those  chaps  shot  better  than  the 
Spaniards. 

Portuondo  had  held  the  schooner's 
course  straight  ahead,  so  that  all  the 
damage  we  received  was  in  our  bows, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  raking  shots 
which  had  crashed  through  the  wood- 
work and  splintered  one  of  the  quarter 
boats.  It  was  impossible  to  say  just 
•what  damage  the  enemy  had  received, 
as  there  was  no  cessation  in  his  fire.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  be  getting  hotter  and 
hotter.  Portuondo  stood  calmly  at  the 
wheel,  his  hat  shot  from  his  head,  and 
the  blood  trickling  from  his  wrist,  where 
a  spent  ball  had  struck  him.  The  in- 
evitable cigarette  was  held  jauntly  be- 
tween his  teeth;  and  as  his  eye  scanned 
the  deck,  and  glanced  aloft,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  attitude  to  indicate  our 
desperate  plight. 

"Carramba,  Senor  Capitan,  it  is  el  in- 
ferno,"  he   said   blithely. 

Lopez  had  been  working  the  forward 
gun  for  all  that  was  in  steel  and  brass ; 
but  his  markmanship  was  not  of  the 
best. 

"Give  her  to  me  a  minute,  Lopez,"  I 
exclaimed,  throwing  off  my  coat,  and 
springing  to  his  side. 

Glancing  along  the  polished  barrel,  I 
trained  the  sights  until  I  brought  out  the 
steamer's  wheel  as  she  came  up  rising 
on  the  slight  swell  of  the  waves. 

The  first  shot  was  low,  and  made  a 
jagged  hole  in  the  iron  plate  of  her  side 
but  with  the  next  shot  there  was  a  flying 
of  splinters,  and  both  men  at  the  steer- 
ing gear  went  down. 
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The  steamer  swung  slowly  about  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  yells  of  ex- 
citement came  from  her  decks. 

"Bueno,  capitan!"  cried  Portuondo, 
"you  have  smashed  her  wheel,  and  sent 
two  Spaniards  to  hell!" 

Then  I  ran  forward,  and  grabbed  up 
a  naked  machette  which  a  wounded  Cu- 
ban had  dropped. 

"Boarders  away!''  I  shouted,  and  the 
reserves  swarmed  at  my  back.  Up  we 
dashed,  our  men  firing  into  the  huddled 
crew  of  the  Spaniard,  until  Portuondo 
swung  our  bow  on  the  enemy's  quarter. 
With  a  leap  I  reached  the  steamer's  deck 
just  in  time  to  strike  down  a  bewhiskered 
Spaniard  who  strove  to  fire  his  Mauser 
rifle  in  my  face.  Our  men  scrambled 
after,  and  there  was  a  brief  struggle. 

The  leader  of  the  Spaniards  stood  just 
forward  of  the  deck-house,  and  had  al- 
ready cut  down  two  of  our  men. 

"Surrender!"  I  cried.  "Throw  down 
your  sword !" 

"Never!"  he  replied,  with  a  vicious 
lunge  at  me. 

I  barely  succeeded  in  guarding  off  the 
blow,  and  for  a  moment  the  steel  sung 
and  whistled  merrily  as  each  strove  for 
the    mastery. 

Back  and  forth  across  the  deck  we 
fought,  my  foot  slipping  in  pools  of 
blood,  while  his  footing  was  no  more 
certain  than  mine.  I  realized  that  he 
was  my  master  with  the  sword ;  but,  re- 
solving to  take  my  chances,  I  crowded 
him   hard.      Suddenlv   his   foot   struck  a 


coil  of  rope  as  he  stepped  back  after  de- 
livering a  thrust,  and  he  fell  to  his 
knees. 

Pushing  up  his  guard  with  my  heavy 
machette  I  sprang  in  and  grasped  him 
by  the  throat. 

"Maldito!"  he  gasped,  "you  need  not 
choke  the  life  out  of  a  man!" 

Seizing  his  sword  arm  by  the  wrist,  I 
held  him  so  that  he  was  unable  to  move 
a  muscle. 

"T  surrender,"  he  said  sullenly. 

And  then  what  a  shout  went  up  from 
three  score  of  throats!  We  had  won 
the  victory. 

^      ^      '^ 

The  details  of  cleaning  up  after  a  bat- 
tle on  board  ship  are  not  pleasant.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  when  the  full  light  of 
morning  shimmered  on  the  port-side 
brasses  we  crept  slowly  into  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  one  mile  east  of  the  port  of 
Banes,  followed  by  the  battered  and 
badlv  steering  gunboat  with  a  prize  crew 
aboard.  Excited  men  ran  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  heard  the  tale 
of  our  sea  fight,  as  the  eager  volunteers 
related  their  adventures  to  less  fortunate 
comrades  on  shore.  Willing  hands  towed 
the  vessels  up  stream  until  we  were  se- 
cure from  observation  from  the  sea;  and- 
as  I  stepped  ashore  for  the  first  time  on 
Cuban  soil,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  glad 
that  I  had  come. 

"Captain  Wallace,  I  am  pleased  to 
meet  you."  said  a  tall,  powerfully  built 
and  very  dark  man.  "I  am  Antonio 
Maceo." 


RUDE   PAPA 

"What's  that  you  have  on,"  asked 
papa  with  a  frown,  and  the  daughter  re- 
plied, "  'Tis  my  coming-out  gown." 
Then  he  studied  her  closely  and  added, 
"My  dear,  it  won't  do  to  come  any  far- 
ther, I  fear." 
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By  PERCY  T.  CARNES 


|OU.        Andrew        Jackson ! 
Whar  is  you,  sah?" 

"Heah   I   is,   Aunt   Syl- . 
vy."  ^ 

"You  bettah  come  heah 
to  me  dis  minnit!" 
"Yessum,  I'se  comin'  right  now."' 
"Whut  I  done  tole  you  'bout  yo'  pokey 
vy-ays,  you  black  rascal  ?  Now  you  shuf- 
fle double  quick  down  to  de  sto'  an'  git 
dat  sugah  I  done  tole  you  to  git.  Don' 
you  let  de  grass  grow  under  dat  bosses 
feets  needer,  does  you  heah  ?" 

"Yessum  ;  I'se  done  stahted  to  de  sto' 
right  now.     I  has  sho!" 

The  foregoing  dialogue  was  overheard 
by  a  friend  and  myself  one  morning  in 
April,  as  we  were  driving  along  the 
Murfreesboro  Pike.  or.  to  be  more  exact, 
as  we  were  stopped  on  the  pike.  We  had 
been  driving  leisurely  until  our  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  an- 
tics of  a  negro  boy  and  a  beautiful  sor- 
rel filly.  They  were  in  the  large  barn 
lot  of  the  Poteet  farm. 

Unconscious  of  our  presence,  the  agile 
boy  was  putting  the  no  less  agile  colt 
through  a  series  of  performances  that 
would  have  caused  an  average  circus 
horse,  could  he  have  witnessed  it,  to  turn 
green    with    envy. 

But  Aunt  Sylvia's  sharp  orders  put  an 
uistant  stop  to  the  interesting  perform- 
ance ;  so  we  resumed  our  leisurely  drive. 

My  friend  and  I  were  erstwhile  col- 
lege chums  and  classmates.  After  a  sep- 
aration of  ten  years,  during  which  time 
T  had  married  and  settled  on  a  small 
farm  in  the  beautiful  blue-grass  country 
near  Murfreesboro — he  had  returned 
from  an  active  and  highly  remunerative 
cow-boy  career  in  the  great  West,  to  re- 
new old  comradeship  and  spend  a  month 
with  me  in  my  delightful  little  home. 

The  nerformance  we  had  just  witness- 
ed very  naturally  turned  our  conversa- 
tion to  horses.  He  was  relating  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  experience  of 
a  "tenderfoot"  with  a  broncho,  when  a 


clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  hard  road  be- 
hind us  caused  him  to  look  back. 

"My  faith,  George,  look  yonder!" 

I  looked  back.  Scampering  along  over 
the  pike  at  a  fearfully  rapid  gait  was  the 
sorrel  filly.  Standing  erect  on  her  broad 
back  and  holding  the  bridle  rein  with 
his  teetb,  while  his  arms  were  extended 
outward  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders, 
was  Andrew  Jackson  Poteet. 

They  flew  past  us  like  the  wind.  But 
at  my  friend's  call  to  "stop,"  the  bov 
said  or  did  something  that  brought  the 
rapidly-moving  filly  to  an  instant  stand- 
still. He  went  over  her  head,  turning 
two  somersaults  and  alighting  on  his 
feet. 

"Whose  mare  is  that,  boy?"  asked  my 
friend  of  the  grinning  negro. 

"Who?  Beauty  Spot?  She's  Miss  Lil- 
lie's  fillv.  sah." 

"Well,   who  is   Miss  Ullie]'" 

"Doan'  you  know  Miss  LilHc,  sah? 
vShe's  Miss  Lily  o'  de  Valley.  Yassah, 
dat  who  she  is,  de  Lilv  o'  de  Valley." 

"Well,  Andrew  Jackson — that's  your 
name,  I  believe?" 

"Yessah,   boss,    dat's   hit." 

"Does  your  Lilv  of  the  Valley  want 
to  sell  that  mare?" 

"Who?  Beauty  Spot?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  only  mare  in  sight, 
isn't  it?-*'' 

"Look  heah,  boss!  Ef  vou  doan'  wan' 
ter  insult  Miss  Lillie  an'  Beauty  Spot, 
too.  (loan'  vou  try  to  buy  her!" 

With  this  wise  advice,  the  negro 
bounded  to  the  animal's  back  and  they 
were  gone. 

We  watched,  with  increasing  interest, 
the  rapid  and  graceful  movements  of  the 
filly;  her  long,  wavv  tail  arching  beau- 
tifully, her  nimble  feet  beating  in  per- 
fect rhythm  on  the  hard,  smooth  road. 

"I  want  that  mare !''  declared  my 
friend.  "My  f-^ith!  but  wouldn't  she 
shine  among  the  knotty  bronchos  of  the 
plains !" 

"It  is  hardlv  probable  that  Miss  Po- 
teet would  sell  her  at  any  price,"  I  re- 
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plied.  "However,  we  will  stop  at  the 
Poteet  farm  on  our  return  and  you  can 
try  vour  luck  at  driving  a  bargain  with 
the  ''Lily  of  the  Valley.'  " 

When  we  arrived  at  the  store,  whither 
we  had  started  on  a  business  errand,  the 
negro  boy  was  preparing 'to  leave,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  sugar  for  which  he 
had  been  sent. 

"Hold  on  Andy!''  called  a  lounger. 
"What's  that  in  your  pockets?" 

"I  ain't  got  none  o'  Mistah  Wiley's 
aigs!"  drawled  the  negro  in(li;^"nantly. 

At  this  unconscious  self-incrimination, 
we  all  laughed  and  the  merchant  walked 
up  to  the  frightened  boy.  "No,  And> , 
of  course  you  haven't  stolen  eggs,"  he 
said,  as  he  shoved  him  against  the  coun- 
ter. "Now  run  your  hands  into  your 
pockets  and  prove  to  the  gentlemen  that 
you  are  a  truthful,  honest  negro." 

The  boy  tremblingly  put  his  hands  to 
his  pockets,  without,  however,  feeling 
to  their  cavernous  depths.  The  merchant 
quickly  caught  him  by  the  elbows  and 
shoved  his  hands  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pockets.  The  boy  drew  them  out — 
dripping  with  a  mass  of  shell  and  yolk. 
The  eggs  had  been  broken  when  he  was 
pushed   against  the   counter. 

"Now,  you  black  pilferer !  What  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?"  sternly  ex- 
claimed the  merchant. 

"O  Lawdy,  Mistah  Wiley!  please,  sah, 
doan'  sen'  me  to  jail !"  wailed  Andrew 
Jackson.  "P-p-please  sah,  ef  you  won't 
sen'  me  to  jail,  I-I-I'll  tell  Aunt  Sylvy  an' 
she'll  beat  all  de  hide  off'en  me!  Yessah, 
ril  tell  her  sho'  an'  she'll  neahlv  kill 
me!" 

"Is  the  negro  a  professional  thief?" 
inquired  my  friend  of  a  bystander  near 
the  door. 

"No,  I  ain't  never  knowed  him  to  steal 
nothin'  but  aigs,"  was  the  reply.  "He 
is  a  good  nigger  only  he  will  steal  aigs 
to  feed  to  that  filly  he's  ridin'.  He  has 
taught  her  to  eat  aigs  an'  she'll  do  most 
anything  he  wants  her  to,  to  git  'em." 

"Here,  merchant,  I'll  pay  for  the 
eggs."  said  my  friend,  as  he  tossed  a  dol- 
lar to  Wiley.  Then  turning  to  the  boy, 
who  was  drying  his  eyes  on  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  wiping  egg  off  his  pants,  he 
said:     "Now,  Andrew  Jackson,  vou  can 


mount  your  Beauty.  Spot  and  scamper 
home  with  that  sugar."  The  negro,  grin- 
ning his  appreciation  of  the  generous  act 
that  would  save  him  both  from  the  jail 
and  Aunt'  Sylva's  chastisement,  niounted 
the  filly  and  sped  off  down  the  pike. 

After  my  friend  had  received  his 
change  and  I  had  attended  to  my  busi- 
ness errand,  we  drove  back  to  the  Poteet 
homestead.  I  had  had  but  few  business 
transactions  with  Mr.  Poteet,  but  I  had 
come  to  know  the  family  quite  well  by 
being  a  member  of  the  same  church  with 
them.  I  had  often  seen  Beauty  Spot  rid- 
den to  church  by  Miss  Poteet  and  knew 
that  they  were  very  fond  of  each  other. 

In  response  to  my  knock,  the  young 
lady  herself  came  to  the  door,  and  very 
graciously  invited  us  to  enter.  After  in- 
troductions, we  conversed  on  various 
subjects,  but  Beauty  Spot  was  not  men- 
tioned. I  was  determined  that  friend 
Minor  should  introduce  the  subject  him- 
self. But  to  my  great  surprise,  he  only 
asked  her  to  favor  us  with  a  selection  or 
two  on  the  piano,  explaining  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  request,  that  the  only 
"music"  he  had  heard  in  years  was  the 
yeli)ing  of  the  coyotes  and  the  less  musi- 
cal attempts  at  singing  by  the  cow-boys 
on  his  ranch. 

The  young  lady  readily  complied  with 
the  request.  She  sang  beautifully.  Her 
rendition  of  the  most  difficult  instrumen- 
tal selections  was  no  less  perfect  and 
pleasing  than  her  singing.  Minor, 
though  a  college  graduate  and  a  member 
of  one  of  the  musical  clubs  during  our 
college  days,  literally  drank  in  the  music 
with  as  much  wonder  and  eagerness  as 
a  country  boy  exhibits  when  viewing,  for 
the  first  time,  the  sights  of  a  great  city. 

When  we  arose  to  go,  he  awkwardly 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  de- 
lightful entertainment,  but  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  object  of  our  call.  I  was 
nonplussed,  but  said  nothing  until  we 
had  driven   some  distance. 

"Well,  old  man,  have  you  changed 
your  mind  about  the  filly,  or  did  you  for- 
get vour  mission  ?" 

"No,  I  still  want  the  filly  and  I  did 
not  forget  to  say  so.  But  I — say!"  he 
exclaimed,  "what  do  vou  know  about 
this  'Lily  of  the  Valley?'  " 
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"Why,  I  know  that  she  is  a  most  high- 
ly respected,  cultured,  and  ambitious 
country  lass ;  vivacious,  and  rather  in- 
clined to  be  imperious  at  times ;  religious 
without  melancholy  or  hypocrisy ;  church 
organist  and  Sunday  school  teacher ;  a 
lover  of  children  and  horses ;  a  good 
cook  and  housekeeper  when  necessity 
or  propensitv  calls  her  to  these  womanly 
accomplishments,  and — she  is  not  a  con- 
firmed old  maid!"  I  exclaimed,  out  of 
breath.     "Is  the  answer  satisfactory?" 

"It  certainly  is  lengthy  enough  and 
would  have  been  accepted  as  satisfactory 
without  the  uncalled-for  and  altogether 
unnecessary  addition  of  the  last-men- 
tioned characteristic !"  Then  by  way  of 
subterfuge  and  to  hide  his  embarrass- 
ment, he  added :  "You  remember  wdiat 
the  colored  boy  said,  *If  you  don't  want 
to  insult  Miss  LilUe,  don't  try  to  buy 
Beauty  Spot.'  " 

Minor  was  to  be  my  guest  for  a  month 
and  I  was  naturally  desirous  that  his 
stay  should  be  pleasant.  I  had  been  mar- 
ried four  years  and  was  as  proud  of  my 
wife  as  a  man  could  be  of  a  loving,  un- 
selfish companion.  But  the  thought  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  Minor  might  really 
care  to  meet  some  of  the  voung  ladies 
of  the  neighborhood.  Indeed,  I  felt  that 
his  cow-boy  life  had  effectually  removed 
all  thoughts  of  the  gentler  sex  from  his 
mind.  Tlien,  too — such  is  the  selfishness 
of  poor  human  nature — I  wanted  him 
all  to  myself !  To  tramp  together  over 
the  meadows  and  wooded  hills,  to  hunt 
and  fish  and  smoke  together  as  in  days 
of  yore,  was,  to  me,  the  acme  of  bliss. 
Why  should  it  not  be  to  him?  Well,  I 
think  it  was,  until  he  met  Lillie  Poteet. 
A  few  days  after  our  visit  to  Poteet's 
I  was  summoned  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  a 
criminal  case,  to  be  tried  in  circuit  court. 
This  meant  an  enforced  absence  of  sev- 
eral days  from  home.  I  expressed  my 
regrets  to  Minor,  but  made  the  best  hur- 
ried provision  possible  for  his  amuse- 
ment. 

Being  a  hunter  of  some  renown,-  I 
kept  guns  and  dogs.  These  I  placed  at  his 
command,  also  fishing  tackle  galore.  He 
assured  me  that  with  such  instruments 
of  sport  my  absence  would  not  be  felt ! 


Two  days  after  my  departure  from 
home,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  my  wife : 

"The  Cedars,  April  r6,  1892. 
"My  Dear  George : 

"I  am  not  sure  that  those  horried 
court-men  will  allow  you  to  read  this. 
They  w'ould  not  allow  you  to  speak  to 
me  if  we  should  happen  to  meet  on  the 
streets  of  Murfreesboro,  w^ould  they? 
What  a  solemn  dozen  you  must  be ! 

"Can't  you  beg  off  and  come  home? 
Not  that  we  are  sick  and  need  you  in 
that  way.  George,  Jr.,  and  I  are  both 
cjuite  well,  but  we  miss  you  so  much. 
"Mr.  Minor  is  well,  I  suppose,  but, 
dearie,  he  is  so  queer !  Yesterday  morn- 
ing he  said  he  would  go  into  the  west 
woods  and  hunt  rabbits.  I  ordered 
Patsy  saddled  for  him,  knowing  that 
you  always  rode  her  when  going  shoot- 
ing. But  while  I  was  up-stairs,  rum- 
maging around  for  your  ammunition,  he 
drove  away  in  the  road  wagon.  As  he 
had  neither  gun  nor  dogs,  I  hastily  dis- 
patched the  colored  boy  with  these  nec- 
essary adjuncts.  But  he  presently  re- 
turned with  them,  saying  that  the  man 
had  changed  his  mind  and  was  going 
fishing. 

"  'Did  he  have  the  fishing  paraj)her- 
iialia?'  I  asked. 

"  'No'me.  An'  when  I  ax  him  to  let 
me  run  back  fur  de  fishin'  tickle  an'  go 
wid  him  to  show  him  whar  de  bes'  place 
to  fish,  he  say :  'You  kin  run  back  es  fas" 
as  you  please,  but  you  needn't  bring  no 
tickle,  'cause  I  kin  git  er  long  widout 
dem  an'  you  too.'  " 

"He  returned  about  noon,  but  no  fish 
were  in  evidence.  I  asked  him  how  he 
expected  to  catch  fish  without  either  net 
or  hook,  and  he  crimsoned  deeply  as  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  go  fishing. 

"  T  took  quite  a  fancy  to  a  filly  George 

and  I  saw  a  few  days  ago.  and  I  drove 

down  to  see  if  its  owner  would  sell  it.' 

"'Where?'     Whose     filly?'     I     asked 

eagerly. 

"  'Why  it  was  at  Mr.  Poteet's.  The 
filly  they  call  Beauty  Spot.' 

"  'Oh,  Miss  Lillie's !'  I  exclaimed.  'Did 
you  buy?' 

"  'Well,    ah — no,'    he    stammered.      'I 
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only  wanted  to  see  the  filly  again  and  did 
not  offer  to  purchase.' 

"George,  dear,  do  you  suppose  he — 
"But  the  cook  warns  me  that  the  mail 
wagon  is  near,  so  bye-bye. 
"Your  own, 

"LuciLE.'' 
Arriving  at  home  after  an  absence  of 
five  days,  I  learned  that  Minor  had  gone 
to  Poteet's  again,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  purchase  the  filly.  My 
curiosity,  as  well  as  that  of  my  wife,  was 
now  thoroughly  aroused.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  quiz  my  friend,  and,  if  my 
suspicions  were  not  groundless,  to  lend 
him  my  aid  and  encouragement.  When, 
therefore,  his  arrival  was  announced,  I 
hastened  to  the  gate  to  intercept  him. 

"Hello,  Minorl  Is  that  you?"  I  call- 
ed, for  it  was  now  too  dark  to  distin- 
guish clearly.  "Come  right  on  in  to 
supper;  Sam  will  attend  to  the  filly. 
Sambo!"  I  called  in  mock  earnestness, 
"come  take  Beauty  Spot  to  the  barn." 

"Hush  up,  you  fool!"  growled  Minor. 
"I  haven't  got  Beauty  Spot  and  you 
know  it." 

"What!  not  got  Beauty  Spot?  Isn't 
that  what  you  went  to  Captain  Poteet's 
for?" 

"Yes,  but  I  haven't  bargained  for  her 
yet." 

"O,  I  see!  But  you  have  made  an 
offer  for  her,  am  I  to  infer?" 

"Infer  anything  you  blamed  please!" 
retorted  Minor  hotly. 

I  could  restrain  my  mirth  no  longer. 
I  held  to  the  gate  post  and  laughed  until 
my  sides  ached. 

"Well,,  what  is  there  so  blamed  funny 
about  it?"  he  asked. 

"Do  you  remember  Andrew  Jackson's 
reply  when  asked  what  he  had  in  his 
pockets?" 

"Yes.  He  replied,  'I  ain't  got  none  o' 
Mistah  Wiley's  aigs,'  thereby  incrimi- 
nating himself.  But  what  connection 
has  that  with  our  present  talk-?" 

"O  none  directly.  But  your  hot  re- 
tort to  my  civil  question  somehow  re- 
minds me  of  the  negro's  reply.  In  other 
words,  your  speech,  or  rather  the  man- 
ner  of   your    speech,   betrays   you." 

"Well,  smarty,"  he  said,  good-natur- 
edlv,  "I  suppo'^e  your  very  recent  asso- 
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ciation  with  learned  judges  and  shrewd 
lawyers  has  sharpened  your  wits  and 
given  you  an  insight  into  human  nature 
that  you  never  had  before!  Really, 
George,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  replying 
as  I  did  to  your  civil  questions  ;  but  you 
understand." 

Yes,  I  understood  and  was  glad.  I 
knew  that  my  noble  friend,  Beverly  Min- 
or, was  deeply  in  love  with  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Lilhe  Poteet.  I  knew  also 
that  each  was  worthy  of  the  other.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  deny  myself  ol 
much  of  my  friend's  companionship  dur- 
ing the  remaining  days  of  his  visit,  and 
to  encourage  his  friendship  with  Miss 
Poteet. 

I  knew  enough  about  life  on  the  plains 
to  know  that  its  isolation  from  society 
tended  to  make  shy  and  diffident  the 
boldest  of  young  men.  This  is  especially 
true  where  the  proportion  of  men  to 
women  is  in  about  the  ratio  of  seventy- 
five  to  one.  I  could  easily  account  for 
my  friend's  hot  retort  and  as  easily  pass 
it   bv   unnoticed. 

The  following  dav  being  Sunday,  we 
attended  church.  The  church  was  on 
the  pike,  about  midway  between  the  Po- 
teet farm  and  "The  Cedars,"  as  we  were 
pleased  to  call  our  own  little  home.  The 
Poteets  were  just  entering  church  as  we 
arrived.  Miss  LilHe  went  immediately  to 
the  organ  and  began  to  arrange  her 
music.  I  was  wondering  what  feelings 
she  entertained  toward  Minor. 

Their  eyes  met,  each  colored  slightly, 
and  she  instantly  turned  to  her  music, 
where  her  eyes,  if  not  her  thoughts,  rest- 
ed until  time  for  the  voluntary.  There- 
after her  attention  was  wholly  given  to 
the  music. 

And  such  music!  I  had  never  heard 
her  sing  more  beautifully.  To  be  sure, 
the  slight  tremor  in  her  voice  was  un- 
usually noticeable,  but  this  only  added  to 
the  charm  of  her  singing. 

"Yes/'  I  thought,  "the  feeling  is  mu- 
tual r  ' 

Do  you  say  that  such  thoughts,  at 
such  a  time,  were  sacrilegious?  That 
her  feelings  towards  Minor,  which  found 
such  manifest  expression  in  her  hymns 
of  praise,  were  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  worship  of  God^ '  Then,  dear  reader, 
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you  have  never  loved.  What  is  more 
sacred  than  a  woman's  love?  Or  what  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  true  worship  than 
the  pure  devotion  of  a  manly  man  and  a 
virtuous  woman  for  each  other?  All 
pure  love,  both  human  and  divine,  is 
sacred,  and — but  we  are  moralizing. 

After  service,  we  were  invited,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  happy  rural  custom  of 
the  South,  to  dinner  with  the  Poteets, 
and  we  gladly  accepted  of  their  cordial 
hospitality. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Abney,  the  handsome 
young  minister,  was  the  guest  of  the  Po- 
teets during  the  semi-monthly  appoint- 
ment. He  was  a  student  of  a  theological 
college  at  Lebanon,  and  preached  for  us 
two  Sundays  in  every  month.  He  usual- 
ly remained  in  the  neighborhood  until 
Tuesday  morning  following  each  ap- 
pointment. 

He,  also,  zvas  an  admirer  of  Miss  Po- 
teet! 

After  partaking  of  the  bountiful  re- 
past, we  repaired  to  the  parlor  where 
two  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in  con- 
versation and  music.  The  young  lady 
cleverly  checked  any  tendency  towards 
a  monopolization  of  her  attentions,  by 
engaging  heartily  in  the  general  conver- 
sation. 

While  it  was  plainly  discernible  to  the 
observant  that  Minor  was  in  the  ascend- 
ency, it  is  only  fair  to  the  young  lady  to 
state  that  she  had  never  encouraged  the 
attentions  of  the  minister. 

After  the  evening  service,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  Miss  Poteet  with- 
out being  overheard. 

"Miss  Lillie,"  I  whispered,  "did  Mr. 
Minor  make  a  proposition  to  you  this 
afternoon  ?"' 

"No;  what  do  you  mean,  sir?"  she 
exclaimed  almost  indignantlv. 

"O,  not  that!"  I  said,  for  I  perceived 
that  she  thought  me  meddlesome.  "But 
that  will  surely  come  in  due  time,  if  you 
w^ill  but  encourage  him.  Seriously,  he 
is  a  most  exemplary  young  man,  and  al- 
together worthy  of  even  your  love.  What 
I  wanted  to  know  is,  has  he  said  anv- 
thing  to  you  about  Beauty  Spot?" 

"He  certainly  has  not,"  asserted  the  be- 
wildered and  I  thought  disappointed 
voung  ladv. 


"Well,  he  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
the   filly    and    has    called   three    or    four 

times  to ,  but  I  am  going  to  send  him 

down  to  Poteet  farm  to-morrow  morning 
and  you  must  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
try  her  mettle." 

"Why,  certainly,  he  may  ride  Beauty 
Spot,  if  he  likes ;  only  I  shall  have  to 
ask  him  to  be  content  with  a  short  ride, 
as  I  have  already  promised  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abney  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  before  he 
returns  to  the  city."  Then  she  evidently 
had  a  happy,  and  perhaps  a  mischievous 
thought,  for  she  said  mirthfully:  "Yes, 
send  him  down  about  nine  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning;  they  shall  ride  turn  about 
on  the  track." 

The  results  can  better  be  told  in  An- 
drew Jackson's  own  words.  Minor, 
though  apparently  satisfied,  was  provok- 
ingly  reticent  about  the  whole  affair.  I 
wanted  particulars.  Taking  two  dozen 
eggs  and  half  that  number  of  choice 
oranges,  I  w^ent  to  Andrew  Jackson  for 
information. 

"Yessah,  Marse  George,  FU  tell  you 
jes'  how  it  was,"  said  this  ebony  imp,  as 
he  bit  into  a  juicy  orange.  "Hit  was  dis 
way:  You  see,  I  knowed  dat  Mistah 
Minor,  he  want  ter  buy  Beauty  Spot,  en 
I  know^ed  dat  I  didn'  w^ant  ter  sell  her. 
Dat  is,  I  didn'  want  her  sole.  So  I  jes' 
say  to  myse'f :  'Look  heah,  niggah,  you's 
got  to  do  siunpen  sho',  er  you's  gwine 
lose  Beauty  Spot.'  Yessah,  dat  jes'  whut 
I  say.  What  I  do?  Well,  boss,  Fs  jes' 
'bleeged  to  do  sumpin,  so  I  goes  ter  de 
bahn  wid  some  aigs  en  my  rabbit  foot 
whut  LTncle  Mose'  done  gib  me,  en  I 
guv  Beauty  some  aigs,  den  I  wuk  my 
rabbit  foot  'roun'  her  en  whisper  sum 
congerin  wuds  to  her  en  wait.  Bimt-oy, 
Miss  Lillie,  she  say  fur  me  to  saddle 
Beauty  Spot  en  take  her  ter  de  track, 
whar  me  en  Marse  John  exemcise  de 
bosses.  Well,  sah,  de  fust  thing  I  know, 
heah  come  Miss  Lillie  en  de  preacher 
and  dat  man  whut  wants  ter  buy  the 
filly.  Miss  Lillie,  she  say,  'Andy,  you 
kin  ride  'round  de  track  fust  en  git 
Beauty  Spot's  jints  limbered  up.'  Dat 
not  zackly  whut  she  say,  but  dat  whut 
she  mean. 

"W^ell,  sah.  T  clim'  into  de  saddle  an' 
ride   'ronn'  jiart  cr  de   way,   den   T  guv 
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Beauty  Spot  de  sign.-  She  stan'  on  fust 
one  end  den  on  tother.  Cose  I  knowed 
(le  trick.  When  she  ^rarh  up  to  stan'  on 
her  haid,  I  jes'  lay  'down  on  her  back. 
Den  when  she  rarh  up  on  her  hine  laigs, 
I  throw  up  my  hans  en  scream,  lak  a  ladv 
whut  done  seed  a  mouse — en  off  I  tum- 
l)led   sprawhn'   in  de  dus'. 

"Da  all  laff,  en  de  preacher  he  say: 
'Fur  shame !  De  boy  got  his  close  dutty.' 
Den  he  laff  en  say:  'I  bleve  I  could  git 
off  mo'  dignumfied  dan  dat !'  he  sa_y,  as 
I  come  limpin'  up  leadin'  Beauty  Spot. 

"I  say:  'All  right,  boss,  you  kin  prom- 
ernade  dis  filly  roun'  de  track  ef  you 
wan'  ter,  but  I's  done,'  I  say,  as  I  bresh 
de  dus'  offen  de  part  of  my  pants  whut 
I  set  down  on. 

"Den  I  say,  'Skuse  me,  Miss  Lillie, 
but  ef  I's  you,  I'd  sell  Beauty  Spot  er 
give  her  away,  'cause  she  ain't  safe  fur 
ladies  to  ride  no  mo'  er  genelmans  nud- 
der,'  I  say,  as  I  rub  de  upper  end  ob  my 
laig. 

"But  Miss  Lillie  she  say:  'Now,  Mis- 
tah  Abney.  yo'  claim  am  in  fust  an'  you 
sail  hab  de  pleasure  of  de  fust  ride.' 
(Say,  boss,  I  wus  skeered,  'cause  I  didn' 
know  de  preacher  calkerlate  to  ride,  en 
I  hadn'  made  no  pervisions  wid  Beauty 
Spot  fer  his  comfort). 

"He  look  oneasy  en  den  say  sum  big 
words  whut  I  doan'  'member,  but  whut 
mean  he  am  a  genelman  an'  all  dat  en 
he  say  de  udder  man  kin  ride  fust. 

"Miss  Lillie  say:  'All  right  den,  Mis- 
tah   Minor,   you   kin   ride.' 

At  this  interesting  part  of  the  narra- 
tive Andrew  Jackson  paused  to  bite  into 
another  orange. 

"Go  on,  Andy,"  I  exclaimed  impatient- 
ly.    "Did  Mr.  Minor  ride?" 

"Did  he  ride?  Boss,  I  thought  I 
knowed  how  to  ride,  but  I  don't.  Dat 
man  mount  dat  filly  an'  away  da  flew. 
Say,  Marse  George,  dat  wus  a  ride  wuth 
seein'.  When  Beauty  Spot  stop  to  stan' 
on  her  haid,  dar  \vus  Mistah  Minor  stan- 
in'  up  in  de  saddle  a  lightin'  a  segyah 
while  he  waitin'  fur  dat  fool  filly  to  bring 
her  bin'  laigs  back  down  to  yeth.  Yes- 
sah ;  en  when  she  rarh  up  on  her  hin' 
laigs  en  set  down  on  her  tail,  do  you 
sDose  he  set  down  in  he  dus'  lak  I  did? 
No,  sah  ;  he  jes'  stan'  up  in  de  saddle  en 


smoke  en  pat  Beauty  Spot  on  de  haid. 
Den  she  drap  to  yeth  en  fairly  flew.  En 
when  dat  man's  hat  drap  off,  he  circle 
dat  flyin'  filly  roun',  retch  down  en  pick 
up  his  hat  widout  a  break  en  den  cum 
in  on  de  home  stretch  jes'  as  nice  en  per- 
lite  as  you  eb^r  see ! 

"Miss    Lillie,    she    clap    her    hans    en 
say:  'You's  nex'.' 

"  'I  don'  keer  to  ride,  thank  you,'  de 
preacher  say. 

"  'What !  don'  keer  to  ride  ?'  say  Miss 
Lillie.     'Why,  is  you  'fraid  ?' 

"Den  de  preacher  git  his  dander  up. 
'O,  ef  you  put  dat  obstruction  on  mv 
respectful  declamation  to  ride  de  beast 
en  mek  a  spectacle  ob  myself,  I  shall 
ride.  But  I  ain't  no  broncho  buster  lak 
dis  man,'  he  say,  pintin'  to  Mistah  Minor. 
"I  didn'  know  whut  he  mean  by  bron- 
cho buster,  but  befo'  Beauty  Spot  was 
thro'  wid  him  I  whispered  to  Miss  Lillie: 
'He  main't  be  no  broncho  buster,  but  I's 
fearful  dat  filly  am  a  preacher  buster. 
'Fore  she  git  throo  wid  him  he'll  be  mo' 
dan  one  spectacle — he'll  be  four  or  five 
pair !' 

"When  she  stan'  on  her  haid,  dat 
preacher  stan'  on  his'n  in  de  dus',  but 
was  game  es  dat  Spanish  rooster  er  mine  ; 
so  up  he  go  into  de  saddle  again.  Beauty 
Spot,  she  stan'  trem'lin'  a  minnit,  den 
she  tar  roun'  dat  track  lak  lightin'.  O 
dem  golden  slippers,  how  she  flew !  De 
preacher's  hat  fell  off,  but  he  ain't  got  nc 
time  to  stop  en  pick  it  up.  He  wus  a 
holdin'  to  de  saddle  lak  grim  deth.  De 
tails  ob  his  Prince  Albut  was  stan'in' 
straight  out  behine  lak  a  dawg's  tail 
when  he  on  de  scent  ob  a  'possum. 

"All  to  oncet.  Beauty  Spot  stop  quick 
en  de  preacher  he  go  on  over  her  haid, 
but  he  don't  tun  a  somerset  en  light  on 
his  feet.  No,  sah ;  he  light  flat  on  his 
back  wid  his  feet  in  de  air ! 

"I  say  to  Miss  Lillie :  'He's  rid  nuff 
fur  to-day,  he'll  cum  in  now.'  But  dat 
preacher  wus  game!  He  got  up  lookin' 
lak  a  las'  yeah's  birdnes',  but  he  try  some 
mo'.  Dis  time  when  he  dim'  into  de  sad- 
dle. Beauty  Spot  didn'  run.  She  jes' 
stood  a  minnit  thinkin'  mattahs  ovah ; 
den  she  rarh  up  quick  on  her  hin'  laigs, 
en  de  preacher  set  down  in  de  dus'  wia 
mo'  haste  dan  grace.     Dis  time,  he  had 
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nuff.  He  kick  Beauty  Spot  in  de  side, 
den  he  limps  back  en  pick  up  his  hat. 
'Cose  he  ain't  in  no  fix  fur  nieetin',  but 
dat  don'  mak  him  mad  no  mo'.  He  cum 
up  laffin'  en  sweatin'.  He  grin  en  say : 
'I  thought  at  fust  dis  am  a  put  up  job, 
but  I  spose  all  am  fair  in  love  an'  wah.' 

"Misi-  Lillie,  she  say, **Yes,  dat's  so;' 
en  she  han'  a  bouquet  of  red  roses  to 
Mistah  Minor. 

"Den  de  preacher  he  says,  'To  de  vic- 
tim belongs  de  spoils,'  en  he  tuk  en  walk 
ofif  to  de  house. 

"I  laff  kinder  low  en  say:  'Yes,  dat's 
so,'  'cause  I  see  Mistah  Minor  kiss  dat 
purty  little  han'  whut  give  him  de  flow- 
ers. But  Miss  Lillie  tun  on  me  en  say : 
'You  imperdent  niggah!  What  you  lalf 
'bout?' 

"I  see  she  wus  blushin'  one  o'  dem 
purty  carnation  blushes  o'  hern,  en  I 
doan'  think  she  wus  much  mad,  but  I 
say,  innercent  lak:  'I  wus  jes'  thinkin' 
'bout  dat  preacher's  explanifyin'  remawk, 
'To  de  victim  belongs  de  spoils.'  When 
I  look  at  dat  hat  o'  hisn,  all  smashed  lak 
de  cyahs  dun  run  over  it,  en  dem  fine 
Sunday   go-to-meetin'   close,   all   kivered 


vvid  dus'  en  dirt,  I  jes'  say:  'Yes  dat's 
so;'  meaning  to  de  victim  belongs  de 
spoils. 

"Bofe  ob  'em  la  ft'  en  Miss  Lillie  she 
say :  'You  kin  go  tek  Beauty  Spot  to  de 
bahn.'  Yes,  sah,  she  am  de  Lily  o"  de 
Valley.     Dat's  all  I  knows  'bout  it." 

Six  months  later.  Minor  returned  to 
Tennessee  from  the  West,  whither  he 
had  hastened  after  his  visit.  During  his 
absence,  he  had  made  extensive  improve- 
ments on  his  ranch.  His  bachelor  quar- 
ters had  been  transformed,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  paint,  paper  and  three  rooms,  into 
a  pretty  cottage — the  coziest  on  the  Great 
Plains. 

After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abney  had  said : 
"Having  witnessed  your  mutual  vows,  I 
pronounce  you  husband  and  wife,"  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beverly  Minor  departed,  amid 
a  shower  of  rice  and  old  slippers,  for 
their  future  home. 

Andrew  Jackson  and  Beauty  Spot?  O 
yes.  They  took  passage  in  a  palace 
stable  car  and  after  a  few  days  found 
themselves  among  the  knotty  bronchos 
on  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  great 
W^est. 


ST.  JO  AND  THE  DRAGON 

By  WILLIAM  LINCOLN  BALCH 


IHEN  Professor  Rog^ers  had 
finished  reading-  the  long 
manuscript  just  received 
from  his  old  pupil.  Walter 
Bruce,  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
turned    back    to    the    first 

page,  and  carefully  began  its  reperusal. 

This  is  what  he  read : 

For  days  together  the  sun,  glovving 
with  angry  redness  through  an  unwont- 
ed haze,  had  been  beating-  down  upon  the 
sandy  plain,  scorching  the  already  wilted 
alfalfa  and  turning  to  brick  the  clayey 
banks  of  the  dry  arroyo.  Now  a  sudden 
darkness  overspread  the  scene.  Nothing 
stirred  but  the  ceaseless  quiver  of  the 
superheated  air.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
a  strange,  low  moaning  sound. 

IMarion  Bridger  walked  out  upon  the 
veranda  and  stared  fixedly  at  the  hori- 
zon, as  steadfastly  as  though  her  anxious 
gaze  could  penetrate  through  the  gloom 
to  our  camp  of  Yale  bone-hunters  in  the 
distant  hills.  Then  her  glance  came 
nearer  home  and  swept  the  ostrich  farm, 
whose  vast  stretches  of  vegetation  were 
baked  to  a  rusty  brown. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  birds  vSt. 
Jo  ?"  she  called  to  a  roughly  clad  young- 
man. 

"Dunno.  Dey  scents  trouble  in  de  air, 
sure,"  answered  Tom  Bridger's  head  ost- 
rich keeper,  an  eager  love-light  shining 
in  his  gimlet  eyes  at  the  sound  of  the 
girl's  voice. 

Marion  Bridger's  wandering  gaze  re- 
turned to  the  big,  hardy  birds,  so  un- 
naturally languid,  but  yet  restless  and 
disturbed.  Not  only  were  the  mated 
pairs  quaking  in  the  breeding  pens,  but 
the  younger  birds  of  the  flock  stood  hud- 
dled together  in  an  enclosure  against  the 
^lufif. 

Old  Sultan  snuatted  dejectedly  by  the 
side  of  Fatima,  his  glossy  young  bird,  as 
she  sat,  never  blinking  the  scant  lashes 
of  her  round,  protruding  eyes,  mourning 
the  empty  nest  from  which  the  ten 
creamv  eg<Js  that  she  hid   greeted  with 


a  cackle  of  pride  had  been  removed  to 
the  incubating  house.  In  their  natural 
state  ostriches  deposit  their  eggs  in  a 
family  nest  and  often  trust  them  to  the 
maternal  offices  of  Nature,  leaving  them 
lying  in  the  hot -sun  to  hatch  and  only 
returning  to  brood  upon  them  in  the 
chilly  nights.  So  doubtless,  years  ago, 
when  a  sprightly  five-year-old.  Sultan 
had  been  true  to  the  Moslem  traditions 
of  his  native  wilds,  and  lived  in  open 
polygamy  with  an  admiring  harem  of 
hens.  Now,  surrounded  by  Christian  in- 
fluences—  (and  because,  otherwise,  ost- 
rich hens  will  fight  over  the  eggs) — he 
was  mated  with  a  single  spouse,  and  was 
perhaps  more  content  with  his  lot  than 
if  he  had  known  that,  over  beyond  the 
dim  peaks  that  bounded  his  distant  hori- 
zon. Jay  the  land  of  Mormon. 

Suddenly  a  tremor  ran  alotig  the 
ground  and  a  fierce  gust,  lashing  the 
sand  into  scudding  wreaths,  dashed  it  in 
the  faces  of  the  huge  birds,  ruflling  their 
smooth  plumage  and  their  patient  tem- 
pers. They  started  up.  sounding  a 
hoarse  note  of  alarm. 

Then  the  strange  moaning  grew  to  a 
dull  rumbling,  as  of  a  heavy  wagon  on  a 
distant  trail,  followed  by  a  hissing  like 
the  rush  of  a  subterranean  wind,  and 
with  a  loud  and  rending  crash  the  earth 
parted,  and  a  chasm  three  yards  wide  and 
a  thousand  in  leno-th  gaped  across  the 
ostrich  farm,  splitting  wide  open  the  tali 
blufif  upon  which  the  corral  of  the  birds 
abut'ed.  Screeching  in  terror  they  hid 
their  heads  in  the  sand  and  thrust  them 
into  crevices.  Never  before  had  they 
seen  the  earth  opening  to  its  foundations. 

A  second,  but  less  violent  tremor 
shook  the  plain.  The  moaning  sound 
ceased,  and  the  solemn  hush  of  the  desert 
again   Drevailed. 

With  this  return  to  normal  conditions 
— unbroken  stillness  and  an  undimmed 
sun — the  ostriches  peered  from  cover, 
and  immediatelv.  with  the  insatiable  cu- 
riositv  of  their  kind,  thronged  to  the 
vero-e     of     the     unfamiliar     cleft  in  the 
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ground.  The  bereft  Fatima  was  among 
the  first  to  approach  it  at  its  deepest  part, 
where  the  bhiff  rose  abruptly  from  the 
plain.  Something  of  greenish  hue,  glis- 
tening in  the  sun,  caught  her  bright  eye, 
She  pecked  at  it  tentatively,  and  then, 
with  a  blow  from  the  inner  .toe  of  one 
ponderous  foot,  cracked  the  matrix _  of 
shalv  stone  in  which  lay  partially  im- 
bedded the  object  of  her  scrutiny,  and 
it  rolled  to  her  feet.  With  a  squawk  of 
satisfaction  Fatima  sat  down  upon  it, 
just  as  St.  -Joe,  her  keeper,  came  upon 
th.e  scene. 

The  earthquake  shock  that  struck  ter- 
ror to  my  friend  Bridger's  birds  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  our  camp  among  the  hills, 
and  was  sufficiently  severe  to  give  me 
some  uneasiness  as  to  the  damage  it 
might  have  done  to  the  only  buildings  in 
miles  around — if  we  except  the  shack 
that  served  as  a  railway  station  where 
Bridger  shipped  his  eggs  and  feathers. 
Solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  sister, 
rather  than  for  the  property  of  my  old 
classmate,  I  must  admit,  was  a  strong 
motive  impelling  me  to  visit  the  ranch 
at  once.  We  had  not  met  with  extraor- 
dinary success,  although,  having  stu- 
died the  topography  under  Bill  Read,  the 
old-bone  man,  Prof.  Marsh's  able  assist- 
ant, I  felt  thoroughly  acquainted  w^ith 
a  region  rich  in  fossils,  which,  when  the 
Wahsatch  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
had  but  recently  risen  from  the  Jurassic 
seas,  formed  a  vast  inland  lake,  whose 
rankly-luxuriant  shores  and  shallow, 
blackish  waters  swarmed  with  huge  rep- 
tiles of  fearsome  forms.  A  fibula  and 
tibia  from  the  off  hind  leg  of  a-  four-toed 
horse  of  the  Kocene,  two  or  three  verte- 
brae of  a  diplodocus  and  a  tooth  of  the 
earliest  soecies  of  American  camel  were 
all  that  had  rewarded  some  w-eeks  of  toil. 
So  I  was  not  onlv  readv  but  anxious  to 
follow  down  to  Bridger's  the  widening 
and  deepening  crack  in  the  ground. 

My  alarm  was  at  once  dissipated  by 
mv  first  glimpse  of  Marion's  blooming 
face,  but  I  listened.  I  fear,  with  some 
show  of  impatience  to  Tom's  account  of 
the  quake  and  the  con^i'^al  frip-ht  of  the 
birds,  and  gave  but  scant  attention  at  the 
time  to  even  Marion's  graphic  details,  for 
I  was  fired  anew  with  paleontological  en- 


thusiasm, kindled  by  the  sight  of  some- 
thing which  had  caught  my  practised  eye 
in  ihe  chasm  in  the  ground  behind  the 
ostrich  corral. 

Indeed,  for  some  days  afterwards,  I 
was  so  engrossed  in  unearthing  and 
boxing  my  discovery  that,  though  I  saw 
them  all,  I  must  have  seemed  oblivious  to 
Tom's  skeptical  grins,  Marion's  uneasy 
looks,  and  the  jealous,  malicious  leer  of 
S't.  Jo.  If  the  latter  person  ever  possess- 
ed a  name  in  an  Eastern  slum,  it  had 
been  lost  by  the  time  he  had  drifted  west 
of  the  big  and  muddy  Missouri. 

Within  a  week  I  was  on  my  way  East, 
accompanied  a  great  part  of  the  way  by 
Tom  and  the  entire  distance  by  a  big 
box,  and  preceded  by  this  telegram : 

June   13.  1898. 
To  ^larsh, 

Yale,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Important  odontornithic  link  from  up- 
per Jurassic.  Socketed  recurved  teeth. 
Forelimbs  typicallv  avian.  Sternum  car- 
inate.  Lacertilian  caudal  vertebra. 
Have  named,  provisionallv,  Dracopteron. 
Start  East  to-day.  "       BRUCE. 

We  had  been  gone  some  days,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  earthquake  had 
been  forgotten,  I  afterwards  learned, 
when  Marion  missed  Fatima,  who  had 
been  the  latest  addition  to  her  brother's 
stock. 

"Where's  Fatima?''  she  enquired  of 
St.  Jo. 

"Settin',"  was  the  terse  reply. 
'"Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Bridger  ordered 
her  eggs  into  the  incubator — didn't  he? 
Oh,  I  suppose  she  had  hidden  one — or 
has'  stolen  one  of  Zulma's.  Better  take 
her  off  the  nest.  St.  Jo." 

"Huh:''  grunted  he.  "Take  her  off'n 
de  nest?  W'y.  youse  couldn't  move  dat 
booid  wit'  a  jimmy!" 

For,  it  seems,  St.  Jo  had  already  made 
the  attempt,  and,  amazed  at  what  he 
had  seen— and  felt— had  been  glad  to  es-^ 
cape  without  a  mortal  blow  from  one 
of  Fatima's  formidable  toenails. 

"Say,  Fatty,  dis  ain't  no  hotel  where 
nieals  is  served  in  yer  room !"  he  grum- 
bled   but  he  continued  to  carry  the  sulky 


*  Draco   (dragon);  pteron    (wing). 
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bird  her  rations  of  corn.  Fatinia  deigned 
no  answer  to  his  expostulations,  but  he 
well  knew  that  she  would  sit  there  till 
she  starved  rather  than  abandon  an  idea 
once  fixed  in  her  diminutive  brain. 

Some  weeks  later  Marion  noticed  that 
St.  Jo  had  erected  a  stout,  high  struc- 
ture, adjoining  Sultan's  quarters.  Four 
courses  of  galvanized  wire,  forming  a 
fence  four  feet,  nine  inches  high,  will 
catch  above  the  bend  of  an  ostrich's  neck 
and  prevent  the  bird  from  trying  to  get 
over  in  ordinary  circumstances.  There 
were  miles  of  such  fence  on  the  Bridger 
ranch,  and  it  was  only  around  the  corral 
and  such  buildings  as  the  incubating  and 
rearing  rooms  and  the  feather  house  that 
anything  more  elaborate  had  been 
thought  necessary.  Some  ostrich  farm- 
ers build  a  shelter  over  nests,  but  Tom 
Bridger  had  long  ago  abandoned  the 
plan,  as  the  natural  sand  nests  are  per- 
fect in  themselves.  So  when  Marion 
realized  that  what  she  had  at  first  taken 
for  a  temporary  weather  screen  was  a 
permanent  structure,  gradually  but  sure- 
Iv  growing,  her  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  she  asked  questions,  gathering  from 
St.  Jo's  replies  that  Fatima  had  hidden 
eggs  and  was  raising  a  brood  of  her 
own,  but  the  fellow's  answers  were  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  More  and  more^  she 
disliked  his  manner,  and  his  admiring 
glances  filled  her  with  uneasiness.  She 
wished  Tom  would  come  home. 

The  usual  six-weeks  period  of  ostrich 
incubation  had  long  since  passed,  Fatima 
was  again  with  the  flock,  and  Marion 
would  perhaps  have  thought  of  the  afifair 
no  more,  had  not  the  strange  enclosure 
remained,  and  even  continued  to  grow. 
But  when,  one  afternoon,  poor  Tom  was 
brought  to  her,  white  and  still,  mortally 
crushed  as  he  had  swung  from  the  rail- 
road train,  grief  at  her  irreparable  loss 
and  anxiety  over  the  grave  cares  devolv- 
ing upon  her  drove  all  minor  matters 
from  her  mind. 

Her  supreme  sorrow  for  a  long  time 
found  no  alleviation.  Solitude  was  no 
lonp-er  soothing-.  The  unutterable,  inde- 
scribable horror  of  the  desert  had  fixed 
its  spell  upon  her.  Her  davs  were  misery 
and  her  niehts  torture.  Sometimes  she 
would  start  awake  from  a  hideous  dream. 


every  nerve  thrilling,  as  out  of  the  abysm 
of  the  desert  night  she  fancied  she  heard 
a  frightful  scream,  rending  the  solenni 
stillness.  It  pierced  to  the  marrow,  driv- 
ing the  l)l()od  from  the  creeping  skin, 
and  then  sending  it  surging  back  to  the 
burning  brow,  wet  with  the  agony  of 
fear.  'When  was  such  a  gruesome  sound 
ever  heard  on  earth  before?  If  not,  in- 
deed, the  echo  of  her  imagination, 
whence  did  it  come?  What  could  it 
mean  ? 

Long,  hard  rides  far  out  upon  the 
boundless  plain  were  her  only  solace,  and 
it  was  not  for  months  that  she  recovered 
in  any  degree  her  buoyant,  girlish  spirits. 

It  was  then  that  I  received  her  urgent 
invitation  to  make  my  contemplated  pro- 
fessional return  to  the  region  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible,  and  in  consequence 
alighted  one  day  at  the  distant  railroad 
station  and  found  St.  Jo  holding  a  bron- 
co for  me  to  ride,  his  own  bow  legs  as- 
tride another  wiry  little  beast,  as  rough- 
looking  as  himself.  I  knew  that  Tom 
Bridger  had  been  severe  and  that  Marion 
would  be  even  stricter  in  the  prohibition 
of  liquor  among  the  help,  but  as  St.  Jo 
in  a  heedless  moment  admitted,  such  oc- 
casions as  this  trip  were  improved  by 
him  to  "hit  de  booze."  He  was  in  a 
mood  of  grim  humor  and  most  unusual 
loquacity  when  I  entered  the  shanty  of 
the  station  master.  That  official — who 
was  switchman,  train  dispatcher,  bag- 
gage master,  express  agent  and  telegra- 
pher also — and  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  toughest  specimens  of  humanity,  lis- 
tened to  the  man's  random  talk  with  an 
air  of  tolerance,  and  enquired  when  there 
would  be  another  shipment  of  eggs  from 
the  ranch. 

St.  Jo  consigned  eggs  in  general  to 
the  region  of  limbo,  and  declared  leather 
eggs  to  be  the  only  up-to-date  article. 

"Nothin'  like  leather,"  assented  the 
station  master,  cheerfully. 

''Dat's  right.  Wot  would  youse  t'ink 
o'  scalloped  ledder  wings,  wit'  claws  on 
de  side?" 

•  The  express  agent — he  was  just  then 
marking  a  crate— thought  that  such  mem- 
bers would  be  too  heavy  for  successful 
flieht. 
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"Dat's  all  youse  know,"  snorted  St.  Jo. 
"Say,  wouldn't  it  jounce  yer  to  see  an 
ostrich  wit'  allyg;ater's  teet'?'' 

"Oh,  well.  1  don't  know,"  soothingly 
answered  the  baggage  master — now  un- 
checking  my  solitary  grip. 

"I'll  bet  dat  a  snake's  tail  on  a  big 
booid  would  drive  youse  bug-hous^ !"  ex- 
claimed the  ostrich  tender,  after  a  maud- 
lin pause. 

"'\'^ou'll  go  to  the  bug-house  yourself, 
Jo,  if  you  don't  quit  drink.  You've  got 
snakes  now,"   was  the.  impatient   retort. 

On  our  long  and  lonely  ride  to  the 
-anch  St.  Jo  was  taciturn  and  talkative 
by  turns,  while  my  bronco  made  several 
distinct  attempts  to  kill  me.  My  mild 
remonstrance  at  having  been  provided 
with  such  a  mount  was  met  with  the 
most  undisguised  look  of  hatred  I  had 
yet  received  from  the  ostrich  tender. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  left  the  station, 
and  night  was  well  advanced  when  we 
reached  the  farm.  The  outlines  of  the 
buildings  were  blurred  and  uncertain  as 
we  approached,  and  it  seeriied  to  me  that 
I  came  upon  the  premises  in  a  direction 
different  from  the  route  I  remembered 
taking  on  my  previous  visits.  But  while 
watching  the  lights  in  the  main  building, 
and  picturing  the  welcome  I  hoped  for 
from  Marion,  I  paid  but  slight  attention 
to  our  movements  until  we  had  entered  a 
strong  fenced  enclosure,  and  St.  Jo  mo- 
tioned me  to  dismount.  Complying  me- 
chanically, I  found  myself  in  a  small  cor- 
ral, one  angle  of  which  was  filled  by  a 
rough  building  of  which  I  had  no  recol- 
lection. I  looked  around.  St.  Jo  had 
disappeared  with  the  ponies.  I  was  alone 
and  the  gate  through  which  we  had  en- 
tered closed  with  a  bang.  Wondering 
what  it  meant,  I  called  out  sharply.  There 
was  no  response.  As  I  stood  in  an  at- 
titude of  indecision,  amazed  at  such  a 
reception,  I  heard  a  rasphig,  gratmg 
secluded  sound,  and  saw  the  door  of  the 
strange  building  slowly  open.  The  mean- 
ing of  St.  Jo's  strange  looks  and  actions 
rushed  upon  me  with  a  new  significance 
— the  building  contained  a  fierce  male 
ostrich,  secluded  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  the  great  bird  was  now  being 
let  loose  upon  me,  unarmed  as  I  was, 
and  alone ! 


As  I  stood  gazing  at  the  opening  door 
a  harsh  scream — rending,  piercing,  like 
a  discordant  blast  from  trumpets  out  of 
tune — crashed  upon  my  ears,  and  I  heard 
the  flapping  of  wings.  Then,  out  of  the 
darkness  darted  a  Thing  of  horror — an 
awful,  monstrous  creature,  half  bird, 
half  reptile.  Its  saurian  head — thrown 
backward  till  it  disclosed  a  massive  beak, 
filled  with  frightful  teeth — was  lighted 
by  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes,  shining  with 
a  dull  green  fire.  Encircled  by  rows  of 
circular,  scaly  plates,  like  the  iris  dia- 
phragm of  a  camera  lens,  the  pupils  of 
these  ghastly  eyes  were  contracted  to  a 
small  opening,  concentrating  the  feeble 
evening  light.  A  long,  writhing  neck 
connected  the  ponderous  head  with  a 
squat  body,  armored  with  coarse  scujtes, 
and  tremendous  membranous  wings,  with 
a  spread  of  many  yards,  thrashed  above 
the  creature  as  it  came  on,  stretching  a 
pair  of  terrible  talons  and  lashing  a  long, 
reptilian  tail,  with  which  it  balanced  the 
movements  of  its  heavy  head,  the  horri- 
ble scream  was  again  emitted — but  close 
upon  it  followed  that  deep,  hollow  boom 
of  the  ostrich  which  even  the  experi- 
enced African  hunter  sometimes  mis- 
takes for  the  roar  of  the  lion. 

I  cast  a  hasty  look  around  This  was 
no  ordinary  ostrich  paddock,  which  a 
man  might  scale ;  the  eate  was  fast,  and 
a  monstrosity,  with  all  the  features  of  a 
dragon  of  mediaeval  myth,  was  swooping 
down  upon  me.  I  snatched  at  a  long- 
stake,  the  only  semblance  of  a  weapon  in 
sight,  and  swung  it  for  a  defensive  blow. 
It  was  too  heavy  and  clumsy  to  be  effect- 
ive, and  a  glancing  stroke  from  one  of 
the  creature's  claws  ripped  along  my 
sleeve  and  deep  into  the  flesh  of  my  fore- 
arm before  I  could  recover  from  the 
swing  of  my  futile  parry.  Down  upon 
my  knees  I  was  flung  by  the  combined 
impetus  of  my  own  exertion  and  th? 
monster's  powerful  blow — and  little  did 
I  hope  to  rise  again. 

But  over  my  prostrate  form  leaped  a 
most  unexpected  deliverer — the  enorm- 
ous male  ostrich  whose  note  of  defiance 
I  had  heard.  Yet,  though  old  Sultan 
measured  a  good  eight  feet  in  height, 
the  antagonist  to  whom  he  offered  bat- 
tle towered  far  above  him. 
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Though  the  ostrich  is  in  some  respects 
the  shyest  of  creatures,  it  will  fight  most 
desperately  upon  occasion,  and  especially 
will  a, male  in  mating  time  attack  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  rival.  Beasts  of 
prey  as  large  as  the  leopard  dare  not 
encounter  the  blow  of  its  formidable  foot 
with  which  men  and  dogs  have  been  rip- 
ped open  at  a  single  blow. 

Sultan's  hollow  roar  changed  to  a 
loud  hiss  as  he  sprang  at  his  enemy  and 
delivered  a  vicious  kick  that  staggered 
and  astonished  it.  I  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  climb  the  fence,  retarded  by  a 
mangled  arm,  but  aided  by  my  now  use- 
ful stake.  In  doing  so  I  was  able  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  strange  combat 
?nd  to  admire  the  dextrous  body  blow\'5 
delivered  by  the  ostrich.  But  the  strong 
claws  of  Sultan's  inner  toes  could  no- 
where make  an  impression  on  the  scaly 
arn^or  of  its  opponent,  and  all  his  skill 
was  needed  to  avoid  the  shower  of  blows 
from  wings,  beak,  tail  and  talons  with 
which  he  was  assailed  in  return.  The 
lone",  snaky,  naked  necks  of  the  com- 
batants writhed  and  twisted  with  serpen- 
tine rapidly  as  each  sought  to  protect 
its  head  and  find  an  opening  in  the 
other's  guard. 

Perched  upon  the  stockade,  I  had  re- 
covered my  professional  presence  of  mind 
sufficiently  to  identify  the  horrible  stran- 
ger as  one  of  the  genus  I  had  myself  es- 
tablished and  classified — the  dreadful 
Dracopteron. 

As  I  realized  the  fact,  the  crisis  of  the 
short,  sharp  fight  suddenly  came.  By  a 
swift  movement  the  ornithosaur  caught 
Sultan's  slender  neck  between  two  row-^ 
of  crecodilean  teeth,  which  crunched 
through  it  as  though  it  were  a  brittle 
cornstalk — and  the  hapless  ostrich  stag- 
gered to  his  knees,  and  then  fell,  head- 
less. The  brave  bird  had  fought  his  last 
battle,  little  realizing  "How  sharper  than 
a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless 
child" — especially  a  foundling,  adopted 
by  one's  wife! 

I  now  heard  a  great  shouting,  lanterns 
flashed,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  in 
my  direction.  The  crack  of  a  Winches- 
ter was  twice  repeated.  But  the  scene 
beheld    hv   the    newcomers    was    too    in- 


credible to  be  comprehended  at  a  glance. 
The  flight  of  an  ostrich  through  the  air 
being  an  impossibility,  the  two  men  who 
responded  to  the  uproar  could  not  im- 
agine at  what  they  were  firing,  and  the 
bullet  that  did  not  glance  from  the 
beast's  tough  scales  flew  wild.  With  a 
heavy,  lurching  motion  the  Dracopteron 
mounted  high  in  air  and,  slowly  turning 
in  a  circle,  spread  its  wings  for  the  dis- 
tant mountains. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Dracopteron 
had  been  incubated  by  Fatima  from  an 
egg — hermetically  sealed  in  a  clay  pocket 
overwhelmed  with  cooling  lava — un- 
earthed by  her  a  few  rods  distant  from 
where  I  had  discovered  its  parent's  bones. 

While  Marion  dressed  my  lacerated 
arm,  I  found  agreeable  occupation  for 
the  other,  and  vowed  that  she  should  live 
no  longer  unprotected,  and  she  had  con- 
sented to  share  my  home  with  me  in  the 
East. 

"I'm  sure  you've  had  quite  enough 
of  exciting  adventures,"  she  said,  and 
added,  "I  wonder  what  will  become  of 
that  horrible  dragon?" 

"It  will  not  long  survive  in  its  new 
environment,"  I  assured  her,  "and  I'm 
certain  that  such  an  egg  as  produced  it 
has  not  been  hatched  on  earth  in  a  mil- 
lion years." 

"Tut,  tut!"  clucked  Prof.  Rogers,  re- 
gretfully. I  pity  Miss  Bridger!  Tom 
was  one  of  my  favorites !  And  poor 
Walter!  What  an  untimely  wrecking  of 
a  bright  young  intellect.  Too  bad ! 
Too  bad !  We  must  get  him  home  at 
once." 

And  he  took  down  a  pad  of  blanks 
from  a  i>igcon  hole  and  penned  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  i8,  1899. 
Bruce,  Bridger's,  Wyo. 

Prof.  Marsh  died  to-day.  Return  im- 
mediately. ROGERS. 

"Well,  well !"  murmured  the  profes- 
sor again,  as  he  started  for  the  telegraph 
office.  "Specialization  is  all  right — the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  age — but  what 
if  dwelling  upon  a  single  idea  should 
lead  in  time  to  results  like  this?" 


HISTORIC  ROANOKE  ISLAND 


By  A.  DENISON  DART 


N  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
there  are  many  places  of 
historic  interest  less 
known  than  some  of  min- 
or consequence  in  the  New 
England  States. 
Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  is  a 
place  of  special  interest,  as  it  was  here 
that  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  colony  was 
established.  The  experiment  proved  a 
failure,  however,  except  that  it  intro- 
duced potatoes  and  tobacco  to  the  people 
of  Europe, 

Two  very  interesting  relics  of  the  col- 
ony survive.  One  is  the  star-shaped 
outline  of  a  fort  which  the  colonists  call- 
ed "The  new  fort  in  Virginia."  The 
other  is  an  immense  Scuppernong  Grape 
Vine,  which,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  island  was  planted  by  these  early 
colonists  in  1585-7. 

Upon  "Fort  Raleigh,"  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  flag  of  Old  England  was  first 
unfurled  to  the  breezes  of  the  New 
World.  An  association  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  "Roanoke  Island  Memorial  Associa- 
tion," have  purchased  256  acres  sur- 
rounding  the  fort ;  twelve  acres  have 
been  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence, 
and  a  handsome  and  costly  granite  mon- 
ument has  been  erected  within  the  en- 
closure, bearing  this  inscription : 

"On  this  site  in  July-August,  1585-7, 
(O.  S.)  colonists  sent  out  from  England 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  built  a  fort,  called 
by  them,  'the  new  fort  in  Virginia.'  These 
colonists  were  the  first  settlers  of  the 
to  England  in  T586  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Near  this  place  was  born,  on 
English  race  in  America.  Thev  returned 
the  eighteenth  of  August.  1587,  Virginia 
Dare,  the  first  child  of  English  parents 
born  in  America,  daughter  of  Ananias 
Dare  and  Eleanor  White,  his  wife,  mem 
bers  of  another  band  of  colonists  sent 
out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1587. 

"On    Sunday,    August     20,     Virginia 
Dare  was  baptised,    Manteo,  the  friend- 


ly chief  of  the  Hatteras  Indians,  had 
been  baptised  on  the  Sunday  previous. 
These  baptisms  are  the  first  known  cele- 
brations of  a  Christian  sacrament  in  the 
territory  of  the  thirteen  original  United 
States." 

The  first  expedition  sent  out  by  Ra- 
leigh consisted  of  two  small  barks,  which 
after  entering  Pamlico  Sound  by  one  of 
the  inlets  near  Cape  Hatteras,  eventually 
anchored  off  Roanoke  Island.  Here 
the  wild  grapes  were  found  "growing  in 
such  abundance,  so  plentiful  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  products  of  the  vines  in  Evi- 
rope,"  according  to  Captain  Amadas. 
who  had  been  among  the  vineyards  of  the 
old  world. 

The  vine  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture  is  believed  to  have  been  planted 
by  these  early  colonists,  or  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "lost  colony"  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  White,  whose 
daughter,  Eleanor,  was  the  mother  of 
Virginia  Dare.  The  vine  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  prob- 
ably the  largest  in  the  world. 

It  is  still  hearty  and  vigorous,  cover- 
ing over  an  acre  of  ground,  and  yield- 
ing annually  a  ton  or  more,  according  to 
the  season,  of  fine  large  grapes  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  As  the  time  of  the 
Jamestown  ter-centennial  celebration  ap- 
i:»roaches,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
although  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  never 
personally  engaged  in  further  attempts 
to  establish  a  colony  on  this  continent,  it 
was  upon  his  suggestion  that  some  place 
on  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  the  quiet  shores 
of  James  River,  be  selected  as  a  site  more 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  a  new  colony, 
rather  than  around  the  open  waters,  and 
dangerous  coast  of  Hatteras.  He  had  al- 
readv  expended  over  forty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  five  different  expeditions 
fitted  out  between  the  years  of  1584  and 
T59T.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted  to 
him  all  the  land  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida,  which  was  called  Virginia,  in 
honor  of  the  virgin  queen.     In  159T  he 


SCUPPERNONG  GRAPEVINE. 
Roanoke  Island,  N.  C. 
Believed  to  he  the  largest  grapevine  in.  the  ivorld;  planted  about  1586  near  the 
s[^ot  where  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  child  in  America  from  English  parents  zvas 
born,  Aug.  18,  1587.  The  vine  is  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  covering  over  an 
acre  of  ground  and  yielding  annually  an  average  of  a  ton  of  grapes  of  excellent 
quality.     Photographed  by  A.  D.   Dart. 


assigned  to  others  his  rights  and  titles, 
reserving  to  himself  one-fifth  interest 
of  what  might  be  found  of  gold  or  other 
precious  metals. 

England,  threatened  at  this  time,  by 
iier  then  powerful  neighbor,  Spain,  with 
her  "Invincible  Armada,"  had  need  of 
all  her  men  and  money,  and  Raleigh,  who 
was  called  by  his  loving  friends  "Wholly 
gentleman,  wholly  soldier,"  gave  to  the 
queen  who  had  honored  and  favored  him 
his  valuable  services  and  experience  as 
a  soldier,  with  the  balance  of  his  fortune. 
On  the  grounds  of  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition -will  be  seen  a  replica  of  "Hayes 
Barton,"  the  home  and  birth-place  of  Sir 


Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  still  standing  in 
England  much  as  it  was  when  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  The  National 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  behind  the  project,  and  it  is  snie  to 
say  that  the  reproduction  of  this  old  co- 
lonial building,  whicii  weaves  so  closely 
American  and  English  ties,  will  be  view- 
ed with  much  interest. 

The  state  in  which  he  first  placed  his 
little  colony,  who  were  the  pioneers  in 
America  of  English  colonization,  has 
rendered  its  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  the  name  of  Raleigh,  by  con- 
ferring it  upon  her  capital. 
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By  DEAN  POPE 


^N  the  logging  town  of  Mel- 
ville, Jim  Redmond,  the 
saw  mill  manager,  sat  in 
his  revolving  chair, 
shoved  around  from  the 
desk  so  that  he  faced 
t!ic  open  window,  on  the  sill  of 
which  his  feet  were  resting.  With- 
out, the  mill  whirred  ceaselessly, 
the  yard  teemed  with  workmen,  and  the 
great  logs  whined  beneath  the  saws. 
Within,  accumulated  orders  covered  the 
entire  cut  of  the  mill  for  months  to  come, 
and  prices  were  the  best  ever  known. 
Yet,  the  air  reeked  with  storm  clouds, 
and  all  the  fellows  on  the  ofifice  force 
were  conscious  that  the  exasperation  on 
Redmond's  face  was  but  the  furted  flag 
of  a  rebellion  which  raged  secretly,  guil- 
lil\-,  in  their  own  hearts. 

Some  six  months  back,  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  had  come  to  Redmond, 
in  the  way  that  poets  sing.  And  it  had 
also  come,  share  and  share  alike,  to  the 
bill  clerk ;  to  the  stenographer ;  to  the 
keeper  of  the  time,  and  the  books.  It 
appeared  at  first,  as  naturally  as  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  shedding  a  transfiguring  light 
on  the  rough  hewn  town,  which  was, 
after  all  but  a  series  of  scars  among  the 
pines,  and  imparting  a  wonderful  zest  to 
tbe  hackneyed  routine  of  saw  mill  life. 

The  school-mistress  was  young,  re- 
markably good  to  look  upon,  and  the 
lea'^t  inclined  to  be  coquettish — all  the 
boys  admitted  tliat.  Still,  there  was  that 
about  her.  with  ber  silk-lined  clothes  and 
her  amazing  graciousness,  which  awak- 
ened in  them  a  deep  feeling  of  reverential 
awe.  Even  in  the  details  of  her  person 
— the  soft  brown  hair  that  would  get 
away  from  the  bair-pins.  the  eyes,  clear 
and  grey,  the  rose-tinged  cheeks,  the 
dimpled  wrists,  the  lily-like  bend  of  her 
tliroat — she  seemed  a  wonderful  woman. 
TJeside  the  buxoiri,  sandy-liaired  girls 
one  saw  in  all  the  saw  n-,ill  cabins,  she 
was  superb. 

It    was    onlv    n;Uurc:l    th"t      the      bovs 


should  love  her  from  the  first ;  and 
though  it  was  painfully  evident  that  somt 
of  them  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
the  girl  made  little  difference  in  their 
friendship.  Serene,  regal,  apparently  as- 
indifferent  as  a  star,  she  smiled  on  all, 
and  they,  individually  and  collectively, 
schemed  and  trampled,  ard  were  tram- 
pled on  in  turn,  for  favors — until  Jim 
Redmond   enlered  the  lists. 

Then  everything  suddenly  changed. 

Jim  was  the  kind  of  man  who,  asking 
nothing,  always  got  everything.  His 
surrender  came  as  a  surprise,  even  to  him- 
self ;  and  it  brought  consterji-xtion  to  the 
boys.  Nevertheless,  it.v*ds  unconditional 
and  they  bad  sense  enough  to  recognize 
the  inevitable  when  they  saw  it. 

In  a  quiet  wav,  they  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  matter,  and  one  by 
one,  gradually  dropj  ed  out  of  the  run- 
ning. Not  that  they  loved  Vera  Car- 
stens  less,  but  as  Chester,  the  bookkeep- 
er, s?id:  "They  simply  could  not  fight 
Tim  Redmond.  Jim  loved  her,  and  he 
had  never  loved  a  girl  before."' 

If  Miss  Carstens  saw  the  sacrifice,  she 
n:ade  no  sign,  and  Jim — in  his  idealism — ■ 
fancied  his  affection  for  Cecil — he  called 
her  tliat  in  his  heart — known  only  to 
himself  and  his  God.  He  ass'gned  the  re- 
sponsibililv  for  such  a  peaceful  outcome 
to  Heaven ;  and  was  quite  capable  of 
believin<2-  that  life  stretched  before  him 
hencefi^rth,  one  lengthening  vista  to  Par- 
adise. His  devoti  n,  h's  ardor,  his  ex- 
ultation became,  at  once,  the  delight  and 
the  despair  of  the  boys. 

But  no  one  could  dwell  in  Arcadia 
long  at  a  time,  and  the  day  came  when 
hopes,  ideals,  faith,  were  crashing  all 
about  Redmond ;  and  the  boys,  looking 
into  his  honest  eyes,  and  seeing  there  a 
pained  expression  that  was  entirely  new, 
resented — as  many  a  man  has  done,  the 
insolent  j^ower  of  the  girl  to  inflict  such 
deep,  unnecessary  wounds  in  the  heart 
lli:it  loved  ber, 
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With  a  stillness  that  sugg-ested  tension, 
the  big, man  long  continued  in  his  revolv- 
ing chair  before  the  window.  He  was 
so  tired  and  heart-sick,  and  his  anger 
against  Cecil  Carstens  would  keep  flaring 
up  again  and  again,  confusing  him. 

He  tried  desperately  to  put  it  away.  He 
was  used  to  overcoming  difficulties,  mere 
material  difficulties.  He  had  made  his 
way  through  many  in  his  long,  and  dog- 
ged fight  for  financial  success — this  was 
only  one  more,  a  cruelly  unnecessary  one, 
imposed  by  a  girl  whose  welfare  was 
more  to  him  than  his  soul's  salvation. 

Oiie  moment,  rage  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  him,  blotting  out  everything 
in  a  sort  of  red  haze  of  passion.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  he 
reflected  that  if  another  man  had  caused 
the  blossoming  of  the  flower  in  her  heart, 
so  that  the  perfume  exhaled  toward  him 
and  set  vibrating  an  untouched  chord  in 
him — it  was  his  misfortune.  If  the  quick- 
ening had  taught  him  all  he  knew  of 
ecstasy,  had  made  him  catch  his  breath, 
and  shut  his  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the 
heavens  open,  and  then  had  left  him 
pain  and  dread  despair — this  was  the 
measure  of  his  own  love^  and  it  had  not 
come  in  response  to  demand  from  her. 

"There's  just  one  thing  for  you  to  do, 
Jim,"  he  told  himself,  at  last ;  "see  as 
little  of  her  as  possible,  and  keep  your 
brain  filled  with  other  matters.  That  way 
lies  salvation." 

Then  he  rose,  as  if  to  put  it  all  aside. 
"The  older  you  are,  the  harder  it  goes. 
I  have  always  heard,"  he  murmured, 
pausing  in  the  open  door,  and  staring 
meditatively  over  the  scarred  old  hills. 
He  wondered  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  readjust  himself,  and,  seeing  a 
symbol  in  the  efiforts  of  the  forest  to 
cover  over  her  haggled  heart,  he  groan- 
ed from  sheer  self-pity. 

Meantime,  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
boarding  house,  just  across  the  road; 
three  typical  logging  town  youngsters 
rolled  in  filth  and  rags,  and,  at  irregular 
intervals,  made  the  air  hideous  with  loud 
contention,  and  free  for  all  fights. 
"Ma !  I'm  goin'  ter  tell  'er." 
Redmond  turned  at  the  sound  of  the 
complaining  voice. 


"Ma,  come  'ere  to  Johnnie  now,  John- 
nie's got  the  one  I  wanted !" 

A  wan  little  smile  quivered  over  Red- 
mond's face. 

"Damn  Johnnie!"  he  rapped  out  sud- 
denly, and  strode  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  mill. 

The  office  boys  only  waiting  for  him 
to  go. 

"There !"  the  time-keeper  said,  when 
at  last  he  was  out  of  hearing.  "If  it's 
not  just  like  a  fool  woman.  She'll  break 
liis  heart,  I  reckon,  and  there's  not  a 
better  fellow  in  the  world  than  Jim." 

The  bill-clerk  threw  away  the  match 
he  had  just  lighted,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  revolving  chair. 

"By  thunder,  I'm  for  knowing  who  the 
interloper  is!  There  are  enough  of  us 
fellows  to  make  soap  grease  out  of  him 
in  the  log  pond."  He  had  been  running 
his  finger  down  a  list  of  names  in  a  book, 
which  had  seemed  to  open  naturally  at 
the  page  desired,  and  he  broke  off  with 
a  tender  smile. 

"Jim's  looked  it  up,  too,  boys.  It  works 
out  like  a  neat  puzzle,  once  you  have 
hold  of  the  right  clue.  The  Hoo-Hoo  pin 
that  girl's  been  sporting  we  thought  was 
Jim's.  No  wonder  Jim  has  a  grouch. 
She  let  me  see  it  last  night,  she  evident- 
Iv  doesn't  know  that  Hoo  Hoo  pins  are 
numbered.  No,  of  course  it  wasn't  Jim's 
number — there  is  his  trouble.  I  thought 
it  wasn't  like  Jim  to  be  cussing  the  mis- 
erable little  brat  out  there  for  nothing. 
In  his  heart,  the  Johnnie  he  wants 
damned  is  Hoo  Hoo  number  nine  thou- 
sand, nine — a  sawyer." 

A  long  silence  followed,  save  for  the 
ceaseless"  whirl  of  the  saw  mill,  and  the 
steady  hustling  of  the  workmen  out  on 
the  vard. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  a  perfect 
understanding,  the  boys  looked  the  situ- 
ation over.  The  little  Hoo  Hoo  book 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  pen- 
cil marks  around  one  name  were  noted. 
Chester  was  the  first  to  speak— there 
was  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  his 
voice. 

"If  Jim  didn't  love  her  so!"  and  he 
slowly  turned  a  leaf  of  his  ledger.  He 
had  not  forgotten  what  it  was  like,  to 
care  so  much.     His  sympathy  with  Jim 
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was   real  even   to  the   point  of  personal 
suffering-. 

In  the  inner  room,  the  stenographer 
whirled  around  from  his  machine.  His 
voice  seemed  fairlv  to  spring  out  of  the 
depths   of  the  building. 

"What's  the  use  of  maudling  over  the 
affair!  Love  her?  Jim's  thought  so 
much  of  Cecil  Carstens  she  has  grown 
to  be  a  part  of  him.  You  can  see  her 
in  his  eyes — her  very  self  shines  out  so 
all  of  us  can  see ;  and  unless  something 
happens  to  prevent,  that  upstart  will  see. 
too,  as  sure  as  the  sun  will  set  this  night." 

He  was  standing  between  the  two 
rooms  now,  so  that  he  faced  them  all, 
and  he  paused,  pondering:  How  would 
the  boys  take  what  he  was  about  to  sav 
to  them : 

But  they  only  smiled  on  him  encour- 
agingly. He  had  carried  a  telegram  m 
the  girl,  at  school,  that  very  morning, 
so  surely  he  would  know  of  what  he 
spoke.     "Well ?"  thev  led  him  on. 

Deej)  in  the  young  fellow's  impulsive 
heart  was  the  desire  to  spare  Redmond. 
No  successful  lover  should  come  there 
and  see  Jim  suffer  if  he  could  help  it. 

And  he  thought  he  could. 

"Chester —  "  he  turned  first  to  the 
steadfast  individual  on  the  force.  If  he 
could  only  make  old  Chester  see.  "Ches- 
ter— you  know  the  train  comes  after 
closing  time — Jim  will  not  return  to  the 
office.  Could  you  manage  enough  extra 
work  to  keep  you  busy  'till  bed-time?" 

Chester  subdued  his  surprise,  consid- 
ered, mentally  revising  his  month's  work, 
and  answered : 

"There  is  work  on  my  pay-roll — 
enough  to  last  'till  midnight.  P.ut  it 
seems  to  me  you  might  tella  chap  what 
you  are  driving  at." 

"I'm  driving  at  that  Johnnie,  saw- 
yer," the  other  announced.  "In  short, 
I'm  going  to  ent-ce  him  over  here  as 
soon  as  he  arrives,  and  we'll  entertain 
him  under  lock  and  key,  you  and  I.  un- 
til we  drive  him  down  to  the  station  to 
meet  the  next  out  train." 

An  intense  murmur  of  conversation, 
mingled  with  riotous  laughter. 

The  young  fellow  turned  to  the  book- 
keeper.    He  was  by  no  means  guileless. 

"It  may  not  do  any  good  in  the  end, 


Chester,"  he  said  ingeniously.  "But  it 
would  give  ^liss  Impudence  a  jolt;  it 
will  afford  Jim  a  reprieve ;  and  it  will 
show  that  little  kitten  that  he  can't  roll 
the  Melville  Hoo  Hoos  as  easily  as  he 
fancies — particularly  if  he  is  allotted  the 
usual  moonlight  view  from  this  window. 
Then  the  boys  began  to  have  an  ink- 
ling of  what  was  in  the  wind.  Since  the 
coming  of  the  first  warm  evenings,  Miss 
Carstens  and  Jim  had  spent  them — everv 
one — on  the  boarding  house  porch  to- 
gether. Their  crude  settee  was  in  a  di- 
rect line  wiih  the  o])en  office  window. 

Chester  plunged  despairingly  into  the 
heart  of  the  black  business. 

"It's  a — the  fellow — Jim."  then  reluct- 
antly ;  "well,  if  there  is  no  other  wav." 
The  stenographer  grinned.  In  his  ex- 
ultation he  longed  to  hug  old  Chester, 
but  he  didn't.  He  only  said  denmrely : 
"Poor  unsuspecting  kitten."  Then,  as 
another  thought  beat  its  way  into  his  con- 
sciousness, he  whispered  under  his 
breath.  "May  the  Lord  be  good  to  us, 
when  Jim  finds  out  the  trick." 

The  afternoon  passed  slowly.  By  the 
time  the  suii])er  hour  arrived,  even  the 
leader's  spirits  were  somewhat  dulled  by 
a  depressing  sense  of  guilt.  Jim  sat  si- 
lent and  dejected.  Chester,  steady, 
straight  forward  fellow,  was  distinctly 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease. 

Miss  Carstens  came  in  late — frankly 
dressed  for  the  occasion — her  hair,  a 
glory  about  her  flushed  face,  her  rose- 
pink  dress,  shimmering  and  ruffling  to 
her  feet. 

Redmond  looked  up  unhappily,  and 
caught  her  eyes  as  they  were  shifted  swift- 
ly from  him.  He  placed  a  chair  for  her  and 
drew  back — grave,  silent.  She  was  lov- 
lier  than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  and  he 
knew  that  the  nearness  of  her,  set  his 
heart  to  hammering  like  a  mad  thing. 
He  wondered  that  she  did  not  turn  in 
amazement  at  its  call. 

She  glanced  quizzically  at  the  silent 
faces,  then  leaned  forward,  resting  both 
elbows  on  the  table  in  the  graceful  mod- 
ern carelessness  that  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  dictates  of  an  earlier  fashion. 
She  was  gay,  she  was  glowing ;  her  face 
beamed  with  artless  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
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It  would  have  been  easy  to  yield ;  to 
take  tlieir  idol  back  to  their  hearts  again, 
but  for  Jim's  gloom.  This  steeled  their 
purpose ;  and  to  all  her  engaging  chatter 
the  boys  responded  with  a  silence,  the 
full  significance  of  which  she  failed  to 
grasp. 

As  the  train  sounded — still  far  away  in 
the  dreary  wood — every  person  at  the 
table  started. 

"The  slow 'drag  made  better  time  than 
usual  to-night,''  Jim  told  the  girl,  in  a 
tone  that  was  meant  for  lightness. 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  the  briefest 
instant,  then  she  laughed  low  and  mar- 
vel on  sly. 

Into  each  of  the  other  faces,  there 
flashed  a  knowing,  vengeful  look ;  and  a 
moment  later  the  stenographer  and  the 
bill-clerk  quietly  left  the  table. 

Then  followed  an  awkward,  tense  si- 
lence. Redmond  cut  his  steak  with  a 
precision  that  reckoned  fractions  of  an 
inch.  Miss  Carstens  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

Chester  turned  to  go,  waited  a  brief 
moment,  irresolute — studying  the  two 
faces  surreptitiously  from  all  angles.  Fin- 
ally his  jaws  hardened ;  his  chin  lifted  de- 
fiantly ;  Jim  had  the  right  to  the  chance. 
She  had  led  him  on ;  she  had  taught  him 
the  pain  of  loving — now  she  intended  to 
show  him  the  lucky  man ;  and  Jim  did 
not  even  suspect. 

The  door  slammed.  Chester  was  off 
again  to  the  office,  his  heart  full  of  bat- 
tle. 

Silence.  The  girl  toyed  with  her  knife. 
Her  face  was  white ;  her  gray  eyes  full 
of  mysteries. 

Redmond  finished  his  cofl^ee.  Love  and 
pride  were  fighting  hard,  for  all  he  look- 
ed so  valiant  and  determined. 

Thev  both  rose  suddenly,  rather  uncon- 
sciously, too.  For  a  moment  they  stood 
looking  into  each  others  eyes,  and  then 
Redmond,  his  face  white  and  his  lips 
tight  gripped,  turned  and  threw  wide 
the  door. 

The  girl  stooped  to  gather  her  skrts 
that  swirled  about  her  feet.  A  graceful 
woman  is  particularly  graceful  in  this 
attitude.     She  was  adorable. 

Redmond  looked  down  at  her,  and 
caught  his  breath.    He  remembered  with 


a  pang  his  resolves  of  the  afternoon,  and 
when  reason  made  its  demand,  to  leave 
her,  seemed  the  refinement  of  cruelty. 
So,  in  the  end,  he  leaned  toward  her, 
a  marvelous  tenderness  in  his  attitmle. 

The  girl  was  perfectly  still,  her  face 
tense,  listening.  How  well  Redmond 
knew  that  pretty  turn  of  her  head  that 
signified  her  aroused  attention. 

The  clamor  of  frogs  from  the  log- 
pond,  and  the  murmur  of  insects,  pushed 
in  through  the  open  door.  Above  this 
was  the  sound  of  voices — men's  voices — 
clear,  distinct. 

Of  a  sudden.  Miss  Carstens'  eyes  rest- 
ed on  Redmond's  face,  a  curious  ex- 
pression flickered  in  their  grey  depths, 
her  lips  parted  in  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  a  smile,  and  she  drew  backward,  away 
from   his  appealing  gentleness. 

"There  is  something  I  must  tell  you — " 
she  began  tentativel_y. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  cutting  through 
his   brain   came   the   intuitive  thought — 
Johnnie,  Hoo  Hoo  nine  thousand  nine. 
'  His   face   whitened.       He   clutched    the 
•  handle  of  the  door  with  a  desperate  im- 
potence.    Then  he  squared  his  shoulders. 
"Out  there.  Miss  Carstens,"  he  plead- 
ed ;   and    they   passed    in   silence   to   the 
porch  settee. 

There  followed  a  moment  in  which 
the  girl  stared  at  the  silent  forest,  the 
ghosts  of  trees,  the  tortuous  road  which 
wound  away  into  the  valley.  Weird 
kerosene  lights  flickered  in  the  squalid 
saw  mill  cabins.  The  moon  was  out, 
and  the  stars — 

But  Chester,  in  the  office  which  al- 
ready held  a  prisoner,  Ijroke  the  thread 
of  her  reminiscences  t>y  shutting  the 
window  with  a  thud. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  voice?"  she  said 
interrogatively.  "The  train  has  been  in 
so  long.  I  had  hoped  to  tell  you  before 
he  came." 

Redmond  looked  at  her  astonished. 
The  old  struggle  which  had  stopped  for 
a  minute  began  again  in  his  mind.  He 
subdued  the  desire  to  ask  her  for  a  speedy 
explanation,  as  he  subdued  the  desire  to 
swing  oft"  to  the  mill  and  beat  his  head 
against  the  wall.  But  he  never  for  a 
second  doubted  the  truth  of  his  intuition. 


so 
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The  office  lights  suddenly  went  out; 
there  was  a  sHght  disturbance  from  that 
direction.  Cecil  Carstens  had  been  look- 
ing into  the  open  window  with  unseeing 
eyes,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  transfor- 
mation commanded  her  attention.  Dimly 
and  vaguely,  she  could  see  a  white  blur 
that  to  her,  stood  for  Chester's  shirt- 
front. 

"Mr.  Chester,  the  boys — all  of  them 
are  moody  to-night."  She  spoke  very 
low,  there  was  a  strong  note  of  appeal 
in  her  voice,  "Even  you — why  must 
you  ?" 

She  stopped  an  instant,  listening,  then 
she  launched  out  desperately. 

"What  is  it?  This  feeling  of  con- 
straint which  I  can  neither  account  for, 
nor  shake  off?  Tell  me  why  vou  glow- 
er—" 

Redmond  flared  up  savagely. 

"Oh-h!"  and  then  he  stopped  short, 
gazing  at  her  in  a  sort  of  breathless,  as- 
tounded silence. 

"How  can  she?"  he  asked  himself. 
"What  does  she  want  to  do?"  And  all 
the  while  he  felt  his  anger  leaving  him 
bit  by  bit,  as  blood  flows  out  of  an  open 
vein. 

"You  had  something  to  tell  me — "  he 
ignored  the  personal  question,  forcing 
the  larger  issue  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  self- 
torture. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Carstens  answered,  her 
voice  so  soft  that  it  sounded  like  a  tender 
flattery.  "But  .it  was  nothing,"  her 
thoughts  were  evidently  elsewhere  now. 

Redmond  was  shaken  by  a  fit  of  rage 
at  her  indifference. 

"Have  you  forgotten  my  existence?" 
he  asked,  abruptly. 

She  started,  a  faint  shadow  of  sauci- 
ness  which  had  come  into  her  eyes,  died 
almost  immediately  into  her  usual  very 
engaging  smile.  It  was  really  nothing- 
she  had  wanted  a  long  while  to  tell  him 
of  Johnnie. 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence. 
Redmond  leaned  hard  against  the  bench, 
his  hand  gripping  the  balustrade  as 
though  he  would  crush  it. 

_  She  turned  suddenly,  looking  up  at 
him  with  the  most  wonderful  eyes  in  the 
world. 

"Well,"  he  breathed,  to  fill  the  silence. 


For  a  man  to  be  hated,  this  Johnnie  was 
irresistibly  attractive,  but  Redmond 
hoped  he  had  the  backbone  to  keep  his 
emotion  to  hmself, 

"Johnnie  was  to  come  to  Melville,  to- 
night, and  I  wanted  you  to  meet  him.  In 
my  family,  he  is  a  very  much  talked  of 
3'oung  man — " 

She  talked  on,  as  nonchalantly,  as  sim- 
ply, as  to  some  school-girl  confidant ; 
and  he  listened ;  his  hand  firm  on  the 
throttle  of  his  temper ;  his  nails  digging 
into  his  ha^ids  in  order  to  appear  com- 
posed. 

Of  a  sudden,  she  broke  off,  and  with 
her  elbows  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
seat,  gazed  steadfastly  into  the  office 
window. 

In  that  instant,  she  heard  her  name ; 
and  laughed — a  bit  hysterically  at  first, 
then  more  calmly.  She  had  recognized 
the  voice;  she  had  seen  the  outlined  fig- 
ure. 

Redmond  glowered  uneasily  across  the 
mill  grounds. 

"I  thought  I  heard  your  name,"  he 
said.  Then  to  his  own  heart.  "Be  still, 
you  sing  it  in  a  confusing  mono — " 

"Mr.  Redmond,"  she  interrupted, 
"there's  Johnnie,"  she  raised  a  puzzled 
face  and  for  a  moment  looked  into  his 
eyes.  Then,  "Johnnie,  the  boys  are  hold- 
ing him  prisoner,  I  do  believe." 

"Eh,  what?  the  boys — a  prisoner!" 
Redmond  jerked  himself  up  savagely  and 
started  off — his  eyes  blazing  darkness; 
his  mind  in  a  turmoil. 

The  girl  steadied  herself  against  the 
balustrade  for  the  briefest  instant — 
watching  the  manly  figure.  Her  eyes 
grew  serious,  and  admiration  crept  in 
subtly, 

"Mr.  Redmond,"  she  called  after  him 
with  deliberate  provocation,  "be  good 
to  Johnnie — "  and  then  the  voice  she 
strove  to  make  lightly  amused,  shook 
with  the  emotion  she  was  trying  to  con- 
trol. "Perhaps — I  didn't  tell  you — I  say, 
Mr.  Redmond!" 

Once  again  he  turned,  his  brave  eyes 
flashing ;  a  dull  red  color  burning  in  his 
cheeks. 

"I  didn't  tell  you  Johnnie  is  to  marry 
my  baby  sister  next  month — if  he  gets 
out  of  Melville  alive." 
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"The  dev — "  Redmond  caught  him- 
self quickly. 

For  an  instant  he  stood  evidently  try- 
ing to  readjust  himself,  then  he  went 
hurrying-  up  the  steps  again. 

The  girl  retreated  to  the  lighted  room 
as  he  advanced,  looking  up  at  him  in  a 
piqued  curiosity  that  deepened  into  mock- 
disdain. 

"Poor  Johnnie !"  And  a  lazy  coquetry 
crept  into  her  eyes.  It  finished  Red- 
mond. 


"Hang  Johnnie!" 

"But  the  boys—" 

"The  boys — and  the  lights  too !"  he 
cried. 

For  some  reason  when — a  long  time 
afterward — the  enraptured  lover  escorted 
a  flushed  young  lady  across  to  the  office 
door,  even  the  little  stenographer  hustled 
up  and  offered  his  congratulations  with- 
out one  tinge  of  fear. 


IN  THE  TENTS  OF  THE  ROMANY  RYE 


By  JOHN  L.  COWAN 


UST  as  surely  as  the  ground 
hog  leaves  his  hole  and  the 
grizzly  bear  forsakes  his 
hollow  tree  when  spring 
has  come  to  stay,  just  so 
surely  do  earth's  Ishmaels 
• — the  Gypsies— leave  the  houses  in  which 
they  have  hibernated  through  the  winter 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  covered 
wagons  and  the  tents  by  the  wayside 
in  which  they  make  their  real  homes. 
Their  reappearance  on  the  country  roads 
is  not  merely  an  unfailing  sign  of  spring, 
but  it  is  a  warning  that  may  not  be  dis- 
regarded that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
farmer  to  padlock  his  hen  house,  the 
good  housewife  to  see  that  no  garments 
are  left  hanging  on  the  clothes  line  over 
night,  and  for  the  watchdog  to  be  un- 
chained-— for  the  tribe  of  Romany  has 
scant  respect  for  the  law  and  no  regard 
at  all  for  petty  distinctions  of  meum  and 
tuum.  Hence  it  is  that  no  one  has  •  a 
welcome  for  the  dusky  Gypsy  but  the 
love  lorn  and  the  inveterate  horse  trader. 
Fortunately  for  the  Gypsy,  both  classes 
are  numerous  and  are  never  likely  to 
be  less  so.  There  never  was  a  country- 
man addicted  to  the  horse  trading  habit 
who  had  not  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  get  the  better  of  anyone  else 
living.  He  will  trade  with  every  Gypsy 
outfit  that  comes  along,  and  get  worsted 
every  time ;  but  he   is  always   ready  to 


try  again.  And  there  never  was  a  love 
lorn  lad  or  lass  who  was  not  willing  to 
part  with  "two-bits"  for  the  sake  of  a 
glimpse  beyond  the  veil  that  hides  the 
future,  such  as  only  the  "seventh  daugh- 
ter of  a  seventh  daughter,  born  with  a 
double  veil"  can  give. 

Scattered  here  and  there  in  shady  re- 
treats the  whole  way  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  to  the  Rio  Grande  may  now 
be  found  the  camps  of  these  mysterious 
nomads  whose  origin  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  the  curious  and  learned  for  at  least 
500  years.  Sometimes  a  single  family 
may  be  seen  journeying  over  the  coun- 
try roads,  and  sometimes  the  party  may 
include  a  score  or  a  hundred  persons, 
traveling  in  covered  wagons  with  all 
their  belongings,  and  pitching  their  tents 
near  towns  and  villages  wherever  fancy 
or  interest  may  dictate.  They  are  known 
in  every  country  and  everywhere  present 
the  same  moral  and  physical  character- 
istics, preserving  their  nationality,  their 
language  and  their  racial  peculiarities 
with  a  pertinacity  exceeding  even  that 
of  the  Jews.  Everywhere  they  are  so- 
journers and  wayfarers,  not  possessing 
and  apparently  not  desiring  any  perma- 
nent habitations.  They  are  brown  in 
complexion,  have  black  and  often  bushy 
hair,  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  wiry,  mus- 
cular frames.  Their  physical  peculiari- 
ties and  their  strange,  disjointed  jargon 
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mark  them  out  as  distinctly  from  the 
mass  of  the  ]:)eo])le  amonp;-  whom  they 
sojourn  as  do  their  wandering  and  pre- 
datory habits  and  their  clannish  disposi- 
tion. 

It  was  long-  believed  that  the  Gypsies 
originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
to  this  idea  they  owe  their  name — a  con- 
traction of  the  word  Egyptian.  When 
this  theory  was  proven  to  be  wrong, 
others  were  advanced  to  take  its  place, 
some  alleging  that  they  were  the  surviv- 
ing remnant  of  the  "lost  tribes  of  Israel," 
and  others  that  they  were  the  direct  pro- 
geny of  his   Satanic     majesty     himself. 


However,  scholars  are  now  agreed  that 
they  came  from  India.  Their  progeni- 
tors are  believed  to  have  been  the  Jats, 
who  lived  in  reed  huts  about  the  delta 
of  the  Indus  river.  About  the  year  1025 
they  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
Mahmoud.  They  refused  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  cither  the  Mohammedans  or 
IJuddhists,  thus  incurring  the  enmity  of 
all  the  neighboring  peoples.  They  were 
a  people  without  a  country,  and  began 
their  career  as  wanderers  and  Ishmaels — 
their  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against  them.  Finallv  they 
were  expelled  from  Asia  during  the  up- 
heaval of  races  that  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed the  destroying  career  of  Ghenghis 
Khan.  It  is  believed  that  they  found  a 
temporary  refuge  in  Arabia,  then  in 
Egypt,  and  later  in  Turkey,  Greece  and 
the    Balkans;   but   gradually    they    were 


driven,  westward  by  the  pressure  of  the 
dominant  hostile  races.  About  the  year 
14x7  they  made  their  appearance  in  Ger- 
many, and  ere  long  they  had  overrun  all 
Europe.  Owing  to  their  lawlessness, 
their  strange  manners  and  their  thieving 
propensities,  they  were  everywhere  re- 
garded as  unwelcome  intruders.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  made  a  felony  for  anyone  to 
consort  with  them.  In  France  they  were 
proceeded  against  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  .were  banished  from  Spain  under 
severe  penalties.  In  Italy  they  were  for- 
bidden to  remain  longer  than  two  nights 
in  the  same  place,  and  in  Germany  they 
were  hunted  and  shot  down  like  wild 
beasts.  However,  like  weeds  they  seem 
to  flourish  the  better  the  more  they  arc 
trami)led  upon. 

The    assertion    has    often    been    made 
that    there    are    no    genuine    Gypsies    in 
America.        No    doubt    there    are   many 
wandering  bands  of  vagabonds  profess- 
ing to  be  Gypsies  who  have  not  a  drop 
of  the  true  Romany  blood  in  their  veins, 
but  the  number  of  these  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  those  whose 
pedigree   is  beyond   question.     Like  the 
negroes,  the  Gypsies  came  to  America  un- 
der compulsion.       In   17 15   nine  border 
Gypsies   were   transported   by   order   of 
the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  the  Vir- 
ginia  plantations.     Probably   many   oth- 
ers were  sent  to  the  American  colonies 
by  the  British  authorities,  although  the 
records    of    such    transactions    have    not 
been  discovered  by  the  most  industrious 
delvers    into   musty    chronicles.     During 
the  Revolution,  however,  many  Gypsies 
were  impressed  for  service  in  the  British 
Navy.     Numbers  of  these  are  known  to 
have    deserted   and   to   have  made   their 
homes  in  America,     sending     for     their 
families  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Near 
the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  exiled  from  Spain 
and  shipped  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
Florida.  Louisiana  and   South  America. 
How  the  Gypsies  reached  America,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
of  historical  record.     Jn  most  European 
countries  their  numbers  are   said  to  be 
declining,  but  in  America  they  are  rapid- 
ly increasing.     They  marrv  young,  rear 
extraordinarily   large    families,    and    are 
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sturdy,  vigorous  and  healthy.  It  is  al- 
together possible  that  the  "Gypsy  prob- 
lem'' may  be  one  of  the  nightmares  that 
will  cause  statesmen  and  politicians  to 
lie  awake  nights  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Although  the  Gypsies  are  nomads,  a 
considerable  number  of  them  own  real 
estate,  and  spend  the  cold  months  of  win- 
ter in  substantial  houses  like  other  peo- 
ple. In  Boston.  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  nearly  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  East  are  colonies 
of  these  strange  people,  swarming  with 
dogs  and  children  in  the  winter,  but  al- 
most deserted  in  the  warm  summer 
months.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  itinerant  tinkers,  locksmiths, 
scissors  grinders,  street  hawkers  and  oth- 
ers of  like  ilk  are  either  full-blooded  Gyp- 
sies or  of  part  Gypsy  descent.  On  the 
road  their  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
jiorse  trading,  horse  and  cattle  doctor- 
ing, breaking  colts  and  stealing.  Many 
of  the  men  are  skilled  metal  workers, 
and  some  are  musicians  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  Of  course  the  women 
tell  fortunes,  and  some  of  them  are 
skillful  needle  workers,  embroiderers 
and  basket  makers.  Although  past  mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  deception,  and  making 
their  living  mainly  by  playing  upon  the 
credulity  of  others,  they  are  themselves 
the  most  credulous  and  supei-stitious  of 
peoples.  The  route  by  which  they  trav- 
el, the  time  and  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment, even  the  hen  houses  they  will  loot 
are  all  determined  by  the  observance  of 
signs,  omens  and  various  methods  of 
divination. 

However,  even  the  Gypsy  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  ordinarily  painted.  His 
faults  are  due  largelv  to  his  irregular, 
homeless  manner  of  life  ;  and  th^t  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  abuse,  calumny 
and  persecutions  that  were  heaped  up- 
on them  for  centuries.  The  virtue  of 
gratitude  the  Gypsies  possess  to  an  un- 
common degree.  Thev  never  forget 
the  slightest  favor  or  kindness.  They 
are  among  the  most  hospitable  of  peo- 
ples, and  will  turn  no  one  away  from 
their  camps  hungry ;  nor  will  they  re- 
fuse shelter  for  the  night  to  any  way- 
farer. Nor  need  anyone  feel  afraid  to 
trust  them  while  partaking  of  their  hos- 


pitality. No  matter  what  valuables  or 
how  much  money  he  may  have  on  his 
person,  they  would  scorn  to  steal  from 
a  guest.  However,  anyone  that  sleeps 
in  a  Gypsy  tent  or  covered  wagon  is 
likely  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  nu- 
merous colonies  of  vigorous  and  active 
little  creatures  whose  names  are  not 
mentioned  in  polite  society.  No  true 
Gypsy  will  deny  that  he  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  helping  himself  to  poultry,  eggs, 
butter,  vegetables,  horse  feed  and  any- 
thing else  he  wants  that  he  can  lay  his 
liands  on  without  too  much  risk  of  get- 
ting caught.  Stealing,  he  says,  is  one 
of  his  i)rerogatives — a  "divine  right," 
given  him  by  God  himself.  And  this  is 
the  way  it  hajipcncd :  Just  before  the 
crucifixion,  says  the  legend,  a  Gypsy 
stole  one  of  the  nails  with  which  Christ 
was  to  have  been  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Consequently,  when  the  event  took 
place,  one  of  the  nails  was  missng  and 
the  Savior  was  fastened  to  the  cross  by 
'only  three  nails — one  through  each 
hand  and  one  through  one  foot.  As  a 
reward  for  this  service,  in  at  least  mit- 
igating Christ's  suffering,  God  is  said 
to  have  given  all  of  the  Romany  race 
express  permission  to  steal.  The  ef- 
fect this  legend  had  on  Mediaeval  art 
is  striking.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Gypsies  in  Eastern  Europe,  cruci- 
fixes and  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  rep- 
resented the  Savior  as  nailed  to  the 
cross  with  four  nails.  First  in  Con- 
stantinople, then  at  Rome,  and  finally 
over  all  Christendom  one  nail  was  drop- 
ped. That  was  the  nail  stolen  by  the 
Gvpsy.  So  seriously  was  this  legend 
taken  by  European  sovereigns  that  for 
centuries  no  Gypsy  could  be  directly 
puTiished  for  theft.  In  Italv  and  Rou- 
mania  thev  became  so  reckless  in  the 
use  of  their  privilege  that  it  was  finallv 
made  lawful  for  anv  man  who  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  these  licensed 
thieves  to  steal  double  the  amount  from 
them.  The  people  made  such  good  use 
of  this  privilege  th^t  the  Gypsies  were 
soon  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty. 

If  it  can  be  truly  said  of  any  people 
that  thev  have  no  religion,  surely  it 
can  be  said  of  the  Gypsies.  Nearly  al- 
ways  they   profess    adherence    to    what- 
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ever  sect  happens  to  be  dominant  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  stop- 
ping, but  of  abiding  religious  convictions 
they  have  none.  In  recognition  of  this 
trait,  the  Hungarians  have  a  proverb 
that  the  church  of  the  Gypsies  was  built 
of  bacon  and  has  long  ago  been  eaten  by 
dogs. 

While  the  Gypsies  are  known  by  a  dif- 
ferent name  in  almost  every  country,  they 
call  themselves  Romany,  or  Rommany, 
signifying  "the  people  of  husbands" — 
probably  in  reference  to  their  crowning 
and  most  dearly  cherished  virtue — that  of 
chastity  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow. 
Among  few  people  are  the  marriage  re- 


lation and  the  family  tie  held  more  sac- 
red. Divorce  and  separation  are  unknown 
among  them,  and  they  count  it  their  first 
duty  to  take  care  of  such  of  their  own 
race  as  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, whether  through  ill  health,  old 
age  or  any  other  cause.  All  not  of  their 
own  race,  however,  they  regard  with  in- 
difference or  dislike. 

The  language  of  the  Romany  was  long 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  with 
which  philologists  had  to  deal,  partly  on 
account  of  the  reticence  of  the  Gypsies, 
who  refuse  to  converse  in  their  mother 
tongue  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and 
party  on   account  of  the   fact  that  they 


have  no  written  or  printed  literature. 
Their  vocabulary  consists  of  not  more 
than  5,000  words,  many  of  which  have 
Sanscrit  roots.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
large  number  of  these  aie  identical  with 
or  similar  to  words  of  the  same  meaning 
in  the  languages  of  various  tribes  now 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  river.  It 
is  this  fact  that  has  led  scholars  to  agree 
that  that  was  the  place  of  their  origin. 
There  are  also  many  words  of  Coptic, 
Arabic,  Greek  and  even  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion, picked  up  no  doubt  in  the  various 
countries  in  which  the  Romany  people 
sojourned  in  the  course  of  their  migra- 
tion from  India  to  Western  Europe.  It 
is  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
language  of  this  vagabond  race  has  had 
an  appreciable  effect  upon  our  own  moth- 
er tongue.  The  first  word  in  the  slang 
expression  "cheese  it"  is  pure  Romany ; 
"pal"  is  Romany  for  brother,  and  "bosh" 
for  fiddle.  The  words  "chop,"  "mull," 
"gibberish,"  "jocky,"  "pony"  in  its  slang 
significance,  and  many  others,  current 
mainly  in  the  lower  social  strata,  were 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  words 
"Romany  Rye"  mean  a  Gypsy  gentle- 
man. 

Owing  more  to  the  wandering  and 
unsettled  habits  of  the  Gypsies  than  to 
any  natural  deficiencies,  the  race  has 
given  no  great  names  to  history,  if  we 
except  those  of  John  Bunyan  and  Anto- 
nio Solario,  both  of  whom  were  part  Gyp- 
sv  by  birth.  Bilhary,  Michel  Baran  and 
Karman  were  famous  Gypsy  musicians 
of  Hungary,  but  their  compositions  were 
never  committed  to  paper  and  have  been 
lost  to  the  world.  However,  many  of 
Liszt's  Hungarian  rhapsodies  were  bor- 
rowed from  strolling  bands  of  Gypsy 
pla\ers — but  how  much  these  owed  to 
the  hand  of  the  Master  and  how  much 
to  the  strollers  is  unknown.  Characters 
drawn  from  these  wanderers  have  fur- 
nished inspiration  for  poets,  dramatists, 
novelists  and  painters  almost  without 
number.  Cervantes,  Scott,  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Eliot,  George  Meredith  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  immortalized  types  of  the 
Romany  character  on  the  printed  page: 
and  Caravvagio,  INToreland,  Phillip  and 
Burges  depicted  their  features  on  can- 
vases  that  became   famous, 
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|T  was  a  night  in  June — a 
moon-lit  night  as  bright 
and  peaceful  as  ever  drew 
its  curtain  of  solitude  over 
American  or  Mexican  do- 
main, save  for  an  occas- 
ional drifting  cloud.  My  traveling  com- 
panion, Mr.  William  Byrnes,  and  I  were 
sojourning  in  El  Paso,  and  that  night  had 
gone  on  a  little  adventure  to  Paso  del 
Norte. 

Wishing  to  evade  the  custom  officers, 
both  going  and  coming,  we  quietly  pad- 
died  across  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  little  row 
boat.  It  was  late,  and  the  moon  was 
getting  low,  when  we  crossed  over  to  the 
United  States.  We  had  scarcely  landed 
when  a  wild  scream,  shrill  and  plain, 
burst  so  suddenly  upon  the  stillness  of 
night  as  to  startle  us  momentarily.  It 
was  the  cry  of  a  woman  in  peril,  and, 
seemingly,  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
railroad  bridge  not  far  to  the  northwest. 
Again  the  scream,  and  by  the  pale  light 
of  the  moon,  we  could  just  discern  the 
vague  forms  of  two  people  struggling 
upon  the  brdge.  Another  scream — a  loud 
splash,  followed  by  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol, and  we  saw  the  bifurcated  figure  of  a 
man  running  full-tilt  over  the  bridge. 
"Look !  My  God,  she'll  drown !"  cried 
Will,  springing  into  the  boat  and  splash- 
ing toward  the  form  struggling  in  the 
water. 

Bang!     Bang!  came  two  shots  from 
the   veritable    dare-devil    on    the   bridge. 
Whir!  Whir!  whizzed  two  bullets  over 
Will's  head. 

Crack  !  Crack !  Crack !  went  back  three 
volleys  from  my  pistol  but  to  this  chal- 
lenge only  silence  replied. 

Seeing  a  boat  coming  to  her  rescue, 
the  girl's  strength  and  nerve  seemed  to 
vanish  and  she  cried  in  despair. 

"Courage  girl !''  shouted  Will.  "Keep 
your  head  above  the  water — keep  your 
mouth  closed — don't  strangle !"  With  a 
few  quick  strokes  he  pulled  along  side 
of  her,  lifted  her  into  the  boat  and  hasti- 


ly brought  her  ashore.  Happily,  she 
knew  something  of  the  art  of  swimming 
and  was  unhurt,  save  for  the  fearful 
fright  and  her  wet  apparel. 
"Who  is  he?"  asked  Will. 
"Oh,  the  wretch!"  she  wailed.  "His 
name  is  Don  Massillo — the  villain,  out- 
law, murderer — he  declares  he  will  force 
me  to  marry  him,  but  I  cannot — I  never 
will." 

"Do  you  live  here?" 
"Yes,  in  the  east  end." 
"Then  we'll  assist  you  home." 
"I  fear  that  would  be  endangering  your 
lives,  for  Don  is  treacherous ;  and  I  can 
never  thank  you  enough  for  what  you 
have  already  done  for  me.     If  you  will 
take  me  to  the  lighted  streets  I  can  go 
alone  then,  and  shall  not  be  afraid." 

She  wrung  the  water  out  of  her  drip- 
ping skirts  as  best  she  could  and  we  set 
ofif.  We  begged  to  take  her  all  the 
wav  home,  but  when  we  came  to  the 
liphted  streets  she  insisted  that  she  go 
alone. 

Even  by  the  dim  light  of  the  street 
lamps,  and  despite  her  dismantled  hair 
and  wet  clothes,  her  beauty  was  marked. 
She  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  abundant 
black  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes.  There 
was  a  firmness  about  her  mouth,  though, 
a  deep  expression  in  her  face,  that  one 
could  not  read  at  a  single  glance. 

"Will  yon  tell  me  your  name?"  asked 
Will. 

"Certainly ;  I  had  not  thought,"  she 
said,  trying  to  affect  a  smile.  "Anna 
Morelos.' 

At  her  request  we  gave  her  our  names 
and  told  her  the  hotel  at  which  we  were 
stopping.  Asking  us  not  to  mention  the 
incident  she  said:  "I'll  call  to  see  you, 
sure,  to-morrow,"  and  hurried  away. 

The  next  afternoon  she  paid  us  a  visit 
and  insisted  on  us  accepting  reward  for 
what  she  charmingly  termed  our  "trou- 
ble and  kindness."  Of  course,  we  wanted 
no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  ;  but  we  did 
accept  her  pressing  invitation  to  take  din- 
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ner  with  her  the  next  day.  Accordingly, 
we  went,  found  a  warm  welcome  and  a 
charming  hostess. 

lI])on  taking-  our  leave.  Will  said: 
"We'll  bid  you  good-b\c,  Miss  Morelos, 
we  leave  on  the  early  morning  train." 

A  blank,  pensive  look  o'erspread  her 
face,  and  I  fancied  her  eyes  moistened 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand  and  softly  said : 
"Farewell,  my  friend; J  shall  remember- 
you  alwa\'s,  and — and  hope  to  meet  you 
again."' 

It  was  another  night  in  June— yes, 
just  such  another  night  as  that  when  we 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  our  row  boat, 
but  it  was  six  years  hence. 

The  train  steamed  up  and  stopped  at 
the  then  shabby  little  depot  at  vSante  Fe, 
and  then  switched  our  private  car  onto 
the  sidetrack. 

We  were  then  traveling  with  Charles 
Andress,  and  had  made  a  through  run 
from  Denver.  Within  that  car  was  u 
queer,  unsual  scene.  Here  was  a  quiet 
game  of  cinch  ;  there  the  chips  were  being 
exchanged  at  a  poker  game.  With  tablet 
upon  his  knee,  one  of  the  boys  was  pen- 
ning a  letter  to  a  dear  one  far  away.  And 
over  in  the  corner,  Mr.  Love,  undisturb- 
ed by  all  this  din  and  merriment,  wrote 
away  on  his  wonderful  musical  compo- 
sitions which  the  band  played  every  day. 

Will,  my  partner,  had  a  hand  in  the 
poker  game,  and  "things  were  coming 
his  way."  Late  in  the  eveniijg  he  "cashed 
in"  and  had  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  all  in  silver  and  was  quite  incon- 
venient to  carry,  so  he  just  dropped  it 
into  his  outside  coat  pockets.  "Come  on 
'M,'"  (he  always  called  me  "M"  for 
short)  he  said,  "let's  go  over  to  town,  see 
if  we  can  find  a  hotel  and  get  some 
lunch." 

Now  the  de]:)ot  w'as  some  distance  from 
town,  and  no  way  to  get  there  but. walk. 
And  that,  for  part  of  the  way,  down  a 
lonely,  desolate,  w^inding  road.  We  in- 
quired the  way,  and  was  directed  to  fol- 
low the  road  until  we  crossed  an  old 
bridge  where  we  would  come  to  the 
"three  forks."  then  we  were  to  take  the 
north  road  which  lead  direct  to  the 
"plaza."     We  strolled  on  leisurelv  bv  the 


dim  light  of  the  moon,  crossed  the  bridge 
but  when  we  came  to  the  three  forks, 
alas,  wc  knew  neither  north  nor  south 
nor  east  nor  west.  .\nd  unfortunately, 
of  course,  took  the  wrong-  road.  We 
walked  for  some  time  down  the  narrow 
street,  apparently  walled  in  on  either  side 
by  low  adobe  houses,  with  never  a  light 
nor  sign  of  life. 

All  was  still  and  seemed  strangelv  deso- 
late ;  and  those  queer  houses,  with  their 
one  color  and  form,  seemed  to  take  on  a 
ghastly  appearance  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  low  frame  build- 
ing. Outside  sat  a  small  woman  of  mid- 
dle age,  and  huddled  in  her  lap  lav  a  lit- 
tle Mexican  dog.  Within,  the  lurid  light- 
of  an  oil  lamp  exposed  to  view  what 
might  be   termed   a   shabby  cigar   store. 

Glad,  even  at  this  chance  opportunitv 
to  inquire  our  way,  we  both  greeted  her 
politely,  and  briefly  told  her  of  our  long 
tramp  from  the  depot  and  asked  if  she 
could  direct  us  to  a  good  hotel.  Evident- 
ly the  W'Oman  was  Mexican,  Imt  spoke 
English  very  well. 

"You  took  the  wrong  road  at  the 
forks,"  she  said,  "^'ou  can  cither  go 
back  and  follow  the  north  road  in,  or  you 
can  go  on  down  till  you  come  to  a  cross 
street  ^^•hich  leads  to  town.  A  long  walk 
and  about  the  same  distance  either  wav." 

"v'>uppose  we  are  in  for  another  drill, 
'M',''  said  Will,  turning  to  me.  "Guess 
we  had  better  chance  the  forks  again, 
eh  !" 

"No  nearer  way"  to  get  there,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Will  tossed  the  woman  a  silver  com, 
and  she  arose  from  her  chair  smiling  a 
kindly  sn-iile.  "I  feel  sorry  for  you  gen^ 
tlenien."  she  said,  with  serious  kindne>.> 
"and  if  you  will  come  with  me  I'll  ta1v« 
you  through  my  house,  out  the  back  way 
to  the  next  street,  and  from  there  an 
alley  leads  to  the  plaza.  It's  only  a  short 
distance  this  way." 

Now  this  seemed  kind,  indeed,  and 
would  save  us  a  long  walk,  something 
which  neither  of  us  was  very  fond  of, 
especially  such  walks  as  this. 

Will  glanced  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Just  as  you  say,"'  said   I. 
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"We'll  chance  it,  anyway."  said  he. 
Then  to  the  woman :  "We'll  he  ohligcd 
to  you,  if  you  will  take  us  through  any 
near   way,    and    will   pay   you    for   your 
trouble." 

"Thank  you,"   replied   she.    "Come   in 
this  way."     She     took  us     through     the 
store,    entered    a    side    door,    through    a 
long  corridor,  through  another  door  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  and  a  long  dark  pass- 
ageway   apparently   underground.      Fol- 
lowing her  orders  after     this     fashion*. 
"Come  on,  turn  to  the  left  here,  now  to 
the  right,  etc.."  we  stumbled  on  in  this 
dark    underground    pass — and    at    every 
step    the    silver    in    Will's    coat    pockets 
made  its  presence  known.     Presently,  she 
opened  a  creaking  door   and.   faintly.   I 
heard  a  bell  ring,  seemingly,  to  the  left 
some  distance  away.    We  passed  through 
this   door  into  what   seemed   a   spacious 
room,  but  all  was  dark  and  still,  save  the 
muffled  sound  of  our  footsteps  which  re- 
sounded   with    a  hollow     ring     through 
this  open  room  as  we  stepped  on  to  the 
stone   floor.      Now   this   appeared   to   be 
more   than   we   had   bargained    for,    and 
turning  to  me  Will  whispered :  "Got  your 
gun  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 
"Watch  close,  you  may  need  it." 
The  woman   fumbled   with   a   door  in 
front  of  us  saying:     "Come  on,  this  way, 
through  this  door  and  we  will  soon  be  out 
to  the  street.'' 

The  door  swung  suddenly  open  and 
a  bright  light  flashed  in  our  eyes,  blind- 
ing us  for  a  moment.  Will  stepped  back 
and  flashed  his  pistol.  At  this  instant, 
two  men  sprang  out  of  the  darkness  be- 
hind us  and  ordered  us  to  advance.  Sim- 
ultaneously, two  men,  half  masked,  con- 
fronted us  in  the  lighted  room  ahead. 
And  with  leveled  pistols,  grim  and  ghast- 
ly, glaring  in  our  faces,  we  were  com- 
manded to  "March  in." 

Like  a  flash  we  fullv  realized  our  sit- 
uation, and  knew  that  it  would  be  more 
than  fool-hard V  to  show  fight  or  try  to 
escape  from  the  trap  into  which  we  had 
been  lead.  AVhcn  vielding  to  a  superior 
force,  vou  mav  do  it  willingly  and  cheer- 
fuUv.  vet.  undaunted.  And  with  us,  to 
submit   willingly   w^as   the   only   way   to 


lessen  the  danger  or  treatment  which  we 
might  otherwise  incur. 

Stepping  forward  Will  said:  "Come 
on  'M,'  well  have  to  stand  their  racket." 
We  walked  in  and  the  door  swung 
shut.  The  room  was  lighted  by  two  oil 
lamps,  and  furnished  only  with  a  roughly 
constructed  table,  a  number  of  three  leg- 
ged stools,  and  in  one  corner  a  pile  of 
old  plunder.  The  "kind  little  woman," 
who  had  cunningly  led  us  to  this  "den" 
had  disappeared,  and  we  were  facing  four 
men,  with  a  dark  lantern  still  flashing  in 
bur  eyes. 

"Your   money   and      valualiles!"      de- 
manded a  treacherous  looking  Mexican. 
"If  you  will  take  us  out  of  this  den 
safely,"  demanded  Will  in  return. 

"Hold  your  tongue  and  we  may,"  came 
the  gruff  reply. 

A  creaking  noise  to  the  right,  and  a 
heavy  door  was  pushed  suddenly  open. 
We  lifted  our  eyes  in  that  direction  and 
met  those  of  a  tall,  good-looking  woman 
standing  on  the  threshold.  Her  face 
paled  perceptibly,  and  she  breathed  au- 
dibly, "William  Byrnes!"  Then  her  face 
flushed,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  rushing 
forward  she  exclaimed  imperiously: 
"Stop,  Don  Massillo!  These  gentlemen 
are  my  friends!" 

"Fool — Huzzy — they've  money.  Out 
with  you !" 

"Never!  Not  with  a  breath  of  life  in 
me !  Mark  well  what  I  say.  Don  Massib 
lo.  If  these  men  have  money  they're  go- 
ing to  keep  it.  Make  one  move  to  rob 
or  harm  them  and  to-morrow's  sun  shall 
never  rise  over  you  a  free  man." 

Then  with  a  sweeping  wave  of  her 
hand  befitting  her  command,  she  said: 
"Ricardo — men  go ;  leave  these  .gentle- 
men to  me." 

The  "men"  reluctantly  obeyed  her, 
but  Massillo  slunk  to  one  corner  of  the 
room  profaning  the  air  with  a  volley  of 
oaths  in  Mexican. 

Stepping  to  the  door  throuGh  which 
she  had  come  she  said  to  us,  "Come  out 
this  w^ay.  gentlemen." 

Now,'  this  timely  intervention  by  this 
strange  woman,  appearing  on  the  scene 
like  an  apparition,  was  no  less  than  a 
mysterv  to  us.  For.  who  was  she — this 
woman,  brave  beyond  imagination,  firm 
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as  adamant,  whose  command  was  law  to 
these  brigands,  yet,  whose  arrogance  and 
obduracy  melted  to  gentleness  in  our  be- 
half. 

Even  the  tone  of  her  voice  inspired 
trust,  and  without  any  hesitancy  whatever 
I  passed  through  the  door  and  Will  went 
out  backwards  with  his  pistol  in  hand — 
a  silent  warning  to  the  man  in  the  corner 
to  attempt  no  deed.  Our  fair  friend 
slammed  the  door  and  locked  it.  She  led 
us  through  two  rooms  dimly  lighted,  up 
a  flight  of  stairs,  out  into  an  open  court- 
yard, then  through  another  flat  adobe 
house     and  out  into  the  street. 

"Who  is  she?"  said  I  to  Will. 

"Got  me  guessing,"  returned  he. 

"We  must  tip  her  royally  for  this," 
said  I. 

"Sure ;  leave  it  to  me,"  he  replied. 

Taking  us  to  the  comer  of  an  alley 
where  a  street  lamp  blinked  dimly,  she 
directed  us  to  the  "plaza"  and  the  best 
hotel. 

"A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed," 
said  Will,  "but  our  friend  remains  in- 
cognito on  this  occasion.  However,  ii 
you  will  accept  this" — offering  her  a  nice 
sum  of  money — "we  will  feel  that  it  will 
help  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vice you  have  rendered  us  to-night." 

"No,  no!"  she  said  quickly.  "I  can 
never  accept  that  for  anything  I  can  do 
for  William  Byrnes  and  his  friend.  And 
do  not  thank  me,  but  leave  me  to  thank 
God  for  this  opportunity  of  returning 
deed  for  deed." 

"Deed  for  deed,"  echoed  W^ill.  "We— 
but — I  don't  understand.  Who  are  you? 
Tell  me — we  owe  you  much  for " 

"Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  me?" 
she  interrupted,  her  eyes  glittering  wdth 
a  wild  passion.  "Has  my  love  not  haunt- 
ed you  all  these  years?     Have  you " 

she   hid   her   face   in   her  hands,   leaned 
against  the  lamp  post  and  sobbed. 


I  walked  a  few  steps  down  the  alley, 
Will  lifted  her  hands  from  her  face,  stud- 
ied it  a  moment  and  said:  "All  these 
years.    What  do  you  mean  ?  ex — " 

"I  mean  that  I  have  loved  you  all  these 
years  since — since  you  saved  me  from 
the  muddy,  red  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande." 

"Anna  Morelos!"  exclaimed  Will.  "I'm 
so  glad " 

But  she  interrupted  again.  Flinging 
her  arms  around  his  neck  she  sobbed 
passionately:  "Oh,  Will!  do  not  leave 
me  again ;  take  me  away  from  here.  My 
life — my  love  is  killing  me.  I  had  almost 
given  up  in  despair,  but  providence  has 
once  more  brought  us  together.  My 
life  is  a  misery  to  me  here — do  not  think 
me  bold  for  this  outburst,  only  take  me — 
to-night — any  time." 

"I  will  gladly  do  anything  I  can  for 
you,  but  I — you  do  not  understand — 
since  I  met  you  I — I'm  a  married  man 
now." 

Her  arms  loosed  from  his  neck,  she 
wailed  something  inaudible,  and  before 
he  could  realize  what  was  happenng,  she 
had  kissed  him  and  fled. 

The  next  day  this  little  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  evening  paper: 

"Anna  Morelos,  a  supposed  accom- 
plice of  Don  Massillo  and  Ricardo  Rios, 
has  suddenly  disappeared.  Not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  her  whereabouts  can 
be  ascertained,  but,  from  the  fact  that 
she  led  a  singular  life,  always  seeming 
to  be  possessed  of  two  characters,  it  is 
conjectured  that  she  has  fled  into  the 
refuge  of  the  convent  and  will  ultimately 
take  the  veil. 

She  addressed  a  note  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  giving  full  instructions  how  to 
accomplish  the  capture  of  these  outlaws, 
and  we  congratulate  the  officers  for  their 
prompt  action  and  timely  arrest  of  these 
arrant  knaves." 
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|ND  so,  Mand^  you  are  really 
going  to  challenge  com- 
parison with  Irma,"  ban- 
tered Rogers,  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  that  young 
lady. 

"Just  fancy !''  returned  the  girl  with 
mock  humility.  "Of  course,  I  shall  be 
put  completely  in  the  shade."  She  led 
the  way  to  a  sofa  in  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  her  skirt  sweeping  the  carpet,  the 
silks  rustling  delightfully  to  the  ear. 

"In  the  shade !"  echoed  the  other,  who 
seated  himself  facing  the  hostess.  "You 
mean,  T  suppose,  that  the  bride,  of  nec- 
essity, fills  the  centre  of  the  stage,  the 
maid  of  honor  receiving  merely  reflect- 
ed light." 

"Neatly  put,"  Maud  shook  her  gold- 
crowned  head  at  him,  "'although  you  did 
mix  your  metaphors  a  bit.  Still,  I  did 
not  mean  that." 

"I  profess  ignorance  then,"  averred  the 
young  man. 

"How  you  say  it !"  protested  the  maid. 
"Of  course  you  do  know  what  I  mean!" 

Of  course  he  did.  Irma  Jameson  was 
reputed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  girl 
of  the  Empire  State.  "And  even  if  I  do," 
answered  the  young  doctor,  "I  am  at  any 
rate  safe  in  believing  that  you  would  not 
be  ignored  in  a  crowd."  His  playful  grey 
eyes  conveyed  a  clear  meaning,  if  his 
words  did  not.  Silie  was  indeed  ravish- 
ing, this  modest  girl,  in  her  light  blue 
dress,  befrilled.  belaced  and  beribboncd. 

"I  like  that!"  Maud  replied  equivocal- 
ly, her  eyes,  fresh  and  blue  as  the  violet, 
beaming  brightly. 

"I  am  glad  vou  do,"  laughed  Henry. 
Then,  with  a  change  of  tone,  he  added : 
"T  understand  it  is  quite  a  romantic  affair, 
this  of  Trma's." 

"Quite  romantic."  acquiesced  the  pros- 
pective bridesmaid.  "But  then,  Irma  has 
alwavs  been  a  romantic  girl." 

"Her  parents  are  said  to  have  been 
very  much  opposed  to  the  match,"  pur- 
sued the  other. 


"I  know  it,"  said  the  girl,  with  an  air 
of  decided  disapproval.  "That  sort  of 
thing  is  entirely  out  of  fashion  these  days. 
The  Twentieth  Century  girl  is  well  able 
to  take  care  of  herself,  as  papa  would 
say,"  continued  the  sapient  person. 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  doubt- 
ingly.  "It  is  legitimate,  I  think,"  urged 
he,  "for  parents  to  be  solicitous  about 
their  daughters'  happiness.  Irma,  for 
instance,  had  been  accustomed  to  luxu- 
ries, you  know,  and  it  was  feared  she 
would  miss  them." 

"Luxuries!"  Maud  sniffed  disdainfully. 
"One  can  dispense  with  those.  Love  is 
the  thing!"  Suddenly,  as  if  a  , thought 
struck  her,  she  faced  the  young  man, 
open-eyed :  "Have  you  ever  been  in  love, 
Henry?"  queried  she. 

"In  love?"  ejaculated  the  other,  star- 
tled. He  quickly  resumed  his  air  of  non- 
chalance, and  added,  with  mild  reproach, 
"Isn't  that  rather  a  personal  question?" 

"I  suspect  it  is,"  admitted  the  lady; 
"but  have' you?" 

In  response,  Rogers  attempted  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  other  channels. 

"You  are  very  provoking,"  indignantly 
protested  the  maid.  "I  won't  speak  to 
you  again.  Doctor  Rogers,  unless  you 
take  me  seriously." 

With  this  Maud  deserted  the  sofa  and 
sought  the  piano-stool.  She  took  up  the 
music  sheets  and  began  to  search  for  a 
favorite  air,  entirely  ignoring  the  young 
man's  presence." 

"Don't  do  that,  Maud,"  begged  he. 

Tiie  hostess  comi)letely  disregarded  the 
remark,  however.  Presently  she  struck 
up  a  lively  march.  Henry  came  up  and 
turned  the  music  sheets  for  her. 

"I  surrender,  Maud,"  said  he,  when 
she  finished. 

Maud  examined  her  companion  closely 
for  a  moment,  and  laughed  merrily.  "Tell 
me  about  it,"  commanded  she. 

"Don't  be  hard  on  men,  though,"  plead- 
ed the  man. 


"Sec   this?"   said   he  to   his   companion. 

The  oirl  slirui^ged  her  shapely  should-  "Ah  !"  breathed  she.     "Are  you  quite 

ers    indifferently.      But  •  apparently    she  sure  it  was  not  returned?" 

thought  better  of  it,  for  she  asked  rather  "Of    course    I    am,"    laughed    Henry, 

kindly:    "Wasn't  it  returned?"  it  seem  so  strange?" 

"Nay,   nay,   Pauline,"   came   the   flip-  "You  told  her,  I  suppose  ?"  commented 

pant  reply.  '  the  inquisitress. 
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"That  I  loved  licr?"  her  companion 
finished  the  query.  "It  is  harchy  neces- 
sary, you  know;  every  girl  knows." 

"That  may  be,''  acquiesced  the  lady, 
"but  she  wants  to  be  told,  all  the  same; 
it  is  one  of  the  events  of  her  life,  don't 
you  see?" 

There  was  a  silence. 

"Come,"  continued  Maud,  "tell  me  all 
about  it,  perhaps  I  can  help  you ;  who 
knows  ?" 

"Is  that  it?"  returned  the  other,  readi- 
ly interpreting-  this  as  the  reason  for 
Maud's  interest.  "I  should  not  bother 
about  it  if  I  were  you,  though,"  he  added 
with  a  happy  smile. 

"But  I  want  you  to  tell  me,"  insisted 
the  girl.  "You  see,  I  am  offering  myself 
to  you  as  your  confidante  and  aid-in- 
chief;  you  surely  are  not  going  to  reject 
me,  are  you  ?''  pouted  she. 

"Why  do  you  insist?"  asked  the  young 
man. 

"It  is  curious  how  dull  some  men  are," 
replied  Maud,  her  eyes  searching  the 
ceiling. 

"As  you  will,"  said  Henry  resignedly. 

"Ah,"  came  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the 
hostess.  She  leaned  forward,  her  beauti- 
ful small  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  all 
graciousness  and  attention. 

"I  needn't  describe  her  to  you,"  the 
confession  began  in  a  subdued  voice,  "be- 
cause you  know  the  girl  quite  well." 

"So?"  vouchsafed  the  confessor  color- 
lessly. 

"Yes.  She  is  not  so  many  miles  away 
from  here,"  pursued  the  doctor. 

"Really?"  came  from  Maud. 

"She  is  under  this  very  roof!"  cried 
Rogers. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  lady  undis- 
mayed.   "But  where  is  the  difficultv?" 

"Difficulty?"  echoed  the  other.  "Why, 
in  manner  she  is  very  distant." 

"It  is  too  bad,"  sympathized  the  con- 
fidante. 

"And  avoids  a  fellow's  company,"  he 
continued  dejectedly. 

"It  is  very  distressing,"  he  was  com- 
miserated with. 

"And  treats  one  cavalierly,"  complain- 
ed the  lover. 

Maud  dropped  her  eyes  demurely  for  a 


moment,  and  said  :  "A  girl  nuist  observe 
the  conventions,  don't  }ou  see." 

"Conventions?''  from  Rogers. 

"She  must  be  modest,  you  know,  that 
sort  of  thing,"  explained  the  confidante. 

"What  is  one  to  do  then?''  asked  the 
young  man  with  an  cft'ort. 

"Do?"  scornfully  returned  the  maid. 
"Are  you  so  little  resourceful,  then  ? 
Why,  unsheath  your  sword,  and  cut  the 
Gordian  knot !" 

Henry  caught  the  enthusiasm.  "You 
mean  that  I  am  to  carry  her  oft'  in  the 
good  old  way?" 

"He  is  not  stupid,  at  all  events,"  re- 
flected Maud.  Aloud  she  said:  "'^I'o  be- 
gin with  you  might  tell  her  that  you 
love  her." 

"Then?"  questioned  he. 

"Do  you  want  her  to  marry  \ou  ?"  she 
counter-questioned. 

"Of  course." 

"Then  ask  her." 

"And  if  she  refuses?"  asked  Henry. 

"Insist !"  he  was  advised. 

"And  if  she  refuses  anyhow?''  he  again 
inquired. 

"Threaten  dire  calamities  to  yourself," 
came  from  the  confidante  with  a  smile. 

"But  if  she  persists  in  refusing?"  con- 
tinued the  swain.  "What  must  I  do? 
carrv  her  off?" 

"The  very  thing!"  cried  the  girl,  and 
she  clapped  her  hands,  fired  by  the  ro- 
mance of  this  high-handedness. 

At  this  point  Clara,  a  year  or  two 
older  than  Maud,  entered  the  room. 
"Papa  wishes  to  see  you,  Maud."  said 
she. 

"All  right,  Clara,"  answered  Maud. 
"Will  you  entertain  Doctor  Rogers  until 
T  return?"  As  Miss  Hastings  nodded  as- 
sent, she  withdrew. 

Rogers  stood  frozen  for  a  moment, 
then  he  rallied.  He  surmised  that  his 
chance  of  being  alone  with  this  splendid, 
tall,  young  lady  might  never  be  repeated  : 
it  must  therefore  be  now  or  never.  And 
so.  "Miss  Hastino-s,"  he  began  promptly, 
"there  is  something  on  my  mind  that  I 
wished  to  say  to  you  for  the  longest  time. 
Mav  I  sav  it  now?" 

Clara  turned  her  wonrlerful  hazel- 
brown  eyes  on  the  young  man.  "Well?" 
said  she. 
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"Miss  Hastings,"  the  other  returned, 
after  taking  a  deep  breath,  "Miss  Hast- 
ings, I  have  noticed  that  since  your  sis- 
ter's arrival  here  your  treatment  of  me 
has  been  most  distant  and  unkind.  May 
I  ask  for  an  explanation?" 

Clara  gazed  on  Henry  long  and  search> 
ingly,  or  so  it  seemed  to  him.  Her  fore- 
head contracted  for  a  moment,  eyebrows 
were  raised  high,  lips  slightly  open.  The 
young  man's  heart  throbbed  violently  for 
that  moment,  expecting  as  he  did  all  sorts 
of  things.  But  no  tempest  came,  nothing 
violent  happened.  Instead,  a  ripple  of 
silvery  laughter  burst  on  his  ears.  "Why, 
doctor,  how  solemn  you  do  look,"  said 
she. 

Henry  felt  a  load  off  his  mind.  He 
was  tempted  to  join  in  the  laugh,  but 
kept  a  straight  face.  "That  is  hardly  an 
answer  of  my  question,"  he  complained. 

"Isn't  it?"  responded  she  innocently. 
"What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"Do?"  echoed  Henry.  He  turned  his 
eyes  upon  his  companion  and  plunged  on 
boldly:  "Let  us  step  across  the  lawn  to 
Mr.  Ford's,"  he  indicated  by  the  head  the 
episcopal  parsonage,  "and  he  will  make  us 
one  in  no  time." 

"What  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  impulse 
that!"  exclaimed  the  girl  in  mock  ecstasy. 
"Are  you  quite  sure,  Henry  dear,  you 
really  want  me  to  do  that  ?" 

"I  was  never  more  serious  in  all  my 
life,"  cried  the  man. 

"You  have  such  a  vivid  imagination," 
bantered  Clara. 

Rogers  sighed  audibly.  "This  chaffing 
is  so  unlike  you,  Miss  Hastings." 

"What  would  you  expect  from  frivol- 
ous me !"  replied  the  lady.  "This  only 
goes  to  show  how  far  beneath  your  ideal  I 
really  am." 

•  "You  are  so  exasperating,"  moaned 
the  voimg  man  in  vexation  of  spirit.  "You 
know  full  well  that  I  love  you." 

Clara  swung  herself  gracefully  into  a 
seat.  "Tsh !"  whispered  she  with  a  fin- 
ger to  her  lips.  "Don't  speak  so  loud ; 
somebody  might  overhear  you,  you  know, 
and  be  tempted  to  believe  you." 

"I  don't  care  who  hears  me!"  exclaim- 
ed the  youth  passionately.  "I  love  you 
more  than  anything  else  in  all  the  world." 

"I  am  so  grateful,"  answered  Clara  in 


the  same  playful  manner.  "I  am  sure  I 
appreciate  your  love  for  me  and  all  that. 
I  would  not  be  hasty  if  I  were  you, 
though." 

"Not  hasty?"  Henry  evidently  did  not 
understand. 

"No,  I  would  not  commit  myself  if  I 
were  you,"  continued  she  disdainfully. 
"Just  think  what  the  other  girls  would 
say  if  they  but  knew." 

"The  other  girls?"  wondered  the  poor 
man. 

"Yes,  Maud  for  instance." 

"Can't  I  make  you  believe,"  pleaded 
the  lover,  "that  I  have  never  made  love  to 
anyone  but  you  ?" 

"It  is  too  bad,"  sympathized  the  girl. 
"Has  Maud  really  refused  you  ?" 

"Maud  ?"  queried  the  other.  "You  can- 
not possibly  believe  that  I  have  ever  made 
love  to  Maud!"  As  Miss  Hasting's  dim- 
pled chin  nodded  "Yes,"  two  or  three 
times,  "Why,  there  never  was  a  question 
of  Maud,"  he  declared  vehemently. 

"No?  Really?"  and  Clara  turned  her 
wonderful  eyes  on  him.  "And  these  rides 
and  walks,  and  rock-climbing,  and  golfing 
and  tennis-playing,  and  everything? 
Weren't  they  anything?" 

"Just  a  friendly  intercourse,"  explain- 
ed Rogers. 

"You  are  a  very  model  young  man,  1 
admit,"  replied  the  lady;  "still,  don't  you 
think  you  have  been  tampering  with  the 
afifections  of  a  poor  girl?" 

"How  preverse  you  are  to-night  Clara," 
wailed  the  man. 

"I  had  to  treat  Maud  well,  so  as  to 
have  a  friend  at  court.  I  treated  her 
like  a  sister,  because  I  always  expected 
her  to  be  a  sister  to  me." 

"What  a  clever  rogue  you  are," 
laughed  Clara. 

"What  must  T  do?"  begged  the  man.  on 
the  verge  of  utter  collapse,  "to  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  telling  the  truth?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  other  in 
a  singular! v  sweet  voice;  "naturally  you 
cannot  be  born  over  again.  You  might 
trv.  though." 

The  last  words  electrified  Rogers. 
"That  is  the  idea,"  thought  he.  "I'll  try 
a  change  of  tactics.  He  had  been  stand- 
ing hitherto,  and  pleading  his  cause  in  a 
humble  attitude.    He  took  a  seat  by  her 
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side  now,  and,  "Do  you  know,  you 
witch,"  he  proceeded  caressingly,  "do  you 
know  that  you  have  been  tormenting  the 
life  out  of  me  for  an  eternity  ?" 

A  dread  stole  over  the  girl.  She  felt 
that  her  defenses  would  momentarily  be 
stormed ;  she  therefore  called  up  all  her 
forces  for  a  vigilant  guard.  "Hear  him  !" 
She  tossed  her  head  disdainfully.  "Tor- 
mented the  life  out  of  him,  indeed !" 

"I  haven't  a  doubt  it's  because  you  love 
me,"  continued  he  masterfully. 

Clara  nearly  lost  her  breath  at  the 
audacity  of  the  attack.  She  rallied,  how- 
ever. "The  idea  of  such  a  thing!"  she 
protested  indignantly. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  dou't 
love  me,  do  you?"  returned  the  other 
smiling. 

"Why,    if   that    isn't "    began    the 

hostess  aghast. 

" The    absurdest    thing,    isn't   it?" 


interjected  the  doctor.  "Of  course,  you 
do  love  me." 

"You  are  perfectly  preposterous,"  cried 
the  lady  exasperated,  stamping  the  floor 
with  her  prettv  little  foot. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  young  man 
amiably. 

"If  that  isn't  the  cheekiest  thing  I 
ever  heard  of!"  she  continued  to  blaze 
awav. 

"I  don't  know,"  retorted  the  other  un- 
concerned, "you  must  love  somebody,  you 
know." 


"Not  necessarily  you,"  the  mai(l  snap- 
ped back  triumphantly. 

Henry  sighed  dejectedly.  "I'll  go 
drown  myself,"  declared  he. 

"Well,  do !"  said  the  girl,  with  some 
inner  misgiving. 

"I'll  do  better  than  that  even,"  Rogers 
continued  ominously.  "I'll  swallow  a 
dose  of  poison  and  die  right  here  in  your 
presence."  With  this  he  took  out  a  small 
medicine  case  from  his  pocket,  opened  it, 
removed  a  minute  vial,  marked :  "Poison. 
Strychnine."  "See  this?"  said  he  to  his 
companion,  and  made  belief  of  swallow- 
ing its  contents. 

"Don't,"  said  Miss  Hastings,  alarmed, 
and  grasped  the  young  man's  wrist,  to 
halt  him  in  his  purpose. 

"Will  you  marry  me?''  asked  Henry 
lugubriously. 

"Yes,"  was  the  faint  reply. 

Rogers  deliberately  restored  the  medi- 
cine vial  to  the  case,  and  the  case  to  his 
pocket,  and  then  embraced  the  girl.  "I 
do  love  you,  Clara,"  said  he  tenderly.  "Do 
you  love  me?" 

"A  little,  perhaps,"  answered  Clara 
rosy-cheeked. 

At  this  point  Maud  entered.  Perceiv- 
ing the  scene,  she  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Cupid,  who,  unblushingly,  witnessed 
this  scene,  laughed  heartily.  "I  am  well 
out  of  this  tangle,"  said  he. 


JUST  THE  BEGINNING 

She  (thinking  of  her  trousseau) — This 
getting  married  is  certainly  a  trial. 

He — Well,  it  isn't  half  so  bad  as  work- 
ing out  the  sentence. 
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jFTER  turning  down  Sister 
Kate's  invitation  b}'  manu- 
facturing one  fraudulent 
excuse  after  another  until 
it  threatened  to  strain  fam- 
ily relations,  I  resolved  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  To  one  of  my  Ish- 
maelitish  turn  the  prospect  was  about  as 
pleasant  as  a  date  with  the  dentist.  Ever 
since  Kate  had  married  that  country  pill- 
comi)ounder,  Tom  Johnson,  she  had  been 
makino-  insinuations  about  my  manner  of 
life.  The  fact  that  I  had  advanced  Tom 
the  money  to  start  an  apothecary  shop  in 
his  little  two-by-four  village  didn't  miti- 
gate my  case  in  the  least.  In  her  eyes  the 
absence  of  domestic  responsibility  was  a 
crime.  They  had  named  their  chuckle- 
headed  baby  after  me,  and  for  that  reason 
supposed  I  ought  to  be  dying  to  see  the 
thing.  To  my  way  of  looking  at  it,  it 
was  an  insult.  Now,  if  they  had  appropri- 
ated my  name  for  a  good  setter,  or  a 
passably  fast  trotting  horse,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  disrespectful,  but  what's 
the  use?  I  just  had  to  go.  Tom,  Kate 
and  my  namesake  were  on  the  little  depot 
platform  when  I  stepped  off  the  train. 
They  grabbed  an  arm  apiece  and 
worked  'em  up  and  down  as  if  they  had 
a  rush  order  from  some  surgeon  needing 
a  job.  The  youngster  seemed  the  most 
dignified  of  the  three.  He  appeared  to 
disapprove  the  childish  actions  of  his 
progenitors,  and  sized  me  up  deliberate- 
ly out  of  a  pair  of  lavender  eyes. 

"You  dear  old  rascal !"  cried  my  sister 
with  charming  frankness,  which  was  in- 
tensely interesting  to  a  gaping  crowd  of 
bumpkins;     "You  have  come  at  last!" 

"There  was  no  other  way,"  I  said,  with 
a  sigh,  which  she  ignored. 

Then  she  held  the  prodigy  vip  for  me 
to  kiss,  but  to  my  great  relief  it  turned 
its  head  away  in  spite  of  the  stressful 
criticism  of  its  mother  on  its  unfriendly 
conduct.  I  believe  I  learned  to  like  the 
urchin  just  a  bit  right  then  for  its  show 
of  good  sense.  T  never  did  admire  people 
who  toolv  to  strangers  on  first  notice. 


We  climbed  up  the  village  street,  past 
squads  of  gawking  country  folk  and  then 
cut  across  a  couple  of  lots,  following  a 
well-used  path.  Even  the  cows  and  dogs 
seemed  to  know  a  stranger  had  come  to 
town,  and  evidently  made  mental  memo- 
randa for  future  reference.  Tom  led  the 
way  into  a  rose-decked  yard,  shaded  by 
loftly  elms,  and  we  entered  the  cottage 
home  where  I  was  to  remain  a  prisoner 
for  two  mortal  weeks ! 

They  were  fixed  up  nice  enough  for 
country  people.  In  fact  I  was  a  little 
surprised  at  some  evidences  of  luxury  so 
far  out  of  creation.  There  was  a  book- 
case, well-filled  with  works  of  good  au- 
thors :  magazines  on  a  center  table  and  a 
piano  in  the  front  room.  But  the  solitude 
of  the  village  !  How  human  beings  could 
stand  the  night  loneliness  of  thos?  high 
hills  and  the  eternal  frog  chorus,  which 
was  just  beginning  for  the  evening  as  we 
sat  down'to  supper,  was  an  unanswerable 
problem. 

In  the  morning  they  aroused  me  at  the 
unholy  hour  of  six !  And  Kate  had  dis- 
tinctl}^  said  in  her  letters  I  was  to  come 
up  to  the  jungles  to  recuperate.  It  was 
no  use  expostulating,  but  then  and  there 
I  resolved  to  bribe  the  telegraph  opera- 
tor to  forge  a  message  calling  me  back  to 
the  city  on  imperative  business  before  the 
week  was  out. 

At  the  breakfast  table  I  made  a  new 
acquaintance — a  lad  of  i6  or  thereabouts, 
whose  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed  and 
who  got  about  in  a  wheeled  chair.  Tom 
said  he  was  treating  him,  and  that  his  fath- 
ev  lived  back  in  the  country  ^  ways ;  his 
mother  was  dead,  and  a  sister  kept  house 
for  the  father.  The  invalid's  name  was 
Chester  Stoneleigh. 

There  was  something  attractive  about 
the  pale,  girlish  face  of  the  boy.  and  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  myself  when, 
on  being  introduced,  T  walked  over  to 
him  and  placed  my  hand  on  his  head.  It 
was  not  my  nature  to  be  guilty  of  such 
acts  of  familiarity  on  short  acquaintance, 
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and  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it.  But  I  do 
know  the  lad's  pale  face  lit  up  until  it 
was  positively  handsome,  and  he  extended 
a  thin,  delicately  formed  hand  in  greet- 
ing. 

Tom  hitched  up  his  horse  and  Kate 
took  me  out  driving  after  the  dishes  were 
stowed  away.  We  passed  through  the 
main  street  of  the  little-dry-goods-box 
town,  Kate  nodding  pleasantly  to  every 
yokel  she  met.  I  attracted  no  end  of 
attention,  and  she  seeiued  to  enjoy  it, 
just  as  some  people  feel  proud  over  ex- 
hibiting a  pet  tiger  or  a  striped  donkey 
or  anything  uncanny. 

Knowing  what  an  ambitious  girl  Kate 
had  been,  and  how  grandly  she  had  talk- 
ed of  travel  and  the  study  of  art,  I  could 
not  keep  from  asking  her  how  she  stood 
for  this  sun-baked  wilderness. 

"Why,"  she  retorted,  with  unnecessary 
warmth :  "This  is  home,  you  heathen ! 
The  best  people  in  the  world  live  here, 
and  we  have  good  things  to  eat  you  peo- 
ple in  the  city  couldn't  buy  for  gold." 

"I'll  admit  the  eating  part,"  I  said,  "but 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  assimilate  with 
the  crowd.  Coming  through  town  I  ob- 
served all  the  citizens  were  wearing  col- 
ored shirts,  and  had  left  their  coats  at 
home.  Most  of  them  were  chewing 
straws  and  sitting  quietly  around  as  if  the 
world  was  going  to  last  forever." 

"That's  better  than  betting  on  horse 
races  and  wheat,  sir." 

"And  I  noticed  as  we  were  walking 
along  your  'Broadway'  last  evening  we 
had  to  get  ofif  the  boards  and  give  the 
right-of-way  to  a  crumply-horned  cow." 

"Well,  the  cow  hadn't  been  drinking 
beer  and  smoking  vile  cigars  like  some 
other  animals  I  know." 

"There  isn't  a  street  light  in  town !" 

"What  business  has  a  man  down  in 
town  after-  night?" 

I  saw  there  was  no  use  arguing  with 
a  woman  so  prejudiced,  so  I  pulled  out  a 
cigar  and  smoked  in  silence.  I  guess 
she  thought  I  was  mad,  because  her  ex- 
pression softened  and  she  said : 

"See,  here,  Nat ;  if  you'll  just  let  me 
I'll  make  you  feel  awful  glad  you  come 
before  your  two  weeks  are  out.  I  know 
one  of  the  sweetest " 

"Kate!"  I  said,  sternly. 


"Well,  I  do !"  with  defiance. 

"If  you  really  want  me  to  enjoy  a  lit- 
tle unadulterated  freedom  just  black-list 
your  female  friends.  Tell  'em  you're  en- 
tertaining a  grizzly  bear,  or  a  Sandwich 
Islander  or  whatever  you  like,  and  that 
it's  dangerous  to  come  around.  I'll  love 
you  all  the  better,  and  won't  get  mad  at 
you  for  taking  my  name  in  vain  on  that 
bow-legged " 

"Nat!" 

"You  see,  sis,"  I  went  on,  "I  am  not 
fit  to  go  into  the  society  of  women  any- 
how. I  can't  even  keep  you  in  a  good 
humor." 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  look  pleasant 
while  you  sit  there  slandering  the  pretti- 
est baby  in  Cresent  Heights?"  she  indig- 
nantly wanted  to  know. 

We  drove  out  across  the  prairie  bot- 
toms and  saw  some  very  nice  land.  Kate 
talked  about  the  season  and  the  chances 
for  raising  a  crop  like  one  born  in  the 
country.  I  could  easily  see  that  her  am- 
bition had  come  down  to  the  level  of  the 
children  of  the  soil,  and  that  she  had 
gratefully  accepted  her  life  as  a  part 
of  theirs.  The  funny  thing  about  it  was 
she  didn't  seem  to  feel  she  had  lost  any- 
thing, but  acted  like  she  was  really  hap- 
py. She  was  certainly  enjoying  better 
health  than  she  had  ever  known  before. 

During  the  first  Saturday  of  my  stay 
there  was  a  picnic  over  on  the  river, 
some  ten  miles  from  Crescent  Heights, 
and,  to  my  great  surprise  and  relief,  Kate 
didn't  insist  on  my  going  with  them,  but 
said  I  mght  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
Chester  and  the  house. 

About  everybody  in  the  village  shut 
up  shop  and  went  to  the  picnic. 

Chester  rolled  his  chair  out  in  the  yard 
and  I  put  up  the  hammock.  Then  I 
brought  down  an  armload  of  magazines  I 
had  acquired  in  the  city  for  just  such  an 
occasion.  The  boy's  eves  sparkled  with 
delight  as  he  reached  for  those  I  placed 
by  him.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  was 
better  acauainted  with  some  of  the  old 
masters  than  the  average  person  twice 
his  years.  His  misfortune  had  so  limited 
his  pleasures  that  reading  and  conversa- 
tion were  about  all  that  were  left  him. 
After  we  had  read  awhile  in  silence,  Ches- 
ter suddenly  leaned  toward  me,  resting 
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his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  soberly  pro- 
pounded this  startHng-  question: 

''^Mr^  Fairhaven,  why  do  you  hate 
women?" 

I  raised  up  and  my  cigar  fell  out  of 
my  fingers.  One  of  Chester's  character- 
istics was  his  charming  directness  of 
speech. 

"Has  Kate  been  talking  to  you  about 
me,  Chester?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  I  guess  she's  sized  me  up 
about  right." 

"You  didn't  answer  my  question,"  he 
said.    "Why  do  you  hate  women  ?" 

"Why — er — Chester — they're  a  sort  of 
bother  around  men,  aren't  they  ?" 

"Some  may  be,  but  I  know  some  that 
are  not.     Do  all  women  worry  you?' 

If  you  think  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
dodge  this  serious-eyed  boy,  you're  wel- 
come to  the  job  of  trying.  Had  some 
blase  clubman  of  my  acquaintance  put 
me  on  the  witness  stand  anent  woman- 
kind I  would  have  laughed  at  his  attempts 
to  obtain  information.  But  here  was  ii 
wonderfully  clear-headed  youth  who  was 
mentally  weighing  me  by  my  replies  to 
his  grave  interrogatories.  I  decided  the 
only  safe  ground  was  the  truth  in  simp- 
lest terms. 

"Chester,"  I  said,  "ten  years  ago  I 
thought  Heaven  abided  in  the  light  of  a 
certain  woman's  eyes.  But  she  was  not 
straightforward  like  you.  She  told  me  a 
story  once  upon  a  very  important  matter. 
Since  then  women  have  not  interested  me 
much.    But  I  do  not  hate  them." 

The  little  fellow  looked  pensively  at 
the  ground,  and  then  offered  me  a  sympa- 
thetic hand. 

"I  am  glad  you  do  not  hate  all  women," 
he  said. 

I  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  he  ex- 
plained: 

"My  sister  is  coming  to  visit  me  this 
afternoon.  It  would  make  me  feel  bad 
to  have  you  go  off  when  she  came." 

"Does  your  sister  look  like  you,  Ches- 
ter?" I  asked. 

The  pale  face  glowed  with  enthusiasm. 

"My  gracious,  no!  Adelaide  is  beauti- 
ful!" 

The  modesty  was  like  him.  I  thought, 
as  he  made  the  observation,  if  some  artist 


had  come  along  seeking  a  face  of  a  boy 
angel  he  need  have  gone  no  further.  The 
smooth  white  brow,  fine  dark  eyes,  and 
perfect  nose  and  mouth,  carried  the  mark 
of  patricianism  with  their  every  move- 
ment. And  his  sister  was  more  beauti- 
ful !    It  could  not  be ! 

After  we  had  devoured  the  lunch  which 
Kate  had  placed  on  the  table  for  us,  we 
returned  to  the  lawn  and  were  engaged 
in  a  game  of  checkers  when  a  buggy 
drove  up  to  the  front  gate.  A  young 
woman  briskly  disembarked.  There  be- 
ing no  other  practical  host  about  I  went 
out  to  the  gate  to  do  the  honors.  The 
traveler  tied  her  horse  to  a  small  tree  and 
then  came  toward  me,  extending  a  frank 
little  hand. 

"You  are  Mr.  Fairhaven,  I  suppose," 
she  remarked  friendly.  "I'm  Chester's 
sister." 

"He  said  you  were  coming,"  I  said, 
as  I  looked  in  the  beaming  healthy  face, 
wonderfully  like  that  of  Chester's  save 
the  excessive  paleness  and  languor.  She 
wore  a  wide  straw  hat,  underneath  which 
were  heavy  masses  of  light  wavy  hair, 
caught  up  in  a  simple  braid  behind.  She 
led  the  way,  walking  rapidly  to  the  inva- 
lid, who  held  out  his  arms  in  greeting.  I 
kept  in  the  background  with  my  cigar  un- 
til Chester  called  to  me,  and  I  then  joined 
them.  Adelaide  sat  on  a  stool  I  brought 
her  from  the  house,  with  her  arm  across 
her  brother's  lap.  We  talked  of  the  coun^ 
try,  of  books  and  of  city  life,  the  latter 
subject  being  introduced  by  Chester,  who 
wanted  to  know  something  of  scenes  he 
had  only  read  about.  After  a  while  I 
hunted  a  pack  of  cards  and  we  fixed  up  a 
board  within  reach  of  Chester,  and  had  a 
three-handed  game.  My  companions,  al- 
though novices  at  "seven-up,"  "California 
Jack"  et  al.  were  quick  to  differentiate 
the  value  of  the  cards  and  to  guide  their 
plays  accordingly.  Their  hearty  laugh- 
ter was  ringing  out  over  the  lawn,  and 
we  were  all  so  interested  in  the  game  that 
we  didn't  notice  the  return  of  Tom  and 
Kate  from  the  picnic  until  they  softly 
crept  up  behind  us  and  stood  looking 
severely  down  at  the  board.  Kate,  quite 
naturally,  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  the 
fire  came  toward  me,  also  quite  naturally. 
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"I  might  have  known  if  you  come  here 
you'd  soon  be  leading  the  innocent 
astray,"  she  said,  with  splendid  indigna- 
tion ;  "I  dare  say  neither  one  of  these 
children  ever  saw  a  card  before." 

"Won't  you  take  a  hand  with  us,  sis?" 
I  asked. 

"Me?  The  church  organist!  You've 
been  drinking,  Nat." 

Adelaide  looked  demurely  at  the  board, 
and  there  was  just  the  shade  of  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows  to  see  how  I  took  the  last 
blow.  Before  bed-time  that  night  the 
church  organist  had  acquired  a  sinfully 
proficient  knowledge  of  half  a  dozen 
games,  and  seemed  to  be  proud  "of  it. 
Adelaide,  as  her  custom  was,  remained 
over  night  with  the  family,  returning 
home  Sunday  morning.  As  Tom  was 
busy  somewhere  else  I  went  out  and  help' 
ed  her  in  the  buggy  and  adjusted  the  lap- 
robe.  Chester  had  wheeled  his  chair  to 
the  gate  so  as  to  witness  the  departure  at 
close  range. 

"Will  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  again  next  Saturday,  Mr.  Fairha- 
ven?"  she  asked,  as  she  picked  up  the 
lines. 

Chester  took  the  liberty  of  answering. 

"You,  will,  Addie,"  he  said,  "and 
they're  trying  to  talk  him  into  staying  till 
the  next  one,  too,  but  he  says  he  won't." 

She  laughed  cheerfully  and  drove  off. 

Two  months  later  we  were  seated  at 
the  breakfast  table  at  an  early  hour  I 
used  to  think  heathenish,  but  had  be- 
come used  to.  Kate  was  pouring  the 
'  coffee,  and  as  she  handed  a  cup  to  the 
head  of  the  house  she  dreamily  remark- 
ed: 

"Tom,  are  they  still  trying  to  get  along 
with  one  street  light  up  in  town?" 

"That's  all  they  had  last  night,  Kate, 
and  it  wasn't  lit." 

"Do  Mr.  Renfrow  and  Bill  Jackson 
and  Sam  Curtis  and  the  other  merchants 
continue  to  walk  around  in  colored  shirts 
without  coats?" 

"They  were  doing  that  way  yesterday, 
and  as  there  has  been  no  excitement  I 
suppose  they  are  vet  following  the  fash- 
ion." 

"Widow  Humphrey  still  lets  her  crook- 


ed-horn cow  browse  along  Main  street?" 

"She  was  on  duty  at  the  old  stand  up 
to  the  hour  of  six  last  night." 

"The  town  board  hasn't  put  down  any 
hard  sidewalks  yet?" 

"Nary  a  brick." 

There  was  a  pause  while  she  meditat- 
ively clasped  the  sugar  tongs  around  a 
lump  and  then  released  it. 

"That's  funny,"  she  said,  as  she  looked 
out  the  window,  apparently  perplexed. 

"Anything  wrong,  Kate?"  asked  Tom, 
concernedly. 

"N-o,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "only  I 
don't  understand  it.  Nat  here  told  me 
that  two-weeks'  residence  in  this  village 
was  like  being  shut  in  with  a  corpse.  Now 
let's  see.    He's  been  here " 

"Look  here.  Sis,"  I  said,  breaking  in 
for  the  purpose  of  settmg  things  right, 
"you  know  very  well  that  what  I  meant 
was  that — er — I  said — I  know — er — that 


"I  don't  think  Mr.  Fairhaven  has  been 
inconsistent."  quietly  and  methodically 
interposed  Chester,  who  until  now  had 
been  an  unnoticed  auditor  at  the  side  of 
the  table ;  "he  has  the  same  opinion  of 
this  place  that  he  always  had.  I  heard- 
him  tell  Addie  last  Saturday  evening  that 
he  was  going  to  take  her  to  New  York 
where  he  had  a  nice  home,  and  that  she 
and  I  wouldn't  have  to  be  hidden  away 
in  a  little  one-horse  hand-me-down  town 
like  this  any  more,  but  could  live  like 
civilized  beings.  I  beHeve  that  was  what 
you  said,  wasn't  it.  Mr.  Fairhaven?" 

I  don't  know  what  reply  I  made,  be- 
cause Kate  broke  out  in  tumultuous 
laughter,  and  Tom  acted  nearly  as  bad. 
Chester  and  Nathaniel,  junior,  who  was 
asleep  in  a  basket,  were  the  only  ones 
who  behaved  with  any  sort  of  propriety. 
Now,  Kate  is  bragging  around  the  neigh- 
borhood that  she  engineered  the  whole 
deal  and  that  Adelaide  and  I  fell  into 
her  net  like  a  couple  of  fish.  The  truth 
^s  the  only  thing  she  did  toward  pushing 
the  matter  along  was  to  name  that  wall- 
eyed— I  mean  that  angel  cherub  of  her's 
after  me,  a  trick  she  ungraciously  played 
on  me  before  I  had  a  chance  to  get  out 
an  injunction. 


MULLIGAN'S  LITTLE  ADVENTURE 


By  ALEC  BRUCE 


RONR  on  his  broad  back, 
on  a  table-topped  rock, 
looking  up  with  hand- 
shaded  gaze  into  the  ocean 
of  sky,  lay  young  Benny 
Rogers,  undergraduate. 
On  his  cap,  a  glittering  crest  of  silver, 
on  his  breast  a  mammoth  C,  proclaimed 
his  Alma  Mater. 

The  month  was  June,  the  sky  was 
blue,  a  dazzling  Colorado  blue,  and  the 
young  man's  eyes  overflowed  when  a 
batch  of  fleece  sailed  clear  of  the  glar- 
ing sun :  "Phew !"  he  muttered,  rolling 
lazily  over  on  his  side  and  blinking  weari- 
ly at  the  smooth,  shimmering  stream  be- 
low. 

Suddenly,  and  on  his  elbow,  now: 
"Hello!  That  you.  Pater  Rodgers?  Hel- 
lo! Hello!" 

A  thin,  summer  breeze  stirred  the  quak- 
ing asps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank 
turning  out  the  pale,  silver  lining  of  the 
leaves.  But  Benny's  quick  ears  had 
caught  the  crisp,  low  crackling  of  the 
twig-tangled  undergrowth,  and  he  knew 
that  someone  was  near. 

"Hello,  pater  Rogers  I"  with  rising  in- 
flections he  shouted  again,  "Hello!  Hel- 
lo!" 

Twick,  twick,  twick,  whispered  the 
fluttering  leaves. 

"It  can't  be  the  pater;  he'd  have  an- 
swered," decided  Benny,  pulling  out  his 
watch.  "What,  only  twelve  o'clock? 
Poof!  He'll  be  whipping  the  Snake 
forks  for  an  hour  or  more." 

Crack — crack — Crash ! 

A  big,  portly  man,  ragged  and  weather 
seared  as  a  tramp,  with  pants  tucked  un- 
der his  soiled,  white  socks,  stumbled 
awkwardly  out  from  the  grove. 

"Dod  rot  you !"  Benny  heard  him  mut- 
ter; and  instinctively  as  if  to  scout  for 
possible  harm,  his  bloodshot  eyes  travel- 
ed slowly  up  and  over  the  graceful  curve 
of  the  rod.  He  fondled  its  soft,  cork 
butt ;  he  caressed  its  shivering  tip ;  he 
stroked  the  shining  lengths  of  silk,  draw- 


ing them  slowly  upwards  through  trem- 
bling fingers  till  tlic  hooks  swung  near. 
Presto  !  From  his  sun-greened  coat-tails 
in  the  shape  of  a'  glittering  flask,  came 
consolation  strong  and  warm ;  three  aud- 
ible gulps ;  a  smack  of  the  lips,  and  a 
long  drawn  satisfied  sigh. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Benny,  "that's 
dangerous,  hereabouts." 

"Tee — tee — teedle — de — dee !"  hummed 
the  man,  recorking  the  bottle  and  ad- 
vancing cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank.     "For  to  morrow  will  be  Friday, 

and   we'll  fish  the   stream  to "     He 

stopped  abruptly,  gazing  long  and  in- 
tently into  the  whirling,  black  depths  of 
the  pool.  "Hah !"  His  eyes  glistened 
like  dew-drops. 

Softly,  silently,  a  brace  of  hackles 
kissed  the  ripples  like  tufts  of  shedding 
cotton  and  floated  with  the  flow.  Out 
again  over  tree-fluttering  shadows  shot 
the  wriggling  yards  of  silk. 

"Splendid.  He's  a  fisherman!" 
breathed  Benny. 

Whirr-r-r-r !  A  leviathan  nosed  the 
surface ;  and  the  bulky  angler  stepped 
suddenly  on  an  overhanging  tuft  of 
grass. 

"Heavens!  It's  ten  feet  deep  there," 
muttered  Benny,  rising  instantly  to  his 
feet.  Down  the  treacherous,  clifif-shap- 
ed  curve  immediately  below  the  unsta- 
ble tuft,  a  miniature  landslide  of  gravel 
and  dirt  peppered  the  smooth,  black  sur- 
face of  the  pool. 

"Hi,  look  out,  there ;  it's  deep  ;"  warn- 
ed Benny. 

Whirr-r-r-r!  The  man  paid  no  atten- 
tion. His  small, piercing  eyes  sparkling 
the  flies  and  riveted  on  their  widening 
with  excitement,  followed  the  flight  of 
circle-wakes.  Suddenly  the  silk  cut 
the  water  like  a  tide-rip,  and  the  'bam- 
boo bowed  to  breaking. 

"Hi,  there,  fisherman !"  again  warned 
Benny,  clambering  down  and  over  the 
jutting  face  of  the  rock. 
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"Hi.  hi.  lii !"  slunitcd  T'cnny. 

]')iit  the  inevitahic  must  conu'  to  pass. 
It  came  witii  a  sphish,  a  shriek  and  a 
halo  of  rings  and  bubbles. 

"Hi,  lie  quiet,  there ;  tread  water  if 
vou  can!"'  And  in  the  twinkling-  the 
nervy  young  rescuer  had  joined  the 
struggler  in  the  whirling  depths  of  the 
pool. 

A  moment  later, 
puffing  and  blowing, 
together  they  labor- 
ed to  the  surface. 
"Boo— ufif!"  sputter- 
ed Benny,  grasping  an 
overhanging  branch. 
"Don't— don't— strug- 
gle— so ! .  We're — ■ 
we're  safe,  now.  I'm 
— I'm— touching  bot- 
tom !" 

Bottom?  At  the 
very  mention  of  so- 
lidity the  man's  vise- 
like grip  tightened  on 
his  benefactor's  col- 
lar, and  somewhere 
on  his  pants  under 
water.  "Ouch?" 
Benny's  foot  slipped 
on  the  smooth,  fun- 
gus-coated base  be- 
low ;  the  dead  branch 
in  his  hand  parted 
from  its  parent  trunk. 
Splash !  Away  over 
froth-churning  rock- 
falls,  through  granite 
bottomed  channels 
clear  and  cold,  out 
into  the  broad  stream 
they  swept. 

"  Wa — wa — wu — - 
wti — wu  f"  cluttered 
the  man. 

"Ease  your  grips,' 
angrily.  "Do  you  hear?  We're — we're 
in  the  river !  Ease  your  grips !  We'U^ 
we'll  drown !  Ah,  that's  better ;  that's 
good.     Now,  for  it,  and  look  out !" 

A  long,  leafy  bough  "dipping  far  into 
the  stream  beqt  swiftly  to  a  semi-circle, 
and  again  Benny  raised  himself  high  in 
the  water. 


thundered  Benny, 


k'ive  niiuutcs  later,  on  a  sini-scorched 
rock  l)\  ihc  water's  edge,  sat  rescuer  and 
rescued.  An  eloquent  silence  prevailed. 
But  of  demonstrative  gratitude  on  the 
latter's  part  there  had  been  no  lack.  It 
began  again : 

"B'thunder,  young  gentleman,  b'thun- 
der,"  nuimbled,  still  breathing  heavily. 
"Words  fails  me,, 
fails  me,  entirely. 
But  iv  iver  Michael 
Mulligan  can  repay 
yez  " 

"Oh,  block  it,  block 
it!"  interposed  Ben- 
ny, good  humored- 
ly.  "That's  all  over 
with.  Mulligan.  Any 
one  would  have  done 
it,  you  know.  And 
say — it's  lucky  for 
us  the  sun's  shining. 
A  few  minutes  ago 
I  was  grumbling  at 
it." 

"Grumblin',  were 
ye?"  jerked  Mulli- 
gan, glancing  long- 
ingly behind  him  at 
his  sun-greened  coat 
tails  trickling  rivu- 
lets on  the  sand. 
"Grumblin'  ?"  he  re- 
peated, "Och,  well, 
I'm  not  for  reprov- 
in'  ov  yez,  m'son. 
It's  —  it's  guilty, 
ni'silf  I  am — som'- 
times."  And  in  his 
quaint  mellow  voice 
a  curious  little  note 
o  f  disappointment 
sounded. 

But  Beiuiy  caught  the  glance,  and  in- 
terpreted the  note  aright.  The  flask  was 
empty ;  that  was  it !  "Oh,  by  the  way, 
Mulligan,"  he  muttered,  "what  do  you 
say  to  some  lunch,  now?" 

"Lunch?"  echoed  Mulligan,  "lunch 
did  yez  say,  young  gentleman  ?" 

"To  be  sure,"  emphasized  Benny,  ris- 
ing and  pointing  toward  the  flat-topped 
rock,  "there's — there's  a  basket  and — 
and  a — a — bottle — *of  milk/  "  he  added 
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under   his   breath,   "up     yonder.     Come 
along!'' 

Come  along?  It  was  easy  for  agile 
Benny  to  urge.  But  Mulligan,  who,  un- 
til now,  had  given  small  heed  to  the  pe- 
culiar environment  of  their  little  prison 
of  safety,  stood  gazing  anxiously  up  at 
the  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  sparse- 
ly wooded  bank  shutting  them  off  from 
the  highway. 

"Now  that's — that's  a  ticklish  kind  ov 
a  climb,  m'son,"  he  observed,  ruefully. 
"Cairt — can't  we  git  up  som'  other  way?" 

"No,  there's  no  other  way,"  announced 
Benny,  decisively.  "We've  got  to  climb, 
or  hug  the  bank  for  a  mile,  down  to  the 
spray-pools.  You  see,  we — we  were  car- 
ried past  the  shore-way,  Mulligan.  Oh, 
but  it's  nothing,  really ;  it's  easy,  good 
footholds  and  grips  for  hand  over  hand 
work.     Come  on !" 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  l)rief,  snif- 
fling pause,  during  which  Mulligan's 
eyes  roamed  dubiously  from  root  to  root ; 
from  sun-baked  clay  to  embedded  rock. 
"Aw,  well,  niver  say  die,"  he  mumbled, 
suddenly,  and  before  Benny  had  tinie  to 
offer  counsels  for  the  ascent,  the  big 
fellow  was  clambering  clumsily  up  the 
bank. 

"Easy,  there,  easy  docs  it !"  shouted 
Benny,  following  closely  behind,  and 
dodging  the  loose  showers  of  sand  and 
gravel.  "Don't — don't  risk  these  char- 
red stumps,  Mulligan ;  they'll  give ! 
What's  that?  Oh,  ves,  they  will!  Grab 
for  the  green  ones!" 

"All  Vight— all  right,"  panted  Mulli- 
gan, "but — but — y-yes  can't — a-always 
"  crack,  crack ! 

Benny  saw  the  glittering  hob-nails  on 
a  pair  of  big,  flat  soles:  "L-look  out, 
look !" 

Crash!  The  yomig  fellow's  lusty 
warning  broke  crisp  as  the  branch  al)ove. 
Down  the  slopes  came  a  blinding  ava- 
lanche of  dirt.  Two  hundred  pounds  of 
solid  flesh  cased  in  water-weighted,  heavy 
smelling  garments  struck  him  full  on  the 
ches*-,  wrenching  vards  of  smooth,  pliant 
bough  through  his  soft-skinned  fingers. 

Thud  !  thud  !  Gravitation  enforced  her 
law,  and  the  dry,  sifted  sand  below  gave 
up  the  muffled  sound. 

"Jings!"   breathed    Mulligan,   turning 


as  one  dazed,  on  the  human  cushion  be^ 
neath  him.  "Jings!"  For  Benny's  up- 
turvied  face  was  white  as  a  plaster-cast, 
with  a  thin,  red  trickle  at  his  temples. 

"Hello,  there,  hello!  Anything  wrong?" 
queried  a  deep,  bass  voice  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bank;  but  Mulligan  on  his 
knees  chafing  his  victim's  hands  saw  nc 
one. 

"Hello,  there,  hello!"  And  this  time, 
a  sun-burned,  bewhiskered  face  with 
Icindly  grey  eyes  peeped  over  the  steep 
for  an  instant. 

"Ah,  come  down,  come  down,  yez  bet- 
ter come  down,"  called  Mulligan,  hoarse- 
ly- 

"Just  one  moment,  then,"  answered 
the  stranger. 

Just  one  moment?  In  a  flash  Mulligan 
remembered  what  Benny  had  told  him 
about  hugging  the  bank  on  to  the  spray- 
pools.  But  that  would  take  an  hour,  ev- 
ery minute  of  it,  and  the  lad  might  be 
dead!  "Hi,  hi,  hi!"  he  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "t-this  way,  sir ;  come — 
come  down  this  way !  Fetch  for  the  green 
boughs.      It's   aisy,    sir!" 

"Com-ing,  I'm  com-ing!"  came  the 
answer,  faintly,  from  the  lee-side  of  the 
rocks  jutting  into  the  stream;  and  al- 
most within  the  moment,  a  tall,  erect 
figure  swung  roimd  on  the  broad  ledge, 
and  jumped  quickly  to  the  sand. 

Mulligan  marvelled.  So  there  was 
another  way,  an  easy  way.  "Aw  the  fool- 
hardv  yotmg  jackanapes!" 

"Huh — hrh "  panted  the  newcom 

er,  still  running,  "huh — huh!  F-fell  in. 
did  he?  Badly  hurt  do  you  think?  How 
did  it  happen  ?     Lucky  you  were  about, 

my My  God !  My  boy.  my  boy !  Ben- 

nv.  Benny!"  he  cried  suddenly,  drop- 
ping on  his  knees  beside  the  prostrate 
form. 

Mulligan's  heart  was  chunking  like  an 
engine  crank ;  big  sweat-beads  oozed  and 
olistened  on  his  sun-tanned  forehead. 
But  his  mind  was  made  up.  and  furtive- 
Iv  watching  the  careful  efforts  of  the 
father  to  revive  hts  son,  he  coniured  with 
heavv  risks  and  golden  possibilities: 

"C-can  I  do  anything  for  yez,  sir?" 
he  asked,  at  length,  in  tones  full  of  bro- 
therly sympathy. 
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"My — my  good  friend,  my  good 
friend!"  exclaimed  the  other,  rising,  and 
again  completely  misconstruing  the 
soaked  appearance  of  his  companion, 
"how — how  can  I  thank  you,  how  can  I 
thank  you?" 

"Aw — d-don't  thank  me.  sir,  don't 
thank  me,"  whispered  Mulligan,  grasp- 
ing the  trembling,  outstretched  hand  and 
pressing  it  firmly  and  long,  "but — er — is 
— is  he  badly  hurt,  d'ye  think,  sir?" 

"No,  no,  thank  God!"  replied  the  fa- 
ther, hopefully,  "he  is  only  stunned. 
Struck  a  rock  in  the  water,  maybe.  Oh, 
he'll  be  round  in  a  little.  No.  no,  I  have 
no  fear.     I — I  am  Doctor  Rogers,  sir." 

"Ahem !"  It  came  as  a  shock.  Mulli- 
gan's apple  slipped  a  cog  at  his  throat ; 
a  swallow,  clucking  softly,  went  over ; 
"Ah  t-thin,  doctoi",  tha-tha-thin,"  he  stam- 
mered, "I'll — I'll  jist  be  for  movin' — I — 
— you — you'll  be  quite  aisy  in  your  mind, 
howiver?" 

"Oh,  but  my  son,  sir  my  son,"  inter- 
rupted the  doctor,  detaining  Mulligan's 
hornv  hand  in  his  own,  "he — he  will  want 
to   thank   you — he —  !" 

"Er — ji-jist  tell  'im  yer'silf — yer'silf, 
sir.  Ji-jist  do  me  the  favor — an' — an' — 
my  respects  to  'im.  But  I — T  must  be  for 
movin',  indade  I  must,  sir !"  And  Mr. 
Mulligan  backed  quickly  streamwards. 

"Oh,  well,  then,  one  moment,  one  mo- 
ment, my  friend,  if  you  must  ,go,"  in- 
sisted the  doctor,  invading  the  depths  of 


his  pockets.  "Ah.  how  very  vexatious- 
how  very— I  have  only  one  five  dollar 
bill,   and   a   little   silver   in  my  pocket!" 

"Oh,  niver  mind,  niver  mind  at  all,^* 
breathed  Mulligan,  hesitating. 

"Yes,  sir,  but  you  must  have  it,  what 
there  is  of  it.  Indeed,  mv  friend,  you 
must!  Ah,  that's  right.  No,  no,  do  not 
thank  me!  And  let  me  see— er— your 
name  and  address,  sir,  let  me  jot  them 
down,  and  I  will  send  you  something 
substantial,  something " 

"xA.w-ah-aw !''  moaned  Benny. 

"M-Mulligan,  sir,  Corvton  Post  Offus, 

that'll  find  me M-Michael  Mulligan, 

sir!"  loudly  repeated  the  owner  of" the 
appellation.  And  in  a  twinkling  he  was 
off,  up  the  safe  wav  to  the  highroad. 

*        *        *        *        :!--        *        ;!--        *        *        * 

A  week  later,  the  postmaster  at  Cory- 
ton  was  sorting  out  his  evening  mail. 

"Ting,  ting,  ting!  The  litittle  glass 
door  swung  open  wide  and  a  portly, 
rough-visaged  man  hesitated  on  the 
threshhold.  "I — I  don't  suppose  you've 
— you've  a  letter  for  'Mulligan,'  sir?"  he 
queried. 

The  postmaster,  glancing  over  at  pig- 
eon-hole M,  said  "No,  nothing  for  Mul- 
ligan." 

"Ahem!  Thank'y,  sir,  thank'v,  but  I 
didn't  think — eh " 

There  was  nothing  more  in  it  for  Mul- 
ligan. 


EVOLUTION 

"He  has  such  a  curious  way  of  draw- 
ing in  his  head  like  a  turtle  and  holding 
his  arms  close  to  his  sides." 

"Yes,  for  twenty  years  he  lived  in  a 
flat." 


VrMrtlej/sVMtosop^ 

^  It  is  better  to  Ijrotlicr  a  heretic  than  to  burn  or  brand  him. 

^  Circumspection  is  better  than  introspection  and  exercising-  the  feehngs  is  better 
than  analyzing  them. 

^  Light  comes  before  hl)erty  and  revelatio  i  l)efore  redemption. 
Cf  Unexpressed    sympathy   becomes    inexpressible  apathy. 
CI  Conscience  wins  its  conquests  when  crystalized  into  conduct. 
^  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  when  it  is  a  mutter  of  princi])le. 
«|  Arrogance  over  one's  agnosticism  is  like  boasting  of  one's  blindness, 
q  The  touch  of  God's  spirit  lights  a  torch  in  the  human  spirit, 
q  One  who  knows  not  how  to  decide  already  knows  how  to  drift. 
^  Gravitation  toward  good  measures  one's  growth  in  goodness. 
^  Reparation  follows  reformation,  as  payment  follows  purchase*. 
^  Intellectual   greatness   may   coexist   with  moral  weakness. 
q  Honest  doubt  is  more  admirable  than  obstinate  indifference. 
^  Courage  is  a  more  valuable  talent  than  cunning. 

^  Invasion  of  the  camp  of  evil  is  often  easier  than  evasion  of  conflict  with  ev.il. 
^  Dignity  and  dutv  go  together,  the  one  elevating  us,  tlie  other  elevating  our  fel- 
lows. 

^  Impulses  toward  righteousness  must  be  made  strong  enough  to  override  the 
repulses  of  unrighteousness. 

^  When  kindly   commendation   is  ])Ossil)le,  cruel  criticism  is  inexcusable. 
CI  The  sjjirit  of  mutual  concession  turns  destructive  contests  into  constructive  com- 
pacts. 

CI  Life's  mysteries  have  meaning  for  us  when  life's  Lord  has  the  mastery  over  us. 
^  The  blessings  of  providence  are  often  delayed  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
denied. 

^  The  hand  that  lifts  up  always  belongs  to  the  one  who  looks  up. 
^  If  love  is  to  be  the  essence  of  the  life  above,  it  is  essential  in  the  life  here  below. 
^  Frigid  hearts  mean  frostbitten  lives. 

CI  Misplaced  confidence  is  Solomonic  wisdom  compared  with  misplaced  conceit. 
^  The  larger  the  drafts  upon  our  deposits  on  high,  the  larger  deposits  we  make, 
^  The  more  strength  we  lay  out  in  struggle,  the  more  we  lay  up  in  store. 
q  To  refuse  divine  help  is  to  abuse  the  divine  helper. 
^  No  one  is  ever  forgotten  by  us  who  forgets  h.imself  for  us. 
^  Religion  that  controls  one's  owai  hand  can  easily  convince  another's  head. 
^  Manual  hcresv  is  more  blighting  to  a  church  than  doctrinal  heresy. 
^  God  delights  in  a  man  who  is  strong  enough  to  move  Him. 
^  A  good  man  belts  his  friends  to  the  dynamo  of  heaven. 
^   Egotistic   meditation   leads   to   injurious  melancholy. 


HARBINGERS  OF  SPRING  MODES 


'',\V  materials  for  vS[)riiiy 
costumes  dot  the  counters 
of  smart  shops  very  much 
as  the  crocuses  blossom 
here  and  there  over  the 
brown  barren  lawns  and 
garden  walks  in  early  March. 

It  is  a  bit  early  thoug-h  to  determine 
definitely  just  what  will  be  accepted  and 
worn  by  those  who  figure  as  Fashion's 
pace-makers.  As  far  as  textures  are 
concerned,  however,  we  are  certain  of 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  fineness  and 
lightness  of  weave,  whether  worsted,  silk 
or  cotton,  will  lead.  Even  in  ribbons, 
the  inclination  to  produce  as  sheer  an  ef- 
fect as  possible,  is  noted ;  many  of  the 
new  designs  showing  Pompadour  flower 
efifects  woven  upon  silken  tissues  with 
grenadine  stripes  intersecting  them. 

Colorings  are  all  soft  and  in  monotone. 
Women  will  be  as  delicately  frocked  this 
spring  time  as  though  they  were  really 
"little  mice,"  for  greys  and  tans  cast  the 
haziness  of  their  tints  over  every  color  in 
all  textures,  producing  wonderfully  pret- 
ty opalescent  effects. 

The  worsteds  intended  for  street  wear 
are  shown  in  smart  wooltex  tailormades 
in  soft  gray,  tan  and  taupe  colorings, 
barred  or  striped  with  delicate  threads  of 
old  blue,  pale  green  or  rose,  and  with  a 
finish  as  fine  and  soft  as  a  piece  of  silk. 

The  possible  exception  may  be  made 
of  English  suitings,  examples  of  which, 
shown  in  a  smart  uptown  importing 
house,  were  presented  in  heavy  herring- 
bone effects,  in  effective  color  combina- 
tions. 

For  morning  wear  the  trotteur  costume 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  the 
Poneta  suit,  will  prove  first  favorite,  if 
we  may  ji^idge  by  its  popularity  with 
Soutliern  bound  femininity.  This  means 
that  the  skirt  will  be  as  short  as  it  was 
last  season  and  its  trimming  quite  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  taste,  while  the  jacket 
will  be  TQ  inches  in  length,  semi-fitted — 
almost  tight  fitting — and  with  the  sleeves 
three  quarters  length.  Pleavy  weaves  of 
English  suiting  may  be  intrusted  to  this 
style    of    frock,    as    well    as    plain    dark 


serges,  shelma  cloliis  and  mohairs,  which 
take  modish  trimmings  most  eft"ectively. 
One  very  chic  walking  costume,  which 
will  be  worn  by  a  society  woman  of  dash 
and  exquisite  taste,  the  coming  season, 
is  of  black  and  white  checked  worsted, 
fine  and  light  in  weight,  but  as  firm  a 
piece  of  material  as  one  could  desire. 
The  skirt  is  beautifully  modelled,  with 
deep  plaits,  controlled  around  the  hips 
by  rows  of  stitching,  shaping  them  into 
a  smooth  fitting  skirt  yoke.  The  jacket 
is  a  jaunty  affair,  curling  around  the 
figure  in  bolero  style  and  very  tight  fit- 
ting. Tiny  inserts  of  white  broadcloth, 
and  black  enamel  and  silver  buttons 
placed  upon  these  cloth  inserts,  and  eag- 
ing  the  vest  in  front,  afford  a  clever  trim- 


Suit   in   Fashionable   Black   and    WhiicCheck 

Black  and  white  effects  in  worsteds  g-ive 
promise  of  mueli  future  popularity  as  a  spring 
suiting-  material.  Nothing  develops  with  bet- 
ter effect  than  does  this  combination,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  introduced  in  any  of  the  nov- 
elty checks.  The  costume  illustrated  Is  of 
black  and  white  checked  worsted.  The  skirt 
is  laid  in  fine  pleats,  stitched  fiat  to  fit  well 
over  the  hips,  while  the  jacket,  a  snug  fitting 
etnn.  the  material  developed  on  the  bias,  is 
trimmed  with  motifs  of  white  cloth  and  black 
buttons  set  in  silver  rims. 
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ming  scheme.  A  waist  of  sheer  French 
linen  showing-  a  tucked  yoke  front  and 
hack — finished    with    a    macliine   pleated 
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Stripes    Much    to    the    Fore. 

Light  weight  worsteds  in  modish  greys  and 
tans  will  find  very  general  use  in  spring 
street  costumes.  Striped  effects  are  much 
liked  and  show  evidence  already  of  being 
accorded  great  favor.  The  illustrated  model 
is  of  a  tan  and  brown  herringbone  stripe 
fabric,  and  displays  to  advantage  the  use  of 
the  fabric  as  a  trimming.  The  skirt  is  un- 
trimmed  except  for  the  bands  of  the  suit 
material  cut  crosswise.  The  coat  is  a  chic 
little  close-fitting  bolero,  the  sleeves  of  three- 
quarters  length  trimmed  with  the  cloth  bands 
matching  those  used  on  the  skirt.  A  dark 
brown  velvet  collar  on  the  coat,  and  a  brown 
silk  tie  worn  with  the  stiff,  high,  embroidered 
collar,  matches  in  tone  the  color  of  the  pretty 
hat  accompanying  the  costume. 

frilled  band  upon  the  cuffs  and  buttoning 
band,  accompanied  this  costume.  A  high 
embroidered  collar  with  a  bow  of  black 
satin  edged  with  white  lace  was  worn 
with  the  waist. 

Another  smart  model,  an  inspiration 
from  Paquin,  showing  the  influence  of 
the  directoire  mode,  is  made  of  leather 
colored  plain  cloth.  The  waist  of  the 
coat  is  lifted  quite  high,  the  natural 
waistline  and  the  perfect  fitting  long 
swallow  tailed  skirts  give  no  evidence 
of  a  single  wrinkle.  The  coat  opens 
over  a  Vest  of  dull  blue  cloth,  with  each 
buttonhole  outlined  with  silver  soutache 


braid.  The  buttons  are  of  blue  cloth. 
The  skirt  is  a  two  piece  circular  with 
perfectly  plain  lines,  but  trimmed  at  the 
hem  with  an  applique  border  design  of 
blue  soutache  braid  fully  ten  inches  deep. 
We  are  told  that  soutache  braids,  of  all 
colors  and  widths,  will  be  smart  adorn- 
ments upon  most  of  the  imported  Spring 
suits.  Most  women  will  hail  this  news 
with  delight,  soutache  having  long  since 
proven  itself  one  of  the  most  artistic  of 
trimmings. 

A  wooltex  costume  of  blue  and  black 
checked  mohair,  shows  dark  blue  sou- 
tache braid  outlined  by  a  line  of  silver 
soutache  braid  edging  the  paneled  yoke 
pieces  of  the  skirt,  as  well  as  decorating, 
in  conventional  design,  the  trim  little 
Bolero  jacket;  dark  blue  crocheted  silk 
buttons  set  upon  false  button  holes  of  the 
silver  soutache  repeated  the  braided  but- 
ton hole  idea  that  featured  in  the  Paquin 
costumes. 


One    of    the    Nezv    Mushroom    Sailors. 

A  novel  interpretation  of  the  popular  mush- 
room shaped  hat  is  that  of  the  picture  de- 
veloped in  soft,  coarse,  black  straw.  In  order 
that  the  brim  may  not  shade  over  the  face 
too  closely,  a  shallow  bandeau  is  placed  with- 
in the  crown.  The  trimming  consists  of  a 
wide  scarf  of  brown  chiffon  dotted  with  big 
coin  spots,  folded  around  the  crown  and 
knotted  on  one  side  with  trailing  loops  and 
ends.  Amber  headed  hat  pins  are  used  as  a 
decoration  as  well  as  a  convenience. 
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Costumes  of  the  new  striped  materials 
are  natty  and  pretty  botli  in  point  of  con- 
struction and  material.  The  use  of  these 
striped  fabrics  as  band  trinnnings  in  cross 
and  bias  effects  is  a  feature  of  some  of 
the  best  Spring  models.  For  instance, 
a  skirt  of  pleated  design  had  V  shaped 
bands  of  the  striped  material  intersecting 
every  third  pleat.  These  bands  also  out- 
lined a  vest  effect  upon  the  jacket  in 
subtle  fashion  and  formed  the  collar  and 
cuff  motifs. 

Several  long  coated  models  have  made 
their  appearance,  but  accompanied,  as 
yet,  by  long  skirts  only,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  they  will  know  any  pro- 
nounced vogue. 

Smart  separate  coats,  as  well  as  capes, 
are  being  introduced  as  members  Of  tn& 
spring  costume  phalanx.  These  bid  fair 
to  become  very  popular  with  the  liking 
for  capes  somewhat  in  the  lead.  A  wool- 
tex  military  cape  exemplifying  this  mode 
is  of  Cadet  blue  cloth  surmounted  by  a 
severe  military  choker  collar  of  navy 
blue  velvet  and  trimmed  with  gold  sou- 
tache braid  about  the  collar,  the  strapped 
decorations  on  the  edge  of  the  banded 
fronts  being  made  of  the  cloth. 

Hats  of  straw,  horse  hair  and  braid 
are  so  much  to  the  fore  as  though  the 
hour  of  our  need  of  them  had  already 
arrived  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  at  least 
six  weeks  distant.  They  dominate  the 
showrooms  of  millinery  houses  and  shop 
windows  so  completely  that  one  uncon- 
sciously wonders  where  the  robins  are, 
and  mentally  accuses  these  small  har- 
bingers of  vSpring  of  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted tardiness. 

Sailor  and  mushroom  shapes  of  rough 
straw,  in  natural  colorings  and  black,  are 
trimmed  with  colored  chiffon  scarfs  of 
j)lain  or  silk  dotted  texture.  Feathers 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  bui 
quills  and  wings  in  bright  varigated  col- 


orings trim  sober  tan  or  black  straw 
toques  and  turbans  with  charming  ef- 
fect. 


T]hc    New  Military   Cape. 

Since  capes  loomed  upon  the  fashion  hori- 
zon early  in  the  winter,  all  sorts  and  varia- 
tions of  this  type  of  g-arment  have  been  ob- 
served. No  outer  garment  is  of  g-reater  ser- 
vice, or  adapts  itself  to  so  many  uses,  as  be- 
coming-ly,  as  the  cape.  This  new  Wooltex 
model  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  army  cape  worn 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  is  made  of  heavy  cadet  blue  cloth.  It 
reaches  nearly  to  the  knees  and  is  lined  with 
silver  grey  louisine  silk,  shot  with  blue  hair 
line  stripes.  The  military  choker  collar  is  of 
dark  blue  velvet  with  the  tiny  trimming-  de- 
vices formed  of  g^nld  soutache  braid.  Straps 
and   buttons  are   of   the   blue   cloth. 

Just  now  many  of  the  prettiest  hats 
have  down-bent  brims ;  even  the  leghorns 
of  the  wide  brimmed  variety  are  mount- 
ed on  bandeaux  of  becoming  height,  so 
that  the  brims  may  be  wired  aufl  bent  in 
downward  curves,  atop  of  which  rest 
crown  trimming  wreaths  of  delicately 
colored  flowers. 


Liow  Cost  Homils 
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HERE  ground  space  is  no 
object  cottage  houses  are 
often  preferred.  It  is 
easier  to  do  the  work 
when  the  rooms  are  all  on 
one  floor  and  these  are  ad- 
vantages that  housekeepers  readily  rec- 
ognize. Tile  habit  of  living  in  fiats  in 
large  cities  has  created  a  demand  for 
house  plans  which  offer  every  possible 
advantage  for  convenience  and  comfort 
all  on  one  level. 

This  plan  calls  for  a  width  of  thirty- 
one  feet  and  a  length  of  sixty  feet  ex- 
clusive of  porches.  .  Sixty  feet  sounds 
like  a  good  long  house  but  distance  on 
the  level  is  a  much  easier  proposition 
than  up  and  down  stairs  with  the  nec- 
essary climbing.  The  question  of  ex- 
pense is  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  building.  The 
strongest  argument  for  a  two-story  house 
is  that  the  same  foundation  and  the  same 
roof  will  provide,  for  two  stories  as  well 
as    one,    but    on    the    other    hand    much 


lighter  construction  is  admissible  in 
building  a  one-story  house  which  works 
a  saving  in  mill  stufT. 

There  is  something  about  the  ai)pear- 
ance  of  a  well  planned  cottage  that  strikes 
most  people  favorably.  It  is  easier  to 
make  a  cottage  look  cozy  and  picturesque. 
A  cottage  set  amongst  trees  and  shrub- 
bery and  partially  hidden  by  climbing 
vines  is  a  i^icture  to  be  remembered.  Cot- 
tages in  the  country  and  in  villages  have 
many  advantages,  but  cottages  in  the 
large  cities  are  out  of  place.  The  crowd- 
ed surroundings  make  it  impossible  to 
dress  them  up  in  a  becoming  manner. 
Cottages  in  cities  usually  are  just  so 
many  rows  of  one  story  houses  placed 
'close  together  with  one  gable  end  to 
the  street  and  they  are  occupied  for  most 
part  by  foreigners  mostly  of  the  poorer 
class.  A  house  of  this  kind  if  built  in  a 
village  should  have  a  lot  at  least  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  it  should  be  set  back 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  street  line  and 
it  should  have  a  wide  expanse  of  green 
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lawn  in  front  and  trees  on  the  sunny  side. 
Shade  trees  however  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  garden  which 
may  be  on  the  back  of  the  lot  or  it  may 
mostly  be  at  one  side. 

The  question  of  water  supply  is  an- 
other very  important  consideration.  Sur- 
face wells  are  an  abomination  where 
houses  are  close  together.  Whether  pri- 
vate sewerage  plans  are  established  or 
not  if  the  slop  water  is  thrown  on  the 
ground,  as  it  is  on  too  many  places,  the 
waste  water  finds  its  way  into  the  wells 
and  a  siege  of  epidemics  is  likely  to  visit 
the  community  at  any  time. 

A  great  many  farmers  arc  moving  to 
town.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  consider  these 
two  questions  very  carefully  before  se- 
lecting a  site  to  build.  There  are  a  great 
many  objections  to  living  in  a  village 
tliat  present  themselves  as  time  moves 
along.  The  worst  homesick  men  I  ever 
knew  were  farmers  who  had  enjoyed 
the, freedom  of  country  life  until  their 
habits  were  fixed,  and  who  afterwards, 
through  a  mistaken  idea  of  comfort  in 
their  old  age,  have  abandoned  the  farm 
and  moved  to  town.  It  is  different  with 
men  who  have  established  a  business  in 
early  life  and  grown  accustomed  to  more 
or  less  cramped  surroundings. 

So  long  as  a  man  remains  on  the  farm 
he  is  an  influential  citizen ;  he  is  a  man 
of  importance  and  is  so  recognized  by  the 
community,  but  as  soon  as  he  retires  and 
moves  to  town  his  prestige  vanishes  and 
he  is  of  no  further  use  to  himself  or  any 
one  else,  and  he  is  so  treated  by  the  town 
people.  Few  men  have  the  faculty  of 
asserting  themselves  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings. It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
retired  farmer  to  live  as  comfortably  as 
he  did  on  the  farm  unless  he  has  been 
unusually  successful  as  a  financier.  Liv- 
ing in  town  costs  a  great  deal  more  than 
living  in  the  country.  The  difference  is 
made  up  by  the  thousand  little  things 
that  no  one  can  foresee  or  properly  es- 
timate until  they  have  the  experience. 
Just  such  moves  have  resulted  in  the 
untimely  death  of  a  great  many  farmers. 
We  cannot  blame  a  man  for  making  a 
change  if  he  thinks  he  can  improve  his 
circumstances  and  place  his  family  in  a 


better  position,  but  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  it  would  be  better  to  im- 
prove the  farm  than  to  undertake  a  radi- 
cal change. 

A  house  like  this,  however,  is  just  as 
suitable  for  the  farm  as  it  is  for  the  vil- 
lage. There  are  three  bed  rooms  and  a 
good  bath  room.  The  dining  room  is 
large  enough  for  most  farm  tables  and 
there  is  a  neat  little  parlor  with  a  fire 
place  in  it  that  is  quite  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  would  soon  find  out 
wli^t  this  room  is  good  for.  There 
would  be  an  open  fire  chilly  evenings  and 
there  would  be  room  for  other  young 
folks  from  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  architect  estimates  that  this  cot- 
tage house  may  be  built  under  ordinary 
circumstances  for  about  $1,800.00  but 
this  estimate  does  not  include  mantel, 
gas  fixtures  or  plumbing,  but  it  does 
provide  for  a  fire  place  with  a  proper 
hearth  over  a  turned  arch  and  it  includes 
a  number  fourteen  W.  &  G.  planished 
copper  bath  tub. 


Dream  shades    fall    like      f il    -    my        lace;  Dim  shad,  ows  seem    to 
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The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  $65  per  year  according  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 


Wa^rren    Realty  Company 

Incorporated 

I  and  3  Knickerbocker  Block 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


S.   H.  VanDerwerker, 

PRESIDENT 


High-Class  Village,  Farm  and  Lake- 
side   Property,    Mortgages, 
Loans  and  Investments 

Developers      of      Town      Additions 


MORTIMER      LAPHAM 

SPORTING  and 
ATHLETIG  GOODS 
PISHING  T71GKLE 

Tire  Arms,  Ammunition,  and 
Hunters'  Clothing 

Columbia  and  Hartford  Bicycles 

Snow  Shoes  and  Skates 

Cutlery  and  Dog  Collars 


186  Glen  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EVERYTHING  THE  SPORTS- 
MAN NEEDS 


In  1285  Spectacles  Were  Invented 

Crude,  Ungainly  Things.  In  1906  they 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  L.  P.  Juvet,  of  Glens  Falls, 
will   show  you   in  our  next   number. 


Watch  this 
space 


L.  P.  JUVET 


Library  Building, 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 

Makes  a  T    1  *     1       r^  1        O    *        * 

Specialty  of  High-Lirade  rnnting 

and    Die    Stamping 

The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses.  If  you  are  particular  about  your  printing— whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other'  kinds — consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 


"Under  the  Midnight  Sun.' 

A  BOOK  OF  PICTURES. 
By  S.  R.  Stoddard. 
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'ONTAINS  340  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  the 
authcjr,  diagrams,  maps, 
etc.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
cruise  made  in  1S9~  through 
the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
Faroe  Islands  to  Iceland  with 
its  quaint  clvilizaton  of  a 
thousand  years:  shows  Nor- 
way with  its  tiny  farms,  sub- 
aqueous hay  fields,  aerial  milk 
routes,  funny  laplanders  and 
fisher-folk,  its  dark  fjords, 
lovely  dais,  misty  fosses  and 
gleaming  Ijraes;  follows  the 
failing  vegetation  of  the  north 
to  where  it  vanishes  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  shows 
over  the  top  of  the  earth;  the 
passing  of  the  Midni.'5:ht  Sun.  It  gives  the  Royal  sights 
of  Copenhagen:  Stockholm  with  its  old  and  new;  Rus- 
sianized Fiidand,  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  and  the  way 
between  with  passin.LC  glimpses  of  the  misunderstood 
Russian  of  today. 

The  book  was  issued  originally  in  an  FAlition  de 
Luxe  for  a  limited  number  of  suliseribers  at  SliJ.OO  each. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  identically  the  same  in  illustra- 
tions, matter  and  size  of  page  (260  pages,  9x13  inches) 
printed  on  a  lighter  tliough  equally  fine  coated  paper 
and  bound  in  cloth.  It  will  be  delivered,  e.xpress  paid, 
to.any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 

Address  S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


Give  Your 

Lung's    a    Fresh   Air 

Bath 

If  you  know  any  friend  or 
relative  who  is  suffering 
from  or  threatened  with 
tuberculosis  it  will  be  a 
kindness  to  ad\dse  him  to 
read  the  articles  by  lead- 
ing lung  specialists  on  the 

OPEN-AIR    TREATMENT 

Send  lOc  for  a  sample  copy  of 

Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life 

TRUDEAU. 
Box  S,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BROWN      BROTHERS 

Electrical  Contractors 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  Gas  Engine  Electrical  Equipments. 
Try  their  "Ever  Ready"  Batteries. 


Bowman  Blk.,    Monument  Sq., 

H.  R.  Telephone,  234-J 


Glens  Falls 


THE  GREAT  OCEAN  FERRY 
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THE  old  fashioned  romance  of  the  sea, 
the  romance  of  tarry  smells  and 
bilge-water  odors,  no  longer  exists 
for  the  transatlantic  traveler  of  to-day. 
The  ordinary  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life  on  land  are  being  supplemented  on 
board  of  the  newest  liners,  by  the  luxuries 
to  be  found  only  in  the  greatest  hotels  and 
in  a  few   palatial  homes. 

Many  innovations  on 
such  steamers  as  the 
new  giants  "Amerika" 
and  "Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria"  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line, 
are  to  be  found  on  no 
other  vessels. 

The  electric  passen- 
ger elevators  on  these 
wonderful  ships  have, 
Qot  only  earned  instant 
popularity,  but  already 
are  included  among 
those  features  consider- 
ed to  be  necessities  in 

the  equipment  of  modern  passenger  steam- 
ers. 

The  a  la  carte  restaurant  which  has  been 
introduced  on  the  "Amerika"  and  "Kaiser- 
in Auguste  Victoria"  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  grill-rooms,  first  offered  to 
the  traveling  public  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  the  steamers  "Deutsch- 
land,"  "Moltke"  and  "Blucher"  being  pro- 
vided with  them. 

Absolute  independence  from  fixed  meal 
hours  and  fixed  menus  is  afforded  to  pas- 
sengers by  these  restaurants.  Their  loca- 
tion on  the  steamer  is  excellent,  on  one  of 
the  great  promenade  decks.  Their  furnish- 
ings and  decorations  are  the  result  of  com- 
petitive designs  and  the  cuisine  and  service 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  best  restau- 
rants of  New  York,  London  and  Paris.  Pas- 
sengers can  elect  to  book  their  passage  on 
the  European  or  on  the  American  plan,  and 
when  booked  in  the  latter  way,  i.  e.,  with 
full  board  in  the  regular  dining  saloon,  the 
privilege  is  still  theirs  of  dining  or  lunching 


\ 


in  the  resturant,  as  a  liberal  reduction  will 
be  made  from  the  resturant  bills  for  such 
passengers. 

A  florist's  shop  for  the  sale  of  fresh  cut 
flowers,  electric  baths  and  telephones  are  a 
few  of  the  other  striking  features  to  be 
found  on  the  "Amerika"  and  "Kaiserm 
Auguste  Victoria,"  while  the  latter  steamer 
has  a  great  palm  garden  with  glass  enclosed 
sides  on  the  upper  promenade  deck;  easy 
chairs  and  tables  are  scattered  about  and 
fountains  play,  while  the  passenger  enjoys 
his  after-dinner  coffee  or  afternoon  tea. 

These  great  steamers  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  safety  appliances,  known 
to  marine  engineering. 

Strong  steel  bulkheads  and  double  bot- 
toms divide  the  hulls  into  a  large  number 
of  watertight  compartments.  Powerful 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus  enables  the 
ship  to  maintain  communication  with  one 
or  the  other  shore  throughout  the  entire 
voyage. 

Submarine  signal  equipments  and  auto- 
matic systems  for  closing  bulk-head  doors 
have  given  ocean  trav- 
el a  degree  of  safety 
which  cannot  be  match- 
ed by  travel  on  land, 
and  which  hardly  exists 
for  the  stay-at-homes 
In  our  large  cities. 

The  impression  pre- 
vails that  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  luxuries 
has  brought  the  cost 
of  cabin  passage  to  an 
almost  prohibitive  fig- 
ure. This  is  by  no 
means  true,  as  the 
rates  on  these  steam- 
ers are  considerably 
>  lower  than  on  the  steamers  possessing  ex- 
treme speed  but  offering  less  comfort.  In 
fact,  every  one  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
moderate  cost  of  these  delightful  trips, 
should  get  possession  of  the  exact  figures 
by  writing  to  one  of  the  numerous  ofiices 
of  the   Hamburg-American    Line. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  these 
steamers  and  cruises  to  our  readers. 


THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY  OF  AMERICA 


PERHAPS  no  other  industry  in 
America  has  assumed  such  vast 
proportions  and  developed  so 
rapidly  in  so  short  a  period  as  the  ready- 
to-wear  clothing  industry  of  America. 
In  Europe  the  small  tailoring  shops  still 
thrive  and  seem  indispensable,  but  in 
our  country  large  organizations,  with  ex- 
perts at  the  head  of  each  phase  of  clothes 
making,  have  made  it  utterly  impossible 
for  the  average  tailor  to  produce  a  gar- 
ment that  can  compete  in  price,  style  or 
quality  with  the  fine  ready-to-wear  cloth- 
ing produced  by  these  immense  establish- 
ments that  ship  their  products  to  all  parts 
of  America.  Even  the  high-class  tailors, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  pro- 
fessional men,  bankers  and  moneyed  men, 
who  don't  consider  cost,  are  losing  much 
trade.  In  the  larger  cities  you  see  clothes 
shops  where  ready-to-wear  garments  are 
on  sale  at  prices  as  high  as  $75  and  even 
$100  a  garment.  It  is  the  convenience 
of  being  able  to  obtain  a  perfect  fitting 
and  a  proper  garment  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice that  have  made  these  high-priced 
ready-to-wear  garments  possible.  But 
the  cause  of  this  remarkable  growth  is 
the  modern  methods  and  good  business 
principles  employed  by  the  leading  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  of  this  country.  They 
are  worthy  of  much  praise  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  are  known  the  world 
over  as  the  best  dressed,  owe  much  to 
the  efforts  and  integrity  of  these  manu- 
facturers. As  an  instance  of  sound  busi- 
ness principles  and  a  desire  to  give  good 
values  to  the  consumer,  the  "set  price" 
plan  introduced  by  a  leading  clothing 
manufacturer  of   St.  Louis  is  an  excel- 


lent example.  This  house  has  introduced 
a  line  of  men's  and  young  men's  gar- 
ments to  sell  at  a  certain. price.  No  mat- 
ter whether  you  live  in  the  largest  or  the 
smallest  town  you  secure  the  same  value 
— it's  one  price  everywhere — it  protects 
the  dealers  and  protects  the  man  who 
buys  the  clothes.  It's  just  such  plants 
as  this,  aiming  to  build  up  a  permanent 
trade  on  right  principles,  that  have  made 
the  clothing  industry  of  America  what  it 
is  to-day.  And  the  successful  clothing 
retailer,  too,  to-day  also  conducts  his 
business  on  a  vastly  different  plan  than 
ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  In  days  gone 
by  the  storekeeper  would  charge  for  a 
garment,  not  what  he  thought  it  was 
worth,  but  what  he  thought  he  could 
get.  In  those  days  every  customer  ex- 
pected a  rebate  of  a  dollar  or  two  off  the 
first  named  price  and  in  consequence  the 
dealer  would  price  his  garment  at  a 
higher  figure  and  then  condescendingly 
give  the  reduction.  To-day  it's  one  price 
— you  are  suspicious  of  the  dealer  who 
reduces  the  price  at  your  request ;  you 
fear  that  he  don't  cut  deep  enough  and 
that  after  all  you're  paying  too  much  for 
your  clothes.  We  all  enjoy  going  into 
a  store  with  the  feeling  that  whatever  we 
buy  we  secure  it  at  the  same  price  as 
our  neighbor.  It's  the  square  deal  we 
want,  that's  all.  The  one  price  plan  is 
always  used  by  the  successful  dealers, 
the  others  may  thrive  and  fool  the  pub- 
lic for  a  while,  but  they  never  last  long. 
It  pays  to  serve  the  public  right  and  the 
best  example  to-day  is  this  most  wonder- 
ful development  in  the  making  of  ready- 
to-wear  clothes. 


HONESTY  IN  THE  PAINT  BUSINESS 


IN  this  day  of  humbug  and  graft,  it  is 
little  surprise  that  a  man  wanting  a 
good  article  of  old-fashioned  paint 
or  varnish,  is  at  a  loss  whom  he  nay 
depend  upon.  Having  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  paint  situation  and  the  wants 
of  the  people  in  mind,  the  Empire  Paint 
and  Color  Company  of  vSt.  Louis,  was 
started  with  a  view  of  catering  to  the 
class  of  trade  that  wanted  an  hones  L  arti- 
cle in  Mixed  Paint,  Colors,  o--  White 
Lead,  and  so  arranged  their  plant,  and 
svstem  of  operating  same,  that  they  are 
enabled  to  fill  orders  fresh  after  receiv- 
ing them  from  customers. 

The  experiment  has  certainly  proved 
satisfactory  from  the  increase  in  their 
business.  They  are  now  sending  their 
goods  into  all  parts  of  the  country.  One 
of  their  greatest  successes  is  that  of  fur- 
nishing large  apartment  and  house  fur- 
nishing stores,  family  paints  ready  for 
use  in  small  cans,  such  as  Paints,  Enam- 
els, Stains,  Varnishes,  etc.,  now  running 
into  several  hundred  cans  per  day. 

There  are  no  complicated  details,  nor 
profound  secrets  needed  in  the  com- 
pounding of  honest  paints,  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  magazine  was  shown 
through  the  new  and  modern  plant  of  the 
Empire  Paint  and  Color  Company,  and 
all  the  diflferent  processes  explained, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
secrets  of  the  business,  are  those  that 
cover  the  adulteration  of  paint,  so  that 
you  buy  and  pay  for  a  pure  lead  and  oil 
mixture,  and  get  something  with  neither 
J^ead  or  Linseed  Oil  as  a  part. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  50  3'ears  in 
the  way  of  mixing  honest  paints  and 
when  you  find  institutions  ofifering  Lead 
worth  7  cents  for  4  cents  and  giving 
months  to  pay  in  and  all  such  like  seduc- 
tive representations,  you  can  rest  assured 
you  will  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain 
somewhere  if  you  bite. 

The  Empire  Paint  and  Color  Company 
was  started  a  few  years  back  with  plenty 
of  money  to  buy  its  raw  material  and 
pay  the  cash,  thereby  getting  the  lowest 
price  made  to  anyone,  and  they  have  dis- 


counted every  bill  up  to  this  date  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  They  are  prepared  to 
make  a  cheap  quality  of  goods,  and  if  de- 
sired by  the  purchaser  can  make  paints 
ready  for  use  as  low  as  80  cents  per  gal- 
lon, but  they  also  state  that  the  ingredi- 
ents in  a  strictly  pure  gallon  of  paint  are 
actuallv  worth  $1.30  at  this  date,  but  one 
gallon  of  pure  goods  is  worth  as  much  as 
three  gallons  of  the  cheap  grade,  always 
looking  nice,  and  in  every  way  more 
satisfactory. 

We  learned,  while  going  over  their 
business,  that  they  were  making  a  fine 
Fire  Proof  Paint,  that  was  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  owners  of 
large  frame  structures,  or  places  where 
there  are  no  fire  protection,  and  this 
branch  of  the  trade  is  growing  very  fast. 

They  have  the  only  award  granted  by 
the  recent  World's  Fair,  and  the  only 
one  ever  given  at  any  fair  or  exposition. 
It  is  simply  wonderful  the  amount  of 
fire  a  piece  of  wood  painted  with  this 
Fire  Proof  Paint  will  stand,  and  it  seems 
destined  to  be  a  world  seller,  the  beauty 
being  in  the  cheapness  of  the  article, 
about  70  cents  per  gallon,  the  present 
price,  "A  Square  Deal  for  Every  Man" 
is  the  leading  feature  in  the  Empire  Paint 
and  Color  Company's  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  the  feature  they  rely  upon  to 
bujld  up  their  business  and  an  ideal 
paint  making  concern. 

A  customer  contemplating  the  use  of 
paint  in  the  near  future,  can  by  following 
instructions  furnished  by  this  company, 
buv  his  paint  or  material  by  mail,  just 
as  safely,  and  the  goods  furnished  will  be 
as  reliable,  as  if  he  was  in  the  factory. 
Get  their  Color  Cards,  and  when  writing 
for  this  card  describe  what  you  want  to 
paint  or  stain,  give  size,  conditions  as  to 
smoothness,  and  coats  desired  and  an 
estimate  of  amount  needed  and  approxi- 
mate cost  of  same  will  be  furnished  by 
return  mail. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  first-class 
article  of  Paint  at  a  fair  price,  write  this 
company,  The  Empire  Paint  Sz  Color 
Company,   St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


WeARING  APPAREl^       IK 


HATS    FOR    MEN. 

Ask  for  a  "  STAR  HAT,"  and  get  what  you  expect 
for  your  money. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  line,  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  HAT  CO. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  HATS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


JLsMl    WE^ARING  APPAREL. 


=  Ask  to  see  — 

GOLD  MEDAL 
=HATS= 


y^ 


SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  MILLINERY  DEALERS 

Rosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co, 


SAiNT    LOU/S 

MAKERS 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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"Lion  Special"  Hats  challenge  them  all. 


ASK  FOR  NUMBER  475. 


TF  this  isn't  exactly  the  Spring  style  you  want,  let  os 
send  yoo  the  name  of  our  dealer  in  your  town;  then 
gfo  there  and  see  the  handsome  line  of  new  styles  of 

"LION   SPECIAL   HATS" 

for  men.  We  assure  you  the  interest  manifested, will 
be  appreciated  by  us  and  be  mutually  advantagfeous  to 
you,  the  dealer  and  ourselves.  A  trial  ought  to  make 
you  a  permanent  customer  of  "Lion  Special  Hats.'' 

Gaus=Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS, 
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Better  Clothes  at  Less  Cost 
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You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  best 
values  your  money  can  buy  anu  to  inves- 
tigate  where  a  saving-  is  evident.  Our 
$15  "set  price"  Special  Suits  for  Spring 
now  being  shown  by  good  clothes  dealers 
everywhere,  are  made  as  well,  fit  as  well 
and  have  more  style  and  better  looks 
than  most  garments  turned  out  at  $35 
by  custom  tailors.  The  difference  lies 
in  our  large  output  and  our  ability  to 
design  stylish  ready-to-wear  garments 
that  fit.  For  your  own  satisfaction  ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  several  styles  in 
our  $15  Special  Garments,  which  bear 
this  "set  price"  Shield. 

"It's  on  the  sleeve." 


"The  Shield  that  sets  the  Price  and  sets 
the  Pace." 

Send  two  2c  stamps  for  our  new 
Spring  Fashion  Booklet  and  samples  of 
cloth. 
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SCHWAB  CLOTHING  CO.,  ""?;'  St.  Louis 

Makers  of  Ready-to-Wea.r  Clothes  for  Men  and  Boys 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


WEARING  APPAREL.      Ifi^:^ 


Ask 
VouR  Dealer 

■'      FOR  THE 


The  King  Bee  $5  Hat 

FIT   FOR   A    QUEEN! 


B  3a  The  great  Paris- 
ian success.  A  short  back 
sailor  with  high  bandeau. 
Crown  of  hat  is  hidden  by 
a  mass  of  roses  in  pastel  ,\. 
shades,  which  entirely  en-  y 
circles  it. 


A  Hatological  Question 

Why  pay  $10.00  for  a  hat  whose  style 
may  be  in  doubt,  when   you    can    buy  a 

KING  B  FOR  $5 

with  the  absolute  assurance  of  its  being 
correct  in  every  respect  ?     . ' .      . ' . 

KING,  BRINSMADE  MERCANTILE  GO. 

ST.  LOUIS 


Give  us  the  Name 

of  Your  Dealer 

and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free, 
a  portfolio  of  beautiful 

ENGRAVINGS  OF  OUR  SPRING  HATS 


For  Your  Dealer's  Name 

AND  A  2c.  STAMP 

wo  will  mail  you  one  of  our  beautiful 

OXIDIZED  SILVER 

KING  BEE  HAT  PINS 


KING,  BRINSMADE  MERCANTILE  GO. 

ST.  LOUIS 


B  43  An 
exceeding ly 
popular  Shep- 
herdess hat. 
Made  of 
shirred  chiffon 
on  a  wire 
frame.  Fancy 
braid  crown 
and  edge.  A 
barbe  of  black 
chantill>  lace 
completely 
covers  the 
crown  and 
hangs  in  loops 
over  the  back. 


B  oi  An  elaborately 
shirred  chiffon  hat  in  a 
very  stylish  rolling  back 
with  round  crown-  Up- 
per brim  is  trimmed  with 
agraceful  drape  of  tucked 
chiffon  in  delicate  shades 
gathered  in  a  knot  in  front 
and  fastened  with  hand- 
some ornament. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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BUILDI/NG     r^ATEiRJAL  lUJI^^^ 


Unsurpassed   in  WEARING  Qualities 

Unexcelled   in  BODY  or   Covering   Qualities 
Most   Economical  PAINT  to   Use. 


ALWAYS 


fi  IS33ES|B3  y  WRITE 

GIVES  If  ^Uliwy,  FOR 

SATISFACTION      |;IW^St^?3     INFORMATION 


^ 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

PLATr  &  THORNBURQH  PAINT  CO., 

732  FranRlIn  Avenue,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HOW  TO   SECURE    ^     ^ 

HOUSE    PLANS 

WE  CAN  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  house 
design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  otherwise  cost 
you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splendid  equip- 
ment it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will  also  fur- 
nish the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book  con- 
taining 100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Radford 
American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  designs, 
for  $1.00. 

These  can  be  had  from  the 

Radford  Architectural  Company, 

Dept.  B.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE      WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


FOR  THE  FARI^  AND  GARDEN 


it  I  ff  f  I  r  fci 


HAVALAWN 


ITS  UP  TO  you. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW. 


beautiful  Lawn 
Paniplilet. 
IT'S  FREE. 


HAVAI  AWN  '8  the  greatest  Lawn  Grass  Mixture 
iiM  T  niwrt  TT  1^  gygp  discovered.      Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  Home  lovers  everywhere. 
Awarded  the  Great  World's  Fair  Medal,  1904  -%« 

ONE  POUND   SOWS  300  SQUARE  FEET,   PRICE  25  CENTS. 

(If  ordered  sent  l).v  mail,  add  in  cents  per  lb.  additional.) 


ST.  LOUIS  SEED  CO.,  n. 


656-658 
Fourth  St., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  1906  PAHERN 

$4.00  Largo  Kced  E.icker,  exactly  like  pirture, 
a   Sample    o(    our    Great    Furniture    Eargaini 

SHIPPED  PROMPTLY  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $1.89 

WRITE  for  our  FREE  beantiful,  large  Furuiture 
or  (ieueral  Men  handise  Price  Book  —  giving  our 
lowest  factory  prices  diri'ct  to  the  coniumor  on  ftU 
household  and  farm  suppliei. 

Incorporated  -  $300,000.00  Capital 

1808   Pine    Street  ST.    LOUIS,    MO.  . 

•  "I  know  them  to  be  reliable, "—Editor.  ' 


DuEBER  Hampden 

Watches 


40  BULBS,  25  Cents. 

For  ill  or  out  of  doors  growing  Gloxinia,  Begonia,  Iris, 
Scill.a,  Tuberoses,  Jonquils,  Daffodils.  Oxalis,  Freesia, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus.  Japan  Lily,  Snowdrops, 
Narcissus,  Allium,  Cliionodoxa,  Paconia.  For  SHe., 
stamps  or  coin,  we  will  send  this  magniflcenl  collection 
of  bulbs,  and  also  as  a  premium  a  fine  BTU  E7  E7 
collection  of  flower  seeds,  ffiO  varieties,  m  m\  tm  Ei 
Order  t  o-da  y  ,and  be  sure  to  get  them  in  lime  f  •r  planting. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERY,  MALBEN,  MASS. 


Rf)  BULBS 

VU  25  Cents. 


Will  grow  in  the 

house    or    out    of 

doors.   Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  Gladiolus, 

Croi'us,  Fuchsias, 

Oxalis.  Tuberoses, 

Begonia,  Jonquils, 

Daffodils,  Chinese 

Lily,  Dewey  Ijily, 

(iloxinia,  Lilies  of 

the  Valley— all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps 
or  coin.  .\sa  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FREE  a  big  collection  of  flower  seeds— over  200  kinds. 
HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


tf  XEMAR 

You?  ^^^^^^^ 


The  great  skin  remedy  will  positively  cure 

ECZE  MA 

acne,  and  all  other  eruptions  of  the  skin.  A 
real  specific  for  dandruff  and  all  diseases  of 
the  scalp.  Convincing  testimonials.  Xemar 
mailed  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 
Cure  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

M.   M..  VILLINES,  Skin  and  Scalp  Specialist, 

Dept.  29.  512  Washington  Ave.. 
Send  10c  for  free  sample.  ST.  LOUIS,*[MO 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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i  /^%  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPHS 

AND 

VICTOR 
TALKING 
MACHINES 
Lead  the  World 

100,009  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records;  50,000  Victor  Records  in  Stock. 

OUTFITS  SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  TIME.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


I  0.  K.  Houck  Piano  Co., 

I  1118  Olive  Street, 

ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 

OR  ADDRBSS 


.CUT    OUT     ALONG     DOTTED     LINE. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
or  Nashville,  Tena. 


? 

♦ 

t 

Please  mail  me  Catalogues  and  particulars  in  re-   ^ 

gard  to  Edison  —  Victor  Talking  Machines  (erase  ^ 

one  not  wanted).  «|« 

Prospective  Retail  Customer — Prospective  Deal-  x 

er  (erase  way  not  wanted).  Y 

I 

Name — ,    -I- 

I 

Address 4 
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THE    TONJES 


Portable  Electric  Vibrator. 

NO   ELECTRIC   CURRENT   NECESSARY 
CAN  BE  CARRIED  FROM  HOME  TO  HOME 
RUNS  ON  DRY  BATTERIES 

PncQ  of  this  Outfit  (Type  K),  complete,  $30.00 


THE  APPLICATORS: 

No.  1— Ball  Applicator,  for  the  Spine  and  Muscles. 

No    2— Multiple  Applicator,  for  the  Abdomen,  Stomach,  Liver,  etc. 

No.  3— Cushioned  Applicator,  for  the  Face  and  Head  and  Soft  Impact. 

No.  4— Hard  Applicator,  for  Direct  and  Forceful  Impulse. 

No.  5— Aural  Soft  Rubber  Cup,  for  Deafness,  Facial,  etc. 

No.  6— Curved  Rubber  Applicator,  for  Throat,  etc. 

No.  7— Soft  Rectal  Applicator,  for  Internal  Use. 


SPECIAL— We  supply  this  Vibrator  either  with  the  Batteries  as  shown 

above,  or  to  USE  WITH  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT 

DIRECT.      If  desired  the  latter  BE  SURE  to 

state  what  the  current  and  voltage  is. 


Eiving=Merkle  Electric  Co. 


1106  Pine  Street, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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THIS  TYPEWRITE!^ 
Delivers  the  Goods ! 

It's  the  Oliver— me  Standard  Visible 
Writer. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  just  like  an 
athlete  stripped  for  a  race. 


can 
just 


It  is  free  from  unnecessary  multiplicity 
of  wires  and  springs. 

No  network  of  flimsy  keys  to  get  tied 
into   hard   knots. 

The  nimble  fingered  stenographer 
put  talk  into  type  with  this  machine 
as  rapidly  as  she  takes  your  dictation. 

For  no  matter  how  swiftly  she  writes,  she 
can  see  just  what  she's  doing. 

The  key-board  is  so  wonderfully  respons- 
ive to  the  touch  of  the  finger  tips  that  speed 
comes  without  effort. 

The  factors  that  make  for  speed  are  its 
visible  writing,  its  light,  elastic  key  touch 
and  its  all  'round  simplicity.  It  has  the 
fewest  possible  wearing  points,  and  it  prints 
with  a  downward  stroke. 


TIjc. 


OLIVEt^ 

TypeWri-ter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

is  a  flawless  piece  of  mechanism,  combining 
the  streng-th  of  tested  steel,  with  the  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  You 
can  use  an  Oliver  a  lifetime,  and  the  type 
will  not  lose  alignment. 

It  never  suffers  from  nervous  prostration; 
requires  only  a  little  oil  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise to  keep  it  at  the  highest  point  of  effl- 
ciGTicy, 

The  hum  of  Oliver  Typewriters  is  heard 
in  the  most  progressive  business  houses  in 
the  land.  Sales  increasing-  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.  Get  acquainted  with  the  Oliver!  Write 
for  the  Oliver  book — we  send  it  free  with 
our   compliments. 

To   Complete    Our    Selling   Organization 
we  will  appoint  a  number  of  Local  Agents  in 
unoccupied  territory.       This  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  making  big  money  in  an   easy,   digni- 
fied   way. 

Our  Traveling  Salesmen  personally  instruct 
Local  Ag-ents,  and  help  them  make  sales.  If 
vou  are  open  to  engag^ement,  write  at  once. 
But  don't  ask  for  the  agency  unless  you  mean 
to  do  business  and  hustle.  Address  at  once — ■ 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Century    Building, 


St.    L,k;ul«. 


HunpDi^Y 


r  SECTIONAL"^ 
BOOKCASES     1! 
..    Sectional  Bookcase  with  doors  that  do  not  hind  ^» 


^ 


and  shelves  that  cannot  sag.     Postal  brines  catalogue. 

Our  strength  is  "construction"  and 
"finish."  When  we  say  that  the  Hum- 
phrey is  "built  to  build  on"  we  mean 
it.  The  "  Units"  (sections)  are  extra 
strong,  rigid  and  durable — and  they  al- 
ways fit. 

Upon  the  strength  of  each  "Unit" 
depends  the  strength  of  the  case.  We 
emphasize  that.     And  remember — 

Each  Humphrey  Unit   has  solid  ends  —  no 
veneers — no  unsightly  metal  bands.    Each  Unit 
has  a  Dust-shield  which  makes   it  dust-proof 
e'uen  ^without  top  or  base.     And — 
Each  bookshelf  jis  reinforced  with  a  con- 
cealed bar  of  steel  which  prevents  sagging. 
Doors  are  air-cushioned  without  felt  and 
always  close  quietly.     They    operate   on 
Roller  Bearings  and  are  equipped  with  the 

Humphrey  Door  Guide 

which   prevents    binding.        Doors  easily 
removed.     The  Humphrey  is  the  only  sec- 
tional bookcase  with  these  advantages  yet  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  cases. 

Dealers  in  principal  cities.  Write  direct  for  catalogue, 
and  if  no  dealer  we  will  ship  direct  to  you,  freight  prepaid — 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  today. 

Humphrey  Bookcase  Company 

Dept.  16  ^ >.^        Detroit,  I),  S.  A. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


World's  Fair  Salvage. 


We  bought  the  entire  lot  of  New  Century  Typewriters  that 
were  used  officially  by  the  World's  Fair  (St.  Louis).  Many  of 
these  machines  have  been  used  scarcely  any  and  are  as  good 
as  aew.  ,  * 

The   New  Century   does  beautiful  work  and  is  capable  of 
doing  lots  of  it. 
Factory   price    $100.00 

Our   Price,     -    -    -    -    $50.00 

(Ca^h  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 


We  are  making  a  drive  on  No.  2  Remington 
typewriters  that  we  have  thoroughly  rebuilt 
and  put  in  Al  condition.  We  have  added  the 
Improved  carriage  attachment,  for  the  quick 
handling  of  the  paper. 
Factory   price    ?95.00 

Our  Price.    -    -    $30.00 

.    (Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 

All  Makes  Rented  and  Sold  Everywhere — Prices 
Lowest — Write    for    Samples    and    Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

(The  Typewriter  Exchange,  Branch.) 
W^Sf.  B.  JKNNY,  Manager. 


208  N.  9th  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


AVJ  TO(^OBII_E:S 


Buy  a  "St.  Louis  Car 


f> 


A  Car 

at  the  right 

price 

Tvhich  is 

second  to  none 


A  Car  built 

on  honor  and 

made  for  service 

first,  last  ana 

alivays 


"THE  "Rigs  That   Run''  arc  pre-eminently  the  simple  cars,  and   have  less 
parts  than  any  machine  of  equal  horse  power  made.     "Write  for  Cata- 
log.   It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


ST.  LOUIS  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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TPLWELAND  RtCREAHQTi, 


YOUR  TOUR   ABR04D 

Can  easily  be  arranged  to  include 

A  Summer  Cruise  to  Norway 

And  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Scotland,  Iceland, 
to  Orkney  and  Faroe  Isles,  the  North  Cape,  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  wonderful  Norwegian  Fjords  are  quite  as  acces- 
sible as  Hamburg,  Paris  and  London,  by  means  of  the 
twin-screw    cruising   steamers, 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise,"   "Meteor,"  "Oceana"    and   "Blucher." 

The   dates  of  departure,  the   durations  and  the  costs  are 
varied  to  suit  the  most  diversified  tastes. 
Booklets  and  full  information  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
from   the 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


CRUISE   MANAGER 

New  York,  37  Broadway  Chicai!0,'159    Randolph  St. 

St.  Louis,  Century  Building 
San  Francisco,  401  California  St 


Philadelphia.  1229  Walnut  St 
Boston,  92  State  St 


'^^^..''^id^l^'  ::^r 
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THE  SOCIETY  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY 

r^REEK  and  Latin  are  not  essential  to  her  education,  but  the  "gospel  of  social  conventions,"  the  proper  thing  to  do   and 
^-^  what  to  avoid,  are  things  she  must  know  if  she  is  to  prove  a  social  success.    The  best  people   constantly  consult 

Marion  Harland's  Everyday  Etiquette 

"the  by-laws  of  good  society" 

7/  covers  every  social  relation  and  function.     What  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  what 
A'OT  to  do  are  told  clearly;  not  from  hearsay  or  guess-work,  but  by  one  who  knows. 

12mo,  cloth  binding,  gill  lilies,  363  pages 

At  your  Bookseller's  $1.00  or  from  the  Publishers 
THE   BOBBS-MERRILL    COMPANY,     V&n  Buren  Place,     INDIANAPOLIS,    U.  S.  A. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  and  Beautiful  Christy  Picture  for  Framing  may  be  had  Free  on  Request. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


PVlRt  POOD    PRODUCTS  II    "m 


Blanke's 
Coffee«Jt 


You 
Will 
Find 


Faust  Blend 


The  best  on  earth  or  anywhere  else.  It  costs  more 
because  it  is  worth  more.  But  if  you  prefer  a  coffee 
three  pounds  for  a  dollar 

BLANKE'S  GRANT  CABIN  COFFEE 

The  best  in  that  class.  If  you  prefer  to  buy  coffee  one 
pound  at  a  time  you  will  find  Blankets  World's  Fair 
Line  packed  in  fancy  air-tight  packages,  superior  to 
any  other  coffee  at  the  price.  You  can  obtain  the  differ- 
ent grades  at  20c,  25c,  30c,  35c,  40c,  45c  per  pound. 
Name  the  price,  but  insist  on  the  brand, 

BLANKE'S  WORLD'S  FAIR  LINE. 

When  it  comes  to  TEAS,  we  control  every  pound  of 
highest  award  teas  from  India,  Ceylon,  Formosa,China 
and  Japan,  and  you  can  only  be  assured  of  getting  the 
highest  award  teas  by  insisting  upon  the  brand, 

BLANKE'S  GRANT  CABIN  TEAS 


AIR-TIGHT 


GERM-PROOF 


PACKAGES 


Coffee  as  it  comes  from  the  roaster  without  re-handling. 


St.  Louis. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

BRANCHES: 
NEW  YORK-CHICAGO-KANSAS  CITY-DALLAS,  TEX. 


i 


Ask  your  dealer  and  write  us  (to  St.  Louis) 
inclosing'  2c  stamp,  for  List  of  Premiums  given 
for  coupons  with  our  World's  Fair  Coffee  Cereals 
and  Grant  Cabin  Tea. 


^W<^i>%^»i»^<»^%^%%^<N>^^^^»N^'V^' 
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' '  Unquestioned  Excellence  ' ' 

nave  a  sweet,  sympathetic,  rich,  lasting  tone  quality  that  is  truly  wonderful.  This 
feature  together  with  an  even  responsive  touch,  artistic,  original  designs  and  beauti- 
ful finish  have  made  a  reputation  for  the  Krell-French  that  is  unsurpassed. 

Then  there  is  another  important  point  that  interests  piano  purchasers.  Our  stockholders  are  the 
largest,  most  progressive,  up-to-date  music  dealers  in  America,  thereby  insuring  piano  knowledge  and 
experience  which  guarantee  piano  superiority  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  the  highest  grade 
instruments  at  prices  much  lower  than  others  ask.  We  save  you  $50  to  $100  on  a  piano,  because  of 
these  advantages.  You  secure  this  saving  whether  you  purchase  direct  from  our  factory  or  from  any 
of  our  many  representatives  throughout  the  country. 

Ask  for  special  offer.  We  will  save  you  money  on  a  piano  no  matter  where  you  live.  We  sell 
on  easy  monthly  payments,  covering  one,  two  and  three  years'  time,  take  your  old  instrument  in 
exchange  at  liberal  valuation,  as  partial  payment,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  this  remarkable  offer. 

Get  out  free  illustrated  catalogue.  Don't  wait.  Write  today  for  this  and  OU'' 
Special  Offer. 

KRELL-FRENCH  PIANO  CO.,  Office,  194  South  18th  St.,  New  Castle.  Ind 

"The  Fitust  Equipped  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States" 
PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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How  TO  EASILY 

QUALIFY  YOURSELF 
IN  SPARE  TIME 

TO  BE  AN 

Expert 
Telegrapher. 


Home  Study  Courses  Using 
Vooderful  New  Invention. 


If  you  knew  absolutely  that  in  ninety  days'  time  you  could  qualify  yourself  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $60  to  $100  per  month  as  an  expert  Telegraph  Operator  wouldn't 
you  commence  the  study  if  within  your  means?     Let  us  show  you  this  is  true. 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  we  will  forward  to  you  by  express  our  complete  home 
study  course  in  Telegraphy,  together  with  the  most  wonderful  invention  in  electrical 
instruction  ever  made:  The  Armstrong  Automatic  Instruction  Transmitter.  This  con- 
sists of  a  transmitter  board  with  long  grooved  lines  (a  line  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  numerals  and  punctuation  marks),  also  a  complete  Transmitter  and  Sounder, 
a  Stylus,'  dry  battery,  and  comprehensive  instruction.  When  the  Stylus,  or  electrically 
connected  pencil,  is  run  down  the  line  of  any  letter  the  dots  and  dashes  of  that  letter 
will  be  clicked  off  by  the  Sounder  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  regular  telegraph  ofRce. 
You  then  make  the  same  motion  and  sounds  until  you  are  familiar  with  that  letter. 
Likewise  whole  sentences  may  be  received  and  transmitted  and  when  you  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently,  some  one  unlearned  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  whatever  (your  brother,  mother  or  sister)  can  select  an  unfamiliar  article 
and  by  drawing  the  stylus  across  the  lines  designated  by  letters,  send  you  the  article 
so  you  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  receiving.  No.w,  any  operator  will  tell 
you  learning  to  receive  is  the  hardest  part,  ordinarily.  You  commence  learning  to  re- 
ceive with  the  Armstrong  System  as  soon  as 
you  commence  instruction. 

A  complete  set  of  instruction  lessons  is  in- 
cluded with  the  system.  You  may  keep  the 
instrument  until  thoroughly  competent  to  ac- 
cept  a   position. 

The  price  is  $30.00  regularly,  but  For  Thirty 
Days  (in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly  test 
the  value  of  this  medium)  we  will  make  a 
Special  Price  of  $15.00,  payable,  one  dollar 
down,  $5.00  upon  delivery  of  outfit  and  Three 
Dollars  per  month  for  three  months.  Could 
anything    be    more    fair? 

Procrastination  is  the  enemy  of  Ambition. 
If  you  want' advancement  help  yourself.  Send 
a  dollar  and  the  complete  outllt  will  be  sent 
for  your  examination.  If  you  are  satisfied, 
pay  $5.00  to  agent  and  then  $3.00  a  month  for 
three    months. 


The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  send  your  dollar 
to-day. 


Armstrong  Telegraph  School, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


The  onh  MEDAL  divsrded  out  of  several 

exhibits  for  teaching  Telegraphy 

'was  to  the 

ARMSTRONG   SYSTEM. 
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ADDRESSIN 

209-211-213    NORT 


FRANK   P.  BOWLSBY.  Mor. 


b1Nf<»,    ENCLOSING    &    MAILING. 


r   / 1.   ^j/'Uid.    ///('. 


Mr,  Progressive  Merchant, 

Anywhere,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Sir:- 

If,  by  adding  a  new  salesman  to  your  force,  you  could 
reel  sure  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  your  investment,  wouldn't 
you  do  It?   We  think  you  would, 

"aut"--you  say — "a  salesman  is  an  expensive  adjunct 
and  t'r.e  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  he  would  prove  an  ele- 
phant on  my  hands."   Sound  reasoning. 

NOW,  do  you  know  any  salesman  better  than  yourself? 

If  you  could  get  your  arguments  before  prospective 
customers  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
"register",  you'd  accomplish  more  than  any  salesman, _ 
wouldn' t  you? 

Th9  trial  of  a  ne//  salesman,  you  know,  would  cost  you 
several  hundred  dollars. 

YOU  CAM  TRr  THIS  OUT  FOR  A  TEN  DOLLAR  BILL. 

Write  a  series  of  three  live,  straight- from- the-shoul- 
der  talks.  Just  wnat  you  woula  say  to  any  of  the  people  who 
come  into  your  store  and  wish  to  be  "shown".   Make  each  letter 
about  the  length  of  this  and  make  them  cumulative- -leave  some- 
thing unsaid  m  the  first;  say  part  of  this  in  the  second  and 
finish  up  in  the  third.   bend  them  to  us,  toget.her  with  300 
names,  selected  for  the  purpose  and  we  will  put  them  in  type- 
written form,  addressing  each  person  separately,  both  at  the 
head  of  the  letter  and  on  the  envelopes,  furnish  printed 
letter- heads  and  envelopes  for  the  whole  900,  all  for  the 
mere  eum  of  ten  dollars. 

Make  a  test  of  the  three  letters  on  three  hundred 
prospective  customers,  at  intervals  of  a  week  apart  and  you 
will  be  so  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  immediate  ret.urns, 
you  Will  give  us  a  follow-up  order  for  5,000  of  a  similar 
set  of  talks,  running  probably  into  six  or  seven  letters. 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS  get  the  attention  of  every  recip- 
ient as  completely  as  any  letter  you  would  dict.ate  and  have 
executed  by  your  stenographer  and  they  have  all  the  persua- 
sive pulling  power  of  such  a  letter. 

Yours  very  truly. 
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Modern  Plumbing 
Material 

Sold  Direct  at  Manufacturers'  Prices' 


C I  e  a  n — S  a  n  1 1  a  r  y — O  d  o  r  I  e  s  s — 
Newest  Designs  —  Finest  Nickel 
Trimmings  —  Best  Appliances 


Wc  sell  you  these  brand  new,  modern  bath 
Room  Outfits  direct— you  need  not  pay  exorbit- 
ant profits  to  your  plumber. 

Prices  for  Outfits  as  shown 
Number  0,     .     ,     ,     $25,00 


2. 
3. 

5. 


37,50 
44,00 
55,00 
85.00 
JW,00 


Kitchen   Outfit 
Number  6,     ,     ,     ,     $30,00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Connections  easily  made.  Any  ordinary  me- 
chanic can  install  with  the  aid  of  our  com- 
prehensive working  plans  and  instructions. 

AsR  For  Catalogue  No.  M  551 

on  Plumbing  Material  and  Heating  Apparatus. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS  CHICAGO 

NOTE  —  WE       FDRNISH      COUNTRY      HOMES 
WITH    COMPLETE   WATER   WORKS    SYSTEMS 


^..j/irrr^-.  ...N,,.-^  v^-^M* 
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TRAVEL  AND  RtCRtATION. 
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Grand  Canyon  from  El  Tovar 


President  Roosevelt  says  tkat  tke 

Grand  Canyon 
^/'Arizona 

IS  the  one  great  sight  everyAmerican  skould  see 


In  a  Pullman 
All  the  Way 


You  may  visit  this  worla-woncler   en  route   to   Cali- 
fornia on  tke  Santa  Fe. 

Take  tlie  daily  GallTOmia  Limitea,  the  train  o/* luxury 

You  will  find  highest  class  accommodations  at  El  Tovar,  the  new  $250,000 
Grand  Canyon  hotel,  under  Harvey  management 

For  copies  of  Grand  Canyon  and  California  Limited  tooklets,  address  Passenger 
Department,  A.  T.  y  S.  F.  Ry.  System.  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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TRAVEL  AND  RECRt^ATlON . 


FIFTEEN  DELIGHIEULI 
^tlM-MER  CRUISES^ 
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To  the 
Land 
of  the 
Midnight 


To  Norway  and  Spitzbergen. 

To  the  Kiel  Week  Regattas. 

To  Scotland,  the  Orkney  and 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Spitz- 
bergen and  the  Coast  of  Nor- 
way. 

To  the  principal  Seaside  Resorts 
of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgi- 
um, France,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 


A  MAGNIFJCENT 

CRUISE  SERVICE 

During  June,  July  and  August, 
maintained  exclusively  by  twin 
screw   steamers  the     .'.     .'.     .". 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise," 

"Oceana,"  "Meteor" 

and  "Blucher." 


The  cost  of  these  trips  varies  from 
$56.25,  $62.50,  $125,  $137.50,  $150,  $200 
and  upward,  and  the  duration  from  7  to 
24  days. 

Through  bookings  arranged  from  New 
York,  including  side  trip  and  all  other 
expenses  while  on  the  cruise. 

A  postal  brings  handsome  booklet  with 
full  information.     Address 

HAMBURG=AMERICAN  LINE 

CRmSE  MANAGER, 


37  Broadway,  New  York;  1229  Walnut  St  ,  Phila- 
delphia; Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  92  State  St., 
Boston;  159  Randolph  St.,  Chicago;  401  Califor- 
nia St.,  San  Francisco. 
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BEALL  FULLY  DESCRIBES 

CONDITIONS  SEEN  IN  CUBA. 


General  Passenger  Agent  John  M.  Beall  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  has  just  returned  from  a 
two  weeks'  trip  to  Cuba,  and  he  throws  a  new 
lig-ht  upon  the  quarantine  situation,  so  far  as 
the  ports  of  Mobile  and  Havana  are  concerned. 
In  spealting  of  the  quarantine  conditions,  Mr. 
Beall  said  yesterday:  "One  of  the  first  things 
that  greeted  my  eye  upon  my  return  was  an 
item  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis  papers  to  the  effect 
that  the  steamship  Prince  George  which  has 
been  operated  between  Mobile  and  Havana  in 
connection  with  the  Havana  Limited,  from  St. 
Louis,  would  continue  in  service  indefinitely, 
but  that  she  would  henceforth  be  subject  to 
quarantine  delays  of  indefinite  length,  and 
further,  that  many  St.  Louis  society  people 
who  are  spending  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
on  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  will  be  unable  to 
return    until   the    restrictions   are   lifted. 

So  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
Rhett  Goode,  president  of  the  Quarantine  Board, 
Mobile  Bay,  which  reads  as  follows:  "No  quar- 
antine restrictions  against  Cuba  other  than  pub- 
lic health  and  Marine  Hospital  regulations, 
which  require  certificates  of  health  from  all 
passengers  coming  to  Gulf  ports." 

"I  hope  this  will  allay  the  apprehension  and 
disquietude  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
many  tourists  who  still  remain  in  Havana.  I 
sailed  from  there  last  Monday  night  on  the 
Prince  George,  and  notwithstanding  the  steamer 
has  accommodations  for  236  passengers  and  the 
hotels  of  Havana  are  still  crowded  with  Ameri- 
can tourists,  the  ship  sailed  with  only  104  -"^as- 
sengers. 

"I  was  in  the  city  of  Havana  for  eight  days, 
and  if  there  is  a  case  of  yellow  fever  there  or 
anywhere  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  I  could  not 
hear  of  it,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  Americans 
still  there  who  show  not  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion. Otherwise  the  Prince  George  would  have 
been  crowded  to  her  utmost  capacity  on  last 
Monday's    sailing. 

"Havana  looks  clean,  and,  I  believe,  is  clean. 
I  am  informed  that  Surgeon-General  Wyman 
has  cabled  the  Cuban  authorities  that  so  long 
as  the  present  sanitary  and  healthy  conditions 
prevail  in  Havana,  no  Federal  quarantine  will 
be  inaugurated.  I  believe,  from  Dr.  Goode's 
telegram,  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Surgeon-General  Wyman. 

"With  all  these  rumors  of  a  prospective  rigid 
quarantine,  we  have  withdrawn  the  Havana 
Limited  for  this  season,  and  are  making  no 
further  effort  to  induce  tourists  to  go  to  Cuba 
now,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  next  winter 
season  we  will  inaugurate  a  service  through 
Mobile,  even  quicker  and  more  luxurious  than 
that  maintained  this  year. 

"Havana  has  been  comparatively  well  filled 
with  St.  Louis  people  this  winter,  but  I  predict 
that  they  will  be  there  in  such  numbers  next 
year  that  one  will  see  about  as  many  familiar 
faces  at  Jai  Alai,  or  on  the  Malecon,  or  at  the 
opera,  as  he  would  in  an  evening  at  home." — 
St.   Louis   Republic,   March   19.    1906. 
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ammil  BOOISS^^^i^tlOME:  INSTRUCTION llJiftX 


THE    BEST    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    COMMENTARY 


TARBELL'S 
TEACHERS    GUIDE 

To  the  International  Sunday- School  Lessons  for  1906 

Praised  by  Great  Clergymen 

REV.  DR.  NEWELL   DWIGHT   HILLIS,  •f   Brooklyn: 

"The  Tarbell  Guide  is  a  most  scholarly,  helpful  and  suggestive  book." 

REV.  DR.  CHARLES  H.  PARKHUR3T,  of   New  York: 

"The  author  has  brought  to  her  undertaking  earnestness  of  thought  and  careful- 
ness of  research;  teachers  will  find  the  volume  both  suggestive  and  stimulating." 

REV.  DR.  WAYLAND  HOYT,  of  Philadelphia: 

"I  have  only  satisfaction  and  delight  to  express.  The  whole  volume  is  most  ad- 
mirable. I  shall  myself  steadily  use  It.  I  know  nothing  better  for  the  Sunday- 
School  teacher." 

REV.  DR.  R.  S.  MacARTHUR,  of  New  York: 

"I  commend  the  Tarbell  Guide  without  a  single  qualification  and  with  hearty 
appreciation  of  its  varied  excellencies." 

REV.  DR.  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD^  of  Montclair: 

"On  general  principles  I  am  pleased  with  Tarbell's  Guide.  It  is  an  admirable 
collection  of  illustrations  and  will  doubtless  be  valuable  for  all  who  use  the  In- 
ternational Lessons." 

REV.  DR.  P.  S.  HENSON,  of  Boston: 

"In  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  presentation  and  in  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion it  is  positively  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

REV.   DR.  J.   ROSS  STEVENSON,   of   New   York: 

"The  teacher  who  has  once  used  the  book  will  regard  it  as  an  indispensable 
guide  to  his  work." 

By  Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.  D. 

A  large  12mo,  beautifully  printed  in  plain,  open  type,  over  600  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Illustrated  with  innumerable  drawings,  maps,  charts,  designs,  and  photographs. 

$1.25  Postage  Prepaid 

Write  us  for  Special   Introductory  Offer     to     Sunday-School     Superintendents. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

9-11  VAN   BUREN   PLACE,  INDIANAPOLIS,    U.    S.   A. 
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i'^JL.  iFBUILDKNe     riATElRIAL  lUJI^ir^ 


THE  EMPIRE  PAINTS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

JF  intending  to  do  painting,  send  us  size  of  buildings  to  be  painted,  and  we  will 

furnish  you  an  estimate  of   paint   needed,  and   cost.     Send  us  name  of  your 

dealer  and  .'get  our  Color  Card.    You  will  find  shades  that  will  suit.    ^    ^    J- 


FLOOR 
PAINT 


OUR  FIRE  PROOF  PAINTS  AT  65  CENTS 
THE  BEST  BARN  OR  SHED  PAINT  MADE 


STAINS. 

ENAMELS. 


WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PAINT  LINE. 
BLENDED  LEAD  AND  ZINC  IN  OIL=WHITE 

And  in  all  tints,  entirely  new  and  the  finest  for  painters  made, 

EMPIRE  PAINT  6  COLOR  CO.,     ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


—  THEOLD  RELIABLE—— 

^  IB^/t  WEAKWELL 

■  P^^  T       FIELD  FENCE 
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HORSE HIGH,  BULL  STRING,  PIG  TIGHT 

WRITE  today  for  our  FREE  Fence  and  Roo6ng 
or  large  General  Merchandise  Price  Book,  giving  our 
lowest  factory  prices,  direct  to  the  consumer,  ou 
Farm  Implements  and  Ilousehold  Suppliei. 

8t.  Louis  is  your  best  place  to  trade,  we  know 
just  what  is  suited  to  your  location,  has  cheapest 
freight  rates,  quickest  time  and  lowest  prices. 


Incorporated  -  $300,000.00  Capital 

IW8  Pine    Street  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

'I  know  them  to  be  reliable."  — Editor. 


X  $20  W4TCH  FOR  $S.45 


These  figures  tell  exactly  what  we  are 
doing — selling  a  $20.00  watch  for  $5.45 


We  don't  claim  that  this  is  a  ?4il.nu  watch  or  a  .f.Mi.nil  watch,  but  it  is 
a  .^'Jii.iHi  watch.  A  leading  watch  manufacturer,  being  hard  pressed 
for  ready  casn.  recently  sold  us  Ibtl.ooo  wati^hos— watches  actually 
built  to  retail  at  $2"  Ull.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  wholesale 
thcni  to  dealers  for  $12.00  or  Si;',  ini,  but  this  would  involve  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  time  and  expense.  In  the  end  our  profit  would  be 
little  more  than  it  is  at  selling  the  watch  direct  to  the  consumer  at 
$5.4.i.  THE  EVINGTON  WATCH,  which  we  offer  at  $.5.4.".,  is  an 
im.  21  JEWELED,  finely  balanced  and  perfectly  adjusted  move- 
ment It  has  specially  selected  jewels,  dust  ban<i,  patent  regulator, 
enameled  dial,  jeweled  compensation  balance,  DOIIBLE  HUNTING 
CASE,  GENUINE  GOLD-LAID  and  handsomely  engraved.  Each 
watch  is  thoroughly  timed,  tested  and  regulated  before  leaving  the 
factory,  and  both  the  ease  and  movement  are  GUARANTEED  F(1K 
2o  YEARS. 

Clip  out  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day  with  your 
name,  postoffice  address  and  nearest  express  office.  Tell  us  whether 
you  want  a  lady's  or  gent's  watch  and  we  will  send  the  watch  to  your 
express  office  at  once.  If  it  SATISFIES  you,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation, pay  the  express  agent  $.5.45  and  e.xpress  charges  and  the  watch 
is  yours,  but  if  it  doesn't  please  you  return  it  to  us  AT  OUR  EX- 
PENSE 

A  20-YEAR  GUARANTEE  will  be  placed  in  the  front  case  of  the 
watch  we  send  vou,  and  to  the  first  111,000  customers  we  will  send  a 
beautiful  gold  "laid  watch  chain.  Free.  WE  REFER  TO  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Capital  .$10,000,000. 

National  Consolidated  Watcli  Co.,  Dept.  357,  Cliicago. 


Cb*  RADFORD 

AMERICAN 

HOMES 


lOOHOUSESOJIISTRATCD 


Buy  the  Best  Books  Published  oo  House  Plans 

The  Radford  American  Homes 

Is  our  latest  and  most  complete  book  of  House  Plans.  It  contains  100 
designs  of  low  and  medium  priced  houses,  never  before  illustrated,  and 
has  met  with  phenomenal  success.  The  designs  are  all  original,  practi- 
cal and  up-to-date  and  have  been  drawn  by  licensed  architects  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  English  cloth,  embossed  in 
three  colors,  gilt  top.  256  pages,  size  6%x8  inches.  Price  $1.00  postage 
paid.  We  also  furnish  the  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  of 
the  designs  illustrated  in  this  book  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $5.00  per 
set,  and  can  send  them  out  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  order.  These 
plans  are  accurate  and  complete  in  every  detail  and  will  save  many 
times    their    cost    in    the    construction  of  a  house. 


THE  RADFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  B.  CHICAGO, 
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ii^ll  FOR  MEDICINAL  USEHI^ 


Don't  Be  Fat. 


My  New  Obesity  Food  Quickly   Reduces 
Your  Weight   To   Normal,   Requires 
No     Starvation     Process     and 
Absolutely     Safe. 


iS 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  MAILED  FREE. 


The    Jlhove    IHuttration    Shows    the     JiemarkabU     Effects 

of  This    Wonderful   Obesity    Food— What    It    Has 

Done    Tor    Others    it    Will    Do    Tor    Tou 

My  new  Obesity  Food,  taken  at  mealtime, 
compels  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  and 
sends  the  food  nutriment  where  it  belongs.  It 
requires  no  starvation  process.  You  can  eat 
all  you  want.  It  makes  muscle,  bone,  sinew, 
nerve  and  brain  tissue  out  of  the  excess  fat,  and 
quickly  reduces  your  weight  to  normal.  It  takes 
off  the  big  stomach  and  relieves  the  compressed 
condition  and  enables  the  heart  to  act  freely  and 
the  lungs  to  expand  naturally  and  the  kidneys 
and  liver  to  perform  their  functions  in  a  natural 
manner.  You  will  feel  better  the  first  day  you 
try  this  wonderful  home  food.  Fill  out  coupon 
herewith    and    mail    to-day. 


FREE 

This 
Food 
duced 
and  a 

coupon 
with  testi 

mailed 
Idriss  on 

ii  good  for  one  trial  p 
monials  from  hundred 
ree  in  plain  package, 
dotted  lines  below  an 

jckage  of    K 
a  who  have 
Simply  fill 
1  mail  to 

ellogg's   Obesity 
been  greatly  re- 
in   your    name 

F.  J 

KELLOaa,  2807 

Kellogg:  Bldg., 

Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 

Try  aConsultation  by  Mail 


Are  you  one  of  the  many  sufferers  from 
Eczema? 

Have  you  tried  remedy  after  remedy  said  to 
cure  you— which  has  only  held  back  temporar- 
ily the  disease,  or  by  keeping  you  from  secur- 
ing other  aid,  allowed  your  case  to  grow  worse? 

Then  you  would  lil^e  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert skin  and  scalp  specialist— a  diagnosis  of 
the  cause,  a  remedy  to  remove  that  cause  and, 
above  all,  a  speedy  and  complete  cure  for  the 
ailment — now  wouldn't  you?  I  offer  you  with- 
out other  than  the  cost  of  the  postage  on  your 
letter  a  complete  consultation,  inquiry  into 
and  cure  for  your  Eczema — or  any  other  skin 
disease. 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write  me  a  letter 
fully  describing  your  case.  Then  I'll  ask  in 
return  any  questions  necessary  for  me  to  know 
to  properly  treat  you. 

My  remedies  (Xemar  tablets,  lotion,  oint- 
ment and  powder)  have  easily — quickly — 
cured  hundreds  of  others.  Won't  you  let  them 
cure  you?  Write  me  just  as  you  would  your 
physician  or  a  friend.  I'll  give  you  by  return 
mail  my  honest  opinion  and  advice. 

M.   M.  VILLINES, 

SKIN  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST, 
512  Washingfton  Ave.  St.  Louis^  Mo. 

OZIAS     PAQUIN^     M.      D. 

Expert  Specialist 

In  the  Treatment  of  Alcohol- 
ism, Morphinism  and  Allied 
Drug  Habits,  Cigarettes  and 
Nervous  Diseases  in  general. 
Consult  or  write  for  partic- 
ulars.   Address 

Paquin     Immune    Co. 

705-6-7  Burlington    Bldg:. 
Dr.  O.  Paquin.  ST.   LOUIS.    MO. 


GETZ  EXTERMINATORS 

will  rid  your  house  of  Cockroaches, 
Waterbugs,  Bedbugs  or  Rats,  and 
Guarantee  Absolute  Freedom  from 
them  for  a  Whole  Year? 

Don't  Keep  These  Pests! 

Getz  Exterminators  Really  Exterminate 
Them!  Every  Druggist  and  Grocer 
keeps  them — 25c  and  50c  sizes — if 
yours   doesn't,   send  direct  to 

W.  D.  HUSSUNG, 

Manufacturer  Getz   Exterminators^ 
1107   Pine  St.,  St.   Louis. 
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PERIOD  I OALS 


I  Will  Furnish  the  Capital 

To  start  you  in  business 


I  want  one  thousand  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to 
go  into  partnership  with  me.  I  furnish  all  the  capital 
— all  you  have  to  put  in  is  your  spare  time.  Could 
you  ask  for  a  fairer  proposition?  I  will  pay  you 
well  for  your  time,  and  in  addition  will  give  you  the  op- 
portunity to  own  stock  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
publications  in  the  world,  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT'S 
COST  TO  YOU. 

We  believe  in  co-operation  and  that  everyone  should 
reap  a  fair  proportion  of  the  crop  they  sow.  We 
are  rapidly  enrolling  co-operators  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Don't  delay,  it  may  be  YOUTl  chance 
to  secure  an  income  for  life. 

Remember,  we  don't  ask  for  one  cent  of 
your  money — only  a  portion  of  your  time. 

We  gladly  refer  you  to  any  bank  in  St.  Louis  as  to 
our  responsibility.  For  full  particulars,  get  a  copy 
of  Myerson's  American  Family  Magazine,  see  First 
Page  December  or  January  issue,  for  sale  at  all  news 
stands,  or  send  10  cents  for  sample  copy  to 

Myerson's  American  Family  Magazine, 

Department  L,  3t.  Louis,  Mo. 
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You  Can  Talk  to  250,000  People  for  a  $1.00  Bill, 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pubUshers  of  fifty,  other  very 
high  grade  magazines,  all  of  them  the  equal  in  quality  to  our 
own,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  FOUR  line  advertisement  in  this 

And  Fifty  Other  Magazines   for  One  Dollar 

If  more  than  four  lines  are  desired  they  may  be  estimated  at 
25  cents  per  line  for  the  additional  space. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  cash 
must  accompany  order  in  every  instance.  This  offer  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  advertising  world. 

Heretofore,  only  large  advertisers  who  could  invest  several 
hundred  dollars  for  one  advertisement  have  been  able  to  reach 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  through  the  general  maga- 
zines. We  have  devoted  much  work  and  time  to  securing  this 
clubbing  offer,  and  it  was  only  on  a  co-operative  basis  it  was  ever 
secured. 

YOU  reap  the  benefit.  The  fifty  magazines  reach  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  are  the  representative  magazines 
of  each  section. 

HAVE     VOL     SOMETHING    TO     SELL? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  real  estate,  stock,  machinery,  books,  a 
business,  a  newspaper,  cameras,  printing  offices,  anything? 

Do  you  want  to  obtain  a  better  paying  position,  in  a  more 
congenial  line? 

Are  you  moving  to  another  section  of  the  country  for  health's 
sake?  Advertising  will  help  you  decide  where  to  go  and  save 
you  much  costly  experience  traveling  around. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  one  article  for  another,  advertise  and 
you'll  be  surprised  at  the  hundred  or  more  replies  you  receive. 

If  you  conduct  a  hotel,  advertise  it  in  our  Hotel  Directory 
and  watch  your  business  grow. 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  present  business,  home  or  farm, 
advertise  it  and  obtain  a  much  better  price  than  an  un-competitive 
market  would  allow  you. 

If  you  desire  high  grade  employees  for  any  line  of  business        ' 
advertise  for  them  and  then  take  your  choice  of  the  hundred  who 
apply. 

If  you  conduct  a  large  general  business  and  have  been  unable 
to  advertise  it  heretofore  in  the  magazines  try  several  different 
strongly  written  advertisements  in  this  department  and  build  up  a 
mail  order  business. 

FOUR     LINES,     ONE     DOLLAR 

Send  your  advertisement  immediately  in  order  to  insure  in- 
seition  in  next  month's  magrazines  all  over  the  United  States. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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RKAl.    BSTATE 


INDIAN  TERRITORY  LANDS'  can  now  be 
purchased  at  low  prices;  rich  land;  delightful 
climate;  perfect  titles;  map  and  full  particu- 
lars by  mall;  write  to-day.  F.  N.  Lang-,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

CALIFORNIA,  $2.31  weekly,  saved  for  65 
months,  will  secure  you  a  fully  developed  alfalfa 
farm  in  the  best  part  of  California.  We  farm 
it  to  produce  an  income  of  from  $300  to  $980 
yearly  on  each  10  acres  while  you  are  paying. 
Send  for  our  plan.  Income  Realty  Company. 
Chamber    Commerce.    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA.  379  acres,  independent 
irrigation  with  424  acres  Pasture,  perpetual 
water  supply  and  rights,  school  on  premises  in 
Butte  County,  Cal.  $75,000;  easy  terms;  instant 
income  8  per  cent,  for  20  families;  deferred 
payments.  Hugh  Craig,  210  Sansome  St..  San 
Francisco,    Cal. 


WE  BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TO- 
GETHER; if  you  wish  to  buy.  sell  or  exchange, 
write  us;  farms  and  business  opportunities 
throughout  country;  best  method  devised  for 
selling  and  exchanging;  well  worth  while  to 
send  for  list.  Hiles  &  Myers,  7  Matthews  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS,  all  sizes;  best  soil,  good 
markets,  graded  schools,  good  neighbors;  very 
healthy  and  finest  climate  in  the  United  States. 
For  particulars  send  10  cents  for  8  months'  sub- 
scription to  Virginia  Farmer,  Box  402,  Emporia, 
Va. 

RANCH  OF  40,000  ACRES  in  beautiful  Mon- 
tana valley.  Wonderfully  well  watered — most 
nutritious  grass  in  the  world.  2,500  head  fine 
cattle,  9,000  head  longwool  sheep.  Fine  build- 
ings, hundreds  of  miles  fences.  $210,000;  nart 
cash,  rest  on  time.  If  you  want  broad  domain, 
delightful  climate,  where  you  can  make  15  per 
cent  on  investment  and  value  of  land  will  double 
in  ten  years.  Write  Reynolds  &  McDowell, 
Butte,  Mont. 


MISSOURI  FARM  LANDS  ON  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS.  SO  acres,  near  r.ailway.  for  $250. 
payable  $5  cash  and  $5  monthly;  no  interest; 
eood  title;  healthy;  40  acres,  $125;  plots  and 
particulars  furnished.  J.  W.  Kerr,  902  Chest- 
nut  St.,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

SMALL  BLACK-LAND  FARM,  mile  of  town, 
to  trade  for  Dallas  property  or  near-by  town. 
Box    254,    Waxahachie,    Tex. 

WE  HAVE  A  FEW  NICE  LOTS  TO  EX- 
CHANGE for  residence;  will  pay  cash  differ- 
enc«  Kirkpatrick  &  Munden,  301  Main,  Dallas 
Tex. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  PROPERTY  that  amounts  to 
$10,000  to  exchange,  write  "the  restless  and 
sleepless"  ilill  County  Real  Estate  Co.,  Hills- 
boro,   Tex. 


HOTEL.   DIRECTORY. 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS— Eastman  Hotel. 
Open  from  January  to  May.  Situated  im- 
mediately opposite  U.  S.  Reservation.  Strictly 
first-class  in  all  appointments.  Bath-house  con- 
nected with  hotel  building.  Lyman  T.  Hay. 
Manager. 

CALIFORNIA,    LOS    ANGELES— The    Angeles, 

One  of  the  most  elegantly  and  luxuri- 
o\)sly  equipped  hotels  in  the  United  States. 
American  and  European  plans.  At  Fourth  and 
Spring     Streets.     New     management.  Loomis 

Bros.,    Proprietors. 

D.      C.     WASHINGTON— The     Arlington.  A 

hotel  of  quiet  elearance  and  superb  cuisine  of 
world-wide  reputation.  Opposite  the  President's 
house.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  parks.  Euro- 
pean and  American  plans.        T.   E.   Roessle. 


HOTEL,    DIRECTORY. 


GEORGIA,    ATLANTA— The   Piedmont.   One    of 

America's  most  magnificent  and  best-conducted 
hotels.  306  bedrooms,  1.^3  private  baths.  On 
Peachtree  Street,  the  fashionable  residential 
thoroughfare.        Will   V.    Zimmer,    Manager. 

ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO — The  Stratford.  Conven- 
ient, elegant,  quiet,  convenient  to  all  theaters, 
shopping  district,  business  centre;  the  best  of 
everything  at  moderate  prices.  Located  corner 
of  city's  two  finest  boulevards,  overlooks  Lake 
Michigan, 

IOWA,       DES      MOINES — The         Chamberlain. 

Strictly  up  to  date  in  everything;  all  modern 
improvements.  Telephones.  Solid  porcelain 
lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  every 
room.  The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in  Iowa.  W.  L. 
Brown,  Proprietor, 

KANSAS,  TOPEKA — The  Throop.  Largest 
and  finest  hotel  in  the  State.  Located  at  the 
hub  of  the  business  district.  Every  part  of  the 
citv  accessible  by  electric  cars  from  the  door. 
A.merican  plan.  $2  to  $4.  Hamilton  Hotel  Co.. 
Proprietors. 

MISSOURI,  ST.  LOUIS — Southern  Hotel.  Most 
thoroughly  appointed  fire-proof  hotel  in  the 
world.  EJegant  new  Turkish  and  private  baths; 
every  modern  improvement.  Highest  class  pat- 
ronage; centrally  located.  Henry  C.  Lewis. 
Manager. 


SCHOOLS    AND    ACADEMIES. 

LEARN  WIRELESS.  RAILWAY  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL TELEGRAPHY  quickly,  thoroughly. 
We  place  graduates  with  Am.  DeForest  Wire- 
le.ss.  Railroad,  Commercial  Cos.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. Boston  School  of  Telegraphy,  18  Boyls- 
ton    St..    Boston.    Mass. 

STUDY   SHORTHAND  AT  HOME — Postmaster 

General  Cortelyou  began  his  career  as  a  sten- 
ographer. Send  40c  for  "Photographic  Teach- 
er" and  "Key"  postpaid.  Trial  lesson  and 
Pitman's  Journal  free.  Isaac  Putnam  &  Sons, 
31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

SHORTHAND  IS  EASY  TO  LEARN  as  ar- 
ranged by  us.  Entire  course  only  two  dollars. 
We  mail  one  lesson  at  a  time.  Write  for  free 
specimen  and  particulars  to  Practical  Shorthand 
Co.,   Walla   "Walla,    Wash. 

NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY.— Aca- 
demic Department  for  preparation  for  college 
or  business,  preparatory  department  for  quite 
youns-  bovs.  $400  per  year.  Col.  C.  J.  "Wright, 
A.  M..  Walter  Hewetson,  A.  R..  Principals, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 

HARCOURT  PLACE  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS 
— Colonized  from  Wellesley  College  in  year  ago. 
A  distinguished  record  for  best  training  of  every 
sort  required  by  girls.  Choicest  musical  ad- 
vantages. Send  for  catalogue  H.  N.  Hills. 
Gambler,  Ohio. 

MASSACHU  SETTS  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS — Courses  in  Electrical.  Mechanical. 
Steam  Engineering.  Electric  Lighting.  Electric 
Railways,  Telephony.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Civil 
Service  taught  through  the  mail.  Write  for 
free  information.  Massachusetts  Corres.  Schools. 
194   Boylston   St.,   Boston.    Mass. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  WELL — At  last  a  sensible 
method  has  been  invented.  U.  .S  Patent 
723338.  (1)  Vertical;  (2)  Intermedial;  'S) 
Slant.  Sample  set  25c.  Teachers  set  50c. 
Write  for  circular  "L,"  Walter  Thomson,  Tyler 
Block,   Fargo,   N.    D. 

BENTON  HOLLADAY  &  CO.  Man  cleared 
$1,182.  lady  $720,  last  six  months  selling  Cellu- 
loid Waterproof  Shoe  Dressing.  Why  not  you? 
Demonstrated  samples  free.  Benton  Holladay  & 
Co,   260   Clark  St.,   Chicago,  111. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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BUSINESS    CHANCES. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL. 
PAY  several  thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a 
mail  order  business;  by  our  easy  method  any 
one  anywhere  can  be  successful.  Cost  nothing 
to  investig-ate.  Milburn-Hicks,  358  Dearborn 
St.,    Chicag-o,    111. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  A  HOTEL? 
Write  us  your  wants.  We  have  hotels  of  all 
kinds  and  at  all  prices  for  sale,  lease  and  ex- 
change in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  W. 
H.  Aubrey  &  Co.,  415  Union  Trust  Building, 
Detroit,   Mich. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLISHING  is  splendid  busi- 
ness. Selling  publishing  business  exclusively. 
I  know  where  the  good  openings  are.  Special 
and  general  nublications,  towns  or  cities,  $1  000 
to  $1,000,000.  Booklet.  Emerson  P.  Harris, 
253    Broadway.    New    York. 


LAUNDRY,  money  maker,  equipped  for  econo- 
my, quality  and  volume  of  work,  large  cash 
trade,  conditions  all  right.  A  rare  bargain.  Ill 
health  cause  of  sale.  Investigate  quick.  Jones, 
118  S.    Union,   Shawnee,   Okla. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  restaurant  and  groc- 
ery in  good  town,  doing  good  business.  Ad- 
dress  Lock    Box    144,    Hazen,    Ark. 

AGENTS  ON  SALARY  OR  COMMISSION— The 
greatest  agents'  seller  ever  produced:  every 
user  of  pen  and  ink  buys  it  on  sight;  200  to  500 
?foA*^®"*  P^'o'it:  one  agent's  sales  amounted  to 
5620  in  SIX  days;  another  $32  in  two  hours 
Monroe  Mfg.    Co.,   X  139,   La  Crosse,    Wis 


ARE  YOU  AN  AGENT?  Write  us  immediately 
for  you  want  the  newest  and  best;  you  can't 
afford  to  delay.  Do  you  want  to  make  pin 
money?  Are  you  out  of  business?  We  teach 
good,  deserving  women  how  to  make  money- 
new  Iowa  agent  made  $21  in  two  days;  write 
for  proof.  Ladies'  Supply  Co.,  Forest  ave.  9 
Chicago. 


ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  can  make  big  money 
selling  our  soap  in  city  or  countrv;  you  give  a 
large,  handsome  mirror  free  with  every  six-cake 
box;  no  experience  or  talking  necessary;  just 
ti^nt"^.  1?  %%V'.''o'^  mirror  and  take  the  monev; 
tnat  s  all,  133  1-3  per  cent  nrofit;  biggest  monev 
maker  you  ever  heard  of.  Address  Parker 
Chemical    Co.,    Chicago. 


MACHINE  SHOP  FOR  S.\LE,.  with  or  without 
lot  and  buildings;  good  chance  for  machinist- 
plenty  of  work;  also  second-hand  traction  and 
stationary  engines  and  boilers,  sawmills.  Allen 
Hargrave,    Anna,    111. 


START  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS— We  fur- 
nish everything  necessary;  only  few  dollars  re- 
quired; new  plan,  success  certain;  costs  noth- 
ing to  investigate.  Milburn-Hlcks,  358  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago. 


AGENTS — Here   is  corker;  only  pancake  grid- 
dle   in    world    that    bakes    square    cakes.     tnr"R 
them     bakes    6    each    time;    100    per    cent    profi' 
Canton  Griddle  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

BAKERY — Only  one  in  city  of  10.000;  good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address  C.  F.  Myers 
Florence,  Ala. 

LADY  AGENTS — A  chance  to  make  monev. 
and  plentv  of  it.  is  what  Mme.  Yale — the  cele- 
brated Beauty  Specialist — is  offering  women  of 
good  address;  opportunity  for  traveling  or  home 
work,  as  preferred;  many  are  making  $50  and 
upward  weekly.  For  particulars  address  Mme. 
Yale.  Flat-iron  Building.  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
third   street.   New   York   City. 

START  profitable  mail-order  business;  sell 
goods  by  mail;  cash  comes  with  order;  conduct- 
ed by  anyone,  anywhere;  our  plan  for  starting 
beginners  is  very  succesful;  complete  plan  for 
stamp.        Central    Supply    Co.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


BUSINESS    CHANCES. 


IS'  THERE  A  PRINTING  OFFICE  IN  YOUR 
TOWN?  If  there  is,  we  can  positively  show  you 
how  to  make  from  $12  to  $25  per  week  at  home 
without  one  cent  of  capital;  the  business  will 
help  your  standing  in  the  community  and  can 
be  done  by  either  lady  or  gentleman;  there  is 
really  no  work  about  it,  and  you  will  be  your 
own  boss.  Send  25  cents  The  Columbian,  Co- 
lumbia,  Tenn. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  AGENTS,  we  wish  to 
open  up  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  to  com- 
municate with  an  agent  capable  of  handling 
agents,  on  the  condition  that  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  loan  fund  credits  on  payments 
received  from  the  members  shall  remain  in  a 
bank  of  the  State,  to  be  loaned  or  invested  in 
the  State  under  the  plan  of  this  corporation. 
Applicants  must  show  their  ability  to  handle 
the  agency,  and  without  advances,  or  no  an- 
swer will  be  m.ade.  Hartford  Savings  and 
Loan    Bank,    Dallas.    Tex. 

AVANTED. 

WE  DESIRE  TO  CORRESPOND  with  ambi- 
tious parties  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  this  and  foreign  countries,  relative  to  plac- 
ing the  Agency  for  our  Celebrated  "Nancy 
Hanks"  Suspenders.  Great  possibilities.  E. 
Hanks   Susp.    Co.,   Augusta,   Me. 


SALESMEN  WANTED — I  want  several  more 
first-class  all-round  salesmen  to  cover  unoccu- 
nied  territory;  permanent  position  and  good  in- 
come to  right  man.  Address  Sales  Manager, 
Lock  Box  1198,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

$36  AND  UP  WEEKLY  EARNED  by  our  best 
agents  who  secure  permanent  positions  selling 
our  high  arrade  trees  and  plants.  Outfit  free; 
pay  weekly.  Write  to-day.  Western  New 
York  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 

WANTED  UP-TO-DATE  CAPABLE  AGENTS 
to  handle  new  high  grade  up-to-date  article 
easily  carried  in  pocket,  lightning  seller  in  all 
offices,  stores,  shops,  or  homes.  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,    Dept.    E,    Dayton.    Ohio. 


THE  HEARWELL  TELEPHONE,  ATTACH- 
MENT makes  you  hear  better  and  shuts  off 
outside  noises.  An  agency  is  open  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  store  or  are  employed.  Big 
opportunity.  Hearwell     Co.,     1309     Arch     St., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MONEY  IN  SOAP — Start  Money-Making  Soap 
Business  for  Yourself  with  Ten  Dollars  Capital. 
Best  proposition  in  Country  for  Soap  Crew 
Managers,  Branch  Office  Managers,  Agents,  Can- 
vassers. Full  Information  Free.  Parker  Chem- 
ical   Co.,    Dept.    No.    2,    Chicago,    111. 

LAAVYERS    AND   ATTORNEYS. 

ANY  LEGAL  QUESTION  answered,  $1.00.  Any 
Legal  Paper  drawn,  $2.00.  By  mail  only.  Re- 
mit with  full  information.  People's  Law  Co., 
l^iicledc   Building,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

PROMPT  AND  VIGOROUS  ATTENTION  GIV- 
EN TO  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS.  Refers 
by  permission  to  the  First  National  Bank,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  A.  G.  Wilkins,  24  N.  2d  St.,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


PATENT  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED— 
Free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Send  for 
Guide  Book  and  What  to  Invent,  finest  publica- 
tions issued  for  free  distribution.  Patents  se- 
cured by  us  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense, 
in  World's  Progress.  Sample  Copy  Free.  Evans, 
Wilkens  &  Co.,   AVashington,   D.    C. 


PENSIONS  ON  AGE  OR  SERVICE  for  Civil 
War  soldiers.  If  you  want  a  pension  or  in- 
crease, write  me.  No  fee  unless  successful. 
Joshua  R.  H.  Potts,  lawyer,  SO  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  306  Ninth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.    C. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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POULTRY  AND  PET   STOCK. 


WANT  TO  DISPOSE  of  all  our  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  some  choice  breeders  at  a  bar- 
p-ain  if  taken  at  once.  The  Norton  Poultry- 
Farm,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A  FEW  YOUNG  BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS 
from  best  strains  $1  each,  cocks  $1.50.  Cor- 
nish Indian  Game  and  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs, 
15  eggs  J1.50.  Athens  Poultry  Yards,  Athens, 
Tex. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  prize-winning  strain;  per  setting,  15 
eg-ffs  $2;  2  settings  $3.50.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  pay  express.  C.  P.  Kennedy, 
Crandall,   Tex. 

WHITE  ROCK  AND  WHITE  LEGHORN 
EGGS  for  hatching.  $1.50  per  15;  four  fine  pens 
scoring  to  94.  If  you  cannot  come  and  see 
them  send  for  photos  of  stock  for  inspection. 
C.    P.    Van  Winkle,   504   Fitzhugh,   Dallas. 

S.  C.  WHITE.  BROWN  AND  BUFF  LEG- 
HORNS', S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas, 
Golden  Sebright  and  Wliite  Cochin  Bantams. 
Eggs  $1.25  for  15.  Oakland  Leghorn  Farm, 
Gust   Berger,    proprietor,    Weimar,    Tex. 

EGGS  FOR  SALE— Price  per  15:  Golden  Wy- 
andottes,  won  16  first  prizes,  first,  third  pen, 
$3;  second  pen,  $2;  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Rocks,  first  pen  $2;  second  pen  $1.25,  $2  per  30. 
Stock  for  sale.        G.    A.    Mayes,   Piano,  Tex. 

WANTED — Domestic  rabbits,  8  months  old  or 
older.  Will  pay  50c  each  delivered  in  Austin. 
No  wild  rabbits  of  any  description  accepted.  If 
terms  are  satisfactory  ship  at  once  and  send 
bill    to.   Pasteur   Institute,    Austin,    Tex. 

WANTED — 1,000  chickens  of  the  following 
breeds:  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  and  S. 
L.  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Indian 
Games,  Langshans;  must  be  good  stock.  State 
what  you  have  and  name  best  price.  Norman 
G.    Wain,    care   The   Murray  Co.,   Dallas,    Tex. 

DIRECT  FROM  NEW  YORK;  E.  B.  Thomp- 
son's "Ringlet"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  1 
am  the  only  dealer  in  Texas  having  the  gen- 
uine Thompson  Ringlets,  from  his  exhibition 
cockerel  and  pullet  mating  pens.  Eggs,  $3  per 
setting  of  15  straight.  Express  paid  to  Texas 
points.  J.  Rowe  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  779,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

FINE  BLACK  LANGSHANS  COCKERELS 
from  World's  Fair  prize  •\vlnners,  $3  each;  eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  for  delivery;  stock  and 
egg.'^  guaranteed  or  money  refunded;  no  better 
breed  of  chickens  on  earth;  lay  all  winter  and 
look  like  turkeys  when  dressed.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.        J.   E.   R.    Chilton,  Dallas,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE — Eggs  for  hatching.  Black  Minor- 
cas. Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
15  eggs  $1;  30  $1.75.  Houdans,  Pit  Games,  An- 
dalusians.  Buff  Cochins.  Light  Brahmas,  Silver 
Hamburgs,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  12  eggs  $1, 
15  $1.20.  30  $2.25.  Send  for  catalogue.  Mis- 
sion Poultry  Ranch,   San  Antonio,  Tex. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES.  'the  beauty 
breed,  greatest  winter  layers.  First  hen  92i4, 
first  Dullet  9314,  second  Dullet  92%.  second  cock- 
erel 9214.  St.  Louis  poultry  show,  January,  1906, 
judged  and  scored  by  Sharp  Butterfield.  Eggs 
.$3  setting- :  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  George 
W.   Henerson,  436S  Cook  ave.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

NORTON'S  INVINCIBLE  STRAIN  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  are  the  champions  of  the  South, 
having  won  more  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined;  three  silver  cups.  17  specials,  78  reg- 
ular prizes  is  their  record  for  this  season; 
agents  for  Prairie  State  incubators  and  brood- 
er. Send  for  free  catalogue.  The  Norton 
Poultry   Farm,    Dallas,    Tex. 


miscel,i.anb:oits. 


EVER-READY  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE  for 
names  and  address  of  10  friends  who  wear 
glasses.  This  pen  writes  indedibly,  and  Is  ab- 
solutely new.  It  has  real  merit.  For  every 
ten  names,  if  you  are  sure  they  wear  glasses, 
we  will  send  you  a  pen  free.  Verpoli  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 


WE  MAKE  FINE-PRESSED  BRICK  In  colors 
of  buff,  gray,  five  shades  of  flashed,  varied  ef- 
fect. Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Prices 
low.  The  Orchard  Knob  Clay  Works  Co., 
Ironton,   Ohio. 


MUSIC — For  ten  cents  we  will  send  our 
latest  seven-page  waltz  that  retails  for  60  cents, 
a  book  of  50  songs,  a  fascinating  novel  and  our 
music  and  book  catalogues.  Walden  Publish- 
ing Co.,   Box  301,   Uncasville,    Conn. 


"OJO  DE  BUEY."  talismanlc  jewel  mysticism 
of  ox's  eye;  free  trial.  George  E.  Benton  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  with  $50  capital  to  open 
a  branch  oflfice,  can  become  our  representative 
and  easily  make  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year.  Im- 
mediate profits  assured.  Positively  no  risk. 
No  canvassing.  Write  at  once  for  particulars 
and  catalogue.  Address  Manager  Friend  Soap 
Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

IP  WE  TOLD  YOU  we  could  save  you  one- 
half  on  smoking  tobacco  and  furnish  a  better 
tobacco  than  you  have  ever  smoked  before, 
wouldn't  you  be  Interested?  Certainly.  Then 
write  for  booklet.  Wilda  Tobacco  Co.,  Chath- 
am,   Virginia. 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER 
WRITING  by  mail  from  the  man  who  built  up 
half-ia-million-dollar  business  through  letters. 
His  method  proved  sound.  Page-Davis  School 
of  Business  Letter  Writing,  90  Wabash  Are., 
Chicago. 

140  WAYS  FOR  A  WOMAN  TO  MAKE  MON- 
EY. Thousands  of  women  feel  the  need  of 
earning  money,  but  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  Our  practical,  up-to-date  book — 145  chap- 
ters— tells  it  all.  The  complete  book  sent  now 
for  a  dime  or  five  two-cent  stamps.  National 
Specialty   House,   Masonic   Temple,    Chicago. 

FAVORS  AND  DECORATIONS  for  all  occa- 
sions. Cotilions,  fairs,  children's  parties,  din- 
ners, social  affairs,  etc.  Write  us  your  needs. 
Catalogue  free.  "V^^^e  furnish  plays  and  enter- 
tainments of  all  publishers.  Hints  Publish- 
ing Co.,   53  Bible  House,  New  York. 

GOING  TO  BUILD?  Send  postal  to-day  for 
beautiful,  three-colored  cuts  of  moderate-priced, 
up-to-date  houses,  free.  Don't  miss  this  op- 
portunity. F.  W.  Kinney  &  Co.,  architects, 
902   N.    W.    Bldg..   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

STOCK  CERTIFICATES,  100  lithographed  and 
bound  in  book  form,  complete,  with  seal  press, 
$4.00;  $7.00  price  everywhere  and  not  as  good. 
Samples  with  circulars  of  helpful  books  for  cor- 
porations, free.  Southern  Stamp  and  Station- 
ery  Co.,    Richmond,   Virginia. 

PATENTS — 64-page  book  free;  this  book  is 
the  result  of  our  20  years'  experience  and  tells 
all  about  patents;  illustrates  100  mechanical 
movements  and  contains  a  full  history  of  all 
the  great  money-making  inventions  of  the  cen- 
tury; book  free  to  everyone.  O'Meara  &  Brock, 
nat'ent  attorneys,  918  F  street.  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  290  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

DO  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL? — Promoter,  old  and 
experienced,  having  just  closed  n  large  and  suc- 
cessful proposition,  is  no-w-  prepared  to  take  up 
another  in  which  the  promoter's  share  is  worthy 
of  industrious  effort;  large  clientele  through,- 
ont  Central  States;  references.  Address  H. 
A.    Wait.    421   Schofield  Bldg..    Cleveland,   O. 
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Management 


IHcl\4IR  &  HARRIS  REALTY  CO. 


S.  E.  Cor.  Eighth  and  Locust  Sts. 


CAPITAL,  $300,000.00 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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OLD  STYLE  CHARCOAL  IRON 

now  used  in  constructing  the  Majestic,  will  not  crack,  rust,  or  crystallize.  It  repels  the  acids  of 
Soft  Coal  80  per  cent  more  than  steel  and  especially  the  "Blue  Polished"  as  it  is  termed,  re- 
quires too  much  work  for  a  good  housekeeper  to  keep  in  the  condition  she  buys  it.  It  is  rolled 
too  hard  for  lasting  purposes,  will  crack  at  comers,  and  by  actuaJ  experience  rusts  300  per  cent 
quicker  than  iron.  Charcoal  iron  covers  all  of  these  difficulties  and  gives  you  a  better  looking 
range.  It  co^s  more,  but  the  Majeftic  never  Sands  back  for  coS. 
MALLEABLE  IRON 

used  in  conSrudting  the  Maje^c  cannot  crack  or  break.     By  using  this  materiaJ  in  connedtion 
with  Charcoal  Iron  it  enables  us  to  rivet  all  parts  together  pradlically  air-tight  without  fear  of  breakage. 
TTie  range  heats  up  quicker  and  holds  the  heat  longer,  with  half  the  fuel  used  in  others. 
HOT  WATER 

Note  the  large  1  5  gallon  all  copper  movable  reservoir,  heated  by  direcft  contact.  Will  heat  plenty 
qf  hot  water  while  breakfaS  is  cooking.  When  water  boils  it  can  be  moved  away  from  the  fire 
by  shifting  lever  as  shown.  This  reservoir  is  patented  and  found  only  on  the  Maje^c.  We 
also  make  ranges  with  our  pin  extension  malleable  iron  water  front  (the  moS  powerful  heater  made) 
for  heating  water  through  pressure  boiler. 

COOK  BOOK  FREE    at  our  dealers— or  if  there  is  no  "Majestic"  dealer 
in  your  town,  send  us  4  cents  and  we  will  mail  you  one. 

MAJE.STIC  MFG.  CO.,       2027  Morgan  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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THE  RE AOF R  ^^^  ^°"  *^^  confidence  of 

discriminating  readers 

everywhere.  It  prints  much  of  the  best  fiction 
that  is  being  written  ;  it  contains  many  articles  of 
national  importance  by  writers  who  speak  with 
authority;  it  discloses  the  philosophies  of  life  in 
graceful  essays  ;  it  gives  inspiration  through  the 
songs  of  the  poets. 

Comment  on  men,  women  and  affairs  and  the 
helpful  and  stimulating  "Reader^  Study"  round 
out  a  magazine  that  is  truly  delightful. 

The  Reader  is  the  most  beautiful  of  magazines. 
Fine  paper,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  trimmed 
edges,  beautiful  color  illustrations,  combine  to 
give  it  a  distinction  that  is  possessed  by  no  other 
periodical. 

$3.00  A  YEAR 

Recent  contributors  include  —  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  William  Allen  Whitk.  Octave 
Thanet,  Harold  MacGrath,  David  Graham  Phillips 
Henry  VanDvke.  Anne  Warner,  Elia  W.  Peattie  and 
a  score  of  other  names  equally  distinguished. 


A  Cover  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 


POEMS  BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

The  New  Deer  Creek  Edition 
In  four  beautiful  volumes,  entitled  Songs  o'  Cheer,  Child  Rhymes,  Love  Lyrics  and  Farm 
Rhymes,  have  been  published  the  favorite  Riley  poems,  profusely  illustrated  by  Will  Vawter 
and  William  Buckingham  Dyer. 

The  illustrations  number  over  three  hundred.     The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper  and  are  bound  in  silk-finished  cloth  stamped  with  gold. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  yearS  subscription  to  The  Reader. 

The  new  Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Both  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $6.00 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  this  magazine.     See  order  blank  below 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  BOO 

You  may  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Reader  for  one  year  and  send  me,  charges  paid,  a  set  of  the 

Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  four  volumes. 

I  enclose  $1.00  and  agree  to  make  five  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  each,  a  total  of  Sti.OO. 

If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  them,  charges  paid,  within  ten 

days,  and  you  are  to  return  the  first  payment  of  $1.00 


Magazine  and  books 

may  be  sent  to  differeiit 

addresses,  if  desired 


Name 


^The  ever  readable  Reader" 
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Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the 
great  resorts.  They  have  through  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  via  the 


NLWYORK    , 

.(entral 

^      LINES       ' 


^ 


A  night^s  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these 
places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time 
for  breakfast  next  morning. 


For  a  copy  of  '-The  Ailirondaek  Mountains  and  How  to 
Reach  Them,"  which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines'  "Four-Track  Series,"  containing  a  fine  map  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory,  witli  useful 
information  in  regard  to  hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc  , 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY 

Passengfer  Traffic  iyianag:er 

New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 
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DEbVWARE  AH"  HUPSJDN  RvR^ 

FOR   TEN    CENTS 

We  will  send  voii  safely  ))acke(l 
in  tube  a  beautiful  poster  in  many 
colors  (liOx^^J  inches  in  size)  of  our 

"CANOEING    GIRL" 

Two  cents   postage  will 
brino;    you     a     copy    of 

"THE      ADIRONDACKS  " 

A  superb  illustrated  folder 

Four  cents  postage  will 
bring     vou     a    copv    of 

"A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

(oOO  pages)  regarding  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  R.  R.  rates,  etc. 
Address  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

YOU  WILL  W^ANT  THEM  ALL  BEFORE 
STARTING       ON     YOUR       VACATION 


THE     CHARM     OF 

Lake  George 

that  wonderful  sheet  of  water 
nestling  among  the  ever- 
lasting    hills     is     perennial. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  Auto- 
biography : 

"Lake  George  is  the  most  picturesque 
thing  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Three 
of  our  English  lakes  placed  end  to  end 
would  be  something  like  it  in  extent  and 
scenery." 


An   attractive  feature  of  the  ser- 
vice to 

The  Adirondacks 

is  the  privilege  afforded  to  all  pas- 
sengers holdingtickets  via  D.&H. 
R.R.  of  using,  "•ifho>ft  e.i'tra  charge., 
the  steamers  on  Lake  Champlain. 


The  Delaware  and  Hudson  R. 
R  ,  leading  carrier  of  Summer 
Tourists,  reaches  among  other 
idyllic  spots  in  the  cool  region  of 

Northern    New    York 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
LAKE  GEORGE 
THE  ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE  CHASM 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


rw^uR^VT.M.'-  DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  R.R, 


A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City  Offices; 


Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 
Uptown,  lo54  Broadway 


Haley*  s 
Business  Institute 

and 

School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Glens  Fa  Us,  N.  ¥., 

Is  strictly  private  and  Higli  Grade  Business 
Training  School. 

The   demand  for  qualified  young-  men  and 
women  from  Haley's  Business  Institute 

exceeds  the  supply. 

Established  16   Years. 

Exclusive  Patronage  References  Required 

J.  W.  HALEY.  Principal. 


No.  9, Elm  St. 
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Established    1869 


B.  B.  Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,  New  York 


The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets, 
Suits,  Millinery,  Crockery,  and  all 
kindred  merchandise  for  house 
furnishing    and    personal    adornment. 
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WEARING  APPAREUT 


TMM  STAR    BRAND 


IS     THE    SYMBOL    OF 

PERFECTION    IN    HATTING 


The  "Star  Hat  Man,"  Copyrighted  1903. 


A  HANDY  VEST  POCKET  MATCH  BOOK,    FREE 

To  assist  us  in  making  your  acquaintance  we  have  prepared  a  "Star"  Hat  Match 
Book,  so  handy  in  the  vest  pocket,  which  we  will  send  you  free  upon  request. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  line  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  HAT  CO 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  HATS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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Blanke's 
Coffee*^ 


You 

will 

Find 


Faust  Blend 

The  best  on  earth  or  anywhere  else.  It  costs  more 
because  it  is  worth  more.  But  if  you  prefer  a  coffee 
three  pounds  for  a  dollar 

BLANKE'S  GRANT  CABIN  COFFEE 

The  best  in  that  class.  If  you  prefer  to  buy  coffee  one 
pound  at  a  time  you  will  find  Blanke's  World's  Fair 
Line  packed  in  fancy  air-tight  packages,  superior  to 
any  other  coffee  at  the  price.  You  can  obtain  the  differ- 
ent grades  at  20c,  25c,  30c,  35c,  40c,  45c  per  pound. 
Name  the  price,  but  insist  on  the  brand, 

BLANKE'S  WORLD'S  FAIR  LINE. 

When  it  comes  to  TEAS,  we  control  every  pound  of 
highest  award  teas  from  India,  Ceylon,  Formosa,China 
and  Japan,  and  you  can  only  be  assured  of  getting  the 
highest  award  teas  by  insisting  upon  the  brand, 

BLANKE'S  GRANT  CABIN  TEAS 


AIR-TIGHT 


GERM-PROOF 


PACKAGES 


Coffee  as  it  comes  from  the  roaster  without  re-handling. 


St.  Louis. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 


BRANCHES: 


I  NEW  YORK— CHICAGO— KANSAS  CITY-DALLAS,  TEX. 


Ask  your  dealer  and  write  us  (to  St.  Louis) 
Inclosing-  2c  stamp,  for  List  of  Premiums  given 
for  coupons  with  our  World's  Fair  Coffee  Cereals 
and  Grant  Cabin  Te«. 
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Suppose    YOU  Were 
Discharged 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box     954.SCRANT0N.  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on 
my  part,  how  I  can  nnalify  tor  a  larger  salary  in 
the  position  liefore  which  I  1  "-o  p;arke(l  X 


What  qualifications  for  another  job  could  you  offer?   Would  you  have  to  take  anything 
you  could  get,  at  whatever  they  would  pay,  and  thus  start  all  over  again ?     Or  do  you 

possess  some  special  training  that  entitles  you 

to  consideration  and  a  good  salary  wherever 
your  kind  of  ability  is  needed  ?  This  Training 
is  the  thing — the  exact  technical  knowledge  of 
some  branch  of  trade  or  industry — that  makes 
you  valuable  and  in  demand.     It  is  easy  to  get. 

If  you  are  held  down  to  an  inferior  position 
by  lack  of  such  knowledge,  YOUR  salvation  lies  in 
this  coupon,  which  will  bring  full  details  of  how 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  train  you  at  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  without  any  conditions  that  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  meet.  This  I.  C.  S.  teaching  will 
qualify  you  for  advancement,  or  to  change  to  an 
occupation  where  there  IS  advancement ;  it  will 
increase  your  earning  power  and  make  you 
independent.  For  the  beginner  it  points  a 
quick  way  to  sure  success  in  a  chosen  profession. 

Will  you  mail  the  coupon  to-day  ? 


Bookkeeper 

Mechan'  1  Draftsman 

etenoisrapher 

Foreman  Plumber 

AdTerlisement  Writer 

KlecLishtlneSupt. 
Meeh.  Eniflneer 

8how  Card  Writer 

Window  Trimmer 

Surveyor 

Commercial  Law  for 

Stiitionnry  Eneineer 

Credit  Hen 

livll  Engineer 
Itulld'u:  Contractor 

IllustrBtor 

Civil  Service 

Arvliitee*  1  Draftsman 

Chemlnt 

Architect 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 

IJrIdge  Engineer 

Electrician 

Slrliotural  Kniiineer 

Elec.  Engineer 

Mining  Engineer 

Street  and  No.. 
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Wear  Stylish  Clothes 


To  every  man,  young  or  old,  who  is  in- 
terested in  good,  stylish,  serviceable  clothes, 
we  will  send  our  handsome  Spring  Fashion 
Booklet  and  several  samples  of  cloth  upon 
receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
We  especially  want  to  interest  men,  and 
young  men,  who  aim  to  dress  well,  in  our 
Suit  Special  at  $15.  These  garments  are 
hand  tailored;  perfect  in  fit;  guaranteed  to 
give  good  service  and  one  price  to  all.  We, 
the  makers,  set  the  price  with  a  shield  on 
the  sleeve,  which  plainly  reads  $15.  Your 
local  dealer  sells  them  at  the  same  price 
as  the  largest  stores  in  the  largest  cities. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  buy  them,  you 
are  sure  to  get  good  values  and  good  clothes 
when  you  insist  on  getting  garments  with 
this  shield. 


'It's  on  the  sleeve. 


"TJic  Shield  that  sets  the  Price  and  sets 
the  Pace." 

Send  two  2c  stamps  for  our  new 
Spring:  Fashion  Booklet  and  samples  of 
cloth. 


SCHWAB  CLOTHING  CO.,  -^f  St.  Louis 

i  Makers  of  Readyi-to-Wear  Clotf-es  for  Men  and  Boys 
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weARINO  APPAR^Ll 


ONE,  OF  THE,  FIFTY  STYLES  OF 


KIIMG   BEE  $S.OO  HATS 


King-Brinsmade  Mercantile  Co., 

1110  Washington  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 
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WEARING  APPAR^U 


m± 
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THE    "HAT-CAR" 

The  above  cut  shows  one  of  the  latest  novelties,  which  is 
attracting  considerable   attention   all   over   the   country. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them  write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  the  name  of  the  merchant  in  your  town  Nvho  does. 

Remember  that  hats  bearing  the  trade  mark  of  "Lion 
Special"  are  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  giving  satisfaction. 

Gauss=Laflgenberg  Hat  Co. 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


/ 


'  'Lion  Special ' 
Hats 
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"#^    |[   B^JILDlr^JG     riATERIAL  ILil|>%^JL 


Unsurpassed  in    W^EARING     Qualities 

Unexcelled  in  BODY  or   Covering   Qualities 
Most   Economical  PAINT  to   Use. 


ALWAYS 

GIVES 

SATISFACTION 


WRITE 

FOR 

INFORMATION 


IT" 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


PLATT  &  THORNBURQH  PAINT  CO, 


732  Franklin  Avenue, 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


HOW  TO   SECURE     ^     ^ 

HOUSE    PLANS 


WE  CAN  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  house 
design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  otherwise  cost 
you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splendid  equip- 
ment it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will  also  fur- 
nish the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book  con- 
taining 100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Radford 
American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  designs, 
for  $1.00. 

These  can  be  had  from  the 


Radford  Architectural  Company, 


Dcpt.  B. 


Chicago,  Illinois. 
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^1  BUSINESS  ^Y^TErMe    IFTSF 

World's  Fair  Salvage. 


W«  bought  the  entire  lot  of  New  Century  Typewriters  that 
were  used  officially  by  the  World's  Fair  (St.  Louis).  Many  of 
these  machines  have  been  used  scarcely  any  and  are  as  good 
as  aew. 

The   New  Century   does  beautiful  work  and  is  capable  of 
doing  lots  of  it. 
Factory   price    |10«.00 

Our  Price,     -    -    -    -    $50.00 

(Ca^h  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 


We  are  making  a  drive  on  No.  2  Remington 
typewriters  that  we  have  thoroughly  rebuilt 
and  put  in  Al  condition.  We  have  added  the 
improved  carriage  attachment,  for  tha  quick 
handling  of  the  paper. 
Factory   price    $95.00 

Our  Price,    -    -    $30.00 

(Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 

All  Makea  Rented  and  Sold  Everywhere — Prices 
Lowest — Write    for    Samples    and    Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  iVUCHINE  CO. 

(The  Typewriter  Exchsunge,  Branch.) 
WM.  B.  JBNNY,  Manaser. 


208  N.  9th  Street.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


][   AVJ  TO  n  OBI  LElS 


Buy  a  "St.  Louis  Car" 


A  Car 

at  the  right 

price 

ivhfch  is 

second  to  none 


A  Car  built 

on  honor  and 

made  for  service 

first,  last  ana 

ativays 


'T'HE  ^'Rigs  That   Run^  are  pre-eminently  the  simple  cars,  and   have  less 
parts  than  any  machine  of  equal  horse  power  made.     Write  for  Cata- 
log:.   It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


ST.  LOUIS  MOTOR  CAR  CO, 

PE-ORIA,   ILL. 
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THIS  TYPEWRITER 

Delivers  the  Goods ! 

It's  the  Oliver — tne  Standard  Visible 
Writer, 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  just  like  an 
athlete  stripped  for  a  race. 


It  is  free  from  unnecessary  multiplicity 
of  wires  and  springs. 

No  network  of  flimsy  keys  to  get  tied 
into  hard  knots. 

The  nimble  fingered  stenographer  can 
put  talk  into  type  with  this  machine  just 
as  rapidly  as  she  takes  your  dictation. 

For  no  matter  how  swiftly  she  writes,  she 
can  see  just  what  she's  doing. 

The  key-board  is  so  wonderfully  respons- 
ive to  the  touch  of  the  finger  tips  that  speed 
comes  without  effort. 

The  factors  that  make  for  speed  are  its 
visible  writing,  its  light,  elastic  key  touch 
and  its  all  'round  simplicity.  It  has  the 
fewest  possible  wearing  points,  and  it  prints 
with  a  downward  stroke. 


V)o. 


OLIVER 

TypeWra-tcr 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Is  a  flawless  piece  of  mechanism,  combining 
the  strength  of  tested  steel,  with  the  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  You 
can  us©  an  Oliver  a  lifetime,  and  the  type 
will  not  lose  alignment. 

It  never  suffers  from  nervous  prostration; 
requires  only  a  little  oil  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise to  keep  it  at  the  highest  point  of  effl- 
ciency. 

The  hum  of  Oliver  Typewriters  is  heard 
in  the  most  progressive  business  houses  in 
the  land.  Sales  increasing  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.  Get  acquainted  with  the  Oliver!  Write 
for  the  Oliver  book — we  send  it  free  with 
our  compliments. 

To   Complete   Onr   Selling   Organization 
we  will  appoint  a  number  of  Local  Agents  in 
unoccupied  territory.       This  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  making  big  money  in  an  easy,  digni- 
fied  way. 

Our  Traveling  Salesmen  personally  instruct 
Local  Agents,  and  help  them  make  sales.  If 
vou  are  open  to  engagement,  write  at  once. 
But  don't  ask  for  the  agency  unless  you  mean 
to  do  business  and  hustle.  Address  at  once — 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Centurr   Buildlne, 


St.    Liifula. 


S,  G.  ADAMS  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO. 

RUSBER  STAMPS) 

SEALS  AND  STENCILS. 
BADGES,  TRADE  CHECKS,  ETC. 

314  North  nth  Street.  ST.  LOUIS.j 


ADAMS  BRILLIANTINE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


HK  Gold  Pen 

Guaranteed 

um  and  coarse.    Sent  postpaid  for 


For    one   year.      Any    kind    ef 
point,  fine,  medi-  ^i't     ACfe 


70  page  Jiubber  Stamp  and  Office  Supply  Catalogue 
sent  F7?EE  upon  request. 


S.  G.  ADAMS 


STAMP  AND 
SEAL  CO. 


STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


314  N.  6th  St., 


ST.  LOUIS 


Try  a  Consultation  by  Mail 


Are  you  one  of  the  many  sufferers  from 
Eczema? 

Have  you  tried  remedy  after  remedy  said  to 
cure  you — which  has  only  held  back  temporar- 
ily the  disease,  or  by  keeping  you  from  secur- 
ing other  aid,  allowed  your  case  to  grow  worse? 

Then  you  would  like  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert skin  and  scalp  specialist — a  diagnosis  of 
the  cause,  a  remedy  to  remove  that  cause  and, 
above  all,  a  speedy  and  complete  cure  for  the 
ailment — now  wouldn't  you?  I  offer  you  with- 
out other  than  the  cost  of  the  postage  on  your 
letter  a  complete  consultation,  inquiry  into 
and  cure  for  your  Eczema — or  any  other  skin 
disease. 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write  me  a  letter 
fully  describing  your  case.  Then  I'll  ask  in 
return  any  questions  necessary  for  me  to  know 
to  properly  treat  you. 

My  remedies  (Xemar  tablets,  lotion,  oint- 
ment and  powder)  have  easily — quickly — 
cured  hundreds  of  others.  Won't  you  let  them 
cure  you?  Write  me  just  as  you  would  your 
physician  or  a  friend.  I'll  give  you  by  return 
mail  my  honest  opinion  and  advice. 

M.   M.  VILLINES, 

SKIN  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST, 
512  Washington  Ave.  St«  Louis»  Mo. 
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To 
To 
To 


To 


To  the 
'''■  Land 
of  the 
Midnight 
Sun. 


Norway  and  Spitzbergen. 
the  Kiel  Week  Regattas. 
Scotland,   the    Orkney    and 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Spitz- 
bergen and  the  Coast  of  Nor- 
way. 

the  principal  Seaside  Resorts 
of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgi- 
um, France,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 


A  MAGNIFICENT 

CRUISE  SERVICE 

During  June,  July  and  August, 
maintained  exclusively  by  twin 
screw  steamers  the     .".    .".    .'. 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise," 

"Oceana,"  "Meteor" 

and  "Blucher." 


The  cost  of  these  trips  varies  from 
$56.25,  $62.50,  $125,  $137.50,  $J50,  $200 
and  upward,  and  the  duration  from  7  to 
24  days. 

Through  bookings  arranged  from  New 
York,  including  side  trip  and  all  other 
expenses  while  on  the  cruise. 

A  postal  brings  handsome  booklet  with 
full  information.     Address 

HAMBURG=AMERICAN  LINE 

CRUISE   MANAGER. 

=:AT=: 

37  Broadway,  New  York;  1229  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia; Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  92  State  St., 
Boston;  159  Randolph  St.,  Chicago;  401  Califor- 
nia St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICA 
FIRST 

Learn  something  of  the 
Great  West ;  see  the 
Rocky  Mountains  .'.    ." 


3 


COME  TO 

COLORADO 

The    Wonderland   of 
our  Continent     .*.    .'. 

The  Grandest  Scenery. 
The  Most  Perfect  Climate. 

V    V    V    V 

THE 

Colorado  &  Southern 

RAILWAY 

has  issued  a  series  of  beautifully 
illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of 
this  fascinating  country.  Send 
six    cents    in    stamps    to    cover 


postage 


I 

C 


T.  E.  FISHER, 

Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent, 

DENVER.  COLO. 


< 


-QQ 
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QUALITY     HIGH 
PRICES    MODERATE 


We  Make  Everything  in  Paints, 
Stains,    Enamels   and  Varnishes. 

WE  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates,  prices,  color  cards  and 
ship  to  any  point  in  country.     You  get  the  best,  freshest,  up- 
to-date  paints  and  colors  at  least  possible  prices,  considering  quality. 

FIRE-PROOF  PAINTS  FOR  BARNS  AND  SHEDS 

Empire  Paint  &  Color  Co., 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 


PURE   WHITE  LEAD 

IN    TINTS 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  1906  PATTERN 

$4.00  Large  Keed  Korker,  c^iartly  like  picture, 
a   Sample    ol    our    Gn-at    Furniture    Bargain! 

SHIPPED  PROMPTLY  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $1.89 

WRITE  for  our  FREE  beautiful,  large  Furniture 
or  General  Merchandise  Price  Book  — giving  our 
lowest  factory  prices  direct  to  the  coniumer  on  all 
household  and  farm  supplies. 


Incorporated-  $300,000.00  Capital 
I8(t8     fine    Street ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


£r  XEMAR 


Yeu? 


The  ereat  skin  remedy  will  positively  cure 

ECZE  MA 

acne,  and  all  other  eruptions  of  the  skin.  A 
real  specific  for  dandruff  and  all  diseases  of 
the  scalp.  Convincing  testimonials.  Xemar 
mailed  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  price,  $1.00- 
Cure  gruaranteed  or  money  refunded, 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

M.  Ml  VILLINES,         Skin  and  Scalp  Specialist. 

Dept.  29.  512  WashingtoH  Ave., 
Send  lOc  for  free  sample.  ST.   LOUIS,    iMO* 


[■ 


b^^^  it's  FREE!! 


f  LL  BE  YOURS 


SJENO    rOU    Mifi    XOI>A¥l 

This  ad  will  not  appear  a(?ain—  the  chance  of  ft  li'e- 

i  time      A    genuine    imported    Guaranteed  -  To  -  lalK 

^^  MEXICAN    PARROT^®ft 

an    ideal  present  —  a  joy  for  any  home  —  now  offered 
for  the  first  time  at  Less  Than  Cost.     Send  Today. 

A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  BIRD 

Write  for  Beautiful  Bird  and  Fish  Catalog— H'»  Free 

ST.    LOUIS   SEED  COMPAIfY 

••  America's  Greatest  Bird  and  Fish  Emporinm ' 

513-515    N.  4th  St.,        ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Ask  Your  Milliner  For 


GOLD  MEDAL  HATS 

Rosenthal-Sloan   Millinery  Co 


ST.   LOUIS 
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Please  send  full  information  of 
easy  payment  plan;  also  catalogues 
and  late  record  lists  of  Edison 
Phonographs. 


Buy  a  INIen  Style  Phonograph 
On  the  Easy  Payment  Plan 

What  could  be  more  pleasure  to  the  whole  fam- 
ily than  an  improved,  soft  and  natural  toned  Edison 
Phonograph?  While  away  the  coming  summer 
evenings  with  an  Edison,  for  real  music  or  for 
dancing.  We  sell  full  outfits  including  the  new 
and  beautiful  morning  glory  horns,  several  dozen 
records  of  your  selection  and  even  record  cabinets 

(when  desired) 
on  easy  instal- 
ment payments. 
Send  for  cata- 
logue of  ma- 
chines, late  re- 
cord list  and 
our  easy  pay- 
ment plan.  Use 
the  coupon. 


O.  K.  Houck  Piano  Co. 

1117  Olive  Street,    ST.  LOUIS. 

.   OR  MEMPHIS,  TENN   .    LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK  ,  OR  NASHVILLE,  TE/V/V 


[M& 


FOR  MEDICINAL  USE, 


Not  Now  Necessary  to  go  to  Battle 

Creek  for  Wonderful  Vibratory 

Treatment. 

The  new  book  on  Vibration  gives  detailed  infor- 
mation and  treatment  of  all  the  various  ailments  for 
which  Vibratory  Treatment  (used  so  extensively  at 
Battle  Creek  Sanitariums)  has  been  found  so  bene- 
ficial, including  diseases  and  weakness  of  the  spine 
and  muscles,  abdomen,  stomach,  liver,  face,  head, 
throat,  and  internal  troubles.  A  copy  of  this  book 
(worth  a  year's  services  by  an  ordinary  physician)  is 
given  free  with  the  Tonjes  Portable  Vibrator,  a  won- 
derful machine  (using  ordinary  dry  batteries),  which 
every  family  should  own.  Write  us  for  free  booklet 
giving  detailed  information  and  price. 


Ewing-IHerkle  Electric  Co. 


1116  Pine  Street, 


ST.  LOLIS,  L.  S.  A. 
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WING  PIANOS 

Are  Sold  Direcl  From  the  Factory,  and  in  No  Other  Way 


You  Save  from '75  to  *200 


When  you  buy  a  Wing  Piano,  you  buv  at 
wholesale.  You  pay  the  actual  cost  of  making 
it  with  only  our  wholesale  profit  added.  When 
you  buy  a  piano,  as  many  still  do— at  retail— 
you  pay  the  retail  dealer's  store  rent  and 
other  expenses.  You  pay  his  profit  and  the 
commission  or  salary  of  the  agents  or  sales- 
men he  employs— all  these  on  top  of  what 
the  dealer  himself  has  to  pay  to  the  manufac- 
turer. The  retail  profit  on  a  piano  is  from  $75 
to  $200.    Isn't  this  worth  saving? 

SENT    ON    TRIAL 

Anywhere  ^o^rnfrJ^'f^i 

We  will  place  a  Wing  Piano  in  any  home' 
in  the  United  States  on  triai,  without  asking  < 
for  any  advance  payment  or  deposit.  We  pay  \ 
the  freight  and  all  other  charges  in  advance.  \ 
There  is  nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the 
piano  is  sent  or  when  it  is  received.  If  the 
piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20  days'  trial  in 
your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  expense.  You  pay  us  nothing,  and  are  under  no  more 
obligation  to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our  factory.  There  can  be  absolutely 
■  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  we  sav.  Our  system  is  so  perfect  that 
we  can  without  any  trouble  deliver  a  piano  in  the  smalles"t  town  in  anv  part  of  the  United 
States  just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  Citj*,  and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance 
to  you,  and  without  anything  being  paid  in  advance  or  on  arrival  either  for  freight  or  anv  other 
expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and  organs  in  exchange.  A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect 
in  tone,  action,  workmanship  or  material  is  given  with  every  Wing  Piano. 

Small,  Easy  Monthly  Payments 

In  37  years  over  40,0OO  Wing  Pianos  have  been  manufactured  and  sold.  They  are 
recoinraended  by  seven  governors  of  State.s,  by  musical  colleges  and  schools,  by  prominent  orchestra 
leaders,  music  teachers  and  musicians.  Thousands  of  those  pianos  are  in  your  own  .State,  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  in  your  very  neighborhood.      Our    catalogue  contains  names  and  addresses. 

Klancloliii,    Guitar,  Harp.   Zitlier,   Banjo— The   tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  instruments 
may  be  reproduced  perfectly   by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by  means  of  our  Instrumental  Attach- 
ment.    This  improvement  is  patented   by  us  and  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  piano.     WING   ORGANS 
are  made  with  the  same  care  and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  Wing  Pianos. 
Separate  organ  catalogue  sent  on  request. 


The  Book 

ot  Comi>ieie 
Infonirjiitc'ii 

Pianos 


^= 


to  buy  a  piano.     All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  send  us    your 
name  and  address. 


Send  a  Postal  To-day  while  you  think  of 
it.  just  giving   your  name  and  address  or  send   us 
the  attached  coupon  and  the  valuable  book  of  in- 
formation, also  full  particulars  about  the  WING 
PIANO,   with  prices,   terms  of  payment,  etc., 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  mail. 

355-358 
WING  &  SON.   W  St  13th  St..    New  York 
. 37th  Year 


You  Need  This  Book 

II  You  Intend  to  Buy  a  Piano— No  Matter  What  Make 

A   book — not  a  catalogue — that  gives  you  all  the  informa- 
tion  possessed   by    experts.       It   tells   about    the    different 
materials   used  in  the   different   parts  of  a  piano;  the  wi 
the  different  parts  are  put  together,  what  causes  pianos 
to  get  out  of  order  and  in  fact  is  a  complete  encycio-       yy   a"  a' 
pedia.     It   makes  the  selection  of  a  piano  easy.     If      ^'  ^  J^/. 
read  carefully,  it  will   make  you  a  judge  of  tone,      /y    •'^■■^■' 
action,  workmanship  and  finish.   It  tells  you  how      yX-C^^  « 
to  test  a  piano  and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad.       y^^'<y  's!^ 
It   is  absolutely  the   only  book  of  its  kind      ^/  •^'^^^^ 
ever  published.       It  contains    156  large  /y:^   '^■ 

paces  and    hundreds  of   illustrations,  yv'  <i!y  iS*". 

all    devoted  to   piano  construction. 
It'^name  is  "The  Book  of  Complete 
Information  About  Pianos."    We 
send  it  free  to  anyone  wishing 


mm 
&so\ 


MS,  3,58 
West  ISth  Street, 
New  York 


^ <^/y         Send  to  the  name  and 
^■•^/y  address  written  below, 

^  '^/^  ""^  ^°^^  "^  Complete  In- 
■^/y  formation  about  Pianos,  also 
prices  and  terms  of  payment 
on  Wing  Pianos, 
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Type-WrirreiiE Press  Copied  Letrers 


ADDRESSINajP|Pm-D»NG      ENCLOSING     ^    MAILING 
209    211    2i3    NORTd^^^REET 


1 


A^       fHANK    P,  BOVVtSBY  M^r 


Mr.  G.  0.  Ahead, 

Anywhere,  U  S-A 
Dear  Sir:- 

There  is  one  question  the  shrewd  advertiser  asks  himself  every  day, 
that  Is,  "What  is  the  qjiclcest  and  most  effective  method  of  Increasing  sales?" 

We  can  tell  you  what  thousands  of  live,  progressive  merchants  are  doing 
right  along,  and  with  uniformly  satisfactory  results.   Tney  use 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS, 
the  nearest  approach  to  real  type-written  letters  it  is  possible  to  produce 
They  have  all  the  appearance  and  all  the  persuasive  pulling  power  of  a  per- 
sonally written  and  personally  signed  communication. 

You  have  but  to  write  one  letter  and  we  do  the  rest,  even  to  tre  last 
detail  of  mailing,  if  desired. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FACrSIMLLE  LETTER  CO. 


Send  for  Price  List. 


THE  SOCIETY  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY 

GREEK  and  Latin  are  not  essentia]  to  her  education,  but  the  "gospel  of  social  conventions,"  the  proper  thing  to  do   and 
what  to  avoid,  are  things  she  must  know  if  she  is  to  prove  a  social  success.    The  best  people   constantly  consult. 

Marion  Harland's  Everyday  Etiquette 

"thb  by-laws  of  good  society" 

7f  covers  every  social  relation  and  function.     TVhal  t»  do,  how  to  do  it  and  what 
NOT  to  do  are  told  clearly;  not  from  hearsay  or  guess-work,  but  by  one  who  k^ows. 

Umo,  cloth  binding,  gilt  tiilet,  363 pages 

At  your  Bookseller's  $1.00  or  from  the  Publishers 
THE    BOBBS-MERRILL    COMPANY,     Vatx  Buren  PUce,     INDIANAPOLIS,   U.  S.  A. 

A  Deicriptive  Circular  and  Beautiful  Chriity  Picture  for  Framing  may  be  had  Free  on  Request. 
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Modern  Plumbing 
Material 

Sold  Direct  at  Manufacturers'  Prices 


A/o.o 


C 1  e  a  n — S  a  n  i  t  a  r  y — O  d  o  r  1  e  s  s- 
Newest        Designs  —  Finest       Nickel 
Trimmings  —  Best  Appliances 

"Wc  sell  you  these  brand  new,  modern  bath 
Room  Outfits  direct — you  need  not  pay  exorbit- 
ant profits  to  your  plumber. 

Prices  for  Outfits  as  shown 


37,50 

4  ^ 

2. 

44.00 

4* 

3. 

55.00 

4  4 

44 

85.00 

44 

5, 

it  0.00 

Kitche 

n   Outfit 

t 

Number  6,     , 

•          • 

$30.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Connections  easily  made.  Any  ordinary  me- 
chanic can  install  with  the  aid  of  our  com- 
prehensive working  plans  and  instructions. 

AsR  For  Catalogue  No.  M  551 

on  Plumbing  Material   and   Heating  Apparatus, 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS  CHICAGO 

NOTE  —  WH       FURNISH       COUNTRY      HOMES 
WITH    COMFLBTB  WATBR   WORKS    SYSTEMS 
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*  *  Unquestioned  Excelle7ice. " 

Celebrated  for  their  rich,  sweet,  sympathetic  and  lasting 
Ci^  tone.  This  distinguishing  feature,  together  with  perfect  con- 
struction— architecturally  and  mechanically — have  resulted  in 
a  steadily  increased  demand  for  Krell-French  Pianos.  If  you 
want  the  best  all  around  instrument,  one  that  not  only  looks 
right,  sounds  right,  wears  right  and  holds  its  tone  right, 
purchase  a  Krell-French  Piano. 

Another  superior  point.  Our  stockholders  are  the  largest, 
most  progressive,  up-to-date  music  dealers  in  America,  thereby 
insuring  piano  knowledge  and  experience  which  guarantee 
piano  superiority  and  enable  us  to  offer  the  highest  grade 
instruments  at  a  saving  of  ^50  to  $100  to  the  purchaser.  You 
save  this  amount  whether  you  buy  direct  from  us  or  any  of 
our  representatives  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  Special  Offer.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  save  you  money  on 
a  piano  and  sell  on  easy  monthly  payments.  Old  instrument  taken  in  exchange  at 
liberal  valuation  as  part  payment.  Don't  delay— write  us  now  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  Special  Offer. 

KRELL=FRENCH  PIANO  CO. 

Office  195  South  18th  Street  NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

"  The  Finest  Equipped  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States." 


i*«P9«nniV!qR;S59 
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HOW  TO  EASILY 

QUALIFY  YOURSELF 
IN  SPARE  TIME 

TO  BE  AN 

Expert 
Telegrapher. 


Home  Study  Courses  Using 
Wonderful   New  Invention. 


If  you  knew  absolutely  that  in  ninety  days'  time  you  could  qualify  yourself  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $60  to  $100  per  month  as  an  expert  Telegraph  Operator  wouldn  t 
you  commence  the  study  if  within  your  means?     Let  us  show  you  this  is  true. 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  we  will  forward  to  you  by  express  our  complete  home 
study  course  in  Telegraphy,  together  with  the  most  wonderful  invention  m  electrical 
instruction  ever  made:  The  Armstrong  Automatic  Instruction  Transmitter.  This  con- 
sists of  a  transmitter  board  with  long  grooved  lines  (a  line  for  each  letter  of  tne 
alphabet  numerals  and  punctuation  marks),  also  a  complete  Transmitter  and  Sounder, 
a  Stylus  dry  battery,  and  comprehensive  instruction.  When  the  Stylus,  or  electrically 
connected  pencil  is  run  down  the  line  of  any  letter  the  dots  and  dashes  of  that  letter 
will  be  clicked  off  by  the  Sounder  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  regular  telegraph  office. 
You  then  make  the  same  motion  and  sounds  until  you  are  familiar  with  that  letter. 
Likewise  whole  sentences  may  be  received  and  transmitted  and  when  you  have  prO; 
gressed  sufllciently,  some  one  unlearned  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  whatever  (your  brother,  mother  or  sister)  can  select  an  unfamiliar  article 
and  by  drawing  the  stylus  across  the  lines  designated  by  letters,  send  you  the  article 
so  you  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  receiving.  Now,  any  operator  will  ten 
you  learning  to  receive  is  the  hardest  part,  ordinarily.  You  commence  learning  to  re- 
ceive with  the  Armstrong  System  as  soon  as 
you  commence  instruction. 

A  complete  set  of  instruction  lessons  is  in- 
cluded with  the  system.  You  may  keep  the 
instrument  until  thoroughly  competent  to  ac- 
cept  a   position. 

The  price  Is  $30.00  regularly,  but  For  Thirty 
Days  (in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly  test 
the  value  of  this  medium)  we  will  make  a 
Special  Price  of  $15.00,  payable,  one  dollar 
down,  $5.00  upon  delivery  of  outfit  and  Three 
Dollars  per  month  for  three  months.  Could 
anything    be   more   fair? 

Procrastination  is  the  enemy  of  Ambition. 
If  you  want  advancement  help  yourself.  Send 
a  dollar  and  the  complete  outfit  will  be  sent 
for  your  examination.  If  you  are  satisfied, 
pay  $5.00  to  agent  and  then  $3.00  a  month  for 
three    months. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  send  your  dollar 
to-day. 


Armstrong  Telegraph  School, 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


The  onh  MEDAL  atvarded  out  of  se<verzl 

exhibits  for  teaching  Telegraphy 

fWAS  to  the 

ARMSTRONG   SYSTEM. 
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T'Lip  Dp  A  p\pp  has  won  the  confidence  of 
i  I  IL  I\L;^L^LI\^;^^^;^;^^^i„^  readcFS 


everywhere.  It  prints  much  of  the  best  fiction 
that  is  being  written  ;  it  contains  many  articles  of 
national  importance  by  writers  who  speak  with 
authority ;  it  discloses  the  philosophies  of  life  in 
graceful  essays  ;  it  gives  inspiration  through  the 
songs  of  the  poets. 

Comment  on  men,  women  and  affairs  and  the 
helpful  and  stimulating  "Reader^  Study"  round 
out  a  magazine  that  is  truly  delightful. 

The  Reader  is  the  most  beautiful  of  magazines. 
Fine  paper,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  trimmed 
edges,  beautiful  color  illustrations,  combine  to 
give  it  a  distinction  that  is  possessed  by  no  other 
periodical. 

$3.00  A  YEAR 

Recent  contributors  include  —  Hknry  Cabot  Lodge, 
James  Whitcomb  Rilev.  William  Allen  White,  Octave 
Thanet,  Harold  MacGrath,  David  Graham  Phillips 
Henry  VanDyke.  Anne  Warner.  Elia  W.  Peattie  and 
a  score  of  other  names  equally  distinguished. 


THE  READER 

.\N  ILUJSTRATIJ)  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


THE  BORBS-MLRRILLCOMPANY  INDIANAPOLIS 


A  Cover  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 


POEMS  BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

The  New  Deer  Creek  Edition 
In  four  beautiful  volumes,  entitled  Songs  o'  Cheer,  Child  Rhymes,  Love  Lyrics  and  Farm 
Rhymes,  have  been  published  the  favorite  Riley  poems,  profusely  illustrated  by  Will  Vawter 
and  William  Buckingham  Dyer. 

The  illustrations  number  over  three  himdred.     The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper  and  are  bound  in  silk-finished  cloth  stamped  with  gold. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  year&  subscription  to  The  Reader. 

The  new  Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Both  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $6.00 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  this  magazine.    See  order  blank  below 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  boo 

You  may  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Reader  for  one  year  and  send  me,  charges  paid,  a  set  of  the 

Deer  Creek  edition  of  .lames  Whitcomb  Riley  in  four  volumes. 

I  enclose  $1.00  and  agree  to  make  five  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  each,  a  total  of  $6.00. 

If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  them,  charges  paid,  within  ten 

days,  and  you  are  to  return  tlie  first  payment  of  $1.00 

Magazine  and  books 

may  be  sent  to  differetit 

addresses,  if  desired 

Street 


Name_ 


Address. 


*'The  ever  readable  Reader* 
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A  sectional  bookcase  ivil/i  doors  that  do  not  bind, 
and  shelves  that  cannot  sag.    Postal  brinies  catalog 

Humphrey 

Sectional  Bookcases 


5TLELEAa 


^  Will  you  not  please  write  at  once  for 
our  advance  catalog,  which  illustrates  the  lat- 
est, original  and  most  practical  ideas  in  sec- 
tional  bookcases?     New   styles   of  much    beauty,  embodying 
practical  improvements  which  are  exclusive  with  us. 

^  But  our  whole  thought  is  not  put  into  mere  beauty  of  design.  Our  main 
strength  is  construction  and  finish.  When  we  say  that  the  Humphrey  Sectional 
Bookcase  is  "built  to  build  on,"  we  mean  it.  The  units  (sections)  are  extra  strong, 
rigid  and  durable — and  they  always  fit. 

^  Upon  the  strength  of  each  unit  depends  the  strength  of  the  entire  bookcase. 
We  emphasize  that,  and  invite  special  attention  to  the  sectional  drawing  at  the 
top  of  this  advertisement.  You  will  notice  that  each  Humphrey  unit  has  solid 
ends.     No  veneers.     No  unsightly  bands  of  metal. 

^  Each  unit  has  a  dust-shield  which  makes  it  dustproof  even  without  a  top  or 
base,  and  each  book  shelf  is  reinforced  with  a  concealed  bar  of  steel  which  pre- 
vents sagging.  The  doors  are  aircushioned  without  felt,  and  always  close  quietly 
and  easily.  They  operate  on  roller  bearings,  and  are  equipped  with 
the  Humphrey  Door  Guide  which  prevents  binding. 
^  The  Humphrey  is  the  one  perfect  sectional  bookcase 
and  the  only  one  with  these  advantages,  yet  it  costs  you 
no  more  than  others.  If  you  want  the  best  value  you 
must  get  Humphrey  Sectional  Bookcases. 
CI  Sold  by  dealers  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country. 
Write  direct  for  the  Catalog,  and  if  we  have  no  dealer 
in  your  city  we  will  ship  any  case  ordered  direct  to  you, 

freight  prepaid.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

^  Dealers  invited  to  write  for  proposition. 

Write  for  C^Ulogue  BMto-dav.      'i 

Humphrey  Bookcase  Co. 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Office  Filine  Devicei 

New  York  Salesroom : 

144-148  Nassau  Street 


w!^? 
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THE  EMPIRE  PAINTS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

TF  intendms:  to  do  painting:^  send  us  size  of  buildingfs  to  be  painted^  and  we  will 

furnish  you  an  estimate  of   paint   needed^  and   cost.      Send  us  name  of  your 

dealer  and  get  our  Color  Card.     You  will  find  shades  that  will  suit,    jt    j*    .^ 


FLOOR 
PAINT 


OUR  FIRE  PROOF  PAINTS  AT  65  CEIMTS 
THE  BEST  BARN  OR  SHED  PAINT  MADE 


JITAINS.f : 
ENAMELS.: 


WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PAINT  LINE. 
BLENDED  LEAD  AND  ZINC  IN  OIL-'WHITE 

And  in  all  tints,  entirely  new  and  the  finest  for  painters  made, 

EMPIRE  PAINT  6  COLOR  CO.,     ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE— i— 

(tWEARWELL 

Y      FIELD  FENCE  \ 

The   Cheapest  and   Bes< 

nrn  ft'iice  ever  offered.  Single 
f^trv  Btrand  fence  19  inches  high 
Dfin  '""■  1^  P^'' "■"'I' *^thP'"  sizes. 
KUU  also  double  strand  with  barli 
on  liottoui,  just  as  cheap  in 
49  IN.    pr' 


HORSE  NIGH,  BULL  STRING,  PIG  TIGHT 


WRITE  today  for  our  FREE  Fence  and  Roofing 
or  large  General  Merchandise  Price  Booli,  giving  our 
lowest  factory  prices,  direct  to  the  consumer,  on 
Farm  Implements  and  nousehold  Suppliei. 

8t.  Louis  is  your  best  place  to  trade,  we  know 
iuet  what  is  suited  to  your  location,  has  cheapest 
freight  rates,  quickest  time  and  lowest  prices. 

Incorporated  -  $300,000. »e  Capital 

UM  Pine    Street  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

"  I  know  them  to  be  reliable."— Editor. 


Invest 
Your    Money 

If  only  a  few  dollars  each  month.  Tou  will  be 
surprised  how  quickly  a  small  investment  will 
become  a  large  one.  Large  fortunes  have  been 
made  from  small  beginnings.  Here  is  what  we 
believe  will  prove  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
your  life,  but  you  must  act  at  once  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  increase  in  price.  Buy  Kansas 
Co-Operative  Refining  Co.  stock,  and  buy  it  now 
while    it   is   selling 

at  8  Cen*s  per  Share, 
PAR  VALUE  «!1.00.  Full  paid  and  non-assessa- 
ble. It  will  sell  at  15  cents  or  higher  within  a 
very  short  time,  with  good  prospects  of  its  sell- 
ing at  50  cents  or  $1.00  and  paying  Big  Divi- 
dends almost  before  you  know  it.  This  Is  a 
great  independent  oil  refining  enterprise,  strict- 
ly co-operative  and  has  great  prospects.  We 
predict  the  company  can  pay  20  to  30  per  cent 
dividends  when  the  plant  is  in  full  operation. 
Everybody  knows  there  is  an  immense  profit 
in  refining  oil.  Come  in  with  us  and  help  to 
make  the  Kansas  Co-Operative  Refining  Co.  the 
greatest  independent  oil  refinery  in  the  world. 
The  officers  have  agreed  to  take  their  chances 
with  you.  They  receive  no  salaries  and  everybody 
will  be  on  an  equal  basis.  Only  a  Limited 
Amount  of  Stock  for  Sale  at  Present  Price. 
Buy  now,  and  buy  all  you  can,  if  you  want  to 
make  good  big  money.  Installment  payments.  If 
desired.  Write  for  "Co-Operative  Refining" 
Prospectus.  DON'T  WAIT.  Booklet,  "How  to 
Judge   Investments,"    free.      Address. 

UNION    SECURITY    CO.. 
093  GAFF  BLDG..  CHICAGO.   ILL. 


Ua RADFORD 

AMERICAN 

HOMES 


uoBousisiLuisnwa) 


Buy  the  Best  Books  Published  on  House  Plans 

The  Radford  American  Homes 

Is  our  latest  and  most  complete  book  of  House  Plans.  It  contains  100 
designs  of  low  and  medium  priced  houses,  never  before  illustrated,  and 
has  met  with  phenomenal  success.  The  designs  are  all  original,  practi- 
cal and  up-to-date  and  have  been  drawn  by  licensed  architects  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  English  cloth,  embossed  in 
three  colors,  gilt  top,  256  pages,  size  6i^x8  inches.  Price  $1.00  postage 
paid.  We  also  furnish  the  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  of 
the  designs  illustrated  in  this  book  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $5.00  per 
set,  and  can  send  them  out  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  order.  These 
plans  are  accurate  and  complete  In  every  detail  and  will  save  many 
times    their    cost    in    the    construction  of  a  house. 


THE  RADFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  B.  CHICAGO, 
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THE   BEST    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    COMMENTARY 


TARBELL'S 
TEACHERS  GUIDE 

To  the  International  Sunday- School  Lessons  for  1906 

Praised  by  Great  Clergymen 

REV.  DR.  NEWELL   DWIGHT  HILLIS,  of   Brooklyn: 

"The  Tarbell  Guide  is  a  most  scholarly,  helpful  and  suggestlre  book." 

REV.  DR.  CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST,  of   New  York: 

"The  author  has  brought  to  her  undertaking  earnestness  of  thought  and  careful- 
ness of  research;  teachers  will  find  the  volume  both  suggestive  and  etlmulatlng." 

REV.  DR.  WAYLAND  HOYT,  of  Philadelphia: 

"I  have  only  satisfaction  and  delight  to  express.  The  whole  volume  Is  most  ad- 
mirable. I  shall  myself  steadily  use  it.  I  know  nothing  bett«r  for  the  Sunday- 
School  teacher." 

REV.  DR.  R.  S.  MacARTHUR,  of  New  York: 

"I  commend  the  Tarbell  Guide  without  a   single   qualification   and  with  hearty 
appreciation  of  its  varied  excellencies." 

RZV.  DR.  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD,  of  Montclair: 

"On  general  principles  I  am  pleased  with  Tarbell's  Guide.  It  Is  an  admirable 
collection  of  illustrations  and  will  doubtlesii  be  valuable  for  all  who  us©  the  In- 
ternational Lessons." 

REV.  DR.  P.  S.  HENSON,  of  Boston: 

"In  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  presentation  and  in  felicity  of  Illustra- 
tion it  is  positively  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

REV.  DR.  J.  ROSS  STEVENSON,  of  New  York: 

"The  teacher  who  has  once  used  the  book  will  regard  it  as  aa  indispensable 
guide  to  his  work." 

By  Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.  D. 

A  large  12mo,  beautifully  printed  In  plain,  open  type,  over  600  pages,  hound  in  cloth. 
Illustrated  with  innumerable  drawings,  maps,  charts,  designs,  and  lihotographs. 

$1.25  Postage  Prepaid 

Write  us  for  Special   Introductory  Offer    to     Sunday-School     Superintendents. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PUB.LISHERS 

9-11  VAN  BUREN  PLACE,  INDIANAPOLIS,    U.   •.   A. 
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Compute  Northern 
Touring  Car  Mechanism, — 
simplest  and  most 
compact  in    he  world. 


Silent  Northern  Touring  Car,  20  h.  p.,  5  passengers, 
four-inch  tires,  gas  and  oil  lamp  equipment,  $1800. 


II 

Ml 


fl  The  triumph  of  two-cylinder  touring  car  achievement.  Re- 
finement and  style  in  every  line.  Absolutely  noiseless.  So  silent 
in  operation  that  it  has  been  nick-named  '*The  Ghost," 

^  Instant  control.     Automatic  self-locking  foot  throttle.     Spark  advance  on  steering 
post.     Pedal  reverse  and  pedal  brake.     Four-inch  tires — notice  that — it  typifies  the 
generous  manner  of  equipment  throughout. 
(v'f^v^  ^  The  outline  of  chassis  above  shows  the  unrivalled  compactness  and  simplicity  of 

li 
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Northern  mechanism.     All  machinery,  including  transmission  gear,  encased   in  an 
aluminum  casting,  protecting  it  from  dust,  mud  and  water;  making  it  oil-retaining  and 
reducing  wear  and  strain  to  the  minimum — an  exclusive  Northern  improvement. 
^  Double-opposed  motor,  placed  cross-wise  horizontally  in  front  of  chassis,  is  held 
in  position  by  our  Three-point  Motor  Support — each  cylinder  rests  upon  the  frame,  and 
the  rear  end  of  Gear  Case  rests  upon  a  cross  member.     Rough  roads  or  frame  dis- 
tortion cannot  alter  the  alignment  of  machinery  with  the  rear  axle. 
^  Mechanism  quickly  and  easily  accessible — all  placed  under  the  front  hood — none 
under  the  floor  of  car;  this  secures  freedom  from  vibration  and  guarantees  perfect 
distribution  of  weight  with  full  load  of  passengers. 
^  Northern  24-inch  fly  wheel  with  fan  blades  cast  integral,  which  sets  in  front  ot 
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^H^'   radiator,  acts  as  an  auxiliary  cooler,  also  sends  a  powerful  current  of  air  towards  rear     '^^S. 


i 
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^^^^^  axle — an  original  Northern  idea—  practically  eliminating  the  dust  nuisance.     Other 
'^^'^@»,^^^^^%%».  practical  features  which  make  the  Northern  the  ideal  car  for  American  ;:,'^^«,-^ 

^3^      "W^^feA     roads,  are  fully  described  in  our  Catalog  No. .     Send  for  it  '"^t^'Sl 

'I     ^%  1906   IVlodels:  N^ 

^^  ^MS;,  Model  "K"  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car  with  gas  and 

'^^^  ^\>  °''  '^""P  equipment,         .         .        •        $3000 

IkvS",         20  h.  p.  Limousine,  .         .         .         $2500 

20  h.  p.  Touring  Car  with   gas   and  and  oil 

lamp  equipment $I800 

7  h.  p.  Sturdy  Northern   Runabout  with  lamp 
J^  equipment $650 

'  Northern  Manufacturing  Co. 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile 
M^nufacturors. 


'^'^^^^•^-^m^^m^yW^^^^ 
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FLETCHER  R.  HARRIS. 

vice-pres't 
JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

TC'^ASURER 

LAURENCE  W.  DAY. 
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WE 

SOLICIT 

RENT 

COLLECTIONS 

AAAAAA 

PERSONAL 

ATTENTION, 

ORGANIZATION 

AND 

LOCATION 

THE 

BEST 
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FOR  RESULTS: 

List  with  us  Real   Estate  for 

Sale  or  for  General 

Management 


IHclNAIR  &  HARRIS  REALTY  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor,  Eighth  and  Locust  Sts.  capital,  $300,000.00  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
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Grand  Canyon  from  El  Tovar 


President  Roosevelt  says  that  tne 

Grand  Canyon 
^/^  Arizona 

IS  the  one  great  signt  every  American  snould  see 


In  a  Pullman 
All  the  Way 


1  ou  may  visit  tnis  world-wonder  en  route  to   Cali- 
j        Tomia  on  tne  Santa  Fe. 


SSSSI^^H         Take  tke  daily  Cjallf  Omia  Limited,  tlie  tram  of  luxury 


Santa  Fe 

^  w 


You  ^vill  find  highest  class  accommodations  at  El  Tovar,  the  new  $250,000 
Grand  Canyon  hotel,  under  Harvey  management 

For  copies  of  Grand  Canyon  and  California  Limited  booklets,  addrcM  Pauenger 
Department.  A    T    id  S.  F.  Ry.  Sy»tem.  Railway  Exchange.  CKicago 
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YOLR  TOLR  ABROAD 

Can  easily  be  arranged  to  include 

A  Summer  Cruise  to  Norway 

And  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Scotland,  Iceland, 
to  Orkney  and  Faroe  Isles,  the  North  Cape,  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  wonderful  Norwegian  Fjords  are  quite  as  acces- 
sible as  Hamburg,  Paris  and  London,  by  means  of  the 
twin-screw   cruising   steamers, 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise,"   "Meteor,"  "Oceana"    and   "Blucher." 

The  dates  of  departure,  the  durations  and  the  costs  are 
varied  to  suit  the  most  diversified  tastes. 
Booklets  and  full  information  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
from   the 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


15HARDYGLUMPS,oNLv$2.00 

Don't  Trait  for  seeds  to  grow  when  you  can  get  these 

hardy  clumps  that  stay  in  the  ground  winter  and 

summer,  that  ■nill  flower  for  the  next  10  years  with 

plenty  of  beautiful  flowers 

1  Clump  Mixed  Phlox,     . 

1  Clump  Hollyhocks 

1  Clump  Mixed  Sweet  Williams   .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Baby  Breath         .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Ragged  Robin      .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Crysanthemum    .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Dianthus  Pinks   .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  (ioklen  Glow        .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Poppy     ...         •• 

1  Clump  Mixed  Bleed:ing  Heart    .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Coreopsis  Harvest  Moon 

1  Clump  Mixed  Heleantbus    .       .         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Dahlias  ...         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Kardy  Asters        ,         " 

1  Clump  Mixed  Hardy  Iris     .       .         " 

This  entire  collection, worth S5.00.    <!»#%  0%t> 

for  only '    q>ZiUO 

This  fine  collection  is  the  best  offer  ever  put  on  the 
American  market ;  don't  miss  It.  Send  at  once  for 
this  grand  otfer. 

MALDEN   NURSERY,  MALDEN,   MASS. 


All  Colors,  25c 

25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 


Shrubs  and  Running  Vines 


1  Syringa  (Lilac) 

1  Japan  Snowball 

1  Double  Althea 

1  Double  Flower  Almond 


1  Hardy  Hydrangea,  4  ft. 
1  Syringa  Mock  Orange 


1  Rhododendron 
1  Azalia  Mollie 
1  Weigela 
1  Rose  of  Sharon 


1  Hhue  Purple  Fringe 
1  Forsythia  Beautiful 
1  Lilac,  white  and  purple 
1  Deutzia 
1  Bridal  Veil 


Running  Vines. 
1  Japan  Honeysuckle 
1  White  Star  Cleiuatis 
1  Dutchman  Pipe 
1  Aiiipelopsis 
1  Boston  Ivy 

20  Hardy  Plants  from  4  to  5  ft.  tall.  This  entire  collec- 
tion, only  ^.i.OO.  Send  your  order  early  and  we  will 
send  this  fine  collection,  worth  twenty-tive  dollars, 
enough  plants  to  beautify  your  home,  for  only  Su.OO. 
It  IS  a  great  bargain.  Order  quick  and  besureof  them. 

NATIONAL  PLANT  CO.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
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TVpe-WriMEii  a  Press  Cppieaiefrers 


AD  ORES  SIN 

209-211-213    NORT 


LDINfG,     ENCLOSING     &    MAILING. 


TREET 


FRANK   P.  BOWLSBY,  Mar 


ytlAa^j.  y^/c. 


,  v^ij^-aj^^iiitli  A-A7-  <i.i.,i.."A  ■  aia 


Tirtf>,#;ia^;t»al 


Mr.  Progressive  Merchant,  . 

Anywhere,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Sir:- 

If,  by  adding  a  new  salesman  to  your  force,  you  could 
feel  sure  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  your  investment,  wouldn't 
you  do  it?  We  think  you  would. 

"But" — you  say — "a  salesman  is  an  expensive  adjunct 
and  the  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  he  would  prove  an  ele- 
phant, on  my  hands,"   Sound  reasoning. 

NOW,  do  you  know  any  salesman  better  than  yourself? 

If  you  could  get  your  arguments  before  prospective 
customers  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  sure  lo 
"register",  you'd  accomplish  more  than  any  salesman, 
wouldn' L  you? 

The  trial  of  a  nev  salesman,  you  know,  would  cost  you 
several  hundred  dollars. 

YOU  CAM  TKr  THI3  OUT  FOR  A  TEN  DOLLAR  BILL. 


te  a  series  of  three  live,  straight-from- the-shoul- 

Just  wnat  you  woula  say  to  any  of  "che  people  who 
your  store  and  wish  to  be  "shown".   Make  each  letter 
length  of  this  and  make  them  cumulative- -leave  aome- 
id  m  Che  first;  say  part  of  this  in  the  second  and 
in  -Lhe  third.   Send  them  to  us,  together  with  300 
ected  for  the  purpose  and  we  will  put  them  in  type- 
rra,  addressing  each  person  separately,  both  at  the 
e  letter  and  on  the  envelopes,  furnish  printed 
ds  and  envelopes  for  the  whole  900,  all  for  the 
f  ten  dollars. 


Wri 
der  talks, 
come  into 
about  the 
thing  unsa 
finish  up 
names,  sel 
written  fo 
head  of  th 
lei-ter-hea 
mere  sum  o 

Make  a  test  of  the  three  letters  on  three  hundred 
prospective  customers,  at  intervals  of  a  week  apart  and  you 
wili  be  so  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  immediate  ret.urns, 
you  will  give  us  a  follow-up  order  for  5,000  of  a  similar 
set  of  talks,  running  probably  into  six  or  seven  letters. 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS  get  the  attention  of  every  recip- 
ient as  completely  as  any  letter  you  would  dict.ate  .and  have 
executed  by  your  stenographer  and  they  have  all  the  persua- 
sive pulling  power  of  such  a  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FAC- SIMILE  LETT 


%m 
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f  I  ASSIFI^D  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


You  Can  Talk  to  250,000  People  for  a  $1.00  Bill, 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  fifty  other  very 
high  grade  magazines,  all  of  them  the  equal  in  quality  to  our 
own,  we  are  able  to  offer,  you  a  FOUR  line  advertisement  in  this 

And  Fifty  Other  Magazines   for  One  Dollar 

If  more  than  four  lines  are  desired  they  may  be  estimated  at 
25  cents  per  line  for  the  additional  space. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  cash 
must  accompany  order  in  every  instance.  This  offer  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  advertising  world. 

Heretofore,  only  large  advertisers  who  could  invest  several 
hundred  dollars  for  one  advertisement  have  been  able  to  reach 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  through  the  general  maga- 
zines. We  have  devoted  much  work  and  time  to  securing  this 
clubbing  offer,  and  it  was  only  on  a  co-operative  basis  it  was  ever 
secured. 

YOU  reap  the  benefit.  The  fifty  magazines  reach  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  are  the  representative  magazines 
of  each  section. 

H4VE    YOU     SOMETHIING    TO    SELL? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  real  estate,  stock,  machinery,  books,  a 
business,  a  newspaper,  cameras,  printing  offices,  anything? 

Do  you  want  to  obtain  a  better  paying  position,  in  a  more 
congenial  line? 

Are  you  moving  to  another  section  of  the  country  for  health's 
sake?  Advertising  will  help  you  decide  where  to  go  and  save 
you  much  costly  experience  traveling  around. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  one  article  for  another,  advertise  and 
you'll  be  surprised  at  the  hundred  or  more  replies  you  receive. 

If  you  conduct  a  hotel,  advertise  it  in  our  Hotel  Directory 
'and  watch  your  business  grow. 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  present  business,  home  or  farm, 
advertise  it  and  obtain  a  much  better  price  than  an  un-competitivc 
market  would  allow  you. 

If  you  desire  high  grade  employees  for  any  line  of  business 
advertise  for  them  and  then  take  your  choice  of  the  hundred  who 
apply. 

If  you  conduct  a  large  general  business  and  have  been  unable 
to  advertise  it  heretofore  in  the  magazines  try  several  different 
strongly  written  advertisements  in  this  department  and  build  up  a 
mail  order  business. 

FOLR     LINES,     ONE     DOLLAR 

Send  your  advertisement  immediately  in  order  to  insure  in- 
seition  in  next  month's  magazines  all  over  the  United  States. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


RBAIi   ESTATE 


TIMBER,  COAL,  FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND  IN 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Larg-e  timber 
tracts  our  specialty.  Campbell,  1322  High  street. 
Little   Rock,    Arkansas. 

50  to  100  PER  CENT  DIVIDENDS  may  be  had 
on  money  invested  in  Indian  lands.  You  can 
invest  from  $5  up.  For  particulars  write  The 
Morgan    Investment    Co.,    Henryetta,    Ind.    Ter. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY  LANDS  can  now  be 
purchased  at  low  prices;  rich  land;  delightful 
climate;  perfect  titles;  map  and  full  particu- 
lars by  mail;  write  to-day.  F.  N.  Lang,  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla. 

CALIFORNIA.  $2.31  weekly,  saved  for  65 
months,  will  secure  you  a  fully  developed  alfalfa 
farm  in  the  best  part  of  California.  We  farm 
it  to  produce  an  income  of  from  $300  to  $980 
yearly  on  each  10  acres  while  you  are  paying. 
Send  for  our  plan.  Income  Realty  Company. 
Chamber    Commerce.    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA.  379  acres,  independent 
irrigation  with  424  acres  Pasture,  perpetual 
water  supply  and  rights,  school  on  premises  In 
Butte  County,  Cal.  $75,000;  easy  terms;  instant 
income  8  per  cent,  for  20  families;  deferred 
payments.  Hugh  Craig,  210  Sansome  St.,  San 
Francisco,    Cal. 

WE  BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TO- 
GETHER; if  you  wish  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange, 
write  us;  farms  and  business  opportunities 
throug'hout  country;  best  method  devised  for 
selling  and  exchanging;  well  worth  while  to 
send  for  list.  Hiles  &  Myers,  7  Matthews  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS,  all  sizes;  best  soil,  good 
markets,  graded  schools,  good  neighbors;  very 
healthy  and  finest  climate  in  the  United  States. 
For  particulars  send  10  cents  for  3  months'  sub- 
scription to  Virginia  Parmer,  Box  402,  Emporia, 
Va. 


RANCH  OF  40,000  ACRES  in  beautiful  Mon- 
tana valley.  Wonderfullr  well  watered — most 
nutritious  grass  in  the  world.  2,500  head  fine 
cattle,  9,000  head  longwool  sheep.  Pine  build- 
ings, hundreds  of  miles  fences.  $210,000;  part 
cash,  rest  on  time.  If  you  want  broad  domain, 
delightful  climate,  where  you  can  make  15  per 
cent  on  investment  and  value  of  land  will  double 
in  ten  years.  Write  Reynolds  &  McDowell, 
Butte,   Mont. 


MISSOURI  FARM  LANDS  ON  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS.  80  acres,  near  r.a,ilway.  for  $250, 
payable  $5  cash  and  $5  monthly;  no  interest; 
good  title;  healthy;  40  acres,  $125;  plots  and 
particulars  furnished.  J.  W.  Kerr,  902  Chest- 
nut  St..   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

SMALL  BLACK-LAND  FARM,  mile  of  town, 
to  trade  for  Dallas  property  or  near-by  town 
Box    254.    Waxahachie,    Tex. 


HOTEL   DIRECTORY. 


ARKANSAS    HOT     SPRINGS— Eastman    Hotel. 

Open  from  January  to  May.  Situated  im- 
mediately opposite  U.  S.  Reservation.  Strictly 
first-class  in  a,ll  appointments.  Bath-house  con- 
nected with  hotel  building.  Lyman  T.  Hay 
Manager. 

CALIFORNIA,    LOS    ANGELES — The    Angele.s, 

One  of  the  most  elegantly  and  luxuri- 
ously equipped  hotels  in  the  United  States. 
American  and  European  plans.  At  Fourth  and 
Spring     Streets.     New     management.  Loomis 

Bros.,    Proprietors. 


D.     C,     WASHINGTON— The     Arlinston.  A 

hotel  of  quiet  elegance  and  superb  cuisine  of 
world-wide  reputation.  Opposite  the  President's 
house.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  parks.  Euro- 
pean and  American  plans.        T.    E.   Roessle. 


HOTEIi    DIRECTORT. 


GEORGIA,    ATLANTA — The   Piedmont.   One   of 

America's  most  magnificent  and  best-conducted 
hotels.  306  bedrooms,  153  private  baths.  On 
Peachtree  Street,  the  fashionable  residential 
thoroughfare.         Will    V.    Zimmer,    Manager. 

ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO — The  Stratford.  Conven- 
ient, elegant,  quiet,  convenient  to  all  theaters, 
shopping  district,  business  centre;  the  best  of 
everything^  at  moderate  prices.  Located  corner 
of  city's  two  finest  boulevards,  overlooks  Lake 
Michigan. 

IOWA,      DES      MOINES — The         Chamberlain. 

Strictly  up  to  date  in  everything;  all  modern 
improvements.  Telephones.  Solid  porcelain 
lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  every 
room.  The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in  Iowa.  W.  L. 
Brown,  Proprietor. 

KANSAS,  TOPEKA — The  Throop.  Largest 
and  finest  hotel  in  the  State.  Located  at  the 
hub  of  the  business  district.  Every  part  of  the 
city  accessible  by  electric  cars  from  the  door. 
American  plan,  $2  to  $4.  Hamilton  Hotel  Co., 
Proprietors. 

MISSOURI,  ST.  LOUIS — Southern  Hotel.  Most 
thoroughly  appointed  fire-proof  hotel  in  the 
world.  Elegant  new  Turkish  and  private  baths; 
every  modern  improvement.  Highest  class  pat- 
ronage; centrally  located.  Henry  C.  Lewis, 
Manager. 


SCHOOLS    AND    ACADEMIES. 

LEARN  WIRELESS.  RAILWAY  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL TELEGRAPHY  quickly,  thoroughly. 
We  place  graduates  with  Am.  DePorest  Wire- 
less, Railroad,  Commercial  Cos.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. Boston  School  of  Telegraphy,  18  Boyls- 
ton    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 

STUDY  SHORTHAND  AT  HOME— Postmaster 
General  Cortelyou  began  his  career  as  a  sten- 
ographer. S«nd  40c  for  "Photographic  Teach- 
er" and  "Key"  postpaid.  Trial  lesson  and 
Pitman's  Journal  free.  Isaac  Putnam  &  Sons, 
31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

SHORTHAND  IS  EASY  TO  LEARN  as  ar- 
ranged by  us.  Entire  course  only  two  dollars. 
We  mail  one  lesson  at  a  time.  Write  for  free 
specimen  and  particulars  to  Practical  Shorthand 
Co.,   Walla  Walla,   Wash. 

NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY. — Aca- 
demic Department  for  preparation  for  coUeg'e 
or  business,  preparatory  department  for  quite 
younsr  bovs.  $400  per  year.  Col.  C.  J.  Wright, 
A.  M.,  Walter  Hewetson,  A.  R.,  Princioals, 
Freehold,  N.   J. 

HARCOURT  PLACE  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRL? 
— Colonized  from  Wellesley  College  19  year  ago. 
A  distinguished  record  for  best  training  of  every 
sort  required  by  girls.  Choicest  musical  ad- 
vantages. Send  for  catalogue  H.  N.  Hills, 
Gambier,  Ohio. 

MASSACHU  SETTS  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS — Courses  in  Electrical,  Mechanical. 
Steam  Engineering,  Electric  Lighting,  Electric 
Railways.  Telephony,  Mechanical  Drawing.  Civil 
Service  taught  through  the  mail.  Write  for 
free  information.  Ma.'^sachusetts  Corres.  Schools, 
194   Boylston   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  WELL — At  last  a  sensible 
method  has  been  invented.  U.  .S  Patent 
723338.  (1)  Vertical:  (2)  Intermedial:  <S) 
Slant.  Sample  set  25c.  Teachers  set  50c. 
Write  for  circular  "L,"  Walter  Thomson,  Tyler 
Block.   Fargo,   N.    D. 

BENTON  HOLLADAY  &  CO.  Man  cleared 
$1,182.  lady  $720.  last  six  months  selling  Cellu- 
loid Waterproof  Shoe  Dressing.  Why  not  you? 
Demonstrated  samples  free.  Benton  HoUaday  & 
Co,   260   Clark  St.,   Chicago,  111. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


n  ASSIFIBD  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


BUSINESS    CHANCES. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  WILL 
be  able  to  make  good  vacation  money  selling 
Sturm's  Statehood  Magazine.  It  is  devoted  to 
Greater  Oklahoma,  and  is  the  best  publication 
In  the  Southwest.  In  nine  months  the  circu- 
lation has  grown  10,000.  One  girl  made  $40 
above  expenses  the  first  week.  Write  us  for 
terms.        Address    Tulsa,    Indian    Territory. 

IP  YOU  WANT  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
PAY  several  thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a 
mail  order  business;  by  our  easy  method  any 
one  anywhere  can  be  successful.  Cost  nothing 
to  investigate.  Milburn-Hicks,  358  Dearborn 
St.,    Chicago,    111. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  A  HOTEL? 
Write  us  your  wants.  We  have  hotels  of  all 
kinds  and  at  all  prices  for  sale,  lease  and  ex- 
change in  any  part  of  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  W. 
H.  Aubrey  &  Co.,  415  Union  Trust  Building, 
Detroit.   Mich. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLISHING  is  splendid  busi- 
ness. Selling  publishing  business  exclusively. 
I  know  where  the  good  openings  are.  Special 
and  general  nublications,  towns  or  cities,  $1,000 
to  $1,000,000.  Booklet.  Emerson  P.  Harris, 
253    Broadway,    New    York. 

LAUNDRY,  money  maker,  equipped  for  econo- 
my, quality  and  volume  of  w^ork.  large  cash 
trade,  conditions  all  rieht.  A  rare  bargain.  Ill 
health  cause  of  sale.  InvestTgate  quick.  Jones. 
118  S.   Union,   Shawnee,   Okla. 

FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  restaurant  and  groc- 
ery in  good  town,  doing  good  business.  Ad- 
dress  I;Ock    Box   144,    Hazen,    Ark. 

AGENTS  ON  SALARY  OR  COMMISSION — The 
greatest  agents'  seller  ever  produced;  every 
user  of  pen  and  ink  buys  it  on  sight;  200  to  500 
per  cent  profit;  one  agent's  sales  amounted  to 
$620  in  six  days;  another  $32  in  two  hours. 
Monroe  Mfg.    Co.,   X  139,   La  Crosse.    Wis. 

ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  can  make  big  money 
selling  our  soap  in  city  or  country;  you  give  a 
large,  handsome  mirror  free  with  every  six-cake 
box;  no  experience  or  talking  necessary;  just 
show  the  soap  and  mirror  and  take  the  money; 
that's  all;  133  1-3  per  cent  nroflt;  biggest  money 
maker  you  ever  heard  of.  Address  Parker 
Chemical    Co.,    Chicago. 


BUSINESS    CHANCES. 


MACHINE  SHOP  FOR  SALE,  with  or  without 
lot  and  buildings;  good  chance  for  machinist; 
plenty  of  work;  also  second-hand  traction  and 
stationary  engines  and  boilers,  sawmills.  Allen 
Hargrave,    Anna,    111. 


ARE  YOU  AN  AGENT?  Write  us  immediately, 
for  vou  want  the  newest  and  best;  you  can't 
afford  to  delay.  Do  you  want  to  make  pin 
money?  Are  you  out  of  business?  We  teach 
good,  deserving  women  how  to  make  money; 
new  Iowa  agent  made  $21  in  two  days;  write 
for  proof.  Ladies'  Supply  Co.,  Forest  ave.,  9. 
Chicago.  ^^ 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  AGENTS,  we  wish  to 
onen  up  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  to  com- 
municate with  an  agent  canable  of  handling 
agents,  on  the  condition  that  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  loan  fund  credits  on  payments 
received  from  the  members  shall  remain  in  a 
bank  of  the  State,  to  be  loaned  or  invested  in 
the  State  under  the  plan  of  this  corporation. 
Applicants  must  show  their  ability  to  handle 
the  agency,  and  without  advances,  or  no  an- 
swer will  be  made.  Hartford  Savings  and 
Loan    Bank,    Dallas,    Tex. ^^ 

WANTED. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  WILL 
be  able  to  make  good  vacation  money  selling 
Sturm's  Statehood  Magazine.  It  is  devoted  to 
Greater  Oklahoma,  and  is  the  best  publication 
in  the  Southwest.  In  nine  months  the  circu- 
lation has  grown  10.000.  One  girl  made  $40 
above  expenses  the  first  week.  Write  us  for 
terms.        Address    Tulsa,    Indian    Territory, 


START  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS— We  fur- 
nish everything  necessary;  only  few  dollars  re- 
quired; new  plan,  success  certain;  costs  noth- 
ing to  investigate.  Milburn-Hlcks,  358  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago. 

AGENTS — Here  is  corker;  only  pancake  grid- 
dle In  world  that  bakes  square  cakes,  turns 
them  bakes  6  each  time;  100  per  cent  profit. 
Canton  Griddle  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

BAKERY — Only  one  in  city  of  10,000;  good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address  C.  F.  Myers, 
Florence,  Ala. 

LADY  AGENTS — A  chance  to  make  money, 
and  plentv  of  it,  is  what  Mme.  Yale — the  cele- 
brated Beauty  Specialist — is  offering  women  of 
good  address;  opportunity  for  traveling  or  home 
work,  as  preferred:  many  are  making  $50  and 
upward  weekly.  For  particulars  address  Mme. 
Yale,  Flat-iron  Building.  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
third   street.   New   York   City. 

START  profitable  mail-order  business;  sell 
goods  by  mail;  cash  comes  with  order;  conduct- 
ed by  anyone,  anywhere;  our  plan  for  starting 
beerinners  is  very  succesful;  complete  plan  for 
-tamp.        Central    Supply    Co.,    Kansas   City.    Mo. 


^'E  DESIRE  TO  CORRESPOND  with  ambi- 
tious parties  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  this  and  foreign  countries,  relative  to  plac- 
ing the  Agencv  for  our  Celebrated  Nancy 
Hanks"  Suspender.'?,  Great  possibilities.  E. 
Hanks   Susp.    Co.,   Augusta.   Me. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — I  want  several  more 
first-class  all-round  salesmen  to  cover  unoccu- 
nled  territory;  permanent  position  and  good  in- 
come to  right  man.  Address  Sales  Manager, 
Lock  Box  1198,  St.   Louis,  Mo, 

""$36  AND  UP  WEEKLY  EARNED  by  our  best 
agents  who  secure  permanent  positions  selling 
our  high  ^^rade  trees  and  plants.  Outfit  free; 
pay  weekly.  Write  to-day.  Western  New 
York  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 

WANTED  UP-TO-DATE  CAPABLE  AGENTS 
to  handle  new  high  grade  up-to-date  article 
easily  carried  In  pocket,  lightning  seller  in  all 
offices,  stores,  shops,  or  homes,  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,    Dept.    E,    Dayton.    Ohio^ ^^^^ 

THE  HEARWELL  TELEPHONE  ATTACH- 
MENT makes  you  hear  better  and  shuts  off 
outside  noises.  An  agency  is  open  for  you 
whether  vou  have  a  store  or  are  employed.  Big 
opportunfty.  Hearwell  Co.,  1309  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. __^ 

MONEY  IN  SOAP — Start  Money-Making  Soap 
Business  for  Yourself  with  Ten  Dollars  Capital. 
Best  proposition  in  Country  for  Soap  Crew 
Managers  Branch  Office  Managers.  Agents.  Can- 
vassers. Full  Information  Free.  Parker  Chem- 
ical   Co..    Dept.    No.    2.    Chicago.    111. 

LAWYERS    AND    ATTORNEYS. 


ANY  LEGAL  QUESTION  answered,  $1  00.  Any 
Legal  Paper  drawn,  $2.00.  By  mail  only.  Re- 
mit with  full  information.  People's  Law  Co.. 
Laclede   Building,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

PROMPT  AND  VIGOROUS  ATTENTION  GIV- 
EN TO  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS.  Refers 
bv  permission  to  the  First  National  Bank,  San 
Jose,  Cal,  A.  G.  Wilkins,  24  N.  2d  St.,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

PENSIONS  ON  AGE  OR  SERVICE  for  Civil 
War  soldiers.  If  you  want  a  pension  or  in- 
crease write  me.  No  fee  unless  successful. 
Joshua  R.  H.  Potts,  lawyer,  80  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  111.;  306  Ninth  St,,  N.  W.,  Washln*'- 
ton,    D.    C.  


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN     WRITINC.    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


POULTRY   AND   PET   STOCK. 


WANT  TO  DISPOSE  of  all  our  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  some  choice  breeders  at  a  bar- 
rain  if  taken  at  once.  The  Norton  Poultry 
Farm,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A  FEW  YOUNG  BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS 
from  best  strains  $1  each,  cocks  $1.50.  Cor- 
nish Indian  Game  and  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs, 
15  esgs  J1.50.  Athens  Poultry  Yards,  Athens, 
Tex. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  prize- winning  strain;  per  setting.  15 
esrss  $2;  2  settings  $3.50.  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  pay  express.  C.  P.  Kennedy, 
Crandall,   Tex. 

WHITE  ROCK  AND  WHITE  LEGHORN 
EGGS  for  hatching.  $1.50  per  15;  four  fine  pene 
scoring  to  94.  If  you  cannot  come  and  see 
them  send  for  photos  of  stock  for  inspection. 
C.    P.    Van  Winkle,   504   Fitzhugh,   Dallas. 

S.  C.  WHITE,  BROWN  AND  BUFF  LEG- 
HORNS, S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
Golden  Sebright  and  White  Cochin  Bantams. 
Eggs  $1.25  for  15.  Oakland  Leghorn  Farm, 
Gust   Berger,    proprietor,    Weimar,    Tex. 

EGGS  FOR  SALE — Price  per  15:  Golden  Wy- 
andottes,  won  16  first  prizes,  first,  third  pen, 
$3;  second  pen,  $2;  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Rocks,  first  pen  $2;  second  pen  $1.25,  $2  per  30. 
Stock  for  sale.        G.    A.    Mayes,   Piano,  Tex. 

WANTED — Domestic  rabbits,  8  months  old  or 
older.  Will  pay  50c  each  delivered  in  Austin. 
No  wild  rabbits  of  any  description  accepted.  If 
terms  are  satisfactory  ship  at  once  and  send 
bill    to   Pasteur   Institute,    Austin,    Tex. 

WANTED — 1,000  chickens  of  the  following 
breeds:  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  White  and  S. 
L.  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Brahmas,  Indian 
Games,  Langshans;  must  be  good  stock.  State 
what  you  have  and  name  best  price.  Norman 
G.    Wain,   care  The  Murray  Co.,  Dallas,   Tex. 

DIRECT  FROM  NEW  YORK;  E.  B.  Thomp- 
son's "Ringlet"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  1 
am  the  only  dealer  in  Texas  having  the  gen- 
uine Thompson  Ringlets,  from  his  exhibition 
cockerel  and  pullet  mating  pens.  Eggs,  $3  per 
setting  of  15  straight.  Express  paid  to  Texas 
points.  J.  Rowe  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  779,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

FINE  BLACK  LANGSHANS  COCKERELS 
from  World's  Fair  prize  -jvlnners,  $3  each;  eggs 
for  hatching  now  ready  for  delivery;  stock  and 
eggs  guaranteed  or  money  refunded;  no  better 
breed  of  chickens  on  earth;  lay  all  winter  and 
look  like  turkeys  when  dressed.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.        J.   E.   R.   Chilton,  Dallas,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE — Eggs  for  hatching.  Black  Minor- 
cas, Barred  Rocks.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
15  eggs  $1;  30  $1.75.  Houdans,  Pit  Games,  An- 
dalusians.  Buff  Cochins,  Light  Brahmas,  Silver 
Hamburgs,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  12  eggs  $1, 
15  $1.20,  30  $2.25.  Send  for  catalogue.  Mis- 
sion Poultry  Ranch.   San  Antonio,  Tex. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES.  the  beauty 
breed,  greatest  winter  layers.  First  hen  921/4, 
first  pullet  931/4,  second  pullet  921^,  second  cock- 
erel 9214.  St.  Louis  poultry  show,  January,  1906, 
Judged  and  scored  by  Sharp  Butterfleld.  Eggs 
$3  setting;  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  George 
W.    Henerson,  4368  Cook  ave.,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 

NORTON'S  INVINCIBLE  STRAIN  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  are  the  champions  of  the  South, 
having  won  more  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined;  three  silver  cups.  17  specials,  78  reg- 
ular prizes  is  their  record  for  this  season; 
agents  for  Prairie  State  incubators  and  brood- 
er. Send  for  free  catalogue.  The  Norton 
Poultry   Farm.    Dallas,   Tex. 


BUSCBLLANEOUS. 


JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  PAPER,  we  will 
send  it  to  you  one  year  for  10  cents.  Church 
and  Home,   Ferguson,   Mo. 

HYPNOTISM — New  264  page  illustrated  book 
containing  facts  never  before  published.  Seven 
methods.  Postpaid,  $1.00.  W.  B.  Moore,  Ga- 
lena,   Kans. 

OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAN  TERRITORY 
butchers  and  hotel  men  should  write  us  for 
prices.  Fort  Smith  Refrigerator  Works,  Fort 
Smith,   Arkansas.     Department  H. 

EVER-READY  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE  for 
names  and  address  of  10  friends  who  wear 
glasses.  This  pen  writes  indelibly,  and  la  ab- 
solutely new.  It  has  real  merit.  For  avery 
ten  names,  if  you  are  sure  they  wear  glasses, 
we  will  send  you  a  pen  free.  Verpoll  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 

MUSIC — For  ten  cents  we  will  send  our 
latest  seven-page  waltz  that  retails  for  60  cents, 
a  book  of  50  songs,  a  fascinating  novel  and  our 
music  and  book  catalogues.  Walden  Publish- 
ing Co.,   Box  301,   Uncasville,    Conn. 

HOW  to  make  Paint  Fire-Proof  for  one  cent 
a  pound  "-orth  $100,  also  500  other  valuable  se- 
crets for  fifty  cents  three  books  for  $1.00.  Set- 
zler  &  Co..  Walla  Wa^a,   Wash. 

IF  WE  TOLD  YOU  we  could  save  you  one- 
half  on  smoking  tobacco  and  furnish  a  better 
tobacco  than  you  have  ever  smoked  before, 
wouldn't  you  be  Interested?  Certainly.  Then 
write  for  booklet.  Wilda  Tobacco  Co.,  Chath- 
am,   Virginia. 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER 
WRITING  by  mall  from  the  man  who  built  up 
half-<a-million-dollar  business  through  letters. 
His  method  proved  sound.  Page-Davis  School 
of  Business  Letter  Writing.  90  Wabash  Are., 
Chicago. 

140  WAYS  FOR  A  WOMAN  TO  MAKE  MON- 
EY. Thousands  of  women  feel  the  need  of 
earning  money,  but  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  Our  practical,  up-to-date  book — 145  chap- 
ters— tells  it  all.  The  complete  book  sent  now 
for  a  dime  or  five  two-cent  stamps.  Natio^^al 
Specialty    House.    Masonic    Temple,    Chicago. 

FAVORS  AND  DECORATIONS  for  all  occa- 
sions. Cotillons,  fairs,  children's  parties,  din- 
ners, social  affairs,  etc.  Write  us  your  needs. 
Catalogue  free.  We  furnish  plays  and  enter- 
tainments of  all  publishers.  Hints  Publish- 
ing Co.,  53  Bible  House,  New  York. 

GOING  TO  BUILD?  Send  postal  to-day  for 
beautiful,  three-colored  cuts  of  moderate-priced, 
up-to-date  houses,  free.  Don't  miss  this  op- 
portunity. F.  W.  Kinney  &  Co..  architects, 
902   N.    W.    Bldg.,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

STOCK  CERTIFICATES,  100  lithographed  and 
bound  in  book  form,  complete,  with  seal  press, 
$4.00;  $7.00  price  everywhere  and  not  as  good. 
Samples  with  circulars  of  helpful  books  for  cor- 
porations, free.  Southern  Stamp  and  Station- 
ery  Co..    Richmond,   Virginia. 

PATENTS — 64-page  book  free:  this  book  Is 
the  result  of  our  20  years'  experience  and  tells 
all  Tbout  patents;  illustrates  100  mechanical 
movements  and  contains  a  full  history  of  all 
the  great  money-making  inventions  of  the  cen- 
tury: book  free  to  everyone.  O'Meara  &  Brock, 
patent  attorneys,  918  P  street.  Washington.  D. 
C. ;   290  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

DO  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL? — Promoter,  old  and 
experienced,  having  just  closed  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful proposition,  is  now  prepared  to  take  up 
another  in  which  the  promoter's  share  is  worthy 
of  industrious  "effort;  large  clientele  through- 
out Central  States;  references.  Address  H. 
A.    Wait,   421   Schofield  Bldg..   Cleveland,  O. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


PEFilOD  I O  AL  S 


I  Will  Furnish  the  Capital 

To  start  you  in  business 


I  want  one  thousand  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to 
go  into  partnership  with  me.  I  furnish  all  the  capital 
— all  you  have  to  put  in  is  your  spare  time.  Could 
you  ask  for  a  fairer  proposition?  I  will  pay  you 
well  for  your  time,  and  in  addition  will  give  you  the  op- 
portunity to  own  stock  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
publications  in  the  world,  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT'S 
COST  TO  YOU. 

We  believe  in  co-operation  and  that  everyone  should 
reap  a  fair  proportion  of  the  crop  they  sow.  We 
are  rapidly  enrolling  co-operators  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Don't  delay,  it  may  be  YOUR  chance 
to  secure  an  income  for  life. 

Remember,  we  don't  ask  for  one  cent  of 
your  money — only  a  portion  of  your  time. 

We  gladly  refer  you  to  any  bank  in  St.  Louis  as  to 
our  responsibility.  For  full  particulars,  get  a  copy 
of  Myerson's  American  Family  Magazine,  see  First 
Page  December  or  January  issue,  for  sale  at  all  news 
stands,  or  send  10  cents  for  sample  copy  to 

Myerson's  American  Family  Magazine, 


Department  L,, 


St.  Lrouis,  Mo. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING     TO     ADVERTISERS. 


The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  $65  per  year  according  to  size. 


Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 

Wa^rren    Realty   Company 

Incorporated 

I  and  3  Knickerbocker  Block 
GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

FREE 

TO   ALI     WHO   WRITF    AT    niMPir    A 

/*^^ 

COPY  OF  THE  MAY  ISSUE  OF 

Mf^jw   wt-\'.      'j[ 

OUTDOORS 

Ib'      P'' 

CONTAINING     AN     INTERESTING 

W^'-L 

ARTICLE  ON  THE 

■b'^Mj^-^-^HHi 

ADIRONDACKS 

S.     H.    VANDERWEHKER, 

PRESIDENT 

ADDRESS 

High-Class  Village,  Farm  and  Lake- 
side   Property,    Mortgages, 
Loans  and  Investments 

OUTDOORS 

35  WEST  2Ist  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Developers      of      Town      Additions 

1 

SO   E A S V 

Is  the  name  of  this  beautiful  style  of  eye 
glasses.  The  lenses  never  get  loose, 
they  are  firm  in  place  without  pinching 
and  are  sold  in  Glens  Falls  by 


L.  P.  JUVET, 


LIBRARY 

BUILDING 


THE    \VESTPORT    INN 

WESXPORT     OrS     UA^KE     CHA.VIPUAIIN 


Overlooking  the  Lake  and 

Steamboat  Landing 


Opens  June  15 

Closes  October  1 


BOATING,  FISHING,  BATHING,  GOLF,   TENNIS 

Capacity  of  House  150.  Rates  $4  per  day,  $17.50-$35  per  week. 

H.  P.  SMITH,  Manager,  Westport,  IN.  Y. 
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The  Ten  Eyck 

ALBANY,  NY. 

FIRE  PROOF  EUROPEAN  PEAN 

Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York  State 

Near  State  Capital  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

A  delig^htful  home  for  those  wishingr  to 
spend  some  time  in  this  interesting  and 
historic  city. 

H.  J.  ROCKWELL  Cs  SON 


ACT 
HEA 


'^^^/^Vr'^Hr'  ADIRONDACKS 

Hurricane 
Lodge 

(  Formerly  the  WILLEY  HOUSE) 


A  QUIET,  homelike,  well-appointed  hotise 
with  excellent  table,  mountain  spring:  water 
and  best  of  sanitary  arrangements.  Altitude 
1760  feet  above  sea  level  (U.  S.  Geoglogfical 
Survey.  >  900  feet  above  and  overlooking  the 
Keene  Valley.  The  mountain  scenery  is  mag- 
nificent. Entire  freedom  from  mosquitoes  ;  dry 
air,  free  from  humidity.  The  Glenmore  Summer 
School  of  the  Culture  Sciences  within  half  a 
mile.  The  I<odge  is  open  June  1st  to  October 
15th.  Post  office,  telegraph  and  telephone  in  the 
house.  "We  offer  special  low  rates  for  June,  and 
to  families  coming  for  the  summer.  Write  for 
booklet. 

G.  H.  STEVEMS,  Manager 

HURRICANE,  ESSEX  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Open  Air  Treatment 


of    PULMONARY    TUBERCULOSIS 
(CONSUMPTION) 


Valuable, helpful  articles  by  the  country's  leading  busy  specialists, 
in  e\('ry  number  of 

JOURINAU  OP  THE  OUTDOOR  LIRE 

Otlicial   organ    of   the    National    Association    for   tlie  Study   and 
Prevention      of      Tuberculosis. 


SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 

Address 

Journal  t  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  ^1 


PER  YEAR  $1.00 


SA.R/XINAC      LAKE,     IN.     V. 

ME  ADIROINDACK  iV10L;iNTA,irNS 


The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 

Makes  a  T    T  *     1       ^~^  1        F"^    * 

Specialty  of  HigH-Lirade  rrinting 

and    Die    Stamping 

The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses,  if  you  are  particular  about  your  printing—whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other  kinds— consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 

No.  9, Elm  St. 


of-GLENS  FALLS-NY 

LVLRYTHING-rOR-AMATLURS 

•DtVELOPING'PRINTmG- 
'INSTRUCTION'FR[[' 

•S-R'ST0DDARD"-CHARLLS'OBLLNIS' 


BROWN      BROTHERS 

Electrical  Contractors 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  Gas  Eng-ine  Electrical  Equipments. 
Try  their  "Ever  Heady"  Batteries. 

Bowman  Blk.,    Monument  Sq.,    Glens  Falls 

H.  R.  Telephone,  234-J 


PEOPLES    LINE    STEAMERS 

EJ  ^  T  \A/ E  E  IM      IMENA/     VOF9K     XV  IM  13     >tM_^^MMV 

T'/ie  Elegant  and  Popular  Steamers 

C.    W.    MORSE  and 

ADIRONDACK 


CLEAVE  ALBANY  AT  8  P.  M. 
daily  and  Sundays  from  Steamboat 
Scjuare  below  Hamilton  street. 


CLEAVE  NEW  YORK  AT  6  P.  M. 
daily  and  Sundays  from  Pier  ;5'2  N.  R. , 
Canal  St.,  TiUthSt.  N.  R.  at 6. 30  p.  m. 


Tickets  sold  and  Ba^gape  checked  through  from  all  points  on  all  railroads  running  through  Albany  and  Troy. 

Through  tickets  of  New  York  Central  issue  are  good  for  passage  on  this  line 

Through  tickets  and  close  connection  in  New  York  to  all  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  Sliore  resorts. 

STATEROOMS    SECURED    BY    MAIL    OR    TELEGRAPH    TO    CITY    TICKET   OFFICE 

58  North  Peart  Street,  Atbany,  N.  Y.  Hudson  River  Tetepfione  2788  Main. 

NORTHBOUND  :— state  rooms  secured  bv  telenhone  to  Pier  32.  N.  K.:  ti-leplione  .wno  Soring:  oratanv 
office  of  New  York  Transfer  Co..  Thos.  Cdok  *  Son.  Raymond  iK:  Whitcoinb  Co..  or  Ktdawnre  \-  Hudson  Co..  7 
Cortlandt  St. 


J.  H.  ALLAIRE.  Geyi.  Pass.  Agt  , 
Neiv  York  City 


FLETCHER  DUBOIS,  Northern  Pass.  Aqt. 
Atbnvy.  N.  Y. 


LOW  EXCURSION  RATES -EXCELLENT  SERVICE  OFFERED. 

TO  OR  FROM 

Saratoga,    The    Adirondacks,    Lakes    George    and    Champlain 

steamers  "City  of  Troy"  or  "Saratogra"  leave  Pier  46,  N.  R.,  West  10th  Street,  New  York. 

daily  (except  Saturday*  6  P.  M..  connecting:  with  express  trains  at  Troy  for  above  resorts. 

Sunday  steamers  touch  at  Albany. 

I,eave  Troy  daily   i  except   Saturday  i   7:30   P.M.   or  on   arrival  of  evening:  trains  from  the 

north.     Touching  at  Albany  Sundays  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  Principal  Ticket  Offices  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

In  the  north,  at  Stations  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.,  and  on  I/ake  Steamers. 

DINING  ROOMS  ON  MAIN   DECK -MUSIC  ON  EACH  STEAMER. 

For  Staterooms,  or  Illustrated  Booklet  Address. 
R.  I<.  HORNBY.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent.  New  York,  N.  Y.  G.  W.  GIBSON,  Sec.  &.  P.  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the 
great  resorts.  They  have  through  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  via  the 


NLWYORK 

Central] 

'       LINES      ' 


A  night's  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these 
places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time 
for  breakfast  next  morning. 


For  a  copy  of  "The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to 
Reach  Them."  wliich  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines'  -'Four-Track  Series."  containing  a  fine  map  of  thr 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory,  with  useful 
information  in  regard  to  hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc., 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  t<>  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 
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Delaware*'' Hudson  R;R. 


FOR    TEN    CENTS 

We  will  send  you  safely  iiacked 
in  tube  a  beautiful  poster  in  many 
colors  (2()x:W  inches  in  size)  of  our 

"CANOEING    GIRL" 

Two  cents   postage  will 
bring    you     a     copy    of 

"  THE      ADIRONDACKS  " 

A  superb  illustrated  folder 

Four  cents  postage  will 
l)ring     vou     a    cojiv    of 

"A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

(;>()()  pages)  regarding  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  R.  R.  rates,  etc. 
Address  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

VOU  WILL  WANT  THEM  ALL  BEFORE 
STARTING       ON     YOUR       VACATION 


THE     CHARM     OF 

Lake  George 

that  wonderful  sheet  of  water 
nestling  among  the  ever- 
lasting    hills     is     perennial. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  A  uio- 
biography : 

"Lake  George  is  the  most  pictures<pie 
thing  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Three 
of  our  English  lakes  ])laced  end  to  end 
would  be  something  like  it  in  extent  and 
scenery." 


An   attractive  feature  of  the  ser- 
vice to 

The  Adirondacks 

is  the  privilege  afforded  to  all  pas- 
sengers holdingtickets  via  D.&H. 
R.R.  of  using,  irit/,<,nt  extra  ch(ir<je, 
the  steamers  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  R. 
R,,  leading  carrier  of  Summer 
Tourists,  reaches  among  other 
idyllic  spots  in  the  cool  region  of 

Northern    New    York 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
LAKE  GEORGE 
THE  ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE  CHASM 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


ABEL  1.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,  P.  T.  M. 
A.   A.   HEARD,  G.   P.  A. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  R.R. 


New  York  City  OfKces: 


Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 
Uptown,  I0.54  Broadway 


Haley*  s 
Business  Institute 


and 


School  ol  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Glens  Fans,  JV.  K., 

Is  strictly  private  and  High  Grade  Business 
Training  School. 

The    demand  for  qualified  young  men  and 
women  from  Haley's  Business  Institute 

exceeds  the  supply. 

EstabUshed  16   Years. 

Exclusive  Patronage  References  Required 

J.  W.  HALEY,  Principal. 


The  Little  Shoe  Store  Around  the  Corner 


Oxfords 


Barefoot 
Sanddwls 

for  Misses  and 
Children    from 

50c  to  $1.00 


White  Canvas  Oxfords  for  Men  and  Women. 
Stock  Always  Fresh. 

EDWARD     F.     IRISH, 

9  Exchange  Street.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Established    1869 


B.  B.  Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,  New  York 


The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets, 
Suits,  Millinery,  Crockery,  and  all 
kindred  merchandise  for  house 
furnishing    and    personal    adornment. 
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Fashionable  Hats 

For  Men  and  Boys 


The  "Star  Hat  Man,"  Copyrighted  1903 


A    HATidv    Vest   Pocket   Match    Book    FREE 

To  assist  us  in  making  your  acquaintance  we  have  prepared  a  "Star"  Hat  Match 
Book.To°handy  Tn  Ihe'vest  pocket,  which  vve  will  send  you  fr.c  upon  request 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  line  give  us  his  name  and  we  wll  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  ^^^^_^^.^_^__^-.^— ^— ^^— ^— 


^i:irSE    MENTION    6u^l^[I^J^i^^^^ni^^    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


AMERICA'S  OLDEST  HAT  HOUSE 

MOVES  TO  ITS  NEW  AND  MODERN  HOME 


IN  each  of  our  larger  cities  there  are 
many  wholesalers  who  boast  a  long- 
number  of  years'  establ.'shment  in 
one  location.  Many  of  these  business 
men  could  not  be  paid  to  change  the  signs 
in  front  of  their  houses,  which  were  in- 
stalled at  the  beginning  of  their  success 
in  business,  so  great  is  their  sentiment 
toward  the  old  atmosphere.  The  houses 
remain  unpainted  and  many  of  them  look 
much  the  same  as  they  appeared  20  years 
ago,  even  though  on  all  sides  new  con- 
cerns have  erected  handsome,  brif  lit  and 
clean  eight  and  ten  story  homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  The 
Gauss-Langenberg  Hat  Company,  St. 
Louis,  is  probably  the  oldest  hat  house  in 
America,  its  owners — several  of  whom 
were  with  the  house  from  the  beginning 
— do  not  share  this  sentimental  view  of 
conducting  their  business. 

In  their  former  large  and  substantial 
home  on  Ninth  and  Washington  avenue, 
they  had  all  the  business  they  could  com- 
fortably handle.  Eut  the  veterans  behind 
the  department  managers  were  not  content 
to  stop  with  even  that  success,  so  planned 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  much  larger 
home,  where  every  modern  system  and 
appliance  could  be  installed ;  where  the 
business  could  be  even  greater  specialized 
into  many  new  departments,  with  capable 
men  as  department  managers  ;  who  would 
be  able  to  more  closely  look  after  the  in- 
dividual wants  of  each  customer. 

The  beautiful  new  nine  story  and  base- 
ment building  on  Twelfth  and  St.  Charles 
streets^  the  new  home  of  the  Gauss-Lan- 
genberg  Hat  Co.,  shows  how  well  thesa 
plans  were  laid  and  carried  out.  It  is  by 
far  the  largest  building  occupied  by  any 
hat  jobber  in  the  world ;  covers  between 
eighty  and  ninety  thousand  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  and  fronts  on  the  widest 
street  in  the  city.  The  new  location  op- 
posite the  Jefiferson  Hotel  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  wholesale  district  also  adds 
much  to  its  value.     A  comparison  of  the 


picture  of  the  early  home  and  then  of 
the  present  home  of  this  company  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  steady  and  large  growth 
of  their  business. 

The  firm  of  Gauss-Langenberg  Hat 
Company  was  organized  January  i,  i860, 
as  Krause,  Hunicke  &  Gauss,  later 
changing  to  the  present  name.  Mr,  Chas. 
F.  Gauss  is  President,  Mr.  Samuel 
H,  Young,  Vice-President  and  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Langenberg,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  business  has  grown  steadily  from 
the  start  until  now  the  firm  is  employing 
thirty-five  traveling  salesmen,  covering 
all  the  territory  west  of  Ohio  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  expect  their  1906 
sales  to  reach  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  firm  manufactures  the  well  known 
"Lion  Brand"  leather  working  gloves, 
and  sells  at 
wholesale  hats, 
caps,  straw 
goods  and  um- 
brellas. 

Their  enviable 
reputation,  how- 
ever, has  been 
built  up  by  the 
"Lion  Special" 
and  "Big  Bear" 
brands  of  hats, 
until  now  a 
dealer  who  once 
uses  these  goods 
always  insists  on 
continuing  this 
line,  no  matter 
what  inducements  are  ofifered  by  com- 
petitors. Their  sales  on  "Lion  Brand" 
gloves  have  been  doubled  during  the  last 
two  years. 

After  courteously  showing  us  through 
the  new  building,  Mr.  Langenberg  re- 
quested us  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  merchants  to  visit  their  new  home 
when  in  St.  Louis,  which  we  feel  sure 
thev  will  gladlv  do. 


NEW    HOME    OF. 


The  Qauss=Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

"LION  SPECIAL  "  HATS  AND  "LION  BRAND  "  GLOVES 

ST.     LOU/S 


PVIBE  FOOD    PRODUCTS 
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BLANKE'S 


WORLD'S    FAIR 


COFFEE 


Highest  Award  3  World's  Fairs 


K 


a 


One 

Pound    Air-Tlght.    i 
Proof  Packages, 

RBTAILINQ    AT 

{jiertn= 

20, 

25.  30,  35  40, 

Cents  per  Pound 

45 

g; 


When  you  can   get  a  Coffee   that   has  won   the   Highest   Award   at 

three  World's  Fairs  why  pay  the  same  price 

for  an  inferior   article  ? 


C.  F.  Blaoke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

Home  Plant:    ST.  LOLIS 
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PLEASE    MENTION   OUR    MAGAZINE      WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


&BS\|gi^rBOOKS^NDliOME  INSTRUCTION 


Suppose   YOU  "Were 
Discharged 


international  Correspondence  Schools 

Box     954.SCRANT0N.  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on 
my  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in 
the  position  before  which  I  have  marked  X 


What  qualifications  for  another  job  could  you  offer?   Would  you  have  to  take  anything 
you  could  get,  at  whatever  they  would  pay,  and  thus  start  all  over  again  ?     Or  do  you 

possess  some  special  training  that  entitles  you 

to  consideration  and  a  good  salary  wherever 
your  kind  of  ability  is  needed  ?  This  Training 
is  the  thing — the  exact  technical  knowledge  of 
some  branch  of  trade  or  industry — that  makes 
you  valuable  and  in  demand.     It  is  easy  to  get. 

If  you  are  held  down  to  an  inferior  position 
by  lack  of  such  knowledge,  YOUR  salvation  lies  in 
this  coupon,  which  will  bring  full  details  of  how 
the  International  Correspondence 
SCHOOi^S  train  you  at  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  without  any  conditions  that  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  meet.  This  I.  C.  S.  teaching  will 
qualify  you  for  advancement,  or  to  change  to  an 
occupation  where  there  IS  advancement ;  it  will 
increase  your  earning  power  and  make  you 
independent.  For  the  beginner  it  points  a 
quick  way  to  sure  success  in  a  chosen  profession. 

Will  you  mail  the  coupon  to-day  ? 


Bookkeeper 
St«iioKrapher 
Adverlisement  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commereial  Law  for 

Credit  Men 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Hill  Sopt. 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 


Mechan*  I  Draftsoian 
Foreman  Plumber 
ElecLlahtlntrSupt. 
Meeh.  EnglDeer 
Surveyor 
Stntlnnary  Engineer 
Civil  Enelneer 
Build's  Contractor 
Arehltec*  I  Draftsman 
Architect 
Bridge  Engineer 
Strnetural  Engineer 
Mining  Eniclneer 
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PLEASE    ME'l^TION   OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


WEARING  APPARE^Ls 


'LION  SPECIAL"  HAT  NQ.  8833. 


When  purchasing  your  next  hat,  be  sure  to  mike  the  request  that 
you  be  shown   a 

"LION    SPECIAL," 

as  you  m&y  then  feel  assured  thai  you  are  securing  the  best  hat  quality 
obtainable  anyivhere  for  the  money. 

Our  experience  and  reputation  of  46  years  is  back  of  this  assertion. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  "Lion  Special"  Hats,  'imite  us  a 
postal  and  <me  ivill  see  you  are  supplied. 


Gaiiss=Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


"Lion  Special" 
Hats 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS- 


HOW  TO  SECURE    ^    ^ 

HOUSE    PLANS 


WE  CAN  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
house  design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  other- 
wise cost  you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splen- 
did equipment  it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will 
also  furnish  the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00.  a  practical  and  helpful  book 
containing  100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Rad- 
ford American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  de- 
signs,   for    $1.00. 

These  can  be  had  from  the 


Radford  Architectural  Company, 


Dcpt.  B. 


Chicago,  Illinois. 


Tlease  mention  our  magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


WEARING  APPARE^L^ 


t 

Wear  Stylish  Clothes 


To  every  man,  young  or  old,  who  is  in- 
terested in  good,  stylish,  serviceable  clothes, 
we  will  send  our  handsome  Spring  Fashion 
Booklet  and  several  samples  of  cloth  upon 
receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
We  especially  want  to  interest  men,  and 
young  men,  who  aim  to  dress  well,  in  our 
Suit  Special  at  $15.  These  garments  are 
hand  tailored;  perfect  in  fit;  guaranteed  to 
give  good  service  and  one  price  to  all.  We, 
the  makers,  set  the  price  with  a  shield  on 
the  sleeve  which  plainly  reads  $15.  Your 
local  dealer  sells  them  at  the  same  price 
as  the  largest  stores  in  the  largest  cities. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  buy  them,  you 
are  su;e  to  get  good  values  and  good  clothes 
when  you  insist  on  getting  garments  with 
this    shield. 

"It's  on  the  sleeve." 


"The    Shield   that   sets   the    Price   and    sets 
the  Pace." 

Send  two  2c  stamps  for  our  new  Spring 
Fashion  Booklet  and   samples  of  cloth. 


SCHWAB  CLOTHING  CO.,  -^f  St.  Louis 

f  Makers  of  Ready-to-Wear  Clothes  for   Men   and    Boys 

PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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WEARING  APPAR^lI      lUi^^^ 


ONE,  OF  THE,  FIFTY  STYLES  OF 


KING   BEE  $5.00  HATS 


Send  us 
Your 
Dealer's 
Name  and 
A  2  cent 
Stamp 
And  we 
Will  mail 
You,  free 
Of  cost, 
An 

Oxidized 
Silver  hat 
Or  stick 
Pin  and  a 
Portfolio 
Of  en- 
gravings 
Of  our 
KingB 
$5.00  Hat. 


King-Brinsmade  Mercantile  Co., 


1110  Washington  Ave., 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


WE^ARIINO  APPARE^L^      |l!^^ 
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GOLD  MEDAL  HATS 


Diilinct  in   their  conformity  to  the  Adopted 
Styles  of  the  Woman  of  Fashion 


For  Sale  at  Leading  Millinery  Departments 
and  Establishments 


4* 


Rosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Producers  of  Correct  Millinery  Wholesale  Only 


llQiiii^ll  FOR  MEDICINAL  U5£ 


Not  Now  Necessary  to  go  to  Battle 

Creek  for  Wonderful  Vibratory 

Treatment. 

The  new  book  on  Vibration  gives  detailed  Infor- 
mation and  treatment  of  all  the  various  ailments  for 
which  Vibratory  Treatment  (used  so  extensively  at 
Battle  Creek  Sanitariums)  has  been  found  so  bene- 
ficial, including  diseases  and  weakness  of  the.  spine 
and  muscles,  abdomen,  stomach,  liver,  face,  head, 
throat,  and  internal  troubles.  A  copy  of  this  book 
(worth  a  year's  services  by  an  ordinary  physician)  is 
given  free  with  the  Tonjes  Portable  Vibrator,  a  won- 
derful machine  (using  ordinary  dry  batteries),  which 
every  family  should  own.  Write  us  for  free  booklet 
giving  detailed  Information  and  price. 


IHerkle  Electric  Co. 


1116  Pine  Street, 


ST.  LOUIS,  L.  S.  A. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS.  " 


World's  Fair  Salvage. 


We  bought  the  entire  lot  of  New  Century  typewriters  that 
were  used  officially  by  the  World's  Fair  (St.  Louis).  Many  of 
these  machines  have  been  used  scarcely  any  and  are  as  good 
as  new. 

The    New   Century    does   beautiful    work   and    is    capable   of 
doing  lots  of  it. 
Factory  price   . $100.00 

Our  Price,     -    -    -    .    $50.00 

Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 


We  are  making  a  drive  on  No.  2  Remington 
typewriters  that  we  have  thoroughly  rebuilt 
and  put  in  Al  condition.  We  have  added  the 
Improved  carriage  attachment,  for  the  quick 
handling  of  the  paper. 
Factory  price .  $95.00 

Our  Price,    -    -    $30.00 

(Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 
All   Makes   Rented   and   Sold   Everywhere — 
Prices  Lowest — Write  for  Samples  and  Cata- 
logue. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

(The  Typewriter  Exchange  Branch.) 
WM.  B.  JENNY,  Manager. 


208  N.  9th  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


AVJ  TO  n  OBI  LEiS 


Buy  a  "St.  Louis  Car 


99 


A  Car 

at  the  right 

price 

which   is 

second  to  none 


A  Car  built 

on  honor  and 

made   for   service 

first,  last  and 

always 


"THE  **Rigs  That   Run**  arc  pre-emiocntly  the  simple  cars,  and   have  less 
parts  than  any  machine  of  equal  horse  power  made.     Write  for  Cata- 
log*   It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


ST.  LOUIS  MOTOR  CAR  CO, 


PE,OR.IA.  ILL. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


V>-^  PERFECT    IMITATiOjSl^:^,'     •     ^  TJ[ 
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lype-Written  ft  Press  Copied  Letters 


ADD  f^E  SS  iM<yiiP'L  L.DING.     ENCLOSING    S.    MAILING 

09-211-213    NQRTHU[tf*^TREET 


'^"^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^'^^^^'^'^^^ 


Mr.  G.  0.  Ahead, 

Anywhere,  U  S-A 
Dear  Slr:- 

There  Is  one  question  the  shrpwd  advertiser  asks  himself  every  day, 
that  Is,  "What  is  the  qjlclcest  and  most  effective  raathod  of  ln:;redsln3  sales?" 

We  can  tell  you  what  thousands  of  live,  progressive  merchants  are  doing 
right  along,  and  with  uniformly  satisfactory  results.   Tney  use 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS, 
the  nearest  approach  to  real  type-writLen  letters  it  Is  possible  to  produce 
They  have  all  the  appearance  and  all  the  persuasive  pulling  power  of  a  per- 
sonally written  and  personally  signed  communication. 

You  have  but  to  write  one  letter  and  we  do  the  rest,  even  to  the  last 
detail  of  mailing.  If  desired. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FACr-SIMLLE  LETTER  CO. 


Send  for  Price  List, 


/ 


Buy  Farm  Lands  in  Sugar  Beet  District,  near 

Bay  City,  [Michigan,  on  Small  Hlontiiiy  Payments. 

This  Valuable  Land  For  Sale  by  OWNERS— Mot  "Brokers. 

We  have  and  offer  for  sale  on  terms  of  $i.oo  per  acre  down  and  25  cents  per 
month  ($12.50  per  acre)  some  of  the  finest  farm  lands  near  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
— right  in  the  rich  Sugar  Beet  District — which  will  net  the  owners  handsome  profits. 
Begin  now  to  save  something  from  your  earnings  and  by  investing  this  judiciously 
accumulate  at  last  a  start  toward  a  fortune. 

We  will  pay  transportation  and  all  expenses  to  buyers  from  Chicago  to  this 
property  and  solicit  careful  investigation.     Send   for  full  particulars. 

F.     E.     RUTLEDGE    A     CO., 

234    LI^SALLE   ST.  FARM    DEPARTMENT  CHICAGO,    ILL 
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KEEP    COOL 


Lighting  Fixtures 

MANDFACTDRED     FOR 

TRADE   AND 

CONSUMER 


For  $9.75 

110  Volt.  D.  C.  12"  Blade 

(All  Sizes  and  7ypes 
at  Proportionate  Prices 


Special   desigrns  furnished  upon  advice  with  reference  to  kind  of  fixtures  wanted  ; 
also  a  complete  catalog-  furnished  to  the  trade 

ST.  LOUIS  BRASS  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZIKb    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Modern  Plumbing 
Material 

Sold  Direct  at  Manufacturers'  Prices 


C 1  e  a  n — S  a  n  i  t  a  r  y — O  d  o  r  1  e  s  s — 
Newest  Designs  —  Finest  Nickel 
Trimmings  —  Best  Appliances 

We  sell  you  these  brand  oew,  modern  bath 
Room  Outfits  direct— you  need  not  pay  exorbit- 
ant profits  to  your  plumber. 

Prices  for  Outfits  as  shown 
^lumber  0,     .     .     .     $25,00 


2. 
3, 
4, 
5, 


37,50 
44,00 
55,00] 
85,00 
ttO,00 


Kitchen   Outfit 
Number  6,     ,     ,     ,    $30,00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Connections  easily  made.  Any  ordinary  me- 
chanic can  install  with  the  aid  of  our  com- 
prehensive working  plans  and  instructions. 

Ask  For  Catalogue  No.  M  551 

on  Plumbing  Material   and  Heating  Apparatus, 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS  CHICAGO 

NOTE  —  WB       FURNISH      COUNTRY      HOMES 
WITH    COMPLBTB  WATER  WORKS    SYSTEMS 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


PIANOS 
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Unquestioned  Excellence. " 

Celebrated  for  their  rich,  sweet,  sympathetic  and  lasting 
tone.  This  distinguishing  feature,  together  with  perfect  con- 
struction— architecturally  and  mechanically — have  resulted  in 
a  steadily  increased  demand  for  Krell-French  Pianos.  If  you 
want  the  best  all  around  instrument,  one  that  not  only  looks 
right,  sounds  right,  wears  right  and  holds  its  tone  right, 
purchase  a  Krell-French  Piano. 

Another  superior  point.  Our  stockholders  are  the  largest, 
most  progressive,  up-to-date  music  dealers  in  America,  thereby 
insuring  piano  knowledge  and  experience  which  guarantee 
piano  superiority  and  enable  us  to  offer  the  highest  grade 
instruments  at  a  saving  of  $50  to  $100  to  the  purchaser.  You 
save  this  amount  whether  you  buy  direct  from  us  or  any  of 
our  representatives  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  Special  Offer.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  save  you  money  on 
a  piano  and  sell  on  easy  monthly  payments.  Old  instrument  taken  in  exchange  at 
liberal  valuation  as  part  payment.  Don't  delay— write  us  now  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  Special  Offer. 

KRbLL=FRENCH  PIANO  CO. 

Office   197  South  18th  Street  NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

"The  Finest  Eqiiiffed  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States.^' 


PLEASE   MENTIP??   oyj?,   >IAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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how  to  easily 
Qualify  yourself 
in  spare  time 

TO  BE  AN 

Expert 
Telegrapher. 


Home  Study  Courses  Using 
Wonderful  New  Invention. 


If  you  knew  absolutely  that  in  ninety  clays'  time  you  could  qualify  yourself  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $60  to  $100  per  month  as  an  expert  Telegraph  Operator  wouldn't 
you  commence  the  study  if  within  your  means?     Let  us  show  you  this  is  true. 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  we  will  forward  to  you  by  express  our  complete  home 
study  course  in  Telegraphy,  together  with  the  most  wonderful  invention  in  electrical 
instruction  ever  made:  The  Armstrong  Automatic  Instruction  Transmitter.  This  con- 
sists of  a  transmitter  board  with  long  grooved  lines  (a  line  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  numerals  and  punctuation  marks),  also  a  complete  Transmitter  and  Sounder, 
a  Stylus,  dry  battery,  and  comprehensive  instruction.  When  the  Stylus,  or  electrically 
connected  pencil,  is  run  down  the  line  of  any  letter  the  dots  and  dashes  of  that  letter 
will  be  clicked  off  by  the  Sounder  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  regular  telegraph  office. 
You  then  make  the  same  motion  and  sounds  until  you  are  familiar  with  that  letter. 
Likewise  whole  sentences  may  be  received  and  transmitted  and  when  you  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently,  some  one  unlearned  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  whatever  (your  brother,  mother  or  sister)  can  select  an  unfamiliar  article 
and  by  drawing  the  stylus  across  the  lines  designated  by  letters,  send  you  the  article 
so  you  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  receiving.  Now,  any  operator  will  tell 
you  learning  to  receive  is  the  hardest  part,  ordinarily.  You  commence  learning  to  re- 
ceive with  the  Armstrong  system  as  soon  as 
you  commence  instruction. 

A  complete  set  of  instruction  lessons  is  in- 
cluded with  the  system.  You  may  keep  the 
instrument  until  thoroughly  competent  to  ac- 
cept a   position. 

The  price  is  $30.00  regularly,  but  For 
Thirty  Days  (in  order  that  we  may  thor- 
oughly test  the  value  of  this  medium)  W3 
will  make  a  Special  Price  of  $15.00,  payable, 
one  dollar  down,  $5.00  upon  delivery  of  outfit 
and  Three  Dollars  per  month  for  three 
months.     Could  anything  be  more  fair? 

Procrastination  is  the  enemy  of  Ambition. 
If  you  want  advancement  help  yourself. 
Send  a  dollar  and  the  complete  outfit  will  be 
sent  for  your  examination.  If  you  are  sat- 
isfied, pay  $5.00  to  agent  and  then  $3.00  a 
month   for  three  months. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  send  your 
dollar  to-day. 


Armstrong  Telegraph  School, 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 


The  only  MEDAL  iivarded  oat  of  several 

exhibits  for  teaching  Telegr&phy 

ivAs  to  the 

ARMSTRONG  SYSTEM. 
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PERIODIOiVLS 


nri_ip  Dp  Ar)pD  has  won  the  confidence  of 

discriminating  readers 

everywhere.  It  prints  much  of  the  best  fiction 
that  is  being  written  ;  it  contains  many  articles  of 
national  importance  by  writers  who  speak  with 
authority;  it  discloses  the  philosophies  of  life  in 
graceful  essays  ;  it  gives  inspiration  through  the 
songs  of  the  poets. 

Comment  on  men,  women  and  affairs  and  the 
helpful  and  stimulating  "Reader^  Study"  round 
out  a  magazine  that  is  truly  delightful. 

The  Reader  is  the  most  beautiful  of  magazines. 
Fine  paper,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  trimmed 
edges,  beautiful  color  illustrations,  combine  to 
give  it  a  distinction  that  is  possessed  by  no  other 
periodical. 

$3.00  A  YEAR 

Recent  contributors  include  —  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  William  Allen  White.  Octave 
Thanet,  Harold  MacGrath,  David  Graham  Phillips 
Hbnry  VanDvke.  Anne  Warner,  Elia  W.  Peattie  and 
a  score  of  other  names  equally  distinguished. 


I  THE  READER 

..\N  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


THE  BOBBS  MERRILL  COMPANY  INDIANAPOLIS 


A  Cover  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  ». _j 


POEMS  BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

The  New  Deer  Creek  Edition 
In  four  beautiful  volumes,  entitled  Songs  o'  Cheer,  Child  Rhymes,  Love  Lyrics  anO  Farm 
Rhymes,  have  been  published  the  favorite  Riley  poems,  profusely  illustrated  by  Will  Vawter 
and  William  Buckingham  Dyer. 

The  illustrations  number  over  three  hundred.     The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper  and  are  bound  in  silk-finished  cloth  stamped  with  gold. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  year^  subscription  to  The  Reader. 

The  new  Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Both  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $6.00 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  this  magazine.    See  order  blank  below 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY',  Indianapolis,  Indiana  moo 

You  may  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Reader  for  one  year  and  send  me,  charges  paid,  a  set  of  the 
Deer  Creek  edition  of  .lames  Wliitcomb  Riley  in  four  volumes. 

I  enclose  $1.00  and  agree  to  make  live  monthly  payments  of  Si. 00  each,  a  total  of  S6.00. 

If  t>e  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  them,  charges  paid,  within  ten 
days,  ai  d  you  are  to  return  the  first  payment  of  $1.00 

Magazine  and  books 

tnay  be  sent  to  different         Name ^ 

addresses,  if  desired 

Street Address 


*'The  ever  readable  Reader* 
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BRUNT  NON-BINDING  ^ 

DooRcaiiDE)    /HOLIER  msi 


fREHOVAfiLB 
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A  sectional  bookcase  luith  doors  that  do  not  bind, 
and  shel'Vts  that  cannot  sag.    Postal  brings  catalog 

Humphrey 

Sectional  Bookcases 

^  Will  you  not  please  write  at  once  for 
our  advance  catalog,  which  illustrates  the  lat- 
est, original  and  most  practical  ideas  in  sec- 
tional bookcases?  New  styles  of  much  beauty,  embodying 
practical  improvements  which  are  exclusive  with  us. 

^  But  our  whole  thought  is  not  put  into  mere  beauty  of  design.  Our  main 
strength  is'  construction  and  finish.  When  we  say  that  the  Humphrey  Sectional 
Bookcase  is  "built  to  build  on,"  we  mean  it.  The  units  (sections)  are  extra  strong, 
rigid  and  durable — and  they  always  fit. 

^  Upon  the  strength  of  each  unit  depends  the  strength  of  the  entire  bookcase. 
Wc  emphasize  that,  and  invite  special  attention  to  the  sectional  drawing  at  the 
top  of  this  advertisement.  You  will  notice  that  each  HaOiphrey  unit  has  solid 
ends.     No  veneers.     No  unsightly  bands  of  metal. 

^  Each  unit  has  a  dust-shield  which  makes  it  dustproof  even  without  a  top  or 
base,  and  each  book  shelf  is  reinforced  with  a  concealed  bar  of  steel  which  pre- 
vents sagging.  The  doors  are  aircushioned  without  felt,  and  always  close  quietly 
and  easily.  They  operate  on  roller  bearings,  and  are  equipped  with 
the  Humphrey  Door  Guide  which  prevents  binding. 
^  The  Humphrey  is  the  one  perfect  sectional  bookcase 
and  the  only  one  with  these  advantages,  yet  it  costs  you 
no  more  than  others."  If  you  want  the  best  v?lue  you 
must  get  Humphrey  Sectional  Bookcases. 
^  Sold  by  dealers  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country. 
Write  direct  for  the  Catalog,  and  if  we  have  no  dealer 
in  your  city  we  will  ship  any  case  ordered  direct  to  vou. 

treight  prepaid.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactorv- 

^  Dealers  invited  to  write  for  proposition. 

Write  for  CaUlogue  BMto-oav. 

Humphrey  Bookcase  Co. 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Maim  of  Sectional  Bookcasts  and  Office  Filing  Devicei 

New  York  Salesroom : 

144-148  Nassau  Street 


I^^M 
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THE  EMPIRE  PAINTS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

TF  intending:  to  do  painting:^  send  us  sixe  of  building:s  to  be  painted,  and  we  will 

furnish  you  an  estimate  of   paint   needed,  and   cost.      Send  us  name  of  your 

dealer  and. get  our  Color  Card.     You  will  find  shades  that  will  suit.    J-    J-    J> 


FLOOR 
PAINT 


OUR  FIRE  PROOF  PAINTS  AT  65  CENTS 
THE  BEST  BARN  OR  SHED  PAINT  MADE 


STAINS.. 

ENAMELS. 


WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PAINT  LINE. 
BLENDED  LEAD  AND  ZINC  IN  OIL-'WHITE 

Ab4  im  all  tiats,  entirely  new  an4  the  fineit  for  painteri  made, 

EMPIRE  PAINT  O  COLOR  CO..    ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


^—  THE  O  LDRELIABLE  -^ 

^  M^&  WEAKWELL 

■  p^^  T       FIELD  FENCE  9 

^H    f         ^^^  The   Cheapest  and   Best 

^H  ^^  ^^IpEO  't''^'^^  s^^''  offered.  Siu^le 
^^M  ^^k  ^^■rCt\  strand  fence  19  inches  bigh 
^H  m^f  ^^VDnn  '<"' 1^  P^i' i^- ^ther  sizes. 
^^M  \  ^^W  Kuv  also  double  strand  with  barb 

^^^^  ^^^^^^  on  bottom,  just  ae  cheap  in 

^^^     ^^^  49  IN.   propor- 


HORSE  HIGH,  BULL  STRONG,  PIG  TIGHT 

WRITE  today  for  ci7r  FREE  Feace  &nA  P.ooCr.g 
or  large  General  ilrrchandiee  Price  Boole,  giviug  our 
lowest  factory  prices,  direct  to  the  consooier,  on 
Farm  Implements  and  Household  Supplies. 

8t.  Louis  is  your  beft  place  to  trade,  we  know 
JDSt  what  is  suited  to  your  location,  has  cheapest 
freight  rates,  quickest  time  and  lowest  prices. 


Incorporated  -  $300,000.00  Capital 
UH  Pine   Street  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

'  I  know  them  to  be  reliable."— Editor. 


Invest 
Your    Money 

If  only  a  few  dollars  each  month.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  quickly  a  small  investment  will 
become  a  large  one.  Large  fortunes  have  been 
made  from  small  beginnings.  Here  is  what  we 
believe  will  prove  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
your  life,  but  you  must  act  at  once  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  Increase  In  price.  Buy  Kansas 
Co-Operatlve  Refining  Co.  stock,  and  buy  it  now 
while   It   li  eellina: 

at  8  Cents  per  Share, 
PAR  VALUE  $1.00.  Full  paid  and  non-assessa- 
ble. It  will  sell  at  15  cents  or  higher  within  a 
very  short  time,  with  good  prospects  of  its  sell- 
ing at  50  cents  or  $1.00  and  paying  Big  Divi- 
dends almost  before  you  know  it.  This  is  a 
great  independent  oil  refining  enterprise,  strict- 
ly co-operative  and  has  great  prospects.  VTe 
predict  the  company  can  pay  20  to  30  per  cent 
di\'idends  when  the  plant  Is  in  full  operation. 
Everybody  knows  there  is  an  Immense  profit 
in  refining  oil.  Come  In  with  us  and  help  to 
make  the  Kansas  Co-Operative  Refining  Co.  the 
greatest  independent  oil  refinery  in  the  world. 
The  officers  have  agreed  to  take  their  chances 
with  you.  They  receive  no  salaries  and  everybody 
will  be  on  an  equal  basis.  Only  a  Limited 
Amount  of  Stock  for  Sale  at  Present  Price. 
Buy  now.  and  buy  all  you  can.  If  you  want  to 
make  good  big  money.  Installmeiit  payments.  If 
desired.  "Write  for  "Co-Operative  Refilling" 
Prospectus.  DOXT  WAIT.  Booklet,  "How  to 
Judge  Investments,"  free.     Address, 

UNION    BECUniTY   CO., 
003  GAFF  BLDQ.,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


Qsj  RADFORD 

-AMERICAN 
HOMES 


DOBOCSBILLBSIKlia) 


Buy  tile  Best  Books  Published  oa  House  PIxat 

The  R.adford  American  Homes 

Is  our  latest  and  most  complete  book  of  House  Plans.  It  contains 
100  designs  of  low  and  medium  priced  houses,  never  before  illustrat- 
ed, and  has  met  with  phenomenal  success.  The  designs  are  all  origi- 
nal, practical  and  up-to-date  and  have  been  drawn  by  licensed  archi- 
tects of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  English  cloth, 
embossed  in  three  colors,  gilt  top.  256  pages,  size  GigxS  inches.  Price 
$1.00  postage  paid.  We  also  furnish  the  complete  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  any  of  the  designs  illustrated  in  this  book  at  an  average 
cost  of  only  $5.00  per  set,  and  can  send  them  out  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  These  plans  are  accurate  and  complete  in  evei  y 
detail  and  will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  the  construction  of  a 
h'luse. 


THE  RADFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  B,  CHICAGO, 
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WANT 

VOU 

TO 

Become    an    Active    Member    of    the 

Southwestern 


Real  Estate   Exchange 


We   are  in   position   to  materially  assist  you  in 
making    money   for  yourself    and  your  clients. 


WE  FIND  BUYERS  FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 
AND  PROPERTY  FOR  YOUR  BUYERS 


Write  us  to-day  for  our  plan  and  let  us 
show  you  how  you  can  double  your  business 
and  your  income. 

'^^^^  US 

YOUR  ^^NTS 


Southwestern  Real  Estate  Exchange 

Over  No.  9.  N.  6th  St.,  FT.  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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THIS  TYPEWRITER 

DeliTers  the  Goods ! 


It's      the      Oliver — the      Standard      Visible 
Writer. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  just  like  an   ath- 
lete stripped  for  a  race. 


It  is  free  from  unnecessary  multiplicity  of 
wires  and  spring's. 

No  network  of  flimsy  keys  to  get  tied  into 
hard  knots. 

Tlie  nimble  fing-ered  stenographer  can  put 
talk  into  type  witli  tliis  machine  just  as  rap- 
idly as  she  takes  your  dictation. 

For  no  matter  how  swiftly  slie  writes,  she 
can   see  just  what  she's  doing. 

The  key-board  is  so  wonderfully  respons- 
ive to  the  touch  of  the  finger  tips  that  speed 
comes   without   effort. 

The  factors  that  make  for  speed  are  its 
visible  writing,  its  light,  elastic  key  touch 
and  its  all  'round  simplicity  It  has  the 
fewest  possible  wearing  points,  and  it  prints 
with  a   downward  stroke. 


■nj' 


OLIVEt? 

TypeWri-ter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer. 

is  a  flawless  piece  of  mechanism,  combining 
the  strength  of  tested  steel,  with  the  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  You 
can  use  an  Oliver  a  lifetime,  and  the  type 
will   not   lose   alignment. 

It  never  suffers  from  nervous  prostration; 
requires  only  a  little  oil  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise to  keep  it  at  the  higliest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. 

The  hum  of  Oliver  Typewriters  is  heard 
in  the  most  progressive  business  houses  In 
the  land.  Sales  increasing  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.  Get  acquainted  with  the  Oliver!  "Write 
for  the  Oliver  Ijook — we  send  it  free  with 
our   compliments.  , 

To   Complete    Our   Sellingr  Orgranization 
we  will  appoint  a  number  of  Local  Agents  in 
unoccupied  territory.     This  is  an  opportunity 
for   making  big  money   in   an   easy,    dignified 
way. 

Our  Traveling  Salesmen  personally  instruct 
Local  Agents,  and  lielp  them  make  sales. 
If  you  are  open  to  engagement,  write  at  once. 
But  don't  ask  for  the  agency  unless  you  mean 
to  do  business  and  hustle.     Address  at  once — 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Century  Building,  St.  Louis. 


,    S.  G  ADAMS  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO. 

'rubber  STAMP! 

SEALS  AND  STENCILS.  ' 

BADGES,  TRADE  CHECKS,  ETC. 

314  North  <>th  Street.  ST.  LOlIIS.j 


ADAMS  BRILLIANTINE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


14K  Gold  Pen 


Guarciinteed 

um  and  coarse.     Sent  postpaid  for 


For   one   year.      Any   kind    of 
point,  fine,  medi-  ^  *!  .QO 


70  page  Tiubber  Stamp  and  Office  Supply  Catalogue 
sent  TKE'E  upon  request. 


S.  G.  ADAMS 


STAMP  AND 
SEAL  CO. 

STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS. 

314  N.  6th  St.,         ST.  LOUIS 


Try  a  Consultation  by  Mail 


Are  you  one  of  the  many  sufferers  from 
Eczema? 

Have  you  tried  remedy  after  remedy  said 
to  cure  you — which  has  only  held  back  tem- 
porarily the  disease,  or  by  keeping  you  from 
securing  other  aid,  allowed  your  case  to 
grow  worse, 

Then  you  would  like  the  services  of  an 
expert  skin  and  scalp  specialist — a  diagnosis 
of  the  cause,  a  remedy  to  remove  that  cause, 
and,  above  all,  a  speedy  and  complete  cure 
for  the  ailment — now  wouldn't  you?  I  offer 
you  without  other  than  the  cost  of  the  post- 
age on  your  letter  a  complete  consultation, 
inquiry  into  and  cure  for  your  Eczema — or 
any  other  skin  disease. 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write  me  a  letter 
fully  describing  your  case.  Then  I'll  ask  in 
return  any  questions  necessary  for  me  to 
know  to  properly  treat  you. 

My  remedies  CXemar  tablets,  lotion,  oint- 
ment and  powder)  have  easily — quickly- 
cured  hundreds  of  others.  Won't  you  let 
them  cure  you.  Write  me  just  as  you  would 
your  physician  or  a  friend.  I'll  give  you  by 
return  mail  my  honest  opinion  and  advice. 

M.   M.  VILLINES, 

SKIN  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST. 
512  Washington  Ave  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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LILBURN  G.  McNAlR, 

PREBIDENT 

FLETCHER  R.  HARRIS. 

vice-pres't 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

TREASURER 

LAURENCE  W.  DAY, 

SECRETARY 


J^ 


WE 

SOLICIT 
RENT 
COLLECTIONS 

▲▲▲▲▲A 

PERSONAL 

ATTENTION, 

ORGANIZATION 

AND 

LOCATION 

THE 

BEST 


^;^ 


FOR  RESULTS: 

List  with  us  Real  Estate  for 

Sale  or  for  General 

Management 


MclNAIR  &  HARRIS  REALTY  CO. 


S.  E.  Cor.  Eighth  and  Locust  Sts.  capital,  $300,000.00 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO, 
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Establish  Yourself  Right  ^X^Tna^ 

safe  investment.      A  Diamond  Is  safer   and 
more  Prorttable  than  a  Savlji^s  Bank  account 
You  always  retain  it  in  your  possession.      You^ 
have  the  satistaction  of  wearing  a  beautiful  and  . 
precloua  prcm.    It  gives  you  an  air  of  prusperity.  V 
Diamonds  alwavsclveprestlgre  to  the  wearer.   Diamonds  have 
increased  in  value  mo.e  than  20%  In  the  past  twelve  months. 
Is  this  not  better  than  3  or  4  per  cent  the  usual  Interest  savings 
banks  pay.     Write  Toclaij  for  our   Grand  10(16  Catalog. 

Youna  Man  Insure  Future  Happiness   beautm°^i>?amo"nd'B'e\hroth»'i 

RIns.  Remember  Diamonds  win  hearts.  A  Diamond  Is  the  most  highly  I"-'^^^  of  all  gifts 
bv  "  voung  lady.  It  lasts  forever  and  constn  ntly  brings  to  the  wearer's  mind,  thought  of  the 
giver's  generosity.    Write  Today  for  our  Grand  l'M6  Catalog. 

That  Is 
ly 
een 

modest  income.      Remember"Vhe7,oTursVstera  makes  every  pe^son'scredit  good  by  adjusting 
terms  to  meet  their  income 


givers  generosity,     w/nc  ^ouuy  j'n    »<••.    „.!*..«  ^« —  ^„.„._„-  ^ 

The  famous  loftis  System  of  Credit  Means  Convenience  ?he'oniy 

wavln  which  it  differs  from  a  cash  transaction,  slmiUy  confidence  and  convenience  betweei 
^mCable  peop'le.      l-o  not  worry  because  you  have  only  a  f  .-.1  amoun    o/j-'^^ -^^.v^'i^fnl 


Write  Today  for  our  Grand  ^i>6  Catalog* 


Write  Today  for  our  Grand  1906  Diamond  and  Jewelry  Catalog  f  .TO 

.L„VrfT^inin«tr'.tin.,s     Tfs  free  for  theaskinc.     You  cannot  fail  to  find  among  the  hundreds  of 

beau    f      Diamond  K  MPs"  ^^ 

L^e  been  seeking  eiiher  f  or  y  iurseif  or  some  dear  one.     Write  Today  for  19o6  Catalog. 

^         n    ,  I  J.     _„«  x«— «  !:_„•-„+  Select  the  article  you  desire,  write 

Our  Prices  are  Lowest,  our  Terms  easiest  us  and  we  wm  swp  same  at  once 

m.hiect  to  vour  examination  and  ari'roval.  It  entirely  satisfactory,  retain  same,  paying  one-tilth 
tliXst  o/dellvervand  the  balance  In  eight  equal  monthly  payments.  We  pay  all  express  charges, 
take  all  risks.     Is  not  this  a  square  deal  1     WHte  Today— Don't  Delay. 

^  _  ...  J  iir      c    II  to    be   exactly   as  represented.    You  may  ex- 

We  Guarantee  Every  UiamOnd  we  iell  change  any  Diamond  bought  ot  us  at  any  time 
for  a  larger  stone,  paying  the  dllference  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments.    Write  for  Catalog. 

Loftis  Leads,  Others  Follow  i;<b«l°,5!fJ"e!  EMSS'd  isss. 

^  Write  Today  for  Our  Beautiful  1906  Catalog.    The  Finest  Jewelry  Catalog 
Ever  Issued. 

DIAMOND  GUTTERS 

WATCHMAKERS,   JEWELERS 

DEPT.     0289  92    STATE    STREET 

BROS  &  CO.  1858   CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DXCRtATlON. 


YOUR  TOUR  ABROAD 

Can  easily  be  arranged  to  include 

A  Summer  Cruise  to  Norivay 

And  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Scotland,  Iceland, 
to  Orkney  and  Faroe  Isles,  the  North  Cape,  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  wonderful  Norwegian  Fjords  are  quite  as  acces- 
sible as  Hamburg,  Paris  and  London,  by  means  of  the 
twin-screw    cruising   steamers, 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise."   "Meteor,"  "Oceana"    and   "Blucher." 

The  dates  of  departure,  the  durations  and  the  costs  are 

varied  to  suit  the  most  diversified  tastes. 

Booklets  and  full  information  can  be  had  for  the  asking 


Ask  Your  Milliner  For 

GOLD  MED4L  HATS 

iosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co 


DESIGNING 

MODELING 

FOUNDING 

MACHINING 

POLISHING 

FINISHING 


If  you  desire  more  exclusive  (but 
only  slightly  more  expensive)  designs 
in  Chandeliers  or  Portal  les  than 
your  local  dealer  carries  in  stock, 
•write  us  your  requirements;  where 
the  fixtures  are  to  be  placed,  and  we 
will  send  suggestions  and  special 
plates.  Then  we  will  arrange  it  so 
you  may  purchase  these  through  your 
dealer— if  there  is  one  in  your  town. 

If  you  are  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  dealers  in  these  lines,  write  us 
fully  and  we  will  see  you  get  what 
you  want  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


ST.    LOUIS 


St.  Louis  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 


^^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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1^         PERFECT  IMITATiqjJsU^       "^ 


Mr.  Prog-ressive  Merchant, 

Anywhere,  U.S.A. 
Dear  Sir:- 

If,  by  adding  a  new  salesman  to  your  force,  you  could 
feel  sure  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  your  Investment,  wouldn't 
you  do  it?  We  think  you  would. 

"3ut" — you  say — "a  salesman  is  an  expensive  adjunct 
and  t^iC  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  he  would  prove  an  ele- 
phant- on  my  hands."   Sound  reasoning. 

NOW,  do  you  know  any  salesman  better  than  yourself? 

If  you  could  get  your  arguments  before  prospective 
customers  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
"register",  you'd  accomplish  more  than  any  salesman, 
wouldn' t  you? 

The  trial  of  a  ne^^  salesman,  you  know,  would  cost  you 
several  hundred  dollars. 

YOU  CAM  TRf  THIS  OUT  FOR  A  TEN  DOLLAR  BILL. 

Write  a  series  of  three  live,  straight-from- the-shoul- 
der  talks,  just  what  you  woula  say  to  any  of  the  people  who 
come  into  your  store  and  wish  to  be  "shown".   Make  each  letter 
about  the  length  of  this  and  make  them  cumulative  —  leave  borae- 
Lhlng  unsaid  in  che  first;  say  part  of  this  in  the  second  and 
finish  up  in  the  third.   bend  them  to  us,  together  with  300 
names,  selected  for  the  purpose  and  we  will  put  them  in  type- 
written form,  addressing  each  person  separately,  both  at  the 
head  of  the  letter  and  on  ^he  envelopes,  furnish  printed 
leLter-heads  and  envelopes  for  the  whole  900,  all  for  the 
mere  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

Make  a  test  of  the  three  letters  on  three  hundred 
prospective  customers,  at  intervals  of  a  week  apart  and  you 
will  be  so  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  Immediate  returns, 
vou  will  give  us  a  follow-up  order  for  5,000  of  a  similar 
set  of  talks,  running  probably  Into  six  or  seven  letters. 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS  get  the  attention  of  every  recip- 
ient as  completely  as  any  letter  you  would  dict.ate  and  have 
executed  by  your  stenographer  and  they  have  all  the  persua- 
sive pulling  power  of  such  a  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FAC-SiMILE  i^ETTEi?  CO., 


■i 
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8iB8\iyrBOOKSANDtlOME:  INSTRUCTION 


THE   BEST    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    COMMENTARY 


TARBELL'S 
TEACHER.S  GUIDE 

To  the  International  Sunday- School  Lessons  for  1906 

Praised  by  Great  Clergymen 

REV.   DR.   NEWELL   DWIGHT   HILLIS,  of   Brooklyn: 

"The  Tarbell  Guide  is  a  most  scholarly,  helpful  and  suggestive  book." 

REV.   DR.  CHARLES   H.   PARKHURST,  of  New   York: 

"The  author  has  brought  to  her  undertaking  earnestness  of  thought  and  careful- 
ness of  research;  teachers  will  find  the  volume  both  suggestive  and  stimulating.' 

REV.   DR.  WAYLAND   HOY~    of  Philadelphia: 

"I  have  only  satisfaction  and  delight  to  express.  The  whole  volume  is  most  ad- 
mirable. I  shall  myself  steadily  use  it.  I  know  nothing  better  for  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher." 

REV.  DR.  R.  S.  MacARTHUR,  of  New  York: 

"I  commend  the  Tarbell  Guide  without  a  single  qualification  and  with  hearty 
appreciation  of  its  varied   excellencies." 

REV.   DR.  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD,  of  Montclair: 

"On  general  principles  I  am  pleased  with  Tarbell's  Guide.  It  is  an  admirable 
collection  of  illustrations  and  will  doubtless  be  valuable  for  all  who  use  the  In- 
ternational Lessons." 

REV.  DR.  P.  S.  HENSON,  of  Boston: 

"In  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  presentation  and  in  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion it  is  positively  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

REV.  DR.  J.  ROSS  STEVENSON,  of  New  York: 

"The  teacher  who  has  once  used  the  book  will  regard  it  as  an  indispensable 
guide  to  his  work." 

By  Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.  D. 

A  large  12mo,  beautifully  printed  in  plain,  open   type,   over   600    pages,   bound   in   cloth. 
Illustrated  with  innumerable  drawings,  maps,  charts,  designs,  and  photographs. 

$1.25  Postage  Prepaid 

Write    us    for    Special     Introductory    Offer   to    Sunday-School    Superintendents. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

9-11    VAN    BUREN    PLACE,  INDIANAPOLIS,    U.    S.   A. 
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You  Can  Talk  to  250,000  People  for  a  $1.00  Bill. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  fifty  other  very 
high  grade  magazines,  all  of  them  the  equal  in  quality  to  our 
own,  we  are  able  to  oflfer  you  a  FOUR  line  advertisement  in  this 

And  Fifty  Other  Magazines   for  One  Dollar 

If  more  than  four  lines  are  desired  they  may  be  estimated  at 
25  cents  per  line  for  the  additional  space. 

No  advertisement  taken  icfr  less  than  one  dollar  and  cash 
must  accompany  order  in  every  instance.  This  ofifer  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  advertising  world. 

Heretofore,  only  large  advertisers  who  could  invest  several 
hundred  dollars  for  or^e  advertisement  have  been  able  to  reach 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  through  the  general  maga- 
zines. We  have  devoted  much  work  and  time  to  securing  this 
clubbing  offer,  and  it  was  only  on  a  co-operative  basis  it  was  ever 
secured. 

YOU  reap  the  benefit.  The  fifty  magazines  reach  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  are  the  representative  magazines 
of  each  section. 

HAVE    VOL    SOMETHING    TO    SELL? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  real  estate,  stock,  machinery,  books,  a 
business,  a  newspaper,  cameras,  printing  offices,  anything? 

Do  you  want  to  obtain  a  better  paying  position,  in  a  more 
congenial  line? 

Are  you  moving  to  another  section  of  the  country  for  health's 
sake?  Advertising  will  help  you  decide  where  to  go  and  save 
you  much  costly  experience  traveling  around. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  one  article  for  another,  advertise  and 
you'll  be  surprised  at  the  hundred  or  more  replies  you  receive. 

If  you  conduct  a  hotel,  advertise  it  in  our  Hotel  Directory 
and  watch  your  business  grow. 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  present  business,  home  or  farm, 
advertise  it  and  obtain  a  much  better  price  than  an  un-competitive 
market  would  allow  you. 

If  you  desire  high  grade  employees  for  any  line  of  business 
advertise  for  them  and  then  take  your  choice  of  the  hundred  who 
apply. 

If  you  conduct  a  large  general  business  and  have  been  unable 
to  advertise  it  heretofore  in  the  magazines  try  several  different 
strongly  written  advertisements  in  this  department  and  build  up  a 
mail  order  business. 

FOLR     LIIMES,    ONE     DOLLAR 

Send  your  advertisement  immediately  in  order  to  insure  in- 
sertion in  next  month's  magazines  all  over  the  United  States. 


PLEASE    M^NTTON    OUR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WI^ITINQ    TO    APVERTIgEI^S. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


REAL    ESTATE 


CASA  GRANDA  VALLEY,  ARIZONA,  is  the 
location  of  the  New  Irrigation  Project  of  the 
Ciila  River,  desirable  lands  can  be  boug-ht  now 
from  $2o  up,  in  lots  of  ten  to  fifty  acres  on 
long-  time.  Write  for  free  map.s  to-day.  J. 
Ernest  Walker,  18  S.  2d  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
S12  Union  Trust  Bldg-.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS  FOR  SALE— Located  in 
best  part  of  State.  FORTUNES  made  on  small 
investments  Full  particulars  and  descriptive 
EXETER   ^C^L      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ESTATE  CO.. 


oO  to  100  PER  CENT  DIVIDENDS  mav  be  had 
on  money  invested  in  Indian  land.-^.  You  can 
invest  from  $.5  up  For  particulars  write  The 
Morgan    Investment    Co.,    Henryetta,    Ind.    Ter. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  LANDS  can  now  be 
purchased  at  low  prices;  rich  land;  delightful 
climate;    perfect    titles;    map    and    full    particu- 

h'oma'^CitTokir"'   *°-^"^-     ^-   ^-   ^^"^-   O^'^- 


MINNESOTA  LAND  FOR  SALE— 80  acres  in 
Cas.s  Co..  Minn.  AH  land  In  that  vicinity  is 
good  farming  land,  with  good  roads.  Country 
develoning  fast.  Land  in  same  section  sold 
for  .$25  per  acre.  This  80-acre  tract  for  $800. 
Address   A.   T    Link,   Boise,   Idaho. 


C.-VLIPORNIA.  $2.31  weekly,  saved  for  65 
months,  will  secure  you  a  fully  developed  al- 
falfa farm  in  the  best  part  of  California.  We 
(Qo?"  ,     produce   an   income    of   from    $300    to 

$9^0  yearly  on  each  10  acres  while  you  are  pay- 
ing. Send  for  our  plan.  Income  Realty  Com- 
pany.   Chamber  Commerce,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA,  373  acres,  independ- 
ent irrigation  with  424  acres  Pasture,  perpetual 
water  supply  and  rights,  school  on  premises  In 
f^.^Z  County,  Cal..  $75,000;  easy  terms;  instant 
income    8    per    cent,     for    20    families;    deferred 

F^r^cTsi^o.  Cal"^'    ^^"'^-    '''    ^^"^^^    «^-    «- 


^  WE      BRING      BUYER      AND      SELLER      TO- 
(^£.THER,  If  you  wish   to  buy,  sell  or  exchani 


MTlwIrkee!VS"''  -^  ^^''•^'  '  Matthews  Bldg., 


p1?MfTtc^  Fr^^^  ^^^^«  ON  MONTHLY 
PAYMEiNTS.  80  a^res.  near  railway  for  $?f;ft 
payable  $5  cash  and  J5  month  vT  no  interest ^ 
good  t  tie;  healthy:  40  acres  $125?  pints  Ind 
nart.culars  furnished.  J.  W.  Kerr,  902  Chestnut 
St.,   at.  IjOuIs,  Mo. 


SMALL   BLACK-LAND    FARM,    mile    of   town 
t?   ^^^C?  tSl^   Dal':-^    pronerty    or    near-bv    town 


Box  254.  Waxahar-hie,   Tex 


HOTEL   DIRECTORY 


ARKANSAS    HOT    SPRINGS— Eastman    Hotel. 

Open  from  Janii-ry  to  May.  Situated  im- 
mediately opposite  U.  S.  Reservation.  Strictly 
first-class  in  all  -npointments.  Bath-house  con- 
nected   with    hotel    building.       Lyman    T.    Hay 


CALIFORNIA.    LOS .  ANGELES— The    Angeles. 

One  of  the  most  elegantly  and  luxuriously 
equipned  hotels  in  the  United  States.  American 
and    European    plans.       At    Fourth    and    Soring 


Proprietors. 


Loomis    Bros., 


p.    C.        WASHINGTON— The      Arlington.        A 

tiote)  of  quiet  eiesrance  and  superb  cuisine  of 
world-wide  renntation.  Opposite  the  President's 
house.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  parks  Euro-' 
pean  and  American  plans.     T.  E.  Roessle 


HOTEL   DIRECTORY 


GEORGIA,  ATLANTA— The  Piedmont.     One  of 

America's  most  magnificent  and  best-conducted 
hotels.  306.  bedrooms,  153  private  baths.  On 
Peachtree  Street,  the  fashionable  residential 
t  borough  fa  re.  Will    V.    Zimmer,    Manager. 

ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO — The  Stratford.  Conven- 
ient, elegant,  quiet,  convenient  to  all  theaters., 
shopping  district,  business  central,  the  best  of 
everything  at  moderate  prices.  Located  corner 
of  city's  two  finest  boulevards,  overlooks  Lake 
Michigan. 

IO"WA,       DES       MOINES — The       Chamberlain. 

Strictly  up  to  date  in  everything;  all  modern 
improvements.  Telephones.  Solid  porcelain 
lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  every 
room.  The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in  Iowa.  W. 
L.   Brown,   Proprietor. 

KANSAS,  TOREK  A — The  Throop.  Largest 
and  finest  hotel  in  the  State.  Located  at  the 
hub  of  the  business  district.  Every  part  of  the 
city  accessible  bv  electric  cars  from  the  door. 
American  plan,  $2  to  $4.  Hamilton  Hotel  Co., 
Proprietors. 

MISSOURI.  ST.  LOUIS— Southern  Hotel.  Most 
thoroughlv  apoointed  fire-nroof  hotel  in  the 
world.  Elegant  new  Turkish  and  private  baths; 
every  modern  improvement.  Highest  class  pat- 
ronage; centrally  located.  Henry  C.  Lewis, 
Manager. 

SCHOOLS    AND    ACADEMIES. 

LEARN  WIRELESS.  RAILWAY  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL TELEGRAPHY  quickly,  thorouehly. 
We  place  graduates  with  Am.  DeForest  Wire- 
less, Railroad.  Commercial  Cos.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. Boston  School  of  Telegraphy,  18  Boyls- 
ton    St..    Boston.    Mass. 

STUDY  SHORTHAND  AT  HOME— Postmaster 
General  Cortelyou  began  his  career  as  a  sten- 
oerapher.  Sond  40c  for  "Photograohic  Teach- 
er" and  "Key"  postpaid.  Trial  lesson  and 
Pitman's  Journal  free.  Isaac  Putnam  &  Sons, 
il  Union  Square,  New  York. 

SHORTHAND  IS  EASY  TO  LEARN  as  ar- 
ranged by  us.  Entire  course  onlv  tw^o  dollars. 
We  mail  one  lesson  at  a  time.  Write  for  free 
snecimen  and  particulars  to  Practical  Shorthand 
Co.,   Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY^Aca- 
demic  Department  for  preparation  for  college 
or  business,  nreoaratory  department  for  auite 
youn°r  boys,  $400  ner  year.  Col.  C.  J.  Wright, 
A.  M..  Walter  Hewetson,  A.  R.,  Principals, 
Freehold.   N.   J. 

HARCOTTRT  PLACE  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS 
— Colonized  from  Wellesley  College  19  earys  ago. 
A  distinguished  record  for  best  training  of  ev- 
ery sort  required  by  girls.  Choicest  musical 
advantages.  Send  for  catalogue.  H.  N.  Hills, 
Gambler.    Ohio. 

MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCF, 
SCHOOT'S — Courses  In  Electrical,  Mechanical. 
Steam  Engineering.  Electric  Lighting.  Electric 
Railways.  Telephony.  Mechanical  Drawinar.  Civil 
Service  taught  throua-h  the  mail.  M^rite  for 
free  information.  Massachusetts  Corres.  Schools, 
194   Boylston   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  WELL — At  last  a  sensible 
method  has  been  invented  U.  S  Patent  723338. 
(1)  Vertical;  (2)  Intermedial:  (3t  Slant.  Sam- 
nle  set  25c.  Teachers  set  5ic  Write  fo^  cir- 
cular "L,"  Walter  Thomson,  Tvler  Block,  Fargo, 
N.   D. 

BENTON  HO  LL  AD  AY  &■  CO.  Man  cleared 
SI. 182  ladv  $720.  last  six  months  selling  Cellu- 
loid T\''aterproof  Shoe  D»-essing.  'U^'hy  not  you? 
Demonstrated  samples  free.  'Renton  Holladay 
&  Co..   260  Clark  St..   Chicago,   III. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE        WHEN    WRITING~T"0~ADVERTISERSr 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


BUSrVESS    CHANCES 


WANTED 


ARIZONA  BOOSTERS'  CLUB  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  business  men  who  want  to  give  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  Mining.  Agricultu- 
ral, Stock  and  other  resources  all  over  the  Ter- 
ritory. If  you  want  to  locate  in  the  Garden 
Spot  of  the  Southwest  write  the  Secretary,  Lock 
Box  305,   Phoenix,  Ariz. 


ARIZONA  PHOTORGAPHS — 7x10  folder  of 
four  typical,  interesting  Arizona  pictures, — a 
handsome  souvenir,  mailed  postpaid  for  50 
cents.  "Write  for  all  kinds  of  Western  photos. 
Geo.   B.   Wilds,   Tempe,  Ariz. 

AGENTS — Legitimate  substitute  for  slot 
machines;  patented;  sells  at  sight  for  $1;  good 
territory  open;  particulars.  Gisha  Co.,  Ander- 
son, Ind. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  to  sell  California  real 
estate  of  all  kinds.  Specialties,  farm  lands, 
acre  and  town  lots.  Hustlers  make  $600  to 
$2,000  monthly.  Absolutely  no  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Unusually  liberal  com- 
missions. Sub-agents  coin  you  money.  Chance 
of  lifetime  to  learn  most  profitable  business  on 
earth,  and  build  up  big  business  of  your  own. 
Experience  not  necessary.  No  investment  but 
energy  required.  Every  one  wants  Sunny 
Southern  California  lands.  Sell  almost  with- 
out argument  or  effort.  If  you  can't  sell  our 
properties  you  can't  sell  anything.  Free  courses 
in  scientific  sale.smanship.  Write  at  once  for 
territory.  A.  A.  Peterson  Realty  Co.,  524  Stim- 
son   Bldg.,   Los   Angeles.   Cal. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  everywhere  earn  cash 
and  handsome  premiums  selling  our  emergency 
cases  to  their  friends;  no  canvassing;  perma- 
nent work.       J.   H.   Carpenter  Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 

HOTEL  FOR  SALE — 16  rooms,  with  fine  trade 
and  best  location  in  growing  town  of  South- 
east Missouri.  Address  Commercial  Hotel, 
Maiden,  Mo. 

ARE  YOU  AN  AGENT?  Write  us  immediate- 
ly, for  you  want  the  newest  and  best;  you  can't 
afford  to  delay.  Do  you  want  to  make  pin 
money?  Are  you  out  of  business?  W^e  teach 
good,  deserving  women  how  to  make  money; 
new  Iowa  agent  made  $21  in  two  days;  write 
for  proof.  Ladies'  Supply  Co.,  Forest  Ave.,  9, 
Chicago. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  AGENTS,  we  wish  to 
open  up  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  to  com- 
municate with  an  agent  capable  of  handling 
agents,  on  the  condition  that  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  loan  fund  credits  on  pay- 
ments received  from  the  members  shall  remain 
in  a  bank  of  the  State,  to  be  loaned  or  invested 
in  the  State  under  the  plan  of  this  corporation. 
Applicants  must  show  their  ability  to  handle 
the  agency,  and  without  advances,  or  no  answer 
will  be  made.  Hartford  Savings  and  Loan  Bank, 
Dallas,   Tex. 

BAKERY — Only  one  in  city  of  10,000;  good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address  C.  F.  Myers, 
Florence,  Ala. 

LADY  AGENTS — A  chance  to  make  money, 
and  plentv  of  it,  is  what  Mme.  Yale — the  cele- 
brated Beauty  Specialist — is  offering  women  of 
good  address;  opportunity  for  traveling  or  home 
work,  as  preferred;  many  are  making  $50  and 
upward  weekly.  For  particulars  address  Mme. 
Yale,  Flat-iron  Building,  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York  City. 

START  profitable  mail-order  business;  sell 
goods  by  mail;  cash  comes  with  order;  conduct- 
ed by  anyone,  anywhere;  our  plan  for  starting 
beginners  is  very  succesful;  complete  plan  for 
-;tamp.        Central    Supply   Co..    Kansas   City.    Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED — Our  agents  make  from 
$10  to  $25  per  week.  No  soliciting,  no  samples 
to  carry.  Full  particulars  by  dropping  a  pos- 
tal to  Loeb,   15  N.  8th  St.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  WILL 
be  able  to  make  good  vacation  money  selling 
Sturm's  Statehood  Magazine.  It  is  devoted  to 
Greater  Oklahoma,  and  is  the  best  publication 
in  the  Southwest.  In  nine  months  the  circula- 
tion has  grown  10,000.  One  girl  made  $40  above 
expenses  the  first  week.  Write  us  for  termu. 
Address   Tulsa,    Indian   Territory. 

WANTED — Experienced  salesmen,  who  can 
furnish  their  own  team  and  wagon,  to  sell  and 
deliver  medicines  and  household  articles  on 
commission;  expenses  paid  and  a  reasonable 
earning  guaranteed.  The  Haller  Proprietary 
Co.,   Blair,  Neb. 

WANTED  UI'-TO-DATE  CAPABLE  AGENTS 
to  handle  new  high  grade  up-to-date  article 
easily  carried  in  pocket,  lihtning  seller  in  all 
o^/^ces,  stores,  shops,  or  homes.  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,   Dept.   E,   Dayton,   Ohio. 

WE  DESIRE  TO  CORRESPOND  with  ambi- 
tious parties  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  this  and  foreign  countries,  relative  to  plac- 
ing the  Agency  for  our  Celebrated  "Nancy 
Hanks"  Suspenders.  Great  possibilities.  E. 
Hanks   Susp.    Co.,   Augusta,   Me. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — I  want  several  more 
first-class  all-round  salesmen  to  cover  unoccu- 
T^ied  territory;  permanent  position  and  good  in- 
come to  right  man.  Address  Sales  Manager, 
Lock  Box  1198,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

$36  AND  UP  WEEKLY  EARNED  by  our  best 
agents  who  secure  permanent  positions  selling 
our  high  grade  trees  and  plants.  Outfit  free; 
pay  weekly.  Write  to-day.  Western  New 
York  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

WANTED  UP-TO-DATE  CAPABLE  AGENTS 
to  handle  new  high  grade  up-to-date  article 
easily  carried  in  pocket,  lightning  seller  in  all 
oflices.  stores,  shops,  or  homes.  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,   Dept.    E,   Dayton.   Ohio. 

THE  HEARWELL  TELEPHONE  ATTACH- 
MENT makes  you  hoar  better  and  shuts  off 
outside  noises.  An  agency  is  open  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  store  or  are  employed.  Big 
opportunity.  Hearwell  Co.,  1309  Arch  St , 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MONEY  IN  SOAP — Start  Money-Making  Soap 
Business  for  Yourself  with  Ten  Dollars  Capital. 
Best  proposition  in  Country  for  Soap  Crew 
Managers.  Branch  Office  Managers.  Agents.  Can- 
vassers. Full  Information  Free.  Parker  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Dept.   No.    2,   Chicago,   111. 

LAWYERS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


ANY  LEGAL  QUESTION  answered,  $1.00.  Any 
Legal  Paper  drawn.  $2.00.  By  mail  only.  Re- 
mit Mvith  full  information.  People's  Law  Co., 
Laclede   Building,    St.    Louis.   Mo. 


PROMPT  AND  VIGOROUS  ATTENTION  GIV- 
EN TO  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS.  Refers 
bv  permission  to  the  First  National  Bank,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  A.  G.  Wilkins,  24  N.  2d  St.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

PENSION  ON  AGE  OR  SERVICE  for  Civil 
War  soldiers.  If  you  want  a  pension  or  in- 
crease, w^rite  me.  No  fee  unless  successful. 
Joshua  R.  H.  Potts,  lawyer.  80  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  306  Ninth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR   MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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MONEY   W^ANTED. 


8  PER  CENT  and  no  tax  ferrets.  If  you  want 
farm  loans  on  g-uaranteed  security  that  will 
net  you  8  per  cent  interest  write  to  A.  B.  Lu- 
cas,   Cashier,    Meadows,    Idaho. 


]>IISCELL,ANEOUS. 


WE  CLEAN  and  dye  everything-  worn  by  men 
and  women  regardless  of  texture  or  color.  We 
clean  and  black  felt,  straw  and  panama  hats. 
Express  charges  paid  one  way.  Loeb  Dye 
Works,    Fort    Smith,    Ark.        Established    1898. 

CASH  FOR  YOU'— I  will  buy  Military  Bounty 
Land  Warrants  issued  to  soldiers  in  wars  from 
1812  to  1855.  Many  are  outstanding.  Hunt 
them  up  and  address,   W.  D.   Field,   Boise.  Idaho. 

For    the    Piano.  A    Great    Hit. 

DANCE    OF    MIRTH. 
March  and  Two-Step  by  Joseph  St    John,  com- 
poser of   the  Coronation   Waltz.        Sent   postpaid 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  DELMAR  MUSIC  COMPANY, 
P.    O.    Box    962,  Montreal,    Canada. 

EVER-REIADY  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE  for 
names  and  address  of  10  friends  who  wear 
glasses.  This  pen  writes  indelibly,  and  Is  ab- 
solutely new.  It  has  real  merit.  For  every  ten 
names,  if  you  are  sure  they  wear  g-lasses,  we 
will  send  you  a  pen  free.  Verpoli  Co.,  Minneap- 
olis,  Minn. 

DO  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL? — Promoter,  old  and 
experienced,  having  just  closed  a  large  and 
successful  proposition,  is  now  prepared  to  take 
up  another  in  which  the  promoter's  share  is 
worthy  of  industrious  effort;  large  cliente'e 
throughout  Central  States;  references.  Address 
H.   A.   Wait,   421    Schofield   Bldg-.,   Cleveland,   O. 

JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  PAPER,  we  will 
send  it  to  you  one  year  for  10  cents.  Church 
and  Home,   Ferguson,   Mo. 

ATOMIZERS  CAUSE  CATARRH.  Why?  Ask 
somebody  who  knows.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you.  Dilworth  Specialty  Co.,  Box  1519,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J. 

OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAN  TERRITORY 
butchers  and  hotel  men  should  write  us  for 
prices.  Fort  Smith  Refrigerator  Works,  Fort 
Smith,   Arkansas.      Department  H. 

THE  RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERK— The  latest 
popular  song  on  a  live  subject.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  with  author's  signature.  25c 
prepaid.  Address  Bishop  P.  McCarter,  Poca- 
tello,    Idaho. 

GRAPHOPHONE — The  Ruby  Point  increases 
the  volume  and  distinctness  50  per  cent;  post- 
paid 60c.  Ruby  Sand  reproducing-  points  for 
either  Phono  or  Grapho,  10c.  Ruby  Point  Co., 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


SHEET  MUSIC  AT  HALT  PRICE— Send  25 
cents  for'  copy  of  latest  hit  and  free  list  of 
song's  and  instrumental  numbers.  Also  comic 
post  cards.  Eastman  Kodaks  and  supplies. 
Write   us  quick.        Mclntyre  Bros.,    Stamps,   Ark. 

LIQUOR  AND  DRUG  ADDICTS— The  Dr.  Phe- 
lan  Sanitarium  is  especially  prepared  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  liquor  or  drug  addicts 
and  nervous  patients.  Write  for  terms  and 
particulars.  Address  A.  C.  Larsh,  Supt.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

CATSKILL  MT.  POST  CARDS— 10  assorted 
finest  colored  artistic  views,  25  cents,  from  the 
Haunts  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  If  you  don't  like 
'em  we  refund  the  money.  Also  West  Point, 
Hudson  River  Views,  etc.,  etc.,  list  free.  Barton 
&  Spooner,  33  Duncan  ave.,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.   T. 


You  can 

earn  this 
1,000- 
shot  Re- 
peating 

Daisy 

Air 
Rifle 

for  a  few 

hours' 

work 


Simply  go  about 
among  your  friends 
who  use  gas,  and 
sell  them  25  of 
the  celebrated 


Ready= 

Lite 

Mantles 


the  best  gas 

mantles 

made,    for 

15c    each.      Equal   to 

any  mantle  sold  at  the 

sum  of  25c. 

They  sell  quickly, 
as  everybody  who 
needs  gas  will  take,  at 
least,  one  Ready-Lite 
Gas  Mantle,  perhaps  a 
dozen.  Churches, 
schools  and  hotels 
often  take  as  many  as 
100  at  a  time. 

If  you  will  take  or- 
ders in  advance,  and 
send  us  the  money 
with  your  letter,  we 
will  send  the  gas  man- 
tles and  the  Air  Rifle, 
express  prepaid,  or  if 
you  wish  to  have  the 
gas  mantles  first,  we  will  trust  you.  A 
few  hours  work  will  dispose  of  the  en- 
tire lot;  then  return  the  money  to  us,  and 
we  will  ship  the  air  rifle.  You  need  not 
take  a  cent  of  risk. 

We  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is 
diflierent  from  any  doubtful  scheme  which 
asks  you  to  sell  cheap  jewelry,  etc.  Prac- 
tically every  family  who  uses  gas,  also 
uses  gas  mantles.  They  need  them,  and 
are  glad  to  buy  as  good  a  mantle  as  the 
Ready-Lite  at  such  a  low  price. 

And  for  this  hght  work,  which  you  can 
do  in  a  few  hours,  we  offer  you  the  best 
air  rifle  made,  a  1000-shot  repeating  Daisy 
air  rifle  of  the  best  make — the  kind  which 
you  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  at  the  stores. 
Isn't  it  worth  doing  a  little  work.? 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability,  to  the  Old  De- 
troit National  Bank,  and  the  Detroit  Trust  Co. 

■Write  to  us  today,  saying  you  would  'ike  to 
eet  the  rifle,  and  we  will  send  the  goods  to  you,  ex- 
press prepaid;  or  better  still,  send  us  the  full  amount, 
$3.75,  and  we  will  send  rifle,  mantles  and  all,  ex- 
press prepaid,  as  soon  as  your  letter  is  received. 

THE  READY-LITE  GAS  MANTLE  CO. 

10J9  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


■Vjag^l  BUaiNErSa  aYSTEr^^    h^°  ' 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTI.^ERS. 


SARANAC      LAKE. 

HALSEY     R.    JONES.     MoR 


TMl   BERKELEY, 

Thoroughly    Modern,    Handsomely    Appointed,  Steam  Heat.   .Open  All  the  Year. 

No  applifaiits  icccivcd   who  may,  from   any  cause  Ix^  ohjcci  ioiial)l(!  1o  j^uests. 
Centrally     Located,     Broad     Piazzas    and   Spacious  Sleeping  Rooms.   .Capacity  of  75. 

Table  sni)i)li('(l  with  tlio  best  milk,  cream,  butter  and  vej^etables  fiesh  daily 
from  the  noted  Wallace  Murray  farm.  Long  distance  tele|)hone  and  telegrajjh  office 
in   house.      Livei'y  attached. 

The  Open  Air  Treatment  "^  TcTr/.P^S"''''' 

Valuable, lielpfiil  articles  by  tlie  country's  leadiiif>-  liiii^-  specialists, 
in  every  number  of 

JOURINAL  OR  THE  OUTDOOR  LIRE 

()fli(;ial    organ    of    tlie    National    Association   for   the  Study   and 
Prev(;ntion      of      Tuberculosis. 

SAMPIE  COPY  10  CENTS  PER  YEAR  $1.00 


Address 

Journal  !t  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  f^l 


SARAIVAC      l^AKK,     IN.     V. 
IMH:  AOIROrMOACK  iVlC>UI>i'I"A.ltNS 


THE      AL-OOIMQLJIINJ, 

Bolton-on-Lake  George. 
One  of  the  most  ])icturesque  and  attiac- 
tive  locations  on  the  lake.  Modern  im])rove- 
ments.  l<]xcellent  table.  All  amusements. 
Special  rates  for  June  and  .Inly.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

E.  G.   Penfield,   Proprietor. 

KODAKS  AND  FINDINGS 

9  Elm  Street 


GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


i£^  ALGONQUIN 

ADIRONDACKS. 
Lower    Saranac    Lake. 

Famed  for  beauty  of  environment. 

Golf,    Boating,    Fishing,    Etc. 

Open  .June  to  October. 

Booklet  on  Application. 

John   Harding.  P.  O.,  Algonquin,   N.  Y. 


B'^-: 
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ntwer  RivKRSiDK  Inn, 


SARANAC    LAKE 
NEW  YORK. 


On    the    Sh( 
of   Lake 

Socially  and  geograi)hlcally  the  center  of  the  Adirondacks. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR   130.     30   ROOOMS     EN     SUITE,     WITH     PRIVATE     BATHS. 

A  suite  of  three  sleei)ing  rooms  with  l)aths.      Parlor   and   piivate   dining   I'oom   on 
first    floor.  SANITARY   CONDITIONS    PERFECT. 

Rates:      $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day;   $15.00    to  $L'5.(iu  ])ei'  week. 
OPEN   ALL  THE    YEAR.  PINE    &    CORBETT.    Proprietors 


FREE 

TO  ALL  WHO  WRITE  AT  ONCE  A 
COPY  OF  THE  MAY  ISSUE  OF 

OUTDOORS 

CONTAINING     AN     INTERESTING 
ARTICLE  ON  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 


ADDRESS 


OUTDOORS 

35  WEST  2lst  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ACTUALLY    IN   THE 
HEART   OF  THE 


ADIRONDACKS 


Hurricane 
Lodge 


(  Formerly  the  WILLEY  HOUSE) 

A  QUIET,  homelike,  well-appointed  house 
with  excellent  table,  mountain  spring:  water 
and  best  of  sanitary  arrangrements.  Altitude 
1760  feet  above  sea  level  <U.  S.  Geogrlogfical 
Survey.  I  900  feet  above  and  overlooking:  the 
Keene  "Valley.  The  mountain  scenery  is  mag:- 
nificent.  Entire  freedom  from  mosquitoes ;  dry 
air,  free  from  humidity.  The  Glenmore  Summer 
School  of  the  Culture  Sciences  -within  half  a 
mile.  The  I,odB:e  is  open  June  1st  to  October 
15th.  Post  office,  teleg:raph  and  telephone  in  the 
house.  We  offer  special  low  rates  for  June,  and 
to  families  coming:  for  the  summer.  Write  for 
booklet. 

G.  H.  STEVEMS,  Manager 

HURRICANE,         ESSEX  COUNTY,         NEW  YORK 


THE   WINDSOR 

Orlando   Kellogg   &  Son,    Proprietors, 
Elizabetlitown,  N.   Y. 
The  finest  scenery  in  the  whole  Adirondack  region  is  to  be  found  in  and  about 
Elizabethtown. 

THE   WINDSOR    IS    MODERN    IN    ALL    ITS    APPOINTMENTS. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  summer  hotels  in  the  mountains. 
Golf,  tennis,  shooting,  fishing,  riding,  driving,  mountain  climbing,  open-air  swimming  pool. 
Capacity  250.     Rates  $3.00  and  $4.00  per   day,   weekly  rates  $15.00  to  $21.00.     Open 
May  15  to  November. 

RAILROAD  TICKET  OFFICE  IN  THE   HOUSE.      PROCURE  TICKETS  AND 
CHECK     BAGGAGE    THROUGH  TO   ELIZABETHTOWN. 


CRANA/ 


ORD'S,     — ^--  x-*'-'-"^' 

SPECIAL    FEATURES    AT    CRAWFORD'S. 
Clean,  Comfortable,  Commodious,  a  Good    Table,    an    Abundance    of    Pure    Water, 
Centrally  Located. 

Convenient    to    more    beautiful    walks  and    drives   than   you   can   do   in   one   sum- 
mer's vacation.        Our   guests   will  endorse   all   of  this. 

Rates:     $2.50  per  day.  $10.00  and  $16.00  perweek.  A  few  rooms  at  lower  rates. 

Address  E.  M.  Crawford,   Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 


THE    WESTPORT    INN 

>VESTPORX     OIN     UAKE     CMAMPLAIIV 

Overlooking  the  Lake  and  Opens  June  15 

Steamboat  Landing  Closes  October  t 

BOATING,  FISHING,  BATHING,  GOLF,   TENNIS 
Capacity  of  House  150.  Rates  $4  per  day,  $17.50-$35  per  week. 

H.  P.  SMITH,  Manager,  Westport,  IN.  Y. 


HOUSE 

.    Coughlan.   Propi-ietor 
AND    COLD    WATER    ON 


THE       "TAHANA/US 

Keene    Valley,    Essex   Co.,   N.   Y.  A.    J 

WELL   FURNISHED.      MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS.       HOT 

EVERY    FLOOR.      SANITARY    ARRANGEMENTS    AS    PERFECT    AS    POSSIBLE. 
The  best  of  country  produce,  fresh  milk,    butter   and    eggs. 

A  dancing  hall  .36x91  feet  with  stage  and  scenery  for  amateur  theatricals.    Altitude 
of  Keene  Valley  at  the  Tahawus  House,  1,033  feet. 

Rates  for  board:      $2.50   to  $3.00  per    day,  $10.00  to  $1.5.00  per  week. 
Horses   and    carriages   for    hire.      Parties  of  three  or  more  conveyed  to  and  from 
railroad   and   steamboat  at   regular  stage   rates. 


THE 

NEW 


FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  HOTEL 


LAKE    GEORGE,    NEW    YORK. 

"The   Gateway   of   the   Adirondacks." 


Thoroughly    Up-to-Date   in   All    Respects. 

Five    hundred    rooms.      Newly    and    elaborately  furnished. 

One   hundred   rooms  en  suite  with   porcelain  baths.     An  acre  of  piazza  Floor.    Twenty 

acres  of  wooded  park  about  the  hotel. 

Orchestra  plays  for  dancing  every  evening.  A  Special   Rate   Made  for  Young   Men. 

WM.    P.   CHASE,  Proprietor.  Lake  George,   N.  Y. 

Also    proprietor    of    Hotel    Grenoble,    55thSt.  and  7th  Ave.,  New  York. 


RUSTIC   LODGE  ^^^.^^^^.SfJ^^^i  sWranac  La.e. 

PostOfTice:  COREY'S,  FrankUn  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ottj^s    :h:.  ■^;^-A.Ie3^iTE}E,^  i'x>oi>ne-bo2?. 

Hunting,  fishing,  boating.  Indian  Carry  Gulf  Links.  Carriages 
and  saddle  horses  furnished.  Will  accommodate  50  guests. 
Ratfs:  J2.50  per  day;  $10  to  $1,5  per  week.  Open  May  to 
November.    Fare  from  New  York  City.  $8  43. 


Lake  View  House 


BOLTON-ON-LAKE-GEORGE 


NEW   YORK 


FOR  BOOKr.ET,  ADDRESS 
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WARREN 

REALTY 

CO. 

(Incorporated.) 

I  and  3  Knickerbocker  Blk., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Developers  of 
Town     Additions. 


TO  RENT — "Depe  Dene"  Cottage,  Lake 
George;  large  country  estate;  12  rooms; 
coachman's  house,  stables.  Modern  improv- 
ed. Good  bathing  beach,  fire-places,  baths. 
Rental   .?500  (or  season. 

"Cosey  Cove"  Cottage,  Peerless  Pt.,  15 
rooms  and  garret.  Furnished  except  silver 
and  linen ;  ice  and  boats.  1  1-2  miles  from 
trolley.      Rental   $300   for   season. 

Dickenson  Cottage,  Assembly  Pt.  3  rooms 
first  floor,  1  large  room  second  floor,  4  double 
beds,  fire-place,  2  boats:  furnished  except 
silver  and  linen.    Rental  $2  per  day  to  clubs. 

FOR  SALE — "Moss  Cottage,"  Crosbyside. 
2  miles  from  trolley:  furnished  except  linen; 
fire-place,  6  beds,  12  rooms.     Price  $1,600. 

FOR  SALE — "Stevens  Cottage,"  1-4  mile 
from  Kattskill  House.  5  sleeping  rooms, 
double  beds,  barn,  ice  house  and  boats.  Fur- 
nished.    Price  $2,000   (easy  terms). 

FOR  SALE— "Davis  Cottage,"  Crosbyside. 
10  rooms,  furnished,  near  Paulist  Fathers. 
Fine  location.     Price  $1,950. 


R,  J.  BROWN,  PROPRIETOR. 


•i^^# 


The  Ten  Eyck 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 
FIRE  PROOF  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York  State 

Near  State  Capital  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

A  delightful  home  for  those  wishlnt  to 
spend  some  time  in  this  interestintr  and 
historic  city. 

H.  J.  ROCKWELL  O  SON 


1 


3xe:i_    IVIARIOrM,     tit-^v^o^i?^""" 

All   steamboats  land  at  Marion   clock.     Delightful  groves,  shaded  walks  and  beau- 
tiful drives.     Directly  on  State  road  from  Ticonderoga  to  Lake  George. 

Sanitation  as  near  perfect  as  science  can  produce. 
Electric   Bells  and  lights,  gas.  elevator,  postoffice,  telegraph  and  telephone  in  the  house. 
Nine-hole   Golf   Links   beginning   and    ending    at   the    house. 
Tennis  grounds,  croquet,  boating,  fishing,   bowling. 

Large,    airy   rooms,    with   or  without  private  baths. 
Rates,  33.00  and  up  per  day. 
Book  of  particulars   upon   ajiplication.  JOS.  H.  MARVEL,  Mgr. 


The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  $6S  per  year  according'  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 

SO    E AS V 

Is  the  name  of  this  beautiful  style  of  eye 
glasses.  The  lenses  never  get  loose, 
they  are  firm  in  place  without  pinching 
and  are  sold  in  Glens  Falls  by 


L.  P.  JUVET, 


LIBRARY 

BUILDING 


GLENS    FALLS..    N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


When  in  need  of 

Wall  Paper,  Window  Shades, 

Crockery,  Miscellaneous  Books 

and  Stationery,  call  on 

P.  P.  BPALP:V,  188  Glen  Street 

Greek  -  American     Fruit     Co. 

108  and  117  Glen  Street 
Delicious  ice  cream  and  pure  con- 
fectionery  of   our   own   manu- 
facture— fruits  too. 

HORTON    BROTHERS 

105  Glen  Street 
Staple  and  I^'ancy  Groceries. 


MINAHAN      BROTHERS 

Successors  to  the 

Rochester  Clothing  Co. 

Glen  Street 


Leotaud  Cf  Rheinlander 

Picture  Frames  and  Awning- 
Crandall  Block 

J.  S.  POWERS 

34  and  80  South  Street 
Groceries  and  Meats 


S.  J.  BOWMAN,  D.D.S. 

Bowman  Block 

Dr.  Bowman  can't  understand  why  peo- 
ple jeopardise  their  lives  by 
going-  without  teeth. 

COLE  d  BINGHAM 

IKi  Glen  Street 
Drugs,  Chemicals,  Sponges,  Syringes,  Soaps, 
Combs  and  Brushes,   Perfumery,  Toilet  and 
Fancy    Articles.       Physicians'    Prescriptions 
carefully  compounded. 

LAPHAM  d  PARKS 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Hay,  etc 

Office  12  and  14  Ridge  St., 

Mill  and  Elevator  140  Maple  St. 

J.  H.  SHEEHAN 

10  Warren  St. 

Cigars  and  Tobacco      Smokers'  Articles 

The  "J.  H.  S."  Ten  Cent  Cigar 

OUR  KIND  PAYS. 

Richardson 

Tailor 
Colvin  Building,  Glen  St. 

J.  E.  SAWYER  Cf  CO. 

28  Warren  St. 

Dealers  in  Carriage  and  Saddlery 

Goods  of  every  description. 


GLENS    FALLS,    N.  Y. 


OPENING  OF  THE   BASE  BALL  SEASON 


r.  B.  COOLIDGE 

Exclusive    dealer    in    Ilackett  -  Carbart 
CLOTHING 


MORTIMER  LAPHAM 

186  Glen  St. 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods 

BROWN  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies,  make  a 
specialty  of  Gas  Engines  and  Electrical 
Equipment.  Try  their  ever  ready  battery. 
Bowman  Block,  JNIonument  Square.  H. 
R.  Telephone  284-J. 

PHOTO-SUPPLY  COMPANY 

No.  9  Elm  Street 

Kodaks  and  Materials.     Developing 

and  Printing  for  Amateurs. 

Instructions  Free. 

ARCHAMBAULT 

CONFECTIONER   AND    BAKER 

131  Glen  St. 


WHY  NOT  SMOKE 

Lady  Cliff  Cigar  or  Golden  Luck  Cigar  ? 

Sold  everywhere 

C.  Sch wager  &  Son,  102  Glen  St. 

GUIDE    BOOKS    AND    MAPS 

Published    by   S.   R.   Stoddard, 
Glens   Falls,   N.  Y. 

The  Adirondacks  Illustrated,  issued  an- 
nually; 288  pages.  Paper,  25  cents.  Cloth, 
50  cents.  Gives  routes,  fares  to  different 
points,  mails,  guides,  hotel  rates,  etc. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  histor- 
ical and  descriptive,  16  mo.,  208  pages. 
Paper.  25  cents.  Cloth,  50  cents.  Contains 
sectional  maps  of  the  two  lakes  and  cuts  of 
mountains,  islands,  etc.,  as  seen  from  the 
passing  steamer. 

Map  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness. 
Pocket  edition  on  map-bound  paper.  Cloth 
cover,  .$1.00. 

Forest  and  Stream — "It  is  the  most  com- 
plete map  of  the  Adirondack  region  ever 
published." 

.Shooting  and  Fishing — "State  officers  con- 
sult it  and  the  Fish  Commissioners  depend 
upon  it  for  use  of  the  State  Game  Protec- 
tors." 

Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

LEGGETT  O  PEDDIE 

loT  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drug.s,  Paints,  Oils,  ^^arnishes, 
etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


PEOPLES    LINE    STEAMERS 

The  Elegant  and  Popular  Steamers 
C.    W.    MORSE  and 

ADIRONDACK 


qLEAVE  ALBANY  AT  8  P.  M. 
daily  and  Sundays  from  Steanibctat 
Square  below  Hamilton  street. 


qiLEAVE  NEW  YORK  AT  fi  P.  M. 
daily  and  Sundavs  from  Pier  82  N.  R. , 
Canal  St.,  129th  St.  N.  R.  at 6  30  p.  ra. 

Tickets  sold  and  HHKKaj^e  cheeked  through  from  all  points  on  all  railroads  running  through  AUiany  and  Troy. 

Througli  tickets  of  New  York  Central  'ssue  are  good  for  passage  on  this  line. 

Through  tickets  and  close  connection  in  New  York  to  all  New  Jersey  and  liong  Island  Shore  resorts. 

STATEROOMS    SECURED    BY    MAIL    OR    TELEGRAPH    TO    CITY    TICKET   OFFICE 

58  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Hudson  River  Telephone  2788  Main. 

NORTHBOUND  :— state  rooms  secured  bv  telenhone  to  Pier  33.  N.  R.:  telephone  .5S0O  Soring:  oratanv 
office  of  New  York  Transfer  Co.,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  or  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  7 
Cortlandt  St. 


J.  H.  ALLAIRE,  Gen.  Pass.  Aqt. 
Neio  York  City 


FLETCHER  DUBOIS,  Northern  Pass.  Agf. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


LOW  EXCURSION  RATES-EXCELLENT  SERVICE  OFFERED. 

TO  OR  FROM 

Saratoga,    The    Adirondacks,    Lakes    George    and    Champlain 

steamers  "City  of  Troy"  or  "Saratogra"  leave  Pier  46,  N.  R.,  West  10th  Street,  New  York, 

daily  (except  Saturday*  6  P.  M.,  connectingr  with  express  trains  at  Troy  for  above  resorts. 

Sunday  steamers  touch  at  Albany. 

I,eave  Troy  daily   (except  Saturday  >   7:30   P.M.   or   on   arrival   of  evening  trains  from  the 

north.    Touching  at  Albany  Sundays  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Througfh  Tickets  on  sale  at  Principal  Ticket  Offices  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

In  the  north,  at  Stations  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.,  and  on  I/ake  Steamers. 

DINING  ROOMS  ON  MAIN  DECK---MUSIC  ON  EACH  STEAMER. 

For  Staterooms,  or  Illustrated  Booklet  Address. 
R.ll<.  HORNBY.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agrent.  New  York.  N.  Y.  G.  W.  GIBSON,  Sec.  &.  P. "Agent,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
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Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the 
great  resorts.  They  have  through  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  via  the 


Xentral] 

^      LINES 


A  night's  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these 
places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time 
for  breakfast  next  morning. 


T>  '^I'^rJi'^Py  ,?^  Jh®  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to 
Keach  Them,  which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  •Four-Track  Series."  containing  a  fine  map  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory,  with  useful 
information  in  regard  to  hotels,  camps,  lakes  rivers  etc 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels.  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY 

Passeng:er  Traffic  Manager 

New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 
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FOR   TEN    CENTS 

We  will  send  you  safely  packed 
in  tube  a  beautiful  poster  in  many 
colors  (2(lx3"3  inches  in  size)  of  our 

"CANOEING    GIRL" 

Two  cents   postage  will 
bring    you    a    coi)y    of 

"THE      ADIRONDACKS  " 

A  superb  illustrated  folder 

Four  cents  ])Ostage  will 
bring     vou     a    copv    of 

"A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

(oOO  pages)  regarding  hotels, 
Ijoarding  houses,  R.  R.  rates,  etc. 
Address  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

YOU  WILL  WANT  THEM  ALL  BEFORE 
STARTING       ON    YOUR       VACATION 


THE     CHARM     OF 

Lake  George 

that  wonderful  sheet  of  water 
nestling  among  the  ever- 
lasting    hills     is     perennial. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  A  uio- 
biography : 

"Lake  George  is  the  m  'st  picturesque 
tiling  I  saw  in  tlie  United  States.  Three 
of  our  English  lakes  placed  end  to  end 
would  be  something  like  it  in  extent  and 
scenery." 


An   attractive  feature  of  the  ser- 
vice to 

The  Adirondacks 

is  the  privilege  afforded  to  all  pas- 
sengers holdingtickets  via  D.&H. 
R.R.  of  using,  n-ithoiit  extra  rhar(/e, 

the  steamers  on  Lake  Champiain. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  R. 
R.,  leading  carrier  of  Summer 
Tourists,  reaches  among  other 
idyllic  spots  in  the  cool  region  of 

Northern    New    York 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
LAKE  GEORGE 
THE  ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE  CHASM 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


ABEL  I.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,   P.  T.  M. 
A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  R.R. 


New  York  City  Offices: 


Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 
Uptown,  1354  Broadway 


SUN  SET  CAMP,  LTTy. 

Capacity,  house  and  cottages,  45.  Rates,  $2.50 
per  day;  $12  to  $15  per  week.  Special  during  June 
and  September,  or  for  the  season.  Open  June  1st 
to  November.  Boats  to  rent  by  day  or  week.  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Post  of  New  York  City  has  a  cottage  in 
connection  with  the  camp  and  will  remain  during 
the  season.  Excellent  Bass  and  Trout  Fishing. 
Deer  Hunting  and  Boating.  Guides  furnished.  Ad- 
dress R.   BENNETT,   Raquette   Lake,   N.  Y. 


The  Little  Shoe  Store  Around  the  Corner 


Barefoot 
Sandewls 

for  Misses  ^nd 
Children    from 

SOctoSi.oo 


Oxfords 


White  Canvas  Oxfords  for  Men  and  Women. 
Stock  Always  Fresh. 

EDWARD     F.     IRISH, 

9  Exchange  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Established    1869 


B.  B.  Fowler  Company 


Glens  Falls,  New  York 


The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets, 
Suits,  Millinery,  Crockery,  and  all 
kindred  merchandise  for  house 
furnishing    and    personal    adornment. 
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Home  Building  Department 

Design  No.  304 


This  design  is  especially  adapted  for  a  moderate 
sized  family.  Some  of  the  desirable  features  are  the  large 
reception  hall  w-ith  its  large  open  fireplace  and  the  privacy 

given      the      dining 
room. 

The  above  design 
is  for  a  house  to 
cost  about  $1,600.00 
to  $1,800.00.  Di- 
mensions: Width,  27 
ft.,  lengrth,  34y2  ft., 
exclusive  of  porch. 
Blue  prints,  consist- 
ing of  cellar  and 
foundation  plan; 
roof  plan;  first  and 
second  floor  plans  ; 
front,  rear  and  two 
side  elevations;  wall 
sections  and  all 
necessary  interior 
details,  together 
with   about    twenty 


Second  Floor  Plan 


First  Floor  Plan 


pages  of  typewritten  specifications,  can  be  had  for  $5.00. 

Radford   Architectural    Company 
Dept.    B,  Chicago,  111. 
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Fashionable  Hats 

For  Men  and  Boys 


The  "Star  Hat  Man,"  Copyrighted  1903. 


A    Handv    Vest    Pocket   Match    Book    FREE 

To  assist  us  in  makins  your  acquaintance  we  have  prepared  a  "Star"  Hat  Match 
Book,  so  handy  in  the  vest  pocket,  which  we  will  send  you  free  upon  request. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  line  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. , 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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Perfection  admits  of  no  superlative.       GOLD  MEDAL  HATS 
are  as  near  perfection  as  genius  can  devise  and  skill  produce. 

Rosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co. 

Wholesale  Only  MAKERS  ST.    LOUIS 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS- 


PVIRE  FOOD   PRODUCTS 
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BLANKE'S 


WORLD'S    FAIR 


COFFEE 


Highest  Award  3  World's  Fairs 


a 


f==^ — 

One 

Pound    Air-Tight,    Germ- 

Pro 

of  Packages, 

RBTAILINQ   AT 

20, 

25. 

30,  35  40, 

45 

Cents  per  Pound 

C! 


When  you   can   get  a  Coffee    that   has  won    the   Highest   Award    at 

three  World's  Fairs  why  pay  the  same  price 

for  an  inferior   article  ? 


C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 


Home  Plaot:    ST.  LOUIS 
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Suppose    YOU  yyere 
Discharged 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box     954.SCRANT0N,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on 
my  part,  how  I  can  (luality  for  a  larger  salary  in 
the  position  before  wliich  I  have  innrKefl  X 


What  qualifications  for  another  job  could  you  offer?   Would  you  have  to  take  anything 
you  could  get,  at  whatever  they  would  pay,  and  thus  start  all  oyer  again  ?     Or  do  you 

possess  some  special  training  that  entitles  you  _^_^ 

to  consideration  and  a  good  salary  wherever 
your  kind  of  ability  is  needed  ?  This  Training 
is  the  thing — the  exact  technical  knowledge  of 
some  branch  of  trade  or  industry — that  makes 
you  valuable  and  in  demand.     It  is  easy  to  get. 

If  you  are  held  down  to  an  inferior  position 
by  lack  of  such  knowledge,  YOUR  salvation  lies  in 
this  coupon,  which  will  bring  full  details  of  how 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  train  you  at  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  without  any  conditions  that  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  meet.  This  I.  C.  S.  teaching  will 
qualify  you  for  advancement,  or  to  change  to  an 
occupation  where  there  IS  advancement ;  it  will 
increase  your  earning  power  and  make  you 
independent.  For  the  beginner  it  points  a 
quick  way  to  sure  success  in  a  chosen  profession. 

Will  you  mail  the  coupon  to-day  ? 


Bookkeeper 

Jlecban'  1  Draftsman 

Stenographer 

Foreman  Plumber 

Adierlisement  Writer 

ElecLlehtlngSupt. 

Show  Card  Writer 

Mech.  Engineer 

Window  Trimmer 

Surveyor 

Commercial  Law  for 

Stationary  Eneineer 

Credit  Men 

Civil  Engineer 

Illustrator 

Build'g  Contractor 

Civil  Service 

Architfc'  I  Draftsman 

Chemist 

Architect 

Textile  Mil!  Supt. 

Bridge  Engineer 

Electrioian 

Structural  Knsrineer 

Elec.  Engineer 

Mining  Engineer 

Street  and  No.- 


Oltj_ 
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"THE   MOX    SPECIAL,"   "LALOO"  NO.  216. 


When  purchasing  your  next  hut,  be  sure  to  make  the  request  that 
you  be  sho^wn   a 

"LION    SPECIAL," 

as  you  may  then  feel  assured  that  you  are  securing  the  best  hat  quality 
obtainable  anywhere  for  the  money. 

Our  experience  and  reputation  of  46  years  is  back  of  this  assertion. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  "Lion  Special"  Hats,  ^tite  us  a 
postal  and  <we  'will  see  yiou  are  supplied. 


6aiiss=Langenberg  Bat  Co. 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 
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"Lion  Special" 
Hats 
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Mic.rFi  I  ANPOTTS    ADVLRTISING 


NEW    HOME    OF. 


The  Gauss =Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

"LION  SPECIAL  "  HATS  AND  "LION  BRAND  "  GLOVES 

ST.     LOUIS 
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J.  CARTER  CARSTENS,  LL.D., 

PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE 

UNIVERSAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

_^_,__,  (incorporated) 

ORIEL  BUILDING,  (See  N.xt  p.,e)  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME 

AS  TAUGHT  BY  THE 

Universal  Correspondence  College, 


(incorporated) 


J.  CARTER  CARSTENS.  LL.D., 
President  and  General  Counsel. 


Suite  605  Oriel  Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Are  you  ambitious  (a)  To  Study  Law  for  Professional  Purposes,  or 
Are  you  interested  (b)  In  Studying  Complete  Practical  Law  for  Busi- 
ness Men,  Salesmen  and  Employes  ? 

Nothing  trains  and  develops  the  mind  as  perfectly,  either  for  business  or  professional 
purposes,  as  the  study  of  Law  as  contained  in  the  courses  of  the  Universal  Corresoondenc<^ 
College.  No  person  can  plead  a  lack  of  time  to  take  up  the  study  of  Law;  because,  even 
to  devote  one  hour  each  day  would  amount,  in  a  year,  to  forty-five  days  of  eight  hours 
each,  so  that  in  a  year,  or  even  less,  your  epcrning  capacity  would  be  doubled,  because  your 
mind  would  be  more  powerful  and  resourceful. 

ALL  AMBITIOUS  MEN  SHOULD  STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME.  BECAUSE  A 
KNOWLEDGE   OF  LAW   PRINCIPLES  ASSURES  QUICK  SUCCESS. 

THE    COURSES    OF    THE    UNIVERSAL,    CORRESPONDENCE    COLLEGE. 
The    college    has    divided    the    twenty-five  .subjects    into    three    courses,    designated 

Courses   Number   One,  t-wo  and  Three,  as   follows: 

Course   Number  One: 

CONTRACTS     $45.00 

CORPORATIONS     r  All     of    these    Courses     include     Text    Books.  )  ■  ..    40.00 

PARTNERSHIP     <  Examinations,      Corrections.      Criticisms     and  ^  .  •  •    35.00 

AGENCY     ( Lectures  without  further  cost.  '  .  .  .    35.00 

BAILMENTS  AND  COMMON  CARRIERS    35.00 

COMMERCIAL   PAPER   AND    GUARANTY    AND   SURETYSHIP 35.00 


$225.00 
All  of  which  courses  are  furnished  to  a  Special  Class,  Limited  to  200  members,  for.  .$100.00 

Course  Number  One  constitutes  the  first  Course  taught  to  persons  seeking  admission 
to  practice  Law,  as  ivell  as  the  complete  course  taught  Business  Men,  Salesmen  and 
Employes;  both  receive  the  same  Instruction  and  the  same  Text  Books  are  used  for  both 
purposes,  being  the  regular  Professional  Course  Text  Books. 

Course    Number    Tiro: 

SALES   OF   PERSONAL   PROPERTY    35.00 

REAL  PROPERTY (All    of    these    Courses     include     Text    Books.  ^  ...  $40.00 

TORTS'    )  Examinations,      Corrections.      Criticisms     and?...    35.00 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS    ..  ^Lectures  without  further  cost.  )...    35.00 

CRIMINAL  LAW   AND   PROCEDURE    35.00 

INSURANCE:      FIRE,   ACCIDENT.   LIFE,   BENEFIT,    AND   EMPLOYER'S   LIA- 
BILITY        40.00 

EVIDENCE    35.00 


$255.00 

All  of  the  subjects  in  Course  Number  Two  are  the  second  course  for  persons  studying 
Law  for  admission  to  practice,  and  will  be  furnished  to  the  Special  Class 
Limited  to  200   members    for    $100.00 

Course  Number  Three: 

EQUITY    

EQUITY  PLEADING 

CODE   PLEADING    (All    of    these    Courses    include     Text    Books 

COMMON  LA^V  PLEADING  )Rxaminations,      Corrections,      criiic-^iiis     an. 
CONSTITUTIONAL    LAAV    .  ^ Lectures. 

FEDERAL   PROCEDURE    

WILLS    By  Lecture 

EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  ESTATES " 

DAMAGES     " 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW    " 

EXTRAORDINARY  LEGAL  REMEDIES    •  •   " 


.$35.00 
.  35.00 
,  35.00 
.  35.00 
.  35.00 
.    35.00 


50.00 


$260.00 
These   subjects   in   Course   Number  Three  are   essentially   only   for   persons   studying 
Law  for  Professional  Purposes.     And  all  of  the  subjects  therein  contained  will 
be  furnished  to  a   Special  Class  Limited   to  200   members   for $100.00 
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Wear  Stylish  Clothes 


To  every  man,  young  or  old,  who  is  in- 
terested in  good,  stylish,  serviceable  clothes, 
we  will  send  our  handsome  Spring  Fashion 
Booklet  and  several  samples  of  cloth  upon 
receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
We  especially  want  to  interest  men,  and 
young-  men,  who  aim  to  dress  well,  in  our 
Suit  Special  at  $15.  These  garments  are 
hand  tailored;  perfect  in  fit;  guaranteed  to 
give  good  service  and  one  price  to  all.  We, 
the  makers,  set  the  price  with  a  shield  on 
the  sleeve  which  plainly  reads  $15.  Your 
local  dealer  sells  them  at  the  same  price 
as  the  largest  stores  in  the  largest  cities. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  buy  them,  you 
are  su.e  to  get  good  values  and  good  clothes 
when  you  insist  on  getting  garments  with 
this    shield. 

"It's  on  the  sleeve." 
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'•The    Shield    that    sets   the    Price    and    sets 
the   Pace." 

Send  two  2c  stamps  for  our  new  Spring 
Fashion  Booklet  and   samples  of  cloth. 


SCHWAB  CLOTHING  CO.,  "If  St.  Louis 

4.  Makers  of  Ready-to-Wear  Clothes   for    Men    and    Boys 
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ONE.  OF  THE.  FIFTY  STYLES  OF 


KING   BEE  $S.OO   H4TS 


King-Brinsmade  Mercantile  Co., 


1110  Washington  Ave., 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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WEARING  BODY  PAINT 


ABSOLUTELY      PURE 


\    \ 


^pf  CHEMICALLY    PURS^^g^ 

•IQUID  PAH 


utA 


IF  YOUR    DEALER  DOES    MOT   CARRY 

WEARING     BODY    PAINT 

\A<^RITE.    US 

PLATT  feTHORMBURGH  PAINT  CO. 

ST.  UOUI5,MO. 


HOW  TO  SECURE    ■*    ■* 

HOUSE    PLANS 


WE  CAN  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
house  design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  other- 
wise cost  you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splen- 
did equipment  it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will 
also  furnish  the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book 
containing  100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Rad- 
ford American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  de- 
signs,   for    $1.00. 

These  can  be  had  from  the 

Radford  Architectural  Company, 

Dcpt.  B.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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World's  Fair  Salvage. 


We  bought  the  entire  lot  of  New  Century  typewriters  that 
were  used  officially  by  the  World's  Fair  (St.  Louis).  Many  of 
these  machines  have  been  used  scarcely  any  and  are  as  good 
as  new. 

The    New   Century    does   beautiful    work   and    is   capable   of 
doing  lots  of  it. 
Factory  price   . $100.00 

Oup  Price.     -    -    -    -    $50.00 

Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 


We  are  making  a  drive  on  No.  2  Remington 
typewriters  that  we  have  thoroughly  rebuilt 
and  put  in  Al  condition.  We  have  added  the 
improved  carriage  attachment,  for  the  quick 
handling  of  the  paper. 
Factory  price .  $95.00 

Our  Price,    -    -    $30.00 

(Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 
All   Makes   Rented   and   Sold   Everywhere — 
Prices  Lowest — Write  for  Samples  and  Cata- 
logue. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

(The  Typewriter  Exchange  Branch.) 
WM.  B.  JENNY,  Manager. 


208  N.  9th  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Buy  a  "St.  Louis  Car 


99 


A  Car 

at  the  right 

price 

which   is 

second  to  none 


A  Car  built 

on  honor  and 

made  for   service 

first,  last  and 

always 


'THE  '"Rigfs  That   R«n^  are  pre-eminently  the  simple  cars,  and   have  less 
parts  than  any  machine  of  equal  horse  power  made.     Write  for  Cata- 
loc.    It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

ST.  LOUIS  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

PHORIA,  ILL. 
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lVpe-V\^iUBrr&  Press  Copied  Letters 


A  D  D  R  E  S  S  !  NJ 

209-211-213    NORTr 


i_DING,     ENCLOSING     3^    MAILING. 
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Mr.    G.    0.    Ahead, 

Anywhere,  U  S-A 
Dear  Slr:- 

There  Is  one  question  the  shrewd  advertiser  asks  himself  every  day, 
that  is,  "What  is  the  qjickest  and  most  effective  method  of  increasing  sales?" 

We  can  tell  you  what  thousands  of  live,  progressive  merchants  ar.e  doing 
right  along,  and  with  uniformly  satisfactory  results.   Tney  use 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS, 
the  nearest  approach  to  real  type-written  letters  It  is  possible  to  produce 
They  have  all  the  appearance  and  all  the  persuasive  pulling  power  of  a  per- 
sonally written  and  personally  signed  communication. 

You  have  but  to  write  one  letter  and  we  do  the  rest,  even  to  the  last 
detail  of  mailing,  if  desired. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FACc-SIMILE  LETTER  CO. 


Send  for  Price  List, 


Manager. 
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Buy  Farm  Lands  in  Sugar  Beet  District,  near 

Bay  City,  IHicliigan,  on  Small  IHontiily  Payments 

This  Valuable  Land  For  Sale  by  OWNERS—Mot  "Brokers. 


^         accumi 
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We  have  and  offer  for  sale  on  terms  of  $i.oo  per  acre  down  and  25  cents  per 
month  ($12.50  per  acre)  some  of  the  finest  farm  lands  near  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
—right  in  the  rich  Sugar  Beet  District — which  will  net  the  owners  handsome  profits 
Begin  now  to  save  something  from  your  earnings  and  by  investing  this  judiciously 
accumulate  at  last  a  start  toward  a  fortune. 

We  will  pay  transportation  and  all  expenses    to    buyers    from    Chicago    to 
property  and  solicit  careful  investigation.     Send  for  full  particulars. 

F.     E.     RUTLEDGE    <&     CO., 

234    LASALLE  ST.  FARM   DEPARTMENT  CHICAGO,    ILL 
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KEEP    COOL 


Lighting  Fixtures 

MAWUFACTURBD    FOR 

TRADE   AND 

CONSUMER 


For  $9.75 

110  Volt,  D.  C.  12"  Blade 

cAll  Sizes  and  Types 
ai  Proportionate  Prices 


Special  desiens  furnished  upon  advice  with  reference  to  kind  of  fixtures  wanted  : 
also  a  complete  catalog  furnished  to  the  trade 

ST.  LOUIS  BRASS  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis 
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Modern  Plumbing' 
Material 

Sold  Direct  at  Manufacturers'  Prices 
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C 1  e  a  n — S  a  n  i  t  a  r  y — 0  dories  s — 
Newest  Designs  —  Finest  Nickel 
Trimmings  —  Best  Appliances 

We  sell  you  these  brand  new,  modern  bath 
Room  Outfits  direct — you  need  not  pay  exorbit- 
ant profits  to  your  plumber, 

Pficei  for  Outfits  as  shown 
Number  0,  ,  ,  .  $25,00 
37,50 
44,00 
55,00] 
85,00 
}fO,00 

Kitchen  Outfit 
Number  6,     ,     ,     ,     $30,00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Connections  easily  made.  Any  ordinary  me- 
chanic can  install  with  the  aid  of  our  com- 
prehensive working  plans  and  instructions. 

Ask  For  Catalogue  No.  M  551 

on  Plumbing  Material  and  Heating  Apparatus. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS  CHICAGO 

NOTE  —  WK       FURNISH      COUNTRY      BOMBS 
WITH    COMPLETK   WATER  WORKS    SYSTEMS 


B^'t'^'- 


if* 


HoA- 
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AMSCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


I 


Before   Buying  a  Piano 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

IT   WILL   SAVE   YOU    MONEY. 

We  sell  on  easy  monthly  payments,  cov- 
ering one,  two  or  three  years  time,  take  your 
old  instrument  in  exchange,  at  liberal  val- 
uation, as  part  payment,  and  guarantee  sate 
delivery. 

We  want  an  enthusiastic  friend  in  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  this  country,  so 
make  a  remarkable  offer.  Write  for  it  at 
once. 

Kfell-J^rench 
pianos 

"Unquestioned    Excellence" 

have  a  sweet,  sympathetic,  rich,  lasting  tone 
quality  that  is  truly  ■w'onderful.  This  feature 
together  with  an  even,  responsive  touch,  artistic, 
original  designs  and  beautiful  finish  have  made 
a  reputation  for  the  Krell-French  that  is  un- 
surpassed. 

Then  there  is  another  important  point  that 
interests  piano  purchasers.  Our  stockholders 
are  the  largest,  most  progressive,  up-to-date 
music  dealers  in  America,  thereby  insuring  piano 
knowledge  and  experience  which  guarantee 
piano  superiority  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
offer  the  highest  grade  instruments  at  prices 
much  lower  than  others  ask.  "^'e  save  you  $50 
to  $100  on  a  piano,  because  of  these  advantages. 
Tou  secure  this  saving  whether  you  purchase 
direct  from  our  factory  or  from  any  of  our 
many  representatives  throughout  the  country. 

Our  finely  illustrated  piano  catalogue  show^ing 
many  styles  with  prices  is  Free.  "Write  for  it 
and  ask  for  our  Special  Introductory  Offer.  It 
will    pay   you. 

KRELL-FRENCH    PIANO    CO. 
198  So.  18th  Street,  Nevv  Castle,  Indiana. 


Why 

Not 

Enioy 

Your 

Vacation 


this  summer  in  Colorado,  where  every 
day  is  just  right? 

Colorado  ciimate  is  made  up  of  bright, 
sunny  days;  cool,  sleep-inducing 
nigui-S;  always  the  mountain  ozone, 
like  a  tonic,  but  better. 

Then  there  are  delightful  rides  over 
good  roads  and  interesting  trails, 
mountain  climbing,  golf,  tennis,  polo, 
excellent  fishing  and  hunting,  wild- 
flower  excursions,  boating,  bathing, 
little  journeys  by  rail  to  a  hundred 
points. 

Low  rates  all  summer,  good  on  the 
Burlington's  famous  fast  trains  from 
St.  Louis. 

Send  a  postal  for  details. 

W.   A.    LALOR,    A.    G.    P.   A. 

C.    B.    &    Q.    Ry. 

604    Pine    St.,    St.    Louis. 


Builington 
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ROOtSS^NDtlOME:  INSTRUCTION 


How  TO  EASILY 

Qualify  yourself 
in  spare  time 

TO  BE  AN 

Expert 
Telegrapher. 


Home  Study  Courses  Usiag 
Vonderfol  New  Inventioa. 


If  you  knew  absolutely  that  in  ninety  days'  time  you  could  qualify  yourself  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $60  to  $100  per  month  as  an  expert  Telegraph  Operator  wouldn't 
you  commence  the  study  if  within  your  means?     Let  us  show  you  this  is  true. 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  we  will  forward  to  you  by  express  our  complete  home 
study  course  in  Telegraphy,  together  with  the  most  wonderful  invention  in  electrical 
instruction  ever  made:  The  Armstrong  Automatic  Instruction  Transmitter.  This  con- 
sists of  a  transmitter  board  with  long  grooved  lines  (a  line  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  numerals  and  punctuation  marks),  also  a  complete  Transmitter  and  Sounder, 
a  Stylus,  dry  battery,  and  comprehensive  instruction.  When  the  Stylus,  or  electrically 
connected  pencil,  is  run  down  the  line  of  any  letter  the  dots  and  dashes  of  that  letter 
will  be  clicked  off  by  the  Sounder  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  regular  telegraph  ofiBce. 
You  then  make  the  same  motion  and  sounds  until  you  are  familiar  with  that  letter. 
Likewise  whole  sentences  may  be  received  and  transmitted  and  when  you  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently,  some  one  unlearned  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  whatever  (your  brother,  mother  or  sister)  can  select  an  unfamiliar  article 
and  by  drawing  the  stylus  across  the  lines  designated  by  letters,  send  you  the  article 
so  you  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  receiving.  Now,  any  operator  will  tell 
you  learning  to  receive  is  the  hardest  part,  ordinarily.  You  commence  learning  to  re- 
ceive with  the  Armstrong  system  as  soon  as 
you  commence  instruction. 

A  complete  set  of  instruction  lessons  is  in- 
cluded with  the  system.  You  may  keep  the 
instrument  until  thoroughly  competent  to  ac- 
cept a  position. 

The  price  is  $30.00  regularly,  but  For 
Thirty  Days  (in  order  that  we  may  thor- 
oughly test  the  value  of  this  medium)  we 
will  make  a  Special  Price  of  $15.00,  payable, 
one  dollar  down,  $5.00  upon  delivery  of  outfit 
and  Three  Dollars  per  month  for  three 
months.     Could  anything  be  more  fair? 

Procrastination  is  the  enemy  of  Ambition. 
If  you  want  advancement  help  yourself. 
Send  a  dollar  and  the  complete  outfit  will  be 
sent  for  your  examination.  If  you  are  sat- 
isfied, pay  $5.00  to  agent  and  then  $3.00  a 
month   for  three   months. 


The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  send  your 
dollar  to-day. 


Armstrong  Telegraph  School, 

ST.    LOU/S.    MO. 


TJie  only  MEDAL  d<wArded  oat  of  se^ertd 

exhibits  for  teaching  Telegraphy 

to&s  to  the 

ARMSTRONG  SYSTEM. 
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PER.IODIOALS 


TL-ip  Dp  A  P)pD  has  won  the  confidence  of 
1  I  IL  rVL^L^LlX  ^.g^j.j^.^^^.jjg  readers 


everywhere.  It  prints  much  of  the  best  fiction 
that  is  being  written  ;  it  contains  many  articles  of 
national  importance  by  writers  who  speak  with 
authority ;  it  discloses  the  philosophies  of  life  in 
graceful  essays  ;  it  gives  inspiration  through  the 
songs  of  the  poets. 

Comment  on  men,  women  and  affairs  and  the 
helpful  and  stimulating  "Reader^  Study"  round 
out  a  magazine  that  is  truly  delightful. 

The  Reader  is  the  most  beautiful  of  magazines. 
Fine  paper,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  trimmed 
edges,  beautiful  color  illustrations,  combine  to 
give  it  a  distinction  that  is  possessed  by  no  other 
periodical. 

$3.00  A  YEAR 

Recent  contributors  include  —  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  William  Allen  Whitk,  Octave 
Thanet,  Harold  MacGrath,  David  Graham  Phillips 
Hbkry  VanDyke,  Anne  Warner,  Elia  W.  Peattik  and 
a  score  of  other  names  equally  distinguished. 


THE  READER 

.AN  1LHISTR.\TFJ)  MON'T  HLY  .^VVAGAZINE 


^  

-I  nr,  UOlili^  MLRRILLCOAAPANY  INPIANAPOLIS     : 


A  Cover  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 


POEMS  BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

The  New  Deer  Creek  Edition 
In  four  beautiful  volumes,  entitled  Songs  o'  Cheer,  Child  Rhymes,  Love  Lyrics  am^  Farm 
Rhymes,  have  been  published  the  favorite  Riley  poems,  profusely  illustrated  by  Will  Vawter 
and  William  Buckingham  Dyer. 

The  illustrations  number  over  three  hundred.     The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper  and  are  bound  in  silk-finished  cloth  stamped  with  gold. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  year!  subscription  to  The  Reader. 

The  new  Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Both  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $6.00 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  this  magazine.     See  order  blank  below 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COM? AN  V,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  aoo 

You  may  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Reader  for  one  year  and  send  me,  charges  paid,  a  set  of  the 

Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  four  volumes. 

I  enclose  $1.00  and  agree  to  make  five  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  each,  a  total  of  $6.00. 

If  t!^e  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  them,  charg-es  paid,  veithin  ten 

days,  ai  d  you  are  to  return  the  first  payment  of  $1.00 

Magaz  ine  a  nd  books 

may  be  sent  to  different  Name  

addresses,  if  desired 

Street Address 


*'The  ever  readable  Reader' 
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fREMOV&BLB 
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STEEL  M 


RoUDOlO         BQHEMD 


A  sectional  bookcase  luith  doors  that  do  not  bind, 
atid  shel<ves  that  cannot  sag.    Postal  brings  catalog 

Humphrey 

Sectional  Bookcases 

^  Will  you  not  please  write  at  once  for 
our  advance  catalog,  which  illustrates  the  lat- 
est, original  and  most  practical  ideas  in  sec- 
tional bookcases?  New  styles  of  much  beauty,  embodying 
practical  improvements  which  are  exclusive  with  us. 

q  But  our  whole  thought  is  not  put  into  mere  beauty  of  design^  Our  main 
strength  is  construction  and  finish.  When  we  say  that  the  Humphrey  SecUonal 
Bookcase  is  "built  to  build  on,"  we  mean  it.  The  umts  (sections)  are  extra  strong, 
rigid  and  durable— and  they  always  fit. 

q  Upon  the  strength  of  each  unit  depends  the  strength  of  the  entire  bookcase. 
We  emphasize  that,  and  invite  special  attention  to  the  sectional  drawmg  at  the 
top  of  this  advertisement.  You  will  notice  that  each  Humphrey  umt  has  sohd 
ends.     No  veneers.     No  unsightly  bands  of  metal. 

e  Each  unit  has  a  dust-shield  which  makes  it  dustproof  even  without  a  top  or 
base,  and  each  book  shelf  is  reinforced  with  a  concealed  bar  of  ./../  wh.ch  pre- 
vents sagging.  The  doors  are  aircushioned  without  felt,  and  always  close  quietly 
and  easily.  They  operate  on  roller  bearings,  and  are  equipped  with 
the  Humphrey  Door  Guide  which  prevents  binding. 
q  The  Humphrey  is  the  one  perfect  sectional  bookcase 

and  the  only  one  with  these  advantages,  yet  it  costs  you 

no  more  than  others.     If  you  want  the  best  vplue  you 

must  get  Humphrey  Sectional  Bookcases. 

q  Sold  by  dealers  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country. 

Write  direct  for  the  Catalog,  and  if  we  have  no  dealer 

in  your  city  we  will  ship  any  case  ordered  direct  to  vou. 
treight  prepaid.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
q  Dealers  invited  to  write  for  proposition. 

Write  for  CitAlogue  BM  to-a'^v- 

Humphrey  Bookcase  Co. 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Mahn  of  Sectional  Booicas.  and  Office  Filin,  Device. 

New  York  Salesroom : 

144-148  Nassau  Street 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


THE  EMPIRE  PAINTS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

JF  intending  to  do  paiatinr,  send  us  size  of  buildfngfs  to  be  painted,  and  we  will 

furnish  you  an  estimate  of   paint   needed,  and  cost.     Send  us  name  of  your 

dealer  and  gfet  our  Color  Card.     You  will  find  shades  that  will  suit.    J^    J^    J> 


FLOOR 
PAINT 


OUR    FIRE    PROOF    PAINTS    AT   65   CENTS 

THE    BEST    BARN    OR    SHED    PAINT  MADE 


STAINS,, 
ENAMELS. 


WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PAINT  LINE. 
BLENDED  LEAD  AND  ZINC  IN  OIL-IVHITE 

Ab4  la  all  tlMts.  eatlrely  new  and  the  finest  for  painters  made 

EMPIRE  PAINT  6  COLOR  CO.,     ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE—" 

Yl"  WEAR.WELL 

Y      FIELD  FENCE 

The   Cheapest  and   Best 

fnice  ever  offered,  Siii^'e 
Btraud  fence  19  inches  high 
fcir  15c  per  rod.  Other  Bizes. 
also  double  strand  with  barb 
on  bottom,  just  as  cheap  in 
49  IN.    prf'l 


HORSE  HIGH,  BULL  STRONG,  PIG  TIGHT 


WRITE  today  for  our  FREE  Fence  and  Rooting 
or  large  Gene r»l  Merchandise  Price  Book,  giviug  our 
lowest  factory  prices,  direct  to  the  consumer,  on 
Farm  Implements  and  Household  Supplies. 

8t.  Louis  is  your  best  place  to  trade,  we  know 
just  what  is  suited  to  your  location,  has  cheapest 
freight  rates,  quickest  time  and  li'west  prices. 

Incorporated  -  $300,000.00  Capital 

M86  Pine    gtreet  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

"  I  know  them  to  be  reliable,"— Editor. 


Stop  Scratching!!! 


Your  finger  nails 
are  full  of  poison 
and  not  only  ir- 
ritate and  inflame 
your  skin,  but  are 
liable  to  poison 
you  and  giv  '  you 
Lock  Jaw,  Ery- 
sipelas orEcz  ma. 
Don't  take 
chances  with  any 
form  of  skin  rash 
or  roughness — Remember 

Litteirs  Liquid  Sulphur 

STOPS  ITCHING  INSTANTLY 

and  will  absolutely  cure  any  skin    disease- 
slight  or  severe. 


SAMPLE  BOTTLE 
SENT  POSTPAID 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FOR    TEN    CENTS 


RHUMA-SULPHUR  CO. 

Dept.  B.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cbt  RADFORD 

AMERICAN 

HOMES 


Buy  the  Best  Books  Published  oa  House  Plans 

The  R^adford  American  Homes 

Is  our  latest  and  most  complete  book  of  House  Plans.  It  contains 
100  desig-ns  of  low  and  medium  priced  houses,  never  before  illustrat- 
ed, and  has  met  with  phenomenal  success.  The  designs  are  all  origi- 
nal, practical  and  up-to-date  and  have  been  drawn  by  licensed  archi- 
tects of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  English  cloth 
embossed  in  three  colors,  gilt  top,  256  pages,  size  6i/^x8  inches.  Price 
$1.00  postage  paid.  "We  also  furnish  the  complete  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  any  of  the  designs  illustrated  in  this  book  at  an  average 
cost  of  only  $5.00  per  set,  and  can  send  them  out  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  These  plans  are  accurate  and  complete  in  every 
detail  and  will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  the  construction  of  a 
house. 


THE  RADFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  CO. 


DEPARTMENT  B,  CHICAGO, 
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WANT 

TO 

Become     an    Active    Member    of    the 

Southwestern 


Real  Estate   Exchange 


We  are  in   position  to  materially  assist  you  in 
making    money   for  yourself    and  your  clients. 


WE  FIND  BUYERS  FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 
AND  PROPERTY  FOR  YOUR  BUYERS 


Write  us  to-day  for  our  plan  and  let  us 
show  you  how  you  can  double  your  business 
and  your  income. 

TELL  ^g 

YOUR  ^^Nxs 

Southwestern  Real  Estate  Exchange 

Over  No.  9.  N.  6tli  St.,  FT.  SMITH,  ARKANSAS 
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A\ISCELLANE0U5    ADVERTISING 


THIS  TYPEWRITER 
Delivers  the  Goods  I 


It's      the      Oliver — the      Standard      Visible 
Writer. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  just  like  an   ath- 
lete stripped  for  a  race. 


It  is  free  from  unnecessary  multiplicity  of 
wires  and  spring-s. 

No  network  of  flimsy  keys  to  g-et  tied  into 
hard  knots. 

The  nimble  fingered  stenographer  can  put 
talk  into  type  with  this  machine  just  as  rap- 
idly as  she  takes  your  dictation. 

For  no  matter  how  swiftly  she  writes,  she 
can   see  just  what  she's  doing. 

The  key-board  is  so  wonderfully  respons- 
ive to  the  touch  of  the  finger  tips  that  speed 
comes  without  effort. 

The  factors  that  make  for  speed  are  its 
visible  writing,  its  light,  elastic  key  touch 
and  its  all  'round  simplicitv  It  has  the 
fewest  possible  wearing  points,  and  it  prints 
with  a  downward   stroke. 

OLIVET^ 


TypeWri-fer 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer. 

is  a  flawless  piece  of  mechanism,  combining 
the  strength  of  tested  steel,  with  the  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  You 
can  use  an  Oliver  a  lifetime,  and  the  type 
will   not  lose  alignment. 

It  never  suffers  from  nervous  prostration: 
requires  only  a  little  oil  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise to  keep  it  at  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. 

The  hum  of  Oliver  Typewriters  is  heard 
in  the  most  progressive  business  houses  In 
the  land.  Sales  increasing  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.  Get  acquainted  with  the  Oliver!  Write 
for  the  Oliver  book — we  send  it  free  with 
our   compliments. 

To   Complete   Our   Selling-  Org^anization 
we  will  appoint  a  number  of  Local  Agents  in 
unoccupied  territory.     This  is  an  opportunity 
for   making  big  money   in   an   easy,    dignifled 
way. 

Our  Traveling  Salesmen  personally  instruct 
Local  Agents,  and  help  them  make  sales 
If  you  are  open  to  engagement,  write  at  once 
But  don't  ask  for  the  agency  unless  you  mean 
to  do  business  and  hustle.     Address  at  once — 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

St.  Louis. 


Century  Bnildingr, 


S,  G  ADAMS  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO. 

SEALS  AND  STENCILS. 
BADGES,  TRADE  CHECKS,  ETC. 

314  North  nth  Street.  ST.  LOUIS.J 


ADAMS  BRILLIANTINE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


14K  Gold  Pen 

Guarcjnteed 

um  and  coarse.    Sent  postpaid  for 


For   one   year.      Any   kind    of 
point,  fine,  medi-  ^'|     OO 


10  page  Hubber  Stamp  and  Office  Supply  Catalogue 
tent  F7?EE  upon  request. 


S.  Q.  ADAMS 


STAMP  AND 
SEAL  CO. 

STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS. 

314  N.  6th  St..  ST.  LOUIS 


Try  a  Consultation  by  Mail 


Are  you  one  of  the  many  sufferers  from 
Eczema? 

Have  you  tried  remedy  after  remedy  said 
to  cure  you — which  has  only  held  back  tem- 
porarily the  disease,  or  by  keeping  you  from 
securing  other  aid,  allowed  your  case  to 
grow  worse, 

Then  you  would  like  the  services  of  an 
expert  skin  and  scalp  specialist — a  diagnosis 
of  the  cause,  a  remedy  to  remove  that  cause, 
and,  above  all,  a  speedy  and  complete  cure 
for  the  ailment — now  wouldn't  you?  I  offer 
you  without  other  than  the  cost  of  the  post- 
age on  your  letter  a  complete  consultation, 
inquiry  into  and  cure  for  your  Eczema — or 
any  other  skin  disease. 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write  me  a  letter 
fully  describing  your  case.  Then  I'll  ask  in 
return  any  questions  necessary  for  me  to 
know  to  properly  treat  you. 

My  remedies  (Xemar  tablets,  lotion,  oint- 
ment and  powder)  have  easily — quickly — 
cured  hundreds  of  others.  Won't  you  let 
them  cure  you.  Write  me  just  as  you  would 
your  physician  or  a  friend.  I'll  give  you  by 
return  mail  my  honest  opinion  and  advice. 

M.  M.  VILLINES. 

SKIN  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST, 
512  Washington  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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LILBURN  G.  McNAlR. 

PRESIDBNT 

FLETCHER  R.  HARRIS. 

vice-pres't 
JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

TREASURER 

LAURENCE  W.  DAY, 

SECRETARY 


WE 

SOLICIT 
RENT 
COLLECTIONS 

AAAAAA 

PERSONAL 

ATTENTION, 

ORGANIZATION 

AND 

LOCATION 
THE 
BEST 


FOR  RESULTS: 

List  with  us  Real   Estate  for 

Sale  or  for  General 

Management 


lUcNAIR  &  HARRIS  REALTY  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Eighth  and  Locust  Sts.  capital.  $300,000.00  gX.    LOUIS,   MO. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


^^m\    WEARING  APPAR^U      IJ^ST 
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Establish  Yourself  Right  I^^^^'IU, 

A  Diamond  Is  safer   and 


t 


^f 


il  Our  Prices  are  Lowest,  our  Terms  Easiest  IVl'.^a'lT^m'JrAt^T.i 


sate  investment, 
more  Prolitable  than  a  Saviii{;s  Bank  account 
You  always  retain  It  in  v our  possession.      You^ 
have  the  satisfaction  of  wearing  a  beautiful  and 
precious  gem.     It  gives  you  an  air   of  prosperity." 
Diamonds  always  give  prestige  to  the  wearer.   Diamonds  have 
increased  in  value  mo.e  than  20';;,  in  the  past  twelve  months. 
H  this  not  better  than  3  or  4  per  cent  the  usual  interest  savings 
banks  pay.     Write  Todaij  for  our  Grand  I9116  Catalog. 

Young  Man  Insure  future  Happiness   ^LKfiJ?aro"rdT:.'hrThai 

Itlne.  Remember  Diamonds  win  hearts.  A  lHamond  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  gifts 
by  a  young  lady.  It  lasts  forever  and  constantly  brings  to  the  wearer's  mind,  thought  of  the 
giver's  generosity.     iVrite  Today  fur  our  Grand  lHti6  Catalog. 

The  famous  loftis  System  of  Credit  Means  Convenience  toeomy 

way  In  which  it  differs  from  a  cash  transaction,  simjily  conlidence  and  convenience  between  ^ 
honorable  people.  Do  not  worry  because  you  have  only  a  small  amount  of  ready  cash  and  only  a 
modest  income.  Remember  the  Lottis  System  makes  every  person's  credit  good  by  adjusting 
terms  to  meet  their  Income.      Write  Today  for  our  Grand  IWI6  Catalog. 

Write  Today  for  our  Orand  1906  Diamond  and  Jewelry  Catalog  TSTd 

beautiful  illustrations.  It's  free  for  theaskiuB,  Y'ou  cannot  fail  to  find  among  the  hundreds  cf 
beautiful  Diamond  Uinps.  Pins,  Brooches,  Watches,  etc.  shown,  just  the  piece  of  Jewelry  that  you 
have  been  seeliing  eiiher  lor  yourself  or  some  dear  one.    Write  Today  for  ld(i6  Catalog. 

write 
at  once, 
subject  to  your  examination  and  api'roval.  If  entirely  satisfactory,  retain  same,  paying  one-filth 
the  cost  ori  delivery  and  the  h<  lance  in  ei^'ht  equal  monthlv  payments.  We  pay  all  express  charges, 
take  all  risks.     Is  not  this  a  square  deal!     Write  Today— Don't  Delay. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Diamond  We  Sell  change tnTDfamond^bou^gSrofus  at  a^y'time 

for  a  larger  stone,  paying  the  dlUerence  In  eight  equal  monthly  payments.     Write  for  Catalog. 

\  nfiU  I  PJiH<  Offipr*;  Fnllnw  '^^^  ^'^  Original  Diamonds 
LOTUS  LeaOS,  UtnerS  rUIIUW    ^n  credit  House,  Eslablished  1858. 

Write  Today  for  Our  Beautiful  1906  Catalog.    The  Finest  Je-^elry  Catalog 
Ever  issued. 

DIAMOND  GUTTERS 

WATCHMAKERS,   JEWELERS 

DEPT.     0289  92    STATE    STREET 

BROS  &  CO.  1858   CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS,   U.  S.  A. 


PLEASE   MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLAINE0U5    ADVERTISING 


YOLR  TOUR   ABROAD 

Can  easily  be  arranged  to  include 

A  Summer  Cruise   to  Norway 

And  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Scotland,  Iceland, 
to  Orkney  and  Faroe  Isles,  the  North  Cape,  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  wonderful  Norwegian  Fjords  are  quite  as  acces- 
sible as  Hamburg,  Paris  and  London,  by  means  of  the 
twin-screw   cruising   steamers, 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise,"   "Meteor,"  "Oceana"    and   "Bluchcr." 

The  dates  of  departure,  the  durations  and  the  costa  are 
varied  to  suit  the  most  diversified  tastes. 
Booklets  and  full  information  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
from   the 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


World's  Greatest 

Collectors'  Paper 

Founded    in    1S95    at   Superior,   Nebraska. 

Have  You  a  Camera  or  a  Hobby? 

Send  ten  cents  for  three  months  for  the 
oldest,  largest  and  best  100-page  collectors' 
monthly  for  all  kinds  of  Hobbies;  Natural 
History  and  American  Historical  Discover- 
ies; Coins,  Stamps,  Curios,  Relics,  Photog- 
raphy, Minerals,  Sciences,  Illustrated  Sou 
venir  Post  Cards,  Rarities  and  New  Finds 
for  all   Kinds  of  Collectors. 

The    Philatelic   West   and    Collectors'   World, 
Superior,  Nebraska,  U.  S.  A., 

Send  five  cents  for  membership  card  to 
American  Camera  Souvenir  Card  Club  Ex- 
change— over  6,000  members  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — or  fifty  cents  for  one  year's 
membership  to  Largest  Souvenir  Post  Card 
or  Philatelic  Society. 

West    Souvenir    Post    Cards,    10    cents    the 
dozen.     Many  colors.     Try  them. 

L.    T.    BRODSTONE,    Publisher, 
Superior,   Nebraska,    U.   S.  A. 


ANYTHING 


DESIGNING 

MODELING 

FOUNDING 

MACHINING 

POLISHING 

FINISHING 


If  you  desire  more  exclusive  (but 
only  slightly  more  expensive)  designs 
in  Chandeliers  or  Portables  than 
your  local  dealer  carries  in  stock, 
write  us  your  requirements;  where 
the  fixtures  are  to  be  placed,  and  we 
will  send  suggestions  and  special 
plates.  Then  we  will  arrange  it  so 
you  may  purchase  these  through  yoixr 
dealer— if  there  is  one  in  your  town. 

If  you  are  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  dealers  in  these  lines,  write  us 
fully  and  we  will  see  you  get  what 
you  want  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


St.  Louis  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 


PLEASE   MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


TRAVEL  AND  RXCRtATlOIS. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  OF  TOURS. 
ALWAYS  EQUALLY  LOW   RATES  AND  BEST  SERVICE. 


PLEASE   MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


&j\.i8yiBOOtSSAMDtlOME:  INSTRUCTIONI^ 


THE   BEST    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    COMMENTARY 


TARBELL'S 
TEACHERS  GUIDE 

To  the  International  Sunday- School  Lessons  for  1906 

Praised  by  Great  Clergymen 

REV.   DR.   NEWELL   DWIGHT    HILLIS,   of   Brooklyn: 

"The  Tarbell  Guide  is  a  most  scholarlj^  helpful  and  suggestive  book." 
REV.   DR.  CHARLES   H.   PARKHURST,  of  New   York: 

"The  author  has  brought  to  her  undertaking  earnestness  of  thought  and  careful- 
ness of  research;  teachers  will  find  the  volume  both  suggestive  aud  stimulating." 

REV.   DR.  WAYLAND   HOYT    of  Philadelphia: 

"I  have  only  satisfaction  and  delight  to  express.  The  whole  volume  is  most  ad- 
mirable. I  shall  myself  steadily  use  it.  I  know  nothing  better  for  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher." 

REV.  DR.  R.  S.  MacARTHUR,  of  New  York: 

"I  commend  the  Tarbell  Guide  without  a  single  qualification  and  with  hearty 
a])preciation  of  its  varied  excellencies." 

REV.  DR.  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD,  of  Montclair: 

"On  general  principles  I  am  pleased  with  Tarbell's  Guide.  It  is  an  admirable 
collection  of  illustrations  and  will  doubtless  be  valuable  for  all  who  use  the  In- 
ternational Lessons." 

REV.  DR.  P.  S.  HENSON,  of  Boston: 

"In  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  presentation  and  in  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion it  is  positively  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

REV.  DR.  J.  ROSS  STEVENSON,  of  New  York: 

"The  teacher  who  has  once  used  the  book  will  regard  it  as  an  indispensable 
guide  to  his  work." 

By  Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.  D. 

A  large  12mo,  beautifully  printed  in  plain,  open   type,   over   600   pages,   bound   in   cloth. 
Illustrated  with  innumerable  drawings,  maps,  charts,  designs,  and  photographs. 

$1.25  Postage  Prepaid 

Write    us    for    Special     Introductory    Offer   to    Sunday-School    Superintendents. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

9-11    VAN    BUREN    PLACE,  INDIANAPOLIS,    U.    S.   A. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


You  Can  Talk  to  250,000  People  for  a  $1.00  Bill. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pubHshers  of  fifty  other  very 
high  grade  magazines,  all  of  them  the  equal  in  quality  to  our 
own,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  FOUR  line  advertisement  in  this 

And  Fifty  Other  Magazines   for  One  Dollar 

If  more  than  four  lines  are  desired  they  may  be  estimated  at 
25  cents  per  line  for  the  additional  space. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  cash 
must  accompany  order  in  every  instance.  This  offer  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  advertising  world. 

Heretofore,  only  large  advertisers  who  could  invest  several 
hundred  dollars  for  one  advertisement  have  been  able  to  reach 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  through  the  general  maga- 
zines. We  have  devoted  much  work  and  time  to  securing  this 
clubbing  offer,  and  it  was  only  on  a  co-operative  basis  it  was  ever 
secured. 

YOU  reap  the  benefit.  The  fifty  magazines  reach  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  are  the  representative  magazines 
of  each  section. 

HAVE    YOU     SOmETHIING    TO     SELL? 

^  Do  you  want  to  buy  real  estate,  stock,  machinery,  books,  a 
business,  a  newspaper,  cameras,  printing  offices,  anything? 

Do  you  want  to  obtain  a  better  paying  position,  in  a  more 
congenial  line? 

Are  you  moving  to  another  section  of  the  country  for  health's 
sake?  Advertising  will  help  you  decide  where  to  go  and  save 
you  much  costly  experience  traveling  around. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  one  article  for  another,  advertise  and 
you'll  be  surprised  at  the  hundred  or  more  replies  you  receive. 

If  you  conduct  a  hotel,  advertise  it  in  our  Hotel  Directory 
and  watch  your  business  grow. 

If  you  desire  ro  sell  your  present  business,  home  or  farm, 
advertise  it  and  obtain  a  much  better  price  than  an  un-competitive 
market  would  allow  you. 

If  you  desire  high  grade  employees  for  any  line  of  business 
advertise  for  them  and  then  take  your  choice  of  the  hundred  who 
apply. 

If  you  conduct  a  large  general  business  and  have  been  unable 
to  advertise  it  heretofore  in  the  magazines  try  several  different 
strongly  written  advertisements  in  this  department  and  build  up  a 
mail  order  business. 

FOUR     LINES,    ONE     DOLLAR 

Send  your  advertisement  immediately  in  order  to  insure  in- 
sertion in  next  month's  magazines  all  over  the  United  States. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


f  I  AASIFIF.D  ADVERTISING  DLPARTiWElNX 


RBAIi    ESTATE 


HOTEIi   DIRECTORY 


CASA  GRANDA  VALLEY,  ARIZONA,  is  the 
location  of  the  New  Irrisration  Project  of  the 
Gila  River,  desirable  lands  can  be  boug-ht  noW 
from  $25  up,  in  lots  of  ten  to  fifty  acres,  on 
Ions'  time.  Write  for  free  maps  to-day.  J. 
Ernest  Walker,  18  S.  2d  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
812  Union  Trust  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal^ 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS  FOR  SALE — Located  in 
best  part  of  State.  FORTUNES  made  on  small 
investments  Full  particulars  and  descriptive 
literature  free.  EXETER  REAL  ESTATE  CO.. 
EXETER,    CAL. 

50  to  100  PER  CENT  DIVIDENDS  may  be  had 
on  money  invested  in  Indian  lands.  You  can 
invest  from  $5  up  For  particulars  write  The 
Morg-an    Investment   Co.,    Henryetta.    Ind.    Ter. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  LANDS  can  now  be 
purchased  at  low  prices;  rich  land:  delightful 
climate;  perfect  titles;  map  and  full  particu- 
lars by  mail;  write  to-day.  F.  N.  Lang,  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla. 

MINNESOTA  LAND  FOR  SALE — 80  acres  in 
Cass  Co..  Minn.  All  land  In  that  vicinity  1? 
g-ood  farming  land,  with  g'ood  roads.  Country 
develnning  fast.  Land  in  same  section  sold 
for  $25  per  acre.  This  80-acre  tract  for  $800. 
Address   A.   T    Link,   Boise.   Idaho. 


CALIFORNIA,  $2..?1  weekly,  saved  for  65 
months,  will  secure  you  a  fully  developed  al- 
falfa farm  in  the  best  part  of  California.  We 
farm  It  to  produce  an  Income  of  from  S.^OO  to 
$980  yearly  on  each  10  acres  while  you  are  pay- 
ing. Send  for  our  p^an.  Income  Realty  Com- 
pany,   Chamber  Commerce,   Los   Ang-eles,    Cal. 


FRUIT  AND'  ALFALFA,  379  acres,  independ- 
ent irrigation  with  424  acres  Pasture,  perpetual 
water  supply  and  ri.ghts,  school  on  premises  in 
Butte  County.  Cal.,  $75,000;  easy  terms;  instant 
income  8  per  cent,  for  20  families;  deferred 
payments.  Hugh  Craig',  210  Sansome  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


WE  BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TO- 
GETHER; if  you  wish  to -buy.  sell  or  exchange, 
write  us;  farms  and  business  opportunities 
throughout  country;  best  method  devised  for 
selling  and  exchanging;  -well  worth  while  to 
send  for  list.  Hiles  &  Myers,  7  Matthews  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MISSOURI  FARM  L.\NDS  ON  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS,  80  acres,  near  railway,  for  $250, 
payable  $5  cash  and  $5  monthly;  no  interest; 
good  title;  healthy;  40  acres.  $125;  plots  and 
particulars  furnished.  J.  W.  Kerr,  902  Chestnut 
St.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

SMALL  BLACK -LAND  FARM,  mile  of  town, 
to  trade  for  Dallas  property  or  near-by  town. 
Box  254,  Waxahachie,   Tex. 


HOTEL,   DIRECTORY 


ARKANSAS    HOT    SPRINGS — Ea.stman    Hotel. 

Open  from  January  to  May.  Situated  Im- 
mediately opposite  U.  S.  Reservation.  Strictly 
first-class  in  all  appointments.  Bath-house  con- 
nected with  hotel  building.  Lyman  T.  Hay, 
Manager. 


CALIFORNL\.    LOS    ANGELES — The    Angeles, 

One  of  the  most  elegantly  and  luxuriously 
equipped  hotels  in  the  United  States.  American 
and  European  plans.  At  Fourth  and  Spring 
Streets.  New  management.  Loomis  Bros., 
Proprietors. 

D.    C,      WASHINGTON— Tlie      Arlington.        A 

Jiotel  of  quiet  elegance  and  superb  cuisine  of 
world-wide  reputation.  Opposite  the  President's 
house.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  parks.  Euro- 
pean and  American  plans.     T.  E.  Roessle. 


GEORGIA,  ATLANTA— The  P]*^*™""*- „9,^®tea 
America's  most  magnificent  and  best-conductea 
hotels.  306  bedrooms.  153  private  baths^_.yJJ 
Peachtree  Street,  the  fashionable  /evidential 
thoroughfare.  Will    V.    Zimmer.    Manager. 

ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO— The  Stratford.  Conven- 
ient, elegant,  quiet,  convenient  to  aU  theaters, 
shopping  district,  business  central  the  best  or 
evervthing  at  moderate  prices,  located  corner 
of  city's  two  finest  boulevards,  overlooks  Lake 
Michigan. 

IOWA  DES  MOINES— The  Chamherlain. 
StrPctiy  'up  to  date  i"  everything;  all  modern 
improvements.  Telephones.  Solid  Porcelf-'" 
lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  In  evenr 
room.  The  only  fire-proof  hotel  m  Iowa.  w. 
L.  Brown,   Proprietor^ 

KANSAS,  TOPBKA— The  Throop.  .I^^rges^ 
and  finest  hotel  in  the  State.  Located  at  the 
hub  of  the  business  district.  Every  Part  of  the 
city  accessible  bv  electric  c^irs  from  the  door. 
American  plan,  $2  to  $4.  Hamilton  Hotel  Co.. 
Proprietors. 

MISSOURI.  ST.  I^OUIS-Sonthem  Hotel  Mo^t 
thoroughlv  appointed  fire-proof  hotel  in  tne 
world  Elegant  new  Turkish  a"''  private  baths. 
Tvery  modern  Improvement.  Highest  class  pat- 
ronage; centrally  located.  Henry  C.  Lewis, 
Manager. ^ _^_^___ 

SCHOOLS    AND    ACADEMIES. 

LEARN    WIRELESS.     RAILWAY    AND    COM- 

MERCIAL    TELEGRAPHY    f  "^^^^^  *    °t    wir«- 
We   place    graduates   with   Am.   D«-^^rest    w^r 
less,  Railroad,  Commercial  Cos.     „w^rite  i(^  c* 
alogue.       Boston  School  of  Telegraphy,  18  Boyis 

ton   St..   Boston,   Mass. 

STUDY  SHORTHAND  AT.  HOME-Postmaster 
General    Cortelyou  began   ^s  career  as  as  ten 
ofrraoher         S'«nd   40c   for   "Photographic    ^eacn 
er'^    and    "Key"    postpaid.        Trial      lesson      and 
PUmln's  Journal  free.       Isaac  Putnam  &  Sons, 
SI  Union  Square.  New  York. 

SHORTHAND  IS  EASY  TO  LEARN  as  aiv 
ranged  by  us.  Entire  course  only^  two  dollars^ 
We  mail  one  lesson  at  a  time.  .^J'^|J°f  J„nd 
specimen  and  particulars  to  Practical  Shorthana 
Co..   Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY— Aca- 
demTc  Department  for  P^^^arati^n  for  college 
or  business,  preparatory  department  for^  quite 
young  boys.  $400  ner  year.  Col  C.  J-  wr'!"^^' 
A.  M..  Walter  Hewetson,  A.  R..  Principals, 
Freehold,  N.   J. . 

TT AT? COURT  PLACE  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS 
-Colo^'nS'^i^mwSlesley  college  19  eary.ag^^^^ 
A  distinguished  record  for  ^^st  training  of  ev 
ery  sort  required  by  girls  Choicest  muscai 
advantages.  Send  for  catalogue.  H.  N.  Hills, 
Gambler.   Ohlo^ 

MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPONDENCB 
«rwnoT7=;— Courses  in  Electrical,  Mechanical. 
IS  Bn-ineerfng.  Electric  Lighting,  Electric 
laXaS"  Telephony.  Mechanical  Drawing  Civil 
Service  taught  through  the  mail.  write  tor 
free  information.  Massachusetts  Corres.  Schools, 
194   Boylston   St.,  Boston,   Mass. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  WELL— At  'as*  a  sensible 
method  has  been  Invented  V.  S  Patent  723338. 
m  Vertical;  C2)  Intermedial;  (3)  Slant  Sam- 
ple set  25c.  Teachers  set  50c.  Write  for  cir- 
?ular  *'L,"  Walter  Thomson,  Tyler  Block,  Fargo. 
N.  D. 

BENTON  HOLLADAY  &  CO.  Man  cleared 
$1  182  lady  $720.  last  six  months  selling  Cellu- 
loid Waterproof  Shoe  Dressing.  Why  riot  you? 
Demonstrated  samples  free.  Benton  Holladay 
&  Co..  260  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


BUSEVKSS    CHAJVCES 


LARGE  INDUSTRIAL,  CORPORATION  offers 
to  responsible,  educated  ladies  with  A-1  refer- 
ences. An  opportunity  to  make  much  money 
during-  August,  September  and  October.  Local 
work  only.     Address,   Box  302,  Cannelton,  Ind. 


ARIZONA  BOOSTERS'  CLUB  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  business  men  who  want  to  give  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  Mining,  Agricultu- 
ral, Stock  and  other  resources  all  over  the  Ter- 
ritory. If  you  want  to  locate  in  the  Garden 
Spot  of  the  Southwest  write  the  Secretary,  Lock 
Box   305,   Phoenix.   Ariz. 


AGENTS — Legitimate  substitute  for  slot 
machines;  patented;  sells  at  sight  for  $1;  good 
territory  open;  particulars.  Gisha  Co.,  Ander- 
son, Ind. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  to  sell  California  real 
estate  of  all  kinds.  Specialties,  farm  lands, 
acre  and  town  lots.  Hustlers  make  $600  to 
$2,000  monthly.  Absolutely  no  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Unusually  liberal  com- 
missions. Sub-agents  coin  you  money.  Chance 
of  lifetime  to  learn  most  profitable  business  on 
earth,  and  build  up  big  business  of  your  own. 
Experience  not  necessary.  No  investment  but 
energy  required.  Every  one  wants  Sunny 
Southern  California  lands.  Sell  almost  with- 
out argument  or  effort.  If  you  can't  sell  our 
pr<»perties  you  can't  sell  anything.  Free  courses 
in  scientific  salesmanship.  Write  at  once  for 
territory.  A.  A.  Peterson  Realty  Co.,  524  Stim- 
son   Bldg.,   Los   Angeles.   Cal. 


MEN  AND  "WOMEN  everywhere  earn  cash 
and  handsome  premiums  selling  our  emergency 
cases  to  their  friends;  no  canvassing;  perma- 
nent work.       J.   H.   Carpenter  Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 


HOTEL  FOR  SALE — 16  rooms,  with  fine  trade 
and  best  location  in  growing  town  of  South- 
east Missouri.  Address  Commercial  Hotel, 
Maiden,  Mo. 

ARE  YOU  AN  AGENT?  Write  us  immediate- 
ly, for  you  want  the  newest  and  best;  you  can't 
afford  to  delay.  Do  you  want  to  make  pin 
money?  Are  you  out  of  business?  We  teach 
good,  deserving  women  how  to  make  money; 
new  Iowa  agent  made  $21  in  two  days;  write 
for  proof.  Ladies'  Supply  Co.,  Forest  Ave.,  9, 
Chicago. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  AGENTS,  we  wish  to 
open  up  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  to  com- 
municate with  an  agent  capable  of  handling 
agents,  on  the  condition  that  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  loan  fund  credits  on  pay- 
ments received  from  the  members  shall  remain 
in  a  bank  of  the  State,  to  be  loaned  or  invested 
in  the  State  under  the  plan  of  this  corporation. 
Applicants  must  show  their  ability  to  handle 
the  agency,  and  without  advances,  or  no  answer 
will  be  made.  Hartford  Savings  and  Loan  Bank, 
Dallas,   Tex. 

BAKERY — Only  one  in  city  of  10,000;  good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address  C.  F.  Myers, 
Florence,  Ala. 

LADY  AGENTS — A  chance  to  make  money, 
and  plenty  of  It,  is  what  Mme.  Yale — the  cele- 
brated Beauty  Specialist — is  offering  women  of 
pood  address;  opportunity  for  traveling  or  home 
work,  as  preferred:  many  are  making  $50  and 
upw^ard  weekly.  For  particulars  address  Mme. 
Tale,  Flat-iron  Building,  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York  City. 

START  profitable  mail-order  business;  sell 
goods  by  mail;  cash  comes  with  order;  conduct- 
ed by  anyone,  anywhere;  our  plan  for  starting 
l»«ginners  is  very  succesful;  complete  plan  for 
stamp.        Central    Supply   Co..    Kansas    City.   Mo. 


WANTED 


I  WANT  PRICES  from  manufacturers  of  goods 
to  sell  by  mail.  No  others  need  apply.  J.  W. 
Agey  &  Co.,   Charleston,   W.  Va. 

AGENTS  WANTED — Our  agents  make  from 
$10  to  $25  per  week.  No  soliciting,  no  samples 
to  carry.  Full  particulars  by  dropping  a  pos- 
tal to  Loeb,   15  N.  8th  St..  Port  Smith.  Ark. 

YOU  WANT  A  16x20  sepia  enlargement  made 
from  any  photo  send  your  order  to  the  artist. 
My  price  is  $5.00,  money  returned  if  not  satis- 
fled.      Wm.    Bring.    So.    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

WANTED — Hides,  tallow,  wool,  pelts,  junk  of 
all  sorts;  scrap-iron,  metals,  block-tin  pipe, 
bones,  rags.  etc.  I  will  pay  cash  and  buy  any 
amount.  Write  for  prices.  J.  P.  Gilmartin, 
Dealer.    311  Butler    St.,   Port  Huron,  Mich. 

WE  DESIRE  TO  CORRESPOND  with  ambi- 
tious parties  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  this  and  foreign  countries,  relative  to  plac- 
ing the  Agency  for  our  Celebrated  "Nancy 
Hanks"  Suspenders.  Great  possibilities.  E. 
Hanks   Susp.    Co.,   Augusta,   Me. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  WILL 
be  able  to  make  good  vacation  money  selling 
Sturm's  Statehood  Magazine.  It  is  devoted  to 
Greater  Oklahoma,  and  is  the  best  publication 
in  the  Southwest.  In  nine  months  the  circula- 
tion has  grown  10,000.  One  girl  made  $40  above 
expenses  the  first  week.  Write  us  for  terms. 
Address   Tulsa,    Indian    Territory. 

WANTED — Experienced  salesmen,  who  can 
•furnish  their  own  team  and  wagon,  to  sell  and 
deliver  medicines  and  household  articles  on 
commission;  expenses  paid  and  a  reasonable 
earning  gunranteed.  The  Haller  Proprietary 
Co..  Blair,  Neb. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — I  want  several  more 
first-class  all-round  salesmen  to  cover  unoccu- 
nied  territory;  permanent  position  and  good  in- 
come to  righl  man.  Address  Sales  Manager, 
Lock  Box  1198,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

$36  AND  UP  WEEKLY  EARNED  by  our  best 
agents  who  secure  permanent  positions  selling 
our  high  srrade  trees  and  plants.  Outfit  free; 
pay  weekly.  Write  to-day.  Western  New 
York  Nursery  Co.,   Rochester,  N.   Y. 

WANTED  UP-Ta-DATE  CAPABLE  AGENTS 
to  handle  new  high  grade  up-to-date  article 
easily  carried  In  pocket,  lightning  seller  in  all 
offices,  stores,  shops,  or  homes.  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,    Dept.    E,    Dayton.    Ohio. 

MONEY  IN  SOAP — Start  Money-Making  Soap 
Business  for  Yourself  with  Ten  Dollars  Capital. 
Best  proposition  in  Country  for  Soap  Crew 
Managers,  Branch  Office  Managers.  Agents.  Can- 
vassers. Full  Information  Free.  Parker  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Dept.  No.   2,   Chicago,   111. 


LiAAVYERS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


ANY  LEGAL  QUESTION  answered,  $1.00.  Any 
Legal  Paper  drawn,  $2.00.  By  mail  only.  Re- 
mit with  full  information.  People's  Law  Co., 
Laclede   Building,    St.   Louis.   Mo. 

PROMPT  AND  VIGOROUS  ATTENTION  GIV- 
EN TO  THE  COLLECTION  OP  DEBTS.  Refers 
by  permission  to  the  First  National  Bank,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  A.  G.  Wilkins,  24  N.  2d  St.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

PEiNSION  ON  AGE  OR  SERVICE  for  Civil 
War  soldiers.  If  you  want  a  pension  or  in- 
crease, write  me.  No  fee  unless  successful. 
Joshua  R.  H.  Potts,  lawyer.  80  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  111.;  306  Ninth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DLPARTMBPTfl 


MONEY   IVANTED. 


8  PER  CENT  and  no  tax  ferrets.  If  you  want 
farm  loans  on  guaranteed  security  that  will 
net  you  8  per  cent  interest  write  to  A.  B.  Lu- 
cas.   Cashier,    Meadows,    Idaho. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE  CLEAN  and  dye  everything  worn  by  men 
and  women  regardless  of  texture  or  color.  We 
clean  and  black  felt,  straw  and  panama  hats. 
Express  charges  paid  one  way.  Loeb  Dye 
Works,    Fort   Smith,    Ark.        Established    1898. 

CASH  FOR.  YOU — I  will  buy  Military  Bounty 
Land  Warrants  issued  to  soldiers  In  wars  from 
1812  to  1865.  Many  are  outstanding.  Hunt 
them  up  and  address,  W.  D.  Field,  Boise.  Idaho. 

LIGHTENS  THE  WASHING,  SAVES  THE 
CLOTHES.  "Perfection"  Washing  Fluid  does 
this.  Requires  almost  no  rubbing,  35c  will 
make  12  gallons.  Send  25  cents  for  recipe 
and  full  particulars.  Mrs.  L.  Gaus,  118  N.  3d 
St..   St.  Louis. 

AN  EXPERT  ADA'ERTISING  COPY  SERVICE 
for  50  cents  a  week.  If  you've  not  the  time,  or 
cannot  write  good,  forceful,  result  bringing, 
copy  address  us.  Our  copy  creates  desire,  con- 
vinces, and  makes  sales.  Any  kind  of  business, 
anywhere.  A.  E.  Byrne,  Adv.  Specialist,  54 
Lander   St.,    Newburgh,    N.    Y. 

CORN-CAPS — Cure  while  you  walk,  fit  over 
corn,  stop  pain,  remove  corn,  do  not  interfere 
with  wearing  of  shoe.  At  druggists,  or  by 
mail.  10  cents,  3  for  25  cents.  Corn-Cap  Com- 
pany;   Dept.    15;    Port   Huron,    Mich. 

THE  TEXAS  WONDER  cures  all  Kidney, 
Bladder  and  Rheumatic  troubles:  sold  b^^  all 
druggists,  or  two  months'  treatment  by  mail 
for  $1.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hall,  2920  Olive  street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.     Send  for  testimonials. 

PRINTING.  Lowest  prices  in  the  United 
States  fir  High  Class  Work.  Enve 
Letter  Heads,  $1.75.  Bill  Heads,  6 
$1.75.  Business  Cards.  $1.50  per  thousand. 
Souvenir  Post  Cards,  $3.50  per  thousand.  Call 
Press,  Publishers  and  Printers,  Coinwall-On- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MERCHANTS — I  send  instructions  and  adver- 
tising for  conducting  30  days'  special  sales  on 
receipt  of  $5.00;  am  an  expert,  not  a  grafter; 
communications  confidential;  boost  your  busi- 
ness during  the  dull  months.  Send  for  instruc- 
tions to  S.  M.  Goldberg,  No.  622  Granite  Bldg., 
St.   Louis,  Mo. 

"CATA-BRONACEA" — An  ideal  remedy  for 
cure  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  etc.  Also  a  great 
relief  to  those  suffering  from  Hay  Fever.  Re- 
lieves and  cures  a  cold  in  one  night.,  No  Family 
Medicine  Chest  complete  without  it.  Large  2 
oz.  jar  50  cents.  Prepaid  to  any  address.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  agents.  Reliable — "Editor."  The 
Cata-Bronacea  Co.,  612  Erie  St.,  Port  Huron. 
Mich. 

For  ■  the    Piano.  A    Great    Hit. 

DANCE    OF    MIRTH. 
March  and  Two-Step  by  Joseph  St    John,  com- 
poser of  the  Coronation   Waltz.        Sent  postpaid 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  DELMAR  MUSIC  COMPANY. 
P.    O.    Box    962,  Montreal,    Canada. 

DO  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL? — Promoter,  old  and 
experienced,  having  just  closed  a  large  and 
successful  proposition,  is  now  prepared  to  take 
up  another  in  which  the  promoter's  share  is 
worthy  of  industrious  effort;  large  clientele 
throughout  Central  States;  references.  Address 
H.   A.   Wait,   421   Schofleld  Bldg.,   Cleveland,  O. 

we   will 
Church 


JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  PAPER, 
send  it  to  you  one  year  for  10  cents. 
and  Home.  Ferguson.  Mo. 


You  can 
earn  this 
1,000- 
shot  Re- 
peating 

Daisy 

Air 
Rifle 

for  a  few 

hours' 

v^^ork 


Simply  go  about 
among  your  friends 
who  use  gas,  and 
sell  them  25  of 
the  celebrated 


Ready= 

Lite 

Mantles 


■Hi 

Equal    to 


the  best  gas 

mantles 

made,    for 

15c   each. 

any  mantle  sold  at  the 

sum  of  25c. 

They  sell  quickly, 
as  everybody  who 
needs  gas  will  take,  at 
least,  one  Ready-Lite 
Gas  Mantle,  perhaps  a 
dozen.  Churches, 
schools  and  hotels 
often  take  as  many  as 
100  at  a  time. 

If  you  will  take  or- 
ders in  advance,  and 
send  us  the  money 
with  your  letter,  we 
will  send  the  gas  man- 
tles and  the  Air  Rifle, 
express  prepaid,  or  if 
you  wish  to  have  the 
gas  mantles  first,  we  will  trust  you.  A 
few  hours  work  will  dispose  of  the  en- 
tire lot;  then  return  the  money  to  us,  and 
we  will  ship  the  air  rifle.  You  need  not 
take  a  cent  of  risk. 

We  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is 
diflterent  from  any  doubtful  scheme  which 
asks  you  to  sell  cheap  jewelry,  etc.  Prac- 
tically every  family  who  uses  gas,  also 
uses  gas  mantles.  They  need  them,  and 
are  glad  to  buy  as  good  a  mantle  as  the 
Ready-Lite  at  such  a  low  price. 

And  for  this  light  work,  which  you  can 
do  in  a  few  hours,  we  oflrer  you  the  best 
air  rifle  made,  a  1000-shot  repeating  Daisy 
air  rifle  of  the  best  make — the  kind  which 
you  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  at  the  stores. 
Isn't  it  worth  doing  a  little  work.? 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability,  to  the  Old  De- 
troit National  Bank,  and  the  Detroit  Trust  Co. 

Write  to  us  today,  saying  you  would  'ike  to 
get  the  rifle,  and  we  will  send  the  goods  to  you,  ex- 
press prepaid;  or  better  still,  send  us  the  full  amount, 
$3.75,  and  we  will  send  rifle,  mantles  and  all,  ex- 
press prepaid,  as  soon  as  your  letter  is  received. 

THE  READY-LITE  GAS  MANTLE  CO. 
1019  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 
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New  Department  for  Magazine  Publishers 

The  work  sent  us  by  Publishers  of  finely  illustrated 
magazines  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  we  re- 
cently decided  to  make  a  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT 
of  this  and  to  put  at  its  head  a  man  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced in  magazine  \rork,  with  a  special  knowledge 
of  publishers'  requirements. 

We  will  be  glad  to  ofler  any  suggestions  or  answer 
any  questions  regarding  the  most  artistic  designs  and 
thi  best  class  of  work  for  each  case — even  to  take  full 
charge,  whenever  desired,  of  your  requirements  and 
furnish  vou  the  best  illuitrations  and  cngravingi  to  be 
obtained  anywhere. 

SANDERS 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

HALF-TONE  ENGRAVERS 

ILLUSTRATORS 

ELECTROTYPERS 

SANDERS  BUILDING 

^Txouia 

AND 

MEMPHIS. TENN. 
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PiUK-nl    K'JJ    Ev    i.H.STOCt.'.t-.t 

UPPER 

SARANAC 

LAKE 

Post  Office  Address,  SARANAC  INN,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Country  of  Fish  and  Game  and  Healthful  Recreation 

Homelike.  Select,  Golf  and  other  amusements.     Golf  course  extended  1902. 
Terms  at  the  Inn.  |4  per  day  and  up;  >^l7.on  to  |4.5  per  week.     Capacity  300. 


SARANAC  INI^, 


OPEN  MAY  TO  NOVEMBER 

Boats,  Guides,  Fi.shing  Tackle,  Supplies  and  Camp  Outfits  furnished  at  the  house. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Circulars  and  Maps  sent  on  application. 

M,  B.  MARSHALL.  Manager. 
D.   W.  RIDDLE.    Superintendent. 


The  Wawbeek  and  Cottages 

On   Upiier  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Open  June  to  October. 

Pure  Spring  Water. 

Steam  Heat. 

Indian   Carry   Golf  Links,    (9   Holes). 

Send   for  Booklet. 

Adirondack   Real  Estate  of  all  descriptions   for 

sale.     Furnished  camps  for  rent. 

J.    BEN    HART,    Prop., 

Wawbeek,  N.  Y. 


RUSTIC   LODGE  ^"^.^^:^.S?pp'fi  sWranac  Lal.e. 

Post  OfHce:  COREY'S,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

nTT  A  «=t    :h:.  -^v.A.:EtX)3srE:E,,  iroxji^ie'tor. 

Hunting,  fishing,  boating.  Indian  Carry  Gulf  Links.  Carriages 
and  saddle  horses  furnished.  Will  accommodate  50  guests. 
Rates:  S2.50  per  day;  $10  to  $15  per  week.  Open  May  to 
November.    Fare  from  New  York  City,  $S  43. 


THE        RPPKPI  PY  SARANAC      LAKE. 

'        I  ^     I  I  X      I  \     I  I  I  I  3  H/liLSEYR      JONES       Mgr 

Thoroughly    Modern,    Handsomely    Appointed,  Steam  Heat.     Open  All  the  Year. 

No  applicants  received  wlio  may    from  any  cause  l)e  objectionable  to  guests. 
Centrally     Located,     Broad     Piazzas    and   Spacious  Sleeping  Rooms.     Capacity  of  75. 

Table  supplied  with  the  best  milk,  cream,  butter  and  vegetables  fresh  daily 
from  the  noted  Wallace  Murray  farm.  Long  distance  telephone  and  telegraph  office 
in  house.     Livery  attached. 


iivs^-?"'^  ^&w 


hufrfrioaivie:    l-odoe 

IN  THE   HEART  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  quiet,  homelike,   well-appointed  house,  with  excellent  table.     Altitude   1,700  feet 
above  sea  level  (U.  S.  Geological  Survey).     900  feet  above  and  overlooking  Keene  Valley. 
Entire  freedom  from  mosquitoes;  dry  air,  free  from  humidity.     Open  June  1st  to  October 
15th.     Postoflfice,  telegraph  and  telephone  in  the  house.     Write  for  booklet. 
G.  H.  STEVENS,  Manager.  Hurricane.  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


THE    WESTPORT    INN 

>Vi  STRORT     OIN     UA.KE     CHAMPUA.HN 

Overlooking  the  Lake  and  Opens  Jane  J5 

Steamboat  Landing  Closes  October  I 

BOATING,  FISHING,  BATHING,  GOLF,   TENNIS 
Capacity  of  House  150.  Rates  $4  per  day,  $17.50-$35  per  week. 

;  r>  H.  P.  S\1ITH,  Manager,  Westport,  fN.  Y. 


M 


TTAMANA/US       HOUS 


Keene    Valley,    Essex   Co..   N.   Y.  A.    J.    Coughlaii.   Pioprietcir 

WELL   FURNISHED.      MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS.       HOT    AND     COLD    WATER     ON 
EVERY     FLOOR.       SANITARY     ARRANGEMENTS    AS    PERFECT    AS    POSSIBLE. 
The  best  of  country  produce,  fresh  miik,    1-utter   and    eggs. 

A  dancing  hall  36x91  feet  with  stage  and  scenery  for  amateur  theatricals.    Altitude 
of  Keene  Valley  at  the  Tahawus  House,  1,0  ]3  feet. 

Rates   for  board:      $2.50   to   $3.00  per    day,  $10.00  to  $15.00  i)er  week. 
Horses    and    carriages   for    hire.      Parties  of  three  or  rr.ore  conveyed  to  and  from 
railroad   and   steamboat  at   regular  stage   rates. 


THE  WINDSOR 

Orlando   Kellogg   &  Son,    Proprietors, 
Elizabetlitowii.  X.  Y. 
The  finest  scenery  in  the  whole  Adirondack  region  is  to  be  found  in  and  about 
Elizabethtown. 

THE   WINDSOR    IS    MODERN    IN    ALL    ITS    APPOINTMENTS. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  s.immer  hotels  in  the  mountains. 
Golf,  tennis,  shooting,  fishing,  riding,  driving,  mountain  climbing,  open-air  swimming  pool. 
Capacity  250.     Rates  $3.00  and  $4.00  per  day.  weekly  rates  $15.00  to  $21.00.     Open 
May  15  to  November. 

RAILROAD  TICKET  OFFICE  IN  THE   HOUSE.      PROCURE  TICKETS  AND 
CHECK     BAGGAGE    THROUGH  TO   ELIZABETHTOWN. 


^ikk. 


ORANA/p-ORD'S,     -^^^-^^  x^"---^^ 

SPECIAL    FEATURES    AT    CRAWFORD'S. 
Clean,  Comfortable,  Commodious,  a  Good    Table,    an    Abundance    of    Pure    Water, 
Centrally  Located. 

Convenient   to    more    beautiful    walks  and    drives   than   you  can   do   in   one   sum- 
mer's vacation.        Our  guests   will  endorse   all   of  this. 

Rates:     $2.50  per  day,  $10.00  and  $16.00  per  week.  A  few  rooms  at  lower  rates. 

Address  E.  M.  Crawford,   Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 


THE     A.ISIXLERS 

C.  H.  BENNETT,  Proprietor. 

e,5*  tix^  fti?^ 

Casino  and  amusement  h&ll  with  billiards  and  all  parlor  ^ames  for  rainy  days. 


T«V^HT14^RS' 
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Camp  Fires 
Every  Night 


Open  camps  and  canvas  tents, 
board  floors. 

Tlie  table  at  The  Antlers  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

A  large  vegetable  garden. 
Fresh  eggs,  butter  and  chickens 
from  The  Antlers'  Farm. 

Fresli  Trout  and  Venison  al- 
ways in  season. 

Open  June  1  to  October  15. 
Rates,  $3.50  per  day;  $21  and  up- 
ward per  week. 

Cottages  To  Rent 

Table  board,  814  per  week. 
Address, 

C.  H.  Bennett, 

Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SUN  SET  CAMP,  LTTv. 

Capacity,  house  and  cottages,  45.  Rates,  $2.50 
per  day;  $12  to  $15  per  week.  Special  during  June 
and  September,  or  for  the  season.  Open  June  1st 
to  November.  Boats  to  rent  by  day  or  week.  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Po^t  of  New  York  City  has  a  cottage  in 
connection  with  the  camp  and  will  remain  during 
the  season.  Excellent  Bass  and  Trout  Fishing. 
Deer  Hunting  and  Boating.  Guides  furnished. 
R.    BENNETT,    Proprietor, 

Raquette    Lake,    N.    Y. 


Brightside  Cotta  ges,  Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 

WILL     PROVIDE     POR     RIHTV     GUESTS 

Open  camps  with  balsam  beds  for  those  who  may  wish  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Public  open 
camps  and  camp  fire  at  Brightside  nightly.  Modern  improvements.  Cottages  lighted  by  gas. 
A  perfect  system  of  sanitary  plumbing  throughout.  Steamer  stops  four  times  daily.  On  the 
shore  of  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Crags.  Rates  :  $3  per  day  :  Sl5  to  »20  per  week.  Special 
for  May,  June  and  October.  Send  for  illustrated  circular.  THERE  IS  NO  BAR  AT  BRIGHT- 
SIDE.     Peo])le  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles  not  taken.     Hebrews  need  not  apply. 

Address,  J.  O.  A.  BRYERE.  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


e:agl.e  bay  hote 


r«JE\A/     YORK 


On  Fourth  Lake  of  the  Fulton  Chain,  Adirondack  Mountains. 

An  ideal  spot  in  the  health  center  of  the  wilderness.  Eighteen  hundred  feet  above  tide. 
Sanitation  assured  by  expert  examination  and  testimony.  Pure  water  and  perfect  drainage. 
Steam  heat  and  open  tire  places.  Hot  and  cold  water  on  every  Hoor.  Hotel,  cottages  and 
grounds  lighted  by  acetylene  gas.  Table  supplied  with  the  best  the  markets  afford.  Trout 
and  venison  in  season.  Capacity  for  150  guests.  Rates  per  day,  |o  and  up.  Special  for  week 
and  from  Sept.  15  to  July  1st.  Address  W.  X.  PRESTON,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 
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On    the    Shore 
of   Lake   Flower. 


Riverside  Inn, 


SARANAC    LAKE 
NEW  YORK. 


Socially  and  geographicallv  the  center  of  the  Adirondacks. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR   130.     30  ROOOMS     EN     SUITE,    WITH     PRIVATE     BATHS. 

A  suite  of  three  sleeping  rooms  with   baths.      Parlor   and   private   dining   room   on 
first    floor.  SANITARY   CONDITIONS    PERFECT. 

Rates:      $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day;   $15.00    to  $25.00  per  week. 
OPEN  ALL  THE    YEAR.  PINE    &    CORBETT,    Proprietors. 


Bald  Mountain  House, 

Rates,  $3  per  day ;  !?I5  to  $2S  per  week 


Third  Lake 
Fulton    Chain 


Electric  bells,  lighted  with  gas,  open  fire  places,  hard  wood  stoves,  beautiful  grounds. 
Forest  camps  and  lodges  connected  with  hotel.  Guides  and  boatmen,  hunting  and  fishing 
outfits  Well  equipped  livery.  Bowling  Alleys  and  Tennis.  Write  for  particulars.  Booklet 
free.     Address,  "  C.  M.  BARRETT.  Old  Forge.  N.  Y. 


(Bohasset 

Anion^  tlie  Pines 

Formerly  Forest  Home 


Situated  on    FOURTH    LAKE, 
FULTON  CHAIN 

**A  Summer 
Paradise  " 

Extra  Broad    Piazzas.     Excellent  Accom- 
modations for  45. 

New   House,    Newly    Furnished.     Modern 
Conveniences. 


Rates,  $2  per  day.      $  1 0  to  $  1 2  per  week 
JOSIAH  A.  WOOD,   Proprietor 

P.  O.  Address,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


;Ei  FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  HOTEL 


LAKE    GEORGE,    NEW    YORK. 

"The   Gateway   of   the   Adirondacks." 

Thoroughly    Up-to-Date   in   All    Respects. 

Five    hundred    rooms.      Newly    and    elaborately  furnished. 

One   hundred   rooms  en  suite  with   porcelain  baths.     An  acre  of  piazza  Floor.    Twenty 

acres  of  wooded  park  about  the  hotel. 

Orchestra  plays  for  dancing   every  evening.  A  Special   Rate   Made  for  Young   Men. 

WM.    P.   CHASE,  Proprietor.  Lake  George,   N.  Y. 

Also    i)roi)rietor    of    Hotel    Grenohle.    55th  St.  ami  71  h  Ave.,  New  York. 


HOTEL     IVIARIOIM,     ti'^'^>?Ji?ir°" 

All   steamboats   land   at   Marion   dock.     Delightful  groves,  shaded  walks  and  beau- 
tiful drives.     Directly  on  State  road  from  Ticonderoga  to  Lake  George. 

Sanitation  as  near  perfect  as  science  can  ])roduce. 
Electric   Bells  and  lights,  gas,  elevator,  postoffice,  telegraph  and  telephone  in  the  house. 
Nine-hole   Golf   Links   beginning  and    ending    at   the    house. 
Tennis  grounds,  croquet,  boating,  fishing,   bowling. 

Large,    airy   rooms,    with   or  without  private  baths. 
Rates,  $3.00  and  up  per  day. 
Book  of  particulars  upon  application.  JOS.  H.  MARVEL,  Mgr. 
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Lake  View  House 

BOLTON-ON-LAKE-GEOROE 

NEW    YORK 


FOR   BOOKLET,   ADDRESS 


R.  J.   liROAVN,   PROPRIETOR. 


FREE 

TO  ALL  WHO  WRITE  AT  ONCE  A 
COPY  OF  THE  MAY  ISSUE  OF 

OUTDOORS 

CONTAINING     AN     INTERESTING 
ARTICLE  ON  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

ADDRESS 

OUTDOORS 

35  WEST  21st  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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T/^e  Ten  Eyck 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fire  Proof  European  Plan 

Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York  State 

Near  State  Capitol  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

A  delightful  home  for  these  wishing 
to  spend  some  time  in  this  inter- 
esting and  historic  city. 

H.    J.    ROCKWELL    &   SON 


The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 

High- Grade  Printing 


Makes  a 
Specialty  of 


and    Die    Stamping 


The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses.  If  you  are  particular  about  your  printing— whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other  kinds— consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 


The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  $6S  per  year  according  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 


HERE  IS  SOMETHING  YOU  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  PASS  WITHOUT  READING. 
IF  YOU  WANT  A  SUMMER  HOME  CHEAP,  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY. 
LAKE  GEORGE— Moss  Cottage,  Orosbyside,  about  two  miles  from 
Lake  George  village;  good  automobile  road;  lake  front;  large  lot. 
Cottage  contains  6  sleeping  room.s  on  second  floor,  T)  rooms  on  first 
floor.     Fully  furnished.     Ideal  location.     Price  i^lHOO. 

Davis  Cottage,  Crosbyside,  near  Paulist  Fathers  Monastry,  three 
miles  from  Lake  George  village:  lake  front;  very  deep  lot.  Cottage 
contains  nine  rooms.  4  sleeping  rooms:  1  boat :  good  dock ;  icehouse, 
etc.     Fully  furnished.     Price  $1!»5(). 

LIBERTY  HILL,  CONN.— "PERIVIEW,"  magnificent  country  es- 
tate: 47  acres.  ;")  rooms  and  laundry  on  first  fioor;  4  large  bedrooms 
and  bathroom  on  second  fioor;  1  large  bedroom,  "tower  room'"  third 
floor.  Ecjuipped  with  latest  sanitary  j.lumbing.  Deep  artesian  well 
with  Bl)  foot  tower  connected  with  the  house.     Furnished  in  lu.xurious 

style.     Liberty   Hill  is  part  of  the  old  historic  town  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  abcut  one  mile 

from  express  station.     Price  on  ajiplication. 

Ihe  Warren  Realty  Company,  Incorporated,        I  an?  3  Knickerbocker  Block,        Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


of    PULMONARY    TUBERCULOSIS 
(CONSUMPTION) 

Valuable, lielpi'ularLu'le.s  by  the  couuti-y's  leading-  lung'  .spcciiiiists, 
in  every  number  of 


The  Open  Air  Treatment 


JOURINAU  OR  THE  OUTDOOR  LIRE 


Ottieial   organ    of   the    National    Association   for   the  Study   and 
Prevention      of      Tuberculosis. 

PER  YEAR  $1.00 
Address 


SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 


Journal  :l  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  f 


SA.RANA.C      LAKE,     IN.     V. 
rN  THE  ADIROINDACK  JVlOl  'INTA.IIN44 


GLENS    FALLS.    N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Go. 

A   Modern   Department   Store 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Goods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnisliings. 


I39-I4I  Glen  Street, 


Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


MORTIMER  LAPHAM 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods 

186  Glen  St. 

Fire  Arms.  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle  and 
Hunters'  Clothing,  Columbia,  Hartford  antl 
Vidette    Bicycles,    Sundries    and    Repairing. 

BROWN  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Snpplies,  make  a 
specialty  of  Gas  Engines  and  Electrical 
E(iuipment.  Try  their  ever  ready  battery. 
Bowman  lilock,  Monument  Square.  11. 
]1.  Telephone  2o4-J. 

"  ANTIQUES 

Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite  specimens. 
Astral    Lamps    and     Bric-a  brae,     on    hand. 

Write  me  any  time, 

C.  H.  SHERMAN.      145  Bay  St..     Glens  Falls 

J.  S.  POWERS 

34  and  3G  South  Street 
Groceries  and  Meats 


B.   B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits,  Millinery. 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

^^         5(?*         :^* 

WHY  NOT  SMOKE 

Lady  Clitt"  Cigar  or  Golden  Luck  Cigar  V 
Sold  everywhere 

L.  Schwager  &:  Sons,  102  Glen  St. 

THE  ALGONQUIN.  «°tJ^^-G°E^oRGE 

One  of  the  most  pictures(iue  and  attrac- 
tive locations  on  the  lake.  Modern  improve- 
ments. Excellent  table.  All  amnsements. 
Special  rates  for  June  and  July.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

E.  G.  PENFIELD.  Proprietor 

PHOTO  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

No.  9  Elm  Street 

Kodaks  and  Materials.     Developing 

and  Printing  for  Amateurs. 

Instructions  ^'ree. 

LEGGETT  G  PEDDIE 

137  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  hy  licensed  men. 


PEOPLES    LINE    STEAMERS 

The  Elegant  and  Popular  Steamers 

C.    W.    MORSE  and 
ADIRONDACK 


qLEAVE  ALBANY  AT  8  P.  M. 
daily  and  Sundays  from  Steamboat 
Square  below  Hamilton  street. 


IILEAVE  NEW  YORK  AT  6  P.  M. 
daily  and  Sundays  from  Pier  82  N.  R. , 
Canal  St.,  12yth  St.  N.  R.  at  6. 30  p.  m. 


Tickets  .solfl  and  Bagrgajre  checked  tlirmiKh  from  all  points  on  all  railroads  running  through  Albany  and  Troy. 

Through  tickets  of  New  York  Central  iss>ie  ai-e  good  for  passa'.'B  on  this  line 

Through  tii-kets  and  close  connection  in  New  York  to  all  New  Jersey  and  Li>ng  Island  Shore  resorts. 


STATEROOMS    SECURED    BY    MAIL    OR    TELEGRAPH    TO    CITY    TICKET   OFFICE 

58  North  Peart  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Hudson  River  Tetep/ione  2788  Main. 

NORTHBOUND  :— state  rooms  secured  bv  telephone  to  PieT^2.  N.  R.:  telephone  .5S(X)  Spring:  or  at  any 
office  of  New  York  Transfer  Co..  Tlios.  Cook  &  Son,  Raymond  &  Whitconil.  Co..  or  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  7 
Cortlandt  St. 


J.  H.  ALLAIRE,  Gen.  Pass.  Aqt., 
Neio  York  City. 


FLETCHER  DUBOIS,  Northern  Pass.  Agt. 
Albamj,  N.  Y. 
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The  Popular  HudsonRivcr 

Route  between 
NEW  YORK  and  TROY 


LOW  EXCURSION  RATES-EXCELLENT  SERVICE  OFFERED. 

TO  OR  FROM 

Saratoga,  The  Adirondacks,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain 

steamers  "City  of  Troy"  or  "Saratoga"  leave  Pier  46,  N.  R.,  "West  10th  Street,  New  York, 

daily  (except  Saturday!  6  P.  M.,  connecting-  with  express  trains  at  Troy  for  above  resorts. 

Sunday  steamers  touch  at  Albany. 

I,eave  Troy  daily   (except   Saturday!   7:30   P.M.   or   on   arrival  of  evening  trains  from  the 

north.     Touching  at  Albany  Sundays  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  Principal  Ticket  OflRces  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

In  the  north,  at  Stations  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.,  and  on  I/ake  Steamers. 

DINING  ROOMS  ON   MAIN  DECK     MUSIC  ON  EACH  STEAMER. 

For  Staterooms,  or  Illustrated  Booklet  Address, 
R.  ly.  HORNBY,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  New  York,  N.  Y.      G.  W.  GIBSON,  Sec.  8c.  P.  Agent,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the 
great  resorts.  They  have  through  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  via  the 


NLWYORK 

Central 

^     LINES     y- 


A  night's  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these 
places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time 
for  breakfast  next  morning. 


For  a  copy  of  ''The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to 
Reach  Them,"  which  is  No.  20  of  tlie  New  Yorlc  Central 
Lines'  -'Four-Traeli  Series,"  containing  a  fine  map  of  tlie 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory,  with  useful 
information  in  regard  to  hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc., 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels.  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY 

Fasseng:er  Traffic  Manager 

New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 
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Delaware  >'"  Hudson  R-R- 


FOR    TEN    CENTS 

We  will  send  vou  safely  i)acked 
in  tube  a  beautiful  poster  in  many 
colors  (20x82  inc^hes  in  size)  of  our 

"CANOEING    GIRL" 

Two  cents   postage  will 
l)ring    you     a     coi)y    of 

"THE      ADIRONDACKS  " 

A  superb  illustrated  folder 

Four  cents  postage  will 
bring     vou     a    c'n])v    of 

"A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

(oOO  pages)  regarding  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  R.  R.  rates,  etc. 
Address  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

YOU  WILL  WANT  THEM  ALL  BEFORE 
STARTING       ON    YOUR       VACATION 


THE     CHARM     OF 

Lake  George 

that  wonderful  sheet  of  water 
nestling  among  the  ever- 
lasting    hills,    is     perennial. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  Auto- 
biography : 

"Lake  George  is  the  most  picturesque 
thing  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Three 
of  our  English  lakes  placed  end  to  end 
would  be  something  like  it  in  extent  and 
scenery." 


An  attractive  feature  of  the  ser- 
vice to 

The  Adirondacks 

is  the  {.Privilege  afforded  to  all  pas- 
sengers holdingtickets  via  D.&H. 

R.R.  of  v'Sing,  ii-itJioiit  e.ftra  rharge^ 

the  steamiers  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  R. 
R.,  leading  carrier  of  Summer 
Tourists,  reaches  among  other 
idyllic  spots  in  the  cool  region  of 

e-vv.-.^. .    

Northern    New    York 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
LAKE  GEORGE 
THE  ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE  CHASM 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


ABEL  I.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,  P.  T.  M. 
A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  R.R. 

,-     ,    rM-x     r^i^  Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 

New  York  City  Offices:     Uptown,  i;}54  Broadway 


GROVE  POINT  HOUSE 

SCHROON    LAKE.    NEW   YORK 


Situated  on  an  elevated  point  one-half  mile 
south  of  Schroon  Villagre.  An  extensive  view 
of  lake  and  mountains.  STEAMER  TOUCHES 
SIX  TIMES  DAII^Y.  GUESTS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  RIDE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  VII.- 
lyAGE  FREE.  Rooms  largre  and  well  ventilated.  Beds  have  virire  mattresses  and 
woven  wire  springs.  Piazza  affords  a  promenade  of  over  500  feet.  Pine  grove  ad- 
joining. Fine  Bathing  beach.  Tennis,  croquet  and  golf.  Steam  launch  by  day  or 
hour.    Rowboats  by  the  week,  month,  season.    Rates  S2. 50  per  day.  $10  per  week. 


W.  A.  McKENZIE,  Proprietor. 


The  Liltlc  Shoe  Store  Around  the  Corner 


Barefoot 
Sandei^ls 

for  Misses   end 
Children    from 

50c  to  $1.00 


Oxfords 


White  Canvas  Oxfords  for  Men  and  Women. 
Stock  Always  Fresh. 

EDWARD     F.     IRISH, 

9  Exchange  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Haley's 
Business  Institute 

and 

School  of  Shorthand 

and   Typewriting* 

Glens  Falls  N.  Y. 

Is  strictly  privaite  and  High  Grade 
Business  Training'  School.  The  de- 
mand for  qualified  young  men  and 
won^en  from  HALEY'S  BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE  exceeds  the  supply. 
If  there  is  a  graduate  from  this  school 
in  your  town  at  this  issue,  unem- 
ployed, I  will  give  you  a  free  course, 
or  its  value.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.  4 

ESTABLISHED  I?  YEARS 

EXCLUSIVE  PATRONAGE 

REFERENCES  REQUIRED 

J.  W.  HALEY,  Principal 
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WEARING  APPAR^U      11!^:^ 


ISl  STAR    BRAND 


IS    THE    SYMBOL    OF 


PERFECTION    IN    HATTING 


The  "Star  Hat  Man,"  Copyrighted  1903. 


A  HANDY  VEST  POCKET  MATCH  BOOK,   FREE 

To  assist  us  in  making  your  acquaintance  we  have  prepared  a  "Star"  Hat  Match 
Book,  so  handy  in  the  vest  pocket,  which  we  will  send  you  free  upon  request. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  line  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  sec  that  you 
are  supplied. 


ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  HAT  CO 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  HATS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


PLEASE    MENTION    0\TR    MAGAZINE  WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


PURE  POOD   PRODUCTS 
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BLANKE'S 
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WORLD'S    FAIR 


COFFEE 


Highest  Award  ^  World's  Fairs 


■^^■^^^^ 


One    Pound    Air=Tight,    Gerin= 
Proof  Packages, 

RBTAILINQ    AT 

20,  25,  30,  35  40,  45 

Cents  per  Pound 


When  you   can   get  a  Coffee    that    has  won    the   Highest   Award    at 

three  World's  Fairs  why  pay  the  same  price 

for  an  inferior   article? 


c; 


C.  F.  Blaoke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

Home  Plant:    ST.  LOUIS 
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PLBA8B    MBHTIOir    OUS    UJMAXiMm   WHBM     WKITIN6     TO     ABVBBTIS^A 


[aMt\iyi  BOOtSS^Ni^llOME:  INSTRUCTION l^aH^' 


Suppose    YOU  yyete 
Discharged 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box     954.SCRANT0N,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  oWigatlon  on 
my  part,  how  I  can  nualify  for  a  larger  salary  in 
the  position  before  which  I  have  inoiked  X 


What  qualifications  for  another  job  could  you  offer?  Would  you  have  to  take  anything 
you  could  get,  at  whatever  they  would  pay,  and  thus  start  all  over  again  ?  Or  do  you 
possess  some  special  training  that  entitles  you 

to    consideration   and   a  good  salary  wherever      j^^HIIHH^^^^^HIHIHHBPHii 
your  kind  of  ability  is  needed  ?     This  Training 
is  the  thing — the  exact  technical  knowledge  of 
some  branch  of  trade  or  industry — that  makes 
you  valuable  and  in  demand.     It  is  easy  to  get. 

If  j-ou  are  held  down  to  an  inferior  position 
by  lack  of  such  knowledge,  YOUR  salvation  lies  in 
this  coupon,  which  will  bring  full  details  of  how 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  train  you  at  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  without  any  conditions  that  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  meet.  This  I.  C.  S.  teaching  will 
qualify  you  for  advancement,  or  to  change  to  an 
occupation  where  there  IS  advancement ;  it  will 
increase  your  earning  power  and  make  you 
independent.  For  the  beginner  it  points  a 
quick  way  to  sure  success  in  a  chosen  profession. 

Will  you  mail  the  coupon  to-day  ? 


Bookkeeper 

Meohan-  1  Draflsman 

Stenographer 

Foreman  I'lumber 

AdTertisenient  Writer 

Elec.  Llch  ting  Supt. 

ehow  Card  Wrlt«r 

Mech.  Engineer 

Window  Trimmer 

Surveyor 

Commercial  Law  for 

Stationary  Encinoer 

Credit  Hen 

Civil  Engineer 
Bulld'g  Contractor 

Illustrator 

Civil  Service 

Arcliitec*  1  Draftsman 

ChemlKt 

Architect 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 

Bridge  Engineer 

Electrician 

Strnctural  Engineer 

Elec.  Engineer 

Mining  Engineer 

Street  and  Nc 


01ty_ 


PLXASK    MINTION    OUS    UAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO     ADVERTISERS. 


WeARIlNQ  APPARE^L^ 


Wear  Stylish  Clothes 


To  every  man,  young  or  old,  who  is  in- 
terested in  good,  stylish,  serviceable  clothes, 
we  will  send  our  handsome  Spring  Fashion 
Booklet  and  several  samples  of  cloth  upon 
receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
We  especially  want  to  interest  men,  and 
young  men,  who  aim  to  dress  well,  in  our 
Suit  Special  at  $15.  These  garments  are 
hand  tailored;  perfect  in  fit;  guaranteed  to 
give  good  service  and  one  price  to  all.  We, 
the  makers,  set  the  price  with  a  shield  on 
the  sleeve  which  plainly  reads  $15.  Your 
local  dealer  sells  them  at  the  same  price 
as  the  largest  stores  in  the  largest  cities. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  buy  them,  you 
are  sure  to  get  good  values  and  good  clothes 
when  you  insist  on  getting  garments  with 
this  siiield. 

"It's  on  the  sleeve." 


"The  SJiicld  that  sets  the  Price  and  sets 
the  Pace." 

Send  two  2c  stamps  for  our  new 
Spring^  Fashion  Booklet  and  samples  of 
cloth. 


SCHWAB  CLOTHING  CO.,  °?;'  St.  Louis 

Makers  of  Ready-to- Wear  Clothes  for  Men  and  Boys 


FLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS, 


WE^ARINQ  APPARE^U 


ONE,  OF  THE,  FIFTY  STYLES  OF 


KING   BEE  $S.OO   H4TS 


King-Brinsmade  Mercantile  Co., 


1110  Washington  Ave., 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


WeARINQ  APPAR^U 


"LION  SPECIAL"   HAT  NO.   8833. 


When  purchasing  your  next  hat,  be  sure  to  mike  the  request  that 
you  be  sho^un   a 

"LION    SPECIAL/' 

as  you  may  then  feel  assured  that  you  are  securing  the  best  hat  quality 
obtainable  anym)here  for  the  money. 

Our  experience  and  reputation  of  46  years  is  back  of  this  assertion. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  "Lion  Special"  Hats,  'h^rite  us  a 
postal  and  ive  'will  see  you  are  supplied. 


Gaiiss=Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUB    UAGAZINl   WHEN     WRITING    TO     ADVERTISISS. 


TOT 


BVJILDirsie     r^ATERIAL 


I^L 


WEARING  BODY  PAINT 


ABSOLUTELY      PURE 


CHEMICALLY    PUR^ 

■iquiD  PAIlffl 


)0W 

i^^TalHORNBURGH  Mj 


IF  YOUR    DEALER  DOES    MOT  CARRY 

WEARING     BODY    PAINT 

NA^RITE.   US 

PLATT  &ThORISBURGM  PAIMT  CO. 

ST.  LOU  I  5,  MO. 


HOW  TO  SECURE    ^     ^ 

HOUSE    PLANS 


WE  CAN  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  house 
design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  otherwise  cost 
you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splendid  equip- 
ment it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will  also  fur- 
nish the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book  con- 
taining 100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Radford 
American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  contaialng  100  designs, 
for  $1.(M>. 

These  can  be  had  from  the  ,^, 

Radford  Architectural  Company, 

Dcpt.  B.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUK    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


World's  Fair  Salvage. 


We  bought  the  entire  lot  of  New  Century  Typewriters  that 
were  used  officially  by  the  World's  Fair  (St.  Louis).  Many  of 
these  machines  have  been  used  scarcely  any  and  are  ap  good 
as  new. 

The   New   Century   does   beautiful   work  and   Is   capable   of 
doing  lots  of  it. 
Factory   price    5100.00 

Oup  Price,     -    -    -    -    $50.00 

(Ca^h  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 


We  are  making  a  drive  on  No.  2  Remington 
typewriters  that  we  have  thoroughly  rebuilt 
and  put  in  Al  condition.  We  have  added  the 
Improved  carriage  attachment,  for  the  quick 
handling  of  the  paper. 
Factory    price    $95.00 

Our  Price.    -    -    $30.00 

(Cash  with  order,   1   year  guarantee.) 

A.11  Makes  Rented  and  Sold   Everywhere — Prices 
Liowest — Write    for    Samples    and    Catalogue. 

AAIERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

(The  Typewriter  Exchang:e,  Branch.) 
«'M.  n.  JTONNY.  Manaarrr. 


208  N.  9th  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


]|   AVJ  TQ  (^  OBI  LElS 


Buy  a  "St.  Louis  Car" 


A  Car 

ai  the  right 

price 

lohicfi  is 

second  to  none 


A  Car  buitt 

on  honor  and 

made  for  service 

first,  last  ana 

attvays 


'T'HE  "Rigs  That   Run*'  are  pre-eminently  the  simple  cars,  and  have  less 
parts  than  any  machine  of  equal  horse  power  made.     Write  for  Cata- 
log:.   It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


ST.  LOUIS  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

PE,ORIA,  ILL. 


PLEASK    MENTION    OUR    UAGAzINB    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


BUcSIN&SS   SYSTBMcS 


THIS  TYPEWRITER 

Delivers  the  Goods ! 

It's  the  Oliver — tne  Standard  Visible 
Writer. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  just  like  an 
athlete' stripped  for  a  race. 


It  is  free  from  unnecessary  multiplicity 
of  wires  and  springs. 

No  network  of  flimsy  keys  to  get  tied 
into   hard   knots. 

The  nimble  fingered  stenographer  can 
put  talk  into  type  with  this  machine  jusi 
as  rapidly  as  she  takes  your  dictation. 

For  no  matter  how  swiftly  she  writes,  she 
can  see  just  what  she's  doing. 

I'he  key-board  is  so  wonderfully  respons 
ive  to  the  touch  of  the  finger  tips  that  speed 
comes  without  effort. 

The  factors  that  make  for  speed  are  ittf 
visible  writing,  its  light,  elastic  key  touch 
and  its  all  'round  simplicity.  It  has  the 
fewest  possible  wearing  points,  and  it  prints 
with  a  downward  stroke. 


TI)© 


OLIVEt? 


T^peiAfrs-l^r 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

is  a  flawless  piece  of  mechanism.  coml>ininf 
the  strength  of  tested  steel,  with  tlie  perf^r' 
adjustment  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  You 
can  use  an  Oliver  a  lifetime,  and  the  type 
will  not  lose  alig-nment. 

It   never   suffer.s   from    nervous    prostrntion 
requires  only  a  little  oil  and   plenty  of  exer- 
cise  to  keep   it  at   the   hig-hest   point   of  effi- 
ciency. 

The  hum  of  Oliver  Typowriters  is  heard 
in  the  most  progrressive  l)usiness  houses  in 
the  land.  Sales  increasing  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.  Get  acquainted  with  tlie  Oliver!  Writo 
for  the  Oliver  book — we  send  It  free  with 
our  compliments. 

To    Coiii|tl('(e    Onr    KellinST    OrKsmiT^ntion 
we  will  appoint  a  number  of  Local   Ag-ents  in 
unoccupied    territory.        This   is   an   opportuni- 
tv   for    m.ikiiie:  big-   money   in   an    easy,   digni- 
fied    VVMV, 

Our  'IVn  x'olinpr  Snlesmen  personally  instruct 
Tvocnl  Agents,  nnd  help  them  make  sales.  Tf 
vou  are  open  tri  engM gement.  write  at  once. 
I^ut  don't  ask  for  the  aerency  unless  you  mean 
to   do   Inisinesp    :ind    bustle,    .-^diiress   at    once — 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


r'ruliiry    niiililiiiK, 


«it.     l.k^llU 


S.  B  ADAMS  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO. 

RUesSR  STAMPS] 

SEALS  AND  STENCILS. 
BADGES,  TRADE  CHECKS,  ETC. 

3T4  North  fUh  Street.  ST.  LOUIS. 


ADAMS  BRILLIANTINE  FOUNTAIN  PtN 


14K  Gold  Pen 

Guarc^nteed 


For   one   year.      Any    kind    of 
point,  fine,  medi-  CI     ACfe 


um  and  coarse.    Sent  postpaid  for 

70  page  'Rubber  Stamp  and  Office  Supply  Catalogue 
sent  TKE'E  upon  reciuest. 


S.  G.  ADAMS 


STAM'P  AND 
SEAL  CO. 


STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


314  N.  6th  St., 


ST.  LOUIS 


Try  a  Consultation  by  Mail 

Are   you    one   of   the   many   sufferers   from 

Eczema? 

Have  you  tried  remedy  after  remedy  said  to 
cure  you— which  has  only  held  back  temporar- 
ily the  disease,  or  by  keeping  you  from  secur- 
ing other  aid,  allowed  your  case  to  grow  worse? 

Then  you  would  like  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert skin  and  scalp  specialist— a  diagnosis  of 
the  cause,  a  remedy  to  remove  that  cause  and, 
above  all,  a  speedy  and  complete  cure  for  the 
ailment— now  wouldn't  you?  I  offer  you  with- 
out other  than  the  cost  of  the  postage  on  your 
letter  a  complete  consultation,  inquiry  into 
and  cure  for  your  Eczema — or  any  other  skin 
disease. 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write  me  a  letter 
fully  describing  your  case.  Then  I'll  ask  in 
return  any  questions  necessary  for  me  to  know 
fo  properly  treat  you. 

My  remedies  (Xemar  tablets,  lotion,  oint- 
ment and  powder)  have  easily — quickly — 
cured  hundreds  of  others.  Won't  you  let  them 
Write  me  just  as  you  would  your 
physician  or  a  friend  I'll  give  you  by  return 
mail  my  honest  opinion  and  advice. 

M     M.  VILMNES. 

SKIN  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST. 
512  Washing^ton  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR     MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING     TO    ADVERTISERS. 


%^^;ll  TRAVEL  AND  RtCRtATlON.    h^^%^ 


•tLi^'-fi^ 


/ 


To  the 
Land 
of  the 
Midnight 
Sun. 


To  Norway  and  Spitzbergen. 

To  the  Kiel  Week  Regattas. 

To  Scotland,  the  Orkney  and 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Spitz- 
bergen and  the  Coast  of  Nor- 
way. 

To  the  principal  Seaside  Resorts 
of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgi- 
um, France,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 


A  MAGNIFICENT 

CRUISE  SERVICE 

During  June,  July  and  August, 
maintained  exclusively  by  twin 
screw  steamers  the     .'.    .'. 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise," 

"Oceana,"  "Meteor" 

and  "Blucher." 


The  cost  of  these  trips  varies  from 
$56.25,  $62.50,  $125,  $137.50,  $150,  $200 
and  upward,  and  the  duration  from  7  to 
24  days. 

Through  bookings  arranged  from  New 
York,  including  side  trip  and  all  other 
expenses  while  on  the  cruise. 

A  postal  brings  handsome  booklet  with 
full  information.     Address 

HAMBURG=AMERICAN  LINE 

CRUISE   MANAGER, 

=AT= 

37  Broadway.  New  York;  1229  Walnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia; Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  92  State  St., 
Boston;  159  Randolph  St..  Chicago;  401  Califor- 
nia St.,  San  Francisco. 


f 


3 
f 


oe — 


SEE 


AMERICA 
FIRST 

Learn  something  of  the 
Great  West ;  see  the 
Rocky  Mountains  .'.    ." 


\         COME  TO         / 

M  COLORADO  f| 


COLORADO 

The   Wonderland   of 
our  Continent     .'.    .'. 

The  Grandest  Scenery. 
The  Most  Perfect  Climate. 

V    V    V    V 

THE 

Colorado  &  Southern 

RAILWAY 

has  issued  a  series  of  beautifully 
illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of 
this  fascinating  country.  Send 
six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage   .".   .'.   .*.   .*.   .".   •'•  •*.  .'.  .*. 


T.  E.  FISHER, 


Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 

DENVER.  COLO. 


PLXASM    MIXTION    OUS    If  AQAZIVI    WHKN     WRITING    TO    A9VKRTISISS. 


A^'M  II  HOVISEflOLD  F\IBNISfIINGS  IS 


OUALITY     HIGH 
PRIOES    MODERATE 


We  Make  Everything  in  Paints, 
Stains,   Enamels  and  Varnishes. 

WE  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates,  prices,  color  cards  and 
ship  to  any  point  in  country.     You  get  the  best,  freshest,  up- 
to-date  paints  and  colors  at  least  possible  prices,  considering  quality. 

FIRE-PROOF  PAINTS  FOR  BARNS  AND  SHEDS 

Empire  Paint  &  Color  Co., 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 


PURE   WHITE  LEAD 

IN    TINTS 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  1906  PATTERN 

$4.00  Large  Keed  Rocker,  exacff  y  like  picture, 
a   Sample    ol    our    Great    FurRi'iure    Bargain! 

SHIPPED  PROMPTLY  ON  REOf/IPT  OF  $1.89 

WRITE  (or  our  FREE  beautifrtl,  large  Furniture 
or  General  Merchandise  Price  6ook  —  giring  our 
lowest  factory  prices  direct  to  tue  coniumer  on  all 
household  and  farm  Buppliei, 


Incorporated  -  $300,000.00  Capital 

1808     Pine    gtreet ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


te.r  XEMAR 


You? 


The  sreat  skin  remedy  will  positively  cure 

ECZE  MA 

acne,  and  all  other  eruptionB  of  the  skin.  A 
real  specific  for  dandruff  and  all  diseases  of 
th«  scalp.  Convincing  testimonials.  Xemar 
mailed  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 
Care  s:uaranteed  er  money  refunded, 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

M.   AT.  VILLINES,         Skm  and  Scalp  Spedatiit. 

Dept.  29,  512  WashinetoM  Ave., 
S«n4  l«c  for  fiu  lamrl*.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO* 


""^'tV^S  f  LL  BE  YOURS 


ITS  FREE!! 


for.$323. 


SENO    rOK,    MiS    XODAX  I 

This  ad  will  not  appear  again  —  the  chance  of  ^ '"f'r 
1  time      A    Renuine    imported   Guaranteed  -  To- lalK 

^-MEXICAN    PARROT  =®a 

an    ideal  present  —  a  joy  for  any  home  —  now  offered 
(or  the  first  time  at  Less  Than  Cost.    6end  Today. 

A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  BIRD 

Write  forBeaatifal  Bird  and  Fish  Catalog — lt'»  Free 

ST.    LOTTIS   SEED  COMPANY 

"  America's  Greatest  Bird  and  Fish  Emporium 

513-515    N.  4th  St.,        ST.  tOUIS,  MO. 


Ask  Your  Milliner  For 

GOLD  MEDAL  H4TS 

Rosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co. 

ST.    LOUIS 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


ZM  VI  ^   I   o 


Please  send  full  information  of 
easy  payment  plan;  also  catalo^^ues 
and  late  record  lists  of  Edison 
Phonographs. 


Buy  a  IMei^  Style  Phonograph 
On  the  Easy  Payment  Plan 

What  could  be  more  pleasure  to  the  whole  fam- 
ily than  an  improved,  soft  and  natural  toned  Edison 
Phonograph?  While  away  the  coming  summer 
evenings  with  an  Edison,  for  real  music  or  for 
dancing.  We  sell  full  outfits  including  the  new 
and  beautiful  morning  glory  horns,  several  dozen 
records  of  your  selection  and  even  record  cabinets 

(when  desired) 
on  easy  instal- 
ment payments. 
Send  for  cata- 
logue of  ma- 
chines, late  re- 
cord list  and 
our  easy  pay- 
ment plan.  Use 
the  coupon. 


O.  K.  Houck  Piano  Co. 

1117  Olive  Street,    ST.  LOUIS. 

OR  MEMPHIS,  TENN..    LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK  ,  OR  NASHVILLE.  TENN 


Ull  FOR  MEDICINAL  U^E   I 


^Ai^^-^^i. 


Not  Now  Necessary  to  go  to  Battle 

Creek  for  Wonderful  Vibratory 

Treatment. 

The  new  book  on  Vibration  gives  detailed  infor- 
mation and  treatment  of  all  the  various  ailments  for 
which  Vibratory  Treatment  (used  so  extensively  at 
Battle  Creek  Sanitariums)  has  been  found  so  bene- 
ficial, including  diseases  and  weakness  of  the  spine 
and  muscles,  abdomen,  stomach,  liver,  face,  head, 
throat,  and  internal  troubles.  A  copy  of  this  book 
(worth  a  year's  services  by  an  ordinary  physician)  is 
given  free  with  the  Tonjes  Portable  Vibrator,  a  won- 
derful machine  (using  ordinary  dry  batteries),  which 
every  family  should  own.  Write  us  for  free  booklet 
giving  detailed  information  and  price. 


Ewing-Merkle  Electric  Co. 


1116  Pine  Street, 


ST.  LOUIS,  L.  S.  \. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


WEARING  APPARE^L. 


GOLD  MEDAL  LINGERIE  HATS 

On  display  and  for  sale  at  leading  retail  Millinery  Departments  and  Establishments. 


jt'  ■^ 
../J^- 


f<^t^>. 


ROSENTHAL-SLOAN  MILLINERY  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS. 

Producers  of  Correct  Fashions.  Wholesale  Only. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


^1  BXJ.&INEr€>.S  ^Y^TErf^S    f^^ 


^"^^ 


\k^  PERFECT    IMITATiObUp/^     •        ^f/ 


lype  Writtelf  &  Press  Copied  LeUers 


ADD  RE  S  S  I  NJ 

i09    211-213    NORTr 


UDING,     ENCLOSrNG    5.    MAILING 


Advertising  Manager, 

Enterprise,  U.S.A. 
Dear  Sir:- 

If  you  wanted  your  house  yaller  you'd  use  yaller  paint,  wouldn't  you? 
Just  so  ir  you  desired  to  cover  this  broad  land  with  cxirculars  filled  with 
brilliant  ideas  and  telling  arguments,  you'd  want  them  re(a)'d. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  a  person  at  a  distance,  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  do  is  to  write  him  a  letter,  is  it  not?  Why  not  a  whole  lot  of 
letters  to  a  whole  lot  of  people? 

All  you-  need  do  is  to  write  one  letter  and  we  do  the  rest,  and  v<e 
malce  'em  look  like  original  letters,  every  one,  name,  address,  signature  and  all. 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS  are  manufactured  only  by  the  FAC-SIMILE  LETTER  CC, 
under  our  registered  trade-mark.   They  have  stood  the  test  aiiong  the  shrewdest 
advertisers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTER  CO., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


Mgr. 


THE  SOCIETY  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY 

r^REEK  and  Latin  arc  not  ctscntial  to  her  education,  but  the  "gofpcl  of  social  conventions."  the  proper  thini  to  do   and 
^-'  what  to  avoid,  arc  thing*  she  mutt  know  if  she  is  to  prove  a  social  success.    The  best  people   constantly  consult^ 

Marion  Harland's  Everyday  Etiquette 

"thb  by-laws  of  good  iocikxt" 

It  coveTi  every  iacisi  retatien  and  function.    What  t»  do,  how  to  do  it  and  what 
NOT  t»  do  are  told  clearly;  not  from  beariay  or  gueit-work,  hut  hy  on*  teho  J^iMWt. 

^Ztno.  cloth  bindine,  xilt  title*,  3&3  taget 
At  your  Bookseller's  $1.00  «r  from  the  Publishers 
THE   BOBBS-MERRILL   COMPANY.     Vkn  Baren  PUee,    INDIANAPOLIS.   U.  S.  A. 

A  DtioilpIlT*  CirsmUr  tBd  Btaalltnl  Ckilit7  netmra  t«r  FramlBf  mar  b*  had  Tim  an  Baqatit. 
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ABi#|[HO\I5EflOLD  F\IBNISfIINGS  IS 


Modern  Plumbing' 
Material 

Sold  Direct  at  Manufacturers'  Prices 


Number  Of 

2, 
3, 
4f 
5, 


C 1  e  a  n — S  a  n  i  t  a  r  y — O  d  o"r  1  e  s  s — 
Newest  Designs  —  Finest  Nickel 
Trimmings  —  Best  Appliances 

We  sell  you  these  brand  new,  modern  bath 
Room  Outfits  direct — you  need  not  pay  exorbit- 
ant profits  to  your  plumber. 

Prices  for  Outfits  as  shown 


$25,00 
37,50 
44,00 
55.00 
85,00 

ttO,00 


Kitchen   Outfit 
Number  6,     ,     ,     .     $30,00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Connections  easily  made.  Any  ordinary  me- 
chanic can  install  with  the  aid  of  our  com- 
prehensive working  plans  and  instructions. 

AsK  For  Catalogue  No.  M  551 

on  Plumbing  Material   and  Heating  Apparatus. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS  CHICAGO 

NOTE  —  WE       FURNISH      COUNTRY      HOMES 
WITH   COMPLETE   WATER   WORKS    SYSTEMS 


^v^ 


No.4'! 


rLBASB    MBNTIOir    OCT    XAGAZZMl    WESN    WBITING    TO    ADVZKTISERS. 


•*»»»«»:«*»»«f«f»:«:erjD»»»»:e*5e3«CK»»»»:e:««c:«:»:c^^ 


Unquestioned  Excellence. " 

Celebrated  for  their  rich,  sweet,  sj'mpathetic  and  lasting 
tone.  This  distinguishing  feature,  together  with  perfect  con- 
struction— architecturally  and  mechanically — have  resulted  in 
a  steadily  increased  demand  for  Krell-French  Pianos.  If  you 
want  the  best  all  around  instrument,  one  that  not  only  looks 
right,  sounds  right,  wears  right  and  holds  its  tone  right, 
purchase  a  Krell-French  Piano. 

Another  superior  point.  Our  stockholders  are  the  largest, 
most  progressive,  up-to-date  music  dealers  in  America,  thereby 
insuring  piano  knowledge  and  experience  which  guarantee 
piano  superiority  and  enable  us  to  offer  the  highest  grade 
instruments  at  a  saving  of  $50  to  $100  to  the  purchaser.  You 
save  this  amount  whether  you  buy  direct  from  us  or  any  of 
our  representatives  throughout  the  country. 

Write  tor  Special  Offer.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  save  you  money  on 
a  piano  and  sell  on  easy  monthly  payments.  Old  instrument  taken  in  exchange  at 
liberal  valuation  as  iinit  payment.  Don't  delay — write  us  now  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  Special  Offer. 

KRELL=FRENCH  PIANO  CO. 

Office    1%  South  1 8th  Street  NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

^'T/ic  I- 1  nest  Equipped  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States.'" 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WUfiN    WKITIWG    TO    AJUVEKTISER*. 


tyyiBOehS^^^tlOME  INSTRUCTION ll^ll 


how  to  easily 
Qualify  yourself 
in  spare  time 

TO  BE  AN 

Expert 
Telegrapher. 


Home  Study  Courses  Using 
"Wonderful  New  Invention. 


If  you  knew  absolutely  that  in  ninety  days'  time  you  could  qualify  yourself  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $60  to  $100  per  month  as  an  expert  Telegraph  Operator  wouldn't 
you  commence  the  study  if  wiihin  your  means?     Let  us  show  you  this  is  true. 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  we  will  forward  to  you  by  express  our  complete  home 
study  course  in  Telegraphy,  together  with  the  most  wonderful  invention  in  electrical 
instruction  ever  made:  The  Armstrong  Automatic  Instruction  Transmitter.  This  con- 
sists of  a  transmitter  board  with  long  grooved  lines  (a  line  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  numerals  and  punctuation  marks),  also  a  complete  Transmitter  and  Sounder, 
A  Stylus,  dry  battery,  and  comprehensive  instruction.  When  the  Stylus,  or  electrically 
connected  pencil,  is  run  down  the  line  of  any  letter  the  dots  and  dashes  of  that  letter 
will  be  clicked  off  by  the  Sounder  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  regular  telegraph  office. 
You  then  make  the  same  motion  and  sounds  until  you  are  familiar  with  that  letter. 
Likewise  whole  sentences  may  be  received  and  transmitted  and  when  you  have  pro- 
gressed sufflciently,  some  one  unlearned  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  whatever  (your  brother,  mother  or  sister)  can  select  an  unfamiliar  article 
and  by  drawing  the  stylus  across  the  lines  designated  by  letters,  send  you  the  article 
so  you  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  receiving.  Now,  any  operator  will  tell 
you  learning  to  receive  is  the  hardest  part,  ordinarily.  You  commence  learning  to  re- 
ceive with  the  Armstrong  System  as  soon  as 
you  commence  instruction, 

A  complete  set  of  instruction  lessons  is  In- 
cluded with  the  system.  You  may  keep  the 
instrument  imtil  thoroughly  competent  to  ac- 
cept  a   position. 

The  price  is  $30.00  regularly,  but  For  Thirty 
Days  (in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly  test 
the  value  of  this  medium)  we  will  make  a 
Special  Price  of  $15.00,  payable,  one  dollar 
down,  $5.00  upon  delivery  of  outfit  and  Three 
Dollars  per  month  for  three  months.  Could 
anything    be    more    fair? 

Procrastination  is  the  enemy  of  Ambition. 
If  you  want  advancement  help  yourself.  Send 
a  dollar  and  the  complete  outfit  will  be  sent 
for  vour  examination.  If  you  are  satisfied, 
pay  $5.00  to  agent  and  then  $3.00  a  month  for 
three    months. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  send  your  dollar 
to-dav. 


Armstrong  Telegraph  School, 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 


The  onlv  MEDAL  a.'warded  out  of  several 

exhibits  for  teaching  Telegraphy 

"was  to  the 

ARMSTRONG  SYSTEM. 
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PER.IODIOALS 


T^Ljp  Dp  Ar)Fp  has  won  the  confidence  of 

discriminating  readers 

everywhere.  It  prints  much  of  the  best  fiction 
that  is  being  written  ;  it  contains  many  articles  of 
national  importance  by  writers  who  speak  with 
authority;  it  discloses  the  philosophies  of  life  in 
graceful  essays  ;  it  gives  inspiration  through  the 
songs  of  the  poets. 

Comment  on  men,  women  and  aflFairs  and  the 
helpful  and  stimulating  "Reader^  Study"  round 
out  a  magazine  that  is  truly  delightful. 

The  Readeh  is  the  most  beautiful  of  magazines. 
Fine  paper,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  trimmed 
edges,  beautiful  color  illustrations,  combine  to 
give  it  a  distinction  that  is  possessed  by  no  other 
periodical. 

$3.00  A  YEAR 

Recent  contributors  include  —  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  William  Allen  Whitk.  Octave 
Thanet,  Harold  MacGrath.  David  Graham  Phillips 
Henry  VanDyke.  Anne  Warner,  Elia  W.  I'eattie  and 
a  score  of  other  names  equally  distinguished. 


THE  READER 

AN  ILLUSTRATF.D  .WONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


THEBOHBS  MERKtLLOQMPANY  INDIANAPOLIS      ; 


A  Cover  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 


POEMS  BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

The  Nexo  Deer  Creek  Edition 
In  four  beautiful  volumes,  entitled  Songs  o'  Cheer,  Child  Rhymes,  Love  Lyrics  and  Farm 
Rhymes,  have  been  published  the  favorite  Riley  poems,  profusely  illustrated  by  Will  Vawter 
and  William  Buckingham  Dyer. 

The  illustrations  number  over  three  hundred.     The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper  and  are  bound  in  silk-finished  cloth  stamped  with  gold. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  yearfe  subscription  to  The  Reader. 

The  new  Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Both  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $6.00 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  this  magazine.     See  order  blank  below 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY.  Indianapolis,  Indiana  moo 

You  may  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Readkr  for  one  year  and  send  me,  charges  paid,  a  set  of  the 

Deer  Creek  edition  of  .lames  Whitcomb  Riley  in  four  volumes. 

I  enclose  $1.00  and  agree  to  make  five  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  each,  a  total  of  $6.00. 

If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  them,  charges  paid,  vrithin  ten 

days,  and  you  are  to  return  the  first  payment  of  $1.00 

Magazine  and  books 

may  be  sent  to  dHlerent 

addresses,  if  desired 

Street 


Narae_ 


Address. 


''77?^  ever  readable  Reader' 


^^m 


rLIASl   MINTION   OUB   UAQKOHM    WHIN    WUTZNG    TO    AOVIXTISUS. 


lllflOVISEflOLD  F\IBNISfIINGS" 


JUL 


EAMTRDS-BIIiDinq  , 

DOOR  GUIDE)      /HOLMTOSsI 


rfifflCSVABLa 
D'aoa 


A  sectional  bookcase  ivith  doors  that  do  tiot  bind, 
and  shel'ves  that  cannot  sag.    Postal  brings  catalog 

Humphrey 

Sectional  Bookcases 


^  Will  you  not  please  write  at  once  for 
our  advance  catalog,  which  illustrates  the  lat- 
est, original  and  most  practical  ideas  in  sec- 
tional  bookcases?     New  styles   of  much   beauty,  embodying 
practical  improvements  which  are  exclusive  with  us. 

^  But  our  whole  thought  is  not  put  into  mere  beauty  of  design.  Our  main 
strength  is  construction  and  finish.  When  we  say  that  the  Humphrey  Sectional 
Bookcase  is  "built  to  build  on,"  we  mean  it.  The  units  (sections)  are  extra  strong, 
rigid  and  durable — and  they  always  fit 

CJ  Upon  the  strength  of  each  unit  depends  the  strength  of  the  entire  bookcase. 
We  emphasize  that,  and  invite  special  attention  to  the  sectional  drawing  at  the 
top  of  this  advertisement.  You  will  notice  that  each  Humphrey  unit  has  solid 
ends.     No  veneers.     No  unsightly  bands  of  metal. 

^  Each  unit  has  a  dust-shield  which  makes  it  dustproof  even  without  a  top  or 
base,  and  each  book  shelf  is  reinforced  with  a  concealed  bar  of  steel  which  pre- 
vents sagging.  The  doors  are  aircushioned  without  felt,  and  always  close  quietly 
and  easily.  They  operate  on  roller  bearings,  and  are  equipped  with 
the  Humphrey  Door  Guide  which  prevents  binding. 
^  The  Humphrey  is  the  orte  perfect  sectional  bookcase 
and  the  only  one  with  these  advantages,  yet  it  costs  you 
no  more  than  others.  If  you  want  the  best  vplue  you 
must  get  Humphrey  Sectional  Bookcases. 
C|I  Sold  by  dealers  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country. 
Write  direct  for  the  Catalog,  and  if  we  have  no  dealer 
in  your  city  we  will  ship  any  case  ordered  direct  to  vou. 

freight  prepaid.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactory- 

^  Dealers  invited  to  write  for  proposition. 

Write  for  dUtogue  BM  to-o*v.      | 

Humphrey  Bookcase  Co. 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Matin  of  Stciional  Bookcases  and  Office  Filine  Dejisei 

New  York  Salesroom: 

144-148  Nassau  Street 
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BUILDING     MATERIAL  HJJI^^I^ 


THE  EMPIRE  PAINTS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

JF  intending:  to  do  painting,  send  us  size  of  buildings  to  be  painted,  and  we  will 

furnish  you  an  estimate  of   paint   needed,  and   coit.      Send  us  name  of  your 

dealer  and  get  our  Color  Card.    You  will  find  shades  that  will  suit.    J^    Ji    Ji 


FLOOR 
PAINT 


OUR  FIRE  PROOF  PAINTS  AT  65  CENTS 
THE  BEST  BARN  OR  SHED  PAINT  MADE 


STAINS, 

ENAMELS. 


WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PAINT  LINE. 
BLENDED  LEAD  AND  ZINC  IN  OIL-\irHITE 

And  in  all  tints,  entirely  new  and  the  finest  for  painters  made 

EMPIRE  PAINT  6  COLOR  CO..     ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


—  THEOLD  RELIABLE-^— 

^  |■i^f^  WEARWELL 

■  p^^  T       FIELD  FENCE 

^H   r         ^^^  The   Cheapest  aud   Best 

^H  ^^  ^^IPCD  f'''i(^e  evt-r  offered.  SiiiKle 
■■  ^A  ^HrCr\  .strand  (encc  19  inches  hiKh 
j^S  f^^  ^^VDnn  ''"' l'^<^  P^<' ■"<}<)•  Utfier  Bizes, 
BH  V  ^^V  iVuU  aJso  double  strand  with  barh 
^^^L    ^^^^^r  ou  hnttom.  just  as  cheap  iu 


HORSE  HIGH,  BULL  STRONG,  PI6  TIGHT 


WRITE  today  for  our  FREE  Fence  and  HoofiiiR 
or  large  (Jeiieial  llerohaiulise  Price  Book,  giving  our 
lowest  fftitory  prues,  direct  to  the  consumer,  ou 
Farm  Implements  and  Household  Suppliei. 

8t.  Louis  is  your  best  place  to  trade,  we  know 
just  what  is  suited  to  your  location,  has  cheapest 
freight  rates,  quickest  time  and  lowest  prices. 

Incorporated  -  $300,000.00  Capital 

1K«  Pine    Street  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

'I  know  them  to  be  reliable,"— Editor. 


Invest 
Your    Money 

If  only  a  few  dollars  each  month.  You  will  be 
.^Lirprised  how  quickly  a  small  Investment  will 
become  a  large  one.  Large  fortunes  have  been 
made  from  small  beginnings.  Here  is  what  we 
believe  will  prove  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
.vour  life,  but  you  must  act  at  once  to  get  the 
Uill  benefit  of  increase  in  price.  Buy  Kansas 
Co-Operative  Refining  Co.  stock,  and  buy  it  now 
while    it    is    selling 

at  8  Cents  per  Share, 
PAR  VALUE  $1.00.  Full  paid  and  non-assessa- 
ble. It  will  sell  at  15  cents  or  higher  within  a 
very  short  time,  with  good  prospects  of  its  sell- 
ing at  50  cents  or  $1.00  and  paying  Big  Divl- 
tleiid.s  almost  before  you  know  it.  This  is  a 
great  independent  oil  refining  enterprise,  strict- 
ly co-operative  and  has  great  prospects.  We 
predict  the  company  can  pay  20  to  30  per  cent 
dividends  when  the  plant  is  in  full  operation. 
Everybody  knows  there  is  an  immense  profit 
in  refining  oil.  Come  in  with  us  and  help  to 
make  the  Kansas  Co-Operative  Refining  Co.  the 
.greatest  independent  oil  refinery  in  the  world. 
The  officers  have  agreed  to  take  their  chances 
with  you.  They  receive  no  salaries  and  everybody 
will  be  on  an  equal  basis.  Only  a  Limited 
Amount  of  Stock  for  Sale  at  Present  Price. 
Buy  now,  and  buy  all  you  can,  if  you  want  to 
make  good  big  money.  Installment  payments.  If 
desired.  Write  for  "Co-Operative  Refl^ning" 
Prospectus.  DON'T  WAIT.  Booklet,  "How  to 
Judge  Investments,"   free.     Address, 

UNION   SECURITY   CO., 


093  GAFF  BLDG. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Buy  the  Best  Books  Published  on  House  Plans 

The  Radford  American  Homes 


Is  our  latest  and  most  complete  b 
de.signs  of  low  and  medium  price 
has  met  with  phenomenal  success, 
oal  and  up-to-date  and  have  bee 
State  of  Illinois.  It  is  beautifull 
tliree  colors,  gilt  top.  256  pages,  s 
paid.  We  also  furni.sh  the  comTi] 
the  designs  illustrated  in  this  boo 
set,  and  can  send  them  out  immed 
plans  are  accurate  and  complete  1 
times    their    cost    in    the    construe 


ook  of  House  Plans.  It  contains  100 
d  houses,  never  before  illustrated,  and 
The  designs  are  all  original,  practi- 
n  drawn  by  licensed  architects  of  the 
y  bound  in  English  cloth,  embossed  in 
ize  61/^x8  inches.  Price  $1.00  postage 
ete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  of 
k  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $5.00  per 
iatelj-^  upon  receipt  of  your  order.  These 
n  every  detail  and  will  save  many 
tion  of  a  house. 


THE  RADFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  B.  CHICAGO. 
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aaaSyyi  BOeiSS^^'^HQME  IN5TRUCT10Nl^g 


THE   BEST    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    COMMENTARY 


TARBELL'S 
TEACHERS  GUIDE 

To  the  International  Sonday-School  Lessons  for  1906 

Praised  by  Great  Clergymen 

REV.  DR.  NEWELL   DWIGHT  HILLIS,  of   Brooklyn: 

"The  Tarbell  Guide  is  a  most  scholarly,  helpful  and  guggestlr*  book." 

REV.  DR.  CHARLES   H.  PARKHURST,  of    New  York: 

"The  author  has  brought  to  her  undertaking  earnestness  of  thought  and  careful- 
ness of  research;  teachers  will  find  the  volume  both  suggestive  and  etimulating." 

REV.  DR.  WAYLAND  HOYT,  of  Philadelphia: 

"I  have  only  satisfaction  and  delight  to  express.  The  whole  volume  Is  most  ad- 
mirable. I  shall  myself  steadily  use  it.  I  know  nothing  better  for  the  Sunday- 
School  teacher." 

REV.  DR.  R.  S.  MacARTHUR,  of  New  York: 

"I  commend  the  Tarbell  Guide  without   a   single   qualification   and   with  hearty 
appreciation  of  its  varied  excellencies." 

R    V.  DR.  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD,  of  Montclair: 

"On  general  principles  I  am  pleased  with  Tarbell's  Guide.  It  Is  an  admlrabl* 
collection  of  illustrations  and  will  doubtles^J  be  valuable  for  all  who  use  the  la- 
ternational  Lessons." 

REV.  DR.  P.  S.  HENSON,  of  Boston: 

"In  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  presentation  and  in  felicity  of  lllustra. 
tion  it  is  positively  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

REV.  DR.  J.   ROSS  STEVENSON,  of  New   York: 

"The  teacher  who  has  once  used  the  book  will  regard  it  as  an  indispeasablo 
guide  to  his  work." 

By  Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.  D. 

A  large  12mo,  beautifully  printed  in  plain,  open  type,  over  600  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Illustrated  with  innumerable  drawings,  maps,  charts,  designs,  and  photographs. 

$1.25  Postage  Prepaid 

Write  us  for  Special    Introductory  Offer     to     Sunday-School     Superintendents. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

9-11  VAN   BUREN   PLACE,  INDIANAPOLIS,    U.   8.   A. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


AVJ  TOn  OBI  LElS 


fl  The  triumph  of  two-cylinder  touring  car  achievement.  Re- 
finement and  style  in  every  line.  Absolutely  noiseless.  So  silent 
in  operation  that  it  has  been  nick-named  **The  Ghost.'* 

^  Instant  control.  Automatic  self-locking  foot  throttle.  Spark  advance  on  steering 
post.  Pedal  reverse  and  pedal  brake.  Four-inch  tires — notice  that — it  typifies  the 
generous  manner  of  equipment  throughout. 

^  The  outline  of  chassis  above  shows  the  unrivalled  compactness  and  simplicity  of 
Northern  mechanism.  All  machinery,  including  transmission  gear,  encased  in  an 
aluminum  casting,  protecting  it  from  dust,  mud  and  water;  making  it  oil-retaining  and 
reducing  wear  and  strain  to  the  minimum — an  exclusive  Northern  improvement. 
^  Double-opposed  motor,  placed  cross-wise  horizontally  in  front  of  chassis,  is  held 
in  position  by  our  Three-point  Motor  Support — each  cylinder  rests  upon  the  frame,  and 
the  rear  end  of  Gear  Case  rests  upon  a  cross  member.  Rough  roads  or  frame  dis- 
tortion cannot  alter  the  alignment  of  machinery  with  the  rear  axle. 
^  Mechanism  quickly  and  easily  accessible — all  placed  under  the  front  hood — none 
under  the  floor  of  car;  this  secures  freedom  from  vibration  and  guarantees  perfect 
distribution  of  weight  with  full  load  of  passengers. 

^  Northern  24-inch  fly  wheel  with  fan  blades  cast  integral^  which  sets  in  front  of 
g||^   radiator,  acts  as  an  auxiliary  cooler,  also  sends  a  powerful  current  of  air  towards  rear 


^yi,pa  ajcle — an  original  Northern  idea— practically  eliminating  the  dust  nuisance. 
f^P\^^"^'^^#%*.  practical  features  which  make  the  Northern  the  ideal  car  for  A 


1906   Models: 

Model  "K"  30  h.  p.  Touring  t:ar  with  gas  and 
oil  lamp  equipment,  .  .  .  $3000 
20  h.  p.  Limousine,  .        .         .         J250O 

20  li.  p.  Touring  Car  with   gas   and  and  oil 

lamp  equipment S180O 

7  h.  p.  Sturdy  Northern   Runabout  with  lamp 
J^  equipment, S650 

NorOiern  Manufacturing  Co. 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Mtmber  Atsociation  Licensed  AatomobUt 
Slanufactureti. 


ruAsi  MumoN  om  MAfiAzun  whsn  wutino  to  avvbtuiis. 
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t\\  BU<SIN&€>.5  ^YSTEr^^^    IFTBI^ 


LILBURN  G.  McNAlR, 

PRESIDENT 

FLETCHER  R.  HARRIS. 

vice-pres't 

JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

T..'' A  SURER 

LAURENCE  W.  DAY. 

SECRETARY 


.^^ 


WE 

SOLICIT 
RENT 
COLLECTIONS 

▲AAAAA 

PERSONAL 

ATTENTION, 

ORGANIZATION 

AND 

LOCATION 

THE 

BEST 


^^ 


FOR  RESULTS: 

List  with  us  Real  Estate  for 

Sale  or  for  General 

Management 


l^cNAIR  &  HARRIS  REALTY  CO. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Eighth  and  Locust  Sts.  capital,  $300,000.00  gf^    LOUIS,    MO. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OXJB    UAGAzINl    WHEN    WHITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


II  TRAVEL  AND  RtCRtATlON. 


Grand  Canyon  from  El  Tovar 


President  Roosevelt  says  that  the 

Grand  Canyon 
^/'Arizona 

IS  tne  one  great  signt  every  American  snould  see 


In  a  Pullman 
All  the  Way 


You  may  visit  tliis  worla-wonder  en  route  to   Cali- 
'        Tomia  on  tne  Santa  Fe. 

Take  tke  daily  CjallTOrnia  J-ziniltecl,  tke  train  c/"  luxury 

You  ■will  find  highest  class  accommodations  at  El  Tovar,  the  new  $250,000 
Grand  Canyon  hotel,  under  Harvey  management 

For  copies  of  Grand  Canyon  and  California  Limited  booklets,  address  Passenger 
Department,  A.  T.  fe?  S.  F.  Ry.  System,  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago  « 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE      U  ilE.N     WKITIJMG     TO     ADVERTlSElo. 


TRAVEL  AND  RtCRLATION. 


Ss^ 


YOLR  TOUR   4BR04D 

Can  easily  be  arrauged  to  include 

A   Summer   Cruise   to   Norway 

And  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Scotland,  Iceland, 
to  Orkney  and  Faroe  Isles,  the  North  Cape,  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  wonderful  Norwegian  Fjords  are  quite  as  acces- 
sible as  Hamburg,  Paris  and  London,  by  means  of  the 
twin-screw   cruising   steamers, 

"Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise,"   "Meteor,"  "Oceana"    and   "Bluclier." 

The  dates  of  departure,  the   durations  and  the  costs  are 

varied  to  suit  the  most  diversified  tastes. 

Boolvlets  and  full  information  can  be  had  for  the  asking 


15HARDY  CLUMPS,  oNLy$2.00 

Don't  wait  for  seeils  to  grow  when  vou  can  get  these 

hardy  chimps  tluit  stay  in  tlie  grbunil  winter  and 

summer,  that  will  flower  for  the  next  10  years  with 

plenty  of  lieautiful  flowers 

1  Clump  Mixed  Phlox,     .       . 

1  Clump  HoUyhoclis 

1  Clump  Mixed  Sweet  Williams 

1  Clump  Mixed  Babv  Breath 

1  Clump  Mixed  Kagged  Robin 

1  Clump  Mixed  Crysar.theniura 

1  Clump  Mixed  Dianthus  Piiiks 

1  Clump  Mixed  Golden  Glow 

1  Clump  Mix3d  Poppy     . 

1  Clump  Mixed  Bleeding  Heart    . 

1  Clump  Mixed  Coreopsis  Harvest  Moon 

1  Clump  Mixed  Helennthus    . 

1  Clump  Mixed  Dahlias  .       .       , 

1  Clump  Mixed  Kardy  Asters       , 

1  Clump  Mixed  Hardy  Iris      .       . 

This  entire  collection, worthSS.OO.    <!>#%  ^^k 

for  only '    92iUU 

This  fine  collection  is  the  best  offer  ever  put  on  the 
American  market;  don't  miss  it.    Send  at  once  for 
this  grand  offer. 
MALDEN   NURSERY,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


kVL 

Colors 

,25c 
25c 
25c 
25« 

" 

u 

25(1 

♦* 

25r. 

•* 

25c 
250 

•» 

•* 

25c 

on 

;; 

25c 
25c 
25c 

*• 

25c 

•* 

•* 

25c 

" 

"• 

25c 

Shrubs  and  Running  Vines 


1  Syringa(  Lilac) 

1  Japan  Snowball 

1  Double  Althea 

1  Double  Flower  Almond 

1  Hardy  Hydrangea,  4  ft. 

1  Syringa  Mock  Orange 

1  Khue  Purple  Fringe 

1  Forsythia  Beautiful 

1  Lilac,  white  and  purvie 

1  Deutzia 

1  Bridal  Veil 


1  Rhododendron 
1  Azalia  MolUe 
1  Weigela 
1  Rose  of  Sharon 


!1  Syringa' Mock  Grange"  Ecnning  Vines, 

1  Khue  Purple  F'ringe  1  Japan  Honeysuckle 

1  Forsvthia  Heantifjil  1  White  Star  Clematis 

1  Dutchman  Pipe 
1  Aiupelopsis 
1  Boston  ivy 

20  Hardy  Plants  from  4  to  5  ft.  tall.  This  entire  eoUeo- 
tion,  only  $.>.00.  Send  your  order  early  and  we  will 

I  send  tills  fine  collection,  worth  twentv-tire  dollars, 
enough  plants  to  beautify  your  home,  for  only  $5.00. 
It  IS  a  great  bargain.  Order  quick  and  be  sure  of  them. 
NATIONAL  PLANT  CO.,  Somerville,  Maas. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINF    WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


;^|  B.U<SINE€>S   .SY^TBM.S    h^'  I 


yi^  PERFECT    tMITATIONLg^i--  'A 


lype-WriUen  a  Press  Copied  Letrers 


ADDRESSIN^^Ptfl-bmG,     ENCLOSING    3.    MAILING. 
209-211-213    NORTJi^Sf^STReET.  '"  /      ^  /  J/ 


^ 


FRANK    P.  BOWLSBY,  M^r. 


Mr.  Progressive  Merchant, 

Anywhere,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Slr:- 

If,  by  adding  a  new  salesman  t-o  your  force,  you  could 
feel  sure  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  your  investment,  wouldn't 
you  do  it?  We  think  you  would. 

"But" — you  say — "a  salesman  is  an  expensive  adjunct 
and  t^iC  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  he  would  prove  an  ele- 
phanL  on  my  hands."   Sound  reasoning. 

NOW,  do  you  know  any  salesman  better  than  yourself? 

If  you  could  get  your  arguments  before  prospective 
customers  in  such  a  manner  t,hat  they  would  be  sure  to 
"register",  you'd  accomplish  more  than  any  salesman, 
wouldn' L  you? 

The  trial  of  a  ne//  salesman,  you  know,  would  cost  you 
several  hundred  dollars. 

YOU  CAM  TRr  THIS  OUT  FOR  A  TEN  DOLLAR  BILL. 

Write  a  series  of  three  live,  straight- from- the-shoul- 
der  talks.  Just  wnat  you  woula  say  to  any  of  the  people  who 
come  into  your  store  and  wish  to  be  "shown".   Make  each  letter 
about  the  length  of  this  and  make  them  cumulative- -leave  bome- 
Lhlng  unsaid  in  the  first;  say  part  of  this  in  the  second  and 
finish  up  In  the  third.   5end  them  to  us,  toget-her  with  300 
names,  selected  for  the  purpose  and  we  will  put  them  in  type- 
written form,  addressing  each  person  separately,  both  at  the 
head  of  the  letter  and  on  the  envelopes,  furnish  printed 
letter-heads  and  envelopes  for  the  whole  900,  all  for  the 
mere  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

Make  a  test  of  the  three  letters  on  t-hree  hundred 
prospective  customers,  at  intervals  of  a  week  apart  and  you 
will  be  50  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  immediate  returns, 
you  will  give  us  a  follow-up  order  for  5,000  of  a  similar 
set  of  talks,  running  probably  into  six  or  seven  letters. 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS  get  the  attention  of  every  recip- 
ient as  completely  as  any  letter  you  would  dict.ate  and  have 
executed  by  your  stenographer  and  they  have  all  the  persua- 
sive pulling  power  of  such  a  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FAC-SIWILE   LETTI 


rULASI    MENTION    0U»    UACAZINB    WHEN     WglTING    TO    ADVEETISEES, 


TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION     \U^ 


PLEASI    UXNTION    0U«    UAGAzINB   WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


fl  ASSrFlED  ADVERTISING  DJ^PARTMRNT 


You  Can  Talk  to  250,000  People  for  a  $1.00  Bill. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  fifty  other  very 
high  grade  magazines,  all  of  them  the  equal  in  quality  to  our 
own,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  FOUR  line  advertisement  in  this 

And  Fifty  Other   Magazines    for  One  Dollar 

If  more  than  four  lines  are  desired  they  may  be  estimated  at 
25  cents  per  line  for  the  additional  space. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  cash 
must  accompany  order  in  every  instance.  This  offer  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  advertising  world. 

Heretofore,  only  large  advertisers  who  could  invest  several 
hundred  dollars  for  one  advertisement  have  been  able  to  reach 
the  people  in  all  parts , of  the  country  through  the  general  maga- 
zines. We  have  devoted  much  work  and  time  to  securing  this 
clubbing  offer,  and  it  was  only  on  a  co-operative  basis  it  was  ever 
secured. 

YOU  reap  the  benefit.  The  fifty  magazines  reach  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  are  the  representative  magazines 
of  each  section. 

H4VE    YOU     SOItlETHIING    TO     SELL? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  real  estate,  stock,  machinery,  books,  a 
business,  a  newspaper,  cameras,  printing  offices,  anything? 

Do  you  want  to  obtain  a  better  paying  position,  in  a  more 
congenial  line? 

Are  you  moving  to  another  section  of  the  country  for  health's 
sake?  Advertising  will  help  you  decide  where  to  go  and  save 
you  much  costly  experience  traveling  around. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  one  article  for  another,  advertise  and 
you'll  be  surprised  at  the  hundred  or  more  replies  you  receive. 

If  you  conduct  a  hotel,  advertise  it  in  our  Hotel  Directory 
and  watch  your  business  grow. 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  present  business,  home  or  farm, 
advertise  it  and  obtain  a  much  better  price  than  an  im-competitive 
market  would  allow  you. 

If  you  desire  high  grade  employees  for  any  line  of  business 
advertise  for  tliem  and  then  take  your  choice  of  the  hundred  who 
apply. 

If  you  conduct  a  large  crencral  business  and  have  been  unable 
to  advertise  it  heretofore  in  the  magazines  try  several  different 
stronglv  written  advertisements  in  this  department  and  build  up  a 
mail  order  business. 

FOLR     LIIMES,     ONE     DOLLAR 

Send  your  advertisement  immediately  in  order  to  insure  in- 
si'ition  in  next  month's  magazines  all  over  the  United  States. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


CLASSIFI&D  AD^ERTISINQ  D&PARTMENT 


RE3AL    ESTATE 


TIMBER,  COAL,  FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND  IN 
Arkansas.  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Larg-e  timber 
tracts  our  specialty.  Campbell,  1322  High  street, 
Little    Rock.    Arkansas. 

50  to  100  PER  CENT  DIVIDENDS  may  be  had 
on  money  invested  in  Indian  lands.  You  can 
invest  from  $5  up.  For  particulars  write  The 
Morgan    Investment    Co.,    Henryetta,    Ind.    Ter. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY  LANDS  can  now  be 
purchased  at  low  prices;  rich  land:  delightful 
climate;  perfect  titles;  map  and  full  particu- 
lars by  mail;  writ*  to-day.  F.  N.  Lang,  Okla- 
homa City    Okla. 


MINNESOTA  LAND  FOR  SALE — 80  acros  in 
Cass  Co..  Minn.  All  land  in  that  vicinity  is 
good  farming  land,  with  good  r^ad.  Country 
developing  fast.  Land  in  .same  section  sold 
for  $25  per  acre.  This  SO-acre  a-act  for  .'8800. 
\ddress   A.    T.   Link,    Boise,   Idaho. 


CALIFORNIA.  $2.31  weekly,  saved  for  65 
months,  will  secure  you  a  fully  developed  alfalfa 
farm  in  the  best  part  of  California.  We  farm 
it  to  produce  an  income  of  from  $300  to  $980 
vearly  on  each  10  acres  while  you  are  paying. 
Send  for  our  plan.  Income  Realty  Company 
Chamber    Commerce.    Los    Angeles,    Cal . 

FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA.  379  acres,  independent 
irrigation  with  424  acres  Pasture,  perpetu.il 
water  supply  and  rierhts.  school  on  premises  In 
Butte  County,  Cal.  $75,000;  easy  terms;  instant 
income  8  per  cent,  for  20  families;  deferred 
payments.  Hugh  Craig,  210  Sansome  St..  San 
Francisco,    Cal. 

WE  BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TO- 
GETHER; if  you  wish  to  buy.  sell  or  exchana-e. 
write  us;  farms  and  business  opportunities 
throughout  country;  best  method  devised  for 
selling  and  exchanging;  well  worth  while  to 
send  for  list.  Hiles  &  Myers,  7  Matthews  Bldg.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RANCH  OF  40.000  ACRES  In  beautiful  Mon- 
tana valley.  Wonderfully  well  watered — most 
nutritious  grass  in  the  world.  2,500  head  fine 
cattle.  9,000  head  longwool  sheep.  Pine  build- 
ings, hundreds  of  miles  fences,  $210,000;  part 
cash,  rest  on  time.  If  you  want  broad  domain, 
delightful  climate,  where  you  can  make  15  per 
cent  on  investment  and  value  of  land  will  double 
in  ten  years.  Write  Reynolds  &  McDowell, 
Butte,  Mont. 


MISSOURI  FARM  LANDS  ON  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS.  80  acres,  near  railway,  .for  $250 
payable  $5  cash  and  $5  monthly;  no  interest: 
H-ood  title;  healthy:  40  acres,  $125;  nlots  and 
particulars  furnished.  J.  W.  Kerr,  902  Chest- 
nut  St.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

SMALL  BLACK-LAND  FARM,  mile  of  town, 
to  trade  for  Dallas  property  or  near-bv  town. 
Box    254.    Waxahachie,    Tex. 


ITOTEI.   DIRECTORY. 

ARKANSAS    HOT     SPRINGS — Eastman     Hotel. 

Open  from  January  to  May,  Situated  im- 
mediately opposite  U.  S.  Reservation.  Strictly 
first-class  in  all  appointments.  Bath-house  con- 
nected with  hotel  building.  Lyman  T.  Hay, 
Manager. 

CALIFORNIA,    LOS    ANGELES — Tlie    Angeles. 

One  of  the  most  elegantly  and  luxuri- 
ously equipped  hotels  in  the  United  States. 
American  and  European  plans.  At  Fourth  and 
Spring     Streets.     New     management.  Loomis 

Bros.,    Proprietors. 

D.      C,     WASHINGTON — The     Arlington.  A 

hotel  of  nuiet  clearance  and  superb  cuisine  of 
world-wide  reputation.  Opposite  the  President's 
house.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  parks.  Euro- 
pean and  American  plans.        T.   E.   Roessle. 


HOTEL    DIRECTORY. 


GEpRGIA.    ATLANTA— The   Piedmont.   One   of 

Arnericas  most  magnificent  and  best-conducted 
hotels.  306  bedrooms.  153  private  baths.  On 
Peachtree  Street,  the  fashionable  residential 
thoroughfare.        Will   V.    Zimmer,    Manager. 

ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO— The  Stratford.  Conven- 
ient, elegant,  quiet,  convenient  to  all  theaters, 
shopping  district,  business  centre;  the  best  of 
everything  at  moderate  prices.  Located  corner 
of  city  s  two  finest  boulevards,  overlooks  Lake 
Michigan. 


^  IpWA,       DES      MOINES— The         Chamberlain. 

Strictly  up  to  date  in  everything;  all  modern 
improvements.  Telephones.  Solid  porcelain 
lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  every 
room.  The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in  Iowa.  W.  L. 
Brown,  Proprietor. 

KANSAS,  TOPEKA— The  Throop.  Largest 
and  finest  hotel  in  the  State.  Located  at  the 
hub  of  the  business  district.  Every  part  of  the 
city  accessible  by  electric  cars  from  the  door. 
American  plan.  $2  to  $4.  Hamilton  Hotel  Co., 
Proprietors. 


MISSOURI,  ST.  LOUIS— Southern  Hotel.  Most 
thoroughly  appointed  fire-proof  hotel  in  the 
world.  Elegant  new  Turkish  and  private  baths- 
every  modern  improvement.  Highest  class  pat- 
ronage: centrally  located.  Henry  C.  Lewis 
Manager. 


SCHOOI.S    AlVD    ACADEMIES. 


LEARN  WIRELESS.  RAILWAY  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL TELEGRAPHY  quickly,  thoroughly, 
vve  place  graduates  with  Am.  DeForest  Wire- 
less, Railroad.  Commercial  Cos.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. Boston  School  of  Telegraphy,  18  Boyls- 
ton    St..    Boston.    Mass. 


STUDY  SHORTHAND  AT  HOME— Postmaster 
General  Cortelyou  began  his  career  as  a  sten- 
ographer. Send  40c  for  "Photographic  Teach- 
er and  "Key"  postpaid.  Trial  lesson  and 
Pitman's  Journal  free.  Isaac  Putnam  &  Sons, 
31  Union  Square.  New  York. 


SHORTHAND  IS  EASY  TO  LEARN  as  ar- 
ranged by  us.  Entire  course  onlv  two  dollars. 
We  mail  one  lesson  at  a  time.  Write  for  free 
specimen  and  particulars  to  Practical  Shorthand 
Co.,    Walla   Walla,    Wash. 


NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY.— Aca- 
demic Department  for  preparation  for  college 
or  business,  preparatory  department  for  quite 
youns?  bovs.  $400  per  year.  Col.  C.  J.  Wright, 
A.  M.,  T^''alter  Hewetson,  A,  R.,  Principals, 
Freehold,  N.   J. 

HARCOURT  PLACE  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRL? 
— Colonized  from  Wellesley  College  19  year  ago. 
A  distinguished  record  for  best  training  of  every 
sort  required  by  girls.  Choicest  musical  ad- 
vantas-es.  Send  for  catalogue  H.  N.  Hills, 
Gambier,  Ohio. 

MASSACHU  SETTS  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS — Courses  in  E'ectrical,  Mechanical, 
Steam  Engineering,  Electric  Lighting,  Electric 
Railways,  Telephony.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Civil 
Service  taught  through  the  mail.  Write  for 
free  information.  Massachusetts  Corres.  Schools 
194   Boylston   St..   Boston.   Mass. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  WELTv— At  last  a  sensible 
method  has  been  invented.  U.  .S  Patent 
723338.  (1)  Vertical;  (2)  Intermedial;  C3) 
Slant.  Sample  set  25c.  Teachers  set  50c. 
"Write  for  circular  "L,"  Walter  Thomson,  Tyler 
Block,   Fargo,   N.    D. 


BENTON  HOLLADAY  &  CO.  Man  cleared 
$1,182.  lady  $720.  last  six  months  !=:elling  Cellu- 
loid Waterproof  Shoe  Dressing-.  Why  not  you? 
Demonstrated  samples  free.  Benton  Holladav  & 
Co.    260   Clark   St..    Chicago,   Til. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE.  WHEN     WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


BUSnVBSS    CHAIfOBS. 


BOT8  AND  GIRLS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL,  WILL. 
be  able  to  make  good  vacation  money  selling 
Sturm's  Statehood  Mag-azlne.  It  Is  devoted  to 
Greater  Oklahoma,  and  is  the  best  publication 
in  the  Southwest.  In  nine  months  the  circu- 
lation has  g-rown  10,000.  One  g'irl  made  $40 
above  expenses  the  first  week.  Write  us  for 
terms.        Address    Tulsa,    Indian    Territory. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
PAT  several  thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a 
mail  order  business;  by  our  easy  method  any 
one  anywhere  can  be  successful.  Cost  nothing 
to  investigate.  Milburn-Hicks,  358  Dearborn 
St.,    Chicago,    111. 


DO  TOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  A  HOTEL? 
Write  us  your  wants.  We  have  hotels  of  all 
kinds  and  at  all  prices  for  sale,  lease  and  ex- 
change in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  W. 
H.  Aubrey  &  Co.,  415  Union  Trust  Building, 
Detroit,   Mich. 


PERIODICAL  PUBLISHING  is  splendid  busi- 
ness. Selling  publishing  business  exclusively, 
I  know  where  the  good  openings  are.  Special 
and  general  publications,  towns  or  cities,  $1,000 
to  $1,000,000.  Booklet.  Emerson  P.  Harris, 
2.53    Broadway,   New    York. 


LAUNDRY,  money  maker,  equipped  for  econo- 
my, quality  and  volume  of  work,  large  cash 
tr.Tde,  conditions  all  right.  A  rare  bargain.  Ill 
liealth  cause  of  sale.  Investigate  quick.  Jones. 
IIS  S.    Union,   Shawnee,   Okla. 

FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  restaurant  and  groc- 
ery in  good  town,  doing  good  business.  Ad- 
dress  Lock   Box   144,    Hazen,    Ark. 

AGENTS  ON  SALARY  OR  COMMISSION— The 
greatest  agents'  seller  ever  produced;  every 
user  of  pen  and  ink  buys  it  on  sight;  200  to  500 
per  cent  profit;  one  agent's  sales  amounted  to 
$620  in  six  days;  another  $32  in  two  hours. 
Monroe  Mfg.    Co.,   X  139,   La  Crosse,   Wis. 


ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  can  make  big  money 
.selling  our  soap  In  city  or  country;  you  give  a 
large,  handsome  mirror  free  with  every  six-cake 
l)ox;  no  experience  or  talking  necessary;  just 
show  the  soap  and  mirror  and  take  the  money; 
that's  all;  133  1-3  per  cent  nroflt;  biggest  money 
maker  you  ever  heard  of.  Address  Parker 
Chemical    Co.,    Chicago. 


MACHINE  SHOP  FOR  SALE,  with  or  without 
lot  and  buildings;  good  chance  for  machinist; 
plenty  of  work;  also  second-hand  traction  and 
stationary  engines  and  boilers,  sawmills.  Allen 
Hargrave,    Anna,    111. 


START  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS— We  fur- 
nish everything  necessary;  only  few  dollars  re- 
quired; new  plan,  success  certain;  costs  noth- 
ing to  Investigate.  Milburn-Rtcks,  358  Deaf- 
born  street,  Chicago. 


AGENTS — Here  is  corker;  only  pancake  grid- 
dle in  world  that  bakes  square  cakes,  turns 
them  bakes  6  each  time;  100  per  cent  profit. 
Canton  Griddle  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

BAKERY — Only  one  in  city  of  10,000;  good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address  C.  F.  Myers, 
Florence,   Ala. 

LADY  AGENTS — A  chance  to  make  money, 
and  plentv  of  it,  is  what  Mme.  Yale — the  cele- 
brated Beauty  Specialist — is  offering  women  of 
srood  address;  opportunity  for  traveling  or  home 
work,  as  preferred;  many  are  making  $50  and 
upward  weekly.  For  particulars  address  Mme. 
Yale,  Flat-iron  Building,  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
third   street.   New   York   City. 

START  profitable  mail-order  business;  sell 
goods  by  mail;  cash  comes  with  order;  conduct- 
ed by  anyone,  anywhere;  our  plan  for  starting 
beginners  is  very  succesful;  complete  plan  for 
-*amp.        Central    Supply   Co.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


BVSOmSS   OHAITOBI. 


ARE  TOU  AN  AGENT?  Writ*  u«  immediately, 
for  you  want  the  newest  and  best;  you  can't 
afford  to  delay.  Do  you  want  to  make  pin 
money?  Are  you  out  of  business?  We  teach 
good,  deserving  women  how  to  make  money; 
new  Iowa  agent  made  $21  in  two  days;  write 
for  proof.  Ladies'  Supply  Co.,  Forest  ave.,  9, 
Chicago. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  AGENTS,  we  wish  to 
ooen  up  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  to  com- 
municate with  an  agent  capable  of  handlins: 
agents,  on  the  condition  that  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  loan  fund  credits  on  payments 
received  from  the  members  shall  remain  in  a 
bank  of  the  State,  to  be  loaned  or  invested  In 
the  State  under  the  plan  of  this  corporation. 
Applicants  must  show  their  ability  to  handle 
the  agency,  and  without  advances,  or  no  an- 
swer will  be  made.  Hartford  Savings  and 
Loan    Bank,    Dallas,    Tex. 

WANTED. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  WILL 
be  able  to  make  good  vacation  money  selling 
Sturm's  Statehood  Magazine.  It  is  devoted  to 
Greater  Oklahoma,  and  is  the  best  publication 
in  the  Southwest.  In  nine  months  the  circu- 
lation has  grown  10,000.  One  girl  made  $40 
above  expenses  the  first  week.  Write  us  for 
terms.        Address    Tulsa,    Indian    Territory. 

WE  DESIRE  TO  CORRESPOND  with  ambi- 
tious parties  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
nf  this  and  foreign  countries,  relative  to  plac- 
ing the  Agency  for  our  Celebrated  "Nancy 
Hanks"  Suspenders.  Great  possibilities.  E. 
Hanks   Susp.    Co.,   Augusta,   Me. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — I  want  several  more 
first-class  all-round  salesmen  to  cover  unoccu- 
T^ied  territory;  permanent  position  and  good  in- 
come to  right  man.  Address  Sales  Manager, 
Lock  Box  1198,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

$36  AND  UP  WEEKLY  EARNED  by  our  best 
agents  who  secure  permanent  positions  selling 
our  high  erade  trees  and  plants.  Outfit  free; 
pay  weekly.  Write  to-day.  Western  New 
York  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

WANTED  UP-TO-DATE  CAPABLE  AGENTS 
to  handle  new  high  grade  up-to-date  article 
easily  carried  in  pocket,  lightning  seller  in  all 
offices,  stores,  shops,  or  homes.  Thomas  Mfg. 
Co.,    Dept.    E,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

THE  HEARWELL  TELEPHONE  ATTACH- 
MENT makes  you  hear  better  and  shuts  off 
outside  noises.  An  agency  is  open  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  store  or  are  employed.  Big 
opportunity.  Hearwell     Co.,     1309     Arch     St., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MONEY  IN  SOAP — Start  Money-Making  Soap 
Business  for  Yourself  with  Ten  Dollars  CapitaL 
Best  proposition  in  Country  for  Soap  Crew 
Managers,  Branch  Ofllce  Managers,  Agents,  Can- 
vassers. Full  Information  Free.  Parker  Chem- 
ical   Co.,    Dept.    No.    2,    Chicago.    111. 

LAWYERS    AND    ATTORNEYS. 


ANY  LEGAL  QUESTION  answered,  $1.00.  Any 
Legal  Paper  drawn,  $2.00.  By  mail  only.  Re- 
mit with  full  Information.  People's  Law  Co.. 
Laclede   Building,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


PROMPT  AND  VIGOROUS  ATTENTION  GIV- 
EN TO  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS.  Refers 
by  permission  to  the  First  National  Bank,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  A.  G.  Wilkins,  24  N.  2d  St.,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


PENSIONS  ON  AGE  OR  SERVICE  for  Civil 
War  soldiers.  If  you  want  a  pension  or  in- 
crease, write  me.  No  fee  unless  successful. 
Joshua  R.  H.  Potts,  lawyer,  80  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  306  Ninth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washin«r- 
ton,    D.    C. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINl    WHIN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


MISCKLIiAITKOUS. 


JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  PAPER,  we  will 
send  it  to  you  one  year  for  10  cents.  Church 
and  Home,   Ferguson,   Mo. 

ATOMIZERS  CAUSE  CATARRH.  Why?  Ask 
somebody  who  knows.  We  w^ill  gladly  tell 
you.  Dilworth  Specialty  Co.,  Box  1519,  Pater- 
son,   N.  J. 

OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAN  TERRITORY 
butchers  and  hotel  men  should  w^rite  us  for 
prices.  Fort  Smith  Refrigerator  Works,  Fort 
Smith,   Arkansas.      Department  H. 

THE  RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERK — The  latest 
popular  song  on  a  live  subject.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  with  author's  signature.  25c 
prepaid.  Address  Bishop  P.  McCarter,  Poca- 
tello,    Idaho. 

GRAPHOPHONE — The  Ruby  Point  increases 
the  volume  and  distinctness  50  per  cent;  post- 
paid 50c.  Ruby  Sand  reproducing  points  for 
either  Phono  or  Grapho,  10c.  Ruby  Point  Co., 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


SHEET  MUSIC  AT  HALF  PRICE — Send  25 
cents  for  copy  of  latest  hit  and  free  list  of 
songs  and  instrumental  numbers.  Also  comic 
post  cards.  Eastman  Kodaks  and  supplies. 
Write   us   quick.        Mclntyre   Bros.,   Stamps,    Ark. 

[LIQUOR  AND  DRUG  ADDICTS — The  Dr.  Phe- 
lan  Sanitarium  is  especially  prepared  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  liquor  or  drug  addicts 
and  nervous  patients.  Write  for  terms  and 
particulars.  Address  A.  C.  Larsh,  Supt.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

CATSKILL  MT.  POST  CARDS— 10  assorted 
finest  colored  artistic  views,  25  cents,  from  the 
Haunts  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  If  you  don't  like 
'em  we  refund  the  money.  Also  West  Point, 
Hudson  River  Views,  etc.,  etc.,  list  free.  Barton 
&  Spooner,  33  Duncan  ave.,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.   Y. 

EVER-READY  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FRBJB  for 
names  and  address  of  10  friends  who  w«ar 
glasses.  This  pen  writes  indelibly,  and  is  ab- 
solutely new.  It  has  real  merit.  For  avtry 
ten  names.  If  you  are  sure  they  wear  slasaes, 
we  will  send  you  a  pen  tv.  V«rpoll  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER 
WRITING  by  mail  from  th«  man  who  built  up 
half-a-milllon-dollar  business  throujfh  letters. 
His  method  proved  sound.  Page-Davis  School 
of  Business  Letter  Wrltinif,  90  Wabaah  Ay*., 
Chicago. 

140  WAYS  FOR  A  WOMAN  TO  MAKE  MON- 
EY. Thousands  of  women  feel  the  need  of 
earning  money,  but  don't  know  how  to  KO  about 
it.  Our  practical,  up-to-date  book — 145  chap- 
ters— tells  it  all.  The  complete  book  »ent  now 
for  a  dime  or  five  two-cent  stamps.  National 
Specialty   House,   Masonic   Temple,   Chicago. 

FAVORS  AND  DECORATIONS  for  all  occa- 
sions. Cotillons,  fairs,  children's  parties,  din- 
ners, social  affairs,  etc.  Write  us  your  needs. 
Catalogue  free.  We  furnish  plays  and  •nter- 
talnments    of   all    publishers.  Hinta    Publiah- 

ing-  Co.,  53  Bible  House,  New  York. 

STOCK  CERTIFICATES,  100  lithographed  and 
bound  in  book  form,  complete,  with  seal  prats, 
$4.00;  $7.00  price  everywhere  and  not  as  Kood. 
Samples  with  circulars  of  helpful  books  for  cof^ 
porations.  free.  Southern  Stamp  and  Station- 
ery Co.,   Richmond,   Virginia. 

DO  YOU  NEED  CAPITAL?— Promoter,  old  and 
experienced,  having  just  closed  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful proposition,  Is  now  prepared  to  taka  up 
another  in  which  the  promoter's  share  is  worthy 
of  Industrious  effort;  large  clientala  through- 
out Central  States;  references.  Address  H. 
A.    Wait,  421   gchofleld  Bldg..   Clavaland,  O. 


You  can 
earn  this 
1,000- 
shot  Re- 
peating 
Daisy 

Air 
Rifle 
for  a  few 
hours' 
work 


Simply  go  about 
among  your  friends 
who  use  gas,  and 
sell  them  25  of 
the  celebrated 


Ready= 

Lite 

Mantles 


the  best  gas 

mantles 

made,    for 

15c   each.      Equal   to 

any  mantle  sold  at  the 

sum  of  25c. 

They  sell  quickly, 
as  everybody  who 
needs  gas  will  take,  at 
least,  one  Ready-Lite 
Gas  Mantle,  perhaps  a 
dozen.  Churches, 
schools  and  hotels 
often  take  as  many  as 
100  at  a  time. 

If  you  will  take  or- 
ders in  advance,  and 
send  us  the  money 
with  your  letter,  we 
will  send  the  gas  man- 
tles and  the  Air  Rifle, 
express  prepaid,  or  if 
you  wish  to  have  the 
gas  mantles  first,  we  will  trust  you.  A 
few  hours  work  will  dispose  of  the  en- 
tire lot;  then  return  the  money  to  us,  and 
we  will  ship  the  air  rifle.  You  need  not 
take  a  cent  of  risk. 

We  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is 
diflterent  from  any  doubtful  scheme  which 
asks  you  to  sell  cheap  jewelry,  etc.  Prac- 
tically every  family  who  uses  gas,  also 
uses  gas  mantles.  They  need  them,  and 
are  glad  to  buy  as  good  a  mantle  as  the 
Ready-Lite  at  such  a  low  price. 

And  for  this  light  work,  which  you  can 
do  in  a  few  hours,  we  otTer  you  the  best 
air  rifle  made,  a  1000-shot  repeating  Daisy 
air  rifle  of  the  best  make — the  kind  which 
you  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  at  the  stores. 
Isn't  it  worth  doing  a  little  work.? 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability,  to  the  Old  De- 
troit National  Bank,  and  the  Detroit  Trust  Co. 

■Write  to  us  today,  saying  you  would  'ike  to 
get  the  rifle,  and  we  will  send  the  goods  to  you,  ex- 
press prepaid;  or  better  still,  send  us  the  full  amount, 
$3.75,  and  we  will  send  rifle,  mantles  and  all,  ex- 
press prepaid,  as  soon  as  your  letter  is  received. 

THE  READY-LITE  GAS  MANTLE  CO. 

1019  Union  Trust  BIdg.  Detroit,  Mich 
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I  Will  Furnish  the  Capital 

To  start  you  in  business 


I  want  one  thousand  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to 
go  into  partnership  with  me.  I  furnish  all  the  capital 
— all  you  have  to  put  in  is  your  spare  time.  Could 
you  ask  for  a  fairer  proposition?  I  will  pay  you 
well  for  your  time,  and  in  addition  will  give  you  the  op- 
portunity to  own  stock  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
publications  in  the  world,  WITHOUT  ONE  CiCNT'S 
COST  TO  YOU. 

We  believe  in  co-operation  and  that  everyone  should 
reap  a  fair  proportion  of  the  crop  they  sow.  We 
are  rapidly  enrolling  co-operators  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Don't  delay,  it  may  be  YOUR  chance 
to  secure  an  income  for  life. 

Remember,  we  don't  ask  for  one  cent  of 
your  money— only  a  portion  of  your  time. 

We  gladly  refer  you  to  any  bank  in  St.  Louis  as  to 
our  responsibility.  For  full  particulars,  get  a  copy 
of  Myerson's  American  Family  Magazine,  see  First 
Page  December  or  January  issue,  for  sale  at  all  news 
stands,  or  send  10  cents  for  sample  copy  to 

Myerson's  American  Family  Magazine, 


Department  L, 


St.  Lrouis,  Mo. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN     WRITING     TO     ADVERTISERS. 
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UPPER     SARANAC    LAKE 

Post  Office  Address,  SARANAC  INN,  Franklin  Co,,  N,  Y.  The  Country  of  Fish  and  Game  and  Healthful  Recreation 

Homelike.  Select,  Golf  and  other  auiusements.     Golf  course  extended  1902. 
Terms  at  the  Inn,  $4  per  day  and  up;  $17.50  to  $45  per  week.     Capacity  200. 
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OPEN  MAY  TO  NOVEMBER 

Boats,  Guides.  Fishing  Tackle,  Supplies  and  Camp  Outfits  furnished  at  the  house. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Circulars  and  Maps  sent  on  application. 


D.  W.  RIDDLE.    Superintendent. 


M.  B.  MARSHALL,  Manager. 


The  Wawbeek  and  Cottages 

On  Upper  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Open  Jnne  to  October. 

Pure  Spring  Water. 

Steam  Heat. 

Indian   Carry   Golf  Links,    (9   Holes). 

Send  for  Booklet. 

Adirondack  Real  Estate  of  all  descriptions  for 

sale.     Famished  camps  for  rent. 

J.    BEN    HART,    Prop., 

Wawbeek,  N.  Y. 


RUSTIC   LODRF  Indian  rai.ry 

nuOIIU   LUUUC         __  Uprier  Saranac  Lake. 

Post  Office:  COREY'S,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 
r-!T=r  A  f=j     :^.    -V5r-^:BID3SrEI4,    I'x'ox>i'i©'box', 

Hunting,  fishing,  boating.  Indian  Carry  Gulf  Links.  Carriagres 
and  saddle  horses  furnished.  Will  accommodate  50  guests. 
Rates:  $2.50  per  day,  $10  to  $15  per  week.  Open  May  to 
November.    Pare  from  New  York  City,  $8  -13. 


TtLE        D   ^  p   L^   P   I         p  Y  SARANAC     LAKE. 

Thoroughly    Modern,    Handsomely    Appointed,  Steam  Heat.     Open  All  the  Year. 

No  applicants  received  who  may    from  any  canse  be  objectionable  to  guests. 

Centrally     Located,     Broad     Piazzas    and   Spacious  Sleeping  Rooms.     Capacity  of  75. 

Table    supplied    with   the   best   milk,  cream,    butter    and    vegetables    fresh    daily 

from   the  noted  Wallace  Murray  farm.     Long   distance   telephone   and   telegraph   offlce 

in  house.     Livery  attached. 
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HURRICANE 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

A  quiet,  homelike,   well-appointed  house,  with  excellent  table.     Altitude   LTliO  feet 
above  sea  level  (U.  S.  Geological  Survey).     9(J0  feet  above  and  overlooking  Keene  Valley. 
Entire  freedom  from  mosquitoes:  dry  air,  free  from  humidity.     Open  June  1st  to  October 
loth.     Postoffice,  telegrai)h  and  telephone  in  the  house.     Write  for  booklet. 
G.  H.  STEVENS,  Manager,  Hurricane,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


THE    Vs/ESTPORT 

WESTPORX     OIV     LAKE     CHAMPLAIIV 

Overlooking  the  Lake  and  Opens  June  t5 

Steamboat  Landing  Closes  October  I 

BOATING,  FISHING,  BATHING,  GOLF,   TENNIS 
Capacity  of  House  150.  Rates  $4  per  day,  $17.50-$35  per  week. 

H.  P.  SMITH,  Manager,  Westport,  IN.  Y. 


the:     tamana/us     house 

Keene    Valley,    Essex   Co.,   N.  Y.  A.    J.    Couglilan,   Pioprietor 

WELL   FURNISHED.      MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS.       HOT    AND     COLD    WATER'ON 
EVERY    FLOOR.      SANITARY    ARRANGEMENTS    AS    PERFECT    AS    POSSIBLE. 
The  best  of  country  produce,  fresh  miik,    butter   and    eggs. 

A  dancing  hall  36x91  feet  with  stage  and  scenery  for  amateur  theatricals.    Altitude 
of  Keene  Valley  at  the  Tahawus  House,  1,033  feet. 

Rates  for  board:      $2. .50   to   $3.00   per    day,  $10.00  to  $1.5.00  per  week. 
Horses    and    carriages   for    hire.      Parties  of  three  or  more  conveyed  to  and  from 
railroad   and   steamboat  at   regular   stage    rates. 


THE   WIIMDSOR 

Orlando   Kellogg  &  Son,    Proprietors 

Elizabetlitown,  N.  Y. 
The  finest  scenery  in  the  whole  Adirondack  region  is  to  be  found  in  and  about 
Elizabetlitown. 

THE    WINDSOR    IS    MODERN    IN    ALL    ITS    APPOINTMENTS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  simmer  hotels  in  the  mountains. 
Golf,  tennis,  shooting,  fishing,  riding,  driving,  mountain  climbing,  open-air  swimming  pool. 

Capacity  250.    Rates  |3.00  and  $4.00  per   day,  weekly  rates  $15.0!)  to  $21.00.     Open 
May  15  to  November. 

RAILROAD  TICKET  OFFICE  IN  THE   HOUSE.      PROCURE  TICKETS  AND 
CHECK     BAGGAGE    THROUGH  TO   ELIZABETHTOWN. 


CR  ANA/ 


\/.AI_l_l 
.    V. 
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ORD'S,     """'"^ 

SPECIAL    FEATURES    AT    CRAWFORD'S. 
Clean,  Comfortable,  Commodious,  a  Good    Table,    an    Abundance    of    Pure    Water, 
Centrally  Located. 

Convenient   to    more    beautiful    walks  and   drives   than   you   can   do   in   one   sum- 
mer's vacation.        Our  guests   will  endorse   all   of  this. 

Rates:     $2.50  per  day,  $10.00  and  $16.00  perweek.  A  few  rooms  at  lower  rates. 

Address  E.  M.  Crawford,    Keene  Valley,   N.  Y. 


THE     A.PSJXLERS 

C.  H.  BENNETT,  Proprietor. 

^        ^        J* 

Casino  and  amusement  hall  with  billiards  and  all  parlor  games  for  rainy  days. 

Camp  Fires 
Every  Night 

Open  camps  and  canvas  tent-, 
board  floors. 

The  table  at  The  Antlers  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

A  large  vegetable  garden. 
Fresh  eggs,  butter  and  chickens 
from  The  Antlers'  Farm. 

Fresh  Trout  and  Venison  al- 
ways in  season. 

Open  June  1  to  October  15. 
Rates,  P  50  per  day;  |21  and  up- 
ward per  week. 

Cottages  To  Rent 

Table  board,  !?14  per  week. 
Address, 

C.  H.  Bennett, 

Raquette  1  ake,  N.  Y. 


SUN  SET  CAMP,  ^^. 

Capacity,  house  and  cottages,  45.  Rates,  $2.50 
per  day;  $12  to  $15  per  week.  Special  during  June 
and  September,  or  for  tlie  season.  Open  June  1st 
to  November.  Boats  to  rent  by  day  or  week.  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Post  of  New  York  City  has  a  cottage  in 
connection  with  the  camp  and  will  remain  during 
the  season.  Excellent  Bass  and  Trout  Fishing. 
Deer  Hunting  and  Boating.  Guides  furnished. 
R.    BENNETT,    Proprietor, 

Raquette    Lake,    N.   Y. 


Brig;htside  Cottages, 


Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WIUU     PROVIDE     FOR     RIFTV     GUESTS 

Open  camps  witli  balsam  beds  for  those  who  may  wish  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Public  open 
camps  and  camp  fire  at  Brightside  nightly.  Modern  improvements.  Cottages  lighted  by  gas. 
A  perfect  system  of  sanitary  plumbing  throughout.  Steamer  stops  four  times  daily.  On  the 
shore  of  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Crags.  Rates  :  $3  per  day  :  $1$  to  $20  per  week.  Si)ecial 
for  May,  June  and  October.  Send  for  illustrated  circular.  THERE  IS  NO  BAR  AT  BRIGHT- 
SIDE      Peo|)le  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles  not  taken.     Hebrews  need  not  apply. 

Address,  J.  O.  A.  BRYERE,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BAV  HOT 


IMEINA/     YORK 


On  Fourth  Lake  of  the  Fulton  Chain,  Adirondack  Mountains. 

An  ideal  spot  in  the  health  center  of  the  wilderness.  Eighteen  hundred  feet  above  tide. 
Sanitation  assured  by  expert  examination  and  testimony.  Pure  water  and  perfect  drainage. 
Steam  heat  and  open  tire-places.  Hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor.  Hotel,  cottages  and 
grounds  lighted  by  acetylene  gas.  Table  supplied  with  the  best  the  markets  afford.  Trout 
and  venison  in  season.  "Capacity  for  150  guests.  Kates  per  day,  $•"  and  up.  Special  for  week 
and  from  Sept.  15  to  July  1st.  Address  W.  A.  PRESTON,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 


On   the    Shore 
of   Lake   Flower. 


Riverside  Inn, 


SARANAC    LAKE 
NEW  YORK. 


Socially  and  s'eogvaphically  the  center  of  the  Adirondacks. 
ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR   130.     30  ROOOMS     EN     SUITE,     WITH     PRIVATE     BATHS. 

A  suite  of  three  sleepins  rooms  with  baths.      Parlor  and   private   dining   room   on 
first   floor.  SANITARY   CONDITIONS   PERFECT. 

Rates:     $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day;   $15.00    to  $25.00  per  week. 
OPEN  ALL  THE    YEAR.  PINE    &   CORBETT,    Proprietors. 


Bald  Mountain  House, 


Third  Lake 
Fulton    Chain 


Rates,  $3  per  day  ;  1^15  to  $25  per  week 

Electric  bells,  lighted  with  gas,  open  fire-places,  hard  wood  stoves,  beautiful  grounds. 
Forest  camps  and  lodges  connected  with  hotel.  Guides  and  boatmen,  hunting  and  fishing 
outfits  Well  equipped  livery.  Bowling  Alleys  and  Tennis.  Write  for  particulars.  Booklet 
free.     Address,  C.  M.  BARRETT.  Old  Forge.  N.  Y. 


Gohasse 

AiiUHi-;;  lilt'.  Pines 

Formerly  Forest  Home 


Situated   on    FOCRTI1    LAKF, 
FtLTON  CHAIN 

**A  Summer 
Paradise  " 

Extra  Broad    Piazzas.     Excellent  Accom- 
modations for  4.5. 

New    House,    Newly    Furnished.     Modern 
Conveniences. 


Rales,  $2  per  day.      $  !  0  to  $  1 2  per  week 
JOSIAH  A.  WOOD,   Proprietor 

P.  O.  Address,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


THE 

NEW 


FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  HOTEL 


LAKE    GEORGE,    NEW    YORK. 

"The   Gateway   of   the   Adirondacks." 

Thoroughly    Up-to-Date   in   All    Respects. 

Five    hundred    rooms.      Newly    and    elaborately  furnished. 

One   hundred   rooms  en  suite  with   porcelain  baths.     An  acre  of  piazza  Floor.   Twenty 

acres  of  wooded  park  about  the  hotel. 

Orchestra  plays  for  dancing   every  evening.  A  Special   Rate   Made  for  Young   Men. 

WM.    P.   CHASE,  Proprietor.  Lake  George,   N.  Y. 

Also    proprietor   of    Hotel    Grenoble,    55th  St.  and  7th  Ave.,  New  Yoik. 


DXEI_     IVIARIOIM,     ii'^'^,?Jif^"°^ 

All   steamboats  land  at  Marion  dock.     Delightful  groves,  shaded  walks  and  beau- 
tiful drives.     Directly  on  State  road  from  Ticonderoga  to  Lake  George. 

Sanitation  as  near  perfect  as  science  can  produce. 
Electric   Bells  and  lights,  gas,  elevator,  postoffice,  telegraph  and  telephone  in  the  house. 
Nine-hole   Golf   Links  beginning  and    ending    at    the    house. 
Tennis  grounds,  croquet,  boating,  fishing,   bowling. 

Large,    airy   rooms,   with   or  without  private  Imths. 
Rates,  $3.00  and  up  per  day.  Will    remain   open   during   September. 

Book  of  particulars  upon   application.  JOS.  H.  MARVEL,  Mgr. 


Lake  View  House 


BOLTON-ON-LAKE-GEORGE 


NP:W    YORK 


FOR   BOOKLET,   ADDRESS 


R.  J.  BROAYN.  PROPRIETOR. 


FREE 

TO  ALL  WHO  WRITE  AT  ONCE  A 
COPY  OF  THE  MAY  ISSUE  OF 

OUTDOORS 

CONTAINING     AN     INTERESTING 
ARTICLE  ON  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

ADDRESS 

OUTDOORS 

35  WEST  2Ist  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


,,;  5  11  Ti  M 'a"  »i    J'    "     H     !l  l(  ,  H  5     . 

The  Ten  Eyck 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fire  Proof  European  Plan 

Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York  State 

Near  State  Capitol  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

A  delightful  home  for  th:se  wishing 
to  spend  some  time  in  this  inter- 
esiiiig  and  liistoric  city. 

H.    J.    ROCKWELL    <&    SON 


The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 


Makes  a 
Specialty 


of  High"- Grade  Printing 

and    Die    Stamping 


The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses.  If  you  are  particular  about  your  printing— whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other  kinds— consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 

The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  $65  per  year  according  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 


,        HERE     IS    SOMETHING    YOU    CAN     NOT    AFFORD     TO    PASS     WITHOUT     READING. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  SUMMER  HOME  CHEAP,  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY. 
LAKE  GEORGE— Moss  Cottage,  Crosbyside,  about  two  miles  from 
Lake  George  village:  good  automobile  road;  lake  front;  large  lot. 
Cottage  contains  6  sleeping  rooms  on  second  tloor,  .")  rooms  on  first 
floor.     Fullv  furnished.     Ideal  location.     Price  JIHOO. 

Davis  Cottage.  Crosbyside,  near  Paulist  Fathers  Monastry,  three 
miles  from  Lake  George  village;  lake  front;  very  deep  lot.  Cottage 
contains  nine  rooms.  4  sleeping  rooms;  1  boat:  good  dock;  ice  house, 
etc.     Fullv  furnished.     Price  $1950. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  CONN.— "PERIVIEW,"  magnificent  country  es- 
tate; 47  acres.  5  rooms  and  laundry  on  first  floor;  4  large  bedrooins 
and  bathroom  on  second  floor:  1  large  bedroom,  "tower  room"  third 
floor.  E(iuipped  with  latest  sanitary  plumbing.  Deep  artesian  well 
with  6!)  foot  towpr  connected  with  the  house.     Furnished  in  luxurious 

style.     Lil)erty   Hill  is  part  of  the  old  historic  town  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  ab(  ut  one  mile 

from  express  .station.     Price  on  application 

Ihe  Warren  Realty  Company,  Incorporated,        I  and  3  Knickerbocker  Block,        Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


(\t^an    ASr    Trn-ilmanl       ^f    PULMONARY   TUBERCULOSIS 

Upen  Air  ireatmeni        {consumption) 

\'aluab!e, helpful  urticlcs  by  the  coniitryV  leading-  hnig  siieciaiist.s. 
in  every  number  of 

JOURINAU  OR  THE  OUTDOOR  UIRE 

Official    organ    of   the    National    Association   for   the  Study   and 
Prevention     of      Tuberculosis. 

PER  YEAR  $1.00 
Address 


SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 

Journal  tt  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  f 


SA.RAIN>VC      LAKE,     IN.     Y. 
IN  THE  ADIROINDACK  AlOl  TrSTA.IINS 


GLENS    FALLS,    N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Co. 

A   Modern   Department  Store 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Goods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnishings. 


I39-I4I  Glen  Street, 


Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


MORTIMER  LAPHAM 

Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods 

186  Glen  St. 

Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle  and 
Hunters'  Clothing,  Columbia,  Hartford  and 
Vidette    Bicycles,    Sumlries    and   Repairing. 

BROWN  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies,  make  a 
specialty  of  Gas  Engines  and  Electrical 
Equipment.  Try  their  ever  ready  battery. 
Bowman  I>lock,  Monument  Square.  II. 
R.  Telei)hone  2o4-J. 


ANTIQUES 

Chippendale     and     Hepple white    specimens, 
Astral    Lamps    and     Bric-a-brac,     on    liand. 

Write  me  any  time, 

C.  H.  SHERMAN.      I45  Bay  St..      Glens  Falls 

J.  S.  POWERS 

34  and  3(3  South  Street 
Groceries  and  Meats 


B.   B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits,  Millinery, 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

■J*     ^     ^4 


WHY  NOT  SMOKE 

Lady  Clitf  Cigar  or  Golden  Luck  Cigar 
Sold  everywhere 

L.  Schwager  &  Sons,  102  Glen  St. 


BOLTON-ON- 
LAKE  GEORGE 


THE  ALGONQUIN, 

One  of  the  most  pictures(iue  and  attrac- 
tive locations  on  tlie  lake.  Modern  imi»rove- 
ments.  Excellent  table.  All  amusements. 
Special  rates  for  June  and  July.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

E.  G.  PENFIELD.  Proprietor 

PHOTO  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

No.  9  Elm  Street 

Kodaks  and  Materials.     Developing 

and  Printing  for  Amateurs. 

Instructions  Free. 


LEGGETT  O  PEDDIE 

loT  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


PEOPLES    LINE    STEAMERS 

BETVA/EEIM      N  E:  \A/     VORK      AND     AL-BAIMY 

The  Elegant  and  Popular  Steamers 

C.    W.    MORSE  and 
ADIRON  D  ACK 


CLEAVE  ALBANY  AT  8  P.  M. 
daily  and  Sundays  from  Steamboat 
Square  below  Hamilton  street. 

CLEAVE  NEW  YORK  AT  0  P.  M. 

daily  and  Sundays  from  Pier  H2  N.  R. , 
Canal  St.,  129th  St.  N.  R.  at  6  3U  p.  m. 


Tickets  sold  and  Baggage  checked  through  from  all  points  on  all  railroads  running  through  Albany  and  Troy. 

Through  tickets  of  New  York  Central  issue  are  good  for  passage  on  this  line. 

Through  ti<^kets  and  close  connection  ia  New  York  to  all  New  Jersey  and  Long  Islanrl  Shore  resorts. 

STATEROOMS    SECURED    BY    MAIL    OR    TELEGRAPH    TO    CITY    TICKET   OFFICE 
58  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Hudson  Ri'ver  Telephone  2788  Main. 

NORTHBOUND  :— state  rooms  secured  by  telephone  to  Pier  32.  N.  R.;  telephone  5Sno  Spring:  or  at  an  v 
officeof  New  York  Transfer  Co.,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  RavmoncKt  Whitcomb  Co..  or  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  7 
Cortlandt  St. 


J.  H.  ALLAIRE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 
New  York  City. 


FLETCHER  DUBOIS,  Northern  Pass.  Agt. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


LOW  EXCURSION  RATES-EXCELLENT  SERVICE  OFFERED. 

TO  OR  FROM 

Saratoga,  The  Adirondacks,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain 

steamers  "City  of  Troy"  or  "Saratoga"  leave  Pier  46,  N.  R.,  West  10th  Street,  New  York, 

daily  (except  Saturday  i  6  P.  M.,  connecting:  with  express  trains  at  Troy  for  above  resorts. 

Sunday  steamers  touch  at  Albany. 

I/Cave  Troy  daily  (except  Saturday!   7:30  P.M.  or  on   arrival  of  evening:  trains  from  the 

north.     Touching:  at  Albany  Sundays  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Throug:h  Tickets  on  sale  at  Principal  Ticket  Offices  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

In  the  north,  at  Stations  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.,  and  on  I/ake  Steamers. 

DINING  ROOMS  ON   MAIN  DECK     MUSIC  ON  EACH  STEAMER. 

For  Staterooms,  or  Illustrated  Booklet  Address. 
R.  I,.  HORNBY,  Gen'l  Pass.  Ag:ent,  New  York,  N.  Y.      G.  W.  GIBSON,  Sec.  &.  P.  Ae:ent,  Troy,  N.  Y 
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Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the 
great  resorts.  They  have  through  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  via  the 


(entral] 

^      LINES      ' 


A  night's  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these 
places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time 
for  breakfast  next  morning. 


For  a  copy  of  "The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to 
Reach  Them,"  which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines'  -'Four-Track  Series,"  containiufj  a  fine  map  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  adjacent  tei-i-itory,  with  useful 
information  in  regard  to  hotels,  camps,  lake's,  rivers,  etc  , 
.send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Dmiels,  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 
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Delaware  »'"  Hudson  HR. 


FOR    TEN    CENTS 

We  will  send  you  safely  jjacked 
in  tube  a  beautiful  poster  in  many 
colors  (:20x8"i  inebes  in  size)  of  our 

"CANOEING    GIRL" 

Two  cents   postage  wnll 
bring    you    a    copy    of 

"THE      ADIRONDACKS  " 

A  superb  illustrated  folder 

Four  cents  postage  will 
bring     you     a    copv    of 

"A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

(oOd  pages)  regarding  botels, 
boarding  bouses,  R.  E.  rates,  etc. 
Address  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

YOU  WILL  WANT  THEM  ALL  BEFORE 
STARTING       ON    YOUR       VACATION 


THE     CHARM     OF 

Lake  George 

that  wonderful  sheet  of  water 
nestling  among  the  ever- 
lasting    hills,    is     perennial. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  Auio- 
biography : 

"Lake  George  is  tbe  nmst  pictures(iue 
tiling  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Tbree 
of  our  Englisb  lakes  placed  end  to  end 
would  be  sometliing  like  it  in  extent  and 
scenery." 


An  attractive  feature  of  the  ser- 
vice to 

The  Adirondacks 

is  the  privilege  afforded  to  all  pas- 
sengers holdingtickets  via  D.&H. 
R.R.  of  using,  "-it/ioi/t  e.rtra  charge, 

the  steamers  on  Lake  Champlain. 


The  Delaware  and  Hudson  R. 
R.,  leading  carrier  of  Summer 
Tourists,  reaches  among  other 
idyllic  spots  in  the  cool  region  of 

Northern    New    York 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
LAKE  GEORGE 
THE  ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE  CHASM 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


ABEL  I.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,  P.  T.  M. 
A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  R.R 

„        ,,     ,    ,,.,     „^  Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 

New  Y  ork  City  Oftices :     Uptown,  i;;54  Broadway 
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"Pictures  Talk." 

STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN    MONTHLY 

For  picturing  with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  the  ADI- 
RONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
For  the  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  its  unrecorded  stories 
and  traditions.  For  the  saving 
of  "THE  GREAT  NORTH 
WOODS"  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  broader  human  in- 
terests, is  the  mission  of 
STODDARD'S  NORTHERN 
MONTHLY. 

Illustrations  in  photochromo- 
types,  phototints  and  halftones. 

Standard    size,   one   dollar   a 
year.     Ten  cents  a  number. 

Published  by 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y 
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Is  the  name  of  tnis  beautiful  style   of  eye 
glasses.    1  ne  lenses  never  get  loose,  they 
are  firm  in  place  without  pincKing,  and 
are  sold  in  Glens  Falls  by 

I P.    JLJVO-t 

Library   Building 
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Haley's 
Business  Institute 

and 

School  of  Shorthand 

and   Typewriting 

Glens  Falls  N.  Y. 

Is  strictly  private  and  High  Grade 
Business  Training  School.  The  de- 
mand for  qualified  young  men  and 
women  from  HALEY'S  BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE  exceeds  the  supply. 
If  there  is  a  graduate  from  this  school 
in  your  town  at  this  issue,  unem- 
ployed, I  will  give  you  a  free  course, 
or  its  value.    Fall  term  begins  Sept.  4 

ESTABLISHED  17  YEARS 

EXCLUSIVE  PATRONAGE 

REFERENCES  REQUIRED 

J.  W.  HALEY.  Principal 
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WEARING  APPAREL. 


Fashionable  Hats 

For  Men  and  Boys 


The  *'St«r  Hat  Man,"  Copyrithted  1903. 


A    Hjindv    Vest    Pocket    Match    Book    FREE 

To  assist  us  in  makjns  your  acquaintance  we  have  prepared  a  "Star"  Hat  Match 
Book,  lo  handy  in  the  vest  pocket,  which  we  will  sznd  you  free  up«n  request. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  line  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  sec  that  you 
arc  supplied. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


[^fHJfcJrWEARING  APPAREL.      1^^^ 


"the  never  say  no." 

In  Bhcfe  and  Pearl,  "Lion  Special '  Quality. 

If  you  SELL  hats  write  for  our  New  Fall  Catalosue.     If  you  WEAR  hats  be  sure 

to  ask  your  dealer  to  secure  "Lion  Special"  Hnts  for  you  if  he 

should  not  carry  them  in  stock.' 


Qauss=Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

Makers  of  "Lion  Special"  Hats  and  "Lion  Brand"  Gloves 

ST.    LOUIS 


PLEASE   MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVER-TISERS. 


WEARING  APPARE^L. 


$5§P 
SHOE  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  SHOE  AND  THE  NAMF 

'Tis  said,  "There's  nothin^c  in  a 
name."  That  is  true,  but  there 
is  something  in  the  article  which 
the   name   identifies. 

The  name  "Society"  woven 
with  sillv  in  the  top  facing  of 
ladies'  fine  shoes  is  a  guarantee 
of  style,  comfort  and  service  and 
enables  the  purchaser  by  the 
name  to  call  for  and  secure  shoes 
that  will  please. 

The  name  "Society"  is  register- 
ed and  the  law  permits  no  other 
manufacturer  to  use  it  on  shoes. 
You  can  get  for  $3.50  a  pair  of 
Society  shoes  and  they  are  better, 
and  more  stylish  than  many  high 
priced   shoes. 

They  are  soft  and  flexible,  fit 
snugly,  conforming  to  the  lines 
of  the  foot  and  give  the  greatest 
comfort  in  walking. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  ask  him  to  order  a  pair  for 
you.  If  he  won't,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


STAR  BRAND  SHOES 
ARE    BETTER' 


^BBitTsJoHNsoN^ Uand  Shoe  Co. 

MANUFACTUUEfiS  ^         ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 
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THE    HEIGHT    OF   HAT    ELEGANCE 

The  Gold  Medal  Hat 

For  Sale  at  all   Leading  Millinery   Departments  and  Establishments 


Designed  and  Produced  Exclusively  by 

Rosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co. 

SAINT  LOUIS 


SOLD   TO    DEALERS  ONLY 


PLEASE   MENTION  OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


WEARING  APPAR^U      lll^^l 


SEND  US  A  TWO-CENT  STAMP 

And  we'll  send  you  our  new  handsome  Fall  Fashion  Booklet  showing-  our  latest  models  in 
Schwab's  $15  Special  Suits  for  Men  and  Young  Men  and  other  Schwab  Garments,  $10  to  $25. 
We  particularly  want  to  interest  you  in  our  $15  Special — the  original  hand-made  garments 
with  the  retail  price  named  by  the  makers — the  price  is  marked  in  plain  figures  "on  the 
sleeve."  Four  thousand  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  can  show  these 
garments  to  you — ask  your  local  dealer  if  he's  one  of  the  four  thousand. 

Schwab  Clothing  Co.,  oept.  51.  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

MAKERS  OF  HONEST  CLOTHES 

PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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I!  your 
Dealer  Does 
Not  Carry 
a  Line  of 
the  King  Bee 
$5.00  Hats, 
Write  us 
Giving  his 
Name  and 
Address. 
We  do  not 
Retail 
But  Will 
Arrange 
So  that  You 
Will  b« 
Able  to 
Get  the 
Desired  Hat 
From 
Your  Dealer 


No.  G  7614.  New  Glengary  sailor  made  of 
tucked  taffeta  silk  and  trimmed  with  plaid 
silk  braid  and  wings.     Comes  in  all  colors. 

No.  G  7611.  Very  handsome  all-silk  paon 
velvet  hat,  trimmed  with  silk  rosette  and 
two  long  coque  wings.    Comes  in  all  colors. 


No.  G  7632.  Fancy  made  silk  Velvet  turban, 
trimmed  with  Scotch  plaid  braid,  long 
coque  plume  and  plaid  and  steel  buckles. 
Comes    in   all   colors. 

"So.  G  7622.  Satin  finish  French  felt  hat, 
trimmed  with  plaid  silk,  steel  and  plaid 
buckle.     Comes  in  all  colors. 


KING,  BRINSMADE  MERCANTILE  CO. 


ST.     LOUIS 
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AV1SCELLANE0U5    ADVERTISING 


It   is    what   you   should   be; 
Not  what  you  really  are. 
For  God  would  guard  your  place 
As  he  does  each  twinkling  star. 

Every  woman  loves  beautiful,  wavy, 
luxuriant  hair.  It  is  one  of  her  great- 
est attractions.  But  not  every  woman 
is  so  blessed.  Or  what  was  once  a 
perfect  suit  of  hair  is  now  thin,  with 
broken  ends  and  scaly  dandruff. 

Madam  Villines,  the  originator  of  our 
treatment,  is  absolute  authority  on  all 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  having  produced 
for  herself  a  marvelous  growth  of 
hair,   noted  for  its  gloss  and  brilliancy. 

If  you  have  thin  or  falling  hair  or 
any  disease  of  the  scalp,  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  her  "OLOSSO  CHAMPOO"  and 
"XEMAR  TONIC." 

Madam  Villines  has  experimented  in 
her  laboratory  with  every  known  arti- 
cle employed  for  the  treatment  of  skin 
and  scalp  diseases,  and  but  accidently 
came  in  contact  with  an  imported  in- 
gredient which  proved  exactly  adequate 
to  her  needs. 

"Xemar"  is  a  guaranteed  cure  for 
Eczema,  Acne,  Herpes,  Pimples,  Hives. 
Shingles,  Itching  Piles.  Barber's  Itch 
and  any  itching  condition  of  the  skin 
or  scalp. 

In  any  instance  where  directions  are 
followed  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded where  a  cure  is  not  effected. 
Sold  in  drug  stores  or  mailed  direct 
from  the  home  office. 

Xemar  ?!   per  bottle,  6   for  $5,00. 
Glosso,  50  cents  per  bottle. 
SPECIAL  OFFER. — For  sixty  days   we 
will    send    a    sample    bottle    of    each    of 
these      preparations    at    exact    cost    of 
mailing,  only  25  cents. 

Xemar  Medicine  &  Toilet  Co., 

512%  AVasbington  Ave., 
ST.  LOUIS. 


Pin  that  Cant  Pull  Open 

The  greatest  mechanical 
wonder  of  the  20th  century  is 
fast  displacing  all  other  brands 
of  so-called  safety  pins.  It 
locks  and  is  the  only  pin  that 
positively  cannot  pull  out.  See 
the  eye  in  point  of  pin.  It 
locks  on  hook  in  shield. 

Pin  your  faith  to  the  safety 
pin  that's  best  in  every  way  — 
a  pin  that  has  every  good  feat- 
ure of  every  other  pin  and  the 
newer,  safer  device  —  it  locks. 
No  danger  of  pins  coming 
undone  and  sticking  into  the 
flesh  if  Lox  pins  are  used. 

If  you  cannot  get  them  from 
your  dealer  send  10c  in  stamps 
for  sample  supply  and  "  Story 
of  a  Safety  Pin." 

Lock  Safety  Pin  Co. 

Sta.Q.  St.  Louis*  Mo. 

ASK   YOUR    DEALER    FOR    THE 
NEW    LOX    HOSE    SUPPORTER 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


* '  Unquestioned  Excellence. " 

Celebrated  for  their  rich,  sweet,  sympathetic  and  lasting 
tone.  This  distinguishing  feature,  together  with  perfect  con- 
struction— architecturally  and  mechanically — have  resulted  in 
a  steadily  increased  demand  for  Krell-French  Pianos.  If  you 
want  the  best  all  around  instrument,  one  that  not  only  looks 
right,  sounds  right,  wears  right  and  holds  its  tone  right, 
purchase  a  Krell-French  Piano. 

Another  superior  point.  Our  stockholders  are  the  largest, 
most  progressive,  up-to-date  music  dealers  in  America,  thereby 
insuring  piano  knowledge  and  experience  which  guarantee 
piano  superiority  and  enable  us  to  offer  the  highest  grade 
instruments  at  a  saving  of  550  to  $100  to  the  purchaser.  You 
save  this  amount  whether  you  buy  direct  from  us  or  any  of 
our  representatives  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  Special  Offer.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  save  you  money  on 
a  piano  and  sell  on  easv  monthly  payments.  Old  instrument  taken  in  exchange  at 
liberal  valuation  a^s  part  payment.  Don't  delay— write  us  now  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  Special  Offer. 

KRbLL=FRENCH  PIANO  CO. 

Office  1910  South  18th  Street  NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

*'The  Finest  Equiffed  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States." 


PLEASE   MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Ifi^ll   FOR  MEDICIMAL  U>5E   1! 


O.  W.  in.  SNYDER.  M.D. 

OBESITY'   SPECIALIST 

Yotir  weight,  double  chin,  bust,  abdomen  and  hips  reduced 
without  exercise,  starving  or  inconvenience.  Treatment  guaranteed 
harmless.     A  booklet  free.     Address 

DR.  O.  W.  F.  SNYDER,       514  Burton  Bldg. 

Cor.   State   and   Lake   Streets 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^^S^S^'S^S^S^S^  S^S^  v^tf  ^^^s^ftS^fl^^fl^^S^^S^s 
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MISCELLANEOUS  "ADVERTISING         I 

ONE    YEAR   FREE    TRIAL? 


V\/E  want  to  prove  to  you  at  our  risk  in  your  own  home,  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part  whatever,  that  Tolman  Ranges  are  absolute  range  perfection,  and  that 
one  in  your  home  will  cut  the  fuel  bill  and  houseworic  in  half.     Let  us  explain  to 
you  how  we  sell  direct  to  you  from  our  factory  at 

ACTUAL    WHOLESALE    PR/CES 

and  thus  save  you  $15  to  $40  profits  of  middlemen  and  dealers.    We  give  with  every 
Range  a  Ten  Year  Guarantee,  which  is  as  broad  and  binding  as  we  can  make  it. 

Is  it  not  worth  a  minute's  time  and  a  postal  card  to  send  for  our  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  this  liberal  special  offer.  Our  catalog  shows  over  one  hundred  diflFerent  styles 
and  sizes  of  Wood  Cook  Stoves,  Heating  Steves,  Steel  Ranges,  etc.,  etc.  We  are 
making  many  other  liberal  offers.  Are  you  interested  ?  Jf  so,  iend  postal  for  Cat- 
alog **Q"  NOW. 


JUDSON  A. 

774S  WOODLAWN  AVENUE, 


TOLMAN   CO., 

CHICAGO 


ANYTHING 


DESIGNING 

MODELING 

FOUNDING 

MACHINING 

POLISHING 

FINISHING 


If  you  desire  more  exclusive  (but 
only  slightly  more  expensive)  designs 
in  Chandeliers  or  Portables  than 
your  local  dealer  carries  in  stock, 
write  us  your  requirements;  where 
the  fixtures  are  to  be  placed,  and  we 
will  send  suggestions  and  special 
plates.  Then  we  will  arrange  ii  so 
N  ou  may  purchase  these  through  your 
dealer-  if  there  is  one  in  your  town. 

If  you  are  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  dealers  in  these  lines,  write  t/s 
fully  and  we  will  see  you  get  what 
you  want  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


St.  Louis  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 


SHORTHAND  cr^ 
»       IN.50DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  Bhorthand  complete  In 
'on'y  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own 
home,  no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  tc 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions— no  shading 
as  in  other  systems.  No  long  lists  of  word  signs  to  con- 
fuse. Only  nine  characters  to  learn  and  you  have  the 
entire  English  language  at  your  absolnte  command. 

The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private  secre- 
taries, newspaper  reporters  and  railroad  men.  Law 
vers,  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  literary  folk  and 
business  men  and  women  may  now  learn  shorthand  for 
theirownnse.  Doesnot  takeeontinual  daily  pratice  as  with 
other  systems.  Onr  graduates  hi>ld  high  grade  positions 
.everywhere.     Send  to-dav  for  book  lets.  t»>stimonials,etO 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Chicago  Opera  lloiiBe  Itlock,  Chicago,  111. 


ua 


Superfluous  Hair 

positively  permanently  removed.  CURE 
GUARANThED.  Free  trial  treatment  at 
office  demonstrating  latest  scientific  method. 
Regisiered  Washington,  I9C5.  NO  ELEC- 
TRICITY OR  POISONS.  $1  package  will 
convince  you  of  mv  cure.  Alme.  MAYME, 
Face  Speciali;t,  Dept.  O,  320  Fifth  Ave., 
32dSt.  Tel.  5557  Mad.  :«n.   N^w  York. 


ONE    YEARS    BLUING,    IOC. 

A    NEW   kind   of  bluing  that  requires  no  stirrine — 
■**  simply  drop    it   in    th«   water  and   it   dissolves- 
does  not  stain  the  fingers,  injure  the  clothes  or  freeze. 
Price  10  cents— enough  to  last  any  family   (tor  one 
year.    The  most  inexpensive  bluing  ever  made. 
We  will  make  a  special  offer  to  a  few  200d  Agents. 
MARVIN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Lock  Box  1245,  Dept.  A.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


At  Last!!  Typewriters 
Reduced 

Standard  Makes,  $10  and  up. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional mm  to  bS  without  a  typewriter  at  the  prices 
we  can  now  furnish  them.  A  letter  typewritten  will  en- 
hance your  business  100  per  cent.  We  have  in  stock 
Remingtons,  Densmores,  Caligraphs,  Olivers.  Hammonds, 
Blickensderfers,  Smith  Premiers.  Fay-Sholes,  Under- 
woods, etc.  All  machines  guaranteed  and  express  pre- 
paid.       Write   to-day. 

FLETCHER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

SALES  AGENTS   STEARNS  VISIBLE. 
115  North  Eiglitli   Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All    kinds    of   typewriter    supplies   at   reduced    prices. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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$2^« 


Worth 


$1^ 


FOR 
ONE  GROSS  "IMPERIAL"  STEEL  PENS 

-AND— 

ONE  "IMPERIAL"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

sS°:l    t?m   fl 


Are  made  of  the  cele- 
brated Jessop's  A. 
No.  1  superior  spring 
steel,  cold-rolled  and 
oil-tempered.  The 
points  are  rounded 
by  a  secret  process, 
euaranteeinn  a 
smoothness  in  writing 
not  found  in  any 
other  pen.  Order  by 
number  only. 
Regular  price, 
per  gross  :  :  $1.00 

"Imperial"  Fountain 
Pen, 

Has  a  barrel  of  hard  black  rub- 
ber fitted  with  an  improved  Mod- 
el cap.  The  pen  is  solid  l4-karat  gold,  irid- 
ium pointed.  The  feed  is  perfect.  Siate 
whether  fine,  medium  or  coarse  point  is  wanted 
Regular  price,         :  :  :         $1.00 

Both  for  $1.00 

FOR  SIXTY  DAYS  we  make  this  unprece- 
dented offer:  Send  us  $1.00  (and  5  cts.  extra 
for  postage.)  and  we  will  send  you  one  gross 
"Imperial"  steel  pens  and  one  "Imperial" 
fountain  pen— $2.00  worth  for  $1.00. 
Only  one  set  to  each  customer. 

To  Introduce  Them. 

Everybody  uses  steel  pens.  We  want  every- 
body to  use  "Imperial"  Steel  Pens. 

Just  to  make  you  acquainted — that's  why 
we  offer  these  two  articles  (for  sixty  days 
only)  at  what  the  steel  pens  alone  are  worth. 

1  his  is  our  method  of  introducing  them. 

Thisoffer  expires  60  days  from  date.  After 
that  you  will  have  to  pay  $1.00  a  gross  for  the 
"Imperial"  Steel  Pens  alone.  We  are  con- 
fident you  will  willingly  pay  th at  price  when 
you  discover  how  good  a  pen  the  'Imperial" 
is. 

Everything    for   the    Office. 

Loose  Leaf  Devices,     Filing  Record  Systems. 
Blank  Books,  Stationery. 
Bank  and  Office  Furniture. 
Bank,  Office  and  Light  Railway  Supplies 
We  carry  complete  lin«i.    Write  us  for  descriptive  booklets 
covering  the  articles  In  which  yoa  are  interested.    Address, 
Mail  Oedke  Depabtmbnt 

Woodward  4  Tiernan  Printing  Co., 

The  Larzezt  General  Printing  Establiikment 
in  the  United  States. 


309-325  N.  Third  Street. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  Coming    WintCf'S 

Travel  Bulletin 


TotheOrient,the  Mediterranean, 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  from 
New  York,  January  29,  1907, 
per  S.  S.  Moftke. 

A  79  days'  cruise,  costing:  $350 
and  up. 

From  New  York  January  22, 
1907,  per   S.   S.   Patricia. 

A  73  days*  cruise,  costing:  $350 
and  up,  including  shore  excur- 
sions. 

To   the  West    Indies    and  the 

Panama  Canal,  per  S.  S.  Bluech- 
er,  leaving  New  York.  January 
31  and  March  5,   1907. 

Two  cruises  of  28  days*  duration. 
Cost,  $150  and  upwards. 

To  Italy  Direct.  Regular  service 

by  the  twin-screw  steamers, 
Moltke  and  Hamburg,  and  spec- 
ial sailing  from  New  York  by 
the  flyer. 

Deutschland,  February  4,  1907, 

To  Italy  in  less  than  Eight  Days. 

To   Alexandria,   Egypt,    from 

Genoa  and  Naples,  by  the  twin- 
screw  S.  S.  Oceana.  Weekly 
service. 

Also   to    Kingston,  Jamaica, 

and  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
and  South  America  by  the 

Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise 

and  a  fleet  of  new  steamers. 


INFORMATION        BUREAU 

HAMBURG = AMERICAN  LINE 

901  OliVe  Street,      Saint  Louis 
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Free  $1.00  Coupon 

KIVTITMNG    ANYONE    WITH 

RHEUMATISM 

to  receive  prepaid,  Free  to  Try,  a  regular 
Dollar  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts  and  valua- 
ble new  book   (in  colors)   on  rheumatism. 


Name 

Address 

Only   one   trial    pair   to   one   address, 


If  you  have  rheumatism  cut  out  this  free  dol- 
lar coupon  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address  plainly  written  on  the  blank  lines. 
Return  mail  will  bring  you — free  to  try — a  Dol- 
lar pair  of  the  famous  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the 
great  Michigan  cure  for  rheumatism.  They  are 
curing  very  bad  cases  of  every  kind  of  rheuma- 
tism, both  chronic  and  acute,  no  matter  how  se- 
vere. They  are  curing  cases  of  30  and  40  years 
suffering,  after  doctors  and  baths  and  medicines 
had  failed.  Send  us  the  coupon  to-day.  When 
the  Drafts  come,  try  them.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  benefit  received 
— then  you  can  send  us 
One  Dollar.  If  not,  we' 
take  your  simple  say  so, 
and  the  Drafts  cost  you 
absolutely  nothing.  Aren't 
they  worth  trying  on  that  basis?  Our  faith  is 
strong  that  they  will  cure  you,  so  cut  out  and 
send  the  coupon  to-day  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.. 
1037L,  Cortland  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Send  no 
money — just  the   coupon. 

Andrews  Special  Furniture  ^°h;r?h^'s'.Th!aTcr: 


TRM]€  MARK 


Halls,  Lodges  and  Churches. 

STEEL  ROD 
FURNITURE 

For  Hotels,  Soda  Fountains, 
Cmfes,  Drug  Stores,  etc. 


1=^ 


Discriminating  buyers  favor  our  goods. 

The  A.  H,  Andrews  Co.  *'^\WaqV 

STEEL  TYPEWRITER  CHAIRB    •WLV  «4.  OO 


Nothing  Like  Fine  Pets  and  Birds 
To  Brigliten  Tlie  Itome  Tliis  Winter 

Whatever  you  like  best  can  be  bought 
from  me  at  the  lowest  market 
values.  Fine  Does,  Parrots, 
Birds,    Monkeys,    QoM- 
flali,  Angora  Cats  and  fan- 
cy small  pets  of  all  kinds.     1 
send   pets  by   express  to   all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
.".  Mail  orders  filled  .". 

WM.  WEHRMAN. 

206H  S.  Broadway, 
6T.    LOUim 


INK=OUT 

This  wonderful  powder  removes  ink 
stains,  from  paper,  linen  and  white  goods, 
leather  and  the  hands.  Also  removes 
mildew,  iron-rust,  arnica,  laudanum,  iodine 
and  all  fruit  and  berry  stains.  Is  abso- 
lutely harmless  and  never  fails.  Price  25c, 
postpaid.  This  amount  allowed  on  first 
order.  Big  money  for  agents  and  sales- 
men. Some  valuable  state  rights  still 
open.  Just  the  thing  for  mail  order  men. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  a  hundred  per- 
cent profit  and  over  on  an  article  that 
sells,  write  at  once  to 

THE    ADNER   LABORATORY   CO., 
5627    Musgrove    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


BRAIN    BROKERS 

We  deal  in  brains.  We  have  offices  in 
twelve  cities  and  are  supplying  over  20,- 
000    employers   with   men. 

Hundreds  of  positions  paying  from  $600 
to  $5,000  a  year  constantly  open  for 
Salesmen,  Managers,  Superintendents, 
Bookkeepers,  Male  Stenographers,  Cler- 
ical and  Technical  Men   in   all   lines. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  and  infor- 
mation, and  state  fully  your  age.  expe- 
rience, salary  desired  and  position  you 
can  fill,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we  can 
adapt  our  service  to  your  special  needs. 
PROMPTNESS    is    not    HURRY. 

HAPGOODS 

(incorporated) 
Suite  951  Chemical  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

The  National  Organization  of  lirain  Brokerg. 


FADELESS  INKS 

OUR  BLUE-BLACK  RECORD 
Ink  Is  the  only  writing  fluid  made 
in  America  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  centuries  upon  public  records 
without  fading.  ,^  We  have  the 
proof.  ^  Three  departments  of 
the  U.  S.  Government,  State  and 
County  officials,  and  many  of  the 
largest  banking  and  commercial 
institutions  of  the  country  are 
using  it.  ^  Public  officials  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  records  in  their 
custody  should  use  no  other. 

OUR  CARMINE  Ink  is  superior  to  any 
other  Carmine  Ink  on  the  market. 

It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  handle 
our  goods.  ^  Our  prices  will  certainly  interest 
you.  =^=^= 

We  Want  General  Agents. 


BAKER    INK    CO. 


ST.     LOUIS.     MO. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


I         AVISC£LLANEQU5    ADVERTISING         I 

A  Safe  Industrial  Stock  Investment 


Which  Will  Pay 
At  Least 


50%  Per  Annum 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Cliicago  was 
organized  a  year  ago  to  perfect  a  new  safety  razor 
invented  t>y  Morton  G.  Bunnell.  This  past  year  the 
manasrement  has  devoted  its  entire  time  to  getting  this 
razor  to  its  present  stage  of  peiiection.  to  making  tljc 
necessary  tools  and  iigs.  equipping  a  factory  and  intro- 
ducing the  razor  to  the  trade.  The  razor  has  met  with 
such  spontaneous  approval  from  users,  and  the  trad? 
has  shown  such  willingness  to  buy  in  quantities,  th,at  the 
management  deem  it  wise  to  enlarge  their  operations 
and  make  a  big  staple  business  enterprise  out  of  this 
company,  hence  ofTer  to  the  public 

500  Shares  Par  Value  $100.00 
at  50  Cents  on  the  Dollar 

The  total  capital  is  only  8100,000,  so  you  can  readily 
see  that  this  is  no  inflated  and  watered  wild-cat  scheme, 
but  a  first-class  legitimate  investment  offered  to  you — 
one  where  a  dollar  invested  today 'will  be  worth  at  least 
two  in  six  months  and  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  income  on 
this  (See  table  of  information  which  follows). ' 

Profits 

There  is  a  gross  profit  in  carhfazor  of '..  $1.70 

With  a  capacity  of „ 60,000 

Which    will    result    in    an    annual     gross 
profit  of — $102,000 

Our   advertising   and  selling  expenses  will 

not    exceed -- 50,000 

Leaving  a  net  annual  profit  of 52,000 

This  IS  a  clear-cut  business  statement,  every  word  of 
which  we  can  substantiate. 

The  razor  is  so  covered  with  patents  that  we  need 
not  fear  further  competition,  so  the  scale  of  profits  can 
be  maintained. 


6ome  orders  that  we  received: 

Extract  f  rum  letter  from  Joslah  Cratty.  the  well 
kxiown  Chicago  attorney.  President  of  the  Morton 
Safety  Razor  Co. 

As  to  the  sale  of  the  razors,  we  found  the  de- 
mand '  practically  without  limit,  we  receiving 
orders  and  inquiries  for  the  razors  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  supply  the  goods.  Our  orders  came 
from  such  houses  as  Simmons  Hardware  Co.. of 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware houses  in  the  world;  Marshall-Wells  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  one  of  the  largest 
cutlery  and  hardware  houses  in  the  world:  The 
Brown-Hurley  Hardware  Co.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Hall-Robertson  Hardware  Co.  of  Fargo.  North 
Dakota;  The  Smith  Bros.  Hardware  Co.of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  The  George  Worthingon  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land Ohio,  and  many  other  large  hardware  con- 
cerns ot  the  country.  The  »re^t  house  of  Hib- 
bard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  fre- 
quently asked  for  shipment  of  goods  but  we  were 
unable  to  supply  their  need.  Butler  Brothers  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  the  great  mail  order 
house,  also  requested  quotations  of  us  but  for  the 
same  reason  we  did  not  ship  to  them.  The  Geo. 
F.  Eberhard  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agents  for 
a  large  line  of  manufacturers,  was  our  represep- 
tative  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  they  were  fast 
working  up  a  good  trade  in  that  locality.  Besides 
them,  we  had  frequent  communications  from 
large  hardware  houses  on  the  Coast  who  wanted 
to  handle  our  goods.  In  fact,  it  is  our  experience 
.that  the  demand  for  a  high  grade  safety  razor, 
such  as  the  Morton,  is  without  limit. 

The  first  order  received  from  the  Sirafnons 
Hardwai'e  Co.  was  for  Fifty  Dozen.  witR  an 
undertaking  on  their  pcirt  to  sell  during  the 
year  not  less  than  Sixty  Gross,  and  the  orders 
and  requests  from  other  hardware  jobbers  were 
along  the  same  lines.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of  some 
of  our  competitors,  one  of  whom,  as  we  are  re- 
liablv  informed,  just  appropriated  the  sum  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  per 
year  for  advertising. 


A  Safe  Managemeri'l 

The  entire  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Boarct 
of  ]:)ireclor,s  of  leading  husine.ss  men — men  of  execu- 
tive and  financial  ability,  men  of  "made  reputation," 
men  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  capably  and  lionest- 
ly  direct  the  affairs  of  the  enlarged  company,  and  see 
that  each  and  every  stockholder  receives  every  dollar 
of  the  earnings  of  his  stock. 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor 


One  h.alf 
actual  size 

It  is  at  once  the  latest  and   very   highest    development  of 
safety  razor  evolution. The  handle  consists  of  uiili/une  anlid, 
substantial  piece,  hence  it  is  the  simplest  one  possible  to 
devise.       It    has    iiu 
screws,    clasps,    hin- 
ys  or  other  movable 
parts  to  troiI*lc  .vou. 
J<?ach  outfit  contains 
Twelve       Donble- 
Ktlseil     IJI.ules     of  .,,,,. 

Wafer  .steel  tcmpcre  I  so  hard  the\  will  cut  glass.  Every 
one  of  thi".c  bl.Ml.-,  will  pnc  NouiO  to  40  of  the  most  comfor- 
table, \el^et.^  -Ii.im'^  ini.it-'inable  without  further  attention 
or  bother.     Juit  l.ithcr  .ind  shave. 

IVo  Honlng-or  S«r<»i)i)lii(.'of  these  blades  is  necessary. 
(New  blades 


c 


MORTOg 


$1.00   per  dozen,     200   to 
500  shaves.)   A  dozen  will 
— ,^    last  you  a  year.     No  sTcill 
*""»   is  required  to  use  it.  The 
^■liMorton   is  an   absolute 
^■"•safe  "safety"   and   it   is 
»/    impossible  to  cut  your- 
self with  it.     Packed    in 
a  Kandsome  velvet  lined 
case. 


t.xa(t  Size  of  Razor  Blrde. 


For  Convenience  of  Those  Desiring  Stock  on  Easy  Terms. 

Evert  If  you  have  not  the  ready  money  to  invest  now,  arrangements  have 
been  tnade  whereby  a  limited  amount  of  this  stock  has  been  set  aside  to 
be  sold  on  the  installment  plan— $10.00  per  share  to  be  paid  with  subscrip- 
tion and  $10.00  per  shal-e  per  month  thereafter  for  4  months. 

You  probably  often  ppend  more  money  in  a  single  day  on  amusement  or 
unnecessary  things  than  would  be  required  to  buy,  in  this  way,  a  good 
block  of  this  divixlend-paying,  rapidly  enhancing  stock. 

Subscribe  at  Once  So  You  May  Not  Fail  to  Secure  Tliis.Stocl(, 

If  you  desire  further  particulars  before  subscribing,  write  at  once.  For 
remember,  only  the  first  $50,000.00  will  be  sold  at  $50.00  per  share.  It  is 
surely  not  stereotyped  to  sav  to  you  on  this  proposition  act  now.  The 
privilege  is  reserved  of  withdrawing  the  stock  from  the  market  at  any 
lime  development  of  the  bu-:incss  would  indicate  the  advisalulitv  of  such 
action.  It  Is  offered  now  at  considerably  less  than  its  earning  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  directors,  and  will  positively  be  advanced  100  per 
cent  after  the  first  $50,000.00. 

Fill  out,  cut  off  and  mall  thia  coupon  today.     No  subscription 
received  for  less  tljan  H  of  one  share. 


B-»I-S  ._ 1906. 

B,  8.  FOOTE,  Asst.  Sec'y. 

THE  MOHTON  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY. 

356  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir:— I  hereby  subscribe  for 

shares,  full  paid  and  non-assessable,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Morton 
Safety  Razor  Company  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  agree  to  pay  you  $50.00 
per  snare. 

I  enclose  herewith  my  remittance  for 

Yours  truly. 

Name .^rr 

City State 

Note;— If  vou  desire  to  purchase  on  the  monthly  payment  plan  send 
$10.00  per  share  with  this  subscription  blank  and  then  $10.00  per  share 
per  month  thereafter  for  4  months.  You  can  subscribe  to  M  share  iJo.OO. 
send  $5.00  with  this  subscription  and  $5.00  per    month    for   4    months. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


A\ISCELLANE0U5    ADVERTISING 


I^  4rt  of  Lace-Making 

Is  one  ■which  almost  every  woman  is  interested  in,  but  which  very  few  understand.  Would  you  like  to  make  your  own 
Lace?  Jt  is  a  delightful  and  fascinating  pastime,  and  you  can  easily  do  so  with  one  of  these  little  machines;  they  are  some- 
thing new.  Beautiful  laces  of  almost  every  description  can  be  made  upon  them.  They  are  simple  and  the  work  is  easily 
learned. 

Over   25,000   of  these   Little   Machines  Have  Already   Been   Sold 

Have  you  seen  one  of  them?  They  are  beauties  and  weaving  Lace  upon  them  is  a  delightful  occupation — a  fascinating 
pastime,  and  the  price  of  the  machine  is  so  low  that  it  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  woman. 

\  Money  Maker  for  Ladies  Living  at  Home 

Your  leisure  time  can  be  tvtrned  into  money,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  as  we  will  purchase  your  Laces  from  you.  The 
market  for  it  is  practically  unlimited,  and  it  offers  an  ideal  home  employment  for  women.  No  humbug  about  this;  a  ready 
market  for  your  lace  is  waiting.    Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

FREE 
BOOK 


THE  PRINCESS  LACE  .MACHINE. 

Over  25,000  Already  Sold. 


LACE= 
MAKING 


This  beautiful  book  on  Lace-making  is  absolutely  free;  it  contains  a 
history  of  the  lace- making  art,  from  its  very  beginning  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  printed  in  three  color*  and  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
beautiful  half-tone  engravings  of  rare  and  beautiful  laces.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  from  cover  to  cover.  The  story  it  tells  isone  of  in- 
tense interest  to  every  women  who  loves  or  wears  lace,  and  whet  woman 
does  not?  1  f  purchased  at  a  book  store  or  news  stand  you  would  have  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  for  it,  yet  we  send  it  to  you  absolutely  free.  Only 
one  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  person,  so  don't  ask  for  more.  A  letter  or 
postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you.     Address 

TORCHON  LACE  CO..  Depl.  L,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  ti 


How  to  Secure  House  Plans 

WE  CAN  funiishjou  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
house  design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  other- 
wise cost  you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splen- 
did equipment  it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  th?m  at  these  low  prices.  We  will 
also  furnish  the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book 
containing  100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Rad- 
ford American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  de- 
signs, for  $1.00. 

These  can  be  had  from  the 

Radford  Architectural    Company 

Dept.  B.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Three   Lines  in  This  and   Eighty  Other  Magazines  for  $1.      Additional  Lines,  35c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SCHOOLS. 


ORIENTAL  SEMINARY,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y.,  for  mis- 
sionaries, consuls,  ministers,  business  people  and 
travelers.  Open  to  men  and  women.  Residence  and 
Correspondence  Schools  on  the  University  plan.  "Lit- 
erature of  India"    (75c)   and  full  information  for  25c. 


BUSINESS     CHANCES. 


SIMPLIFIED  SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL. — $1  will 
start  you.  Taught  by  experts;  fifteen  years'  experi- 
'•nce.  Good  positions  for  graduates.  We  guarantee  to 
make  a  stenographer  of  you  or  refund  money.  Use 
your  spare  time  and  doiuble  your  earning  capacity. 
Write  for  prospectus,  $1  proposition  and  guarantee, 
all  free.  Southern  Correspondence  Schools,  Inc.,  Roa- 
noke,  Va 


S.\LESMEN  to  sell  direct  by  mail  advertising  mat- 
ter to  laundries,  coal  dealers,  fire  insurance  agencies 
and  other  lines.  Exclusive  territory.  Reference  re- 
Muired.  Hawkins  Advertising  Co.,  606  Tolsma  Build- 
ing Detroit.    Mich. 

RAILWAY  SERVICE'  affords  great  opportunities  for 
advancement  to  positions  of  responsibility,  paying 
large  salaries.  The  educational  requirements  are 
more  exacting  now  than  formerly.  Young  men  de- 
siring to  prepare  for  work  in  anv  of  the  departments 
may,  by  our  plan,  equip  themselves  in  advance  with 
the  fundamental  knowledge  essential  to  success.  The 
cost  Is  not  great.  Railway  Publications  Society,  Se- 
curity   Building.    Chicago,    111. 

FOR  SALE — $1,400  cash  buys  Newspaper  and  .Tob 
Office  at  Payette,  Idaho.  Population.  3.000.  Best 
opening  in  state.  Address,  L.  E.  Merritt,  Payette, 
Idaho. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


C.\SH  FOR  YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  or  business 
quick.  Location  Immaterial.  Write  today.  Our  plan  is 
free.  Send  description  and  price.  W^e  do  the  rest. 
Do  it  NOW.  International  Realty  Adjustment  and 
Securities    Co.,    Box    172,    Watonga.    Oklahoma. 

.\LABAMA  farms:  easy  terms.  Improved  and  va- 
<ant  property  in  this  city  and  suburban  towns; 
monthly  payments.  Fortunes  made  on  small  invest- 
ments. Enclose  stamp  for  particulars.  The  Frank 
T1.    Fuller    Co  .     Birmingham,    Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE3  "NEW  ODELL"  TYPEWRITRTl  should  be  in 
overy  office  and  home.  Practical  as  a  $100  machine. 
Only  $6.45  cash,  $7.50  in  installments.  Descriptive 
folder  free.  Northrup  Company,  N30,  North  Freedom, 
Wisconsin. 

POCKET  ELECTRIC  LIGHT — Wonder  of  twentieth 
century.  Can  be  carried  in  vest  pocket.  Always 
ready — 87  cents  by  mail — only  500  to  be  sold  at  intro- 
ductory price.  Write  qiulck.  Wolfender  Electric  Com- 
pany,   Roanoke,   Va. 

ANTHONY'S  FRECKLE  CURE  is  the  only  abso- 
lutely non-poisonous  preparation  that  will  remove 
freckles  and  Liver  Spots  from  skin  and  does  not  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  hair.  It  is  sold  under  positive 
guarantee.  Price  50  cents  per  box.  Address,  Freckle 
Cure  Company.    Bonne   Terre,   Mo. 

WE  WANT  live  agents  to  sell  Anthony's  Freckle- 
<^ure,  an  absolutely  guaranteed,  non-poisonous,  non- 
bair  growing  face  preparation  that  does  the  work 
and  that  makes"  steady  customers  for  you.  And  you 
will  rnake  big  commissions.  For  particulars  address 
Freckle-Cure   Company,    Bonne    Terre,    Mo. 

DO    YOU    FEAR    LUNG    TROUBLE?      Valuable    ar- 
ticles on    its   prevention   and   cure    in   every   number   of 
Journal    of    the    Outdoor    Life.      Sample    copy    10c.     22 
Main  Street,   Tradeau,  N.  Y. 
BUSINESS   CHANCES. 

GUIDE  BOOKS  MAPS  AND  POSTCARDS  of  the 
Adirondacks.  Address  S.  R.  Stoddard,  26  Elm  Strnoi, 
Glens   Falls,    N.    Y. 

CATSKILL,  MT.  POST  CARDS — 10  assorted  finest 
colored  artistic  views.  25  cents,  from  the  Haunts  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  If  you  don't  like  'em  we  refund  the 
money.  Also  West  Point,  Hudson  River  Views,  etc., 
etc.,  list  free.  Barton  &  Spencer,  3.3  Duncan  Ave., 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 


ROUGH'-RIDEK  SEE-SAW  FOR  ONE — or  two — 
Great  for  children.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  circu- 
lar. Edwin  D.  Smith,  241  Foiurth  Avenue,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

POCKET  ELECTRIC  LIGHT— Wonder  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Can  be  carried  in  vest  pocket.  Always 
ready— 87  cents  by  mail.  Only  500  to  be  sold  at  this 
introductory  price.  Wolfendor  Electric  Co.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 


PRINTING — Lowest  prices  in  the  United  States  for 
High-Class  Work.  Envelopes,  $1.75;  Bill  K'eads,  6's, 
■s]  50-  4's.  $1.75;  Business  Cards,  $1.50  per  thousand. 
Letter  Heads,  $1.75;  Post  Cards,  $3.50  per  thousand, 
r-all  Press  Publishers  &  Printers,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.   Y  

MOVING  PICTURE  POST  CARDS— Something  new 
— Figures  that  move  natural  as  life;  very  amusing. 
Set  of  four  complete  and  a  beautiful  engraving  to 
frame.  25c.  Md.  Novelty  Works,  Department  B,  43S 
N.   Front  Street,   Baltimore,    Md. 

STAMMERING  CURED  AT  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 
No  loss  of  time  or  detention  from  business.  Pay  when 
cured.  Write  for  particulars,  Rochester  Stammering 
School,    Rochester,    N.    Y 


TACT  FOR  SOUL-WINNING — Newest  book;  highly 
commended',  200  pages;  nicely  hound,  75  cents.  Nanie 
this  magazine  and  send  60  cents,  or  50  cents  for  shelf 
worn   copv.     The  How  Publishing  Co.,  Athens,   Ga^ 


"PLEASURE  PASSED  ALONG,"  No.  3,  68-page 
book.  Unique  eating  places,  resorts,  phalansteries  odd 
books,  etc.,  of  New  York.  Postpaid,  25  cents.  Bibelot 
Bros.,    40B   Pine   Street,    New   York^ 

WANTED    BOOKKEEPER— Young    man    with    some 

oxperience;  able  to  handle  set  of  double-entry  books; 
also  correspondent  who  can  write  good  business  letter 
nnd  help  handle  salesmen.  Salaries.  $60  to  $100. 
Write  fully.  Hapgoods,  Suite  051  Chemical  Building, 
St.    Louis,    Mo.  


PRINTING— Lowe-t  prices  in  United  States  for 
good  work;  6  3-4  Envelopes,  $1.50;  Pk't  Heads^  $1.25; 
Letter  Heads.  $L75;  Statements.  $12.,:  Busine.=s 
rards.  $1.50  per  thousand.  Philocarist  Press,  Still- 
water,   Okla. 


POULTRY  BEE  AND  STOCK  KEEPER— We 
manufacture  a  complete  line  of  foods,  supplies  and 
utensils.  Write  u.  your  wants  and  get  special  prices. 
Address  The  Standard  Supply  Co.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


THE  CLARK  &  SNOVER  stripped  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco,  made  from  best  Kentucky  leaf,  ab- 
solutelv  pure.  Dealers  increase  sales  largely  who  sell 
our  tobacco;  write  us.  The  Clark  &  Snover  Company, 
Scranton.    Pa. ^ 

6%  NET  ON  FraST  MORTGAGE  FARM  LOANS. 
No  safer  investment.  Write  for  map  and  further  In- 
formation. The  Jefferson  Trust  Co.,  South  McAlester, 
Ind.     Ter.  


SONG  WRITERS— We  want  a  few  good  songs  and 
instrumental  pieces  to  publish  on  royalty^  ^T^^f  03 
MSS  returned  promptly.  Midland  Music  Co.,  Box  23, 
Omaha,    Neb.  

ARE  YOU  SUFFERING  FROM  /ULKtONARY 
TtVottBLES'  Do  vou  want  to  be  cured?  Spend  the 
whUer  in  the  Adirondacks.  Address  at  once.  Outdoors, 
Stony    Creek.    N.    Y. 

THE  \RIZONA  SANITARIUM  offers  unequalled  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  modern  institution.  Special  at- 
tention to  Phvsiciana-  cases  in  this  climate.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Bond   Supt..    516    Central  Ave.,   Phoenix,    Arizona. 

WE  CAN  SELL  ANYTHING.  Your  business  city 
real  estate  or  farm.  We  have  thousands  of  P^-ospec- 
tive  buyer..  Send  us  $5  and  we  ^^'11  "^i^^!^  ^°"/ 
property  until  sold  in  our  monthly  list.  American  Bus- 
fness  exchange.   Room    8,  36   N.   Clark   St.,   Chicago,   111. 


'  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  land  of  promise.  Full 
particulars  of  its  natural  resources,  facts  for  Inves- 
tors home-seekers,  miners,  fruit  growers,  fishermen, 
lumbermen,  tourists.  This  book  covers  everytning  you 
wish  to  know  about  British  Columbia.  100  pages  ilMs- 
tj-ated,  send  25c.  World  Printing  &  Pub  Co,,  Ltd.. 
Vancouver,   B.   C. 
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The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 


Mak 


Specialty  of  HigK-Grade  Printing 

and    Die    Stamping 


The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses.  If  you  are  particular  about  your  printing— whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other  kinds— consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 


The   National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  S65  per  year  according  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 

HERE  IS  SOMETHING  YOU  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  PASS  WITHOUT  READING. 
IF  YOU  WANT  A  SUMMER  HOME  CHEAP,  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY, 
LAKE  GEORGE — Moss  Cottage,  Crosbyside,  about  two  miles  from 
Lake  George  village;  good  automobile  road;  lake  front;  large  lot. 
Cottage  contains  6  sleeping  rooms  on  second  floor,  5  rooms  on  first 
floor.     Fully  furnished.     Ideal  location.     Price  $1HOO. 

Davis  Cottage,  Crosbyside,  near  Paulist  Fathers  Monastry,  three 
miles  from  Lake  George  village;  lake  front;  very  deep  lot.  Cottage 
contains  nine  rooms,  4  sleeping  rooms;  1  boat ;  good  dock;  ice  house, 
etc.     Fullv  furnished.     Price  $19-50. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  CONN.— "PERIVIEW,"  magnificent  country  es- 
tate; 47  acres.  5  rooms  and  laundry  on  first  floor:  4  large  bedroonis 
and  bathroom  on  second  floor;  1  large  bedroom,  "tower  room"  third 
floor.  Equipped  with  latest  sanitary  jilumbing.  Deep  artesian  well 
with  60  foot  tower  connected  with  the  house.     Furnished  in  luxurious 

style.     Liberty  Hill  is  part  of  tlie  old  historic  town  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  about  one  mile 

from  express  station.     Price  on  application. 

Ihe  Warren  Realty  Company,  Incorporated,        I  and  3  Knickerbocker  Block,        Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TU^  A.^.^«     a:-    T^^^^-r»,/^«^-       of    PULMONARY   TUBERCULOSIS 

Ihe  Open  Air  Ireatment        (consumption) 

Valuable,  helpful  articles  by  the  country's  leading  lung  specialists, 
in  ever}^  number  of 

JOLJRINAL<  OR  THE  OUTDOOR  UIRE 

Official   organ    of   the    National    Association   for  the  Study   and 
Prevention      of      Tuberculosis. 

PER  YEAR  $1.00 
Address 


SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 


Journal  tie  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  ^ 


SARAINA.C      LAKE,     IN.     Y. 
THE  ADIRO?*JDACK  .VlOl 'MTAirSS 


Thoroughly    Modern,    Handsomely    Appointed,  Steam  Heat.     Open  All  the  Year. 

No  applicants  received  who  may   from  any  cause  be  objectionable  to  guests. 
Centrally     Located,     Broad     Piazzas    and   Spacious  Sleeping  Rooms.     Capacity  of  75. 
Tal)le    supplied    with    the    best   milk,  ci-eam,    butter    and    vegetables    fresh    daily 
from  the  noted  Wallace  Murray  farm.     Long   distance   telephone   and   telegraph   office 
in  house.     Livery  attached.  HALSEY  R.  JONES,  Mgr. 
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On    the   Shore  of   Lake   Flower. 

Sociallv  and  geographically  the  center  of  the  Adirondacks. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  130.     30  ROOOMS     EN     SUITE,    WITH     PRIVATE     BATHS. 

A  suite  of  three  sleeping  rooms  with  l)aths.     Parlor  and   private  dining  room  on 
first    floor.  SANITARY   CONDITIONS    PERFECT. 

Rates:      $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day;   $15.00    to  $25.(10  ]wy  week. 
OPEN  ALL  THE    YEAR.  PINE    &    CORBETT,    Proprietors. 
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Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the 
great  resorts.  They  have  through  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  from  New  York,  Philadelphiat 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  via  the 


1^ 


NLWYORK 

[(entral 

^      LfNES      '■ 


A  night's  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these 
places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time 
for  breakfast  next  morning. 


For  a  copy  of  "The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to 
Reach  Them,"  which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines'  -'Four-Track  Series."  containing  a  fine  map  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  andadjacent  territory,  with  useful 
information  in  regard  to  hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc., 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY 

Passeng:er  Traffic  Manager 
New  York 


W.  J.  LYNCH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 


M4* 


I    !      The  Adirondack  Mountains      I    I 
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FOR    TEN    CENTS 

We  will  send  you  safely  packed 
in  tube  a  beautiful  poster  in  many 
colors  (:i()x3'3  incbes  in  size)  of  our 

"CANOEING    GIRL" 

Two  cents   postage  will 
bring    you     a     copy    of 

"  THE      ADIRONDACKS  " 

A  superb  illustrated  folder 

Four  cents  postage  will 
bring     vou     a    roitr    of 

"A  SUMMER  PARADISE" 

(300  pages)  regarding  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  R.  R.  rates,  etc. 
Address  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

YOU  WILL  WANT  THEM  ALL  BEFORE 
STARTING       ON     YOUR       VACATION 


THE     CHARM     OF 

Lake  George 

that  wonderful  sheet  of  water 
nestling  among  the  ever- 
lasting    hills,    is     perennial. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  Auto- 
biography : 

"Lake  George  is  the  most  picturesque 
thing  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Three 
of  our  English  lakes  placed  end  to  end 
would  be  something  like  it  in  extent  and 
scenery." 


An  attractive  feature  of  the  ser- 
vice to 

The  Adirondacks 

is  the  privilege  afforded  to  all  pas- 
sengers holdingtickets  via  D.&H. 
R.R.  of  using,  n-lthont  extra  rji<n'</e, 
the  steamers  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  R. 
R.,  leading  carrier  of  Summer 
Tourists,  reaches  among  other 
idyllic  spots  in  the  cool  region  of 

Northern    New    York 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
LAKE  GEORGE 
THE  ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE  CHASM 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


ABEL  I.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,   P.  T.  M. 
A.  A.   HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE&  HUDSON  R.R. 


New  York  Citv  Offices: 


Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 
Uptown,  I0.54  Broadway 


GLENS     FALLS,    N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Co. 

A    Modern   Department   Store 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Goods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnishings. 


I39-I4I  Glen  Street, 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies,  make  a 
si)ecialty  of  Gas  Engines  and  Electrical 
E(piipment.  Try  their  ever  ready  battery. 
Bowman  Block,  Monument  8(|uare.  IT. 
R.  Telephone  2o4-J. 


ANTIQUES 


C'.iippendale     and     Hepple white    specimens. 
Astral    Lamps    and     Bric-a  brae,     on    hand. 

Write  me  any  time, 

C.  H.  SHERMAN,      I45  Bay  St.,      Glens  Falls 


B.    B.    Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets.  Suits,  Millinery, 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

t,?*  IC^  tiT* 

BERT  H.  BENTLEY, 

Registered    Ph&.rmek.cist, 
21  South  Street. 

LEGGETT  ^  PEDDIE 

loT  (4len  »st. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  ^'^arnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


Is  tKe  name  of  tliis  teautiful  style   of  eye 
glasses.  The  lenses  never  get  loose,  tney 
are  firm  in  place  witnout  pincning.  and 
are  sold  in  Glens  Falls  oy 

I F>-    jLJVOt. 

Library   Building 
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"  Pictures  Talk." 

STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN  MONTHLY 

For  picturing  with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  the  ADI- 
RONDACK  MOUNTAINS. 
For  the  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  its  unrecorded  stories 
and  traditions.  For  the  saving 
of  "THE  GREAT  NORTH 
WOODS"  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  broader  human  in- 
terests, is  the  mission  of 
STODDARD'S  NORTHERN 
MONTHLY. 

Illustrations  in  photochromo- 
types,  phototints  and  halftones. 

Standard  size.      One  dollar  a 
year.    Ten  cents  a  number. 

Published  by 

S.  R.  STODDARD.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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Fashionable  Hats 

For  Men  and  Boys 


The  "Star  Hat  Man,"  Copyrifhted  1903. 


A    Handv    Vest   Pocket   Match    Book    FREE 

To  aMist  us  in  makinc  your  acquaintance  we  have  prepared  a  "Star"  Hat  Match 
Book,  to  hancb'  in  the  vest  r>ocket,  which  we  will  tend  you  free  upon  requctt. 

If  your  dealer  doet  not  handle  our  line  give  us  hit  name  and  we  will  tee  that  you 
art  tupplicd. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


PURE  POOD   PRODUCTS 
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BLANKE'S 


WORLD'S    FAIR 


COFFEE 


Highest  Award  3  World's  Fairs 


i^ 


One 

Pound   Air-Tight,    Germ- 

Proof  PacKages, 

RBTAIUNO   AT 

20, 

25.  30,  35  40, 

Cents  per  Pouad 

45 

When  you  can   get  a  Coffee   that   baa  won   the   Highest   Award   at 

three  World's  Fairs  why  pay  the  same  price 

for  an  inferior   article? 


u 


C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

Home  Plants    ST.  LOUIS 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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Suppose    YOU  yyere 
Discharged 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box     954.SCRANT0N.  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  oWigatlon  on 
my  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  a  lart;er  salary  in 
the  position  before  which  I  have  marked  X 


What  qualifications  for  another  job  could  you  offer?  Would  you  have  to  take  anything 
you  could  get,  at  whatever  they  would  pay,  and  thus  start  all  over  again?  Or  do  you 
possess  some  special  training  that  entitles  you 
to  consideration  and  a  good  salary  wherever 
your  kind  of  ability  is  needed  ?  This  Training 
is  the  thing — the  exact  technical  knowledge  of 
some  branch  of  trade  or  industry — that  makes 
you  valuable  and  in  demand.     It  is  easy  to  get. 

If  you  are  held  down  to  an  inferior  position 
by  lack  of  such  knowledge,  YOUR  salvation  lies  in 
this  coupon,  which  will  bring  full  details  of  how 

the   INTERNATIONAI.   CORRESPONDENCE 

Schools  train  you  at  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time,  without  any  conditions  that  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  meet.  This  I.  C.  S.  teaching  will 
qualify  you  for  advancement,  or  to  change  to  an 
occupation  where  there  IS  advancement ;  it  will 
increase  your  earning  power  and  make  you 
independent.  For  the  beginner  it  points  a 
quick  way  to  sure  success  in  a  chosen  profession. 
Will  you  mail  the  coupon  to-day  ? 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Adfertisement  Writf  r 
Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law  for 

Credit  Men 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  HIU  Supt. 
Electrician 
Eleo.  Engineer 


Jlechan'  I  Draftsman 
Foreman  Plumber 
Elec.LlehtlnsSnpt. 
Mech.  Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationarj  Knglneer 
Civil  Engineer 
Build's  Contractor 
Areiiitec'  I  Draftsman 
Architect 
Bridge  Engineer 
Stmctural  Engineer 
Mining  Engineer 


Street  and  No.. 


Citj_ 
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"Lion  Brand"  Mens  Yellow  Fire  Proof  H.  H.  Gauntlet,  TKo.  5622 


TTHE  above  illustration  shows  a  Glove  of  St.  Louis  man- 
•*■       ufacture  (see  opposite  page).    As  you  want  the  best 
in  glove  quality  ask  for  the  "  Lion  Brand." 


Qauss=Langenberg  Hat  Co. 

Makers  of  "Lion  Special"  Hats  and  "Lion  Brand"  Qoves 

ST.    LOUIS 
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J.  CARTER  CARSTENS,  LL.D., 

PRBSIDBNT  AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE 

UNIVERSAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

(tIfCOKrOKATBD) 

ORIEL  BUILDING,  (»«N«tr.,.)  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


B^[  BOOKS ^Ni^tlOME:  INSTRUCTION 


STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME 


AS  TAT7QHT  BT  THB 


\  is  aour 


Universal  Correspondence  College, 


(incorporated) 

J.  CARTER  CARSTBNS.  LL.D., 
President  and  General  Counsel. 


Salte  605  Oriel  Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Are  you  ambitious  (a)  To  Study  Law  for  Professional  Pttfpoees,  or 
Are  you  interested  (b)  In  Studying  Complete  Practical  Law  for  Busi- 
ness Men,  Salesmen  and  Employes  ? 

Nothing  trains  and  develops  the  mind  as  perfectly,  either  for  business  or  professiotial 
purposes,  as  the  study  of  Law  as  contained  in  the  courses  of  the  Universal  Correspondence 
College.  No  person  can  plead  a  lack  of  time  to  take  up  the  study  of  Law;  because,  even 
to  devote  one  hour  each  day  would  amount,  in  a  year,  to  forty-five  days  of  eight  hours 
each,  so  that  in  a  year,  or  even  less,  your  earning  capacity  would  be  doubled,  because  your 
mind  would  be  more  powerful  and  resourceful. 

ALL  AMBITIOUS  MEN  SHOULD  STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME.  BECAUSE  A 
KNOWLEDGE   OF  LAW   PRINCIPLES  ASSURES  QUICK  SUCCESS. 

THE    COURSES    OF    THE    U"NIVERSAL    CORRESPONDENCE    COI>LEGE. 

three    courses,    designated 


The    college    has    divided    the    twenty-five  subjects    ir 
Courses  Nnmber  One,  Two  and  Three,  as  follows: 
Coarse  Number  One: 

CONTRACTS     

CORPORATIONS     (All    of    these    Courses    1 

PARTNERSHIP     ]  Examinations,      Coriectin. 

AGENCY     <  Lectures  without  further  c 

BAILMENTS  AND  COMMON  CARRIERS    

COMMERCIAL,   PAPER   AND   GUARANTY   AND   SURETYSH 


Text    Books, 

icisms     and 


w 


,|4B.90 
.  40.00 
.  35.00 
.  35.00 
.  35.00 
,    35.00 


$225.00 
All  o*  which  courses  are  furnished  to  a  Special  Class,  Limited  to  200  members,  for.  .$100.00 

Course  Number  One  constitutes  the  first  Course  taug-ht  to  persons  seeking  admission 
to  practice  Law.  as  well  as  the  complete  course  taught  Business  Men,  Salesmen  and 
Kmployes;  both  receive  the  same  Instruction  and  the  same  Text  Books  are  used  for  both 
purposes,  being  the  regular  Professional  Course  Text  Books. 

Course   Number   Two : 

BALES  OP   PERSONAL  PROPERTY    35.00 

REAL  PROPERTY (All    of    these    Courses    include    Text    Books,  i  ...  $40.00 

TORTS'    5  Examinations,      Corrections,      Criticisms     and?...    35.00 

DOMESTIC  RE,LATIONS    ..  ^Lectures  without  further  cost.  )...    35.00 

CRIMINAL  LAW   AND   PROCEDURE    35.00 

INSURANCE:      FIRE,   ACCIDENT,    LIFE.    BENEFIT.   AND   EMPLOYER'S   LIA- 
BILITY    42-22 

EVIDENCE    35.00 


$255.00 
All  of  the  subjects  in  Course  Number  Two  are  the  second  course  for  persons  studying 
Law    for   admission    to   practice,    and   will   be   furnished   to   the    Special    Class 
Limited  to  200  members   for    $100.00 

Coarse  Number  Three: 

EQUITY    $36.00 

EQUITY  PLEADING 35.00 

CODE  PLEADING    (All    of    these    Courses    include    Text    Books.)...    35.00 

COMMON  LAW  PLEADING  )  Examinations,      Corrections,      Criticisms     am    \-.-    35.00 
CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW    .^Lectures.  >...    36.00 

FEDERAL   PROCEDURE 35.00 

WILLS    By  Lecture      "i 

EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  ESTATES "  "  I 

DAMAGES "  "  f     •••    ^O-^'O 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW    ,, 

EXTRAORDINARY  LEGAL  REMEDIES    >      

$260.00 
These  subjects  in  Course  Number  Three  are  essentially  only  for  persons  studying 
Law  for  Professional  Purposes.     And  all  of  the  subjects  therein  contained  will 
be  furnished  te  a  Special  Class  Limited  to  200  member*  for «lM.Oe 
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SILK,  STIFF  and  OPERA  HATS, 

POLICE  HELMETS, 
CLOTH  and  UNIFORM  CAPS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Raymond  &  Torwegge  Hat  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


ASK  FOR  THE  R.  &  T.  HAT. 
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Unquestioned  Excellence." 

The  tone  of  the  Krell-French  is  so  sweet,  sympathetic  and  rich  that  it 
produces  a  feehng  of  gratification  and  satisfaction  that  is  truly  captivating. 
It  is  a  distinctive  tone  with  a  marked  degree  of  character.  Responsive  touch, 
original  designs  and  beautiful  finish  are  also  Krell-French  points  of  excellence. 


We  can  save  you  550  to  $100  on  a  piano  because  our  stockholders  are  the  largest, 
most  successful  piano  dealers  in  America.  Their  co-operation  and  knowledge  insure 
piano  superiority  and  enable  us  to  offer  the  highest  grade  pianos  at  prices  much  less 
than  others  ask.  We  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  saving  whether  you  buy  from  our 
representatives  or  direct  from  our  factory. 

Don't  purchase  a  piano  until  you  get  our  Special  Introductory  Offer  and  illustrated  catalogue 
Both  FREE.      Easy  terms — old  instrument  taken  in  exchange  as  partial  payment.     Write  today. 

KRELL=FRENCH  PIANO  CO. 
Office    199  South  18th  St.,  -  -  New  Castle,  Ind, 

*'The  Finest  Equipped  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States." 
PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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Modern  Plumbins^ 
Material 

S«ld  Direct  at  Manufacturers'  Prices 


A/o.o 


C 1  e  a  n — S  a  n  i  t  a  r  y — O  d  o'r  1  e  s  s — 
Newest  Designs  —  Finest  Nickel 
Trimmings  —  Best  Appliances 

Ve  sell  700  these  brand  new,  modern  bath 
Room  Outfits  direct— you  need  not  pay  exorbit- 
ant profits  to  your  plumber. 

Prices  for  OtitfHs  as  shown 
l^ttmher  0, 


37,50 

2, 

,      44,00 

3, 

,      55,00 

4,     . 

,      85,00 

5. 

,     tfO.OO 

Khchen   Outfit 
Number  6,     ,     ,     ,     $30,00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Cennectioos  easily  naade.  Any  ordinary  me- 
chanic can  install  with  the  aid  of  our  com- 
prehensive working  plans  and  instructions. 

AslL  For  Catalogue  No.  M  551 

on  Plumbing  Material  and  Heating  Apparatus. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

SSTH  AND  IRON  STRBKTS  CHICAGOJ 

NOT!  —  WB      FTJKKTSH      COOKTRT      HOICSS  I 

WITH   COMPLXTB  WATBm  WORKS    STITBlfS  I 
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The  enviable  reputation  of  the  Gold  Medal 
Hats  of  the  past  will  be  kept  up  to  their  high 
standard   in   style,  quality  and  workmanship. 


Now  on  sale  at  all  leading  millinery  depart- 
ments and  establishments.  V  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer  write  us,  and  we  will  inform 
you  of  whom  they  can  be  bought.  .*.  .".  .*.  .'. 


MADE  BY 


Rosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co. 


Wholesale  Only. 


ST.:  LOUIS 


AVJ  TOn  OBI  LE.S 


Buy  a  "St.  Louis  Car 


ff 


A  Oar 

at  the  right 

prioe 

which  Ic 

second  to  none 


A  Car  built 

on  honor  and 

made  for  service 

first,  last  and 

alwairs 


"THE  **Ri2s  That   Run'*  are  pfe-eminently  the  simple  cars»  and  have  less 
parts  than  any  machine  of  equal  horse  power  made.    "Write  for  Cata- 
io£.    It  may  save  you  many  clollars. 


ST.  LOUIS  MOTOR  CAR  CO, 

PE,ORIA,  ILL. 
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Type-WrittBli  8  Press  Copied  Letters 


ADDRE:SS!hfQ(^^DU.Dlt>iG,    ENCLOSJNG    5.    MAILING 
209    211-213    NORTi^g|l*^TREtT. 


JiiiMiiiiiii^^ 


Mr.  Progressive  Merchant: 

We  quote  you  the  following  prices  on  fac- simile  typewritten  letters.  If  you 
have  not  received  our  samples,  send  to-day  and  see  that  we  furnish  the  most  perfect 
imitation  typewritten  work  made.  Note  th?  small  outlay  it  will  require  to  get  out 
special  letters  to  all  your  present  and  prospective  customers.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Assuring  you  your  order  will  be  appreciated,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

TTEK    CO . , 


PRICE  LIST. 


50  Letters,  Body  only  $  1.00 

100  Letters,  Body  only  1.25 

200  Letters,  Body  only  1.50 

300  Letters.  Body  only  1.75 

500  Letters,  Body  only  2.00 

600  Letters,  Body  only  2.25 


700  Letters,  Body  only   %   2.50 

800  Letters,  Body  only   2.75 

1.000  Letters,  Body  only    3.00 

2.000  Letters,  Body  only    5  00 

3,000  Letters.  Body  only   ^.00 

5,000  Letters,  Body  only   i"0^ 


The  above  prices  are  for  any  letter  that  will  go  on  one  side  of  your  letterhead  in  ordi- 
nary   typewritten    form.      You    furnish    letterheads. 

For  a  two  or  three  page  letter  the  cost  for  each  additional  page  is  the  same  as  the  body 
of   the   letter    on    first   page. 

APPLY  FOR  QUOTATIONS  ON  LARGER  ORDERS. 

Add  $1.50  per  thousand  for  all  addressing. 

Add  $1.00  per  thousand  for  signatures  in  fac-simile  of  pen. 

Folding    and    enclosing    extra.  l-A^ 

We  print  letter  heads  in  one  color  at  $2   per   M;   envelopes,   $2   per  M. 

FACSIMILE  LETTER  CO.. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO 


209-211-213  N.    7th  STREET. 
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Buy  Farm  Lands  in  Sugar  Beet  District,  near  ] 

Bay  City,  Miciiigan,  on  Small  Monthly  Payments.  J 

This  Valuable  Land  For  Sale  bp  OWNERS— Mot  Brokers.  |L 


^A  accumi 

M  W 

m  propcn 

I ^ 


We  have  and  ofifer  for  sale  on  terms  of  $i.oo  per  acre  down  and  25  cents  per 
month  ($12.50  per  acre)  some  of  the  finest  farm  lands  near  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
—right  in  the  rich  Sugar  Beet  District— which  will  net  the  owners  handsome  ^ro&ts. 
Begin  now  to  save  something  from  your  earnings  and  by  investing  this  judiciously 
accumulate  at  last  a  start  toward  a  fortune. 

We  will  pay  transportation  and  all  expenses  to  buyers  from  ChicafO  to  thii 
property  and  solicit  careful  investigation.     Send  for  full  particulars. 

F.     E.     RUTLEDGE    ct    CO., 

SS4  LASALLE  ST.  MJtiw  omi'AmTMmmT  OHICAOO.  ILL.  ^^ 
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Give  Us  the  Credit 

Every  one  of  you  read  advertisements.  When  you 
see  something  interesting  you  nearly  always  either  or- 
der the  article  outright  or  send  for  more  complete  in- 
formation. I 

When  you  write  to  any  advertiser  who  is  a  patron 
of  ours  won't  you  tell  him  you  saw  the  ad.  in  OUR 
magazine?  It  may  be  you  will  see  the  same  ad.  in  sev- 
eral other  magazines — but  if  you  also  see  it  in  our 
magazine,  won't  you  give  US  the  credit?  You  can't 
imagine  how  much  we  will  be  helped.  Every  inquiry, 
even,  which  advertisers  receive  through  advertising 
with  us  places  us  a  little  higher  in  their  estimation. 
Every  order  later  received  is  noted  on  their  record 
of  our  pulling  power.  We  are  given  credit  for  the 
sale — the  result  is  a  renewed  advertising  contract  for 
us. 

When  you  go  into  a  store  to  see  anything  advertised 
in  these  pages  tell  the  proprietor  so.  He  will  be 
pleased ;  we  will  be  benefitted. 

Every  effort  made  to  help  a  home  publication  is 
bound  to  prove  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community  as 
well,  on  account  of  the  benefit  a  good  magazine  is  to  a 
section  of  country  toward  improving  it.  Read  all  the 
advertisements — they  will  be  found  interesting  and 
helpful — but  i)lease  be  SURE  to  give  us  the  credit, 

We'll  Appreciate   It 
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I         MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


It   is   what   you   should  be; 
Not  what  you  really  are. 
For  God  would  guard  your  place 
As  he  does  each  twinkling  star. 

Every  woman  loves  beautiful,  wavy, 
luxuriant  hair.  It  is  one  of  her  great- 
est attractions.  But  not  every  woman 
is  so  blessed.  Or  what  was  once  a 
perfect  suit  of  hair  is  now  thin,  with 
broken  ends  and  scaly  dandruff. 

Madam  Villines,  the  originator  of  our 
treatment,  is  absolute  authority  on  all 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  having  produced 
for  herself  a  marvelous  growth  of 
hair,  noted  for  its  gloss  and  brilliancy. 

If  you  have  thin  or  falling  hair  or 
any  disease  of  the  scalp,  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  her  "GLOSSO  CHAMPOO"  and 
"XEMAR  TONIC." 

Madam  Villines  has  experimented  in 
her  laboratory  with  every  known  arti- 
cle employed  for  the  treatment  of  skin 
and  scalp  diseases,  and  but  accidently 
came  in  contact  with  an  imported  in- 
gredient which  proved  exactly  adequate 
to  her  needs. 

"Xemar"  is  a  guaranteed  cure  for 
Eczema,  Acne,  Herpes,  Pimples,  Hives, 
Shingles,  Itching  Piles.  Barber's  Itch 
and  any  itching  condition  of  the  skin 
or  scalp. 

In  any  instance  wliere  directions  are 
followed  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded where  a  cure  is  not  effected. 
Sold  in  drug  stores  or  mailed  direct 
from  the  home  office. 

Xemar  $1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.00. 
Glosso,  50  cents  per  bottle. 
SPECIAL,   OFFER. — For   sixty   days   we 
will    send    a    sample    bottle    of    eacii    of 
these      preparations    at    exact    cost    of 
mailing,   only   25  cents. 

Xemar  Medicine  &  Toilet  Co., 

SlZYz  'Washington  Are., 
ST.  LOITIS. 


You  can 
earn  this 
1,000- 
shot  Re- 
peating 

Daisy 

Air 
Rifle 

for  a  few 

hours' 

work 


Simply  go  about 
among  your  friends 
who  use  gas,  and 
sell  them  25  of 
the  celebrated 


Ready= 

Lite 

Mantles 


the  best  gas 

mantles 

made,    for 

15c   each.      Equal   to 

any  mantle  sold  at  the 

sum  of  25c. 

They  sell  quickly, 
as  everybody  who 
needs  gas  will  take,  at 
least,  one  Ready-Lite 
Gas  Mantle,  perhaps  a 
dozen.  Churches, 
schools  and  hotels 
often  take  as  many  as 
100  at  a  time. 

If  you  will  take  or- 
ders in  advance,  and 
send  us  the  money 
with  your  letter,  we 
will  send  the  gas  man- 
tles and  the  Air  Rifle, 
express  prepaid,  or  if 
you  wish  to  have  the 
gas  mantles  first,  we  will  trust  you.  A 
few  hours  work  will  dispose  of  the  en- 
tire lot;  then  return  the  money  to  us,  and 
we  will  ship  the  air  rifle.  You  need  not 
take  a  cent  of  risk. 

We  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is 
different  from  any  doubtful  scheme  which 
asks  you  to  sell  cheap  jewelry,  etc.  Prac- 
tically every  family  who  uses  gas,  also 
uses  gas  mantles.  They  need  them,  and 
are  glad  to  buy  as  good  a  mantle  as  the 
Ready-Lite  at  such  a  low  price. 

And  for  this  light  work,  which  you  can 
do  in  a  few  hours,  we  offer  you  the  best 
air  rifle  made,  a  1000-shot  repeating  Daisy 
air  rifle  of  the  best  make — the  kind  which 
you  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  at  the  stores. 
Isn't  it  worth  doing  a  little  work.? 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability,  to  the  Old  De- 
troit National  Bank,  and  the  Detroit  Trust  Co. 

■Write  to  us  today,  saying  you  would  'ike  to 
get  the  rifle,  and  we  will  send  the  goods  to  you,  ex- 
press prepaid;  or  better  still,  send  us  the  full  amount, 
$3.75,  and  we  will  send  rifle,  mantles  and  all,  ex- 
press prepaid,  as  soon  as  your  letter  is  received. 

THE  READY-LITE  GAS  MANTLE  CO. 

1019  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Detroit.  Hlcb. 
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Souvenir  Postal  Cards  Par  Excellence. 

One  hundred  view  entertaiDing,  handsome 
Instructive;  ten  cents  per  doz.  Portrait  carda 
made  to  order,  add  dime  for  sample. 

H.  A.  LORBERG,  Pub.  Portsmouth,  0. 
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how  to  easily 
Qualify  yourself 
in  spare  time 

TO  BE  AN 

Expert 
Telegrapher. 


Home  Study  Courses  Usiag 
Wonderful  New  Inveatioa, 


If  you  knew  absolutely  that  in  ninety  days'  time  you  could  qualify  yourself  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $60  to  $100  per  month  as  an  expert  Telegraph  Operator  wouldn't 
you  commence  the  study  if  within  your  means?     Let  us  show  you  this  is  true. 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  we  will  forward  to  you  by  express  our  complete  home 
study  course  in  Telegraphy,  together  with  the  most  wonderful  invention  in  electrical 
instruction  ever  made:  The  Armstrong  Automatic  Instruction  Transmitter,  This  con- 
sists of  a  transmitter  board  with  long  grooved  lines  (a  line  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  numerals  and  punctuation  marks),  also  a  complete  Transmitter  and  Sounder, 
a  Stylus,  dry  battery,  and  comprehensive  instruction.  When  the  Stylus,  or  electrically 
connected  pencil,  is  run  down  the  line  of  any  letter  the  dots  and  dashes  of  that  letter 
will  be  clicked  off  by  the  Sounder  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  regular  telegraph  office. 
You  then  make  the  same  motion  and  sounds  until  you  are  familiar  with  that  letter. 
Likewise  whole  sentences  may  be  received  and  transmitted  and  when  you  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently,  some  one  unlearned  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  whatever  (your  brother,  mother  o  sister)  can  select  an  unfamiliar  article 
and  by  drawing  the  stylus  across  the  lines  designated  by  letters,  send  you  the  article 
so  you  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  receiving.  Now,  any  operator  will  tell 
you  learning  to  receive  is  the  hardest  part,  ordinarily.  You  commence  learning  to  re- 
ceive with  the  Armstrong  system  as  soon  as 
you  commence  instruction. 

A  complete  set  of  instruction  lessons  is  In- 
cluded with  the  system.  You  may  keep  the 
instrument  until  thoroughly  competent  to  ac- 
cept a  position. 

The  price  Is  $30.00  regularly,  but  For 
Thirty  Days  (in  order  that  we  may  thor- 
oughly test  the  value  of  this  medium)  we 
will  make  a  Special  Price  of  $15.00,  payable, 
one  dollar  down,  $5.00  upon  delivery  of  outfit 
and  Three  Dollars  per  month  for  three 
months.     Could  anything  be  more  fair? 

Procrastination  is  the  enemy  of  Ambition. 
If  you  want  advancement  help  yourself. 
Send  a  dollar  and  the  complete  outfit  will  be 
sent  for  your  examination.  If  you  are  sat- 
isfied, pay  $5.00  to  agent  and  then  $3.00  a 
month  for  three  months. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  send  your 
dollar  to-day. 


Armstrong  Telegraph  School, 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 


The  only  MEDAL  A'wa.rded  out  of  sv^oral 

exhibits  for  teaching  Telegraphy 

^i)a.s  to  the 

ARMSTRONG  SYSTEM. 
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T'l-ip  RF  AP)FR  has  won  the  confidence  of 

1  1  IL  I\L/AL>yLI\^.,^,;^;^^^i„^  readers 


cTerywhere.  It  prints  much  of  the  best  fiction 
that  is  being  written ;  it  contains  many  articles  of 
national  importance  by  writers  who  speak  with 
authority ;  it  discloses  the  philosophies  of  life  in 
graceful  essays ;  it  gives  inspiration  through  the 
songs  of  the  poets. 

Comment  on  men,  women  and  affairs  and  the 
helpful  and  stimulating  "Readeri  Study"  roimd 
out  a  magazine  that  is  truly  delightful. 

The  Readeb  is  the  most  beautiful  of  magazines. 
Fine  paper,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  trimmed 
edges,  beautiful  color  illustrations,  combine  to 
gire  it  a  distinction  that  is  possessed  by  no  other 
periodical. 

$3.00  A  YEAR 

Recent  contributors  include  —  Hinrt  Cabot  Lodge, 
James  Whitcomb  Rilet,  William  Allen  White,  Octave 
Tbanst,  Harold  MacGrath,  David  Graham  Phillips 
Hbkrt  VahDtkb,  Anne  Warner,  Elia  W.  Peattik  and 
a  score  of  other  names  equally  distinguished. 


THE  READER 

1^    AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTH  LY  MAGAZINE  ^ 
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THE 


•  BOBBS-MtRRlLUC^PANY-  INDIANAPOLIS 


A  Cover  by  //award  Chandler  Christy 


POEMS  BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

'  The  New  Deer  Creek  Edition 

In  four  beautiful  volumes,  entitled  Songs  o'  Cheer,  Child  Rhymes,  Love  Lyrics  ami  Farm 
Rhymes,  have  been  published  the  favorite  Riley  poems,  profusely  illustrated  by  "Will  Vawter 
and  William  Buckingham  Dyer. 

The  illustrations  number  over  three  hundred.     The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper  and  are  bound  in  silk-finished  cloth  stamped  with  gold. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  yearl  subscription  to  The  Reader. 

The  new  Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Both  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $6.00 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  this  magazine.    See  order  blank  below 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY.  Indianapolis,  Indiana  ••• 

You  may  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Reader  for  one  year  and  send  me,  charges  paid,  a  set  of  the 

Deer  Creek  edition  of  .lames  Whitcomb  Riley  in  four  volumes. 

I  enclose  $1.00  and  agree  to  make  five  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  each,  a  total  of  $6.00. 

If  t>e  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  them,  charts  paid,  within  ten 

days,  ai  1  you  are  to  return  the  first  payment  of  $1.00 


Magazine  and  books 

may  be  sent  to  different 

addresses,  if  desired 


Name 


Street 
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UllflOVISEflOLD  F\IBNISfH;N[6oSir 


lOOR  GUIDE 


Dooa 


A  sectional  bookcase  nuith  doors  that  do  not  bind, 
and  shelves  that  cannot  sag.    Postal  brings  catalog 

Humphrey 

Sectional  Bookcases 


HAK 


IsoUDEMfl  EQQEDSSDt 


^  Will  you  not  please  write  at  once  for 
our  advance  catalog,  which  illustrates  the  lat- 
est, original  and  most  practical  ideas  in  sec- 
tional bookcases?  New  styles  of  much  beauty,  embodying 
practical  improvements  which  are  exclusive  with  us. 

^  But  our  whole  thought  is  not  put  into  mere  beauty  of  design.  Our  main 
strength  is  construction  and  finish.  When  we  say  that  the  Humphrey  Sectional 
Bookcase  is  "built  to  build  on,"  we  mean  it.  The  units  (sections)  are  extra  strong, 
rigid  and  durable — and  they  always  fit. 

^  Upon  the  strength  of  each  unit  depends  the  strength  of  the  entire  bookcase. 
Wc  emphasize  that,  and  invite  special  attention  to  the  sectional  drawing  at  the 
top  of  this  advertisement.  You  will  notice  that  each  Hnmphrey  unit  has  solid 
ends.     No  veneers.     No  unsightly  bands  of  metal. 

^  Each  unit  has  a  dust-shield  which  makes  it  dustproof  even  without  a  top  or 
base,  and  each  book  shelf  is  reinforced  with  a  concealed  bar  of  steel  which  pre- 
vents sagging.  The  doors  are  aircushioned  without  felt,  and  always  close  quietly 
and  easily.  They  operate  on  roller  bearings,  and  are  equipped  with 
the  Humphrey  Door  Guide  which  prevents  binding. 
^  The  Humphrey  is  the  one  perfect  sectional  bookcase 
and  the  only  one  with  these  advantages,  yet  it  costs  you 
no  more  than  others.  If  you  want  the  best  v^lue  you 
must  get  Humphrey  Sectional  Bookcases. 
^  Sold  by  dealers  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country. 
Write  direct  for  the  Catalog,  and  if  we  have  no  dealer 
in  your  city  we  will  ship  any  case  ordered  direct  to  vou. 

treight  prepaid.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

fl  Dealers  invited  to  write  for  proposition. 

Write  for  Cdtjdogae  BM  t<y-<my. 

Humphrey  Bookcase  Co. 

Detroit,  u:  S.  A. 

Maitri  «/  Sectional  Booicaits  and  O^ct  Filine  DtvUii 

New  York  Salesroom : 

144-148  Nassau  Street 


HI^HBHR^Si^^BWwH 

i^^^i 

Mj^laHijwjnKAi^KfiLS^ii^iii^aiSftidttitt 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


At  Last!!  Typen^riters 
Reduced 

Standard  Makes,  $10  and  up. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  to  b6  without  a  typewriter  at  the  prices 
we  can  now  furnish  them.  A  letter  typewritten  will  en- 
hance your  business  100  per  cent.  We  have  in  stock 
Remingtons,  Densmores,  Caligraphs,  Olivers,  Hammonds, 
Blickensderfers,  Smith  Premiers,  Fay-Sholes,  Under- 
woods, etc.  All  machines  g-uaranteed  and  express  pre- 
paid.       Write  to-day. 


FLETCHER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

SALENS  AGENTS   STEARNS   VISIBLE. 
115  North  Eighth   Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All    kinds    of    typewriter    supplies   at    reduced    prices. 


FADELESS  INKS 

OUR  BLUE-BLACK  RECORD 
Ink  is  the  only  writing  fluid  made 
in  America  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  centuries  upon  public  records 
without  fading.  ^  We  have  the 
proof.  1^  Three  departments  of 
the  U.  S.  Government,  State  and 
County  officials,  and  many  of  the 
largest  banking  and  commercial 
institutions  of  the  country  are 
using  it.  <^  Public  officials  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  records  in  their 
custody  should  use  no  other. 

OUR   CARMINE   Ink   is  superior  to  any 
other  Carmine  Ink  on  the  market. 

It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  handle 
our  goods.  ^   Our  prices  will  certainly  interest 

you.  

We  Want  General  Agents. 


BAKER    INK    CO. 

ST.     LOUIS.     MO. 


fi 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  — 

^  M^&  WEAR.WELL 

■  p^^  T      FIELD  FENCE  9 

^^1    '        ^^^  The   Cheapest  and   Beat 

^^m    ^^     HIPPP  ''"^^   ^v*^''   offered.     Single 
^^M  ^^k     ^^M  strand  fence  19  inches  high 

^^M  W^^  ^^VDnn  ''"^  ^^  '"''^  ^  '  ^^b^''  Biz«>. 
^^M  \  ^^W  Kvu  also  double  strand  with  barb 
^^^^  ^^^^^^^  on  )K>ttom,  Just  as  cheap  in 


H6RSE  HIGH,  BULL  STRONG,  PIG  TIGHT 


WRITE  today  for  our  FREE  Fence  and  Roofing 
or  large  General  Merchandise  Price  Book,  giving  our 
lowest  factory  prices,  direct  to  the  consamer,  on 
Farm  Implements  and  Household  Supplies. 

Bt.  Louis  is  your  best  place  to  trade,  we  know 
last  what  is  suited  to  your  location,  has  cheapest 
freight  rates,  quickest  time  and  lowest  prices. 

Incorporated  —  $300,000.00  Capital 

MM  Pine    etreet  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

"  I  know  them  to  be  reliable,"— Editor. 


Qtt  RADFORD 
*  AMERICAK 
HOMES 


Buy  the  Best  Books  Published  on  House  Plans 

The  R.adford  American  Homes 

Is  our  latest  and  most  complete  book  of  House  Plans.  It  contains 
100  designs  of  low  and  medium  priced  houses,  never  before  illustrat- 
ed, and  has  met  with  phenomenal  success.  The  designs  are  all  origi- 
nal, practical  and  up-to-date  and  have  been  drawn  by  licensed  archi- 
tects of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  English  cloth, 
embossed  in  three  colors,  gilt  top,  256  pages,  size  6^x8  inches.  Price 
$1.00  postage  paid.  We  also  furnish  the  complete  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  any  of  the  designs  illustrated  in  this  book  at  an  average 
cost  of  only  $5.00  per  set,  and  can  send  them  out  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  These  plans  are  accurate  and  complete  in  every 
detail  and  will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  the  construction  of  a 
house. 

THE  RADFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  B,  CHICAGO.  ILL 
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WEARING  BODY  PAINT 


PURE 


/  \  -- 


CHEhHCALLY    PUBS: 

JQUID  PAH 


wr 


WTftlHORNBURfiH  PAlffJ 


j^-^    IF  YOUR    DEALER  DOES    MOT   CARRY 

WEARING     BODY    PAINT 

'  write:  us 

PLATT  &THORNBURGH  PAIMT  CO. 

ST.  L.O  U  I  5,  M  O. 


HOW  TO  SECURE    ji    j> 

HOUSE    PLANS 


WE  CAN  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
house  design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  other- 
wise cost  you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splen- 
did equipment  it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will 
also  furnish  the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book 
containing  100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Rad- 
ford American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  de- 
signs,   for    $1.00. 

These  can  be  had  from  the 

Radford  Architectural  Company, 

Dcpt.  B.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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A\ISCELLANE0U5    ADVERTISING 


THIS  TYPEWRITER 
DeliTors  the  Goods  I 


Its      the      Oliver— the      Standard      Visible 
Writer. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  Just  like  an  ath- 
lete stripped  for  a  race. 


It  is  free  from  unnecessary  multiplicity  of 
wires  and  springs. 

No  network  of  flimsy  keys  to  get  tfied  into 
hard  knots. 

The  nimble  fingered  stenographer  can  put 
talk  into  type  with  this  machine  just  as  rap- 
idly as  she  takes  your  dictation. 

For  no  matter  how  swiftly  she  writes,  she 
can  see  just  what  she's  doing. 

The  key-board  is  so  wonderfully  respons- 
ive to  the  touch  of  the  finger  tips  that  speed 
comes  without  effort. 

The  factors  that  make  for  speed  are  its 
visible  writing,  its  light,  elastic  key  touch 
and  its  all  'round  simplicity  It  has  the 
fewest  possible  wearing  points,  and  it  prints 
with  a  downward  stroke. 


•n5< 


i^^ 


0LIVE1? 

TypeWri-ter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

is  a  flawless  piece  of  mechanism,  combining 
the  strength  of  tested  steel,  with  the  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  You 
can  use  an  Oliver  a  lifetime,  and  the  type 
will  not  lose  alignment. 

It  never  suffers  from  nervous  prostration; 
requires  only  a  little  oil  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise to  keep  it  at  the  highest  point  of  efQ- 
ciency. 

The  hum  of  Oliver  Typewriters  Is  heard 
In  the  most  progressive  business  houses  in 
the  land.  Sales  increasing  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.  Get  acquainted  with  the  Oliver!  Write 
for  the  Oliver  book — we  send  It  free  with 
our   compliments. 

To  Complete   Our   Sellingr  Organization 
we  will  appoint  a  number  of  Local  Agents  in 
unoccupied  territory.     This  is  an  opportunity 
for  making  big  money  In  an   easy,   dignified 
way. 

Our  Traveling  Salesmen  personally  Instruct 
Local  Agents,  and  help  them  make  sales. 
If  you  are  open  to  engagement,  write  at  once. 
But  don't  ask  for  the  agency  unless  you  mean 
to  do  business  and  hustle.     Address  at  once — 

THE  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Century  Bulldins, 


St.  Lents. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF 


Rubber    Stamps, 
Rubber  Type, 
Sign  Markers, 
Steel   Stamps, 
Numbering:    Ma- 
chines, 


Sealiii,  Stencils, 
Cheek     Perforators, 
Burning   Brands, 
Brass  Checks, 
Aluminum    Checks, 
Baggage  Checks. 


White    Enameled   Letters, 

Stamp   Racks   of  every   description. 

SEND  FOR  84  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  STAMPS  AND  SUP- 
PLIES. 


KASPER  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO., 

822   LOCUST    ST.,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


ijy.t,***.^***.^**^!.***.^***^***.^***.;.***.^.***^*.***.^.' 
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Brain    Brokers  .1 


We  deal  in  brains.  We  have  ofHces  in 
twelve  cities  and  are  supplying  over  20,- 
000   employers  with  men. 

Hundreds  of  positions  paying  from  $600 
to  $5,000  a  year  constantly  open  for 
Salesmen,  Managers,  Superintendents, 
Bookkeepers,  Male  Stenographers,  Cler- 
ical and  Technical  Men   in  all   lines. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  and  infor- 
mation, and  state  fully  your  age,  expe- 
rience, salary  desired  and  position  you 
can  fill,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we  can 
adapt    our    service    to    your    special    needs. 

PROMPTNESS    is    not    HURRY. 

HAPGOODS, 

(incorporated) 

Suite  951  Chemical  Building 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

The  National  Organization  of  Brain  Brokers. 


Y  WANTED      BOOKKEEPER — Young     man    ♦♦« 

%  with   some   experience,    able   to   handle   set    V 

J,  double    entry    books;    also    correspondent    ^ 

A  who    can    write    good    business    letter    and 

•?»  help     handle     salesmen. 

♦!♦  $100.    Write    fully.    HAPGOODS, 

•*•  Chemical   bldg.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

••* 


siness  letter  and  y 
Salaries,  $60  to  Y 
JOODS,    Suite    951    T 
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LILBURN  G.  McNAlR, 

PRBSIOENT 

FLETCHER  R.  HARRIS, 

vice-prbs't 
JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

TREASURER 

LAURENCE  W.  DAY 

SECRETARY 


^^ 


WE 

SOLICIT 
RENT 
COLLECTIONS 

▲▲▲AAA 

PERSONAL 

ATTENTION, 

ORGANIZATION 

AND 

LOCATION 

THE 

BEST 


^^ 


FOR  RESULTS: 

List  with  us  Real  Estate  for 

Sale  or  for  General 

Management 


McNair  (Si  Harris  Realty  Co. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Eighth  and  Locust  St9.  capital.  $300,000.00  qx.   LOUIS,  MO. 
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Cupid  is  Keeping  Us  Busy 

The  time-honored  and  never-ageing  messenger  of 
love  is  delivering  to  us  daily  hundreds  of  orders  for 
Diamond  Rings  and  other  articles  of  jewelry.  He  knows  that 
Diamonds  win  Hearts;  that  on  a  fair  one's  finger  a  sparkling 
solitaire  bespeaks  and  reflects  some  man's  enduring  regard  and 
affection;  that  a  Diamond  is  the  most  highly  prized  gift  ever 
received  by  a  woman;  that  it  is  the  crowning  seal  of  Love's  Con- 
quest. He  comes  to  us  because  we  make  it  possible  for  his  devotees 
to  realize  their  most  complete  happiness  w^ithout  having  to  wait  for 
the  ready  cash  usually  required  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  Diamond. 

Vnil   MjIV  Own  ll  niflmnnd  "^'*^  *^®  greatest  of  ease,  if  you 
lOU  iTlOy  VWU  a  UlOlUUUU  are  honest,  no  matter  where  you 

live,  for  you  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  opening  a  confidential  charge  account  with  Loftis  Bros. 

&  Co.  and  arranging  pajnnents  to  cover  a  number  of  months.    We  make  it  possible  for  you  to 

own  a  beautiful  Diamond,  High  Grade  Watch  or  other  article  of  jewelry  in  a  way  that  does  not 

cause  you  to  miss  the  money. 

CAtiH  ni  HnrA  for  our  superb  64-page  catalog,  containing  over  1,000  beautiful  illustrations 
OCUU  Ol  VfUCC  of  Diamonds,  Rings,  Watches,  Silverware  and  other  modern  examples  of 
jewelry  art.  You  cannot  fail  to  find  therein  the  article  you  wish  for  yourself  or  some  loved 
one.  This  we  velll  send  to  you  on  approval,  subject  to  the  most  careful  examination.  If  you  like  it,  pay  one-fifth 
the  price  and  take  possession;  pay  the  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments.  If  you  don't  think  it  is  the 
best  value  you  ever  saw  for  the  money  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  We  submit  our  goods  on  their  merits  and 
you  assume  no  risk  whatever. 

QlrJrilv  C t\tii\At^t\i\n\  "®  ^^  transactions  with  our  customers,  nor  do  we  require  any  Security. 
oincil/  vUUllUCUlini  interest  or  Endorsement.  No  one  need  ever  know  that  you  are  buying  from 
the  Largest  Diamonds-on-Credit  House  in  the  World  unless  you  tell  them.  We  open  hundreds  of  confidential 
charge  accounts  every  day  with  people  who  have  read  our  little  booklet:  "How  Easily  You  Can  Wear  and  Own 
a  Diamond."    It  answers  every  question — send  for  it  today. 

Dflr-AB  onH  niiafon^AA  Cik^i'tWrtki^  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  direct  Diamond  Importers 
r  rites  OllU  UUttraUlCC  VCnillwaiC.  and  cutters,  we  are  able  to  quote  prices  that  are  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  the  spot-cash  retail  jeweler,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  time  payments,  in 
addition.  Furthermore,  every  Diamond  is  accompanied  by  a  written  (Uiarantee  Certificate  of  quality  and  value, 
which  is  the  strongest  ever  issued  by  a  responsible  concern.  Our  Exchange  system  also  is  the  most  liberal  that 
could  possibly  be  devised,  for  it  enables  you  to  return  any  Diamond  bought  of  us  and  get  the  equivalent  of  the 
full  amount  originally  paid  in  other  goods  or  a  larger  Diamond. 

AVhpn  Vnii  fnnciHpr  that  Diamonds  are  an  Ideal,  saf«  and  profitable  Investment;  that  Diamonds  win 
TTllCll  I  UU  VUllSIUCr  jiearts;  that  Diamonds  are  an  evidence  of  prosperity  and  therefore  a  positive 
inspiration  to  the  wearer;  that  Diamonds  make  the  most  appreciated  and  valuable  gifts  for  Christmas,  New 
Year  Birthdays,  Engagements,  Weddings  and  Anniversaries;  and  that  the  famous  Loftis  System  was  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal,  Highest  Award,  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  in  competition  with  the  entire  world— you  will 
understand  why  Diamonds  are  no  longer  an  extravagance,  and  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  do  business  with 
the  Old,  Reliable,  Original,  Diamonds-On-Credit  House. 

Hesitate  no  Longer— Write  For  Our 
Superb  New  Catalogue  Today 


Diamond  Cutters  I 

WATCHMAKERS,   JEWELERS 
BROS&COriMS    Depi.  G289    92  tQ  98  State  St. 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS,     -    -    -     U.   S.  A. 


;?^^on»A 
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Worth 


u^ 


FOR 
ONE  GROSS  "IMPERIAL"  STEEL  PENS 

— AND— 

ONE  "IMPERIAL"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Are  made  of  the  cele- 
brated Jessop's  A. 
No.  1  superior  spring 
steel,  cold-rolled  and 
oil-tempered.  The 
points  are  rounded 
by  a  secret  process, 
guaranteeing  a 
smoothness  in  writing 
not  found  in  any 
other  pen.  Order  by 
number  only. 
Regular  price, 
per  gross  :  :  $1.00 

"Imperial"  Fountain 
Pen. 

Has  a  barrel  of  hard  black  rub- 
ber fitted  with  an  improved  Mod- 
el cap.  The  pen  is  solid  H-karat  gold,  irid- 
ium pointed.  The  feed  is  perfect.  State 
whether  fine,  medium  or  coarse  point  is  wanted 
Regular  price.         :  $1.00 

Both  for  $1.00 

FOR  SIXTY  DAYS  we  make  this  unprece- 
dented offer:  Send  us  $1 .00  (and  5  cts.  extra 
for  postage)  and  we  will  send  you  one  gross 
"Imperial"  steel  pens  and  one  "Imperial" 
fountain  pen— $2.00  worth  for  $1.00. 
Only  one  set  to  each  customer. 

To  Introduce   Them. 

Everybody  uses  steel  pens.  We  want  every- 
body to  use  "Imperial"  Steel  Pens. 

Just  to  make  you  acquainted — that's  why 
we  offer  these  two  articles  (for  sixty  days 
only)  at  what  the  steel  pens  aJone  arc  worth. 

This  is  our  method  of  introducing  them. 

This  offer  expires  60  days  from  date.  After 
that  you  will  have  to  pay  $1.00  ■  gross  for  the 
"Imperial"  Steel  Pens  alone.  We  are  con- 
fident you  will  willingly  pay  that  price  when 
you  discover  how  good  a  pen  the  'Imperial" 
is. 

Everything    for  the   Office. 

Loose  Leaf  Devices,     Filing  Record  Systems. 
Blank  Books,  Stationery. 
Bank  and  Office  Furniture. 
Bank,  Office  and  Light  Railway  Supplies. 
We  carry  complete  linei.    Write  ui  for  descriptive  booklet! 
covering  the  article!  in  which  70a  are  Intereited.    Addreaa, 
Mail  Obdeb  Dbfabtmsnt 

Woodward  ^  Tiernan  Printing  Co., 

The  Largest  General  Printing  Establishment 
in  the  United  States. 

309-325  N.  Third  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ANYTHING 


DESIGNING 

MODELING 

FOUNDING 

MACHINING 

POLISHING 

FINISHING 


If  you  desire  more  exclusive  (but 
only  slightly  more  expensive)  designs 
in  Chandeliers  or  Portables  than 
your  local  dealer  carries  in  stock, 
write  us  your  reauircmcnts;  where 
the  fixtinres  are  to  be  placed,  and  we 
will  tend  suggeationt  and  special 
plates.  Then  we  will  arrange  it  10 
you  may  purchase  these  throtsgh  your 
dealer-  if  there  is  one  In  your  town. 

If  you  arc  in  a  town  where  there 
arc  no  dealers  In  these  fines,  wriu  va 
fully  and  wc  will  see  you  get  what 
you  WBSit  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


St.  Louis  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 


World's  Greatest 
Collectors'  Paper 

Founded   in   1895   at  Superior,  Nebraska. 

Have  You  a  Camera  or  a  HobSy? 

Send  ten  cents  for  three  months  for  the 
oldest,  largest  and  best  100-page  collectors' 
monthly  for  all  kinds  of  Hobbies;  Natural 
History  and  American  Historical  Discover- 
ies; Coins,  Stamps,  Curios,  Relics,  Photog- 
raphy, Minerals.  Sciences,  Illustrated  Sou- 
venir Post  Cards,  Rarities  and  New  Finds 
for  all  Kinds  of  Collectors. 

The   Philatelic  West  and  Collectors'  World, 
Superior,  Nebraska,  U.  S.  A., 

Send  five  cents  for  membership  card  to 
American  Camera  Souvenir  Card  Club  Ex- 
change— over  6,000  members  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — or  fifty  cents  for  one  year's 
membership  to  Largest  Souvenir  Post  Card 
or  Philatelic  Society. 

West    Souvenir    Post    Cards,    10    cents    the 
dozen.    Many  colors.    Try  them. 

L.   T.    BRODSTONE,    Publisher, 
Superior,  Nebraska,  U.  S.  A. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


TRAVn.AND  RtCRLATlON.    Ih^^ 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  OF  TOURS. 
ALWAYS  EQUALLY  LOW  RATES  AND  BEST  SERVICE. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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BOOKS ANDflOME  INSTRUCTION 


THE   BEST   SUNDAY. SCHOOL   COMMKNTAHY 


TARBELL'S 
TEACHERS  GUIDE 

To  the  IntMuational  Suaday-Sclie*!  Leuona  for  1906 

Praised  by  Great  Clergymen 

REV.  DR.  NEWELL  DWIQHT  HILLI8,  of  Brooklyn: 

"The  Tarbell  Guide  is  a  most  scholarly,  helpful  and  sunefltlre  book." 
REV.  DR.  CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST,  of  New  York: 

"The  author  has  brought  to  her  undertaking  eamestneis  of  thought  and  careful- 
ness of  research;  teachers  will  find  the  volume  both  suggestive  and  stimulating." 

REV.  DR.  WAYLAND  HOYT,  of  Philadelphia: 

"I  have  only  satisfaction  and  delight  to  express.  The  whole  volume  Is  most  ad- 
mirable. I  shall  myself  steadily  use  it.  I  know  nothing  bettor  for  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher." 

REV.  DR.  R.  S.  MacARTHUR,  of  New  York: 

"I  commend  the  Tarbell  Guide  without   a   single   quallfloatlooi    and    with    hearty 

appreciation  of  its  varied  excellencies." 

REV.  DR.  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD,  of  Montciair: 

"On  general  principles  I  am  pleased  with  Tarbell's  Guide.  It  Is  an  admirable 
collection  of  illustrations  and  will  doubtless  be  valuable  for  all  who  use  the  In- 
ternational Lessons," 

REV.  DR.  P.  S.  HENSON,  of  Boston: 

"In  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  presentation  and  In  felicity  of  Illustra- 
tion it  is  positively  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

REV.  DR.  J.  ROSS  STEVENSON,  of  New  York: 

"The  teacher  who  has  once  used  the  book  will  regard  It  as  an  Indispensable 
guide  to  his  work." 

By  Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.  D. 

A  large  12mo,  beautifully  printed  la  plain,  open  type,  over  600  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Illustrated  with  innumerable  drawings,  maps,  charts,  designs,  and  photographs. 

$1.25  Postage  Prepaid 

Write    us    for    Special    Introductory    Offer  to   Sunday-School    Superintendents. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

9-11   VAN   BUREN   PLACE.  INDIANAPOLIS,   U.   S.  A. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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THE    COMPLETE    SUCCESS    of   the    pleasure  carriages  and 
delivery  wagons  manufactured  at  the  Waverley  Department  of  the 
Pope  Motor  Car  Company,  and  the  wide  experience  of  this  fac- 
tory in  the  production  of  electrically  propelled  motor-cars,  is  an  ample 
guarantee  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Pope  Waverley  Trucks. 

Why  not  investigate  the  promptness,  cost-saving  and  advertising 
value  of  substituting  Pope  Waverley  Trucks  for  your  present  more  expen- 
sive, troublesome  and  cumbersome  horse-drawn  equipment? 

Tell  us  the  number  of  horse-drawn  trucks  you  employ ;  the  character 
of  your  business ;  approximate  number  of  pounds  your  present  vehicles 
carry;  average  mileage,  and  we  will  send  you  illustrations,  specifications 
and  prices  of  delivery  wagons  or  trucks  to  meet  your  requirements,  with 
cost  of  equipment  and  probable  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Be  Sure  the  Name   "POPE"  is  on   your  Automobile 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

WAVERLEY  DEPT.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Boston,  Mass,  223  Columbus  Avenue 


Washington,  D.  C,  819  1 4th  St.,  N.  W. 


New  York  City,  1 733  Broadway 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO     ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


World's  Fair  Salvage. 


We  bought  the  entire  lot  of  New  Century  typewriters  that 
were  xiaed  officially  by  the  World's  Fair  (St.  Louis).  Many  of 
these  machines  have  been  used  scarcely  any  and  are  as  good 
as  new. 

The   New   Century    does   beautiful   work   and   is   capable  of 
doing  lots  of  it. 
Factory  price  $100.00 

Our  Price,     -    -    -    -    $50.00 

Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 


We  are  making  a  drive  on  No.  2  Remington 

typewriters  that  we  have  thoroughly  rebuilt 
and  put  in  Al  condition.     We  have  added  the 
improved  carriage  attachment,  for  the  quick 
handling  of  the  paper. 
Factory  price $95.00 

Our  Price,    -    -    $30.00 

(Cash  with  order,  1  year  guarantee.) 
All   Makes  Rented   and   Sold   Everywhere — 
Prices  Lowest — Write  for  Samples  and  Cata- 
logue. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

(The  Typewriter  Exchange  Branch.) 
WM.  B.  JENNY,  Manager. 


208  N.  9th  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 


ADAMS  BRILLIANTINE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
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SEAL  CO. 


S.  Q.  ADAMS 

STATIONBRS  AND  PRINTERS. 

314  N.  6th  St.,         ST.  LOUIS 


Try  a  Consultation  by  Mail 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  sufferers  from 
Bccema? 

Have  you  tried  remedy  after  remedy  said 
to  cure  you — which  has  only  held  back  tem- 
porarily the  disease,  or  by  keeping  you  from 
securing  other  aid,  allowed  your  case  to 
grow  worse, 

Then  you  would  like  the  services  of  an 
expert  skin  and  scalp  specialist — a  diagnosis 
of  the  cause,  a  remedy  to  remove  that  cause, 
and,  above  all,  a  speedy  and  complete  cure 
for  the  ailment — now  wouldn't  you?  I  offer 
you  without  other  than  the  cost  of  the  post- 
age on  your  letter  a  complete  consultation. 
Inquiry  into  and  cure  for  your  Eczema — or 
any  other  skin  disease. 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write  me  a  letter 
fully  describing  your  case.  Then  I'll  ask  in 
return  any  questions  necessary  for  me  to 
know  to  properly  treat  you. 

My  remedies  (Xemar  tablets,  lotion,  oint- 
ment and  powder)  have  easily — quickly — 
cured  hundreds  of  others.  Won't  you  let 
them  cure  you.  Write  me  just  as  you  would 
your  physician  or  a  friend.  I'll  give  you  by 
return  mall  my  honest  opinion  and  advice, 

M.  M.  VILLINES, 

SKIN  AND  SCALP  SPECIALIST, 
512  Washington  Ave.  St.  Louist  Mo. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Classified  Hdvertising  Department 

You  Can  Talk  to   100,000  People  for  a  $1.00  Bill 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  eighty  other  high 
grade  magazines,  all  of  them  the  equal  in  quality  to  our  own,  we  are 
able  to  offer  you  a  THREE  line  advertisement  in  the  entire  list 

FOR    ONE    DOLLAR 

If  more  than  four  lines  are  desired  they  may  be  estimated  at  35 
cents  per  line  for  the  additional  space. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  cash  must 
accompany  order  in  every  instance.  This  offer  is  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  advertising  world. 

Heretofore,  only  large  advertisers  who  could  invest  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  one  advertisement  have  been  able  to  reach  the  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  through  the  general  magazines.  We  have 
devoted  much  work  and  time  to  securing  this  clubbing  offer,  and  it 
was  only  on  a  co-operative  basis  it  was  ever  secured. 

YOU  reap  the  benefit.  The  eighty  magazines  reach  every  part  of 
the  United  States  and  are  the  representative  magazines  of  each  sec- 
tion. 

H4VE    YOU    SOIHETHING    TO    SELL? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  real  estate,  machinery,  books,  a  business,  a 
newspaper,  cameras,  printing  offices,  anything? 

Do  you  want  to  obtain  a  better  paying  position,  in  a  more  con- 
genial line? 

Are  you  moving  to  another  section  of  the  country  for  health's 
sake  ?  Advertising  will  help  you  decide  where  to  go  and  save  you  much 
costly  experience  traveling  around. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  one  article  for  another,  advertise  and  you'll 
be  surprised  at  the  hundred  or  more  replies  you  receive. 

If  you  conduct  a  hotel,  advertise  it  in  our  Hotel  Directory  and 
watch  your  business  grow. 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  present  business,  home  or  farm,  adver- 
tise it  and  obtain  a  much  better  price  than  an  un-competitive  market 
would  allow  you. 

If  you  desire  high  grade  employees  for  any  line  of  business  ad- 
vertise for  them  and  then  take  your  choice  of  the  hundred  who  apply. 

If  you  conduct  a  large  general  business  and  have  been  unable  to 
advertise  it  heretofore  in  the  magazines  try  several  different  strongly 
written  advertisements  in  this  department  and  build  up  a  mail  order 
business. 

THREE     LINES,    ONE     DOLLAR 

Send  your  advertisement  immediately  in  order  to  insure  inser- 
tion in  next  month's  magazines  all  over  the  United  States. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINO  D&PARTJWENT 


SCHOOLS   AND   COLUEGES. 


LORETTO  ACADEMY,  Moberly,  Mo.  Select  Board- 
ing and  Day  School  for  Girls,  conducted  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Loretto.  Offers  every  advantage  for  education 
and  health.  Accessible  by  Wabash  and  M.  K.  &  T.  rail- 
roads.    Address  sister  Superior. 


HOTEL.    IHKECTOKY. 


ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS— Eastman  Hotel.  Open 
from  January  to  May.  Situated  immediately  op- 
posite U.  S.  Reservation.  Strictly  first-class  in  aH  ap- 
pointments. Bath-house  connected  with  hotel  building. 
Lyman  T.   Hay,  Manager. 


WANTED. 


I    WANT    PRICES    from    manufacturers    of    goods    to 
sell  by  mail.     No  others  need  apply.  J.  W.  Agey  &  Co 
Charleston,    W.    Va. 

WANTED — Experienced  salesmen,  who  can  furnis'h 
their  own  team  and  wagon,  to  sell  and  deliver  medi- 
cines and  household  articles  on  commission;  expenses 
paid  and  a  reasonable  earning  guaranteed.  The  Haller 
Proprietary   Co.,   Blair,    Neb. 


MONEY  WANTED. 


8  PER  CENT  and  no  tax  ferrets.  If  you  want  farm 
loans  on  guaranteed  security  that  will  net  you  8  per 
cent  interest  write  to  A.  B.  Lucas,  Cashier,  Meadows, 
Idaho. 

8  PER  CENT.  If  you  want  good  safe  Farm  Loans 
that  will  pay  you  8  per  ce-nt  interest,  write  us,  state 
amount  you  dan  invest.  Albert  Zirm  &  Co.,  Realty, 
Loan   and  Investment  Brokers,  Woodward,   Okla, 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FOR  SALE — GALLE'RY  (Photo)  business  about  J250 
per  month;  very  cheap.  Reason,  sickness.  Particulars. 
Box    201.   Pawhuska,    Okl. 


ARIZONA  BOOSTER  CLUB  is  an  organization  of 
business  men  who  want  to  give  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  Mining,  Agricultural,  Stock  and  other  re- 
sources all  over  the  Territory.  If  you  want  to  locate 
in  the  Garden  Spot  of  the  Southwest  write  the  Secre- 
tary,  Lock  Box  305,   Phoenix,   Ariz. 

FOR  SALE — A  flrst-class  Drug  Store;  well  estab- 
lished trade;  up-to-date  fixtures;  new  goods;  no  old 
dead  stock;  centrally  located  in  county  seat  town  of 
6,000  population;  water  works,  electric  lights  and  free 
city  mail  delivery;  large  trade  territory  in  the  best  ag- 
ricultural section  in  the  new  state;  two  trunk  line  rail- 
roads. Will  invoice  about  Jo, 000.  Owner  not  a  drug- 
gist and  has  other  business  that  takes  all  his  time. 
Will  sell  for  'naif  cash  and  balance  in  good  paper.  J. 
L.  Johnson,   Perry,  Okla. 

REAL,  ESTATE. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS  FOR  SALE— Located  in  best 
part  of  State.  FORTUNES  made  on  small  investments. 
^^l.  particulars  and  descriptive  literature  free.  EXE- 
TER   REAL  ESTATE   CO..   EXETER,    CAL. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  LANDS  can  now  be  purchased 
at  low  prices;  rich  lands;  delightful  climate;  perfect 
titles;  map  and  full  particulars  by  mail;  write  to-day. 
F.   N.   Lang.   Oklahoma  City,    Okla. 

MINESOTA  LAND  FOR  SAI  E— 80  acres  in  Cass  Co.. 
Minn.  All  land  in  that  vicinity  is  good  farming  land 
with  good  roads.  Country  developing  fast.  Land  in 
same  section  sold  for  $25  per  acre.  This  80-acr©  tract 
tor    $800.      Address,    A.    T.    Link,    Boise,    Idaho. 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNO-W'  that  we  can  sell  you  a 
farm  in  the  New  State  of  Oklahoma,  or  in  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas,  and  save  you  money.  For  particu- 
lars, write  to  Albert  Zirm  &  Co.,  Realty,  LoaJn  and  In- 
vestment Brokers,   Woodward,   Okla. 

16000  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  STARR  COUNTY,  TEX., 
the  finest  fruit  and  vegetable  country  in  the  United 
States;  all  in  one  body,  suitable  for  colony;  will  sell 
the  entire  tract,  together,  for  $5  per  acre;  one-third 
cash,  balance  in  annual  payments  at  6  per  cent  Inter- 
est. Address,  J.  M.  Bellamy  &  Company,  Lawton,  Okla. 

TO  BUY.  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  ANY  KIND  OF 
BUSINESS  or  Real  Estatei  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  write,  with  full  particulars,  to  Fldel- 
Ity  Real  Estate  and  Trust  Co.,  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LAWYERS  AND   ATTORNEYS. 


ANY  LEGAL  QUESTION  answered,  $1.00.  Any  Legal 
paper  drawn  up,  $2.00.  By  mail  only.  Remit  with  full 
information.  People's  Law  Co.,  Laclede  Building,  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

PROMPT  AND  VIGOROUS  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS.  Refers  by  permission 
to  the  First  National  Bank,  San  Jose,  Cal.  A.  G.  Wii- 
kins,    24   N.    2d   St..    San   Jose,   Cal. 


anSCELLANEOUS. 


JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  PAPER,  we  will  send 
it  to  you  one  year  for  10  cents.  Church  and  Home, 
Ferguson,    Mo. 

THE  ECONOMY  FOUNTAIN  PEN;  no  ink  on  fin- 
gers, no  blots  on  stationery.  Send  10c  silver  and  2c. 
stamp  for  pen  and  handy  polishing  cloth'.  W.  Lefort, 
P.    O.    Box,    141    Merid.en,   Conn. 

CORN-CAPS — Cure  while  you  walk,  fit  over  corn, 
stop  pain,  remove  corn,  do  not  interfere  with  wearing 
of  shoe.  At  druggists,  or  by  mail,  10  cents,  3  for  25 
cents.    Corn-Cap  Company;  Dept.  15;  Port  Huron,  Mica. 

THE  TEXAS  WONDER  cures  all  Kidney,  Bladder, 
and  Rheumatic  troubles;  sold  by  all  druggists,  or  two- 
months'  treatment  by  mail  for  $1.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hall, 
•.;»20  Olive  street,   St.  Louis,   Mo.    Send  for  testimonials. 

CASH  FOR  YOU — I  will  buy  Military  Bounty  Land 
Warrants  issued  to  soldiers  in  wars  from  1812  to  1855. 
Many  are  outstanding.  Hunt  them  up  and  address 
W.   D.  Field.   Boise.  Idaho. 

LIGHTENS  THE  WASHING,  SAVES  THE  CLOTHES. 
"Perfection"  Washing  Fluid  does  this.  Requires  almost 
no  rubbing,  35c  will  make  12  gallons.  Send  25  cents 
for  recipe  aoid  full  particulars.  Mrs.  L.  Gaus,  118  N. 
3d   St.,    St.    Louds. 

DANCE  OF  MIRTH— For  the  Piano.  A  Great  Hit. 
Marca  and  Two-Step  by  Joseph  St.  John,  composer  of 
the  Coronation  Waltz.  Sent  postpaid'  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  25  cents.  The  Delmar  Music  Company. 
P.   O.   Box   962,   Montreal.  Canada. 


PRINTING.  Lowest  prices  in  the  United  States  for 
High  Class  Work.  Envelopes,  $1.75;  Letter  Heads, 
$1.75;  Bill  Heads,  6s,  $1.50;  4s,  $1.75.  Business  Cards, 
$1.50  per  thousand.  Souvenir  Post  Cards,  $3.50  per 
thousand.  Call  Press,  Publishers  and  Printers,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

MEIRCHANTS — I  send  instructions  and  advertising 
for  conducting  30  days'  special  sales  on  receipt  of 
$5.00;  am  an  expert,  not  a  grafter;  communications 
confidential;  boost  your  business  during  the  dull 
months.  Send  for  instructions  to  S.  M.  Goldberg,  No. 
622   Granite  Bldg..   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

AN  EXPERT  ADVERTISING  COPY  SERVICE  for 
50  cents  a  week.  If  you've  not  the  time,  or  cannot 
write  good,  forceiful,  result  bringing,  copy  address  us. 
Our  copy  creates  desire,  convinces  and  makes  sales. 
Any  kind  of  business,  anywliere.  A.  E.  Byrne,  Adv. 
Specialist,   54   Lander  St.,   Newburgh,   N.   Y. 

CATSKILL  MT.  POST  CARDS— 10  assorted  finest 
colored  artistic  views,  25  cents,  frora  the  Haunts  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  If  you  don't  like  'em  we  refund  the 
money.  Also  West  Point,  HHadson  River  Views,  etc., 
etc.,  list  free.  Barton  &  Spencer,  33  Duncan  ave.,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

POST-CARDS: — Twelve  post-cards,  illustrating  large 
game  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  In  natural 
colors,  taken  from  life,  for  thirty-five  cents  silver. 
They  are  selling  like  hot  cakes  to  tourists.  Send  to-day 
for  a  set.  A.  S.  K'artman,  Gardiner,  Montana., 

PRINTING.  Lowest  prices  in  the  United  States  for 
High  Class  Work.  Envelopes,  $1.75;  Letter  Heads,  $1.75; 
Bill  Heads,  6s.  $1.50;  4s,  $1.75;  Business  Cards,  $1.50 
per  thousand.  Souvenir  Post  Cards,  $3.50  per  thousand. 
■^11  Press,  Publisher  and  Printing,  Cornwall-on-H'ud- 
son,   N.   Y. 
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per  month,  expenses  advanced.  Men  to  travel,  adver- 
tise, post  signs  and  leave  samples.  Saunders  Co.,  Dept. 
A,  Chicago. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE       WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


Thoroughly    Modern,    Handsomely    AppDJnted,  Steam  Heat.     Open  All  the  Year. 

No  applicants  received  who  may   from  any  cause  be  objectionable  to  guests. 

Centrally     Located,     Broad     Piazzas    and   Spacious  Sleeping  Rooms.     Capacity  of  75. 

Table    supplied    with    the   best   milk,  cream,    butter    and    vegetables    fresh    daily 

from  the  noted  Wallace  Murray  farm.     Loig   distance   telephone   and   telegraph  office 

in  house.     Livery  attached.  HALSEY  R.  JONES,  Mgr. 
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On    the    Shore    of   Lake    Flower. 
Socially  and  geographically  the  center  of  the  Adirondacks. 
ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR    130.     30   ROOMS     EN     SUITE,    WITH     PRIVATE     BATHS. 
A  suite  of  three  sleeping  rooms  with   baths.      Parlor   and   private   dining   room  on 
first    floor.  SANITARY   CONDITIONS    PERFECT. 

Rates:     $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day:   $15.00    to  $25.00  per  week. 
OPEN  ALL  THE    YEAR.  PINE    &   CORBETT,    Proprietors. 


The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  TIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  $6S  per  year  according'  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 


n 


Lake  George  Cottages   and 
Sites  For  Sale 

Warren  Realty  Company,     Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Two   lots.   Plum   Bay,   Lake   George.   50x200  each,  $500  each. 
Moss   cottage,   CrosDysiae,   Lake  George,  $1,600 

Davis  cottage.  Lake  George,  $2,000 

Property  on  Assembly  Point,  Lake  George,  1,200  reet  lake  front. 
Ten   acres   in   piece,   frontage  on    two  bays,  $5,000 


The  Open  Air  Treatment 


of    PULMONARY   TUBERCULOSIS 
(CONSUMPTION) 


A'aluahle, helpfuliirticles  by  the  comitry's  leading  lung  specialists, 
in  every  number  of 

JOURINAU  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  UIFB 

Official   organ    of   the    National    Association   for   the  Study   and 
Prevention      of      Tuberculosis. 


SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 


^\d  dress 


PER  YEAR  $1. 


Journal  i  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  ^ 


A.RAINA.C      LAKE,     IN.     V. 

THE  ADIROIND/XCK  JVlOl 'INT^VIINS 


The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 


Mak 


Specialty  of  HigH-Grade  Printing 

and    Die    Stamping 


The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses.  If  you  are  particular  about  your  printing— whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other  kinds— consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 


PERFECT  SERVICE. 

Delaware   &   Hudson 

The  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between 

NEW  YORK,  ALBANY,  TROY  and  MONTREAL  snd  CANADA. 
Also  to  Plattsburg  and  other  points  in  Northern  New  York. 

Morning,   Noon   and    Night   Tr:iins   with   Through    Pullman   Cars. 
SUPERIOR  CAFE-CAR  SERVICE. 


ABEL  I.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,  P.  T.  M. 
A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City  Offices: 

Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 
Uptown,  l.'>54  Broadway 


NOV   12  1906 


I    I  I  ! 

I    !      The  Adirondack  Mountains  I  I 

I   i  !  I 

5         I  Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the  |  5 

{I  great  resorts.    During  the  resort  season  they  |  j 

I  have  through  Pullman  sleeping  cars  from  New  l  J 

Z         I  York,    Philadelphia,     Boston,     Buffalo    and  1  j 

1  I  Niagara  Falls  via  the  t  I 

it  it 

{I  A  night's  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these  :  I 

I  places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time  |  ^ 

2  i  for  breakfast  next  morning.  j  * 

M  M 

^               I  For  a  copy  of  '"The  Adirondack  MoiintaiDS  and  How  to  I  ^ 

{♦■               5  Reach  TliRm."   \vl  ich  is  No.  20  of  the  New  Yorii  Central  J  2 

2  Lines"  ■"Fmii-Trark  Series."  containing  a  fine  map  of  the  2  w 

I  Adirondacl;  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory,  witli  useful  I  M 

I  informatioti  in  i-egard  to  hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc..  1  T 

•  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  CJeorjire  H.  D.miels,  Manager  j  ^ 

♦               2  General  Advertising  Department.  Grand  Central  Station.  2  ^ 

J              I  New  York.  I  T 

8            I  C.  F.  DALY                                                W.  J.  LYNCH  |  5 

{2                  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  2  # 

1  New  York                                                          Chicago  |  T 

^            S  i  ^ 

I   I ^ I  i 


GLENS    FALLS,    N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Co. 

A   Modern   Department  Store 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Goods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnishings. 


I39-I4I  Glen  Street, 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Su})})lies,  make  a 
specialty  of  Gas  Engines  and  Electrical 
Equipment.  Try  their  ever  ready  battery. 
Bowman  Block,  iNIonument  Square.  II. 
R.  Telephone  !284-J. 

CANT  UNDERSTAND. 

DR.  BOWMAN  can't  understand  why  people 
dread  to  have  teeth  extracted,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  heard  of  his  local  anaes- 
thetic which,  when  applied  to  gums,  renders 
extraction  painless  and  no  sore  gums  after- 
ward. 


B.    B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits,  Millinery, 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing'  and  personal  adornment. 

Ji     J*     .< 


BERT  H.  BENTLEY. 
Registered   Ph&.rinak.cist, 

21  South  Street. 

LEGGETT  O  PEDDIE 

187  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


Is  the  name  of  tnis  beautiful  style    of  eye 
glasses,    i  ne  lenses  never  get  loose,  tney 
are  firm  in  place  witnout  pincning,  ana 
are  sola  in  Glens  Falls  by 

Library    Building 
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"  Pictures  Talk." 

STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN    MONTHLY 

For  picturing  with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  the  ADI- 
RONDACK  MOUNTAINS. 
For  the  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  its  unrecorded  stories 
and  traditions.  For  the  saving 
of  "THE  GREAT  NORTH 
WOODS"  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  broader  human  in- 
terests, is  the  mission  of 
STODDARD'S  NORTHERN 
MONTHLY. 

Illustrations  in  photochromo- 
types,  phototints  and  halftones. 

Standard  size.      One  dollar  a 
year.     Ten  cents  a  number. 

Published  by 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


X  STRAIGHT  TALK 

To  Hat  Dealers 
and  Hat  Purchasers 


KjOTHING  is  so  good  that  it  does  not  introduce   these    hats    to    new   customers; 

require  advertising.     It  is  because  we  they  realize    "Star    Hats"    must    be   first 

know    the    VALUE    of    STAR    HATS  quality,  and  a  little  better  than  other  hats, 

that    we    spend    so    many    thousands    ot  to  stand  the  test  of    the    forty-five  years 

dollars  annually  advertising  them.    Today  they  have  been  on   the  market. 


our  Trade-Mark,  "The 
Star  Hat  Man,"  is  well 
known  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
We  know  every  man 
who  can  be  brought 
to  understand  the 
special  value  we  put 
into  the  "Star  Hat" 
will  purchase  it  at 
least  once,  to  test  it 
for  himself.     This  first 


"STAR"  STYLE  NO.    7314 

A  nobby  Soft  Felt  Hat,  for  up-to-date  dressers, 

for  the  Holiday  trade. 
Ask  your  hatter  to  show  you  this  design  in  the 
STAR  BRAND      ' 


We  are  looking  for 
new  dealers  in  towns 
where  we  are  not  now 
represented.  We 

have  some  new  selling 
plans  to  oflFer.  A 

postal    from    a    dealer 
will  bring  the  plans. 
If  you  want  a  hat  which 

is  IN  DEMAND  right 

in  your  own  town,  no 
matter  what  line  of  hats 


trial  is  what  we  desire,  it  always  means  a  you  are  now  showing,  add  the  "Star'  line  to 

permanent    customer    for    THE     STAR  your  stock.  We  have  a  yearly  contract  with 

HAT.  your  local  magazine  for  this  page  and  from 

Enterprising    dealers    appreciate    the    ex-  month  to  month  will  fill  it  with  strong  argu- 

tensive    advertising  we    do   to    help   them  ments  and  up-to-date  styles  of  "Star"  Hats. 


ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  HAT  CO, 

ST.  LOUIS,  V.  S.  A. 

Largest  Distributors  of  Hats  in  the  World, 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


by  the  new  and  large  modern  steamers  of 
the  Atlas  line  and  the  magnificent  Prin- 
zessin  \^ictoria  T^tiise. 

Round  trip  rates  to  Kingston  $60, and  up- 
wards. 

A  cruise  of  23  days  can  be  made  for  $115. 


Orient  Cruise,  to  the  :\Iediterranean, 
Mgypt.  the  Holy  Land,  Turkey  and  Greece, 
by  the  S.S.  Moltke,  from  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 29th. 

Duration  79  days.     Cost  $300  and  up. 

Two  West  Indies  Cruises,  from  :Cew 

York,  January  31  and  March  5,  by  the  S.S. 
Liluecher  ; 
27  days  duration*     Cost  $150  and  upward 

( )ur  booklet,  "\\'inter  Cruising,"  sent  post- 
paid bv 

HAMBIJRG=AMERICAN   LINE 


910  Olive  Street 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


SPECIAL 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER! 

Are  You  Puzzled  as 
V  to  What  to  Give  V 

LET  US  OFFER  A  SUGGESTION     ^ 

For  many  years  we  have  paid  our  agents  large 
sums  ol  money  to  sell  books  to  the  public.  We 
liave  now  come  to  the  conclusion  to  sell  our 
books  direct  to  you,  thereby  saving  the  ag'ent's 
rommission  and  giving  it  to  you.  We  believe 
that  we  will  sell  more  books  by  this  method 
and   we   ask   you   to   read   our   offer. 

By  this  new  method  of  selling:. 

You  Save  40% 

Formerly  paid  to  Salesmen. 


WE    NOW    OFFER    THM 

Americanized 
Encyclopedia 

Britannica 


FOR 

C|g.00  FORMERLY  $3fi»00 

^^  ^^  EXPRESS  CHARGES         ^»^ 

PREPAIDIZ^: 

Ten  volumes  in  set.  Each  volume  9%  Inches 
long  by  7V^  inches  wide.  Over  7.000  pages;  192 
pages  of  colored  maps;  more  than  250.000  sub- 
jects treated.  '  Bound  in  dark  red  Morocco- 
marbelized  sides.  We  positively  guarantee  this 
(-dition  to  be  identical  with  that  sold  by  news- 
papers of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  at 
$36.00  installment  plan  or  $32.40  net  cash. 


Nothing  you  could  gfive  would  be  more 

appreciated  or  practical, 

as  this  book  is 

A  Constant  Source  ot  Knowledge 

We  guarantee  this  set  of  books  to  be  exactly 
as  represented  or  money  refunded.  Send  re- 
mittance  by   money   order   or    draft. 


WE  SELL  EVERY  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 
SEND       FOR       FREE       CATALOGUE. 


m  OLD  OAK  BOOK  SHOP 

A  BOOK  STORE  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

Dept.  B.  s.  OAK  PARK.  ILL. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


P^'^C^L^--  . 


SHOE  FOR  WOMEN 


THE  SHOE  AND  THE  NAME 

'Tis  said,  •'There's  uothing  iu  a 
name."  That  is  ti'ue,  but  there 
is  something  in  the  article  which 
the    name    identifies. 

The  name  "Society"  woven 
with  silk  in  the  top  facing  ot 
Uidies'  fine  slioes  is  a  guarantee 
of  style,  comfort  and  service  and 
enables  the  purchaser  by  the 
name  to  call  for  and  secure  shoes 
that   will   please. 

The  name  "Society"  is  register- 
ed and  the  law  permits  no  other 
manufacturer  to  use  it  on  shoes. 

You  can  get  for  $3.50  a  pair  of 
Society  shoes  and  they  are  better, 
and  more  stylish  than  many  high 
priced    slioes. 

They  are  soft  and  flexible,  fit 
snugly,  conforming  to  the  lines 
of  the  foot  and  give  the  greatest 
comfort  in  walking. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them' ask  him  to  order  a  pair  for 
you.  If  he  won't,  write  us  and 
we  willsee  that  you  are  supplied. 


STAR  BRAND  SHOES 
ARE    BETTER" 


o^B^Ts,  Johnson^  E^ndShob  Co. 

MANUFACTUUEfiS  ^         ST.  L0DI8,  U.S.A. 


When  writing   or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


Let  Me  Prove  That 

10  Acres  x^L  Irrigated  Land 


Will 
earn 


$250. 


22  MoU  For  You 


I  Will  Sell  It  To  You  For 
$2.50  a  Week 


e.  W.  SHUTT,  Preddent 

Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  &  Power  (^o. 


Irrigated,  under 
cultivation  and 
earning  at  least 
$250  a  month. 


Al^'idones 


lead 
Gate 


5ANDOVA; 

■-    Alameda 
Martinez 


Pajarito 


YOU  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States 
tioverninent  Reports,  that  lrrii:ated  lands  in  the 
Great  Southwe-t.  in  sileolrd  crops,  will  nel  »:{00 
to  81,000  a  yeur  ptracreoveraiidabove  the  entire 
cost  of  cultivating  them. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  will  tell  .vou  that 
absolutely  thf  surtst.  sal  est  way  in  the  world  to  gala 
a  larne  and  permanent  Ineonie  for  a  small  , 

outlay  Is  to  ^'et  hold  Ola  ffw  acres  of  Irrlga-        Old  Albuquerg 
ted  land  In  the  GieatSoulhwest.  iif  nii/\irr>n/^i 

But  always  bel  ore  It  has  reciulred  at  least       rti'DvVVr.lJV 
a  few  hundred  dollars  and  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Investor  to  live  on  the  land  and  develop  It. 

Now,  my  company  makes  It  possible  tor  you  to 
get  ten  acres  ot  tne  llnest  irrigated  land  In  the  world 
It  you  can  t^ave  SJ.'O  a  week. 

You  can  go  and  live  on  It  — absolutely  assured  of 
an  Income  trom  it  alone  of  13,000  to  110,000  every 
year  without  fail. 

Or  you  can  n  main  In  your  present  position  and 
add  that  niui  h  t'>  what  yiii  earn. 

For  my  coin  pan  y  w  I  1  cultivate  your  property  for 
a  small  share  of  the  <  rops. 

You  don't  have  to  know  a  thing  In  the  world 
about  farnilnfT. 

Now,  I  can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the 
highest  authorities  In  i  he  land.  I  , 

All  you  have  lo  do  Is  —  write  me  nnd  say.       •  .,, 
"Prove  to  me  that  ten  acres  of  your  land  will       IMk-^i^/rj^^jj  Valencia 
net  from  J:t.000  to  610,000  a  year  above  all  cost  of 
cultivating  It.'' 

1  have  the  proof,  so  read  what  my  company 
win  do  for  you. 


I  win  deliver  to  you  at  once  a  Secured  Land 
Coniract  for  ten  acres  of  iri  igated  land 
In  Uie  Klo  Uriinde  Valley. 

Vou  must  pay  my  company  $2.50  a  week 
or  as  much  moi  e  as  you  like. 

Instead  of  your  having  to  pay  Interest 
on  deferred  pa>  ments,  I  ai;rec,  for  my 
company,  to  piiy  you  6%  per  annum  on 
the  in    neyyoupayln. 

1  also  bind  my  company  to  full.v  Irri- 
gate your  land  and  tiirnitoveitoyou 
under  full  cultivation  whenever  you 
desire  to  mature  yourcontract.  ' 

$'2.'>0  a  wecli  will  mature  your  con-         Sabinal 
tract  in  10  years. 

but  alicr  you  h.nve  paid  I2.ii0  a  week 
for  three  years,  or  the  same  total  amount 
In  a  shorter  trie,  1  agri'e  and  bind  my 
company  to  loan  you  enough  money  to 
make  all  future  payments  and  mature 
your  cont'Bi  t. 

Remember,  the  land  will  be  fully  Irrigated  and 
completely  under  cnlilvallon,  so  .vour  lirst  year's 
crop  should  lie  I  youenou^'hoverand.abovetheco8t 
of  cultlviitlng  it'to  fully  pay  your  loan. 

You  would  tbenown  your  landoutrlghtand  have 
an  assured  Imome  of  Ironi  83,000  to  110.000  a  year. 

Can  you  hope  In  any  other  way  as  safe  and  sureaa 
this  to  bave  so  large  an  income  in  a  few  yearsi 


Publitos 


Jarale 


Bernard 


Not  in  all  the  world  have  I 
ever  heard  of  so  good  an  op- 
portunity  for  men  of  small 
means. 

In  t  his  small  space  I  cannot 

tell  you  all  the  steps  that  ha\e 

been  taken  to  sateguard  your 

money  in  every  way. 

This  Is  Investment  —  not  specula* 

tlon— yet  you  get  returns  equal  to  those 

from  successful  speculation. 

And  a  11  the  while  y  ou  are  secured  against 
loss  by  the  finest  farm  land  in  the  world, 
and  your  Interest  la  water-rights  that  no 
man  could  buy  for  a  million  dol'ars. 

There  Is  no  question  like  finding  goid  or 
St'  iking  oil  about  this  propo:;itlou. 
The  Kind  Is  there  for  all  tln,,\ 
The  water  Is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish 
nl  fertilize  It. 

You  don't  have  to  dig  In  the  ground  deeper 
than  to  plant  seed. 
There  are  no  insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this 
country. 
Tne,  e  is  no  chance  for  drought. 
There  Is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a  single 
crop  failure,  ever. 

And  the  abu  i;  da  nt  crops  of  large  and  in  every  other 
way  superior  hays,  grains,  vet;etable~  and  fruits  are 
equaled  in  only  a  very  few  favored  spots,  such  as  the 
Rocky  Ford  country.  But  I  am  going  to  prove  by  ease 
after  case  that  net  returns  from  ten  acres  of  this  prop- 
erty rarely  are  as  low  as  83,01  Oa  year  and  often  as  high 
«•        as  810,000.  according  to  tlie  kind  of  crops. 
V  The  diffei  ence  is  not  according  to  location  of  land  or 

i         season  or  anythlngof  that  kind 

The  land  is  near  a  piosperous  and  growing  city  — 
Albuquerque— the  largest  cltv  In  New  Mexico. 
-,.,  Our  main  irrigation  c:inal  runs  tlirouuh  the  city. 

The  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  lUns  through 
a      our  land  from  end  to  end. 

z         And  onrownelectric  line  Isto  supply  additional  cheap 
5  and  convenient  transportation  to  every  section  of  these 
lands. 

It  you  want  to  see  the  country  for  yourself,  you  can  go 
with  the  next  party  I  take  to  look  at  the  property.  Or  you 
and  your   friends  can  band  together  and   send   a  repre- 
sentative. 
Or  1  will  send  you  names  of  prominent  men  who  have  gone 
or  win  go  anil  yon  can  ask  them  what  conditions  they  And. 
Itnt  this  Is  tlie  merest  outline  of  what  I  will  show  you  in 
de'ail. 

There  are  many  features  of  this  Secured  Land  Contract 
that  make  it  safe  and   profitable  which  I  haven't  space  to 
touch  upon. 
1  am  only  attempting  to  mnke  it  clear  to  you  that  If  you 
can  possibly  save  K.fiO  a  week  you  can  have  an  assured  three  to 
ten  tliousand  dollar  Income  in  a  few  years. 
Don't  doubt— I  have  proof. 

1  have  promised  to  lay  it  before  you.    All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  for  it— that  can't  cost  you  a  lent  more  than  postage. 
And  as  fast  as  the  malls  can  carry .  I  will  send  you  proof  that 
as  sure  as  crops  grow  where  climate,  soil  and  water  conditions 
are  perfect,  you  can  be  licanclally  independent  in  a  few  years. 

«    *    « 
Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  In  the  least,  but  to  protect  the  price, 
vriie  me  personall.y  atoiice- 
For  alter  tlie  first  lotof  ten  acre  tracts  is  contracted  for  we  will  ask  more. 
But  1  make  this  promise.     Every  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  advertise- 
ment at  once  can  have  at  le.ist  leu  acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all 
our  land  should  be  alrejidy  contracted  tor  Irom  this  one  advertisement. 

Now,  write  at  once.  I  can  say  nothing  more  in  this  advertisement  except 
that.  If  I  could,  I  would  not  tell  you  all  you  can  confidently  expect  ironi  ibis 
Investment.  For  you  would  not  believe  it  without  tlie  proof  which  1  cannot 
put  in  an  advertisement.    Adtlress  me  personally, and  believe  me  sincerely, 

E.  W.  SHUTT.  President  Rio  Grande  Land.  Water  and  Po'wer  Co, 
656  Houser  Building.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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CLARK'S   REPORTS 

I  will  give  you  a  careful 
unbiased  financial  report  on 
any  unlisted  stock  that  you 
may    hold    for    $2.50. 

Hundreds  of  people  write 
me  asking  me  for  reports 
on  investments  that  they 
hold,  and  this  charge  cov- 
ers the  expense  of  getting 
the  report,  absolutely  no 
profit  to  me. 

TWO  INVESTMENT  BOOKS 
FREE. 

I  am  sending  out  two 
books  free  to  my  clients, 
as  well  as  to  any  one  who 
is  interested  in  sound  in- 
vestments. The  books  are 
entitled  "Money  Making  the 
Master  Problem,"  and  "The 
Investor's    Blue   Book." 

The  latter  gives  a  com- 
plete liistory  of  the  great 
mineralized  section  of  Gua- 
nacevi.  Over  $3.50,000.000 
have  been  taken  out  of  this 
camp. 

Both  books  are  free  if 
you  vi^rite  immediately;  no 
postal  cards  answered. 
Write  me  a  personal  letter. 

AIjT.     F.     CI.ARK, 
Barnard    &    Clark,   Dept.   53. 
S.'.  Broart  St.,  New  York  City. 


Cbilcl*s  Holiday  Gift! 


This  Steel  Rod  Chair,  lode- 
structible.  Weighs  only  iVz 
pounds.      Good  for   J  00  years 

Only  St.  25  foh  S2  Chair 

A.  H.  Andrews  Co.,  i74VabashAv.  Chicago 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 

Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

TVo  Attention — TVo  "Expense — "Runs  Continuously. 

Operates  under  )8  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water  30 
feet  each  foot  of  fall.     6000  in  successful  operation. 
Sold  on  30  days'  trial.     Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 

2153  Trinity  BIdg.  New  York 


A  BARGAIN 


IN 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


Retail  price    -    -    -    -    $4.26 
Sold  Unta  Dec.  25th  for    3.25 


to 


Send  Two  Cent  Stamp   for    Descriptive    Circulars 

THE  NUNC   LICET  PRESS 
42  West  Coulter  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


The  Charm  of 

Fair  Skin 

Is  within  easy  reach  of  all  woman- 
kind. It  isn't  expensive.  It  isn  t 
even  troublesome.  Tiy  a  daily 
application  of 

Old  Gibraltar 
Witch-HazelJelly 

Used  by  thousands  of  sensible  women 
for  over   20   years. 

The  most  effective  of  all  toilet  prep- 
arations. No  cosmetic  nonsense.  A 
colorless  compound  of  Witch  Hazel  and 
Glycerine,  in  jelly  form.  Antiseptic. 
Simple.     Safe.     Certain.     Best  for  baby. 

Softens  and  clears  the  skin  and  rids 
it  quickly  of  pimples  and  similar  blem- 
ishes. Unequaled  as  a  remedy  for 
chapped,  chafed  or  irritated  skin.  So 
cheap  that  it  can  be  freely  used  by  the 
whole    family. 

A  Large  Jar,  25c, 

At    Druggists. 

(The    genuine    has    "O.    G."      embossed 
on    the    lid). 


If  your  druggist  can't 
supply  you,  don't  accept  a 
substitute.  We  will  send  a 
full  sized  jar  by  mail  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

Daniel  Stewart  Co. 

54    to    64    Meridian    St., 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Make  this  a  Twentieth  Century  Christmas  1 


We  will  send  You  a  Complete  Christmas       ^S 
Tree  Lighting  Outfit  for     -     -     -     •      93 


An  "Everbest"  Christmas  Tree  Lighting-  outfit 
will  make  your  1906  Christmas  tree  the  very  pretti- 
est you  ever  had  in  addition  to  giving  it  an  up-to- 
date  appearance.  These  tiny  electric  lights  of  all 
colors- are  so  briglit  the  tree  will  resemble  a  verita- 
ble Fairyland.  You  will  also  eliminate  all  Danger 
of  Fire  (so  frequent  and  dangerous  when  candles 
are  used),  and  can  use  the  outfit  over  and  over 
each  Christmas  for  years — also  for  any  social  func- 
tion during  the  year.  The  lights  make  beautiful 
festoons  when  used  in  evergreens  and -flowers  over 
a  dining  table  and  can  be  used  in  innumerable 
other  ways.  A  full  supply  of  lamps  and  a  few 
extra    ones    are    supplied    with    each    outfit. 

This  outfit  is  for  electric  current  only  and  can 
be  attached  to  any  socket  in  the  house.  In  order- 
ing advise  voltage  used  by  company  furnishing 
electric    lights. 

Order  to-day  and  send  money  to  avoid  delay. 

No.  1.     o  light   ("5  clear.  2  frosted,  2  red) $5.00 

No.  2.  16  light  (IS  clear,  3  frosted.  3  red)....  8.50 
No.  3.  24  light  (20  clear,  4  frosted,  4  red)  ....  12.00 
No.  4.     32  light    (24  clear,   6   frosted,   6  red)  ....  15.00 

Each  extra  festoon  (8  lights)  complete  with  nine 
assorted    lamps,    $4.00. 


EWING-MERKLE    ELECTR/C    COMPANY 


'EVERBBST' 


110G  PINE  ST..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


See  Opposite  Page 


NSLRE  YOUR  FURS 

AMD  GARMENTS  latAoLT  MOTHS 

THE    MILLS    COMBINATION 

RED    CEDAR    CHEST 


I 


AN 

APPROPRIATE 

CHRISTMAS 

OR 

WEDDING 
PRESENT 

size: 

22x23x42 

price: 

$15.00 


LARGER 

AND 

SMALLER 

SIZES 


Red  Cedar 
Wardrobes 

Cedar  Lined 
Box   Couches 


Nickel  Lined 

Cigar  Chests 

Capacity  up  to 
1.000  Cigars 


E.    J.     MILLS    ^J^    COMPANY, 

117    SO.    AUSTIN    AVE.  OAK    PARK.    ILL. 


When  writing   or  buying  from  advertisers   please  mention  this  magasine. 
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If  You  Have  l\ot  Electric 

Lights  in  tiie  House 

This  Outfit  can  be  Operated  by  Batteries 
Instead  of  Electric  Light  Current       .*.     /. 

This  Christmas  Tree  Lighting  Outfit  is  run  by  dry  batteries  only,  furnshed  with 
the  outfit — so  if  you  use  gas  or  lamps  and  have  no  electric  current  in  the  house  it  is 
.just  the  outfit  you  want  to  help  you  "Make  This  a  Twentieth  Century  Christmas"  (see 
our  ad.  opposite  this).  In  addition  to  the  battery  feature  this  is  the  finest  and  most 
besiutiful  Eilectric  Tree  lighting  outfit  ever  put  out.  The  eight  beautiful  lamps  repre- 
sent various  fruits,  colored  by  hand  in  the  natural  colors.  It  is  a,  great  decoration 
when   not   lit,  and  a  magnificent  show  when   illuminated. 

"The  Perfect"  (be  sure  and  mention  this  name  when  ordering  this  outfit)  is  so 
simple  there  is  nothing  to  do  bvit  string  the  wire  around  the  tree,  screw  the  lamps  in 
the    sockets    and    turn    it    on — and    an    instantaneous,    incomparable    effect    is    produced. 

Price  for  one  8-Light  Outfit  $7.50. 
For  16  Lights,  Order  Two  Outfits. 
For  24  Lights,  Order  Three  Outfits,  etc. 

Be   sure   and  send   remittance   with   order   to 
Mvoid    delay. 


EWING-MERKLE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

1106  Pine  Street,  ST,  LOUIS,  AIO. 

SEE  OUR  OTHER  ADV.  OPPOSITE  THIS. 


A  Beautiful  Christmas  Present 


IS    A    SILVER    HORN 


TRIiiL 


(Columbia   Graphophone 


NOTHING  TO 

.  ADVANCEX 
WRITE.  ^ 

FOR  IT 


WRITE 

At  O/vcv 

for  catalofiue  show- 
i  n  ft  many  handsome  styles 
of  Disc  and  Cylinder  Grapho- 
phones;  select  the   machine  you 
want  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  for  p.  eb 
TRIAL  in  your  own  home. 

This  Remarkable  and  I  Iberal  Offer  is  baclted 
by  this  Company  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  $10,000,000.00 
capital.    We  are  willing  to  place  a  Graphophone  in  the  home  of 
every  honest  and  responsible    person   in  this  country,  on  the 
most  liberal  terms  you  ever  heard  of. 

In  fact  you  can  make  your  own  terms  to  suit  yeur  own 
convenience.    Could  any  offer  be  more  liberal  and  fair? 
U/DITTCU  fillADAMTFF  for  a  whole  year  given  with  every  ma- 
nnillCn  UUAnAinCC  ^^,„^    J\o  other  company  will  give  you 
such  a  guarantee.    Our  great  capital  and  wonderful  organiza- 
tion enables  us  to  guarantee  all  our  machines  fully  for  a  whole 
year,  and  sell  them  on  the  most  liberal  and  easy  terms  ever  offered  by  any 
company.    We  arc  the  Pioneers  in  this  industry  and  produced  the  first 
successful  and  practical  talking  machine,  which  has  been  often  imitated 
but  never  equalled. 

U^e  will  exchange  your  old  machines  of  any  make  in  trade  for  the  Grapho- 
phone. Jf  you  have  a  talking  machine,  describe  it  to  us  and  we  will  make 
you  a  most  liberal  offer  in  exchange  for  one  of  our  famous  Graphophonet. 
Take  immediate  advantage  of  our  liberal  offer  to-day,  send  for  the 
catalogue,  make  your  selection  and  let  us  send  you  the  machine  on 
F^EE  T'RlJlL — it  will  cost  you  absolutely  nothing  to  do  this— 
do  it  now.    Jlsk  about  latest  discovery. 

COLUMBIA    PHOIVOGRAPH    CO., 

88  Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 


I 


Acknowledged  the  World's  Best 

AND  Greatest  Talking  Machine. 

Keceived  Highest  .Awards   where- 

cvir  txhibited. 

I  Positively  sent  on  FREE  TRIAL  in 

your  own  homes.    J\othmg  to  pay  in 

I  advance,  no  C.  O.  D,  or  deposit  re- 

Liutred      If  you  like   it,  keep   it,    and 

PuRCHAgB  IT  ON  VOUR  OWN  TERMS. 

The   Columbia    Graphophone 

IS  the  first  successful  Talking  Ma- 
chine ever  placed  on  the  market. 
All  others  are  imitations. 
Awarded  First  and  Highest 
.  Prizes  in  Competition  with 
all   other    makes     as 
follows: 

Paris,  )!KKi  -Grand 
Prize.  St,  Louis,  1904, 
Double  Grand  Prize. 
Portland,  1905,  Highest 
-Award.  Milan,  Italy, 
/.»(«,  Grand  Prize. 

Therefore  It  is  vistc 
of  money  to  buy  any 
other  make.  t,U  the 
Beat. 

WRITE  TODAY,    fill  1 
in  the  attached  Coupcn 
cut  it  out  and  mail  to 
ourCmCAGOaddresi  1 
for  FREE  TRIAL. 


Please  send  me  full 
payment  plan. 

Name 

Address 

City 


particulars  oi  your  special  and  easy 


State l.Syn  12-0o 
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S  the  season  of  Christinas  draws  near,  our  hearts 
grozv  warm  tozcard  the  millions  of  wearers  of 
"Lion  Special"  Hats  throughout  our  broad 
United  States.  We  feel  that  they,  collectively, 
arc  responsible  for  the  zvonderfid  sales  we  have 
made  during  the  year  1906.  just  closi>ig. 

If  ive  have  been  able  to  give  them  better  hats  at  reg- 
ular prices — if  the  saving  to  them  in  hat  value  has  bene- 
fitted them,  we  are  glad  for  that  also. 

We  hope  a  measure  of  our  good  fortune  may  be  felt 
by  every  man  who  buys  or  tvho  sells  our  hats  and  zve  zvish 

7q  &^ery  One  of  l/ou 

A  Merry  Christmas 


■li 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers   please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FASHIONS 

FOR     MEN 


For  business  and  morning  wear  tb.e  cus- 
tomary jacket  or  morning-  coat  with  trous- 
ers to  match  or  of  different  material,  derby 
hat,  soft  or  stiff'  shirt  with  suitable  accesso- 
ries make  up  the  conventional  masculine 
costume. 

The  evening  dress  for  men  is  as  usual  very 
simple.  Plain  all  wool  fabrics  are  fash- 
ioned with  the  tails  of  the  coat  reaching 


below  the  knee  with  fairly  wide  skirts  at 
the  bottom.  Broad  lapels  faced  with  silk, 
cloth  covered  buttons  and  cuff  finish  give 
style  to  the  new  evening  coats.  The  even- 
ing waistcoat  is  plain  or  figured  white  linen 
duck  or  pique  with  pearl  or  jeweled  waist 
coat  buttons.  The  trousers  are  of  the  same 
material  as  the  coat  but  some  of  the  new 
models  show  a  narrow  double  braid  on  the 
outer  seams. 

The  usual  high  silk  hat  with  broad  silk 
band  is  worn  to  evening  functions — the 
theatre,  ball,  reception  or  formal  dinner. 
Many  men  make  the  very  grave  mistake  of 
appearing  at  formal  evening  functions  in  a 
Tuxedo.  This  coat  is  proper  only  for  the 
informal  dinner,  the  club,  stag  or  at  home 
dinner. 

For  afternoon  wear  or  for  church  and 
promenade  the  correct  coat  is  the  frock  or 
semi-frock,  light  or  dark  trousers,  high  silk 
hat,  poke  or  wing  collar,  Ascot  cravat  with 
gloves  to  match  the  white  or  pearl  Ascot. 
Patent  leather  boots  or  varnished  calf  skin 
constitute  the  proper  foot  wear. 


HAIR 


We  have  publiNlied  a  book  which  routaiuM  all 
Iiraetioal  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  Im- 
provcineut  and   CULTURE   OF  THE  HAIR. 

This  book  explains  fully  the  merits  and  pos- 
sibilities of  our  invention,  the  EVANS  VAC- 
UUM  CAP. 

It  contains  the  experience  of  a  Banker  and 
Member  of  the  Stock  Excliang-e,  who  obtained 
such  remarkable  results  from  tlie  use  of  the 
Cap  that  it  has  led  to  several  other  orders 
among   his   friends  and  associates. 

It  contains  the  experience  of  the  Principal  of 
a  hirge  Universit.y,  who  states  that  "the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  is  an  epoch  making-  invention  as 
it  is  the  only  means  that  has  been  Ijroug-ht  out 
that   really  causes   tlie   hair   to   grow. 

It  contains  a  most  convincing  letter  from  a 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Minister,  who  concludes 
his  letter  with  tlie  statement  that  "how^ever 
pessimistic  others  may  be  he  now^  has  a  growth 
of  hair,  from  the  use  of  the  Cap.  that  shows 
for   itself" 

It  contains  the  experience  of  an  Editor  of  a 
high.-class  Illustrated  Weekly,  who  proved  tht: 
virtue  of  the  Cap  in  his  individual  case  before 
accepting  our  advertisements  for  his  publica- 
tion. 

Among  the  numerous  experiences  published 
in  our  book  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a 
Dry  Goods  Merchant  who  was  bald  for  twenty 
years,  and  who.  by  reason  of  his  faith  in  our 
Process,  used  the  Cap  regularly  and  persistent- 
ly, with  the  result  that  he  now  has  a  good 
growth    of    hair. 

We  should  like  to  send  the  book  to  everyone 
who  would  be  interested  in  a  practical  and  ef- 
fective means  of  developing  a  growth  of  hair. 
The  Book  is  sent  free,  with  itosta;?e  prepaid  In 
full. 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co. 


38  Evans  Cap  Building 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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HriVILL  YOU  STOP 
TAKING  MEDICINE 

Give  NATURE^ 
A  CHANCE 

_  L)o  you  want  heuiih.  a  oiron-r  luusvular  l>ody  or  a  beautiful  form?    Do  yon 

want  to  increase  or  decrease  your  weight?     Have  y^ou  be<?n  spending  money  for  medi- 
cines for  a  number  of  years  and  failed  to  be  benefited?     Wouldn't  you  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  hope  after  all — hope  for  a  permanent  cure  and  a  new  life  by  nature's 
methods  ?    If  you  have  been  saturating  your  body  with  poisonous  drugs  and  deadened  the 
^natural  forces  of  the  system,  give  nature  a  chance  to  cleanse  your  system.     Then  build  up 
on  a  new  foundation  and  obtain  all  the  benefits  which  nature  intended  you  should  have. 
Our  system  of  Physical  Culture  is  especially  adapted  to  the  remedying  of  the  following 
ailments : 

Indigestion  Dyspepsia  Dropsy  Insomnia 

Weak  Heart  Torpid  Liver  Constipation       Obesity 

Mental  Weakness    Impure  Blood         Rheumatism        Lun^  Trouble 

Women  will  find  almost  immediate  relief  (no  matter  what  the  cause)  by  our  special  treatment. 
We  have  had  remarkable  success  with  some  of  the  most  stubborn  cases.  Read  what  these  people  say 
about  our  course : 


Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  12.  1905. 

Gentlemen  — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  endorie  your  Institute 
and  the  System  wliich  you  employ.  My  actual  e.\perieuce,  and 
those  otmy  vari'Mis  patients  whom  you  have  so  siHtessfuIly 
treated,  causes  me  to  unhesitatingly  recommend  you  to  those 
who  are  suffering  from  obesity,  lack  of  general  tone  and  vitality. 

Not  only  is  your  System  correct  sn  far  as  its  srienlific  prin- 
ciple is  concerned,  but  your  mode  of  applying  it  has  been  so 
satisfactory  and  beneficial  as  to  make  me  your  friend  and  ad- 
vocate forever. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richlv  deserve,    believe  me 

Very  truly  yours,       MARTIN  M.    RITTER.  M.  D. 


Cbicsfo,  m..  Mar.  15,  19M. 
Gentlemen ; — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  derived  great  benefit 
froni  the  course  of  treatments  taken  at  your  Institute.  Mr 
trouble,  as  you  know,  was  rheumatism.  1  had  been  aftticted 
with  this  disease  for  some  time  and  when  I  finally  visited  your 
pluce  \\  as  able  to  walk  only  with  a  cane  and  the  assistance  of 
an  attendant.  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  t>efore  the  course  Is 
completed  I  am  practically  cured. 

Very  truly  jours, 

ALBERT  MORGAN. 


Monthly  Payments  to  Suit. 


Our  course  oi'  Phyi-ical  Development  is  comprised  of  thirty-six  lessons  (three  each  week  for  thre« 
months),  is  simple  and  explained  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  can  understand  it.  The  price  of  this 
course  is  $35.00,  or  alwut  oiie-thir.l  of  the  usual  cost  of  such  courses.  We  are  going  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  man  and  womin  to  secure  the  benefits  of  our  entire  system  by  sending  it  upon 
receiot  of  $5  and  the  coupon  below,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  four  or  eight  installments  of  $3.50 
or  $5.00  a  month,  whichever  is  most  convenient.  We  require  no  sTuarantee  from  a  third  per- 
son, no  notes,  just  a  plain  agreement  that  you  will  pay  for  the  course  as  it  suits  you  best. 

This  Special  Offer  is  made  only  to  those  sending  in  Coupon  attached. 

..is  is  positivoly  the  same    course  which   is  employed  at  our  Institute  where 
personal  treaWnt'"*  !^n<i  instructions  are  eriven  for  the  reeular  fee  of  $100, 

This  course  has  been  devise<r'for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advan- 
of  personal  treatment  at  our  Institute  in  Chicago. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  those  desiring  to  come  to  Chicago  to  take 
individaal  treatments.  .Special  terms  to  outsiders.     We  refer  you  to  any 
responsible  business  house  of  Chicago,  The  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank 
or  Jackson  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Illiistrntions  show  the  physical  development  of 
the  Managing  Directors  of  this  institution 
Geittleineu: 

Enrlosed  please  , 

find   $5  00    for    which  ^^^ 
send    me  your  regular 
$100  00  Course  of  Instruc-  'V6' 
lions   for   125  00.  The 

b.ilance    I    agree    to   pay  in 
monthly      installments      of 

( a  month. 


Ohic&^o 
Instigate 

fjr 
Physical 
Developmest, 

Chicago,  m. 


Name 


Addrtii 


^^-X  Chicago  Institate  for  Physical 
Development, 

Dept..N    39  State  St, 
Chicago,  III. 


ilors  Physicil  Cillare 
Depl.  Chicago  Americaa. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTimUG    SECTION. 


f^ESTORES      EYESIGHT 

SPECTACLES  CAN  BE  ABANDONED 
"Aotlna.?'     a     ^\  oiulorfiil     Discovery     That     Cnre« 
AfilictinnN    of    the    Kj  o    ^Vithout    Cut- 
ting   or    OriiKging:. 

There    is    no    need     for    cutting,    drugging    or 
probing    the   eye    for   tlu'   euro   of   most   forms   of 
disease,   for  a  new  system   of  treating  afflictions 
of  the  eye  has  been  discovered  whereiiy  all   tor- 
turous   methods    are    eliminat- 
ed.       There   is   no    risk   or   ex- 
perimenting,    as    hundreds    of 
people        I'.ave    been    cured    of 
failing     eyesight.        cataracts, 
granulated    lids   and    other   af- 
flictions   of    the    eye    through 
this    grand       discovery,     when 
specialists,     they    state,    term- 
ed   the   cases   incurable. 
Mr.  A.  O.   T.   Pennington,  special  agent  Mutual 
Benefit    Life    Insurance    Co.,     Kansas    City.    Mo.. 
\vrites: — "Having  used   Actina  for  several  years. 
I    cheerfully   recommend    it    for   the   cure   of   eye. 
ear  and  throat  affections.       It  cured   my  mother 
of   cataracts." 

Susan  Cardwell,  Lincoln,  Kan.,  writes: — "I  am 
73  years  old.  I  was  so  blind  I  could  onl.v  know 
persons  by  their  voices.  After  using  Actina  I 
can    now    thread    a    needle    without    glasses." 

Rev.  W.  C.  Goodwin,  Moline.  Kan.,  writes: — 
"My  honest  opinion  of  Actina  is  that  it  is  on' 
of  the  most  marvelous  discoveries  of  the  age. 
U  cured  my  eyes,  and  cured  my  wife  of  asth- 
ma." 

Hundreds  of  other  testimonials  will  be  sent 
on  application.  "Actina"  is  purely  a  home 
treatment  and  self-administered  by  the  patient. 
:ind  is  sent  on  trial,  postpaid.  If  you  will 
send  vnur  name  and  address  to  the  New  York 
&  London  Electric  .\ss'n.  Dept.  324  B.  929  Wal- 
nut St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  you  will  receive  ab- 
solutely free  a  valuable  book.  Prof.  Wilson's 
Treatise    on    Disease. 


AN  ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Nothing  makes  a  more  elegant  or 
appropriate  gift  than  a  bo.x  of 

Embossed  Monogram  Stationery 

ilur  two  Special  Holiday  Offers  are  as  follows: 


.w 


E  will  send  1  quire  (24  sheets  and  24  envel- 
opes)  of  our  finest  grade  linen  finish  sta- 
tionery, with  your  initial  in     /- /-»  /-> 
either  gold  or  silver  for  onlrOU  UciltS 
Regular  price  -*  1.2(1. 


V^  ^.^i!'  1^°'^  *  '""f  o'  5  quires 
'*-    (i^sheetsand  120envels.) 
.as  atjove  des- 


i  atjove  des-    (f)    r  a 
^•■rihedfor     5>Z.JU 
Regular  price  ■*.',. (m 


Our  work  is  of  thp 
highest  grade,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

.Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  .Money 
Order  or  Draft. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  on  large  orders  of 
over  20  quires. 

50  Calllne  Cards  and  Plate  $I.eO 


THE  s.  W.  WRIGHT  COMPANY 

ARCHITECTS  OF  GOOD  STATIONERY 


Lakeside  Building, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  us  for  Samples 


Don't  Leave  Home  Without 


»2,000   Accident    Insurance       Oo"-     P^rfeot     "Identifying     Credential" 

»ir  nn    ^,-     •  .      ,    ,  .^       has   been   endorsed   and   accepted   by   Ho- 

l?15.00    ^^eekly  ^Indemnity    ^.^j^    ^,^^1   Banks    everywhere.    The    use   of 

it  will  assist  the  holder  to  cash  drafts, 
money  orders,  checks,  etc.,  without  de- 
lay or  everlasting  embarrassment.  It  will 
also  identify  its  owner  in  case  of  acci- 
dent,   illness    or    sudden    death. 


in  ca.se  of  Accident  or  i 
Sielvness.  | 

$100  iSiieeial  Relief  P^und 
for  Immediate  Hospi- 
tal, Medical  or  Otlier 
Kmergency     Expense. 

Our  Proposition        s    Costs    <|  J    jents 
NeT\-  and  \    less         I         per 

Original  Features    )    than  2    day 

1st.  Special  Accident  and  Ilea'th  Insurance  Policy  for?2,000. 
with  §15  Weekly  indemnity  in  case  of  Accident  or  Sickness. 
We  Accept  Both  Men  and  Women  between 
ages  of  16  and  65  years. 
All  special  insurance  policies  issued  with  our  Identification- 
Registration  Service  are  furnished  bv  the  North  American  Acci- 
dent Ins.  Co.,  of  Chicago. Ills.,  organized  1882. 

Cash  Capital,  Cash  Assets,  Surplus. 

3200,(K)O.0O  §455,4*4.00  $331,498.00 

All  losses  paid  by  the  Insurance  Company  direct .  No  divided 
responsibility. 

2nd.  A  handsome  seal  grain  leather  pocket  book  (cut  1-8  size  i 
with  the  usual  card  compartment,  and  a  full  length  pocket  for 
paper  money  in  the  back.  In  the  middle  fold  is  inserted  our  en- 
graved Identification-Registration  Credential  (patent  Xo.  467,- 
^60)  showing  owner's  name  personal  description,  signature,  etc., 
above  which  is  a  flap  with  space  for  display  of  lodge  cards,  rail- 
road passes  etc  ,  \\  hich  when  buttoned  down  cleverly  conceals 
all  exposed  information. 

^  C    l\l\j  Covers  the  entire  cost  for  one  year. 
^3.UUiXoDu 


)ues — Xo  Assessments. 


$s.oo 

Total  Cost  per  Year 


Ca^h    Assets    of    the 
Insurance    Company 
Issuing  Policies, 
$455,4.S4.00 

.•surplus  to 
Policy   Holders, 
$331,498.00  - 


Send_  in  your  application  to-day  and  be  jirotected .  18',639  killed 

and  injured  by  railways  and  street  cars  m  America  last  year. 

Yon  owe  it  to  your  family  and  business  that  you  carry  Insurance.     You  owe  it  to  yourself  that  you 

carry  evidence  of  Identification.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

IDENTIFICATION  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

We  Want  Agents  Everywhere.  New  York  Life  BaildinC,  ChicaKO,  111 

Do  you  need  money.'  Will  you  work?  Our  men  are  earning  from  %%'>.0(\  to  ?100.00  weekly. 


.\PPI>IC.\^TTON 

Identification  Co. 
-America,  Chicago,  111. 

I  enclose  So  f"l.     Send  nie  I  eather 
Pocket  Book.  Identification   Creden- 
tial and  Special   Accident  and  Health 
Insurance  Policy  of  $2,000,  as  described 
above. 

Aly   Name    

Address     

City     State 

age   ..   weight  ..   height.. 

Color  of  eyes    

Color  of   hair    

Name  of  beneficiary 

Relationship     


Send  money  by  express,  draft  or  money  ord. 


When  writing   or  buying  from   advertisers    please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTlOt^. 


SAFE,    SOUND   AIXID    PROFITABLE 

IWAKE   YOUR    IHONEY   WORK    fOR   YOU! 

All  labor  saving  devices  on  the  market  today,  such  as  the 
Telephone,  Linotype,  Typewriter,  Adding  Machines,  etc., 
have  made  their  early  investors  independently  rich. 

We  have  the  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Invention  in  the  World ! 

Our  invention  is  nn  attachment  to  a  loom  for  the  weaving  of  any  fabric  and  which 
saves  time,  labor  and  material.  We  can  save  the  manufacturer  one  dollar  u  dav  nn 
each    loom. 

"We    will    receive   a   royalty    for    the    use    of    our    attachment    thus    insuring    to    tlie    in- 
vestor  an   annual   income. 

Consider  the  fact  that  there  are 
nearly  2,000.000  looms  in  tlie  United 
States  alone  and  that  we  save  a  dollar 
a  day  on  each  loom  and  you  can  readily 
comprehend  the  fact  that  our  income 
will  be  immense. 

SALIENT    FEATURES. 

.  >io.  1, — Tlie  new  attachment  makes  a 
better  fabric  because  it  reduces  to  the 
minimum  the  strain  upon  the  thread 
woven. 

.\o.  2. — It  requires  only  one-third  of 
the  power  necessary  to  run  a  shuttle. 
>'o.  3. — It  saves  one-fifth  of  every 
work  day,  thus  saving-  two  hours  in 
every  ten,  which  is  now  lost  on  account 
of  stops,  etc. 

No.  4. — It  saves  so  much  in  labor  that 
one  person    can    do   tlie   work   of   ten. 
No.  Tt. — It  saves   thousands  of   tons   of 
TK^    «       Ti       •  .•  material   which  annually  goes  to  waste. 

.^o.  e.  I  ne  invention  consists  of  an  automatic  device  which  can  be  attached  to  anv 
torm    ot    loom   at   a   cost    not   exceeding    fifteen    to    twenty    dollars. 

Invest.  This  is  not  a  speculation.  Consider  the  fact  that  all  labor  saving  devices 
on    the    market    to-day    pay    immense    dividends. 

If    you    ivant    fo    follow    the    exnniple    of    e:irly    inveNtorM    of    Bell    TeleiMione,    Edison 
MSTlit.    Miiotype.    Typewriter    or     Adding    Maeliine    wtoeli.    all    of    wlioin    made     independent 
tortunes,    inve.st    at    «inee    in    the    1.    .«<.    Al'TOMATIC    i,(>OM    Ntoeli.      We    have    an    unlimited 
field   an«l    the    weaving   of    fahries    is    the   g^reatest    industry    in    the    world. 
"Write    for   particulars   and    references. 

Selling  price  to-day  $3.50  per  share.  Par  value  jr.. 00.  $.'550  buys  100  shares.  Only 
a    limited    amount    for    sale. 

ADDRESS 

U.  S.  AUTOMATIC  LOOM  CO. 

Suite  A  SU-f2,  No.  56  Fifth  Ave..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J^ER 


VOUSNESS 


EXHAUSTED  OK  DEBILITATED 
NERVE  FORCE  FKOM  ANY  CAUSE 

Cured  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.  J.   F.  Churchill's   Formula)  and  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 

Th?y  contam  no  3Iercury,  Iron,   Cantharides,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  i.s  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  bv  physicians^,  and  has  proven  to  be  the 
best,  safest  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitalitv,  no  matter  how  origin- 
ally impaired  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only 
the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce;  therefore,  we  can  not  offer  free  sam- 
ples, r  ,  ,      . 


Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box 
by  sealed  mail 


No  Hambugf,  C.  O.  D.  of  Treatment  Scheme 


PERSONAL  OPINIONS: 


Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  kid- 
ney complaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  miuch  benefit,  so  I  will  inclose  five 
dollars  and  will  ask  you  to  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get 
It  through  the  regular  channels.  I  am  confident  it  is  just  what  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am 
presccibing  your  Hypophosphltes  of  Lime  and   Soda,  and   am    pleased    with    the    preparation. 

Tours   sincerely,        DR.   T.   J.   WEST. 
I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal     to    vour     Specific     Pill     for       Nervous       Debility  — 
ADOLPH  BEHRE,   M.  D.,    Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry    and    Physiology,    New    York. 
Send  for  free  treatise, 
Beaurely    sealed. 


Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  917  Beekman  BIdg.,  New  York,  ^^'its'^'*^"^ 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers    please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


THE  RADICAL  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT 
OF  KIDNEY  AND  HEART  DISEASES. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  suffering  from  tlieso 
diseases  I  wish  you  would  write  to  any  of  the  following- 
I  have  cured,  or  if  the  case  is  urgent  write  direct  to  mc: 
Senator  Jaiiie»)  K.  Jones,  Hope,  Ark.;  C,  F.  Freeniiin, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Charles  .'^.  Taylor,  rtica.  N.  Y.;  Father 
\  attiiiau.  Fort  Sheridan,  111.;  J.  K.  Hardy,  Atwood  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  111.-  A.  J.  Krug.  598  West  32d  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111.;  J.  H.  Graham,  President  Graham  &  Morion 
Line,   ('hic;igo,   111. 

SEXD  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
explaining  my  treatment,  and  in  which  testimonial  let- 
ters from  the  above-named  persons  and  man.v  others 
appear.  There  is  positively  no  excuse  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  from  Bright's  Dis- 
ease. Diabetes,  and  Heart  Disease.  To  my 
personal  knowled.ge  man.v  valuable  lives  are 
needlessly  sacrificed  every  year  because  the 
attending  physician  obstinately  refuses  to 
heed  the  plain  teachings  of  experience. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  Brighfs  Dis- 
ease. Diabetes  or  Heart  Disease  properly 
treated  by'  any  other  method  than  mine.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  so  far  advanced  that 
my  treatment  would  not  give  prompt  and 
great  relief,  and  those  cases  <are  few  and  far 
between  which  it  will  not  completely  and 
permanently  cure. 

After  an  exclusive  practice  of  over  twenty 
years  I  have  determined  to  make  my  treat- 
ment as  public  and  widely  extended  as  possi- 
ble. I  can  give  treatment  just  as  effectively 
by  mail  at  a  distance  as  in  my  own  ofHce.  I 
make  no  charge  for  advice  by  mail  and  my 
fee  is  moderate. 

R.   C.   FISHER,    1>I.  D. 
3249  Miohigran    Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

R.R.  Agency  Work  and  Type-writing 


Largest  System  of  Telegraph  Schools 
in  America.  Endorsed  by  Railroad 
officials.  Operators  always  in  demand. 
We  secure  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Students   can   enter  any   time. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 

Cincinnati,  O.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Texarkana, 
Texas.  Write  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
log to 

THE  MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 
33  Opera  Place.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Railroad    Telegrraph     School,    1232    Olive    Street, 
St.    I.oiils.    Mo. 

The    largest    and    Finest    Equipped    Telegraph 

School   in  the  West.      Endorsed  by  all   Railroads. 

RcTular   Trains   run   through   the  school   and   the 

block     system     is     in     operation    day    and    night 

where  each  student  is  drilled  on  the  movement! 

I    of   trains  by   telegraph.      Positions   for  all   grad- 

j    uates    soon    as    competent.     Make    application    at 

I    once. 

W.  A.  L.\MBURTH,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

cor^sumiPTioiN 

If  you  have  the  disease  and  have  found  no 
remedy  to  help  you,  send  to  me  and  I  will  give 
you  a  small  vial  of  Euco-Myrto-Pino  Compound, 
By  inhaling  and  taking  it  several  times  a  day, 
a  change  will  immediately  take  place  and  your 
condition  be  greatly  improved  in  a  week.  In  a 
month  you  will  realize  that  the  disease  is  being 
conquered  and  you  are  rapidly  regaining  health. 

Some  wonderful  cures  have  been  made  by  my 
treatment,  and  if  you  have  consumption.  I  want 
you  to  test  it  at  my  expense.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  those  who  have  been  cured  will  be 
sent    upon    application. 

DR.  J.  WARREN  \VALKER. 
Specialist  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 
1496   Washington   Houlevard,  CHICAGO. 


When  zvriting   or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 


A  Clear  Skin 


Your 
of 


Or  Your 
Money  Back. 

20  DAYS* 
FREE  TRIAL 


•  friends  and  family  will  surely  think  more 
yoii  if  yon  have  a  clear,  hea.thy  skin.  To  in- 
troduce YoiinK'."*  Victoria  t'rcsim  which  is  sruaran- 
teed  to  improve  tlic  comiilexioi..  remove  Pimples, 
Freckles  or  Brown  Patches  and  cure  Eczema,  we  will  send  eiiousrh  for- 
20  days'  trial  on  receipt  of  this  ad\ertisement  and  ten  cents  in  silver  to 
cover"  cost  of  sendinar.  The  manner  with  which  this  clears  every  one's 
skin  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Don't  fail  to  try  it.  as  tliis  is  the  largest 
trial  package  of  good  facial  cream  ever  sent  out. 

F.    H.   YOFNG    &    CO. 
Good   Agents  Wanted  72  Oakvrood  Ave.,  TOLEDO,  O. 


Self-Massage 

There  is  nothing  so  deUghtful 
and  so  invigorating-  as  a  good 
thorough  massage.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  get  a  good  thor- 
ough massage — through  the  use 
of  the  American  Vibrator.  That's 
a  big  statement,  let  us  prove  it. 
We  will  send  you  a  Vibrator 

ABSOLLTELY  FREE 

for  a  fifteen  days'  trial.  If  it  is 
not  all  we  say  you  can  return  it 
at  our  expense.  Isn't  that  fair? 
Write  to-day  and  ask  for  our 
Booklet  B.  S.,  and  our  plan. 


American  Vibrator  Co. 

Victoria  Budq. 


Perfection   in   Bust  and   Figure 

The  Knowledge   How   to   Possess  It — Yours  for  the  Asking 

M^  OULD  you  have  a  form  second  to  none,  perfectly  free  from  all  scrawny  and  hol- 
»»  low  places,  and  a  bust  as  full,  plump  and  fir:n  as  you  could  desire?  You  may 
easily  obtain  theie  inestimable  blessinRs  if  you  write  to  Mnie.  Hastmgs,  the  mar- 
^elously  successful  Face  and  Form  Specialist  of  Chicago,  for  her  famous  system  of 
development,  a  discovery  which  vigorously  .stimulates  the  developing  forces  of  na- 
ture and  makes  plump  all  the  flat  and  sunken  places,  and  creates  the  most  fasci- 
nating   and    beautiful    curves. 

It  ISnlarges  the  Bust  to  Full  Proportions 

and  makes  the  arms  and  neck  plump  and  round.  The  Nadine  system  Is  the 
one  praised  so  highly  by  leading  society  women  everywhere.  It  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  failure  is  lunknown.  Special  Instructions  are  given  to  Thin 
Women  to  Gain  13  to  30  pounds  more  in  weight  and  round  out  the  entire 
f'M-m.  When  using  this  treatment  you  will  receive  constant  care  by  mail 
until  you  are  entirely  developed.  Prominent  physicians  highly  endorse  and 
inescribe  it  because  of  its  great  superiority  over  everything  else  known  for 
physical  development.  Upon  request,  and  a  stamp  for  postage,  a  package, 
sealed  in  a  plain  wrapper,  will  be  sent  yoru,  containing  beautiful  photos 
and  full  information  how  to  develop  yourself  at  home.  Do  not  fail  to  write 
at  once  to        Mme.  HASTINGS.  M.  R.,  52  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


X  Cifoice  \mas  Gift 


No.  370 
Library 
Table 


What  more  appropriate  present  can  a  lady  or  gentleman  give  than  thii  beau- 
tiful Library  Table?  It  ii  a  decided  Mission  type,  made  almott  exclusively 
with  mortises,  tenons  and  keys.  The  top  is  32  x  till  inches ;  posts  are  .'i^  inches 
square,  attractive  design,  handsome  'in  every  respect  and  of  massive  appear- 
ance; especially  suited  for  library,  siting  roomer  office.  As  a  special  Holiday 
offer,  we  will  ship  thiatablcknock-down  (weighs  160  lbs.),  od  receipt  of  $9.57  . 
regular  price  .?12.,')0.  Any  person  can  set  the  table  up.  .Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Illustrated  catalogue  showing  12.^  designs  of  Mission 
and  Arts  and  Crafts  furniture  at  one- fifth  the  usual  cost,  mailed  free  on  request 

The  NBW  WAY  FURNITURE  CO.  1203  Jefferson  Ave,  Detroit,Mich. 


When  writfng  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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IN  MILADI'S 
BOUDOIR 


In  response  to  hnndreds  of  requests  upon 
the  part  of  our  women  readers  we  have  de- 
cided to  add  a  new  feature  of  especial  inter 
est  to  the  women  of  the  family  in  the  way 
of  a  Beauty  department  to  be  published  every 
month.  One  page  will  be  devoted  to  this 
feature,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  all  that 
is  desired  by  the  readers,  correspondence  is 
invited  and  suggestions  will  be  welcomed, 
all  queries  from  readers  will  be  answered 
by  Mile.  Merlyn,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
her  at  Box  173,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Letters  re- 
questing reply  by  mail  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 
Is  it  your  face,  your  form,  your  complexion, 
your  hands,  your  nails,  your  eyebrows  that 
trouble  you?  I  will  be  glad  to  aid  you  as  far 
as  I  can,  all  correspondence  is  confidential, 
and  the  names  of  women  writing  to  me  will 
at  no  time  be  published. 

SHAPING  THE   EYEBROWS 

Vaseline  adds  materially  in  training  the 
cvebrows  into  becoming  shapes.  If  uneven, 
ihen  the  hairs  may  be  removed  by  tweezers. 
The  eyebrow  brush  is  one  of  the  important 
aids  in  their  care,  and  by  nightly  dipping 
it  in  oil  and  rubbing  the  brows  well  their 
growth  will  be  increased. 

HOW   TO   WALK  UP   STAIRS 

In  walking  or  climbing  up  stairs,  seek  for 
the  most  equal  distribution  of  the  body's 
weight  possible.  In  walking  up  stairs  your 
feet  should  be  placed  squarely  down  on  the 
step,  heel  and  all,  and  then  the  work  should  be 
performed  slowly  and  deliberately.  In  this 
way  there  is  no  strain  upon  any  particular 
muscle,  but  each  is  doing  its  duty  in  a  natural 
manner.  Usually  a  person  treads  on  the  ball 
of  his  foot  in  taking  each  step.  This  is  very 
tiresome  and  wearing  to  the  muscles,  as  it 
throws  the  entire  suspended  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

TO    REMOVE    DANDRUFF 

One  of  the  best  preparations  for  the  re- 
moval of  dandruff  is  composed  of  l^  dram 
of  oil  of  thyme,  6  ounces  of  rose  water,  i 
dram  of  liquid  ammonia.  JA  an  ounce  of 
glycerine  and  i  ounce  of  tincture  of  canthar- 
ides.        Apply    daily. 

WHITENING  THE  HANDS. 

When  the  hands  are  sore  and  blistered 
wash  them  in  fresh  buttermilk  and  allow  it 
to  dry  on  the  skin,  as  it  aids  in  whitening  it. 
Slices  of  raw  cucumber,  cut  thick,  peel  left 
on.  may  be  bound  on  sunburned  fingers  at 
night  and  do  wonderful  work  in  making  them 
white. 


You    Really    Should   Try 


^.        a  brick  of  this  marvelous 
>      skin     food     "Queen     of 
__  Beautifiers," 

**  Sempre    Giovine  " 

(always  young) 
It  is  the  only  scientific  skin  food  which  opens  the  pores, 
draws  the  impurities  to  the  surface  and  makes  the  skin 
clear,  soft  and  velvety.    It  is  the  only  toilet  which  wi.l 
restore  the  skin  to  its  natural  freshness. 

You  cannot  know  the  delight  of  a  clean,  clear  com- 
plexion until  you  have  tried  Sempre  Giovine.  A  large 
•ample  briquette  will  be  sent  free  if  you  send  4  cents 
for  postage. 

Honorable  businefs  appeals  tn  women,  and  I  w4nt  more  women 
to  repiesent  me  and  sell   Sempre  Giovine  to  their   friandt. 

A/VV  WOMAN  CAN  EARN  FROM 

ssoo.oo  TO  $2,000.00 

a  year  (as  hundreds  are  doing)  by  becoming  my  agents 

and  taking  orders  for  Sempre  Giovine  at  50c.  a  brick. 
Itii  pleasant  recreation.    Vour  customers  wiH  be  forever  grateful 
to  you  for  supplying  them  with  this  means  of  beautifjing  tueir 
skin,  eradicating  wrinkles,  making  them  look  20  years  youneer 

Nothing  will  develop  wrinkles  as  readily  as  the  harsh  Fall  winds. 

Sempre  Giovine  Iliinly  applied  will  (|uiekly  relieve  the  dry,  drawn, 

burning   sensation    and   leave  the  skin  tlior- 

oughly  cool,    cleansed,    refreshed    and     free 

from  any  disposition  lo  wrinkle. 

No   massaging    necessary;    simplv  rub  the 

brick  over  the  skin,  then  rub  gently  with  a 

white  towel.     Retuits  guaranteed. 
Sempre  Giovine  is  put  up  in  bricks  packed 

in  beaatiful  cartons,  guaranteed  to  keep  fresh 

and  moist  in  any  climate. 
Weith   right  now,  while  you  think  of  it, 

FOE  A  LARGE,  FREE  BA.MPLB  and  my  propo- 
sition to  you. 

MRS.  J.  C.  CARR.  President 

Marietta-Stanley  Company, 
1211  Fourth  Street.  Grand  Rapids,  M 


Boxed  Ready  to  Ship.  Send  Money  with  Order. 


St.  Louis  Brass  Hlfg.  €o. 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Hat  Art 

Gold 

Medal 
Hats 

Are  ever  the  standard  of  what 
is  best  in  quality  and  correct 
in  style. 


For  sale  at  all  Leading  Milli- 
nery Departments  and  Estab- 
lishments. 


Designed  and   Produced 
Exclusively  by 

Rosenthal-Sloan 
Millinery  Co. 


St.  L 


OUIS 


Sold  to  Dealers  only. 


H^hen  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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IN  MILADI'S  BOUDOIR 

Continued  from  Preceding  Page 


TO   KEEP  THE   HAIR   IN   CURL 

Damp  weather  is  severe  on  locks  that  are 
not  natural.  A  lotion  that  will  keep  the 
hair  in  curl  can  be  made  of  gum  arabic,  i 
ounce ;  good,  moist  sugar,  '  <  ounce ;  pure  hot 
water,  ^  pint.  Dissolve.  When  this  solu- 
tion is  cold,  add  alcohol.  2  fluid  ounces ;  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  and  sal  ammoniac  6 
grains  each.  The  last  two  should  be  dis- 
solved in  the  alcohol  before  admixture. 
Lastly,  add  enough  water  to  make  the  whole 
measure  one  pint.  Perfume  with  cologne 
or  lavender  water.  Moisten  the  hair  with 
the  fluid  before  putting  it  in  the  papers  or 
curlers. 

WHEN   WASHING  THE   HANDS. 

Before  washing  soiled  hands  rub  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  cold  cream  quite  thoroughly. 
Then  wipe  off  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  wash  in 
warm  water  with  plenty  of  soap.  Scrub  the 
nails  and  the  palms  with  a  soft  brush,  rinse 
and  dry  thoroughly.  A  piece  of  smooth 
pumice  on  the  soap  dish  will  be  found  a  great 
aid.     A  slice  of  lemon  will  remove  ink  spots. 

COLD    SORES 

When  cold  sores  appear  apply  a  bit  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  which  has  been  saturated  with 
spirits  of  camphor,  which  is  more  effective 
than  camphor  ice.  Glycerine  is  also  bene- 
,  ficial.  The  moment  a  cold  sore  appears  take 
a  dose  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  which  will 
cool  .  the  blood  and  put  the  system  in  better 
condition. 

EFFECTIVE    HAIR    GROWER. 

A  simple  hair  grower  and  one  that  is 
often  very  effective  is  made  by  combining  1 1 
ounces  of  eau  de  cologne  with  two  ounces  of 
pure  castor  oil.  Part  the  hair  with  a  comb, 
and  rub  in  the  liquid  with  the  finger  ends, 
parting  the  hair  over  and  over  again  until 
the  preparation  has  been  distributed  over  the 
entire    scalp. 

EXCESSIVE    PERSPIRATION. 

To  cure  excessive  perspiration  under  the 
arms  bathe  the  armpits  with  tepid  water  and 
a  little  tincture  of  benzoin  night  and  morn- 
ing. Then  apply  this  powder:  One-half  ;■ 
pound  of  pure  borax,  one  ounce  of  ordinary 
baking  soda,  one  dram  of  any  preferred 
sachet  powder.  Get  washable  shields  and 
wear  fresh  ones  in  your  bodice  every  day. 

LITTLE  HELPS 

Almond  meal  may  be  used  instead  of  soap 
if  the  latter  is  irritating  to  the  skin. 

If  scars  remaining  from  pimples  be  bathed 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  and  then 
anointed  with  zinc  ointment,  they  will  readily 
disappear. 


FACE.  NECK  OR  HANDS 
MADE  WHITE  AT  ONCE,  OR 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Contains  no  poisons  and  does  not  peel  tue 
skin.  It  Is  a  liquid  and  is  used  in  place  of 
powder,  has  same  effect  but  does  not  show. 
Cures  Eruptions,  Freckles  or  Liver  Spots, 
and  will  remove  Black  Heads.  This  cele- 
brated preparation  should  be  used  by  every 
one  desirous  of  beautifying  and  preserving 
the  skin.  We  have  over  50,000  satisfied 
users.  For  sale  at  all  druggists  for  50  cents 
or  will  send  postpaid  for  60  cents.  Drug- 
gists and  Hairdressers  write  for  special 
terms. 

SAMPLE    FREE 

Send  us  lOc  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  packing  and  we  will 
send  you  enough  to  convince  you  that  it  will  whiten  your  skin 
with  one  application. 

DERMA    VIVA    CO. 

185-59  Washlnj^on  Street  CHICAGO 


BEAUTY-STRENGTH 

A    Form    Sublime    to   Those 
Who  Take 

WILLARD  WHITE  CO.'S 

Vaucaire 
Galega  Tablets 

Bust  Developer,         Flesh 

Food    and    Tonic 

They  are  far  better  than  any  liquid  preparation.  On© 
box  Tablets  more  than  equals  2  bottles  liquid.  They 
fill  out  shrunken  parts,  develop  the  bust,  neck  and  arms. 
Create  a  natural  appetite,  produce  restful  sleep  and 
clear  the  complexion.  If  you  are  careworn,  nervo-us  an.d 
run  down,  try  a  box  of  VAUCAIRE  GALEGA  TAB- 
LETS   and   note   their   wonderful    effect. 

WILLARD  WHITE  CO.,  Chicago,  111.        Feb.  17,   1906. 

Dear  Sirs — I  enclose  you  $1.50  for  another  box  of 
Vaucaire  Galega  Tablets  and  a  box  of  Melorose  Beauty 
Cream.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  prepara- 
tions and  my  friends  all  wonder  what  has  caused 
such  a  great  change  in  my  appearance.  Trusting  you 
wUl  give  my  order  your  ^usual  prompt  attention.  I  re- 
main,      Tours  truly.         MISS  E'STELLE  RANCHE, 

893    E.    61st    St..    Chicago,    HI. 


Vatilnflisail^V  physicians,  noted  authorities  on  beaiuty 
bnUUrSfSU  cuuure,  editors  of  beauty  columns  of  lead- 
ing publications  and  the  New  York  Health  Joiurnal,  the 
great  medical  authority.  Three  weeks'  treatment,  $1.00. 
Six  boxes.  $5.00.  SENT  BY  MAIL.  IF  DESIRED. 

This  is  the  same  formula  as  recommended  by  Har- 
riet Hubbard  Ayer  and  the  American  Woman's  Review. 
P_  _  Write  for  free  booklet  and  large  sample  of  our 
rrve  famous  Melorose  Beauty  Cream.  WILLARD 
WHITE  CO.,  AOO  Crilly  Bldg.,  Chicsco,  111.    Beware  of  •nbrtitnt»». 
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Incorporated  under  the  lawi  of  Miisouri.       Capital,  $300,000.00 
ST,  LOUIS'  LARGEST  GENERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

MANDFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BVKRYTHING  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICE  TO  CONSUMER 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  MAILED,  POSTAGE  PAID,  UPON  REQUEST 


y>95 


•95       ^^^  SOLID  HARDWOOD,  GLASS  FRONT 
KITCHEN     CABINET,    SHOWN     BELOW. 


No.  212.  Kitchen  cabinet,  ^exactly  like  illustration,  is  6  ft.  6  in. 
high  and  48  inches  wide.  The  depth  of  the  top  is  14  in.,  depth 
of  base  is  26  in.  Base  contains  2  large  flour  bins  and  2  large 
drawers.  1  for  linen  and  the  other  for  knives  and  forks.  This 
also  has  a  large  kneading  flour  board.  The  upper  part  contains 
a  large  compartment  with  three  shelves.  The  front  of  this 
compartment  has  a  double  glass  door.  Shipping  weight  about 
160    pounds.       Price,  $7.95. 


Q— FOR  ABOVE  SOLID   HARDWOOD 
.1^2  GLASS    FRONT     KITCHEN 


CABINET. 

No.  45.  An  exceptionally  desirable 
cupboard  on  account  of  its  good  workman- 
ship, exactly  like  illustration.  It  is 
made  of  thoroughly  reasoned  and  kiln 
dried  hardwood.  Has  two  large  glass 
doors,  glass  size  12x30  in.  The  cupboard 
stands  6  ft.  6  in.  high  and  3  ft.  3  in.  wide. 
The  bottom  doors  are  paneled  and  grained. 
Golden  oak  finish.  All  points  considered 
this  is  the  cheapest  cupboard  that  has 
ever  been  offered  at  the  price.  The  inside 
of  the  cabinet  is  fitted  with  two  shelves. 
The  lower  section  or  cupboard  part  has 
shelves  also.  Shipped  knocked  down, 
weight  120  pounds.     Price,  $4.95. 


Send  us  money  order  and  we  will  ship 
promptly,  or  send  us  only  $1.00  and  refer- 
ence to  show  good  faith,  and  we  will  ship 
either  cupboard  or  cabinet  and  draw  C.  O. 
D.  for  balance.  Both  cabinet  and  cupboard 
are  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  repre- 
sented, or  your  money  will  be  returned  to 
you. 


W«^i^«U.\W«i<v»k-T§.  No.  1831  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IVhen  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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IToOOOMen 

To  This  Cludr 


l/Hao 


$1,000  to 

$15,000 

A   Year 

For  Business  Experts — 
Selling  or  Management 


THE  SHELDON  METHOD  is  helping 
thousands  of  men  to  speciaUze  their 
ability  and  climb  to  the  top-notch  places 
in  commerce  where  executive  skill  is 
required  and  is  so  richly  rewarded. 

Never  has  the  demand  been  so  great 
for  business  experts— men  who  under- 
stand the  art  of  handling  men  and  can 
"deliver  the  goods"  in  every  sense  of 
that  term. 

Thousands  of  positions  with  fancy 
salaries  attached  are  seeking  qualified 
men.  Why  not  qualify  by  taking  this 
course  now  ? 


I 


The  Sheldon  Correspondence  Course 

in  the 

Science  of  Successful  Salesmanship  and  Business  Building 

It  is  the  only  practical  and  complete  system  of  success  ever  devised  for 
experienced  business  men,  as  well  as  for  those  wishing  to  prepare  tor  busi- 
ness careers.  ,   ,      .  a.-  u  1       1        «^+„;i 

It  covers  the  whole  gamut  of  business  practice -wholesale,  retail, 
specialty  and  promotion.  Goes  into  the  very  vitals  of  every  kind  of  trans- 
action Will  teach  you  how  to  develop  greater  power  to  sell,  to  organize,  to 
manage  •  power  to  master  conditions  and  mold  them  to  suit  your  purposes. 

Time  is  money.  Take  the  Sheldon  short  cuts.  Get  the  benefit  of  simple 
usable  principles  that  have  been  proven  sound  by  the  master  minds  in  business. 

TKe  Facts  of   Experience 
Silence  tlie  Voice  of  Theory 

The  Sheldon  School  is  the  first  School  of  Salesmanship  and  Business  Science.  It  has  expended 
a  fortune  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  work.  ^      ,  ,,  , , 

It  has  over  17  000  adult  students  scattered  throughout  the  world.  . 

NeTrly  1  000  representative  concerns  have  adopted  The  Sheldon  Method  as  a  business  policy. 
It  has  wonderfully  increased  the  earning  power  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
To  the  old  hand  in  business  it  furnishes  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
netting  and  holding  trade— increasing  sales  and  profits.  x.  i,       fo^+  ;„ 

It  gives  the  inexperienced  man  at  least  five  years  the  advantage  over  those  who  start  m 
without  this  training.     Read  the  following 

SparKs  From  Some  of  Our  Live-'Wire  Students 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  an  enthusiastic 
Sheldon  graduate  $5(X)  per  year  more  than  I 
would  pav  an  ordinary  i  so-called  i  salesman, 
working  blindly  in  old  ruts.  II  A  .  namels. 
Sales  Mgr.,  U .  S.  Printing  Co  .  Chicago. 

The  Sheldon  .School  added  *5,0(X)  to  my  income 
last  year.— W  .  ^1/.  Gray,  Lajtcaster,  Fa. 

MaKe  a  Mig'hty  Effort  Now 

It  is  worth  while  to  double  or  treble  your  income.  No  matter  what  you  are  doing  now 
or  how  high  you  have  climbed  up  the  success-ladder,  we  can  prepare  you  for  even  bigger  and 
better  opportunities;  we  can  help  you  realize  your  highest  ambitions.  Sheldon  principles  enter 
into  every  phase  of  life  and  apply  to  all  kinds  of  people  in  every  line  of  work.  This  is  all  made 
clear  in  our  literature  which  is  free  for  the  asking. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  are  doing  anyway. 

Just  drop  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  today  and  prospectus  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once. 

THe  SHeldon  ScKool  (   1723  )TKe  Republic,  CHicago. 

All  instruction  by  correspondence.    You  can  study  at 
borne  or  on.  tHe  go.    No  time  from  business  retiuired. 


I  increased  mv  sales  fully  ¥6,5,000  last  year  while 
studying  and  apiilying  your  methods.— A.  '/  . 
Lov'ell,  Salesmati. Diinhain  Bros.,  Brattleboro,  I  t. 

Best  proposition  for  the  development  of  the 
business  student  ever  presented  to  me.—/.  U  . 
Van  Cleave,  Vice-Pres.,  Bucks  Stove  &>  Kaiige 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Crooked  Spines  Made  Straight 

If  yon  are  sufferi^-g  from  any  form  of  spinal  trouble  yon  can  be  relieved 
in  your  own  home  without  pain  or  discomfort.    A  wonderful  anatomical 
appliance  has  been  invented  by  a  man  who   cored   himself  of   Spinal 
Curvature.     Its  results  are  marvelous.     It  is  nature's  own  method.    The 
scientific  and  medical  world  is  amazed  at  the  work  being  eft'ccted.    Nf>ted 
physicians  in  prominent  medical  institutions  and  in  private   practice   are 
endorsing  it.     The  Sheldon  Method  relieves  the  pressure  at   the   affected  parts   of 
the  spine,  the  whole  spine  is  invigorated  and  strengthened,  all  soreness   is   taken 
out  of  the  back,  the  cartilege  between  the  vertebrae  is  made  to  expand,  the   con- 
tracted muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  spine  is  Btrnightened. 

There  is  bright  hope  for  you,  no  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered.  We  have 
strong  testimonials  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  appliances  are  being  sent 
all  overthe  world.  Each  one  is  made  to  orderfrom  individual  measurements  and 
fits  perfectly.  There  is  positivelv  no  inconvenience  in  wearing.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money  at  the  end  of  thirty  days'  trial.  Write 
for  our  new  book  giving  full  information  Bnd  references. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO.,  179  23rd  St..  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


How  to   Secure  House  Plans 

We  can  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  house  de- 
sign appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  otherwise  cost  you  from 
$50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splendid  equipment  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will  also  furnish  the  readers 
of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book  containing  100  designs  of 
houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Radford  American  Homes;  or  The 
•Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  designs,  for  $1.00. 
These  can  be  had  from  the 

RADFORD      ARCHITECTURAL      COMPANY 
Department  B.  Chicago,  Illinois 


ANY    WOMAN     CAN     MAKE 

$35.a0  A  WEEK 

selin?  CRESCENT  Cuitom  M«de  Goodi.  W« 
make  non-brea««bl»i  Corsetn  perfect-fl'flnn  Petti- 
costs,  and  Styliih  Dress  Skirts.  15  years'  ezpe- 
'lence  back  of  every  garment.  We  give  you  ex- 
eluf've territory  and  protect  you  in  it. 

Write  us   for  samples  and  foil  particulars— 
FREE 


J20-828  Main  Street 


THE  CRESCENT  WORK  J 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN 
WATE.R    WORKS 

Let  us  send  you  this  Economy 
Hot-Air  Pumping  Engine  on  two 
weeks  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expense  if  it  fails  to  do  the  work. 
The  "Economy"  insures  a  constant 
permanent  water  supply  for  homes,  country 
places,  farms,  hothouses,  truck  gardens,  florists, 
3r  anyone  wanting-  an  even  pressure,  even  tem- 
perature water  supply  for  any  purpose.  It  runs 
by  heat,  no  explosion,  no  exhaust,  no  noise,  no 
(halves,  no  trouble.      A  child  can  run   it. 

We  equip  your  water  supply  comp'.ete  with 
iither  a  hot  air  or  electric  pump  and  pneumatic 
tank  for  storing  water. 

AVrlte  for  our  special  proposition  "A"  to-«lay. 

THOMAS   4?:    SMITH, 

18   and    10    S.    Carpenter    St..  CHICAGO. 


Corset  Ankle    Supports 

For  Weak  or  Sprained  Ankles, 
Skating,  Oolflnsr,  etc. 

Child's,  50c:  Boy's,  70c.;  Ladies,  90c: 

Men's,  $  I  00  pair,  any  size. 
Also  Anti- Crooked    Shoe    Cushions 
25c  and  50c  pair,  any  size,  at  all  iihoc 
■        stores,  or 
NATHAN  NOVELTY   MFO    CO.  88L  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE  VOUR  APPEARANCE 

If  your  legs  are  crooked  wear  our  popular 
forms  and  make  them  appear  straight,  trim  and 
stylish.  Applied  and  worn  without  trouble  or 
•nacyaace.  Thejareinezpensive,  durable  and 
comfortable.  Patented  July  19,  1906.  Tou'll  b« 
delighted  with  them.  Prepaid  $3.  Booklet  free. 
Write  today. 


The  A.-F.  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


Superfluous  Hair 

positively  permanently  removed.  CURE 
GUARANTEED.  Free  trial  treatment  at 
oflficr  demonstrating  latest  scientific  method. 
Registered  Washington,  1905.  NO  ELEC- 
TRICITY OR  POISONS.  $1  package  will 
convince  you  of  my  cure.  Mme.  MAYMB, 
Face  Specialist,  Dept.  O,  320  Fifth  Ave., 
32d  St.  Tel.  5557  Mad.  Sq.,  New  York. 


[PILES 


/VO    MONEY    TILL    CURED.      S9  YEAHS  ESTABLISHED" 

We  »end  FREE  and  postpaid  a  352-pagc  treatise  on  Piles.  Fistula  and  Diseases  of  the  Rectum; 
also  132  page  illus.  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Vomcn.  Of  the  thousands  cured  by  our  mild  method. 

furnishtheirnameson application.  DnS.  THORnTON  tt  MINOR,  l000O»k|t,rfAW9'A8aTY. MO. 


When  zvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


,       PLACES  IN  OUR  HANDS  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THEIR  GREATEST  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  4,000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  illustrations. 
Brand    New,    latest    edition,    down    to    190i5.      beautifully      bound      in      half     Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending-  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear 
oflf  the   Coiiiiou,   >vrite  name  and  address^   plainly,  and   mall   to   u.s   now   before   you    forget   it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  history,  and 
to  print  our  price  broadcast,  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  sales. 


HISTORY'  history' HISTORY   HISTORY   HISTORY    HI5 

OF  THE  VPFTHE  OFTHE  OFTHE  OF   THE  -O 

WORLD    AATORLD    A/VORLD     WORLD     WORLD     W 


RIDPATH 
VOL.  I. 


EGYPT. 

chaloaea. 

ASSYRIA., 

MEDIA. 

BABYLONIA: 

PERSIA 


IIt  ^K":'^r^  ™""  "iK  ^sr  jsi,  r*i^ 


PARTHIA-^  """^^^^ 
^„^,-^.r        THe  KINGDOM 

GREECE  THE  REPUBLIC 
MACEDONIA,    the  EMPIRE' 


,..      THE  PEOPLE  AND    ;"^E^N^^^  ^^    ,       ,„  GE^KaLY  Suf  Nrl 

r. .THE  KINGS. .  ''^;°%^^'-  '„^„,,  usmumfE  .hobawnof 

ORl-D    FRro^VwEAT.  "NITEDSTATES  „,„0RAHeRIC«  jHE^^^^^Erf 
■  AND  THE  AGE   OF     GREAT  BRITAIN  „STATE5_  cENTURY 

FORMATION     REVOLUTION.    ..  ORItHTAlllATIONS         Ltri^U 


Weighs 

55  lbs.  _^^^_     

HlDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built;  down  through  the  romantic,  troubl  ed  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's 
magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  luxu  rv;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mo- 
hammedan culture  and  refinement ;  of  French  el  egance  and  British  power;  to  the  rise  of  the 
Western  world,  including  the  complete  history  ot  the  United  States  and  all  other  nations  down 
to  the  close   of  the  Russia-Japan   war. 

IJIDPATH'S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a 
style   no    other    historian    has    ever   equaled.  He    pictures    the    great    historical    events    as 
though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;   he  carries  you  with   him   to  see  the  bat- 
tles  of  old;    to   meet   kings   and   queens   and    warriors;    to   sit    in   the   Roman    Senate;    t 
march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with 
Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 
spearmen  work   havoc  with   the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;   to  kno 
Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt.     He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme 
reliability,    and   makes    the   heroes   of   history   real    living   men    and   women,    and 
about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  styl 
that  history  becomes  as  absorbingly  Interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction. 


D  IDPATH'S   History  Is  strongly  endorsed  by  Presidents   Harrison,  Cleve 
^land,    and    McKinley,  John    I...    Stoddard,  Jefferson    Tiavis,    Lew    Wallace, 
Bisliop   Vincent,   Dr.   Cuyler,   Rabbi    Hirscli,   Presidents    of   Ann    Harbor, 
Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Trinity,  Bates,  Colby,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,   Yale,   and   other   Colleges,   and   by   the   Great   American   People, 
200,000  of  whom  own  and  love  it. 

RIDPATH'S    is    generally    conceded    the    Greatest    History    ever 
written.     It  is  the  only  general  histo'-y  lecognized 
as    an    authority.     It    is    so    beautifully    written 
your  children  will  learn  to  love  it.     You  should 
know    history   in    these    history-making    days. 
This    is    your    chance    to    buy    for   less    than 
ever  before.     You  may  pay  In  small  sums 
monthly,  if  you  wish. 

SEND  COUPOIV  TO-DAY  AND  WE  Wn,Ii 
MAIL,     SAMPLE    PAGES    FREE. 


$1 


Brings  the 

Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly. 


FREE 
COUPON 

Western 
Newspaper 
Association 
204  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  III. 
Pleaae    mail,    without 
cost  to  m',  eimple  pages 
of  hidpath'8  History  con- 
taining his  famous      Race 
Chart"  in  color'. map  of  C"ina 
nd  Japan,  dingram  of  Panama 
al.  sppctmen  pai  es  from  the 
work,  etc.,  and  write  me  full  par- 
ticular! about  your  special  ofier. 


Cans 


Name. 


Address 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers    please  mention  this  magazine. 
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DEAFNESS 

andeye  diseases 


TREATED" 


HOME 


I  want  every  reader  of  this 
paper  to  have  one  of  my  new 
128-page  books.  This  book 
t«lls  how  people  afflicted 
with  Cataracts,  Granulated 
Lids,  Weak  or  Sore  Eyes, 
Fannus,  Scars,  Scums  and 
other  eye  diseases,  as  well 
as  people  afflicted  with  Deaf- 
ness, Headnoises,  Discharg- 
ingr  Bars.  Catarrh  and  other  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  diseases  can  cure  themselves  at  home 
with  my  mild  and  simple  method. 

The  free  book    fully   explains    mv  method. 

Tells  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  used  it 

and  how  they  regained  perfect  sight  and  hearing. 

Write  for  this  free  book  today  and  learc  how 

to  restore  your  sight  and  hearing. 

Address: 


DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE 


112  Century  Bldg. 


DES  MOINES,  lA. 


Qs  DRESSES 

Any  Man 

«Vith  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  or  Ovarcoat 
of  Nobby  Material 

Fall  and    Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers.      FDCC 
High  Grade  rllCC 
Sweater    i^i^^h^bh 


Sunn  made  to  measure  by  ex- 
perienced  tailors,  durably  trim- 
med, for  $7.85,  equal  to  any 
tailor's  J15.00  suit. 


A  Fall  or  Winter  Storm  Coat  or 

A  pa:r  of  extra  trousers 

like  suit,  a  faucy   pattern   It    de- 
slred,     besides     '  K*mtg^£k 


nA 

Iron-clad 

Guarantee 

Sent 

With 

Each 

Garment  ^'*^®  hi^h-grade    Sweater 

You  take  no  chance  dealing:  \vltb  us,  as  you  do  business  with 
a  house  that  bears  reputation.  Perfect  fit  guaranteed,  or 
you  don't  take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
free  samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth,  measurement  blank 
and  tape  line.    SEND  NO  MONEY,  BUT  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

MARKS     &     L.EE     GOb    dneorporsted) 
TAILORS  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

185-191  Adams  Street,  Dept.  282  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GR4ND    SPECIAL 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

Sent  on  Approval 

To  Responsible  People 


':il4K 


LAUGHLIN 

FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

To  test  the  merits  of  this 
Magazine  as  an  advertising 
medium  we  offer  you  your 
choice  of 

$1.00 


m 


These 
Two 

Popular 
Styles  for 
Only 


1.00 
Postpaid 
to  any 
address 


POSTPAID      TO      ANY      ADDRESS 
(By  KECISTEBED  mail  8  cents  extra) 

Cut  on  right  hand  side  re- 
presents our  Standard  Mod- 
el and  cut  on  left  repre- 
sents our  Self  Filler  Model. 

ILLUSTRATIONS       EXACT       SIZE 

Guaranteed  finest  grade  14k 

SOLID    GOLD    PEN. 

Fitted  to  our  new  non- 
oreakable,  non  -  sweating 
holder.  Guaranteed  best  and 
most  satisfactory  holder 
made. 

You  may  try  the  pen  a 
week — if  you  do  not  find  it 
as  represented,  a  better 
I  u-1  value  than  you  can  secure 
MM  for  three  times  this  special 
LS  price  in  any  other  make — if 
not  entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  return  it  and 
we  will  send  you  $1.10  for 
it,  the  extra  10  cetits  being 
for  your  trouble  in  writing 
us  and  to  show  our  confi- 
dence in  the  Laughlin  Pen. 
(Not  one  customer  in  5,000 
has  asked  for  return  of 
money.)  Give  us  your  deal- 
er's name  when  ordering 
and  we  will  include  with  pen 
(without  extra  charge)  one 
of  our  Safety  Pocket  Pen 
Holders.  Lay  this  Maga- 
zine  down    and    write    nozv. 


Address 

LAUGHLIN 

«y  Grisioold  Street      :: 


MFG.    CO. 

Detroits  Mich, 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers    please  mention  this  magazine. 
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DON'T   YOU   WANT 


Krell-frencb 
Pianos 

^*  Unquestioned  Excellence. " 


Are  the  product  of  master  artisans  whose 
ambition  of  a  perfect  piano  is  as  nearly 
realized  in  this  well-known  instrument  as 
extraordinary  skill  can  attain.  If  a  sweet, 
rich,  sympathetic  tone  quality  appeals  to 
you,  then  the  Krell-French  tone  will  give 
you  lasting-  satisfaction.  And  the  ques- 
tion of  designs,  too,  is  important,  so  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  original,  grace- 
ful and  exquisite  creations  of  our  corps 
of  designers.  We  have  some  very  ex- 
clusive   art    designs   for   very   fine    parlors. 

Our  New  Piano  Selling  Plan  is  of  great 
interest  to  anyone  who  expects  to  pur- 
chase a  piano  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
Where  we  have  no  dealer  we  ship  direct 
and  arrange  terms  of  payment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchaser,  taking  old  instru- 
ments  in   exchange  at   a  liberal   valuation. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  catalogue, 
('.escribing  the  many  attractive  Krell- 
French  features.  It  will  interest  you 
and  is  free. 

Krell-french  Piano  Co. 

Office.  1912  So.  18th  Street, 
NEW  CASTLE,   IND. 


Fineit  equipped  piano  iiianHiaclnry  in  the  I'nited  Slates 


A    SATIN    SKIN 


2    BIJOU      IT  D  CT  C" 
BOXES  r   n  C  IL 

Satin  Skin  Cream  is  made  of  plant  milk,  vegr- 
etable  essences,  fragrant  floral  blooms.  Never 
dries  up.  spoils,  changes  or  turns  rancid.  An 
exquisite  emollient,  heals  chaps,  cracks,  wind- 
burn,  eruption,  blemishes:  produces,  preserves 
a  smooth  satin  skin,  2.5c.  SATIN  SKIN  POW^- 
DER,  25  Cts.  (4  tints:  flesh,  white,  pink,  brunet.) 
This  incomparable  article  is  made  by  my  patent 
ro.ler  process,  instead  of  being  ground  like 
others;  so  does  not  clog;  the  pores.  Satin  skin 
Powder  bestows  an  invisible  gossamer  cover- 
ing, which  beautifies,  refines  and  wonderfully 
improves  complexions.  A  Bi.iou  box  of  Satin 
skin  cream  and  Satin  skin  powder  prepaid  for 
stamp.  (No  postals.)  ALBERT  F.  WOOD.  Mfr. 
No.    46,    Wood    Bldg.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

COMIC    POSTAL    CARDS. 

Send  us  '.Vt  Cents  and  we  will  Bend  yoo  2.5  of  the  best  Comic  Cardi  pub- 
lisiied.  Each  one  ia  full  of  fun.  and  creates  roars  of  laugnter.  Addreai 
J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  157  Rose  St..  New  York 

The  Song  that  Mother  Sung  ^i^StTrsXttd^d 

fillsthe  heart  with  joy.  By  far  the  sweetest  song  ever  written.  Every- 
body likes  it;  you  will  like  it.  Melodious,  tuneful  and  easy  to  sing. 
To  quickly  dispose  of  the  first  Edition,  25,000  .in  panic  a  Pnn* 
copies,  we  offer  them  at  the  special  price  of  'w  wBillS  d  wOpj 
A  genuine  bargain.  Don'i  miss  it.  Send  a  niMB  todav. 
The  TRB  LP AR  flUSlC  CO. .  J A9  Hall  Bld^.  KansaiClty .  M«. 

10  men  In  each  fitate  to  travel, 
dlstribut*  sampl'  sof  ourgoo'li 
and  tack  advertisiDK  "U>'S.  Sal- 
ary .f80  pe'  month.  S3  per  day 
for  expenieg.    Saunders  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WORTH   READING 

A  mininK  paper  that  gives  you  information 
A  mining-  paper  that  prevents  bad  investments 
A  mining  paper  that  advises  good  investments 
A  paper  giving  this  advice  is  worth  reading 
Sign  and  forward  coupon  below  and  it  will  be  mailed  yog 
six  months  free 


American  Securities,  Dept.  39 

Ji2  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  me  the  American  Securities  six  months  free 


Name. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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X  Christmas  Gift  Typewriter  Will  Teacii  Your  Child 

Spelling,  Grammar,  Punctuation  and  INeatness 

WE  WILL  SELL  YOU  A  $100.00  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  FOR  $25.00 

Think  this  over  a   minute.      Could   anything   give    your   boy   or   girl   a  greater  surprise   or   more 

nleasure  than  a  real  big  standard  (Remington.  Oliver.  Densmore,  etc  )  Tjpe'wnterf  Have 
vou  thought  of  thltraiutag  a  typewriter  would  be  to  them?  It  teaches  neatness^^  spehing. 
punctuatfon:  grammar,  etc  and  will  make  the  most  beneficial  gift  ever  selected.  It  a  so 
prepares  the  bovs  for  busines.s  or  professional  life,  as  these  days  every  successful  mijn  operates 
a  typewriter  at  some  time.  We  will  send  you  for  $25  a  rebuilt  $100  typewriter,  express  pre- 
paid, where  remittance  accompanies  the  order.  Otherwise  C.  O.  D.  as  long  as  they  last.  First 
replies  will  receive  the  best  machines  (though  every  one  is  in  flrst-class  condition),  so  send 
your  order  to-day  and  secure  for  your  boy  or  girl  both  the  pleasure  and  education  no  other 
present  can   give  them. 

FLETCHER  TYPEWRITER  CO..  120  Eighth  Street,  ST.  LOUIS 


T  P  YOT  I  \i/  A  IMT*  '^°  ^'  up-to-date  and  create  a  good  impression  by  using  something  that  will  command  atten- 
*  *^     *  V-' LJ      W  /Al>l  1        tjon,  and  add  dignity  to  your  correspondence,  use 

T  TXHOr^  T?  A  PHPr\  QX  A  XIOMPR  Y  it  stands  out  strongly  and  distinctively  and  gives  a  tone  and 
i-<i  1  n  V^VJl\r\I^riJ-.JLI  O  1  /\  1  lV-/l^I-.r\.  l  vJue  to  your  correspondence  that  the  ordinary  print 
lacks.     1  get  up  special  designs  /^rs.cT- 

A  T"  JtO  (\(\  t>Pt?  XI-IOTTQAlMr^  In  10,000  lots  without  the  engraving,  which  1  furnish  you  at  COST. 
/\  I     ^P^.UU    r^ElX     inV^UO/MM-J       5,000  for  $13.00.     Envelopes  at  $1.90.    A  neat  letter-head  is  a  good 

'"'"'":j;«/lHTor;^/frEs-MPrEsf"''°  write  me  about  it. 

H.  ST/LWELL,  712  pine  St..    St.  Louis.  Mo. 


CHRONIC 

ASTHMA  CURED 


MIRACULOUS  RECOVERIES  FROM  ASTHMA 
AND  CATARRH  DUE  TO  VIENNA  TREATMENT 


Evidence  of  the  wonderful  cures  effect- 
ed by  the  Vienna  Toxico  treatment  in 
asthma,  catarrh  and  bronchitis  continue 
to  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
J~)iseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  have  evi- 
dently this  time  met  their  master.  Obsti- 
nate cases  are  cured  in  less  than  sixty 
days.  The  dose  is  minute  and  acts  direct- 
ly on  the  membranes  and  tissues  and  it 
has  a  wonderful  tonic  effect. 

The  Toxico  Laboratory,  1265  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  who  are  the  sole  dispens- 
ers, have  generously  offered  to  send  a  free 
test  treatment  to  every  sufferer  who  will 
write   for  it. 


PERFECT 
TALKING 
MACHINE 

FREE 


We  will  give  you.  absolutely  free,  this  fine 
self-running  Vale  Talking:  Machine  which  plays 
standard  records  of  bands,  songs,  and  funny 
stories  as  loud  and  clear  as  a  $20.00  machine. 
Complete  with  spring  motor,  sapphire  repro- 
ducer. The  only  practical  screw-feed  machine 
so  advertised.  Send  no  money.  We  trust  you. 
Just  write  us  and  agree  to  sell  36  new  style 
novelties  which  we  will  send  you.  When  sold 
send  us  the  $3.60  and  the  machine  is  yours. 
Don't   delay  writing. 

CHURCH    SUPPLY   CO.. 
Dept.  62.  NEW  YORK. 


( 


YOUR  FORTUNE 


TOLD 
FREE 

Send  two  cent  etamp  wltb  birth  date  and  I  will 
send  yon  r,  pen  picture  of  yoar  life  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  All  matters  of  buetnesB,  love,  mar- 
riage and  health,  plainly  told  by  Ihe  greatest 
Astrologer  living.     Patrons  »stnnlBhed  and  satisfied. 

PROF.  LEO  AMZI,  D«pt.  B.s.  BRIOOEPORT,  CONN. 


) 


CURED  AT  HOME     in?L^e"n^sive 

STUART'S  ADHESIVE  HERNIAL  PLASTER-PADS 

They  Do  Away  with  the  Truss  At  Once  and  Quickly  Cure  Rupture.      Write  To- 
day for  Free  Book  containing  SELECTED  POEMS  and  Interesting  facts  about  RUPTURE 

Address  STUART    PLASTER'PAD    COMPANY  ^"st!^loijis.  mo ^* 


RUPTURE 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers   please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISWG    SECTION. 


A  Safe  Industrial  Stock  Investment 


Which  Will  Pay 
At  Least 


50%  Per  Annum 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Chicago  was 
organized  a  year  ago  to  perfect  a  new  safety  razor 
invented  by  Morton  G.  Bunnell.  This  paV  year  the 
management  lias  devoted  its  entire  lime  to  getting  this 
razor  to  its  present  stage  of  peifcction,  to  making  thr 
ijecessary  tools  and  jigs,  equipping  a  factory  and  intro- 
ducing the  razor  to  the  trade.  The  razor  lias  met  with 
such  spontaneous  approval  from  users,  and  the  trade 
has  shown  such  willingness  to  buy  in  quantities,  that  the 
management  deem  it  wise  to  enlarge  their  operations 
and  make  a  big  staple  business  enterprise  out  of  this 
company,  hence  offer  to  the  public 

500  Shares  Par  Value  $100.00 
at  50  Cents  on  the  Dollar 

The  total  capital  is  only  8100,000.  so  you  can  readily 
see  that  this  is  no  inflated  and  watered  wild-cat  scheme, 
but  a  first-class  legitimate  investment  offered  to  you — 
one  where  a  dollar  invested  today 'will  be  worth  at  least 
two  in  six  months  and  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  income  on 
this  (See  table  of  information  which  follows). ' 

Profits 

TTiere  is  a  efOSS  profit  in^eachVaz^r  of ,..  $1.70 

With  a  capacity  of _ -. 60,000 

Which   will    result   ih   ati   annual     gross 

profit  of $102,000 

Our   advertising   and  selling  expenses  will 

not   exceed 50.000 

Leaving  a  net  annual  profit  of 52,000 

This  is  a  clear-cut  business  statement,  every  word  of 
which  we  can  substantiate. 

The  razor  is  so  covered  with  patents  that  we  need 
not  fear  further  competition,  so  the  scale  of  profits  can 
be  maintained. 


dome  orders  that  we  receivecft 

Extract  from  letter  from  Jostah  Crattu,  the  well 
tmown  Chicago  attorney.  President  of  the  Morton 
Safety  Razor  Co. 

As  to  the  Bale  of  the  razors,  we  found  the  d6^ 
mand -practically 'without  limit,  we  receivins 
orders  and  inquiries  for  the  razors  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  supply  the  goods.  Our  orders  came 
from  such  houses  as  Simmons  Hardware  Co. .of 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware houses  in  the  world;  Marshall-Wells  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  one  of  the  largest 
cutlery  and  haniware  houses  in  the  world:  The 
Brown-Hurley  Hardware  Go.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Hall-Kobertson  Hardware  Co.  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota;  The  Smith  Bros.  Hardware  Co.of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  The  George  Worthingon  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land Ohio,  and  many  other  large  hardware  con- 
cerns ot  the  country.  The  srej»t  house  of  Hib- 
bard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.  Of  Chicago,  fre- 
quently asked  for  shipment  of  goods  but  we  were 
unable  to  supply  their  need.  Butler  Brothers  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  the  great  mail  order 
house,  also  requested  quotations  of  us  but  for  the 
same  reason  wo  did  not  ship  to  them.  The  Geo. 
F.  Eberhard  Co.,  Paciiic  Coast  Sales  Agents  for 
a  large  lino  of  manufacturers,  was  our  represeii- 
tative  on  the  Pacific  Coast  aijd  they  were  fast 
working  up  a  good  trade  in  that  locality.  Besides 
them,  we  had  frequent  communications  from 
large  hardware  houses  on  the  Coast  who  wanted 
to  handle  our  goods.  In' fact,  it  is  our  experience 
.that  the  demand  for  a  high  grade  safety  razor, 
such  as  the  Morton,  is  without  limit. 

The  first  order  received  from  the  Simaaons 
Hardware  Co.  was  for  Fifty  Dozen,  witn  an 
undertaking  on  their  p^rt  to  sell  during  the 
year  not  less  than  Sixty  Gross,  and  the  orders 
and  requests  from  other  hardware  jobbers  were 
along  the  same  lines.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of  some 
of  our  competitors,  one  ot  whom,  as  we  are  re- 
liably informed,  just  appropriated  the  sum  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  per 
year  for  advertising. 


A  Safe  Managremenl 

The  entire  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  of  leading  tusiness  men— men  of  execu- 
tive and  financial  ability,  men  of  "made  reputation," 
men  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  capably  and  honest- 
ly direct  the  affairs  of  the  enlarged  company,  and  see 
ihat  each  and  every  stockholder  receives  every  dollar 
of  the  earnings  of  his  stock. 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor 


One  half 
actual  size 

It  is  at  once  the  latest  and  very  highest  development  of 
safety  razor  evolution. The  handle  consists  of  only  one  solid, 
substantial  piece,  hence  it  is  the  simplest  one  possible  to 
devise.  It  has  no 
screws,  clasps,  hin- 
ges or  other  ynovable 
parts  to  trortle  .vou. 
Kach  outfit  contains 
Twelve  Doiible- 
Etlged  Blatles  of 
Wafer  .Vteel  t(  nipered  ko  hard  they  will  cut  glass.  Every 
one  of  th(  --e  bl.ides  will  give  \ou  20  to  40  of  the  most  comfor- 
table, veUut\  Oi  lus  mi.iginable  without  further  attention 
or  bother.     Just  latin  r  .md  shave. 

No  HoiUncror  Stioppingrof  these  blades  is  necessary. 
'  ^  (New  blades 


f  1-00  per  dozen.  200  to 
500  shaves.)  A  dozen  will 
last  you  a  year.  No  skill 
is  required  to  use  it.  The 
Morton  is  an  absolute 
safe  "safety"  and  it  is 
impossible  to  cut  your- 
self with  it.  Packed  in 
a  handsome  velvet  lined 
case. 


JCxai-t  iiize  of  Razor  Blade. 


For  Convenience  of  Those  Desiring  Stoci(  on  Easy  Terms, 

Even  tf  you  have  not  the  ready  money  to  invest  now.  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  a  limited  amount  of  this  stock  has  been  set  aside  to 
be  sold  on  the  installment  plan— $10.00  per  share  to  be  paid  with  subscrip. 
tlon  and  $10.00  per  shate  per  month  thereafter  for  4  months. 

You  probably  often  ppend  more  money  in  a  single  day  on  amusement  or 
■unnecessary  filings  than  would  be  required  to  buy,  in  this  way,  a  good 
block  of  this  divitlenq-paying,  rapidly  enhancing  stock. 

Subscribe  at  Once  So  You  May  Not  Fail  to  Secure  This.Stocl(. 

If  you  desire  further  particulars  before  subscribing,  write  at  once.  For 
remember,  only  the  first  $50,000.00  will  be  sold  at  $50.00  per  share.  It  is 
surely  not  stereotyped  to  say  to  .vou  on  this  proposition  act  now.  The 
privilege  is  reserved  of  withdrawing  the  stock  from  the  market  at  any 
lime  development  ot  the  bu-iincss  would  indicate  thp  advisabilitv  of  such 
action.  It  Is  offered  now  at  considerably  less  than  its  earning  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  directors,  and  will  positively  be  advanced  100  per 
cent  after  the  first  $50,000.00. 

Fill  out.  cut  off  and  mall  this  coupon  today.     No  subscription 
received  for  less  than  Vi  ot  one  share. 


B.M.8 


.1906. 


S.  8.  FOOTE,  Asst.  Seo'y. 

THE  MORTON  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY. 

356  Dearborn  St..  Chicago, 

Dear  Sir;— I  hereby  subscribe  for _ 

shares,  full  paid  and  non-assessable,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Morton 
Safety  Razor  Company  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  agree  to  pay  you  $50.00 
per  share. 

I  enclose  herewith  my  remittance  for 

Yours  truly. 

Name „^.;r:Tr. _ 

City.. „ „ State 

Note:— If  you  desire  to  purchase  on  the  monthly  payment  plan  send 
$10.00  per  share  with  this  subscription  blank  and  then  $10.00  per  share 
per  month  thereafter  for  4  months.  You  can  subscribe  to  Vi  share  $25.00. 
send  $5.00  with  this  subscription  and  $5.00  per   month    for   4   months. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Reduce 

Your  Fat 


ReuKO    Fruit    Mixture    Rapidly    Reauoes     Excess 

Fat    AVitlKMit    the    Aid   of   Tiresome    lOxer- 

fises    or    Starvation    Diet. 


COSTS    NOTHING    TO    TRY. 

It  will  rodiice  excess  fat  and  bui.d  up  the 
strentfth  and  health  of  anyone  who  eats  it  regu- 
larly for  a  short  time.  It  is  a 
product  of  nature,  delicious 
to  the  taste  and  safe  and 
harmless  in  all  its  properties. 
It  will  not  injure  the  dig-estive 
organs  as  so  many  drugs  and 
medicines    do. 

Rengo  Fruit  Mixture  will 
positively  reduce  surplus  fat 
rapidly  and  do  so  without 
harm  to  the  subject.  It  is 
very  palatable  and  pleasant 
to  eat.  It  is  prepared  in 
a  highly  concentrated  form 
and  is  convenient  to  carry 
in  the  pocket  so  one  can  have 
it   with    him    at  all    times. 


Tliix     Illustration     Plainly     Shows     IIo>v     Ken^o 
Fruit    Mixture    .Vets. 

Rengo  Fruit  Mixture  requires  no  exhausting 
exercises  or  starvation  dieting  to  help  it  out  as 
so  many  of  the  so-called  fat  remedies  do.  You 
can  go  'right  ahead  and  attend  to  your  regular 
daily  duties.  It  compels  proper  assimilation  of 
the  food  and  sends  the  food  nutriment  into  the 
muscles,  bones  and  nerves  and  builds  them  up 
instead  of  piling  it  up  in  the  form  of  excess  fat. 
It  is  mild,  pleasant  and  harmless;  put  up  in 
concentrated  form  in  small  packages  for  con- 
venience. 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  send  your  name 
and  address  to-day  for  a  trial  package  of  Rengo 
Fruit  Mixture,  mailed  free  in  plain  wrapper. 
Fill   out  free  coupon   below. 


FREE    RENGO    COUPON 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  all  you 
have  "to  do  is  till  in  your  name  and  address 
on  dotted  lines  below  and  mail  to  Rengo 
Fruit    Co.,    i3fi6    Main    St.,    Augusta.    Mieh., 

and   they   will  mail   in  plain   wrapper,   free, 
a   trial  package. 


These  an-  Ihe  proper  pro- 
portions of  a  race  Did 
you  realize  it? 

Splendidly  illustrated 


$^  00  ^O^  ^  COMPLETE 
^'       ART    EDUCATION 

Art  Of  Caricature,  $1 
How  to  Illustrate,  $1 


.^ Thorough, practical, complete.     ByChas. 

HopeProvo^st,  contributor  to  leading  publications  and  originator  of 
correspondence  art  Instruction. 

CONTENTS 

TECHNIC— Working  with  pen,  brush  (oil  »nd  water  color),  pastel, 
grease  and  conte  crayon,  "end  pencil,  carbon  pencil  scratch  paper, 
chalk  plate,  Ben  Day  Machine,  silver  print  work.  Alsothevarious 
effec's  used  by  pen  artists,  including  quick  and  slow  lines,  English 
and  American  styles  of  treating  zig-zag  lines,  hook  lines,  quick 
lines,  double-cross  hatching,  stippling,  spatter  work,  etc.  Wash 
drawings.  Distemi>er  drawings.  Tracing  and  copying  photo- 
graphs. What  material  to  use,  includinij  papers,  canvdses,  and 
bristol  boards.  Tools  and  how  to  handle  them  Drawing  from 
nature,  including  landscape,  flowers,  animals,  figures,  portraits, 
eto.  Drawing  from  memory,  with  table  showing  comparative 
measurements  of  different  parts  of  the  human  body— head,  hands, 
feet,  legs,  arms,  etc.  COlXiR— Primary  and  secondary  colors,  etc.. 
explained.  How  to  mix  different  (hades,  etc.  ARTISTIC  ANAT- 
OMY—The  bones  and  muscles  as  applied  to  pictorial  work.  l.ET- 
TERINfi  -Copvinj;  and  originating.  Roman,  block,  old  Enfrlish, 
and  script  stvles  shown.  Elementary,  historic  and  geometric 
ornament  Conventionalization  of  flowers,  ornamental  composition, 
pictorial  composition  (including  form  and  color  arrangement  and 
balancpi.  fashion  work,  caricaturing,  cartooning.  F.VCIAl,  EX- 
PRESSION—Sorrow,  jov  anger,  fear,  contempt,  laughter.  Aerial 
and  linear  perspective.  "  BUSINES.S  DETAILS- How  to  sell  pic- 
tures, how  to  get  a  position  as  an  artist,  prices  and  salaries  paid, 
lists  of  ni-mes  of  publishers  and  others  who  buy  work,  how  to  ijack 
pictures  to  send  by  mail  or  express,  etc.  Explanations  of  various 
engraving  and  reproductive  processes. 

'•How  to  Illustrate"  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  world  for 
$l.tX).     (Limp  covers  ) 

A  more  handsonielv  bound  edition  in  cloth  covers.  $  I. .10  prepaid. 

Remit  to-day,  as  this  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  or  send 
2c.  stamp  for  booklet.  

Send  for  letter  on  our  special  $S.OP  offer  on  WaTKBCOLOBStttDIBS. 

BROWN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  624  Flatiron  BIdg.,  New  York 


Columbia  -^'  Bar-Lock 

Single  and  Double  Keyboard  Typewriters 


The  on!v  riSIBLE  icritiiig  machines  that 
hofe  their  carriages  and  typebars  arranged 
so  that  they  do  nut  dance  and  vibrate  be- 
fore the  oferator's  eyes  to  distract  his  at- 
tention from  the  keyboard  and  his  zvork 
and  give  him  "nerves." 
The  COLUMBIA  and  BAR-LOCK  are  the 
only  zvriting  machines  that  have  every 
movement  AUTOMATIC  that  can  be  mad" 
so  They  have  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
veniences possible  and  are  of  the  highest 
erode. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  Mfg.  Co. 

83  West  1161h  Si.,  New  York  City,  N.Y.,U.  S.  A. 


]^'hen  zvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  EARN  MONEY 

Fortunes  are  being:  made  by  those  who 
know   how,   when   and   where   to   invest. 

It  is  our  business  lo  know  a  good  in- 
vestment. Those  who  have  followed  our 
advice  have  made  money.  We  recommend- 
ed Mohawk  Mining-  Stock  at  50c.  It  has 
sold  since  at  $9.50.  Those  who  bought 
Silver  Tick  on  our  advice  doubled  their 
money  in  less  than  60  days.  Another 
stock  we  recommended  advanced  100  per 
cent  in  less  than  30  days.  We  now  recom- 
mend Nevada  Star  at  10c.  Buy  it,  and  buy 
all  you  can  afford  to  carry.  We  have 
carefully  investigated  this  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  you  will  ever  have  a  better 
chance  to  make  a  large  fortune  from  a 
Nniall  beginning  than  right  now  in  the 
stock  of  the 

NEVADA  STAR  MINING  CO. 

At  10  Cents  Per  »«hare. 

Par   Value    $1.00.    fully   paid   and    non- 
assessable. 

Nevada  is  considered  the  greatest  min- 
ing state  in  this  country.  Greenwater, 
Maggie  Creek,  Bullfrog.  Goldfield  and 
Tonopah  districts  are  booming.  Now  is 
>our  time  to  buy  for  large  profits  before 
Tirices  go  up  on  the  jump.  Buy  Nevada 
Star  at  once.  The  allotment  offered  at 
10c.  is  small,  and  will  no  doubt  be  snapped 
up  quickly,  as  the  prospects  seem  good  to 
make  100  per  c^nt  profit  or  more  within 
riO  days.  Instalment  payments  if  desired. 
.\  few  dollars  a  month  may  start  you  on 
the  road  to  a  fortune.  Send  for  free  illus- 
trated Nevada  prospectus  and  full  in- 
formation. 

F.    A,    MEiniNGER,    President. 
fiJKi   Gaff   Building,  CHICAGO,   II.I,. 


Free 

Catarrh 

Cure 

Bad  Breath,   K 'Hawking  and  Spitting 

Quickly  Cured— Fill  Out  Free 

Coupon  Below. 


Doetor — Young  man  you  have  a  bad  ease  of 
ehronie  Catarrh;  take  my  advice  and  write  C. 
E.   Gauss   to-day. 

Catarrh  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  it  causes 
bad  breath,  ulceration,  death  and  decay  of  bones, 
loss  of  thinking  and  reasoning  power,  kills  am- 
bition and  energy,  often  causes  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  dyspepsia,  raw  throat  and  reaches 
to  general  debility,  idiocy  and  insanity.  It  needs 
attention  at  once.  Cure  it  with  Gauss'  Catarrh 
Cure.  It  is  a  quick,  radical,  permanent  cure,  be- 
cause it  rids  the  system  of  the  poison  germs  tliat 
cause    catarrh. 

In  order  to  prove  to  all  who  are  suffering  from 
this  dangerous  and  loathsome  disease  that 
Gauss'  Catarrh  Cure  will  actually  cure  any  case 
of  catarrh  quickly,  no  matter  how  long  standing 
or  how  bad,  I  will  send  a  trial  package  by  mail 
free  of  all  cost.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
to-day  and  the  treatment  will  be  sent  you  by  re- 
turn mail.  Try  it!  It  will  positively  cure  so 
that  vou  will  be  welcomed  instead  of  shunned 
by  your  friends.  C.  E.  GAUSS,  8088  Main  St., 
Marshall.    Mich.      Fill    out    coupon    below. 


This   coupon 
age     of    Gauss 


FREE. 

good  for  one  trial  pack- 
Combined  Catarrh  Cure, 
mailed  free  in  plain  package.  Simply  fill 
in  your  name  and  address  on  dotted  lines 
below  and  mail  to  C.  E.  GAUSS,  ,S08S  Main 
Street,    Marshall,   Mich. 


IVhen  writing  or  buying  'from  advertisers  please  menfion  thif  ma^a;?i^i?, 


ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


KANSAS 

ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  are  diatribating  free  to  nil  who  write  and 

I  inclose  •  stamp,  a  prescription   for   the   care   of 

I  the  liquor   habit,      It   can    be   given   secretly  In 

coffee  or  food.    Also  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  the 

tobacco   habit,  that  can  be  given  secretlr.      The 

only  reqaest  we  mslse  is  that  yoa  do  not  sell  the 

recipes,   bat     give    free    copies    to    your     friends. 

KANSAS   ANn-tlQUOR    SOCIETT, 

'  Boom      77  Gray   Bldg..        KANSAS    CITY,   MO< 

Cure  Constipation 
Without  Drugs 

IN  THE  PRIVACY  OF  YOUR 
OWN  HOME 

FREE  COUf*ON  BELOAV. 


PROF.  T.   H.   MIDGLEY, 

Constipafion  Specinlist,  Inventor  of  the  Drugless 

Constipation    Cure. 

Without  the  use  of  pills,  purgatives  or  drugs 
of  any  kind,  I  can  and  do  cure  the  worst  cases  of 
chronic  constipation — cure  tliem  to  stay  cured, 
and  restore  the  patient  to  a  state  of  liealth  and 
happiness  such  as  they  had  never  known  before. 
I  can  cure  constipation  no  matter  how  bad  it  is. 
T  can  show  you  liow  to  cure  yourself  right  in 
your  own  home  without  the  use  of  drugs.  Con- 
stipation is  cured  for  all  time  when  cured  my 
way.   Pill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to-day. 


FREE    COUPON. 

Fill  in  your  name  and  address  on  dotted 
lines  below  and  mail  to  Prof.  T.  H.  Midg- 
ley.  648  Midgley  Block.  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  by  return  mail  he  will  tpll  you  free 
how  to  cure  constipation  without  medi- 
cine. 


Thi8$20Wafchfor«5^ 

These  figures  tell  exactly  what  we  are  doinu— selling  a  $20.00 
watch  for  l|l5.4."».  We  don't  claim  that  this  is  a  140  00  watch 
or  a  $50.00  watch,  but  it  is  a  i)«aO.«>0  wa(eh.  A  leading  natch 
manufacturer,  being  liard  pressed  for  ready  cash,  recently  sold 
u»  his  entire  stock -watches  actually  built  to  retail  at  %WMiy 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  wholesale  tlicni  todealeis  for 
$12.00  or  $13.00,  but  this  would  involve  a  great  amount  of  labor, 
time  and  expense  In  the  end  our  profit  would  be  little  more 
than  it   is  at  selling   the    watch     diiect  to  the  wearer  at  »5. 45. 


Tlilfi    F:vln';fon    Wntch    we  offer  at  i^A.45  is  a 

rubledjewi-l>-<l.  finely  lialanced  and  I'erfectly  adjusted  move- 
ment, with  5|>ecially  selected  jewels,  dust  band,  patent  regula- 
tor, jeweled  compensation  balance,  tluiiblc  liiniilni;  oiinr, 
ei-nulne  icold-liiUI  and  handsomely  engraved.  Kacli  watcli 
is  thoroughly  timed,  tested  and  regulated  at  the  f.iclcuy  and 
both  the  cases  and  movement  are  jciiB>  aiito  d  I'lir  30  .viiiri'. 

Clip  nut  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us  to  day  willi  your 
name,  postoPRce  address  and  nearest  express  ofhce.  Tell  us 
whether  yon  want  a  IhiIIch'  or  eeiitH*  watch  and  we  will  send 
the  watch  to  your  express  office  at  once.  If  it  aiitlsfli  h  you, 
after  a  careful  examination,  pay  the  express  agent  lf(5.45  and 
express  charges,— if  it  does  not,   return  it  at  our  t  xpeiiwe. 

A  8«-YeBr  Kunrant"e  will  be  placed  in  the  front  case  of 

the  watch  we  send    von    and    to  all    customers    ordering  before 

Christmas  we  will  send  a  beautiful  gold-laid  watch  chain.  Free. 

We  r.-f  rtoth.-  First  Nafl  Bank,  Chicago,  Capital  $10,000,000, 

NATIONAL  CONSOLIDATKn  WATCH  CO. 

Dcpt.    ^4,1   ,  CHICAGO.  ILI 


CATARACTS  AND  SORE  EYES  CURED 

Prof.  Herman  T.  Schlegel.  the  noted  eye  spec- 
ialist, 1304  Mackinaw  Bldg.,  Chicago,  is  sending 
to  any  sufferer  from  sore, 
I  weak  eyes,  catarac<  or  granu- 
j  lated  eyelids,  absolutely  free, 
a  trial  treatment  of  a  most  re- 
markable remedy.  It  is  a 
harmless,  painless,  soothing 
and  healing  preparation  that 
gives  in.stant  relief  and  abso- 
lute cure  to  all  aches,  pains  and  burning  of  the 
eves  from  inflammation  .strain  or  granulated 
lids.  If  you  are  a  sufferer  send  for  a  trial  treat- 
ment,     it  costs  you  nothing  and  will  convince  you. 


SONQ=POEMS 


and    music     published     ON 
ROYALTY.  We  write  mu- 
sic and  popularize. 
Popular  Music  Pub.  Co.,  952  Enterprise  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


A  re  You  DEAF  ? 


f  Was  deaf  myself  for  25  years.  I 
*  perfected  and  patented  a  small, 
invisible  ear  drum  in  order  to  help 
my  own  hearing.    It  is  cahed 

"THE  WAY  EAR  DRUM," 

and  by  the  use  of  these  drums  I  can 
NOW  HEAR  WHISPERS.  1  want 
all  deaf  people  to  write  me.  I  do  not 
claim  to  "cure"  all  cases  of  deaf- 
ness, neither  can  I  benefit  those  who 
were  born  deaf.  But  I  CAN  HELP 
90  per  cent  of  those  whose  hearing 
is  defective. 

Won't  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  find  out  all  about 
me  and  mv  invention?  Tell  me  the  cause  of  your  deafness- 
GEO.  P.  WAY.  1122  Majestic  Bide  .  Detroit,  Mich. 


lyhen  ivriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  Mease  menfioft  this  magasinf. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


YOUR      FORTUNE 

TOLD    FRBB 


MRS.  LUCILC  AINSLEE 


Send  me  your  name  and  date  of 
birth  with  a  2  cent  stamp,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  horoscope  of  your 
life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
absolutely  free  of  cost.  I  can  tell 
you  just  what  to  do  to  become  hap- 
py, and  can  so  lay  the  future  before 
you,  that  you  will  bless  the  day 
you  first  wrote  to  me. 

When  you  look  around  among 
your  acquaintances  and  can  see 
those  who  are  successful  both  in 
family  matters  and  in  business  and 
money  affairs,  who  you  know  are 
no  smarter  than  you  are  yourself, 
don't  you  often  think  well  '•That's 
their  luck,"  but  I  hare  had  bad 
Inck  you  say  to  yourself,  now  let 
me  tell  you  something  and  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  they  are  suc- 
cessful because  they  have  been 
advised  by  some  competent  astro !• 
oger.  This  you  can  put  down  as 
certain. 


HIRAM  GINTHER 


Read  what  a  few  of  my  Patrons  say  : 


I  followed  the  advice  you  gave  me,  and  everythinp:  has  turned  out  grandly.    Charley  and   I   are  now 
married,  and  in  our  happiness  we  pray  that  you  may  live  long  to  continue  in  your  grand  and  noble  calling. 

NELLIE  ARMSTRONG. 


Your  wonderful  power  is  beyond   my  understanding.    You  not  only  told  me  about  affairs  that  I 
thought  no  one  new  anything  about,  but  all  you  predicted  has  come  true.  MRS.  LUCILE  AINSLEE. 


I  bless  the  day  when  I  wrote  to  you— it  was  the  turning  point  in  my  life— both  in  family  and  money 
matters.  HIRAM  GUNTHER. 

Following  your  advice  about  becoming  an  actress,  I  am  now  on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  My 
last  season  was  a  complete  success,  and  I  now  have  many  flattering  offers  from  several  managers,  and  just 
to  think  when  I  first  wrote  to  you,  I  was  only  a  poor  country  girl  with  no  future.  I  owe  it  all  to  you,  dear 
Professor,  how  can  I  ever  pay  you  ?  GRACE  KARINTH. 


State  OF  Connecticut,  (^^ 
County  OF  Fairfield,  J  ' 
Bridgeport, July  15,  1905. 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
compared  the  foregoing  cop- 
ies of  photographs  and  testi- 
monials with  the  origrinal 
photographs  and  testimonials 
and  that  the  same  are  correct 
transcripts  therefrom. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  official  seal. 

J.  D.  ToOMEY,  Jr.^ 

Notary  Public.  _ 
I^member  I  sendyoi^nis 


horoscope  absolutely  FREE. 
Don't  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  write  at  once  and  I  will 

Frove  to  you  just  what  I  say, 
have  made  thousands  hap- 
py and  prosperous  and  can 
NEUIE  ARMSTRONG.  do  the  same  for  you.  GRACE  KARINTH. 

Simply  send  me  your  name  and  birth  date  with  a  2-cent  postage   stamp,  and  I  will  do  the  rest. 
Shakespeare  said  :    The  stars  above  us  'govern  our  conditions.    Why  should  you  doubt  ? 
Send  at  once  and  learn  what  the  stars  have  to  tell  you. 


ADDRESS 


PROF.  LEO  AMZI,  Dept.  B.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 


CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  A  SENSIBLE 
REASON  WHY  YOU  USE  TOBACCO? 

No  sane  man  will  attempt  to  do  so.  You  know  it  injures  you  both 
mentally  and  physically,  and  if  you  are  honest  with  yourself  you 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  the  truth. 

Every  physician  will  tell  you  that  Tobacco  in  any  form  is  a  tloto, 
deadly  poiton  to  anyone  who  uses  it.  Statistics  will  show  you  that 
thousands  of  our  best  business  men.  as  well  as  countless  numbers  of 
our  most  promising  young  men,  are  sent  to  the  Asylums  and  private 
Sanitariums  each  year,  nervous  wrecks  both  in  body  and  mind,  from 
using  tobacco. 

You  know  yourself  it  is  a  filthy  practice  regardless  of  the  injury 
it  does  you,  and  you  would  give  a  great  deal  if  you  had  never  con- 
tracted the  habit.  Upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address.  The 
Rogers  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  send  you 
Abtolutety  Tree  a  sample  package  of  Tobacco  Specific,  and  they  will 
convince  you  that  you  can  rid  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  fam- 
ily of  this  injurious  and  expensive  habit.  It  is  a  certain  cure  and  can 
be  taken  in  food  or  drink  without  tasting  same.  You  will  find  it 
will  positively  destroy  the  craving  for  tobacco  in  any  form,  and 
create  a  dislike  for  even  the  smell  of  tobacco.  When  Tobacco  Spe- 
cific cures  you  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  the  desire  for  tobacco 
ever  retin-ning.  They  have  hundreds  of  letters  like  the  one  we 
publish  below,  and  will  gladly  send  them  to  you: 

"My  wife  sent  to  you  some  time  ago  for  a  treatment  of 
Tobacco  Specific.  A  few  days  after  beginning  the  treat- 
ment 1  had  no  use  for  tobacco  in  any  form  and  have  not 
used  any  since  then.  1  am  enjoying  better  health  and 
weigh  20  pounds  more  than  1  did  a  year  ago. 

F.  M.  DUNN,  Cohocton.  N.  Y. 

Send  your  name  and  addresft  to  Rogers  Druis  & 
Chemical  Co.,  64  Glenn  Building,  Clncinnatl,OhIo, 
and  they  will  nend  you  in  a  plain  sealed  pnolcaKre 
—a  Free  Treatment  which  has  cured  hundreds 
And  may  cure  you. 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MARSH    MALLOWS.    Dainty    and    Delicious,    the    best 
made.     Aslt     Dealers     for       "PRIZE    MEDAL"     "That.s 
■■Marshmallows"    or  -send    $.50   for   a   big   20-oz.    box  de- 
livered.    Large     sample     $.15.     Rochester     Marshmallow 
Co.,     7     Mortimer    St.,     Rochester,     N.    Y. 

SOUVENIR  POST  C.\RDS,  20  different  views  for 
25c  ,  one  cent  stamps  or  coin.  Address  Souvenir  Post 
Card  Company,  Dep't  B,  61  Imperial  Power  Building, 
Pittsburg,    Pa. 

FOR  THE  HOME:  THUMB  SUCKING  AND  ECZE- 
MA .s,uccessfullv  treated  by  "H.\ND-l-HOLD"  BABE 
MITS.  Free  Booklet,  R.  N.  Clark  &  Co.,  246  Summer 
St.,    Boston,   Mass. 

THE  TOILET  M.\SK  bleaches  and  purifies  the  skin, 
remove  wrinkles  and  imperfections.  Used  with  our 
Radio-Cactus  Creme  it  will  delight  the  most  sceptical. 
Contains  the  active  principles  of  Radium  and  Arizona 
Cactus.  Price,  Ma.sk,  $3,  Creme  $1.  Mask  and  Creme 
$3.50.  Western  Cosmetic  Co.,  Box  86  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

ADIRODACK  MOUNTAIN  POST  CARDS— 10  as- 
sorted high  grade  views,  25  cents.  Also  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  AuSable  Chasm  views,  etc.  W.  D.  MacDougal. 
EUzabethtown,   Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TELLS  ALL  ABOUT 
OUR  wonderful;  lan(^  of  opportunity.  A  beautifully 
lUu-strated  monthly.  SO  cents  a  year.  Address,  Pacific 
Northwest,   Portlaijd,   Ore. 

MOVE  WEST — OWN  YOUR  FARM  FRE'E.  Send 
*1  on  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  WESTERN 
HOME-MAKER  Magazine,  Chicago.  ^^ 

CATSKILL  MT.  POST  CARDS — 10  assorted  finest 
colored  artistic  views,  25  cents,  from  the  Haunts  of  Rip 
Van  Wrinkle.  If  you  don't  like  'em  we  refund  the  mon- 
ey. Also  West  Point,  Hudson  River  Views,  etc.,  etc.. 
list  free.  Barton  &  Spooner,  33  Duncan  Ave.,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 


DO  YOU  SH.WE  YOURSELF?  Send  $1.00  and  get  a 
RAZORONE-STROP,  guaranteed  to  put  and  keep 
your  razor  in  perfect  condition.  Money  back  If  10 
days'  trial  doesn't  prove  this.  The  Razorone  Co.,  24  "4 
.\damg    St..    Chicago,    111. 

POCKET  ELE'CTRIC  LIGHT — Wonder  of  twentieth 
century.  Can  be  carried  In  vest  pocket.  ,\lways  ready 
— 87  cents  hv  mail — only  500  to  be  sold  at  Introduotry 
price.  Write  ojuick.  Wolfendon  Electric  Company, 
Roanoke,   Va. 

INVENTIONS  TESTED  and  Defects  Remedl-^d.  Ideas 
Developed.  Expert  .advice  on  Value,  Practicability  and 
Methods  of  Marketing.  Best  Patent  Service  Procurable. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Mechanical  Advisory  Board  Co., 
(Ins.)    Chillicothe,   O. 

$25  PER  WEEK  and  travelintr  expenses  paid  sales- 
men to  sell  goods  to  grocery  dealers;  experience  un- 
necessary.  Purity  D.  T.   Co..   Chicago. 


FREE    TO    YOL! 

VENETIAN    PAGODA   LANTERN 

FOR    HALL,    DEN    OR    MISSION    ROOM 

An  artistic  and  beautiful  desig-n.  made  of  wroug-ht  iron,  with  ruby, 
green,  amber  or  white  glas.s  panels.  Fitted  with  oil  lamps  or  may 
bo   adapted    for   gas   or   electricity. 

RETAILS    FOR    S3. OO 

HAPID    SELLER.      SEEING    IS    BELIEVING. 

The   Rochester   Lamp    Company, 


1134-    BROADWAY 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


}Vhen  xvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine, 


$Nb$cribm'  exchange  awd  Classified  Hdvertising  Service 

ThrM  Lines  in  This  and  Eighty  Other  Msgaxinse  for  $1.     Additional  Lines,  see. 


WANTED. 


BUSINESS    CHANCES. 


MANAGER  WANTED  in  every  city  and  county  to 
handle  best  paying  business  known,  legitimate,  new, 
exclusive  control;  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing. 
Address   Chas.   Halstead.    31   West   26th   St.,   N.   Y. 

AGENTS'  WANTED — 30  sample  souvenir  postcards, 
18c,  postpaid;  they  sell  at  sight;  most  beautiful  pub- 
lished; new  subjects.  Defiance  Photo  Studio,  65  West 
Broadway,   N.    Y. 

WAR  ON  LIQUOR  AND  TOBACCO. — The  Kansas 
Anti-Liquor  Society  has  adopted  a  new  plan  to  fight 
the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  distributing  free  to  all  who 
write  and  enclose  a  stamp,  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of 
the  liquor  habit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  in  coffee 
or  food.  Also  one  for  the  tobacco  habit  that  can  be 
given  secretly.  The  only  request  they  make  Is  that 
you  do  not  sell  the  recipes,  but  give  free  copies  to 
your  friends.  Their  address  is  Room  77,  Gray  Bldg., 
Kansas    City.    Mo^ ^ 

LAWYERS  AND  ATTORNEYS. 

PATENTS — Gustav  Ayres,  M.  E.,  Patent  Attorney 
ind  Mechanical  Expert.  Formerly  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office;  Prof,  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Colum- 
bian University.  All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Mc- 
Gill  Bldg.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

MUSIC. 

SONG-POEMS  and  music  published  ON  ROYALTY, 
introduced  and  popularized.  Miuslc  written  or  perfected 
If  needed.  Send  Mss.  for  examination.  Copyright  se- 
cured in  your  name  if  desired.  Address  Popular  Music 
Publishing    Co.,    98    Enterprise    Bldg.,     Chicago. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

ILLUSTRATING  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL.  Course,  $15.00. 
Catalogue  and  one  lesson  with  criticism,  free.  School 
of   Commercial   .\rt,    83   Auditorium    Bldg.,   Chicago. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY — 100  men  wanted  at  once 
for  Telegraph  service.  Positions  guaranteed — Special 
tuition  to  first  20  entering — $20.00  down — next  30. 
$25.00 — others  $30.00.  Balance  of  tuition  montHly  after 
getting  position.  Write  today,  enclosing  this  Adv.,  to 
Train  Dispatchers  School  of  Telegraphy,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


SIMPLIFIED  SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL. — $1  will  start 
you.  Taiught  by  eperts;  fifteen  years'  experience.  Good 
positions  for  graduates.  We  guarantee  to  make  a 
stenographer  of  you  or  refund  money.  Use  your  spare 
time  and  double  your  earning  capacity.  Writ  for  pros- 
pectus. $1  proposition  and  guarantee,  all  free.  Southern 
Correspondence  Schools,  Inc.,   Roanoke,  Va. 


BARBER  COLLEGE. 

WANTED  MEN  TO  LEARN  THE  BARBER  TRADE. 
Bridgeford  System  of  Barber  Colleges,  803  Market  St.. 
St.  LouiSt  Mo.;  503  Delaware,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oldest 
established,  largest  and  best  conducted  schools.  Equip- 
ped with  Hydraulic  chairs  and  the  latest  electric  ap- 
pliances. Commission  paid  students  while  learning:. 
Position  secured  graduates.  Write  for  a  free  catalogue. 
Address  nearest  school;  803  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
503  Delaware,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  F.  C.  Bridgefort, 
Conn.  

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS  SELF-TAUGHT.— I  teach 
California  methods.  Best  in  world.  Sure  money-mak- 
ers. My  course  shows  how.  Particulars  and  "Realty 
Instructor"  free.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Carney,  Stimson 
Blk.,    Los  Angeles,    Cal. 

INA'ESTMENT  NOT  SPECUL-'^TION.  Buy  a  Peerless 
Cement  Brick  machine.  Profit  enormous;  active  de- 
mand for  cement  brick;  one  man  makes  3,000  brick  per 
day.  Peerless  Brick  Machine  Co.,  21  North  6th  St.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DRUG   STORE,    Macon   Co.,    111.   Value   of  stock,    $4.- 

300,   fixtures   $820.   Rent  $20;   yearly  sales  $7430.  Finest 
agricultural  country. 

MACHINE  for  making  the  only  practical  two-pleca 
Concrete  Blocks,  $50.00.  W.  D.  Moore  &  Son.  Creston, 
Iowa. 

PROFITS. — Large  profits  and  permanent  Incomes 
made  by  selling  our  Registration-insurance  outfits. 
Write  for  particulars.  COMMERCIAL  INDEMNITY 
CO.,   800   Granite   Block,    St.   Louis,    Mo. 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT- 
ING by  mail  from  man  who  built  up  half-a-million- 
dollar  business  through  letters.  His  method  proved 
sound.  Page-Davis  School  of  Business  Letter  Wrltln* 
Dept.,   91v   90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 


8  PER  CENT.  If  you  want  good  safe  Farm  Loa«« 
that  will  pay  you  8  per  cent  interest,  write  us.  State 
amount  you  can  Invest.  Albert  Zirm  &  Co.,  Realty 
Loan    and    Investment    Brokers,    Woodward    Okla. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

REAL  ESTATE  EVERYWHERE'.  Farms  and  Tim- 
ber lands.  If  you  are  in  the  market,  write  me.  If  you 
want  to  sell,  list  your  property  with  me.  Walter  Polk, 
Shreveport,    La. 

LE.\RN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS  FOR  $1.00. 
Text  book  on  this  profitable  business  sent  for  $1.00. 
Free  descriptive  booklet.  Realty  Science  Pub.  Co.,  Dept. 
8,  1101   Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE  BY  NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS 
AGENCY.     Write  for   particulars. 

TWO  MEAT  MARKETS.  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  5  acres  out- 
side of  city  with  fine  slaughter  house,  etc.,  monthly 
sales    $2000;    price    $3,000. 

WRIGHT  CO.,  Minn.,  89  acres — 84  acres  cultivated; 
9-acre  summer  resort  on  Clearwater  Lake  with  22- 
room  hotel  and  all  other  necessary  buildings;  flna 
grounds,    $10,000. 

NORMAN  CO.,  Minn.,  160  acres — 120  acres  culti- 
vated; well  fenced;  8  miles  from  Fertile.  Price  $4,000; 
easy  terms. 

POLK  CO..  Minn.,  320  acres — 280  acres  cultivated; 
house,  large  barn,  granary,  2  wells,  etc.,  $25  per  acre, 
easy   terms. 

BIGSTONE  CO.,  Minn.,  309  acres,  280  acres  cultivat- 
ed; 60  acres  tame  grass,  black  loam  soil,  fair  build- 
ings, good  fencing  and  drainage,  45  apple  trees,  some 
small  fruits,  $35  per  acre.  Will  also  sell  household 
goods,   stock  and  machinery. 

MEADE  CO.,  S.  D.,  1120  acres,  all  can  be  cultivated: 
Improvements  cost  over  $14,000,  would  make  an  ideal 
horse  or  cattle  farm;  also  control  adjoining  land  that 
can  be  rented  for  pastorage;  price  $25  per  acre;  must 
be   sold    to    settle   estate. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  CO.,  Cal.,  10-acre  orange  grove 
In  first-class  condition,  very  best  of  soil;  10  shares  of 
water  stock  goes  with  ranch;  price  $8,700.  If  you  want 
to  buy  property,  any  kind,  anywhere,  send  for  our 
Monthly.  If  you  have  property  to  sell,  send  descrip- 
tion  and    price. 

NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS  AGENCY,  Bank  of 
Commerc    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Lots  In  the  Car  Fac- 
tory Addition  to  Paris,  111.  Address  G.  M.  McKlnley, 
Paris,   111. 

$200  BUILDING  SITES  FREE,  nine  miles  from  New 
York   City   Hall.   Send  immediately  for  full   particulars. 
D.    Depan.   58   Broad   Street,   New   York  City. 
Classification   agents   wanted 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RUGS  MADE  FROM  OLD  CARPET.  Send  us  your 
carpet  by  freight  at  our  expense,  just  as  it  is.  Will 
make  any  size  wanted.  Columbia  Rug  Ca.,  136  Halsted 
St.,   Chicago. 

SONG  WRITERS — For  60  days  I  will  write  music  for 
your  song  for  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M'y  2 
latest  songs,  as  sample  work,  for  25c.  M.  C.  Warren, 
217   E.    Maynard,    Columbus,   O. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


\  Rare  Chance! 

The  Railway  Publications  Society  is  now  selling  a 
limited  portion  of  its  treasury  stock  to  small  investors 
upon  the  easy  payment  plan. 

DIVIDENDS  ARE  ENORIHOLS 

It  is  rarely  the  general  public  has  the  chance  to  get 
stock  in  a  successful,  going  technical  book  publishing 
house.  Usually  the  shareholders  are  few,  sometimes 
it  is  an  immensely  rich  partnership,  and  always  the 
dividends  are  enormous. 

\   NEW   DEPARTLRE 

This  comi^any  is  making  a  wide  departure  in  offering 
stock  in  small  amounts  and  on  easy  payments,  but  as  its 
business  is  that  of  manufacturing  and  publishing  (not 
selling  stock),  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  busi- 
ness necessitates  expansion,  it  was  decided  to  increase 
its  capital  and  offer  a  limited  amount  for  public  sub- 
scription. 

TERMS   OF   PAYMENT 

The  shares  are  ten  dollars  each,  par,  fully  paid  and 
non-assessable,  and  may  be  paid  for  $2.00  a  share 
down,  and  $2.00  a  share  monthly  until  paid  for. 

For  prospectus,  circulars  and  particulars  address : 

Railway  Publications  Society, 

508  -  509 '  510  -  511  Security  Building, 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers        please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Thoroughly    Modern,    Handsomely    Appointed.  Steam  Heat.     Open  All  the  Year. 

No  applicants  received  who  may    from  any  cause  be  objectionable  to  guests. 

Centrally     Located,     Broad     Piazzas    and   Spacious  Sleeping  Rooms.     Capacity  of  75. 

Table    supplied    with   the    best   milk,  cream,    butter    and    vegetables    fresh    daily 

from  the  noted  Wallace  Murray  farm.     Long   distance   telephone   and   telegraph   office 

in  house.     Livery  attached.  HALSEY  R.  JONES,  Mgr. 
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On    the    Shore   of    Lake    Flower. 
Sociallv  and  geographically  the  center  of  the  Adirondacks. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  >0R    130.     30   ROOMS     EN     SUITE,     WITH     PRIVATE     BATHS. 
A  suite  of  three  sleeping  rooms  with   baths.      Parlor   and   private   dining   room   on 
first   floor.  SANITARY   CONDITIONS   PERFECT. 

Rates:     $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day;   $1.5.00    to  $2.5.00  per  week. 
OPEN  ALL  THE    YEAR.  PINE    &   CORBETT,    Proprietors. 


The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $S  to  $6S  per  year  according'  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 
ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 

Lake  George  Cottages   and 
Sites  For  Sale 

Warren  Realty  Company,     Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Two   lots.   Plum   Bay,   Lake   George,   50x200  eacK,  $500  eacK. 

Moss   cottage,   Crosoysiae,   Lake  George,  $1,600 

Davis  cottage.  Lake  George,  $2,000 

Property  on  Assembly  Point,  Lake  George,  1,200  feet  lake  front. 
1  en    acres   in   piece,   frontage  on   two  bays,  $5,000 


The  Open  Air  Treatment 


of    PULMONARY   TUBERCULOSIS 
(CONSUMPTION) 

\';iluable,liel})fiil  articles  by  the  country's  leading  lung  specialists, 
in  every  number  of 


JOURINAL.  OR  THE  OUTDOOR  LIRE 

Oflficial   organ   of   the   National   Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention      of      Tuberculosis. 

SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS  PER  YEAR  $1.00 

Address 


Journal ,:  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  ^^^'Ll^T, 


A.C      UAKEf:,     IN.     V. 


The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 

Specialty  of  High-Gradc  Printing 

and    Die    Stamping 


Mak 


The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  work  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses.  If  you  are  particular  about  your  printing— whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other  kinds — consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 
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5         I  Are  now  about  the  most  central  of  all  the  1  5 

I  great  resorts.    During  the  resort  season  they  S  f 

I  have  through  Pullman  sleeping  cars  from  New  I  I 
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II  A  night's  ride  takes  you  from  any  of  these  :  # 

I  places  to  the  center  of  the  mountains  in  time  t  f 

t         I  for  breakfast  next  morning.  |  t 

if  ft 

♦  I  For  a  copy  of  "Tlie  Ailiroiidick  Mountains  anil  How  to  I  ^ 

{*              5  Reacli  Them."  which  is  No.  20  of  tlie  New  York  Central  "  ^ 

Z  liiiies"  ■"Four-TraL-k  Series."  containing  a  fine  map  of  the  Z  W 

I  Adirondack  Mo\intains  and  adjacent  territory,  with  useful  I  A 

I  information  in  regard  to  hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  I  W 

*  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  *  ^ 

♦  S  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  Z  ^ 

{*               I  New  York.  I  J 

5            f  C.  F.  DALY                                                W.  J.  LYNCH  |  5 

{:                  Passengfer  Traffic  Manager  Fasseng:er  Traffic  Manage  1  # 

I  New  York                                                          Chicag:o  J  ¥ 
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PERFECT  SERVICE. 


Delaware   &   Hudson 

The  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between 

NEW  YORK,  ALBANY,  TROY  and  MONTREAL  and  CANADA. 
Also  to  Plattsburg  and  other  pDints  in  Northern  New  York. 

Morning,   Noon   and    Night   Tr:^ins   with   Through    PuMman   Cars. 
SUPERIOR  CAFE-CAR  SERVICE. 


ABEL  I.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,   P.  T.  M. 
A.  A.   HEARD,  G.   P.  A. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


N -u-  York  City  Offices. 

Downtown,  7  Cortlandt  St. 
Cptown,  i;>o4  Broadway 


GLENS    FALLS,     N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Go. 

A   Modern   Department  Store 

We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Goods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnishings. 

I39-I4I  Glen  Street.  Glens  Falls.  N,  Y. 

BROWN  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies,  make  a 
specialty  of  Gas  Engines  and  Electrical 
Equipment.  Try  their  ever  ready  battery. 
Bowman  Block,  Monument  Square.  H. 
R.  Telephone  284-J. 

CAN'T  UNDERSTAND. 

DR.  BOWMAN  can't  understand  why  people 
dread  to  have  teeth  extracted,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  heard  of  his  local  anaes 
thetic  which,  when  applied  to  gums,  renders 
extraction  painless  and  no  sore  gums  after 
ward. 


B.    B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits,  Millinery, 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

t^*  t<?*  t^^ 

BERT  H.  BENTLEY. 

Registered   Ph&.rni&.cist, 

21  South  Street. 

LEGGETT  G  PEDDIE 

137  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


Is  the  name  of  tnis  oeautiful  style  of  eye 
glasses.  Tne  lenses  never  get  loose,  tney 
are  firm  in  place  without  pincning,  ana 
are  sold  m  Glens  Falls  by 

I P.  Juve-t 

Library  Building 
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•'Pictures  Talk." 

STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN    MONTHLY 

For  picturing  with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  the  ADI- 
RONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
For  the  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  its  unrecorded  stories 
and  traditions.  For  the  saving 
of  "THE  GREAT  NORTH 
WOODS"  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  broader  human  n- 
terests,  is  the  mission  of 
STODDARD'S  NORTHERN 
MONTHLY. 

Illustrations  in  photochromo- 
types,  phototints  and  halftones. 

Standard  size.      One  dollar  a 
year.    Ten  cents  a  number. 

Published  by 

S.  R.  STODDARD.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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nOOrV^ARlNG  jt^PARE^U      111^^ 


Fashionable  Hats 

For  Men  and  Boys 


Tb*  "Star  H>t  Uan,"  Cof  yrlghted  ItOI. 


A   HAfidy    Vest   Pocket   M^tch    Book   FREE 

TsMiift  iitin  maUnc  your  acqiMlntancc  w«  h«ve  pnpartd  •  "8t«r"  Hit  Mttth 
•»  htndy  in  th«  vut  pocket,  which  wc  wi]I  tenl  yoH  f i««  up«n  nqout. 
\t  your  dnltr  doM  net  huiaic  our  lliw  gtvc  ut  fiitnuna  nUI  wc  vflJ  m  that  y«u 
I  nnpw4. 


PLEASE   MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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IS  g:aining:  m 

popularity 

every  day  as  a 

Winter 
Resort 

A   fleet  of  new   steamers 
maintains  a  Weekly  Service 
between     New^     York     and 
Kingston, 

Tke  Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise 

every  fortnight. 


The   Orient  Cruise 

by  the  SS.  Moltke,  leaves  New  York 
January  29th  for  a  79  day  trip — cost 
$350  and  up. 


Two  West  Indies  Cruises 

from  New  York  January  31,  and  March 
5,  l)y  the  Steamship  Bluecher. 

28  days'  duration,  cost  $150  up. 


Booklets,  sailings,  etc..  for  the  asking  from 

HAMBURG  =  AMERICAN  LINE 

P/ISS»S£    DEfT. 

901  OlWe  Street  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


ATTENTION  BOOK  BUYERS 

Wc   Sell   Every   Book  Published. 


For  many  years  we  have  paid  our 
ag-ents  large  sums  of  money  to  sell 
books  to  the  public.  We  have  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  sell  our 
l)Ook.s  direct  to  you,  thereby  saving 
the  agent's  commission  and  giving 
it  to  you.  Wc  believe  that  we  will 
sell  more  books  by  this  method  and 
we  ask  you  to  read  our  offer. 

We  will  give  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  the  40  per  cent  discount 
that   our  agents   have  received. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  with 
the'  discount  prices.  It  contains 
books  on  every  known  subject.  We 
offer  the  following  as  an  example 
fif  our  cut  prices: 


THE  AMERICANIZEO  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNIGA 

FIFTEEN    DOLLARS 


Ten  volumes  in  set.  Each  volume 
91^  inches  long  by  "  Vz  inches  wide. 
Over  7,000  pages;  192  pages  of  col- 
ored maps;  more  than  250,000  sub- 
jects treated.  Bound  in  dark  red 
Morocco-marbelized  sides.  We  pos- 
itively guarantee  this  edition  to  be 
identical  with  that  sold  by  news- 
papers of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
other  cities  at  $36.00  installment 
plan    or    $32.40    net    cash. 

Our  price  is  only  $15.00  and  we  pay  express  charges 

Send    fur   our  Catalogue    to-day. 


THE  OLD  OAK  BOOK  SHOP, 

A   Book  Store  at  Your  Door. 

Dept.  BS.  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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SHOE  FOR  MEN 


1776  -  1906 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years 
has  brought  many  changes— 
This  illustration  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  shoes  worn 
by  American  Patriots  in  1776 
and  the  "Patriot"  shoe  worn 
by  thousands  of  Americans  to- 
day— 

Every  shoe  you  see  advertised 
is  commended  as  the  best  shoe 
made — 

The  Patriot  is  not  the  best  shoe 
made,  but  it  is  all  you  will  ex- 
pect and  more  for  $3.50  and 
$4.00 — 

And  behind  it  is  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  largest  shoe  man- 
ufacturers in  America  with  a 
capital  of  $2,500,000.00  invested 
in  tho  shoe  business— 
This  should  be  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  shoe  wearers  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  Patriot  Shoe 
for    men — 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  write  us.  We  will  send 
you  a  Patriot  booklet  of  styles 
and  see  that  you  are  supplied — 


STAR  BRAND  SHOES 
ARE    BETTER' 

A. 


OSBCTSJOHNSON 

riANUFACTUfiEKS 


Shoe  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.8.A. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE  WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS. 
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The  Gold  Medal  Hat 

For  Sale  at  all  Leading  Millinery 
Departments  and  Establishments 


Designed  and  Made  by 

Rosenthal-Sloan  Millinery  Co< 

SAINT  LOUIS 


SOLD  TO   DEALERS  ONLY 


PLEASE   MENTION  OUR   MAGAZINE   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


AMSCELLANE0U5    ADVERTISING 


CLARK'S   REPORTS 

I  will  give  you  a  careful 
unbiased  financial  report  on 
any  unlisted  stock  that  you 
may    hold    for    $2.50. 

Hundreds  of  people  write 
me  asking-  me  for  reports 
on  investments  that  they 
hold,  and  this  charge  cov- 
ers the  expense  of  getting 
the  report,  absolutely  no 
profit  to   me. 

TWO  INVESTMENT  BOOKS 
FREE. 

I  am  sending  out  two 
books  free  to  my  clients, 
as  well  as  to  any  one  who 
is  interested  in  sound  in- 
vestments. The  books  are 
entitled  "Money  Making  the 
?ilaster  Problem,"  and  "The 
Investor's    Blue    Book." 

The  latter  gives  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  great 
inineralized  section  of  Gua- 
nacevi.  Over  $350,000,000 
have  been  taken  out  of  this 
camp. 

Both  books  are  free  if 
you  write  immediately;  no 
postal  cards  answered. 
Write  me  a  personal  letter. 

AI>T.     F.     CI.AKK, 
Barnarrt   &    Clark,   Dept.   53. 
2.'  Broad  St.,   New  York  City. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 

Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

J\o  Attention — JVo  Expense — 7?«nJ  Continuously. 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water  30 
feet  each  foot  of  fall.     6000  in  successful  operation. 
Sold  on  30  days'  trial.     Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 

2153  Trinity  BIdg.  New  Yoric 


f  re  You  DEAF? 


I  Was  deaf  myself  for  25  years.  I 
perfected  and  patented  a  small, 
invisible  ear  drum  in  order  to  help 
my  own  hearing.    It  is  called 

"THE  WAY  EAR  DRUM," 

and  by  the  use  of  these  drums  I  can 
NOW  HEAR  WHISPERS.  I  want 
all  deaf  people  to  write  me.  I  do  not 
claim  to  "cure"  all  cases  of  deaf- 
ness, neither  can  I  benefit  those  who 
were  born  deaf.  But  I  CAN  HELP 
90  per  cent  of  those  whose  hearing 
is  defective. 
Won't  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  find  out  all  about 

me  and  mv  invention?   Tell  me  the  cause  of  your  deafness. 

GEO.  P.  WAY.  1122  Majestic  Bldg  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HELP. 

YOURSELF 


Good 
Salary 


There  is  a  direct,  easy 
way  for  you  to  help 
yourself  to  a  good  posi- 
tion and  good  pay  in 
the  trade  or  profession 
that  matches  your  taste 
and  ambition.  All  this 
without  leaving  home  ; 
without  losing  an  hour's 
workoradoUarof  pay;  with- 
out changing  positions  until 
qualified  to  step  into  the  one 
you  desire.  Will  you  mail 
the  coupon  below  and  find 
out  how  the International 
Correspondence  Schools  will  help  you  to 
begin  helping  yourself  at  once  ? 

This  opportunity  presented  in  the  coupon  is 
YOUR  opportunity.  No  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  you  are  doing,  the  coupon  will 
help  you  to  do  better.  Mailing  the  coupon 
puts  you  to  no  expense  or  obligation.  It 
simply  gives  you  a  chance  to  find  out  all 
about  the  wonderful  method  of  money-earning 
training  now  within  your  reach  through  the 
I.  C.  S.  No  matter  if  you  are  poor  and  lack- 
ing in  education ;  no  matter  what  obstacle 
seems  to  be  in  your  way,  the  I.  C.  S. — a 
great  educational  institution  with  a  capital  of 
over  $5,000,000 — will  find  a  way  to  help  you. 
Mail  tlie  Coupon  Xo-Day, 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  954.        SCKANTOiV,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part 
how  1  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in  the  posi- 
tion betore  which  I  h.ave  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 

Meclianical  Urnftsmon 

Stenoeraphcr 

Telephone  Engineer 

AdTerlisenient  Write- 

Elec.  LiehtInK  ^upt. 

Show  Card  Writer 

Mechan.  Eneliieer 

Wiiiduw    Trimmer 

Surveyor 

Commereial  Law  for 

Stationary  Engineer 

Justices  of  tlie  Peace 

Civil  Engineer 

IHuHtrator 

Blll^dlnt;  Contractor 

Civil  Service 

Arcliitec'l  Draftsmao 

Chemist 

Architect 

Textile  Mill  Sunt. 

Structural  Engineer 

Electrician 

Bridge  Engineer 

Eicc.  Engineer 

Mining  Engineer 

Name_ 


Street  and  No.. 
City 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE     WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


A  CAP  THAT 

Makes  Hair  Grow 

If  you  will  wear  an  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  about 
three  or  four  minutes  it  will  at  once  put  new  ! 
life  in  the  scalp  and  will  give  the  .scalp  a  bright, 
rosy  color,  which  indicates  a  free  and  normal 
circulation  and  by  supplying  the  starved  hair 
roots  with  nutrition  each  day  in  this  way  the 
hair   will   thrive   and   grow. 

AVe  will  send  you  an  Rvans  Vnouuiii  Cap,  by 
prepaid  expreww,  for  wlxty  day.s'  free  trial.  If 
you  do  not  see  a  iirradual  development  of  a  new 
grrowth  of  hair  and  are  not  convlneed  that  the 
Cap  will  completely  restore  your  hair  you  are 
at  liberty  to  return  it  to  um  with  no  expense 
whatever    to    yourself. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  which  fully  describes 
and  illustrates  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap.  Even 
if  you  are  not  in  need  of  it  you  will  be  interested 
In  the  invention  and  in  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  cultivated  a  growth  of  hair  from  its 
use.  This  book  also  contains  the  opinions  of 
well  known  medical  men,  regarding  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Cap  is  based.  The  book  is  sent 
free   upon   application. 


EVANS  VACUUM  GAP  COMPANY 

Evans  Cap  Building.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

23rd  and  Locust   Streets. 


FASHIONS 

FOR     MEN 


While  fashion  decrees  certain  styles  for 
different  occasions,  men  are  given  a  great 
deal  more  latitude  in  dress  than  women — 


therefore  it  is  hard  to  collect  a  number  of 
ilustrations  of  what  men  should  wear  and 
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WEARING  APPARE^L.      1 11^^ 
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SCHWAB'S  $15.00  SPECIAL  SUITS 

Are  the  orig-inal  hand-made  garments  with  the  retail  price  named  by  the  makers — the 
label  "on  the  sleeve"  guarantees  hand-made  button  holes,  hand-padded  shoulders,  hand- 
felled  collars,  durable  trimmings  and  good  service.  These  best  $15  value  suits  are  on 
sale  at  four  thousand  dealers  throughout  this  country — ask  your  local  dealer  if  he's  one 
of  the  four  thousand — if  not,  write  us  and  send  for  our  handsome  fashion  booklet  showing 
the  latest  styles  in  Men's  Fashions  for  Fall  and  Winter,  1906-07. 

Schwab  Clothing  Co.  Dept.  51  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

MAKERS  OF  HONEST  CLOTHES 
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FASHIONS  FOR  MEN 

Continued  from  Preceding  Page 


say:     "These  are  the  latest  styles;  follow 
them  in  order  to  be  correct." 

If  you  wear  the  clothes  shown  here  this 
month  you  will  be  wearing  fashionable 
clothes — likewise  you  may  be  able  to  wear 
entirely  different  apparel  and  still  be  en- 
tirely in  style. 


"Comargo" — Front  2j4   inches,  Back,   lY^   inches 

A  man's  personal  taste  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  his  appearance.  Even  more  so 
than  women's. 


^- 

'v 

\ 

X7' 

^■^^ 

\ 

"Arvcnto,"  illustrated,  above,  is  a  nets.'  iving 
collar  of  very  graceful  lines  recently  introduced 
in  a  popular  brand.  The  "Arvento"  is  of  mod- 
erate height  and  has  medium-sised  wings  which 
have  decided  drop  points.  It  is  made  on  a  band 
and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  popular  forms  of 
the  winter  season. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  these  clothes  be  ob- 
tained from  a  merchant  tailor.  These  days 
there  are  large  houses  turning  out  all  sorts 
and    sizes   of   hand   tailored   ready-to-wear 


«^  DRESSES 

Any  Man 

i/Vith  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 

Measure  Suit  or  Ovircoat 
of  Nobby  Material 

Fall  and   Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers,      CDCC 
High  Grade  rntt 

Sweater    m^t^^a^^ 


Suits  made  to  measure  by  ex- 
perienced tailors,  durably  trim- 
med, for  $7.85,  equal  to  any 
tailor's  $15.00  suit. 


A  Fall  or  Winter  Storm  Coat  or 
A  PAIR  OF  EXTRA  TROUSERS 

like  suit,  a  fancy  jiatU-ra  li  de- 
slred,  besides  ^  Em%£^gx 
hish-grade   Sweater  T  "(30 


nA 

Iron-clad 

Guarantee 

Sent 

With 

Each 

Garment  '■~»®  high-grade   Sweate 

You  take  no  chance deallnpr  with  us,  as  you  do  business  with 
a  house  that  bears  reputation.  Perfect  fit  guaranteed,  or 
you  don't  take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
free  samples  of  our  Full  and  Winter  cloth,  measurement  blank 
and  tape  line.    SEND  NO  MONEY,  BUT  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

MARKS     QL      LEE     UO*    (incorporated) 
TAILORS  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

185-191  Adams  Street,  Dept.  282  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  You 

Shave 

Yourself? 


There's  just  one  d»vice  that 
is  guaranteed  to  keep  a  razor 
in  perfect  condition — that's 
the 

Razorone  Strop 


Anyone   can  use  it 
■without  any  previous 
experience  whatever. 
It  can't  injure  the  finest  blade  and  will  put  it  and 
keep  it  in  keen-cutting  condition.    Its  cost  is 

ONE    DOLLAR, 
prepaid,  and  with  it  comes  a  "money-back"  guarantee 
which  gives  you  the  privilege  of  returning  after  10  days' 
trial. 

THE  RAZORONE  €0. 

Chicago,  111. 


24/^  Adams  Street, 


SHORTHAND^ 
.       IN  SO  DAYS 


.<We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  m 
''on)y  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  (line  in  your  own 
'home,  no  matter  where  vou  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions— no  shading 
as  in  other  systems.  No  long  lists  of  word  signs  to  con- 
fuse. Only  nine  characters  to  learn  and  you  have  the 
entire  English  languacre  at  your  absolute  command. 

The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private  secre- 
taries, newspaper  reporters  and  railroad  men.  Law 
vers,  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  literary  folk  ana 
business  men  and  women  may  now  learn  shorthand  for 
theirownuse.  Dopsnot  takeeontinual  daily  pratice  aswith 
other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high  grade  positions 
Ueverywhere.     Send  to-dav  for  booklets,  testimonials,  c" 

W        CHICA.GO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

^ 989     Chionso  Opern  House  Block,  t'hicaeo 


DSiiions 
Is, etc.    i 
LS         ^ 
»,  111-    J 
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AXISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


THE  SICK  MADE  WELL  WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 


Preolous   I^Ife  and   Health   Can  be   Saved  by  This 
That  \A'ould  be  Hopeless  Under  Old  Methods. 


THE    NATURE    OF    THE    DISEASE    MAKES    NO 
DIFFERENCE. 

OXYDONOR 

Cures    all    Manner   of 
Diseases    With    Oxygen 
From    the    Air. 

It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  suf- 
fer the  pangs  of 
pain  and  disease 
or  die  premature- 
ly. The  time  is 
now  at  hand  when 
it  is  as  easy  to  get 
well  as  it  is  to  get 
sick.  Think  of  the 
blessings  of  hav- 
ing a  way  at  your 
own  home  to  cure 
all  sickness  of  the 
family  without 
doctors  or  drugs. 
The  application  of  Oxydonor  compels  the  body 
to  absorb  oxygen  through  the  lungs,  membranes 
and  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  oxygenating  the 
whole  volume  of  the  blood,  instilling  now  life 
and  vigor  into  the  system,  causing  all  the  vital 
organs  to  act  naturally.  When  the  blood  is 
filled  with  the  living  fire  of  oxygen  disease  is 
absolutely    impossible. 

It  carries  the  vital  force  of  animation  in 
every  pulse  beat,  and  when  made  adequate  it 
moves  every  function,  throws  off  any  disease, 
causing  the  process  of  life  to  prevail.  The 
nature  of  the  disease  makes  no  difference — this 
natural  animation  overcomes  any  form  of  dis- 
ease. Case  after  case  has  been  cured  of  Stomaeli 
Trouble,  Rheumatism,  Nervoiis  Prostration, 
Insomnia,  Kidne>  and  I^iver  Trouble,  Dropsy, 
Blood  Diseases,  Uleers,  Abcesses,  Tumors, 
Scrofula,  St.  Vitiis  Dance,  Lung  Diseases,  Catarrh 
of  Head,  Throat  or  Stomach,  Change  of  life,  etc. 
All  this  is  simply  tlie  operation  of  a  natural 
law,  and  it  is  not  half  as  wonderful  as  the  fact 
that  you  can  send  your  voice  along  a  little  wire 
for  thousands  of  miles,  yet  no  one  doubts  the 
telephone  or  is  astonished  at  what  it  accom- 
plishes. Is  it  strange,  then,  that  a  new  dis- 
covery sliould  be  made  in  the  line  of  physical 
science  as  applied  to  the   healing  art? 

Oxydonor  is  sold  for  self  home  use,  and  is 
not  a  battery  or  electricity. 
George  Goodale,  Secretary  Detroit  Free  Press,  Writes; 
I  know  of  no  other  discovery  who.se  value  ap- 
proaches Oxydonor.  I  have  a  sure  conviction  founded 
on  actual  personal  experience,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  within  human  reach,  and  It  seem.s  to 
me  the  most  important  step  toward  healing  human  ills 
in    three    thousand    years. 

Mrs.   R.  O.   Burnham,  of  Waco,  Texas,  Writes: 
We    think    there    is    nothing'   in    the    world    like    Oxy- 
donor, especially  for  the   children.     Whenever   I  hear  of 
a  child   being  sick,    I   want  them  to   try   Oxydonor;    for 
It    always    cures. 

W.  N.  Pickard,  a  Prominent  Attorney  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Writes: 

We  have  had  an  Oxydonor  in  our  family  for  aboiut 
three  years,  and  we  rely  on  it  implicitly  for  every  ill. 
Mrs.  Sallie  M.  Hadsell  of  Springrfield,  Mo.,  writes: 
I  was  a  total  wreck  when  I  procured  your  Oxydonor, 
having  long  suffered  with  curvature  of  the  spine,  stom- 
ach and  heart  trouble,  rheumatism  and  variou.^  trou- 
bles, and  I  lived  for  forty  years  on  drugs  and  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  well  or  free  from  pain,  but 
since  using  Oxydonor  I  scarcely  know  what  pain  or 
sickness  is,  and  I  have  cured  two  cases  with  Oxydonor 
of  St.  Vitus  Dance  and  one  case  of  bone  erysipelas  of 
forty  years'   standing. 

The  full  history  of  above  cases  and  scores  of 
others   given   with   our  free   book. 

Call  or  write  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn 
about  this,   the  greatest  of  all   healing  methods. 

DR.    SANCHE   OXYDONOR    CO., 
Dept.   B.   S.,   67   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 


FASHIONS   FOR  MEN 

Continued  from  Preceding  Page 


clothes  which  are  every  whit  as  styHsh  as 
any  tailor  can  furnish  and  somewhat  lower 
priced ;  because  made  in  larger  quantities 
and  by  a  house  using  perfect  system. 


It  is  so  with  shoes.  No  longer  do  we 
see  the  well-to-do  man  of  fashion  pay  ten 
and  twelve  dollars  to  the  village  shoe-maker 
for  a  pair   of   made   to   order   shoes.     He 
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MISrFIJANFOlJS    ADVERTISING  \ 


ffl^ILL  YOU  1^ 
TAKING  MEDICINE 

GiyD  NATURE^ 
A  CHANCE 

Do  you  want  health,  a  strong  muscular  body  or  a  beautiful  form?    Do  you 
want  to  increase  or  decrease  your  weight?    Have  you  been  spending  money   for  medi- 
cines for  a  number  of  years  and  failed  to  be  benefited?     Wouldn't  you  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  hope  after  all — hope  for  a  permanent  cure  and  a  new  life  by  nature's 
methods  ?    If  you  have  been  saturating  your  body  with  poisonous  drugs  and  deadened  the 
natural  forces  of  the  system,  give  nature  a  chance  to  cleanse  your  system.    Then  build  up 
on  a  new  foundation  and  obtain  all  the  benefits  which  nature  intended  you  should  have. 
Our  system  of  Physical  Culture  is  especially  adapted  to  the  remedying  of  the  following 
ailments : 


Indigestion 
Weak  Heart 
Mental  Weakness 


Dyspepsia 
Torpid  Liver 
Impure  Blood 


Dropsy 

Constipation 

Rheumatism 


Insomnia 
Obesity 
Lun^  Trouble 


Women  will  find  almost  immediate  relief  (no  matter  what  the  cause)  by  our  special  treatment. 
We  have  had  remarkable  success  with  some  of  the  most  stubborn  cases.  Read  what  these  people  say 
about  our  course : 


Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  12,  1905. 

Gentlemen  — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  endorse  .vour  Institute 
and  the  System  which  you  employ.  Mv  actual  e.xperiencc.  and 
those  of  my  various  patients  whom  you  have  so  suttessfully 
treated,  causes  me  to  unhesitatingly  recommend  you  to  those 
who  are  suffering  from  obesity,  lack  of  general  tone  and  vitality. 

Not  only  is  your  System  cc»rrect  so  far  as  its  scientific  prin- 
ciple is  concerned,  but  your  mode  of  applying  it  has  been  so 
satisfactory  and  beneficial  as  to  make  me  your  friend  and  ad- 
vocate forever 

Wishing  you  the  success  von  so  richlv  deserve,    believe  me 

Very  truly  yours,       MARTIN  M.    RITTER.  M.  D. 


Chicago.  Ul.,  Mar.  15,  190fl. 
Gentlemen; — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  course  of  treatments  taken  at  your  Institute  My 
trouble,  as  you  know,  was  rheumatism.  I  had  been  aftiicted 
with  this  disease  for  some  time  and  when  I  finally  visited  your 
place  was  able  to  walk  only  with  a  cane  and  the  assistance  of 
an  attendant.  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  before  the  course  ifl 
completed  1  am  practically  cured. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALBERT  MORGAN. 


Monthly  Payments  to  Suit. 

Our  course  oi"  Phys^ical  Development  is  comprised  of  thirty-six  lessons  (three  each  week  for  three 
months),  is  simple  and  explained  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  can  understand  it.  The  price  of  this 
course  is  $2.5. OO,  or  about  one-thir.l  of  the  usual  cost  of  such  courses.  We  are  going  to  maka  it 
possible  for  every  man  and  womin  to  secure  the  benefits  of  our  entire  system  by  sending  it  upon 
receiot  of  $5  and  the  coupon  below,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  four  or  eight  installments  of  $3.60 
or  $5.00  a  month,  whichever  is  most  convenient.  We  require  no  guarantee  from  a  third  per- 
n,  no  notes,  just  a  plain  agreement  that  you  will  pay  for  the  course  as  it  suits  you  best. 

This  Special  Of(er  is  made  only  to  those  sending  in  Coupon  attached. 

__i9  is  positively  the  same    course  which   is  employed  at  our  Institute  ■where 
persi>pal  treatine"*'  -ind  instructions  are  eiven  for  the  reeular  fee  of  $100.00 

This  course  has  been  devisetffor  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advan 
tage  of  personal  treatment  at  our  Institute  in  Chicago. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  those  desiring  to  come  to  Chicago  to  take 
idividaal  treatments.  .Special  terms  to  outsiders.     We  refer  you  to  any 
responsible  business  house  of  Chicago,  The  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank 
or  Jackson  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Illustrations  show  the  physical  development  ot 
the  Managing  Directors  of  this  institution. 


Chicago 
Inatl^uta 

fjr 
Physical 
Development, 

Chicago,  111. 

Geiit/eiiten:^ 

F, nrlosed   please 
find    $5  00    for    wh 
send    me   your  regular 
?10(l  00  Course  of  Instruc-^&i" 
tii.ns   for   $25  00.  The 

balance    I    agree    to    pay   in 
monthly      installments      of 


$ a  month 


Address 


Chicago  Institute  for  Physica 
Development, 

Dept..N    39  State  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


Editors  Physicil  Cjllure 
Depl.  Chicago  Americao 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  A  SENSIBLE 
REASON  WHY  YOU  USE  TOBACCO  ? 

No  sane  man  will  attempt  to  do  so.  You  know  it  injures  you  both 
mentally  and  physically,  and  if  you  are  honest  with  yourself  you 
wilJ  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  the  truth. 

Every  physician  will  tell  you  that  Tobacco  in  any  form  is  a  slow, 
deadly  poison  to  anyone  who  uses  it.  Statistics  will  show  you  that 
thousands  of  our  best  business  men,  as  well  as  countless  numbers  of 
our  most  promising  young  men,  are  sent  to  the  Asylums  and  private 
Sanitariums  each  year,  nervous  wrecks  both  in  body  and  mind,  from 
using  tobacco. 

_  You  know  yourself  it  is  a  filthy  practice  regardless  of  the  injury 
It  does  you,  and  you  would  give  a  great  deal  if  you  had  never  con- 
tracted the  habit.  Upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address.  The 
Rogers  Dri«  and  Chemical  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  send  you 
Absolutely  Free  a  sample  package  of  Tobacco  Specific,  and  they  will 
convince  you  that  you  can  rid  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  fam- 
ily of  this  injurious  and  expensive  habit.  It  is  a  certain  cure  and  can 
be  taken  in  food  or  drink  without  tasting  same.  You  will  find  it 
will  positively  destroy  the  craving  for  tobacco  in  any  form,  and 
create  a  dislike  for  even  the  smell  of  tobacco.  When  Tobacco  Spe- 
cific cures  you  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  the  desire  for  tobacco 
*^*ui''L*t^?'"^-  "^^^^y  '^^^^  hundreds  of  letters  like  the  one  we 
publish  below,  and  will  gladly  send  them  to  you: 

"My  wife  sent  to  you  some  time  ago  for  a  treatment  of 
J  obacco  Specific.  A  few  days  after  beginning  the  treat- 
ment 1  had  no  use  for  tobacco  in  any  form  and  have  not 
used  any  since  then.  ]  am  enjoying  better  health  and 
weigh  20  pounds  more  than  1  did  a  year  ago 

F.  M.  DUNN,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 
Semi  your  n:nne  nnd  nddrcNN  to  RoRor.s  I)ru>;  & 
riieiiiioal  Co..  «4  Glenn  Bnildins:.  Cin<inn:iti,Ohio, 
and  they  will  send  yon  in  a  plain  .sealed  paekais^e 
—a  Free  Treatment  which  has  cured  hundreds 
and  may  cure  you. 


MERCHANTS 
Double     Your     Trade! 

at  a  cost  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  on  Sales  Made,  by  using  our 
Premiums. 

COST    YOU    NOTHING 

until  sales  are  made  and  the  cash  is  in  your  till; 
then  you  buy  our  elegant  and  pleasing  premiums 
and  deliver  them  to   your  customers  yourself. 

Wc  furnish  and  mail  printed  matter  FREE 
which  does  ALL  THE  TALKING;  YOU  need 
only  wait  on  customers. 

CHICAGO  PREMIUM  CO. 

418-424  Milwaukee  Ave.  CHICAGO 


FASHIONS   FOR   MEN 
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can  get  better  and  lOO  per  cent,  more  stylish 
shoes  from  his  dealer,  wearing  the  same 
make  from  year  to  year,  buying  the  same 
quality  because  of  a  well  remembered  trade 
name. 


The  Button  Shoe  is  Still  Popular. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  should  be  paid 
to  detail  when  selecting  a  new  outfit.  For 
instance ;  a  man  should  wear  a  brown  derby 
with  a  brown  suit,  etc. 

The  evening  suit  of  this  fall  is  still  black 
unfinished  worsted  or  English  twill,  with  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  rough.  Square  notched 
lapels  are  best.  Trousers  are  cut  loose.  A 
light  fabric  will  "drape"  better  than  a  heavy 
and  fit  the  figure  best. 

Black  waistcoats  are  not  worn  now.  The 
white  ones  should  be  single  breasted  and 


A  Popular  Soft  Hat. 

pocketless.  Soft  cotton  material  is  prefer- 
able. This  is  cut  in  a  shape  midway  be- 
tween the  old  "U"  and  the  newer  "V"— it 
can  be  well  described  as  egg-shape. 
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Do  Your  Plumbing 
aod  Gasfittiflg  Work 

and  save  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year  by  doing 
those  Small  Plumbing  jobs  thai  cost  you  so  much 
money. 

You  Can  Do  Your  Own  Plumbing  Work 
by  the  Help  of  These  Books 

Which  contain  directions  and  plans  showing  how  to  connect  Bathtubs,  Kitchen 
Sinks,  Range  Boilers,  Washstands,  Closets,  etc.  How  to  Do  Gasfitting,  and  Easy 
Methods  of  Doing   Repair  Work. 

SPECIAL  OFFER :    "W^e  will  send  any  one  of  these  books,  post  paid,  for  $1.00 

Coyne  Plumbing,  Heating  and  Supply  Company 

4973-4975  EASTON   AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


B  A  #  jj  J  ^^#         |[^  I  ^^     M  Provide  Yourself  and  Family  with  <^ 

%^  n    ■        1^  \9   I        Profitable  Home  Entertainment    m 

-W-M  m  Wr~       ^>  W^   A    »^M  M  ^^  ■•mm  ■  ^V  ^  IM~  (at  small  expense)  makes  this  possible. 

I   tit     tf K/\PllUKnUI^C     BEST    RECORDS    BY    BEST    TALENT 

It     laug-hs,     talks,     sing-s.     whistles,     tells     you  funny  stories  and 

brings   the  Band  and   Orchestra.    Vaudeville    and       Grand    Opera  ^^^  |,         . 

RIGHT   INTO   YOUR  HOME.  ^^  \  1*^      K        'Htb    IHIAL 

It    educates,    elevates    and    entertains.  /  •  \  ""  V^'Waii       NOTHING 

Genuine  Columbia  Graphophones  x»^-^— », 

(being  made   of  the   finest   materials   and  by   the  best  /  ^^^iHm  "f     '^^'^^ 

workmen),  reproduce   all    classes  of   music,  with    the    full,     ^f  S^^^^^Vri     Manufacturer 

^rich   tones   of  the   original. 

(None  of  that  scratchy   "plionograpli"   noise.) 

^%vOET  ONE  NOW  ON 

rs.?V  YOUR  OWN  terms!  '       ^'^W^y 

Send  me  fuii'^^X         A   WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

details  of  your      'VX  for    a   whole    year    is    given    only    by 

Eafy  Payment  and    %^\ 

r:::::   V=  '""■""8'*  phonograph  co. 

^-'^  ^^    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 

^  ..  ^"^Nv  Grand  Prize,  Paris,   1900. 

^"'"'"^ ^^XDouble    Grand    Prize,  St.    Louis,    1904. 

"         Highest   Award,  Portland,    1905. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE   WHEN   WRITING   TO   ADVERTISERS. 


^i^l  BOQhS^'^i>tlGM£  INSTRUCTION I^P 


PLACES  IN  OUR  HANDS  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THEIR  GREATEST  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4,000  double-column  pag-es,  2.000  superb  illustrations 
Brand    New,    latest    edition,     down    to    1906.      beautifully      bound      in      half      Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending-  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear 
off  the  Coupon,   write  name   and   address   plainly,   and   mail   to   n»   now    before   you    forget   it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  history  and 
to  print  our  priee  broadeast,  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  Nales. 


I 


to  the  close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 
piDPATH'S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,   a 
siyie    no    other    historian    has    ever   equaled.  He    pictures    the    great    historical    events    as 
rnougii   they  were  happening-  before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with   him   to  see  the  bat- 
ties   ot    old;    to   meet   kings   and   queens   and   warriors;    to   sit    in    the   Roman   Senate;    to 
march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with 
Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  g-lobe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 
spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;   to   know 
Napoleon  as  you  know  Rooseveit.     He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme 
reliability,    and   makes    the   heroes   of   history   real    living   men    and    women,    and 
about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style 
that  history  becomes  as  absorbing-ly  interesting-  as  the   g-reatest  of  fiction. 

DlDPATH'S   Hi-story  in   stronsrly  endorsed  by  Presidents   Harrison,   Cleve- 
land,   and    McKinley,  John    L,    Stoddard,  Jefferson    Davis,    Lew    M  allace, 
Bishop   Vincent,   Dr.    Cuyler,    Rabbi    Hirsch,   Presidents    of    Ann    Harbor, 
Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Trinity,  Bates,  Colby,  Smith,  Vas 
sar,    Yale,    and    other   Collepres,   and    by   the   Great   American   People, 
:!00,000  of  -whom  own  and  love  it. 


i 


RlDPATH'S    is    generally    conceded    the    Greatest   History   ever 
written.      It  is  the  only  general  liisto'"y  lecognized 

$1  as    an    authority.     It    is    so    beautifully    ^vrltten 

B  your  children  will  learn  to  love  it.     You  should 

know    history    in    these    history-malting    days 
This    is    your    chance    to    buy    for    less    than 
ever  before.     You   may  pay  In  small  siuns 
monthly,  if  you  -wish. 

SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY  AND  WE  WILL 
MAIL     SAMPLE    PAGES     FREE. 


Brings  the 
Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly. 


Western 
Newspaper 
Association 
204  Dearborn 
t..  ChlcaKo.  III. 
Fleaie    mall,    without 
cost  to  mc,  ismple  paget 
of  Kidpath'i  Hiitory  con- 
taining nil   famoui    "Race 
Chart  "in  colors, map  of  China 
and  Japan,  diagram  of  Panama 
Canal,  specimen  pa^ea  from  the 
work,  etc.,  and  Trite  me  full  par- 
ticulars about  your  special  offer. 


Name 


Address 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    V/RITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


AMSCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


Pin  that  Cant  Puil  Open 


The  greatest  mechanical 
wonder  of  the  20th  century  is 
fast  displacing  all  other  brands 
of  so-called  safety  pins.  It 
locks  and  is  the  only  pin  that 
positively  cannot  pull  out.  See 
the  eye  in  point  of  pin.  It 
locks  on  hook  in  shield. 

Pin  your  faith  to  the  safety 
pin  that's  best  in  every  way  — 
a  pin  that  has  every  good  feat- 
ure of  every  other  pin  and  the 
newer,  safer  device  —  it  locks. 
No  danger  of  pins  coming 
undone  and  sticking  into  the 
flesh  if  Lox  pins  are  used. 

If  you  cannot  get  them  from 
your  dealer  send  10c  in  stamps 
for  sample  supply  and  "Story 
of  a  Safety  Pin." 

Lock  Safety  Pin  Co. 

Sta.Q.  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

ASK    YOUR   DEALER    FOR   THE 
NEW    LOX    HOSE    SUPPORTER 


BEAUTY-STRENGTH 

A    Form    Sublime    to   Those 
AVho    Take 

WILLARD  WHITE  CO.'S 

Vaucaire 
Qalega  Tablets 

Bust         Developer,         Flesh 
Food    and    Tonic 

Tlii-y  are  far  better  than  any  liquid  preparation.  One 
box  Tablets  more  than  equals  2  bottles  liquid.  They 
fill  out  shrunken  parts,  develop  the  bust,  neck  and  arms. 
Create  a  natural  appetite,  produce  restful  sleep  and 
clear  the  complexion.  If  you  are  careworn,  nervo'us  and 
run  down,  try  a  box  of  VAUCAIRE  GALEGA  TAB- 
LETS   and   note   their   wonderful    effect. 

WILLARD  WHITE  CO.,  Chicago,  111.        Feb.  17,   190G. 

Dear  Sirs — I  enclose  you  $1.50  for  another  box  of 
Vaucaire  Galega  Tablets  and  a  box  of  Melorose  Beauty 
Cream.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  prepara- 
tions and  my  friends  all  wonder  what  has  caused 
such  a  .great  change  in  my  appearance.  Trusting  you 
will  give  my  order  your  lusual  prompt  attention.  I  re- 
main,      Yours  truly,         MISS   E'STELLE  RANCHE. 

893    E.    61st    St..    Chicago,    UL 


Fndorsed''^  physicians,  noted  authorities  on  beaiuty 


'  culture,  editors  of  beauty  columns  of  lead- 
ing publications  and  the  New  York  Health  Jaurnal,  the 
great  medical  authority.  Three  week.s'  treatment,  $1.00. 
Six  boxes,   $5.00.  SENT  BY  MAIL,  IF  DESIRED. 

This  Is  the  same  formula  as  recommended  by  Har- 
riet Hubbard  Ayer  and  the  American  Woman's  Review. 
|i«_  _  Write  for  free  booklet  and  large  sample  of  our 
rrec  famous  Melnrose  Beaiutv  Cream.  WILLARD 
WniTE  CO.,  600  Crilly  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.    Beware  of  snbstitutes. 


Qrube's  Method 


AFTER  3  MINUTES, 
NO  PAifsj  ! 


For  Complete  Eradication  of 

TOE  CORNS,  SOLE  CORNS.   BUNIONS, 
CALLOUSES,  SOFT  CORNS.  HEEL  CORNS. 

Kills  the  Seed,  Leaves  Smooth  Skin. 

One   Drop  Corn   Cure 

ADVISE  no  cutting  with  knife. 
USE  eraser  to  remove  hard  part.    Rub  well. 

APPLY  "  One  Drop,"  covering  corn  completely  to 
kill  seed  of  the  trouble;  cover  it  with  tissue  paper; 
peel  it  off  third  day. 

RESULT  a  normal  smooth  skin.  Put  cotton  between 
toes  when  soft  corns. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 

When  Properly  Applied,  Gives  Relief  in  3  Jlinutes. 

EXCELSIOR  CHEMICAL    COMPANY,    3102   State   Street,   Chicago. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITINQ    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


The  Charm  of 

Fair  Skin 

Is  within  easy  reach  of  all  woman- 
kind. It  isn't  expensive.  It  isn  t 
even  troublesome.  Try  a  daily 
application   or 

Old  Gibraltar 
Witch-HazelJelly 

Used  by  thousands  of  sensible  women 
for  over   20   years. 

The  most  effective  of  all  toilet  prep- 
arations. No  cosmetic  nonsense.  A 
colorless  compound  of  Witch  Hazel  and 
Glycerine,  in  jelly  form.  Antiseptic. 
Simple.     Safe.     Certain.     Best  for  baby. 

Softens  and  clears  the  skin  and  rids 
it  quickly  of  pimples  and  similar  blem- 
ishes. Uncqualed  as  a  remedy  for 
chapped,,  chafed  or  irritated  skin.  So 
cheap  that  it  can  be  freely  used  by  the 
whole    family. 

A  Large  Jar,  25c, 

At    Druggists. 

(The    genuine    has    "O.    G."      embossed 
on    the    lid). 


If  your  druggist  can't 
supply  you,  don't  accept  a 
substitute.  We  will  send  a 
full  sized  jar  by  mail  upon 
receipt   of  price. 


It    is    what    you    should  be; 
Not  what  you  really  are. 
For  God  would  guard  your  place 
As  he  does  each  twinkling  star. 

Every  woman  loves  beautiful,  wavy, 
luxuriant  hair.  It  is  one  of  her  great- 
est attractions.  But  not  every  woman 
is  so  blessed.  Or  what  was  once  a 
perfect  suit  of  hair  is  now  thin,  with 
broken  ends  and  scaly  dandruff. 

Madam  Villines,  the  originator  of  our 
treatment,  is  absolute  authority  on  all 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  having  produced 
for  herself  a  marvelous  growth  of 
hair,  noted  for  its  gloss  and  brilliancy. 

If  you  have  thin  or  falling  hair  or 
any  disease  of  the  scalp,  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  her  "GI^OSSO  CHAMPOO"  and 
"XEMAR  TDIVIC." 

Madam  Villines  has  experimented  in 
her  laboratory  with  every  known  arti- 
cle employed  for  the  treatment  of  skin 
and  scalp  diseases,  and  but  accidently 
came  in  contact  with  an  imported  in- 
gredient which  proved  exactly  adequate 
to  her  needs. 

"Xemar"  is  a  guaranteed  cure  for 
Eczema,  Acne,  Herpes,  Pimples,  Hives, 
Shingles,  Itching  Piles,  Barber's  Itch 
and  any  Itching  condition  of  the  skin 
or  scalp. 

In  any  instance  where  directions  are 
followed  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded where  a  cure  is  not  effected. 
Sold  in  drug  stores  or  mailed  direct 
from  the  home  office. 

Xemar  $1  per  bottle,  6  for  $S.OO. 
GIosso,  60  cents  per  bottle. 
SPECIAL,   OFFER. — For  sixty  days  we 
will    send    a    sample    bottle    of    each    of 
these      preparations    at    exact    cost    of 
mailing,  only  2B  cents. 

Xemar  Medicine  &  Toilet  Co., 

512%  WasblnKton  Ate., 
ST.  LOUIS. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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The 

King  Bee 
$5.00  Hat 
Retails  for 
$5.00 
Everywiiere 
A  $10.00 
Vaiue 
For  $5.00 


"Four 
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FlFTy 
c5TyLE>  OF 


If  your 
Dealer  Does 
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No.  Ci  7014.  New  Glengary  sailor  made  of 
tucked  taffeta  silk  and  trimmed  with  plaid 
silk  braid  and  wings.     Comes  in  all  colors. 

No.  O  7611.  Very  handsome  all-silk  paon 
velvet  hat.  trimmed  with  silk  rosette  and 
two  long  coque  wings.    Comes  in  all  colors. 


No.  G  7632.  Fancy  made  silk  Velvet  turban, 
trimmed  with  Scotch  plaid  braid,  long 
coque  plume  and  plaid  and  steel  buckles. 
Comes    in   all   colors.  „     '  ^  ,^    ,.    ^ 

No.  G  7622.  Satin  finish  French  felt  hat. 
trimmed  with  plaid  silk,  steel  and  plaid 
buckle.     Comes  in  all  colors. 


KING,  BRINSMADE  MERCANTILE  CO. 


ST.     LOUIS 


PLEASE   MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE    WHEN   WRITING   TO    ADVERTISERS.- 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


ONB    YEAR   FREE    TRIAL? 


\V7E  want  to  prove  to  you  at  our  risk  in  your  own  home,  without  any  obligation  on 
''  your  part  whatever,  that  Tolman  Ranges  are  absolute  range  perfection,  and  that 
one  in  your  home  will  cut  the  fuel  bill  and  houseworic  in  lialf.  Let  us  explain  to 
you  how  we  sell  direct  to  you  fron>  our  factory  at 

ACTUAL    WHOLESALE    PR/CES 

and  thus  save  you  $15  to  $40  profits  of  middlemen  and  dealers.    We  give  with  every 
Range  a  Ten  Year  Guarantee,  which  is  as  broad  and  binding  as  we  can  make  it. 

Is  It  not  worth  a  minute's  time  and  a  postal  card  to  send  for  our  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  this  liberal  special  offer.  Our  catalog  shows  over  one  hundred  different  styles 
and  sizes  of  Wood  Cook  Stoves,  Heating  Steves,  Steel  Ranges,  etc.,  etc.  We  are 
making  many  other  liberal  offers.  Are  you  interested  7  If  so,  send  postal  for  Cat- 
alog "Q"  NOW. 


JUDSON  A, 

7 7 as  WOODLAWN  AVENUB. 


TOLMAN 


CO., 

CHICAGO 


Learn  Telegraphy 

R.R.  Agency  Work  and  Type-writing 


Largest  System  of  Telegraph  Schools 
in  America.  Endorsed  by  Railroad 
officials.  Operators  always  in  demand. 
We  secure  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Students  can  enter  any  time. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ch.     (iuffalo,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta, 

Ga.;     La    Crosse,    """'":     Texarkana, 
les  anc 


Texas.    Write  foiled    as    a  Lrated  cata- 
!    or    irrit- 
an  be  f'' 


log  to 


THE  MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 
33  Opera  Place,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


I  Tell  You 

when  such  prominent  men  as  these 
endorse  my  system,  there  must  be 
merit  in  what  1  teach 

Joseph  Leiier, 

Cnicago,  111. 

Potter  Palmer,  Jr. 

Chicago,  III. 

Jno.  K.  Cowen, 

Pits.  B.  .'<;  0.  R.  R. 

J.C.Cudahy, 

CniUhy  Packing  Co. 

6.  H.  Robinson, 

GorhamMfg.Co.N.Y. 

S'^^f'--.-  i.'o^ln::||i|QWFFIfS 

Upper  Arm,     ^  to  I  ^,  Ins.  1 11  U    II  LLIXU 

Expansion,    -    -   2  to  .'^  ins. 
Increase  Your  Waist  (reduced),  2  to  8  ins.  under  my  instruction 

Witliout    Ap|taratii.*< 

My  system  is  taught  by  mail  to  women  as  well  as  men,  with  per- 
fectsuccess.  Age  immaterial.  Each  pupil  Is  treated  individually 
and  receives  my  personal  attention. 

Five  to  ten  minutes'  exercise  a  day  tor  three  weeks  will  give  you 
absolute  control  over  all  of  your  muscles,  and  will  positively 
cure  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Indigestion  and  Insomnia,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  in  every  instance.  It  is  especially  beneficial  to  those 
suffering  from  nervous  affections. 

My  system  does  not  overtax  the  heart,  as  the  body  is  treated  as  a 
•ymmetrical  whole. 

For     liiiiitod     time     only,     rej?iilar    ^l."*     course 
by    mail    $.5.00. 

I  coald  not  give  your  case  more  attention,  nor  could  I  teach  yon 
moreaboat  my  system,  were  my  cbarges  many  times  more  than  I  ask. 

I  will  send  you  frkk,  ttpon  REtiUB.sT,  valuable  information 
about  my  system  and  testimonial  letters  from  some  of  the  most 
prominent  people  in  the  country. 

PROF.  R.  LEONIDE  WANGER 

902  St.  James  Bnlldiag,   Broadway  and  l.'6th  Street,  NKW  YORK 


YOU  CAN 


QUALITY     HIGH 
PRICES    MODERATE 


We  Make  Everything  in  Paints, 
Stains,   Enamels  and  Varnishes. 

WE  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimatef,  prices,  color  cards  and 
ship  to  any  point  in  country.     You  get  the  best,  freshest,  up- 
to-date  paints  and  colors  at  least  possible  prices,  considering  quality. 

FIRE-PROOF  PAINTS  FOR  BARNS  AND  SHEDS 

Empire  Paint  &  Color  Co., 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


PURE   WHITE  LEAD 

IN    TINTS 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR  MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING   TO   ADVERTISERS. 


A\ISC£LLANEOUS    ADVLRTISING        1 


IMPORTANT     ANNOUNCEMENT 

MONTHLY    INCOME   FOR 
LIFE  ON  ROYALTY  BASIS 

Oor  Attachment  will   revolutionize   all   industries   in    which  Looms   are   used. 
Will  make  Fortunes  for  all  who  are  interested. 

You  know  what  a  loom  is.  Some  form  of  loom  is  used  to  make  every  textile  used 
by  man.  The  number  of  looms  in  use  runs  into  the  millions.  We  have  an  attach- 
ment to  be  placed  on  a  loom  which  will  make  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  manu- 
facturer   using    these    machines,    for    others   cannot   successfully   compete   with   those   who 

have  our  attachment. 

It  is  the  universality  of  looms  in  use 
in  all  civilized  countries  that  makes 
an  assured  certainty  of  the  immense 
financial  success  of  our  attachment. 
Every  manufacturer  will  be  quick  to 
realize  the  great  value  of  our  patent 
when  he  is  shown  by  absolute  proof 
that  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small  sum 
for  the  daily  use  of  ovir  attachment, 
he  can  effect  a  saving  of  as  many  dol- 
lars each  24  hours  as  it  costs  him 
cents. 

Taking  the  looms  now  in  use  in  only 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  ba- 
sis for  estimate  and  figuring  in  the 
most  conservative  manner  possible,  it 
is  shown  conclusively  that  our  income 
should  run  into  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars daily.  This  is  omitting  from 
consideration  the  looms  of  all  other 
countries. 

Furthermore — if  but  one-half  of  the  looms  of  Canada  and  this  country  were  equipped, 
and  if  but  one-half  the  royalty  we  expect  to  charge  was  obtained  we  should  receive  on 
this    basis    more    than    $50,000    daily. 

Our  stock  has   Increased  75  per  cent   in   value  in   the  last   six  months,   and  vre  expect   It   to 

Increase   100   per  cent   in   value   in   the  coming   six   months. 

BUY   NO^V,  You   Cannot  Act   Too  Quickly. 

This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  you  will  have  to  decide  the  question  of  fortune 

or  no  fortune  at  $3.50  per  share.     Par  value  $5.00.    Selling  price 

to-day,  $3.50.      $350  buys  100  shares. 

ADDRKSS 

U.  S.  AUTOMATIC  LOOM  CO. 

SUITE  A  511,    GARDEN    CITY    BUILDING,    CHICAGO. 


NERVOUSNESS 

^     1  /- fl •W7TTkTr'T-ITTC'rTTT?"B 


EXHAUSTED  Oik  DEBILITATED 
NERVE  FORCE  FFcOM  ANY  CAUSE 

Cured  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dk.  J.  F.  Churchill's  Formula) and  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 

They  contain  no  Mertury,  Iron,   Cantharides,   31orphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  l.s  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the 
best  safest  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  how  origin- 
ally'  impaired  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only 
the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce;  therefore,  we  can  not  offer  free  sam- 
ples. 

^''"' b?^5e^?edh^aV"^'"'     No  Humbu^,  C.  O.  D.  Of  Treatment  Scheme 

DCDCnUll  nDIHinVQ  .  Dear  Sirs:  I  have  u.-=ed  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  kid- 
rtnoUNAL  UriniUNO.  j,ey  complaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  miuch  benefit,  so  I  will  inclose  five 
dollars  and  will  ask  you  to  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get 
It  through  the  regular  channels.  I  am  confident  it  is  just  what  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years,  i  am 
crescciblng  your  Hypophosphites  of  Lime   and   Soda,  and   am    pleased    with    the    preparation.  ^n-orr. 

*^  '^       °   '  Yours  sincerely,        DR.   T.    J.   WEbl. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal     to    your     Specific     Pill     for       Nervou.s       Debility.— 
ADOLPH  BEHRE,   M.   D.,    Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry    and    Physiology,    New    York.  « 

^'""seaur/u'seltfd'''' Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  917  Beekman  Bldg.>  New  York,  ^'^^.itil'g"'^"^ 

'  PLEASE   MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE        WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


AMSCEIXANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


\i-^   ■='  PERFECT    IM»tATIObl^^  ■     ^     fjj 


lype-WririBii  a  Press  Co|i|ed letters 


ADDRESSINC^^^DLDING,    ENCLOSING     &,    MAILING 
209-211-213    NORTU^i^TREE^-, 


Mr.  G.  0.  Ahead, 

Anywhere,  U.  S.  A.   • 
Dear  Sir :- 

The  secret  of  suosessful  exploitation  lies  in  getting  your 
arguments  before  prospective  patrons  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
be  thoroughly  digested.   There  are  many  ways  by  which  you  can  attract 
a  man's  attention,  but  only  two -ways  to  hold  him  while  you  tell  your 
business  st-ory,--by  letter  and  personal  interview. 

Letters,  at  frequent  intervals,  properly  worded,  having 
every  appearance  of  a  personal  communication,  name,  address  dnd  sig- 
nature, are  by  far  the  most  economical,  and  if -persistently  followed 
up,  bring  equalxy  satisfactory  results. 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS  ra'^lre  it  .possible  for  you  to  reach  a  large 
or  small  list  as  often  as  you  like,  at  a  cost  which  is  insignificant  ; 
in  comparison  to  personal ^solicitation. 

Begin  to-day  by  selecting  a  good  list,  and  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  reach  each  name  on  this  list  at  lease  once  a  month  and  you'll 
see  the  force  of  our  argument. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FAC-SIUILE  LErTER.  CO. 


Nothing  Like  Fine  Pets  and  Birds 
To  Brigliten  Tlie  Home  This  Winter 

Whatever  you  like  best  can  be  bought 
from  me  at  the  lowest  market 
values.  Fine  Dogs,  Parrots, 
Birds,  Monkeys,  Qold- 
fish,  Angora  Cats  and  fan- 
cy small  pets  of  all  kinds.  1 
send  pets  by  express  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.'.  Mail  orders  filled  .'. 

WM.  WEHRMAN, 

206^  S.  Broadway, 
sr.   LOUia 


BRAIN    BROKERS 

We  deal  in  brains.  We  have  offices  in 
twelve  cities  and  are  supplying  over  20,- 
000   employers  with   men. 

Hundreds  of  positions  paying  from  $600 
to  $5,000  a  year  constantly  open  for 
Salesmen,  Managers,  Superintendents, 
Bookkeepers,  Male  Stenographers,  Cler- 
ical and  Technical  Men  in  all  lines. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  and  Infor- 
mation, and  state  fully  your  age,  expe- 
rience, salary  desired  and  position  you 
can  fill,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we  can 
adapt  our  service  to  your  special  needs. 
PROMPTNESS    la   not    HURRY. 

HAPGOODS 

(incorporated) 
Suite  951  Chemical  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

The  National  Organization  of  Brain  Broken. 


>d.      J 
0.      f 


[PILES 


NO     MONEY    TILL    CURED.      29   YEARS  ESTABLISHED 

We  send  FREE  and  postpaid  a  352-page  treatise  on  Piles,  Fistula  and  Disease*  of  the  Rectum; 
also  132'Page  illus.  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Women.  Of  the  thousands  ctired  by  our  mild  method, 
none  paid  a  cent  till  cured— we  nno  TUnDMTfllll  S.  UlUnD  3639  OUt*  St,  ST.  LOIHS,  MO. 
furnish  their  names  on  application.  Uno.  inunniUn  tt  Blinun,  ioooOakit.,KANBAS  CITY.  MO. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE    WHEN   WRITING   TO   ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS   ADVERTISING 


Perfection   in   Bust  and   Figure 

The  Knowledge  How  to  Po.sst'ss  It — Yours  for  the  Ahki.j; 
■^^'Ol'I-.D  you  have  a  form  second  to  none,  perfectly  free  from  all  scrawny  and  hol- 
W  low  places,  and  a  bust  as  full,  plump  and  Arm  as  you  could  desire?  You  may 
easily  obtain  thpse  inestimable  blessings  if  you  write  to  Mine.  Hastings,  the  mar- 
velously  successful  Face  and  Form  Speeialist  of  Chicago,  for  her  famous  system  of 
development,  a  discovery  which  vigorously  stimulates  the  developing  forces  of  na- 
ture and  makes  plump  all  the  hat  and  sunken  places,  and  ci-eates  the  most  fasci- 
nating   and    beautiful    curves. 

It  Enlarges  the  Bust  to  Full  Proportions 

and  makes  the  arms  and  neck  plump  and  round.  The  Xadine  system  is  the 
one  praised  so  highly  by  leading  society  women  everywhere.  It  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  failure  is  unknown.  Special  Instructions  are  given  to  Thin 
Women  to  Gain  15  to  30  pounds  more  in  weight  and  round  out  the  entire 
foi-m.  When  using  this  treatment  \ou  will  receive  constant  care  by  mai! 
until  you  are  entirely  developed.  Prominent  physicians  highly  endorse  and 
prescribe  it  because  of  its  great  siuperiority  over  everything  else  known  for 
physical  development.  I'pon  request,  and  a  stamp  for  postage,  a  package, 
sealed  in  a  plain  wrapper,  will  be  sent  yoiu,  containing  beautiful  photos 
and  full  information  how  to  develop  yourself  at  home.  Do  not  fail  to  write 
at  once  to         Mnie.  HASTING8.  >l.  R.,  52  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FADELESS  INKS 

OUR  BLUE-BLACK  RECORD 
Ink  is  the  only  writing  fluid  made 
in  America  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  centuries  upon  public  records 
without  fading.  ,>t  ^c  have  the 
proof,  jt  Three  departments  of 
the  U.  Si  Government,  State  and 
County  officials,  and  many  of  the 
largest  banking  and  commercial 
institutions  of  the  country  are 
using  it.  ^  Public  officials  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  records  in  their 
custody  shoyld  use  no  other. 

OUR  CARMINE  Ink  is  superior  to  any 
other  Carmine  Ink  on  the  market. 

It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  handle 
our  goods.  <^  Our  prices  will  certainly  interest 
you.  =^^=^=^=z 

W0  Want  General  Agents. 


BAKER    INK    CO. 

ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 


A  First=Class  Line 


between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  Two  high- 
olass  trains  a  day 
each  way.  Up-to- 
date  equipment, 
eighty-pound  rail, 
rock  -  ballasted,  and 
leave  in  Chicago 
from  the 

LA  SALLE   STREET    STATION 

(The  only  station  down  town) 


FRISCO 


W.  H.  RICHARDSON 

General  Passenger  Ag't. 
CHICAGO,    -    -  ILL. 


Crooked  Spines  Made  Straight 

If  you  are  suffering  from  any  form  of  spinal  trouble  you  can  be  relieved 
in  your  own  home  without  pain  or  discomfort.    A  wonderful  anatomical 
appliance  has  been  invented  by  a  man  who   cured  himself  of   Spinal 
Curvature.     Its  results  are  marvelous.     It  is  nature's  own  method.    The 
soientilic  and  medical  world  is  amazed  at  the  work  being  effected.    Noted 
physicians  in  prominent  medical  institutions  and  in  private   practice   are 
endorsing  it.    The  Sheldon  Method  relieves  the  pressure  at  the   affected  parts   of 
the  spine,  the  whole  spine  is  invigorated  and  strengtliened,  all  soreness   is   taken 
out  ot  the  back,  the  cartilege  between  the  vertebrae  is  made  to  expand,  the   con- 
tracted muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  spine  is  straightened. 

There  is  bright  hope  for  you,  no  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered.  _We  have 
strong  testimonials  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  appliances  are  being  sent 
all  over  the  world.  Each  one  is  made  to  order  from  individual  measurements  and 
fits  perfectly.  There  is  positively  no  inconvenience  in  wearing.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money  at  the  end  of  thirty  days'  trial.  Write 
for  our  new  book  giving  full  information  and  references. 


PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO., 


179  23rd  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR    MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


1         MISCELLANEOUS"  ADVERTISING        1 


Bright's    Disease 

AND 

Diabetes 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED. 

Irvine  K.  Mott,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  O..  dem- 
onstrated before  the  editorial  board  of  "Tlie 
Evening  Post,"  one  of  tlie  leading  daily  papers 
of  Cincinnati,  the  power  of 
his  remedy  to  cure  the 
worst  forms  of  kidney  dis- 
eases. Later  a  public  test 
was  instituted  under  the 
auspices  of  "The  Post," 
and  five  cases  of  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes  were 
selected  by  them  and  placed 
under  Dr.  Mott's  care.  In 
three  months'  time  all  were 
_  cured. 

This  public  demonstra- 
tion gave  Dr.  Mott  an  international  reputation  1 
that  has  brought  him  into  correspondence  with 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  several  noted 
Europeans  are  numbered  among  those  who  have 
taken    his    treatment   and    been    cured. 

The  Doctor  will  correspond  with  those  who 
are  suffering  with  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes  or 
any  kidney  trouble,  either  in  the  first,  inter- 
mediate or  last  stages,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
give  his  expert  opinion  free  to  those  who  will 
send  him  a  description  of  their  symptoms.  An 
essay  which  the  Doctor  has  prepared  about  kid- 
ney troubles,  and  describing  his  new  method  of 
treatment,  will  also  be  mailed  by  him.  Corre- 
spondence for  this  purpose  should  be  addressed 
to  IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D.,  544  Mitchell  Build- 
ing,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


OCSl  SERVICE    IN     1  CXdS 

4  Important  Gateways   4 


NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS 


True  Southern   Route  to   El   Paso  and 

California 
Dining  Cars.  Meals  a  la  Carte. 

Write  for  new  book   on  Texas — free. 

E.   P.   TURNER,   General   Pass'r  Agt., 
DALLAS,   TEXAS. 


KANSAS 

ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  are  distributing  free  to  all  who  write  and 
inclose  a  stamp,  a  preecription  lor  the  cure  of 
I  the  liqaor  habit,  It  can  be  given  secretly  In 
coHoB  or  food.  Also  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  the 
tobacco  habit,  that  can  be  given  eecrctlT.  The 
only  request  we  make  is  that  you  do  not  sell  the 
recipes,  but  give  free  copies  to  your  friends. 
KANSAS  ANTI- LIQUOR  SOCIETY, 
Soom       77  Gray   Bldg..        KANSAS    CITY,   MO< 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL    MANUFAC- 
TURERS  OF 


n  libber    StninpN, 
Itiibber   Tjiie, 
Si;;n    >Iarker.«4, 
Steel     .StmnitN, 
Xiiinberiu!?    Ma- 
chine.s, 


Seals,    Stencils, 
Check   Perforators, 
Burning-  Brands, 
Brass   Checks, 
.Aluminum   Cliecks, 
Bag-i^ag^e    Cheeks. 


White    Enaniele«I    Letters, 

Stamp   Racks   of   every   description. 

SEND  FOR  84  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  STAMPS  AND  SUP- 
I'l.IES. 


KASPER  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO. 

S22    LOCUST     ST.,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


ONE    YEARS    BLUING.    /OC. 

A    NEW   kind  of  bluing  that  requires  no  stirring — 
^*-  simply  drop    it   in    th«    water  and    it   dissolves- 
does  not  stain  the  fingers,  injure  the  clothes  or  freeze. 
Price  10  cents — enough  to  last  any  family   for  one 
year.    The  most  inexpensive  bluing  ever  made. 
We  will  make  a  special  offer  to  a  few  grood  Agents. 
MARVIN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Lock  Box  1245.  Dept.  A.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


/YOUR  FORTUNE 

■^         Send  two  cent  stamp  wltli    birth   ilate  a) 


and  I  will 
send  you  e,  pen  picture  of  your   life   frura  the  cradle 
to  the  Krave.     All  matters  of  buHliieBs,   love, 
riat-e    and    health,    plainly    tol.i    l.y 
Astrologer  llvlns;.     Patrons  astimlxheil  and  satlsfled. 

PROF.  LEO  AIMZI.  Dept.  Bs   BRIDQEPORT,  CONN. 


TOLDV 

free\ 

d  I  win      M 

e  cradle      Ell 

ve,  mar-  ^V 

greatest  W 

satlsfled.  W 

-.CONN./^ 


S500 
BUYS 

FARM 

IN  VIRGINIA 

COMPLETE. 


With  comfortable  new  three -room  cottage  like  Cut.  These  25- 
acre  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  are  only  two  miles  from 
Waverly,  Va..  a  modern  little  town  on  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway 
between  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  Climate,  water  and  markets  for 
produce  cannot  be  excelled.  Write  for  further  information  and  for 
lists  and  booklets  showing  farms  and  plantations  from  $  10  per  acre  up. 
F.  H,  LaBAUME.  Agrl.  &  Indl.  Agent.  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry., 
Dept.  509,  Roanoke,  Va. 


^ 


vWJJ0RF0LK*WESrER| 

—  •'Oiiniiiia  ond  OI|io  Kint/k 
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FOR  THE:  FARM  AND  GARDEN 


Let  Me  Show  You 

How  Easily  You  Can 
Secure  a  Home 
in  the  Heart  of  the 


Ozark   Fruit   Belt 


Nestled  among  the  foothills  on  the  southern  slo}>e  of  the 
Ozarks  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  six  hours  by  rail  from  St. 
Louis,  lies  a  tract  of  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  acres  which  has 
just  been  opened  for  settlement  by  sub-dividing  into  forty 
(40)  acre  tracts,  $1.00  per  acre  down  and  $10.00  a  month  se- 
cures forty  acres. 

A  commercial  orchard,  consisting  of  2,000  acres  has  been 
reserved  in  the  midst  of  this  property.       It  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  adjoining  lands  and  secure  for  the  small 
investors  the  lowest  rates  and  the  highest  market  prices. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  concentration  of  the  minds  and 
energies  of  the  hundreds  who  purchase  a  piece  of  this  land  is  cen- 
tered at  this  point,  and  is  the  chief  reason  that  eveiy  acre  will  be 
worth  many  times  its  present  value. 

The  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  net  the  owner  from  $75.00  to  $250.00  per  acre.  Com,  wheat 
and  alfalfa  mature  to  perfection. 

For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  literature  address, 


J.    EVERT    FOLAND 

MERCHANTS-LACLEDE     BUILDING 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PLEASE    MENTION    OUR  MAGAZINE    WHEN   WRITING   TO   ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADV£RT1S1NG         1 


OUR  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER 


URINOID  TABLETS 


Cuf  out  THIS  COUPON  and  Mail  to  U: 


B.  Heller  &  Co., 

Manufacturing 
Chemists, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A., 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  one 
bottle  of 

URINOIDS  FREE 

for  trial  as  per  your 
offer.  )f  these  tablets 
are  found  satisfactory 
in  relieving  Rheumat- 
ic pains  as  you  state, 
1  agree  to  send  you 
$1.00.  If  not,  1  am  to 
be  under  no  expense 
in  asking  you  to  send 
me  this  medicine. 


Sign  name  and  address  here: 


Street  No. 


City  and  State. 


Tliis  free  trial  will  not  be  sent  to  children  or 
curiosity  seekers  and,  therefore,  we  reijuest  all  aj)- 
plicants  to  write  a  letter  elating  full  particulars 
about  their  case  and  of  how  long  a  standing,  as  we 
desire  to  give  special  advice  to  each  individual  case 
io  as  to  effect  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure. 


FOR  CURING  RHEUMATISM  AND  KINDRED  DISORDERS 
COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED 

Do  you  suffer  from  Rheumatism  in  any  of  its  various 
forms?  Gout,  lumbago,  sciatica,  swollen  joints,  pains  in 
the  muscles,  stiff  back  and  kindred  disorders?  Thousands 
do,  for  Rheumatism  attacks  nearly  all  persons  under  all 
conditions.  Do  not  let  it  become  chronic.  -It  is  the  worst, 
most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  diseases,  baffling  medi- 
cal science  and  skill.  Taken  in  its  early  stages  it  is 
curable.  If  you  are  a  sufferer  we  want  you  to  try 
URIIVOIDS.  To  prove  our  faith  in  what  we  say  URINOIDS 
will  do  for  you,  we  will  give  you  a  trial  of  them  free. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  out  the  coupon  attached, 
sign,  and  mail  to  us  and  we  will  send  prepaid  a  bottle  of 
URINOIDS,  which  you  are  to  take  according  to  directions. 
Then  if  after  10  days'  trial  they  do  not  relieve  you,  you 
owe  us  nothing.  If  you  are  satisfied  you  can  send  us 
$1.00,  the  regular  price  of  this  bottle.  Cut  out  the  coupon, 
sign  it  and  mail  to  us  to-day.  This  offer  may  not  appear 
again  so  take  advantage  of  it  before  it  is  too  late.  Re- 
member, if  URIIVOIDS  do  not  relieve  you  as  we  claim 
they  cost  you  absolutely  nothing.  We  want  every  suf- 
ferer to  try  them.  We  will  accept  your  verdict. 
WHAT    ARE    URINOIDS? 

URINOID  is  a  uric  acid  solvent  and  mild  saline  laxative. 
Nothing  else  known  is  so  perfect  and  effective  in  re- 
moving Rheumatic  pains,  swollen  joints,  stiff  back,  etc., 
and  all  the  pains  and  aches  arising  from  uric  acid  poison- 
ing. URINOIDS  will  cure  every  case  except  those  of 
incurable  chronic  forms.  At  any  stage  it  gives  the  great- 
<'st  relief  that  medication  offers.  It  stimulates  the  liver, 
acts  as  a  tonic  upon  the  system  and  invigorates  all  of 
the   organs. 

Prepared  in  the 
Laboratory  of 


B.  HELLER  &  CO.  ?H%"^i-?*" '"' 


CHICAGO,    U.    S.    A. 


IMPROVE   YOUR  APPEARANCE 

If  your  legs  are  crooked  wear  our  popular 
forms  and  make  them  appear  straiglit,  trim  and 
stylish.  Applied  and  worn  without  trouble  or 
annoyance.  They  areinexpensive.  durable  and 
comfortable.  Patented  .Inly  11).  1900.  You'll  bo 
delighted  with  them.  Prepaid  ^.l.  liooklet  free. 
Write  today. 


The  A.-F.  Co..  Dept.  G,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


Superfluous  Hair 

positively  permanently  removed.  CURE 
GUARANTEED.  Free  trial  treatment  at 
office  demonstrating  latest  scientific  method. 
Resisrered  Washington,  1905.  NO  ELEC- 
TRICITY OR  POISONS.  $1  package  will 
convince  you  of  mv  cure.  Mme.  MAYME, 
Face  Specialist,  Dept.  O,  320  Fifth  Ave., 
32d  St.  Tel.  5557  Mad.  Sq.,  New  York. 


50  GALLING  GARDS 

>     (Including  Engraved  Plate) 


$1.00 


ENGRAVED  MONOGRAM  DIE 

(Including  quire  box  Embossed  Stationery) 


$2.00 


The  cards  in  ScriiJt  are  a-s  goou  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them— the  finest  quality  of  materials  and  engraving  have  g-iven  our  pro- 
ductions a  national  reputation.      Send  one  dollar  with  your  name  carefully  written  (one  line)  or  write  for  samples  if  you  de.sire. 

We  have  huiidred.s  of  styles  for  the  nowadays  popular  Embossed  Moiu>grain  Stationery.  Send  us  your  initials  and  we  will  submit 
samples  of  paper  and  designs  for  approval. 

The  WRIGHT  &  ADAMS  CO..  Inc. 

Engraved  Cards,  Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements,  ■  architkcts  of  (jood  stationkry  ' 

Embossed  Stationery,  etc.       SEND  FOR  SAMPLES.  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Clark  and  Adams  Sts.,  Chicago. 


4t  Last!!  Typewriters 
Reduced 

Standard  Makes,  $10  and  up. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  to  bS  without  a  typewriter  at  the  prices 
we  can  now  furnish  them.  A  letter  typewritten  will  en- 
hance your  business  100  per  cent.  We  have  in  stock 
Remingtons,  Densmores,  Caligrraphs,  Olivers,  Hammonds, 
Blickensderfers,  Smith  Premiers,  Fay-Sholes,  Under- 
woods, etc.  All  machines  guaranteed  and  'express  pre- 
paid.       Write  to-day. 

FLETCHER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

SALES  AGENTS   STEARNS  VISIBLE. 
115  North  Eighth   Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All   kinds   of   typewriter   supplies  at   reduced    prices. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE  WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS. 
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Celebrated  for  their  rich,  sweet,  sympathetic  and  lasting 
tone.  This  distinguishing  feature,  together  with  perfect  con- 
struction— architecturally  and  mechanically — have  resulted  in 
a  steadily  increased  demand  for  Krell-French  Pianos.  If  you 
want  the  best  all  around  instrument,  one  that  not  only  looks 
right,  sounds  right,  wears  right  and  holds  its  tone  right, 
purchase  a  Krell-French  Piano. 

Another  superior  point.  Our  stockholders  are  the  largest, 
most  progressive,  up-to-date  music  dealers  in  America,  thereby 
insuring  piano  knowledge  and  experience  which  guarantee 
piano  superiority  and  enable  us  to  offer  the  highest  grade 
instruments  at  a  saving  of  $50  to  $100  to  the  purchaser.  You 
save  this  amount  whether  you  buy  direct  from  us  or  any  of 
our  representatives  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  Special  Offer.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  save  you  money  on 
a  piano  and  sell  on  easy  monthly  payments.  Old  instrument  taken  in  exchange  at 
liberal  valuation  as  part  payment.  Don't  delay— write  us  now  lor  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  Special  Offer. 

KRELL-FRENCH  PIANO  CO. 

OffIc«  1910  South  18th  Street  NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

"The  Finest  Equiffed  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States.^' 
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O.  W.  F.  SIS^DER.  M.D. 

OBESITi^  SPECIALIST 

Your  weight,  double  chin,  bust,  abdomen  and  hips  reduced 
without  exercise,  starving  or  inconvenience.  Treatment  guaranteed 
harmless.     A  booklet  free.     Address 

DR.  O.  W.  F.  SNYDER,       514  Burton  Bldg. 

Cor.  State   and   Lake  Streets 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTLSINO 


The 


Art  of  Lace-Making 

Is  one  which  aJmost  every  woman  is  interested  in,  but  which  very  few  understand.  Would  you  Jike  to  make  your  own 
Lace?  It  IS  a  delighttul  and  fascinatmg  pastime,  and  you  can  easily  do  so  with  one  of  these  littJe  machines;  they  are  some- 
thmg  new.  Beautiful  laces  of  almost  every  description  can  be  made  upon  them.  They  are  simple  and  the  work  is  easily 
learned.  ' 

Over   25,000   of  these   Little   Machines  Have  Already   Been   Sold 

Have  you  seen  one  of  them?  They  are  beatifies  and  weaving  Lace  upon  them  ii  a  deliwhtful  occupation— a  fawinafinK 
pastime,  and  the  price  of  the  machine  is  so  low  that  it  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  woman. 

\  Money  Maker  for  Ladies  Living  at  Home 

Your  leisure  time  can  be  turned  into  money,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  as  we  will  purchase  your  Laces  from  you.  The 
market  for  it  is  practically  unlimited  and  it  offers  an  ideaJ  home  employment  for  women.  No  humbug  about  this:  a  ready 
market  for  your  lace  is  waiting.     Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

FREE 

BOOK 

ON 

LACE= 

MAKING 


THE  PRINCESS  LACE  MACHINE. 

Over  25,000  Already  Sold. 

This  beautiful  book  on  Lace-making  is  absolutely  free;  it  contains  a 
history  of  the  lace-making  art,  from  its  very  beginning  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  printed  in  three  color*  and  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
beautiful  half-tone  engravings  of  rare  and  beautiful  laces.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  from  cover  to  cover.  The  story  it  tells  is  one  of  in- 
tense interest  to  every  women  who  loves  or  wears  lace,  and  what  woman 
does  not?  If  purchased  at  a  book  store  or  news  stand  you  would  have  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  for  it,  yet  we  send  it  to  you  absolutely  free.  Only 
one  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  person,  so  don't  ask  for  more.  A  letter  or 
postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you.     Address 

TORCHON  LACE  CO.,  Bepl.  L,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Hofv  to  Secure  House  Plans 

WE  CAN  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any 
house  design  appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  other- 
wise cost  you  from  $50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splen- 
did equipment  it  is  possible  for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will 
also  furnish  the  readers  of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book 
containing  100  designs  of  houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Rad- 
ford American  Homes;  or  The  Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  de- 
signs, for  $1.00. 

These  can  be  had  from  the 

Radford  Architectural    Company 

Dept.  B.,  Ciiicago,  Illinois 


PLEASE   MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE  WHEN   WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


Don't  Be  Fat 

My  New  Obesity  Food  Quickly  Reduces 

Your  Weight  to  Norma!,  Requires 

No  Starvation  Process  and 

is  Absolutely  Safe. 


TRIAL    PACKAGE    MAILED    FREE. 


The  Jfbove  llluttration  Sbowt  the  Hemarkabte  "Effect* 
of  This  Wonderful  Obetily  Food— What  It  Hat 
Bone  Tor  Otheri  it  Will  Do  Tor  You 
My  new  Obesity  Food,  taken  at  mealtim*, 
compels  perfect  aesimilation  of  the  food  and 
sends  the  food  nutriment  where  it  belongs.  It 
requires  no  starvation  process.  You  can  eat 
all  you  want.  It  makes  muscle,  bone,  sinew, 
nerve  and  brain  tissue  out  of  the  excess  fat,  and 
quickly  reduces  your  weight  to  normal.  It  takes 
off  the  big  stomach  and  relieves  the  compressed 
condition  and  enables  the  heart  to  act  freely  and 
the  lungs  to  expand  naturally  and  the  kidneys 
and  liver  to  perform  their  functions  in  a  natural 
manner.  You  will  feel  better  the  first  day  you 
try  this  wonderful  home  food.  Fill  out  coupou 
herewith    and    mail    to-day. 


FREE 

Thii  coupon  is  good  for  one  trial  package  of  Kellogg  «  Obeiity 
Food  vrith  teitimonials  from  hundreds  who  have  been  greatly  r«- 
daeed,  mailed  free  in  plain  package.  Simply  fill  in  your  name 
•nd  addreaa  on  dotted  lines  below  and  mail  to 

P.  J.  KBLLOQQ.  3813   Kellogg  BIdg.. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Andrews  Special  Furniture  ?h'uSs.Th«."rr 

Halls,  Lodges  and  Churciies. 

STEEL  ROD 
FURNITURE 

For  Hotels,  Soda  Fountains, 

C«fes,  Drug  Stores,  etc. 
Discriminating  buyers  favor  our  goods. 

The  A.  H.  Andrews  Co.  ''^^^KfcAaV' 

STEEL  TYPEWRITER  CHMIRm   mMLY  S4.00 


"  Churches,  Theaters 


FREE 
CATARRH 


CURE 


Bad   Breath,   K'Hawking  and   Spitting 

Quickly  Cured— Fill  Out  Free 

Coupon  Below. 


"My    New    Discovery   Quickly   Cures 
Catarrh." — C.   E.   Gauss. 

Catarrh  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  it  causes 

bad  breath,  ulceration.  death  and  decay  of 
bones,  loss  of  thinking  and  reasoning  power, 
kills  ambition  and  energy,  often  causes  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  dyspepsia.,  raw  tliroat  and 
readies  to  general  debility,  idiocy  and  insanity. 
It  needs  attention  at  once.  Cure  it  with  Gauss' 
Catarrh  Cure.  It's  a  quick,  radical,  permanent 
cure,  because  it  rids  the  system  of  the  poison 
germs   that  cause  catarrh. 

In  order  to  prove  to  all  who  are  suffering 
from  this  dangerous  and  loathsome  disease  that 
Gauss'  Catarrh  Cure  will  actually  cure  any 
case  of  catarrh  quickly,  no  matter  how  long 
statiditig  or  how  bad.  I  will  send  a  trial  pack- 
age by  mail  free  of  all  cost.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  to-day  and  the  treatment  will 
be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  Try  it!  If  will 
positively  cure  so  that  you  will  be  welcomed 
instead  of  shunned  by  vour  friends.  C.  K- 
GAUSS.  8012  Main  St.,  Marshall.  Mich.  Fill 
out    coupon    below. 


FREE 

This  coupon  is  good  for  one  trial  pack- 
age of  Gauss'  Combined  Catarrh  Cure, 
mailed  free  in  plain  package.  Simply  fill 
in  vour  name  and  address  on  dotted  lines 
below  and  mail  to  C.  K.  (JAUSS,  8012  Main 
Street.  Mar.sliall,  Mich. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE  WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


AMSCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


A  Safe  Industrial  Stock  Investment 


Which  Will  Pay 
At  Least 


50%  Per  Annum 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Chicago  was 
organized  a  year  ago  to  perfect  a  new  safety  razor 
invented  by  Morton  G.  Bunnell.  This  past  year  the 
management  has  devoted  its  entire  time  to  getting  this 
razor  to  its  present  stage  of  peifection,  to  making  the 
ijecessary  tools  and  jigs,  equipping  a  factory  and  intro- 
ducing the  razor  to  the  trade.  The  razor  has  met  » ith 
such  sponianeous  approval  from  users,  and  the  trad? 
'  has  shown  such  willingness  to  buy  in  quantities,  that  the 
management  deem  it  wise  to  enlarge  their  operations 
and  make  a  big  staple  business  enterprise  out  of  tiiis 
company,  hence  offer  to  the  public 

500  Shares  Par  Value  SIOO/M) 
at  50  Cents  on  the  Dollar 

The  total  capital  is  only  8100,000.  so  you  can  readily 
see  that  this  is  no  inflated  and  watered  wild-cat  scheme, 
but  a  first-class  legitimate  investment  ofFered  to  you — 
one  where  a  dollar  invested  today'will  be  worth  at  least 
two  in  six  months  and  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  income  on 
this  (See  table  of  information  which  follows). ' 

Profits 

.There  is  a  gftlS  ptoUt  IneailmzSifbr —  $1.70 

With  a  capacity  of 60,000 

Which   will    result  ■  5fl(  an   annual     gross 

profit  of - $102,000 

Our   advertising   and  selling  expenses  will 
not   exceed - 50,000 

Leaving  a  net  annual  profit  of 52,000 

This  is  a  clear-cut  business  statement,  every  word  of 
which  we  can  substantiate. 

The  razor  is  so  covered  with  patents  that  we  need 
not  fear  further  competition,  so  the  scale  of  profits  can 
be  maintained. 


Some  orders  that  we  receivecf: 

ticfract  from  letter  from  Jostah  Crattu.the  teell 
k;iou>n  Chicago  attorney.  President  of  th«  Morton 
Safety  Razor  Co. 

As  to  the  eale  of  the  razors,  we  found  the  d^ 
mand -practically  without  limit,  we  receiving 
orders  and  inquiries  for  the  razors  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  supply  the  goods.  Our  orders  came 
from  such  houses  as  Simmons  Hardware  Co.. of 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware houses  in  the  world;  Marshall-Wells  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  one  of  the  largest 
cutlerv  and  hardware  houses  in  the  world:  The 
Brown-Hurlev  Hardware  Co.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Hall-Robertson  Hardware  Co.  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota;  The  Smith  Bros.  Hardware  Co.of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  The  George  Worthingon  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land Ohio,  and  many  other  large  hardware  con- 
cerns of  the  country.  The  »rejit  house  of  Hib- 
bard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  4  Co.  fif  Chicago,  fre- 
quently asked  for  shipment  of  goods  but  we  were 
unable  to  supply  their  need.  .Butler  Brothers  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  the  great  mail  order 
house,  also  requested  quotations  of  us  but  for  the 
same  reason  we  did  not  ship  to  them.  The  Geo. 
F.  Eberhard  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agents  for 
a  large  line  of  manufacturers,  was  our  represep- 
tative  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  they  were  fast 
working  up  a  good  trade  in  that  locality.  Besides 
them,  we  had  frequent  communications  from 
large  hardware  houses  on  the  Coast  who  wanted 
to  handle  our  goods.  In'fact^  it  Is  our  experience 
.that  the  demand  for  a  high  grade  safety  raicu", 
such  as  the  Morton,  is  without  limU- 

The  first  order  receivecf  from  the  Siroaaons 
Hardwai'e  Co.  was  for  Fifty  Dozen,  wita  an 
undertaking  on  their  p'art  to  sell  during  the 
year  not  less  than  Sixty  Gross,  and  the  orders 
and  requests  from  other  hardware  jobbers  were 
along  the  same  lines.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  this  class  of  goods,  in  the 
United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of  some 
of  our  competitors,  one  of  whom,  as  we  are  re- 
liablv  informed,  just  appropriated  the  su-m  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  per 
year  for  advertising. 


A  Safe  Managemenl 

The  entire  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  of  leading  business  men — men  of  execu- 
tive and  financial  ability,  men  of  "made  reputation," 
men  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  capably  and  honest- 
ly direct  the  aflfairs  of  the  enlarged  company,  and  see 
that  each  and  every  stockholder  receives  every  dollar 
of  the  earnings  of  his  stock. 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor 


One  haU 
actual  size 

It  is  at  once  the  latest  and   very  highest   development  of 
safety  razor  evolution. The  handle  consists  of  only  one  solid, 
substantial  piece,  hence  it  is  the  simplest  one  possible  to 
devise.       It    has    no 
scretrs,   clasps,   hin- 
ges or  other  mo^'able 
parts  to  troifile  you. 
Kach  outfit  contains 
Twelve       Dotible- 

Kdg:ecl    Blades    of  ,  .,,       .     , 

Wafer  Steel  temix-red  so  hard  they  will  cut  glass.  Every 
one  of  these  blades  will  give  you  20  to  40  of  the  most  comfor- 
table, velvety  s-haves  imaginable  without  further  attention 
or  bother.     Just  lather  and  shave. 

>o  Honlne:  or  Stropping:  of  these  blades  is  necessary. 
'- (New  blades 


S1.00  per  dozen,  200  to 
500  shaves.)  A  dozen  will 
last  you  a  year.  No  s'kill 
3S  required  to  use.  it.  The 
Morton  is  an  absolute 
eafe  "safety"  and  it  is 
impossible  to  cut  your- 
self with  it.  Packed  in 
a  handsome  velvet  lined 
case. 


Kxact  Size  uf  Razor  Bind 


For  Convenience  of  Those  Desiring  Stock  on  Easy  Terms. 

Even  If  sou  have  not  the  ready  money  to  invest  now,  arrangements  have 
been  inade  whereby  a  limited  amount  of  this  stock  has  been  set  aside  to 
be  sold  on  the  installment  plan— $10.00  per  share  to  be  paid  with  subscrip- 
tion and  $10.00  per  shM-e  per  month  thereafter  for  4  months. 

You  probably  often  spend  more  mone,v  in  a  single  day  on  amusement  or 
unnecessary  ihings  than  would  be  required  to  buy,  in  this  way,  a  good 
block  of  this  divixlend-paying,  rapidly  enhancing  stock. 

Subscribe  at  Once  So  You  May  Not  Fall  to  Secure  This.  Stock. 

If  you  desire  further  particulars  before  subscribing,  write  at  once.  For 
remember,  only  the  first  $50,000.00  will  be  sold  at  $50.00  per  share.  It  is 
Burelvnot  stereotvped  to  say  to  .\ou  on  this  proposition  net  now.  The 
privilege  is  reserved  of  withdrawing  the  stock  from  the  market  at  any 
lime  development  of  the  b-.rincss  would  indicate  the  advisabilitv  of  such 
action.  It  is  offered  now  at  considerably  less  than  its  earning  value  In 
the  estimation  of  the  directors,  and  will  positively  be  advanced  100  per 
cent  after  the  first  $50,000.00. 

rill  out,  cut  off  and  mall  this  coupon  today.     No  eubsurlption 
received  for  less  than  K  of  *>»e  share. 


^•^•8         __ , .„,_ 1906. 

K.  8.  FOOTE,  AsBt.  aeo'y. 

-^n^  MORTON  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY. 

356  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir:— I  hereby  subscribe  for       .................... 

shares,  ^ull  paid  and  non-assessable,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Morton 
Safety  Ra?or  Company  of  Chicago,  lU.,  and  agree  to  pay  you  SoO.OO 
per  share. 

I  enclose  herewith  my  remittance  for... , 

Yours  truly. 

Name .tt-tttz. _..,.•.,,,...,,_,,.,, , , 


Oity - -, , State 

Note:— If  you  desire  to  purchase  on  the  monthly  payment  plan  send 
$10.00  per  share  with  this  subscription  blank  and  then  $10.00  per  share 
per  month  thereafter  for  4  months.  You  can  subscribe  to  Vi  share  $25.00, 
send  $5.00  with  this  subscription  and  $5.00  per   month   for   4   months. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE  WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADVERTISING 


Classified  Advertising  Department 

You   Can   Talk  to   100,000   People  for  a 
$1.00    Bill 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pubhsh- 
ers  of  eighty  other  high  grade  magazines, 
all  of  them  the  equal  in  quality  to  our  own, 
we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  THREE  line 
advertisement  in  the  entire  list 

FOR  ONE   DOLLAR 
Additional    Lines  35   Cents 

Do  you  want  to  buy  real  estate,  machin- 
ery, books,  a  business,  a  newspaper,  cam- 
eras, printing  offices,  anything? 

Do  you  want  to  obtain  a  better  paying 
position,  in  a  more  congenial  line? 

HAVE  YOU    SOMETHING  TO   SELL? 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  present  busi- 
ness, home  or  farm,  advertise  it  and  obtain 
a  much  better  price  than  an  un-competitivc 
market  would  allow  you. 

If  you  conduct  a  large  general  i)Usiness 
and  have  been  unable  to  advertise  it  here- 
tofore in  the  magazines  try  several  differ- 
ent strongly  written  advertisements  in  this 
department  and  build  up  a  mail  order  bus- 
iness. 


Learn   Art    Needlework! 

at  home  from  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
Needlework,  South  Keniington,  London.  Best  for- 
eign method*  brought  to  your  door  at  merely  ominal 
coit.  Combine  pleasure  and  profit  and  suliscribe  to 
our  Correspondence  Course;  lessons  offered  for  a 
short  time  at  half  price  to  introduce  our  syitem. 
Liberal  CASH  Prizes  to  Club  organizers. 

International  School  of  Art  Needlework 

The  Church  House,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Song  that  Mother  Sung  r^SStuird 

fills  the  heart  with  joy.  By  far  the  sweetest  song  ever  written.  Every- 
body likes  it;  you  will  like  it.  Melodious,  tuneful  and  easy  to  sing. 
To  quickly  dispose  of  the  first  Edition,  25,000  An  p._l«  -  pnny 
copies,  we  offer  them  at  the  special  price  of  'U  MCilTs  9  uOpj 
A  genuine  bargain.  Don'i  miss  it.  Send  a  dime  today. 
The  TRBLOAR  nUSIC CO. ,  fiA9  Hall  BIdk,  KansasCity ,  Mo. 


SOLD  -   RENTED 


ALL  MAKES    ALL  PRICES 

Typewriters 

Catalogue  on  Application 
Machines  Shipped  for  Inspection 
NEW  YORK      CHICAGO 

li  Barclay  St.  319  Dearborn  St. 

343  Broadway  58  Plymouth  Q. 

90  Leonatcl  St. 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


38  Bromfield  St. 

RICHMOND 

605  E.  Main  St. 

KANSAS  CITY 

817  Wyandotte  St 


7 1 5  Sansom  St. 

ST.  LOUIS 

208  N.  Ninth  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

138  S.Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOil  Golden  Gate 

Executive  Office 

343B"w«y.N.Y. 

Write 
Dearest  V 


\^"<; 


SONQ=POEMS 


and    music     published     ON 
ROYALTY.   We  write  mu- 
sic and  popularize. 
Popular  Music  Pub.  Co.,  952  Enterprise  BIdg..  Chicago. 

per  month,  expenses  advanced.  Men  to  travel,  adver- 
tise, post  signs  and  leave  samples.  Saunders  Co.,  Dcpt< 
C.  Jackson  Blv'd,  Chicago. 

Before  You  Invest 

a  dollar  in  anything  get  my  book  "How  to  Judge  Investments." 
It  tells  you  all  about  everything  you  should  know  before  making 
any  kind  of  an  investment,  either  for  a  large  or  small  amount. 
This  book  gives  the  soundest  advice  and  may  save  you  many  dol- 
lars.    Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a  copy,  do  it  now. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  get  the  Investors'  Review 
for  .  ■-  ^ 

3  Months  Free  q 

This  will  keep  you  reliably  posted  on  various  kinds  of  invest- 
ments.   Address 

Edifor  INVESTORS'  REVIEW.  1693  Gaff  BIdg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


k' 


I    can    rsduce 
your    weight  3  to   s 
pounds  a  week    without   any 
radical  change  in  what  you  eat ;  no 
nauseating   drags,   no    tight    bandages, 
nor  sickening  cathartics.     I  AM  A  REG- 
ULAR PRACTICINQ  PHYSICIAN,  making    / 
a  specialty  of  the  reduction  of  surplus  / 
flesh ;    and   after   you   have   taken    my  \    : 
treatment   a  few  weeks  you    will   say: 
"  I  never  felt  batter  in  my  life." 

SAFE.  PROMPT  AND  CERTAIN.  ^     .^ 

By  my  treatment  your  weight  will  be  reduced  with- 
out causing  wrinkles  or  flabbiness  of  skm ;  heavy 
abdomen,  double  chin  or  other  evidences  of  Obesity 
will  disappear ;   your  form  will  acquire  symmetry; 


complexion  will 
be  cleared;   troubles  of 
heart,  kidneys,  stomach  or  other 
organs  will   be  remedied ;  and  you  will 
be  delightfully  astonished  at  the  prompt- 
ness  and  ease  with  which  these   results 
are    accomplished    under    my    system. 
,  Call  on  me  personally,  or  write,  address- 
1  inc  T^epartment  as  given  below,  for  my 
>ew  book  on  "  OBESITV-lts  Cause  and 
/  Cure."     It  is  interesting,  convincing  and 
instructive.      It   will   be  sent   free    and 
prepaid.      Confidential    correspondence 
invited  from  all    interested,    including    physicians. 

.Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address,  »,<..„„     "^ 

UNITED  STATES  MEDICAL  DISPENSARY, 
20  East  22nd  St.,  Dept  609"  New  York.  N.  V. 


PLEASE    MENTION   OUR   MAGAZINE    WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


Three  Lines  in  This  and  Eighty  Other  Magazines  for 


Additional  Lines,  85c. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


mSCELLANEOU  8. 


A  general  store  for  sale  In  the  Arkansas  River  Val- 
ley at  Bixby,  I.  T.  Stock  of  goods  is  new  and  clean; 
valuation  of  goods  and  building  $5,000.00  Address  R. 
O.   Barnesl^y,   Bixby.   I.   T. 

SIMPLiriEa)  SHORTK'AND  BY  MAIL,— $1  will 
start  you.  Taught  by  experts;  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence. Good  iMsltions  for  graduates.  We  guarantee  to 
m&ke  a.  ctenographer  of  you  or  refund  money.  Use 
yotir  spare  time  and  double  your  earning  capacity. 
■^Irlte  for  prospectus,  $1  proposition  and  guarantee, 
all  free.  Southern  Correspondence  Schools,  Inc.,  Roa- 
noke, Va 

RAJL.WAT  BERVICEI  affords  great  opportunities  for 
advancement  to  positions  of  responsibility,  paying 
large  salarlea  The  educational  irequlrements  are 
more  exacting  now  than  formerly.  Young  men  de- 
airinr  to  prepare  for  work  In  any  of  the  departments 
may,  by  our  plan,  equip  themselves  in  advance  with 
th*  fundamental  knowledge  essential  to  siuccess.  The 
cost  JB  not  great.  Railway  Publications  Society,  Be- 
ourlty    Bftilldlng.    Chicago,    111. 

MUSIC. 

"THE  EARTHQUAKE  CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO." 
New  Song.  A  beautiful  song  of  that  terrible  disaster. 
Music  dealers  write  for  prices  per  100  or  sent  prepaid 
to  any  address  for  25c.  Address,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Chesniutt. 
Muskogee,    I.    T..    512   Lawrence   St. 

REAL  ESTATE. 


MOVE' "WEST — OW.N:  YOUR  FA  liM  FREE.  Send  $1.00 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  WESTERN  HOME- 
MAKER  Magazine,  Chicago.  Contains  conjplete  infor- 
mation about  homestead   laws,   land   locations,    etc. 

BEAUTIFUL  SAN  ANTONIO  residence  lots  for  sale. 
I  E'xclu.sive  agents  wanted.  Large  cash  commission,  quick 
;  sales,  easy  terms.  Watch  San  Antonio  grow.  Writ* 
i   for  booklet.    A.   J.   GREINER,     San    Antonio,     Texas. 

WHY  NOT  GET  A  FREE  FARM   FROM   THE  GOV- 
I  ERNME'NT?       Send    $1.00    for    the    WESTERN    HOME- 
MAKER     Magazine,     Chicago,     for    one    year    and    get 
complete    information    with    land   locations. 

OKLAHOMA  F.VRMS,  in  the  garden  spot  of  Okla- 
homa. With  plenty  of  rainfall,  rich,  fertile  soil,  mild, 
healthy  climate,  abundant  crops,  and  cheap  land.  H. 
F.   Stephenson   &  Co.,   Kingfisher,   Okla. 

Fifteen  lots  between  two  car  lines,  near  one  of 
Birmingham's  leading  industrie.s — only  $80.00  each — 
Owner  must  have  money.  XYZ,  care  "THE  SOUTH- 
ERNER."   Birmingham,    Ala. 

FINE  FARM  LAND  only  $5  per  acre — 60  miles  west 
Tampico,  Mexico — Rich  black  prairie  soil,  3  to  5  feet — 
44  in.  rainfall — Perfect  title — pure  water  12  to  25  ft. — 
No  Malaria  or  Yellow  Fever — No  mosquitoes  or  house- 
flies — Colony  of  Northern  peopl?.  with  school  and 
church  assured  in  six  months.  Eight  miles  to  railroad, 
best  stock  land  in  America — grass,  knee  to  waist  high 
— no  frost — no  drouth — Ocean  breeze  every  P.  M., 
never  over  92 — 2-3  prairie — 2  crops  corn — sugar  cane 
planted  once  in  ten  years — wild  oranges,  lemons,  ba- 
nanas and  pineapples.  Good  market.  Taxes  1-10  United 
States.  1/4  fare  excursions  1st  of  each  month.  For  free 
booklet,  address  witli  stamp,  Mexican  Farm  Land  Co. 
W.  W.   GREENE,   Sec.  and  Mgr.706  N.   1st  street. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.4RBEK  COLLEGE. 

WANTED  MEN  TO  LE.\RN  THE  BARBER  TRADE. 
Bridgeford  System  of  Barber  Colleges,  803  Market  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  503  Delaware,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Old- 
est established,  largest  and  best  conducted  schools. 
Equipped  with  Hydraulic  chairs  and  the  latest  elec- 
tric appliances.  Commission  paid  students  while 
learning.  Position  secured  graduates.  Write  for  a 
free  cataj^gue.  Address  Nearest  School:  803  Market 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  :  503  Delaware,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
P.   C.   Bridgeford,   Prop. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  will  pay  good  prices  for  these  rare  coins:  $5  In 
gokl.  dated  1815,  and  $5  in  gold  dated  1822.  Address, 
ASSSISTANT  POSTMASTER.     Law's    Hill.    Miss. 


Have  you  read  Much  Married  Saints  and  Some  Sin- 
ners'? "The  best  stories  of  Mormon  life  we  have  ever 
seen." — St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Price,  $1  postpaid,  West 
End   Magazine,   4th   and   Market,    St.    Louis,   Mo. 

DETECTIVES.  Shrewd  men  wanted  in  every  com- 
munity to  act  iUnder  our  instructions;  previous  experi- 
ence not  necessary.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  of  particu- 
lars.    Grannan's  Detective  Bureau,   C,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PROFITS. — Large  profits  and  permanent  Incomes 
made  by  selling  our  Registration-insurance  outfltn. 
Write  for  particulars.  COMMERCIAL  INDEMNITY 
CO.,    800   Granite  Block,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

THE  JONES  AGENCY,  A.  A.  Jones,  Mgr.,  410-411- 
412  Title  Guarantee  Bldg. — Collections  of  claims  a 
specialty,  B'ham.  Ala.  Our  references  any  bank  or 
merchant  In  B'ham. 

POCKET  ELECTRIC  LIGHT— Wonder  of  the  twam- 
tieth  century.  Can  be  carried  In,  vest  pocket.  Alwajra 
ready— 87  cents  by  mall.  Only  500  to  be  sold  at  t'alB 
introductory  price.  Wolfendor  Electric  Co.,  Roanoke. 
Va. 

CATSKIU*  MT.  POST  CARDS— 1»  assorted  flnast 
colored  artistic  rlewa,  2S  cents,  from  the  Haunts  ot 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  If  you  don't  like  'em  we  refund  tta« 
moner.  Also  Weat  Point,  Hudson  River  Views,  etc., 
etc..  list  free.  Barton  A  Spenear,  S3  Duncan  Ave., 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,    N.    T. 

DO  YOU  SHAVE  YOURSELF?  Send  $1.00  and  get 
a  RAZORONE-STROP,  guaranteed  to  put  and  keep 
yoiur  razor  in  perfect  condition.  Money  back  if  10 
days'  trial  doesn't  prove  this.  The  Razorone  Co.,  24 H 
Adams    St.,    Chicago.    111. 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT- 
ING by  mail  from  man  who  built  up  half-a-milllon- 
dollar  business  through  letters.  His  method  proved 
sound.  Page-Davis  School  of  Business  Letter  Writ- 
ing.  Dept.   91,   90   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,   111, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  land  of  promise.  ruU 
B^rticulara  of  its  natural  resources,  facts  for  Invaa- 
tors,  boma-seekera,  miners,  fruit  growers,  asherma^ 
lumbemaen,  tourists.  This  book  covsrs  svsrythinff  jro« 
wish*  to  know  about  British  Columbia.  100  pares  lllma> 
^fated,  send  25c.  World  Printing  &  Pub  Co.,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,   B.   C. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  buy  a  machine,  engine,  boiler, 
power  equipment,  electrical,  steam,  pneumatic,  or  any 
other  machinery — anything  in  the  machine  line — tell 
us  what  you  want  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  full 
descriptions,  prices,  catalogues,  etc.,  from  all  the  first 
class  manufacturers  in  that  line.  We  charge  nothing 
for  the  service.  Address.  Modern  Macliinery  Dally 
News,   Security  Building,  Suite  21,   Chicago. 

WAR  ON  LIQUOR  AND  TOBACCO. — The  Kansas 
Anti-Liquor  Society  has  adopted  a  new  plan  to  fight 
the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  distrihiuting  free  to  all  who 
write  and  enclose  a  stamp,  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of 
the  liqiuor  habit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  in  coffee  or 
food.  Also  one  for  the  tobacco  habit  that  can  be  giv- 
en secretly.  The  only  request  they  make  is  that  you 
do  not  sell  the  recipes,  but  give  free  copies  to  your 
friends.  Their  address  Is  Room  77,  Gray  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas   City,    Mo. 

"SELLS  LIKE  BLUE  BLAZES"  says  one  of  our  en- 
thusiastic agents  regarding  oiur  new  box  of  soap  con- 
taining six  whoopmg  big  cakes  of  Fine  Toilet  Soap 
and  six  Solid  Silveroid  Teaspoons — the  whole  outfit 
selling  at  35  cents,  at  an  amazing  profit  to  our  agent. 
Agent  in  Durham  made  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
first  ten  weeks.  Splendid  opportunity  for  branch-of- 
fice and  roadcrew  managers.  Write  today.  PARKE'R 
CHEMICAL   CO.,    Chicago. 

"INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT"  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest  any  money,  however 
small,  who  has  money  invested  unprofitabiy,  or  who 
can  save  $5  or  more  per  month,  but  who  hasn't  learned 
the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real 
earning  power  of  money,  the  knowledge  financiers  and 
bankers  hide  from  the  masses:  it  reveals  the  enormous 
profits  bankers  made  and  shows  why  they  are  made; 
how  $1,000  grows  to  $22,000;  to  introduce  my  magazine, 
write  me  now,  and  I'll  send  it  six  months  free..  Editor 
Gregory,  434;  77  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
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PLEASE   MENTION  OUR  MAGAZINE    WHEN   WRITING   TO    ADVERTISERS. 


GLENS     FALLS,     N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Co. 

A   Modern   Department   Store 

We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Goods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnisliings. 

I39-I4I  Glen  Street,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


"  UNDER  CLIFF  *' 

A    delightful    family    resort    on   the    rocky, 
wooded  shores  of  Lake  Placid. 

ADIRONDACKS 

CAN'T  UNDERSTAND. 

DR.  BOWMAN  can'tunder.stand  why  people 
dread  to  have  leeth  extracted,  unlcsx  it  is  be- 
cause they  havB  not  heard  of  his  local  anaes- 
thetic which,  when  applied  to  gums,  renders 
extraction  painless  and  no  st)re  gums  after- 
ward. 


B.   B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits,  M  llinery. 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

t^^  t^**         t^^ 


BERT  H.  BENTLEY, 

Registered   Ph&.rmak.cist, 

21  South  Street. 

LEGGETT  6?  PEDDIE 

nn  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drags,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


U.    p.    JUVE 


EYESIGHT    SPECIALIST 

"OULD     inform    all    sufferers   from   eye 


^v' 


trouble  that  after  examination  he  will 
guarantee  relief,  even  if  others  have  failed.  By 
all  means,  make  a  call. 

I P.  Juvot: 

Library   Building 
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"Pictures  Talk." 

STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN    MONTHLY 

For  picturing  with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  the  ADI- 
RONDACK  MOUNTAINS. 
For  the  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  its  unrecorded  stories 
and  traditions.  For  the  saving 
of  "THE  GREAT  NORTH 
WOODS"  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  broader  human  in- 
terests, is  the  mission  of 
STODDARD'S  NORTHERN 
MONTHLY. 

Illustrations  in  photochromo- 
types,  phototints  and  halftones. 

Standard  size.      One  dollar  a 
year.     Ten  cents  a  number. 

Published  by 

S.  R.  STODDARD.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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Jaow  Cost  Homils 


JF.NERALLY  speaking,  I 
prefer  a  hall  in  the  front 
part  of  the  house.  It 
seems  to  be  the  right  place 
to  go  upstairs,  and  I  like 
to  put  a  little  extra  work 
and  expense  on  an  open  stairway. 
Some  builders  like  to  close  in  the 
stairway  as  much  as  possible,  but  I 
think  most  of  us  like  an  open  stair, 
nicely  designed,  made  of  good  wood  and 
showing  good  workmanship.  There 
must  be  some  woodwork  inside  of  a 
house  besides  the  floors  and  door  and 
window  casings.  We  can  buy  loose 
furniture  and  place  it  to  advantage,  but 
nothing  looks  so  well  as  cabinet  work 
designed  and  built  to  fit  the  house.  A 
well  designed  stair  with  treads  and  ris- 
ers properly  proportioned  and  a  railing  to 
match,  suported  by  a  handsome  newel 
post  and  neat  spindles  made  from  good 
wood  that  finishes  up  nicely,  certainly  is 
a  work  of  art.  Stair  work  is  not  so 
expensive  since  especial  machinery  has 
been  pressed  into  service  for  its  manu- 
facture. Hand  work  has  been  elimin- 
ated in  stair  building  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  an  elaborate  piece  of  work  may 


be  supplied  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  with  a  hall- 
way like  this  is  pleasant.  It  is  a  sort 
of  key  to  the  character  of  the  house.  A 
coat  closet  is  built  under  the  stair  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall.  This  is  neater 
and  much  more  convenient  than  to  hang 
clothing  in  the  open  hall.  Then  the 
extra  coats  that  hang  there  sometimes 
for  ,  Aveek  without  being  worn  are  kept 
free  from  dust.  In  new  buildings  in 
cities  these  hall  closets  are  becoming 
very  common.  We  often  see  large  mir- 
rors in  the  hallway  but  not  a  peg  to  hang 
a  coat  or  hat  on.  The  halls  are  too  nice 
to  be  decorated  in  this  manner  and  the 
idea  is  right.  Clothing  looks  well  only 
when  it  is  in  its  proper  place.  I  don't 
expect  ever^'one  who  has  an  expensive 
hat-rack  or  hall-tree  to  send  it  at  once 
to  the  junk  dealer  or  wood  pile,  but  I 
do  hope  to  see  less  of  this  kind  of  furni- 
ture manufactured  in  the  future. 

The  size  of  this  house  is  twenty-nine 
feet  wide  by  forty-four  feet  six  inches 
long  without  measuring  the  porch.  The 
architect  estimates  that  it  may  be  built 
for  $2,000  to  $2,300,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  is  built. 


v./-^ 
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STATIST  ICAL 
SAM     jot     the 
adjective  handle 
to    his     name     in     this 
wa^' :    He    belong^ed    to 
the     little     coterie     of 
men  who  called    them- 
selves  "The  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of    the 
Fifth    Precinct    of    the 
Twenty-sixth      Ward," 
and    who    were    called 
by  their  political  oppo- 
nent the  "kitchen  cabi- 
net"— their      weekly 
meetings  being"  held  in 
the     kitchens     of     the 
members. 

The  fall  campaign 
was  over  and 
some  of  the  members  thought  the  wise 
thinj  would  be  to  adjourn  till  spring; 
but  Sam  was  differently  inclined.  You 
see,  he'd  been  the  official  figurer  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet  and  had  made  a  mar- 
velously  good  forecast  on  the  fall  vote. 
Wherefore  he  was  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  cabinet,  and  of  more 
consequence  to  himself.  \\'hen  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  subject  to  call  of  the 
president  (which  would  come  with  the 
first  political  whisper  of  spring)  was 
made,  Sam  spoke  against  it  as  follows: 

"Well,  men.  I  for  one  have  kind  of 
got  into  the  habit  of  enjoying  these  meet- 
ings. \\\\\  not  continue  them  ?  We 
don't  hax!^  to  deal  with  politics ;  we  can 
discuss  other  subjects  to  a  good  advan- 
tage. Defeat  the  motion,  and  I  will 
explain." 

The  motion  was  defeated,  and  this  is 
the  explanation  he  gave  and  which  caus- 
ed him  thereafter  to  be  called  Statistical 
Sam : 

"I've  been  doing  considerable  figuring 
of  late  and  I've  kind  o'  got  in  the  habit 
of  it.  Now  that  there  is  no  more  poli- 
tics to  figure.  I  find  my  attention  being 
drawn    into  other    lines    of    speculative 


and  statistical  thought.  Even  the  home- 
ly kitchen  articles  become  of  interest 
when  viewed  from  certain  standpoints, 
The  common  skillet,  statisticall\-  viewed, 
may  be  made  to  present  a  wonderful 
combination  of  comparisons. 

"For  pur])ose  of  establishing  a  meas- 
uring imit.  or  standard  skillet,  let  us 
say  the  skillet  is  one  foot  in  diameter. 
weighs  one  pound,  and,  including  han- 
dle length,  is  eighteen  inches  long.  It 
is  a  mild  estimate  to  sa\-  that  each  fami- 
1\'  in  the  United  States  possesses  a  big 
skillet  and  a  little  skillet.  There  are 
more  than  15,000.000  families  in  this 
country,  and  more  than  30.000.000  skil- 
lets. \\'ithout  worrying  you-  by  asking 
you  to  go  through  all  the  figures,  I  will 
tell  you  the  following  facts : 

"If  all  the  skillets  of  the  United  States 
were  placed  side  by  side  they  would 
reach  more  than  6,000  miles ;  if  placed 
handlewise.  9,000  miles. 

"If  all  the  skillets  were  made  into  one 
big  skillet.  Uncle  Sam  would  have  to  be 
over  six  miles  high  to  handle  it  and  cook 
in  it.  It  would  hold  one  big  pancake 
with  an  area  of  more  than  a  square  mile 
or  75.000.000  ordinary  size  cakes  like  you 
get  at  a  restaurant. 


\ 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


STRAIGHT  T4LK 

To  Hat  Dealers 
and  Hat  Purchasers 


N 


OTHING  is  so  good  that  it  does  not  introduce   these   hats    to   new   customers; 

require  advertising.     It  is  because  we  they  realize    "Star    Hats'     must    be   first 

know    the    VALUE    of    STAR    HATS  quality,  and  a  little  better  than  other  hats, 

that    we    spend    so    many    thousands    ol  to  stand  the  test  of    the    forty-five  years 

dollars  annually  advertising  them.    Today  they  have  been  on  the  market. 


our  Trade-Mark,  "The 
Siar  Hat  Man,"  is  well 
known  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
We  know  every  man 
who  can  be  brought 
to  understand  the 
special  value  we  put 
into  the  "Star  Hat" 
will  purchase  it  at 
least  once,  to  test  it 
for  himself.     This  first 


"STAR"  STYLE  NO.    7314 

A  nobby  Soft  Felt  Hat.  for  up-to-date  dressers, 

for  the  Holiday  trade. 

Ask  your  hatter  to  show  you  this  design  in  the 

8TAR  BHAND 


We  are  looking  for 
new  dealers  in  towns 
where  we  are  not  now 
represented.  We 

have  some  new  selling 
plans  to  ofFer.  A 

postal    from    a    dealer 
will  bring, the  plans. 
If  you  want  a  hat  which 

is  IN  DEMAND  right 

in  your  own  town,  no 
matter  what  line  of  hats 


trial  is  what  wc  desire,  it  always  means  a  you  are  now  showing,  add  the  "Star    Ime  to 

permanent    customer    for    THE     STAR  your  stock.  We  have  a  yearly  contract  with 

WP^'Y^  your  local  magazine  for  this  page  and  from 

Enterprising   dealers    appreciate    the    ex-  month  to  month  will  fill  it  with  strong  argu- 

tensive    advertising  we    do   to   help   them  ments  and  up-to-date  styles  of  "Star"  Hats. 


ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  H4T  CO< 


ST.  LOLIS,  U.  S.  4. 

LArgest  Distributors  of  Hats  in  the   World, 


When  ivriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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IN  THE 


West 
Indies 

Has  a  Splendid 

Winter  Climate 


/^ 


Perfect  roads  for  Automo- 
biliiig-  and  Driving.       Mag- 
nificent    Mountain     Scenery. 
Luxuriant    Tropical     \'egeta- 
tion   and   Great   Hotels   of   the 
Cest  Type. 
New  Steamers  built  and  equipped, 
like   modern   Atlantic   liners,    leave 
New  York  Eirry  Safurdoy. 

Round  Trip  Rates,  $60.00. 

23-day   West   Indies   Cruise,   $115.00 

Our  Booklet  "JAMAICA  AND  THE  SPAN- 
ISH MAIN"  contains  full  information.  Send 
for  it. 


Two  West  Indies  Cruises 

from     Xew     York    January    31,    and 

March  5.  by  the  Steamship  Bluecher. 

28  days'  duration,  cost  $150.00  up. 


Booklets,  sailings,  etc  ,  for  the  asking  from 

h/vmburg-american  line 


910  OtWe  Street 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Portfolio  of  Beauties 


Gauzy  Draperies,  Graceful  Poses,  Beau- 
tiful Dreamy  Faces.  Twelve  of  the  most 
catchy  pictures  we  have  ever  offered, 
made  in  Sepia  Duo-tint  Prints.  Size 
7x  1 0  inches,  ready  to  frame  or  passepar- 
tout, together  with  our  Art  Catalog  con- 
taining illustrations  of  over  300  master- 
pieces, sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  50c, 
(U.  S.  Postage,  Currency,  P.  O  Money 
Order  or  Express  Order.)  We  are  the 
publishers  of  the  largest  line  of  Den 
Pictures  in  the  world.      Address 

THE   WHITE    CITY   ART  COMPANY 

358D  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AN  ELEGANT  BIRTHDAY  GIFT 

Nothing  makes  a  more  elegant  or 
appropriate  gift  than  a  box  of 

Embossed  Monogram  Stationery 

Our  two  Special  Holiday  Offers  are  as  follows: 


.w 


E  will  send  1  quire  (24  sheets  and  24  envel- 
opes)  of  our  finest  ^radeliBen  finish  sta- 


_^tionery,  with  your  initial  in    £.r\/~' 

either  gold  or  silver  for  only  OU  V^CUtS 
Regular  price  $1.20. 


^We  will  send  a  box  of  5  quires 
^(120  sheets  and  ia)envels.) 
^as  above  des-    (tT    Cf\ 
^  cri  bed  for    4)Z .  J  U 
^Regular  price  ?.i.00 


Our  work  is  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt 

delivery. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  Money 
Order  or  Draft. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  on  large  orders  of 
over  20  quires. 

50  Calllne  Cards  and  Plate  $1.00 

THE  S.  w.  WRIGHT  COMPANY 

ARCHITECTS  OF  GOOD  STATIONERY 

Lakeside  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Write  us  for  Samples. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magasine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


"We  walk  on  Stars 
So  can  you" 

This  is  one  of  the  52  styles  in  the 

Wl!?  $3.50,  $4.00 


PO'R.MB.Ni 


They  are  made  in  all  the  populai- 
leathers  over  stylish  foot-conforming 
lasts.  Being  Goodyear  welts,  there 
are  no  tacks,  wax  or  threads  inside  to 
hurt  the  feet.  "Patriots"  have  an  in- 
visible cork  inner-sole  to  keep  out 
dampness  and  are  sewed  with  silk. 

Look  for  the  star  on  the  heel  and 
the  name  "Patriot"  on  the  sole,  they 
are  a  guarantee  that  the  shoe  is  hon- 
estly constructed  and  will  give  satis- 
faction. 


..^. 


"Patriots"   are  made   in  a  big  spec- 
ialty factory  by  expert  workmen.    Only 
the   best  of  material   is   used  in  their 
construction  and  every  detail  is  watch- 
ed   closely,    in    fact,    every    workman 
strives  to  "Make  Patriots  Better  Every 
Day." 
These  are  reasons  why  each  pair  of 
"Patriots"  carry  more   value  than  most 
$3.50,   $4.00   shoes.     If  your   dealer  hasn't 
the  "Patriot,"  write  us,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.     Write  for  our  "Patriot"  book- 
let of  styles   and   Famous  American   Patriots.     Re- 
member— "Patriots  are  the  shoes  that  do  not  hurt." 


'STAR  BRAND  SHOESARE  BETTER"    teRT§,JoiiNM§RANDSnoEO). 


MANUFACTURERS 


ST  LOUIS. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  plea'&e  mention  this  magazine. 
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Let  Me  Prove  That 

10  Acres  ms  Irrigated  Land 


Will 
earn 


$250. 


22  uoin.  For  You 


I  Will  Sell  It  To  You  For 
$2.50  a  Week 


E.  W.  SHUTT.  President 

>f4rande  Land,  Water  &  I'owerOo. 


Irrigated,  under 
cultivation  and 
earning  at  least 
$250  a  month. 


Al£">dones„ 


YOU  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States 
Government  lieports,  that  Irrl^rated  lands  in  the 
Great  Southwet^t,  in  selected  crops,  will  net  tSOO 
to  81.000  a  year  per  acre  over  and  above  the  entire 
coat  of  cultivating  them. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  ■will  tell  you  that 
absolutely  the  surest,  sal  est  way  in  the  world  to  gain 
a  large  and  permanent  income  for  a  small  ,       / 

outlay  is  to  pet  hold  of  a  few  acres  o£  Irrlga-        Old  Albuquerque' 
ted  land  In  the  Great  Southwest.  nj  Bii/\*Tr>n/-vi" 

But  always  bet  ore  It  has  recjulred  at  least       'VUDU  Vwfcljyi 
a  few  hundred  dollars  and  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  inves(or  to  live  on  the  land  and  develop  It. 

Now,  my  company  makes  It  possible  for  you  to 
get  ten  acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land  In  the  world 
If  you  can  save  82. TO  a  week. 

You  can  go  and  live  on  it  —  absolutely  assured  of 
an  income  irom  it  alone  of  83,000  to  (10,000  every 
year  without  fail. 

Or  you  can  remain  In  your  present  position  and 
add  that  nine  h  to  what  you  earn. 

For  my  company  will  cultivate  your  property  for 
asMLtU  share  of  the  crops. 

You  don't  have  to  know  a  thing  In  the  world 
about  farming. 

Now,  1  can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the  j 

highest  authorities  In  i  he  land.  L.O<v 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  —  write  me  and  say,       •  i ^"^^^ 
"Prove  to  me  that  ten  acres  of  your  land  will       LAJl 
net  from  «:f.000  to  $10,000  a  year  above  all  cost  of 
cultivating  it." 

I  have  the  proof,  so  read  what  my  company 
win  do  for  you. 


1  win  deliver  to  you  at  once  a  Secured  Land 
Contract  for  ten  acres  of  Irrigated  land 
In  the  Ulo  Grande  Valley. 

You  must  pay  my  company  B2.50aweek 
or  as  murh  more  as  you  like. 

Instead  of  yotir  having  to  pay  Interest 
on  deferred  payments,  I  agree,  for  my 
company,  to  pay  you  6%  per  annum  on 
the  m  )ney  you  pay  in. 

1  also  bind  my  company  to  fully  Irri- 
gate your  land  and  turn  it  over  to  you 
under  full  cultivation  whenever  you 
desire  to  mature  yoiircontract. 

82.50  a  week  will  mature  your  con-        Sabinal 
trait  in  10  years. 

liut  after  you  have  paid  82.50  a  week 
for  three  years,  or  the  same  total  amount 
In  a  shorter  time,  1  agree  ai  -.  bind  my 
company  to  loan  jou  enough  money  to 
make  all  Inture  payments  and  mature 
your  contrac  t. 

Remeiuber,  the  land  will  be  fully  Irrigated  and 
completely  under  cultivation,  so  your  first  jear's 
crop  should  net  you  enough  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  cultivating  it  to  fully  pay  your  loan. 

You  would  then  own  your  land  outrightand  have 
an  assured  Income  of  from  83,000  to  «10,i)00  a  year. 

Can  you  hope  In  any  other  way  as  safe  and  sureaa 
this  to  have  so  large  an  Income  in  a  few  years  I 


Not  In  all  the  world  have  I 
ever  heard  of  so  good  an  op- 
poi  tunity  for  men  of  small 


'Canal 

|He&d     means, 
Qabm  lu  this  small  space  I  cannot 

tell  youall  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  safeguard  your 
money  in  every  way. 
Tills  Is  lnve>tment  —  not  specula- 
tion—yet  you  get  returns  equal  to  those 
from  successful  speculation. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  secured  against 
loss  by  the  finest  farm  land  in  the  world, 
and  your  Interest  in  water-rights  that  no 
man  could  buy  for  a  million  dollars. 
There  Is  no  question  like  finding  goid  or 
^     Bti  iking  oil  about  this  proposition. 
The  land  Is  there  for  all  time. 
The  water  Is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish 
ani  fertilize  It. 
You  don't  have  to  dig  In  the  ground  deeper 
than  to  plant  seed. 
There  areno  Insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this 
'        country. 

Tliei  e  IB  no  chance  for  drought. 
There  is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a  single 
crop  failure,  ever. 

A  nd  the  abu  n  da  n  t  crops  of  large  and  in  every  other 
way  superior  hays,  grains,  vcKctablesand  fruits  are 
equaled  In  only  a  very  few  favored  spots,  such  as  the 
Rocky  Ford  country.  But  I  am  going  to  prove  by  case 
after  case  that  net  returns  f rf)m' ten  acres  of  this  prop- 
erty rarely  are  as  low  as  83,n(  o  a  year  and  often  as  high 
as  810,000.  according  to  the  kind  of  crojis. 

The  difference  is  not  according  to  location  of  land  or 
season  or  nnythlngof  that  kind 

The  land  Is  near  a  prosperous  and  growing  city  — 
Albuquerque— the  largest  city  In  New  Mexico. 
-,,  Our  main  irrigation  canal  runs  through  theclty. 

The  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  runs  through 
a     our  land  from  end  to  end. 

z        And  oiirown  electric  line  Isto  supply  additional  cheap 
3  and  convenient  transportation  to  every  section  of  these 
lands. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  country  for  yourself,  you  can  go 
with  the  next  jiarty  I  take  to  look  at  the  property.  Or  you 
and  your  friends  can  band  together  and  send  a  repre- 
sentative. 
Or  I  will  send  you  names  of  prominent  men  who  have  gone 
or  will  go  and  you  can  ask  them  what  conditions  they  find. 
Hut  this  Is  the  merest  outline  of  what  I  will  show  you  In 
detail. 

There  are  many  features  of  this  Secured  Land  Contract 
that  make  It  safe  and  profitable  which  I  haven't  space  to 
touch  upon. 
I  am  only  attempting  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  If  you 
can  possilily  save  82.50  a  week  you  can  have  an  assured  three  to 
ten  thousand  dollar  Income  in  a  few  years. 
Don't  doulit— I  have  proof. 

1  have  promised  to  lay  It  before  you.    All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
Ite  for  It — that  can't  cost  you  a  cent  more  than  postage. 
And  as  fast  as  the  malls  can  carry,  I  will  send  you  proof  that 
sure  as  crops  grow  where  climate,  soli  and  water  conditions 
are  perfect,  you  can  be  financially  independent  in  a  few  years. 


Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  In  the  least,  but  to  protect  the  price, 
vrite  me  personally  at  once. 

For  after  the  first  lot  of  ten-acre  tracts  Is  contracted  for  we  will  ask  more. 
But  I  make  this  promise.  Every  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  advertise- 
ment at  once  can  have  at  least  ten  acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all 
our  land  should  be  already  contracted  lor  from  this  one  advertisement. 

Now.  write  at  onee.  I  can  say  nothing  more  in  this  advertisement  except 
that,  if  I  could,  I  would  not  tell  you  all  you  can  confidently  expect  Irom  this 
Investment.  For  you  would  not  believe  it  without  the  proof  which  I  cannot 
put  In  an  advertisement.    Address  me  personally, and  believe  me  sincerely, 

E.  W.  SHUTT.  President  Rio  Grande  Land,  ^^ater  and  Power  Co. 
656  Houser  Building.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


When  writing  or  buying  front  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


Remarkable  Invention 

AN     INSTRUMENT      THAT     IMPROVES 
AND  RESTORES  EYESIGHT. 


SPECTACLES  CAN   BE  ABANDONED. 

This  instrument  whicli  tlie  inventors  have  pa- 
tented,   is    called    "Actina" — a    trade-mark    v^^ord. 
In    the    treatment    of    eye    diseases    the    inven- 
tors of  "Actina"   claim  there  is  no  need  for  cut- 
tins:    or    drugg-ing    the    eye,    for    most    forms    of 
disease,      cataracts,      pterygi- 
ums,      and       other       abnormal 
growths    can    be    removed    and 
weakened    vision    improved    or 
restored  by  the  new  and  more 
humane    method.      If    this    is    a 
fact   there   will   be    no   need   to 
go    blind    or    to    wear    specta- 

..  cles.      "Actina"    has    been    tes- 

■•'Vv/;,;;:ii'''  te(j    in    hundreds    of   cases    and 

has  effected  marvelous  cures. 
So  confident  are  the  inventors  that  this  device 
is  an  article  of  great  merit  that  they  give  ab- 
solutely a  free  trial.  They  want  everyone  in- 
terested to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and 
a  personal  test  of  "Actina."  One  will  be  sent 
on  trial  postpaid.  Any  person  can  give  it  a 
test.  ,   ^ 

They  issue  a  book  of  100  pages — a  complete 
dictionary  of  disease — which  tells  all  about 
"Actina,"  the  diseases  it  will  cure,  what  others 
think  of  it.  what  marvelous  cures  it  hsTs  affected 
and  all  about  the  responsibility  of  its  owners 
— all  is  sent  absolutely  free  upon  i  equest.  This 
book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  family. 
•\ddress  New  York  and  London  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, Dept.  324R,  929  Walnut  Street.  Kan- 
sas  City.   Mo.  


It  Is  Easy  To 

EARN 


these  beautiful  premium^ 
by  selling  only  a  tew  jars 
o't  "Mother's  Salve"  at  26 
Of  nts  a  jar.  The  greatest 
cure  known  for  Catarrh. 
Croup  and  Colds.  The 
■world  never  saw  its  equal 
lor   healing  Cuts,  Burns, 

^^^^__         ^__^      Sores,    Chaps,    Plies,  etc. 

Every  jar  guaranteed.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
selltri-h.  Sell  Mother's  Salve;  what 
the  people  want  and 
win  buy  again,  and  see 
how  quickly  jou  can 
larn  this  fine  qviallty 
Enamel  Set  of  11  full 
size  pieces,  for  sell- 
ing 2  doz.  8  qt.  tea 
kettle,  3  qt.  coffee 
pot,  size  of  others  In 
proportion;  or  this 
stroncly  built  full 
size  Reed  Kocker  for 
selling  2  doz.,  or  this 
finely  carved  elsht- 
•V  day  clock,  22-ln.  high, 

for  selling  IH  doz. ;  or  this  handsome  Parlor  Lamp, 
handsomely  decorated  bowl  and  globe  to  match,  floral 
design,  21  in  high,  complete;   for  selling  IH  aoz.    Also 

TeaSets,lronBeds,  Silverware, Rugs, 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Kitchen  Cabi- 
nets, Skirts,  Musical  Instruments  and 
anything  in  Household  Goods. 

No  Money  Required  In  Advance 

Just  send  your  name  and  address 
and  wc?  will  mail  six  jars  with  large 
premium  list  and  full  instructions. 
If  you  cannot  sell  them  you  may  re- 
turn—no  harm  done.  Compare  our 
premiums  wJlth  others.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Fop  18  years  oup  pemlams 
always  the  best. 
Mother's  Remedies  Co ..  1 1 2 1  -35th  St ..  Chicago .  HI . 


The  Charm  of 

Fair  Skin 

Is  within  easy  reach  of  all  woman- 
kind. It  isn't  expensive.  It  isn  t 
even  troublesome.  Try  a  daily 
application  oi 

Old  Gibraltar 
Witch-HazelJelly 

Used  by  thousands  of  sensible  women 
for  over   20   years. 

The  most  effective  of  all  toilet  prep- 
arations. No  cosmetic  nonsense.  A 
colorless  compound  of  Witch  Hazel  and: 
Glycerine,  in  jelly  form.  Antiseptic. 
Simple.     Safe.     Certain.     Best  for  baby. 

Softens  and  clears  the  skin  and  rids 
it  quickly  of  pimples  and  similar  blem- 
ishes. Unequaled  as  a  remedy  for 
chapped,,  chafed  or  irritated  skin.  So 
cheap  that  it  can  be  freely  used  by  the 
whole    family. 

A  Large  Jar,  25c, 

At   Druggists. 

(The    genuine    has    "O.    G."      embossed 
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ANYTHING 


DESIGNING 

MODELING 

FOUNDING 

MACHINING 

POLISHING 

FINISHING 


If  you  desire  more  exclusive  (but 
only  slightly  more  expensive)  designs 
in  Chandeliers  or  Portables  than 
your  local  dealer  carries  in  stock, 
write  us  your  requirements;  where 
the  fixtures  are  to  be  placed,  and  we 
will  send  suggestions  and  special 
plates.  Then  we  wiil  arrange  n  so 
s  ou  may  purchase  these  through  your 
dealer  -if  there  is  one  in  your  town. 

If  you  are  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  dealers  in  these  lines,  write  t'S 
fully  and  we  will  see  you  get  what 
you  want  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


St.  Louis  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 


A  Little  Reflection 


Will  Convince  You  That  to 
Purchase 

The  Gold  Medal  Hat. 

Is  a  Guarantee  of  Correct  Style 
and  Oualitv. 


For  sale  at  all  leading  Millinery 
Departments    and    Establishments. 


Made  By 


Rosenthal  Sloan 

Millinery  Co. 

SOLD  TO  DEALERS  ONLY. 


Learn  Telegraphy 

R.R.  Agency  Work  ,.d Type-writing 


Largest  System  of  Telegraph  Schools 
in  America.  Endorsed  by  Railroad 
officials.  Operators  always  in  demand. 
We  secure  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Students  can  enter  any  time. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 

Cincinnati,  O. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Texarkana, 
Texas,  Write  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
log to 

THE  NORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 
33  Opera  Place,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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The  most  complete,  prr.ctical  and  uj- 
to-date  Books  ever  published  on  Plum!)- 
ing'  in  all  its  branches.  You  can  do  your 
own  Plumbing'  and  Gas  Fitting  work 
by  the  help  of  these  books.  No  Plumb- 
er, Plumber's  Helper.  Architect.  Bui'd- 
er,  Physician  or  Property  Owner  should 
be  without  them.  Each  book  is  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  on  every  detail  of 
the   subject. 

"Practical  Plumbing  by  Question.s 
and   Answers." 

"Modern   Plumbing   Plans." 
"Modern    Gas    Fitting    Plans." 
"Practical    Lead    Worker    and       Joint 
^Viper." 

COYNE  PLUMBING  HEATING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

4971-75  Easton  Ave.,         ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


CLARK'S  REPORTS 

I  will  give  you  a  careful 
unbiased  financial  report  on 
any  unlisted  stock  tliat  you 
may   hold   for    $2.50. 

Hundreds  of  people  write 
me  asking  me  for  reports 
on  investments  that  they 
hold,  and  this  charge  cov- 
ers the  expense  of  getting 
the  report,  absolutely  no 
profit    to    me. 

TWO  INVESTMENT 

BOOKS  FREE. 

I  am  sending  out  two 
books  free  to  my  clients, 
as  well  as  to  any  one  who 
Is  interested  in  sound  in- 
vestments. The  books  are 
entitled  'Money  Making  the 
Master  Problem,"  and  "The 
Investor's  Blue  Book." 

The  latter  gives  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  great 
mineralized  section  of  Gua 
nacevi.  Over  $350,000,000 
have  been  taken  out  of  this 
camp. 

Both  books  are  free  if 
you  write  Immediately:  no 
postal  cards  answered. 
Write  me  a  personal  letter. 

ALT  F.  CLARK, 
Bernard   *   Clark,   Dept.  53. 
3.5  Broad  St„  New  York  City. 


TRIAL 


The  Best  Entertainment  is  Afforded  by 

4.    SILVER    HORN 

(Columbia   G^^P^^P^^^^i*^ 


NOTHING  TO      >. 

_  /KV  MM      ^^ 
.  ADVANCE^N 

FOR  IT 


WRirB 

At  Onck— 

for  catalogue  show 
irt  g  many  handsome  styles 
of  Disc  and  Cylinder  Grapho- 
phones;  select  the   machine  you 
want  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  for  peee 
TRIAL  in  your  own  home. 

This  Rrmarkabie  and  Liberal  Offer  is  backed 
by  this  Company  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  $10,000,000.00 
capital.    We  are  willinR  to  place  a  Graphophone  in  the  home 
every  honest  and  responsible   person  in  this  country,  on  the 
most  lilieral  terms  you  ever  heard  of. 

In  fact  you  can  make  yourown  terms  to  suit  your  own 
convenience.     Could  any  offer  be  more  liberal  and  fair? 
U/DITTCU   RIIADAMTfF  for  a  whole  year  given  with  every  ma- 
nnlllcn   UUAnAniCt  ^^,„^    T\o  other  company  wHI  give  you 
such  a  guarantee.    Our  great  capital  and  wonderful  organiza- 
tion enables  us  to  guarantee  all  our  machines  fully  for  a  whole 
year   and  sell  them  on  the  most  liberal  and  easy  terms  ever  offered  by  any 
company.     We  are  the  Pioneers  in  this  industry  and  produced  the  first 
successful  and  practical  tallcing  machine,  which   has  been  often  imitated 
but  never  equalled. 

We  wilt  exchange  your  old  machines  of  any  make  in  trade  for  thi-  Grapho- 
phone     If  you  have  a  taking  machine,  describe  it  to  us  and  we  will  malce 
you  a  most  liberal  offer  in  exchange  for  one  of  our  famous  Graph<iphones. 
Take  immediate  advantage  cf  our  liberal  offer  to  day,  send  for  the 
catalogue.  n>ake  your  selection  and  let  us  send  you  the   machine  on  _  please  se 
FREE  T'KiJl'L—'W-  will  cost  you  absolutely  nothing  to  do  this— 
do  it  now.    A  k  about  latest  discovery. 

COLUMBIA    PHOXOGRAPH    CO., 

88   Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 


Acknowledged  the  World's  Best 

AND  Greatest  Talking  Machink 

Received  Highest  fi  wards  where' 

ever  txhibited. 

I  Positively  sent  on  r^^TE  TRIAL  in 

I  vour  own  homes.     J\'olhing  to  pay  in 

.iii.ance,   no  C.O.'D.  or  deposit   re- 

iUnied      If  you  like   it,  keep   it,    and 

Pdl  CHASE  IT  ON  YOUR  OV.'N  TERMS 

Ttie  Columbia    Qraphophore 

is  the  first  successful  lalking  V>  a 
L lime  ever  placed  on  the  market. 
Ml  others  are  imitations 
Awarded  First  ;nd  Highest 
''rizes  in  Competition  with 
all   other    makes 
follows: 

Paris,  M()n--Grand 
Pr,ze.  St,  I.ouis,  lyM 
Double  Grand  Prize 
Portland,  IDHJ,  Highest 
Award.  Milan.  Italy 
I'.'llB.  Grand  Prize. 

'I  herefore  it  ii  \vi='i 
ofnionevto  buy  n"i 
otlier    make.    Gtl 
Best. 

WRITE  TODAY 
in  theattaoliedCo 
cut  it  out  and  ini  1  to 
ourCHIC'AGOaJdresd 
f  ^r  FKI-r-   'I'WlAl 


the 


fill 


payment 

Name 

Address.. 
City    


nd  me  full 
plan. 


particulars  of  your  special  anJ  easy 


.Stite 


.'^.Syn  l?-0o 
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Already  the  Largest  Hat  Jolibers 

We  are  Looking  for  Still  More  Dealers 

Thousands  of  progressive  dealers  now  sell  "LiOh  Special" 
Hats.  Many  of  them  have  sold  them  continuously  for  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Once  a  dealer  sells  these  superior  and  well 
known  hats  he  becomes  wedded  to  our  line  and  will  sell  no 
other — this,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition,  price 
cutting  and  promises  of  jobbers  of  ordinary  hats. 

Our  dealers  are  convinced,  firmly,  that  "Lion  Special" 
hats  cannot  be  duplicated — that  they  are  the  best  they  can 
buy. 

Our  advertising  and  sales  methods  have  given  the  buying 
public  an  idea  of  what  they  can  expect  in  "Lion  Specials," 
and  our  hats,  when  purchased  by  them,  sustain  that  idea  and 
make  permanent  wearers.  A  "Lion  Special"  once  sold  be- 
comes a  silent  salesman  during  the  balance  of  the  wearer's 
lifetime. 

If  we  secure  a  thousand  new  dealers  during  1907,  and 
continue  our  extensive  advertising  of  the  hat  to  the  public, 
we  believe  we  can  increase  our  business  one  million  wear- 
ers. Will  you  be  one  of  our  new  dealers  (provided  W3  are  not 
now  selling  in  your  town.  A  postal  will  bring  our  beautiful 
new  Snring  Catalogue  (for  dealers  only),  and  a  visit  from 
our  salesman  nearest  you,  if  you  say  so.  Write  us  to-day. 
We  will  continue  to  use  this  magazine  to  help  you  during  1907. 


U 
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FASHIONS 

FOR     MEN 


For  functions  not  strictly  formal 
many  men  prefer  an  informal  evening 
dress  consisting?  of  a  black  or  Oxford 
evening  jacket  and  trousers  of  same  ma- 


terial as  coat.  A  white  or  gray  single 
breasted  waistcoat  is  very  suitable  and 
relieves  the  sombre  efifect  of  the  black 
or  dark  material.  A  white  shirt  with 
attached  cufifs,  a  wing  or  fold  collar  and 
gray  tie  are  correct  accessories  for    the 


n 


''Shumate" 


Some  men  are  born  ugly,  but 
men  who  allow  their  faces  to  be 
bristly,  and  unshaven,  do  so  be- 
cause of  two  reasons,  i.  e.:  it  s 
either  that  they  do  not  care,  or  that 
ihey  have  a  poor  razor. 

To  which  class  do  you  be- 
long? 

More  than  hkely  you  are  the 
man  with  the  poor  razor. 

Don't  give  up. 

Trv  a  mor  which  the  entire 
world  knows 


Trade         W.'ALA'^ywi^V    .-^ 
Mark 


Your  dealer  has  them  to  suit  all 
faces.      Insist  upon  his  "showing  you  " 


FREE 

To  those  who  wi'l  write  us  today  givinsr 
name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle  Shumate's 
we  V  ill  send  a  generous  cake  of  Stropoline  for 
that  old  strop  of  yours. 

Name    .  

Address 

Dealer 

Adiiress 

ShujTGSile  Razor  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS. 

I  iBaB^MiiH^^niHiBai 
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THE  RADICAL  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT 
OF  KIDNEY  AND  HEART  DISEASES. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  suffering  from  these 
diseases  I  wish  you  would  write  to  any  of  the  following 
I  have  cured,  or  if  the  case  is  urgent  write  direct  to  me: 
Senator  James  K.  Jones,  Hope,  Ark. ;  C.  F.  Freeman, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Charles  S.  Taylor,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Father 
Vattmau,  Fort  Sheridan,  111.:  J.  E.  Hardy,  Atwood  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  III.:  A.  J.  Krus,  598  West  32d  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  J.  H.  Graham,  President  Graham  &  Morton 
Line,  Chicago,   111. 

SEND  FOR  3IY  FREE  BOOK 
explaining  my  treatment,  and  in  which  testimonial  let- 
ters from  the  above-named  persons  and  many  others 
appear.  There  is  positively  no  excuse  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  from  Bright's  Dis- 
ease. Diabetes,  and  Heart  Disease.  To  my 
personal  knowledge  many  valuable  lives  are 
needlessly  sacrificed  every  year  because  the 
attending  physician  obstinately  refuses  to 
heed  the  plain  teachings  of  experience. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  Bright's  Dis- 
ease. Diabetes  or  Heart  Disease  properly 
treated  by  any  other  method  than  mine.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  so  far  advanced  that 
my  treatment  would  not  give  prompt  and 
great  relief,  and  those  cases  are  few  and  far 
between  which  it  will  not  completely  and 
permanently  cure. 

After  an  exclusive  practice  of  over  twenty 
years  I  have  determined  to  make  my  treat- 
ment as  public  and  widely  extended  as  possi- 
ble. I  can  give  treatment  just  as  effectively 
by  mall  at  a  distance  as  in  my  own  office.  I 
make  no  charge  for  advice  by  mail  and  my 
fee  is  moderate. 

R.  C.  FISHER,   n.  D. 
3249  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WHAT  BETTER  GIFT 


M  .'!.! 


A 


/ 


than  a  Scholarship  in  our  School,  ^vhere 
2  or  3  months'  practical  instruction  in 


*^ 


% 


PLUMBING  or 
BRICKLAYING 


MP 


$5  to  $8  a  Day 

after  completing  course 


Mf 


% 


o 


^4 


<?A-. 
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Tracks  places  your  son 
in  a  position  paying 
$5  fo  $8  a  day 


Learn 

PLUMBING  or  BRICKLAYING 

TRADES    Jt     Jt    jX     j»     ^     ji 

Fill  in  and  send  this  Coupon  today. 

COYNE'S  TRADE  SCHOOL, 

4973-r5    EASTON    AVE.,     ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


«?    ^H. 


/) 


MP 


t^ 


m 


MP 


?| 


i\s 

Namb 

Address 


SEND  CATALOGUE  AND  INFORMATION  TO 


^^%^ 

u  -r -- 

r                      &^^4 
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FASHIONS   FOR   MEN 

Continued  from  Preceding  Page 


informal  evening-  dress.       Gloves  should 
be  tan  or  grav  suede,  the  hat  a  Derbv  or 


4h, 


ppf*^ 


Tuxedo,  the  boots  must  be  patent  leath- 
er button  tops  or  varnished     calf  skin. 


HAIR 


^Ve  have  published  a  book  whieh  contains  all 
praotioal  knov»ledge  Mitb  reference  to  the  Im- 
provement  and   CVI.TrRE   OF  THE  HAIR. 

This  book  explains  fully  the  merits  and  pos- 
sibilities of  our  invention,  the  EVANS  VAC- 
UUM  CAP. 

It  contains  the  experience  of  a  Banker  and 
Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  obtained 
such  remarkable  results  from  the  use  of  the 
Cap  that  it  has  led  to  several  other  orders 
among  his   friends  and  associates. 

It  contains  the  experience  of  the  Principal  of 
a  larg-e  University,  who  states  that  "the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  is  an  epoch  making  invention  as 
it  is  the  only  means  that  has  been  brought  out 
that   really  causes   the   hair   to  grow. 

It  contains  a  most  convincing  letter  from  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  ^Minister,  who  concludes 
his  letter  with  the  statement  that  "however 
pessimist!*  others  may  be  he  now  has  a  growth 
of  hair,  from  the  use  of  the  Cap,  that  shows 
for  itself" 

It  contains  the  experience  of  an  Editor  of  a 
high-class  Ulastrated  Weekly,  who  proved  the 
virtue  of  the  Cap  in  his  individual  case  before 
accepting  our  advertisements  for  his  publica- 
tion. 

Among  the  numerous  experiences  published 
in  our  book  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a 
Dry  Goods  Merchant  who  was  bald  for  twenty 
years,  and  who.  by  reason  of  his  faith  in  our 
iProcess.  used  the  Cap  regularly  and  persistent- 
ly, with  the  result  that  he  now  has  a  good 
growth    of    hair. 

M'e  should  like  to  send  the  book  to  everyone 
who  would  be  interested  in  a  practical  and  ef- 
fective means  of  developing  a  growth  of  hair. 
The  Book  is  sent  free,  -tvitb  postag-e  prepaid  In 
fnll. 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co. 


3S  Evaas  Cap  Buildiog 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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GRAND  TALKING  MACHINE 


'% 


The  Greatest 
Talking  Machine 
Ever  Given 
Away. 


With  a 
Guarantee 


This  "DANDY"  Talking  Machine  is  just  out  and  is  absolutely  the  best  value 
in  a  Motor  Talking  Machine  ever  offered  and  the  only  really  high-priced  machine 
ever  given  away.  It  is  no  cheap,  flimsy  imported  machine  run  by  a  thread  or  a  cheap 
disc  affair  which  you  have  to  turn  1)y  hand,  but  is  self-running,  with  automatic  screw 
feed,  which  plays  two  standard  Columbia  or  Edison  cylinder  records  with  one  winding 
and  is  superior  to  many  high-priced  machines,  both  in  appearance  and  reproduction 
of  tone,  having  solid  metal  horn  with  9-inch  bell.  All  mechanical  parts  are  encased 
in  metal,  keeping  them  absolutely  free  from  dust.  It  makes  a  beautiful  ornament  for 
the  home  and  will  furnish  many  a  delightful  evening's  entertainment.  SEND  US  NO 
MONEY  IN  ADVANCE,  but  write  to-day  and  agree  to  sell  39  of  our  easy-selling  attract- 
ive Novelties  at  10c.  each  and  when  sold  send  us  the  $3.90  and  we  will  send  you  the 
•DANDY"  Motor  Talking  Machine  exactly  as  illustrated  and  described  above.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  try,  as  we  take  back  all  articles  you  are  unable  to  sell  and  give  you  a 
l)remium  of  equal  value  to  the  amount  you  send   us.     Write   to-day   to 

New  York=Chicago  Supply  Co.  ^ 


DEPT.  82, 


171  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 
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Money^ 

BANANAS 


FREE 


Send  for  our  New 

Illustrated  Booklet. 

"  Moiifj  in  Bananas 
II  rflJs   how  and   where  Banana^;  tirow,  and 
ffives  complete  details  of  our  special  offer  of 

Ranaiia   Acreage  Free  to  Kvery  Inveslor. 

We  pive  2  arres  of  the  richest  ISanana  Land  in  the  woi  Id.  which 
we  clear,  plant  and  bring:  into  beiring  for  you.  We  then  har- 
vest and  market  the  Bananas  for  you  You  receive  the  inconie. 
which  will  be  830  to  $60  per  acre  every  year.  Howamoder 
ate  invest-nent  in  cash  or  on  easy  payments  secures  *i6(>  to 
$180  11  J  e:ir  from  the  2  acres  of  Banana  Land,  in  addition  to 
6%  annual  inteivst  guaranteed  on  every  dollar  invested. 
"Money    in    Bat'.anas"   gives    full    particulars,    mailed    free. 

AMERICAN-HONDTIEAS  CO.,  42  Broadway,  New  York, 


WhyBeSoThin? 


You  may  have  a  superb  figure  if  you 
desire  it  -  one  that  will  excite  general  ad- 
miration in  public  and  at  home,  and  we 
will  PROVE  IT  FREE. 
Just  write  today  for  Free  Treatment  of 
Dr.  Whitney's  Nerve  and  Flesh 
Builder  and  we  send  it  prepaid  with 
handsome  booklet  illustrated  from  life. 
This  remedy  enlarges  the  bust  perma- 
nently from  2  to  6  inches;  gives  you  a 
shapely  neck  and  shoulders  and  perfectly 
developed  arms  and  limbs — builds  up  the 
entire  system  and  gives  a  pretty  tint  to 
the  complexion;  the  free  sample  proves 
this.  Write  t^dny  in  confidence  and 
the  free  trial  will  be  sent  prepaid  with- 
out marks  of  any  kind.  Address 
C.  /  -  .'OVeS   CO  , 

IP/.KK  Realty  Binliliri};.  PHmira,  N.  Y. 


Q^  DRESSES 

Any  Man 

With  an  All-Wool  Made-to- 

Measure  Suit  or   Ovtrcoat 
of  Nobby  Material 

Fall  and   Winter  Storm 
Cott,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers,     i"DriF 
High  Grade  I" HEI; 
Sweater    ■■■■■■i  m^ 


Suits  made  to  measure  by  ex- 
perienced tailors,  durably  trim- 
med,   tor   $7.85,    equal    to   any 

tailor's  $15.00  suit. 


A  Fall  or  Winter  Storm  Coat  or 

apa:r  of  extra  trousers 

like   suit,  a  fancy  pattern   1£   de- 
slred,     besides     ^  ET ■•*>«* 


nA 

Iron-clad 

Guarantee 

Sent 

With 

Each 

Garment  ^"*^IS'  high-grade   Sweater 

You  take  no  chance deallnpr  with  us.  iS  you  do  business  with 
a  house  that  bears  reputation.  Perfect  fit  guaranteed,  or 
you  don't  taKe  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
free  samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth,  iiieasurement  blank 
and  tape  line.    SEND  NO  MONEY,  BUT  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

MARKS     CC     LE£     GOb    (incorporated) 
TAILOKS  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

185-191  Adams  Street,  Dept.  282  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Don't  Leave  Home  Without 


$2,000   Accident   Insurance 

$15.00  Weekly  Indemnity 
in  case  of  Accident  or 
Sickness. 

$100  Special  Itelief  Fund 
for  Immediate  Hospi- 
tal, Medical  or  Other 
Emergency     Expense. 

Our  Proposition        j    Costs    <|  J    jents 
Ne^v  and  \    less        I        per 

Original  Features    )    than         2    day 

1st.  Special  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  Policy  for  $2,000. 
with  $15  Weekly  indemnity  in  case  of  Accident  or  Sickness. 

We  Accept  Both  Men  and  Women  between 
ages    of    16    and    65    years. 

All  special  insurance  policies  issued  with  our  Identiflcation- 
Begistration  Service  are  furnished  bv  the  North  American  Acci- 
dent Ins.  Co.,  of  Chicago.Ills.,  organized  1^82. 

Cash  Capital,  Cash  Assets,  Surplus, 

$200,000.00  §455,484.00  $331,498.00 

All  losses  paid  by  the  Insurance  Company  direct .  No  divided 
responsibility. 

2nd.  A  handsome  seal  grain  leather  pocket  book  (cut  1-8  size) 
with  the  usual  card  compartment,  and  a  full  length  pocket  for 
paper  money  in  the  back.  In  the  middle  fold  is  inserted  our  en- 
graved Identification-Registration  Credential  (patent  No.  467,- 
460)  showing  ow^ner's  name  personal  description,  signature,  etc., 
above  which  is  a  flap  with  space  for  display  of  lodge  cards,  rail- 
road passes,  etc.,  which  when  buttoned  down  cleverly  conceals 
all  exposed  information. 

d^  f    /\/\/ Covers  the  entire  cost  for  one  year. 
^^»  W\No  Dues— No  Assessments. 
Send  in  your  application  to-day  and  be  protected .  187,639  killed 
and  Injured  by  railways  and  street  cars  in  America  last  year. 
You  owe  it  to  your  family  and  business  that  you  carry  Insurance 
carry  evidence  of  Identification  -        - 


Our     Perfect     "Identifying     Credential" 

has  been  endorsed  and  accepted  by  Ho- 
tels and  Banks  everywhere.  The  use  of 
it  will  assist  the  holder  to  cash  drafts, 
money  orders,  checks,  etc.,  without  de- 
lay or  everlasting  embarrassment.  It  will 
also  identify  its  owner  in  case  of  acci- 
dent,   illness    or    sudden    death. 


$5.00 

Total  Cost  per  Year 


Cash    Assets    of    the 
Insurance    Company 
Issuing  Policies, 
$435,484.00 

Surplus  to 
Policy  Holders, 
$331,49S.00 


Yon  owe  it  to  yourself  that  you 

Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
IDENTIFICATION  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 


We  Want  Agents  Everywhere.  New  York  Life  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

Do  you  need  money?  Will  you  work?  (5ur  men  are  earning  from  $2.5.00  to  $100.00  weekly. 


APPLICATIOIV 

Identification  Co. 
America,  Chicago,  111. 

I  enclose  $5  00.     Send  nie  I  eather 
Pocket  Book,  Identification.  Creden- 
tial and  Special   Accident   and  Health 
Insurance  Policy  of  $2,000,  as  described 
above. 

My  Name    

Address     

City     State 

age  ..   weight  ..  height.. 

Color  of  eyes    

Color  of  hair    

Name  of  beneficiary 

Relationsh  ip    


Send  money  by  express,  draft  or  money  ord. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


^our   friends  and    family   will   surely    think    more 


£jL        #         I  g^^%  •••       ^^  V'C  1  Y^     *  °^  ^""^  *^  you  have  a  clear,  healthy  skin.     To  in- 


Or  Your 
Money  Back. 

20  DAYS* 
FREE  TRIAL 


troduce  Voung's  V'lctoria  Cream  which  is  guaran- 
teed to  improve  the  complexion,  remove  Pimples, 
Freckles  or  Brown  Patches  and  cure  Eczema,  we  will  send  enough  for 
20  days'  trial  on  receipt  of  this  advertisement  and  ten  cents  in  silver  to 
cover  cost  of  sending.  The  manner  with  which  this  clears  every  one's 
skin  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Don"  fail  to  try  it.  as  this  is  the  largest 
trial  package  of  good  facial  cream  ever  sent  out. 

F.   H.   YOUNG   &   CO. 
Good   Agents  Wanted  72  Oakwood   Ave.,  TOLEDO,  O. 


Music 


Names  wanted.    Send  us  names 
of  ten    Musical  friends,    and  we 
will  send  you  free  of  charge  16  la- 
test Songs.  Marches,  Waltzes,  Two-steps,  etc. 

Dat'll  Be  About  All.  I  Look  Into  l  bine  Eyes.  Chi- 
oago  Feet.  Keep  Your  Promise  and  Keep  This  Rose. 
When  the  Band  Goes  Marching  On.  Pahson  John- 
eing's  Sahmon.  The  Social  Spider.  As  the  Autumn 
Leaves  are  Palling.  Memories,  Memories.  Philadel- 
phia William.  Triumph  of  Love.  Barcelona  Spanish 
Waltz.  Till  Then  be  True  to  Me.  What  Will  the  Old 
Polks  Say.  Money  Rules  the  World.  Do  as  You 
Please  in  This  World. 

This  music  would  cost  you  60  cents  a  sheet  at  music 
stores,  but  we  want  names.  Write  plainly.  Send  us 
25  cents,  coin  or  stamps,  to  pay  cost  of  packing  and 
sending  music,  and  we  will  send  you  all  the  above  se- 
lection. 16,  count  'em,  charges  prepaid.  Also  year's 
•ubscription  to  our  BIG  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Send  25  cents  today. 

KNOWLBS  MUSIC  HOUSE, 
M  «0  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAQO.  ILLS. 


KANSAS 

ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  are  diBtribating  free  to  all  who  write  and 
inclose  B  stamp,  a  preecription  for  the  core  of 
I  the  liquor  habit,  It  can  be  ^ven  secretly  la 
coSoe  or  food.  Also  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  the 
tobacco  habit,  that  can  be  given  eecretlr.  The 
only  reqaest  we  malie  ii  that  yoa  do  not  lell  the 
recipes,  bat  give  free  copies  to  yoar  friends. 
KANSAS  ANTI- LIQUOR  SOCIETY, 
Soom       77  Gray    Bldg..        KANSAS    CITY,   MO> 

and    music     published     ON 
ROYALTY.  We  write  mu- 
sic and  popularize. 
Popular  Mo«lo  Pub.  Co..  9S2  Enterprise  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


SONQ=POEMS 


/YOUR  FORTUNE 

■^        Send  two  cent  stamp  with   birth  date  ai 


and  I  wm 
send  yon  a  pen  pictnre  of  yonr  life   from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.     All  matters  of  bustnese,   love, 
rlsge    and    health,    plainly    t<ild    )>y    (he     gretteat 
AstroloKer  living.     Patrons  astonlahed  and  sallafled. 

PROF.  LEO  AMZI.  Dept.  >A  BRIDQEPORT,  CONN. 


TOLDV 
FREEm 

d  I  win    VI 

e  cradle  B|a 
ve,  mai^  ^V 
greatest  ^V 
■allafled.  ^ 

'.CONN.r 


CONSLMPTION 

If  you  have  the  disease  and  have  found  no 
remedy  to  help  you,  send  to  me  and  I  will  give 
you  a  small  vial  of  Euco-Myrto-Pino  Compound. 
By  inhaling-  and  taking  it  several  times  a  day, 
a  change  will  immediately  take  place  and  your 
condition  be  greatly  improved  in  a  week.  In  a 
month  you  will  realize  that  the  disease  is  being 
conquered  and  you  are  rapidly  regaining  health. 

Some  wonderful  cures  have  been  made  by  my 
treatment,  and  if  you  have  consumption,  I  want 
you  to  test  it  at  my  expense.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  those  who  have  been  cured  will  be 
sent   upon   application.  * 

DR.  J.  WARREN  WALKfiR. 
Specialist  In  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lnnss. 
1496   Washington   Boulevard,  CHICAGO. 

YOUR  FACE  IS  YOUR  FORTUNE! 

This  is  a  FACE  TO  F.\CE  talk  with  WOMEN',  and  there's  no 
I  use  getting  anj^ry  about  it.  Don't  plaster  your  fai-e  with  Pow- 
'ders,  "Sltin  Tighteners,"  Bleaches  or  Cosmetics  of  ANY  kind, 
which  only  clofc  th»  i)ores  and  ruin  the  skin.  Get  at  the  ROOT 
of  the  trouble  by  bringing  the  impurities  to  the  SURFACE 
and  remove  thorn  with  an  " AMERIC.\N  BEAUTY"  Mask. 
•  Ticsults  guaranteed.  Age  makes  no  difference.  Send  4  cents 
in  stamps  for  booklet  'Which  fully  explains  our  treatment. 

The  Virgin  Rubber  Co.,  ".T  Newark,  N.  J. 

VENTRILOQLISM 

Learned  by  any  Man  or  Boy  at  home.    Small  Cost.    Sead 
today  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars  acd  proof. 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Dept.  F,  2040  Knoxville  Ave.,  Peoria.  IIL 

COM/C    POSTAL    CARDS. 

Send  us  35  Cents  and  we  will  send  rev  25  of  the  best  C*mic  Cards  puk- 
lished.    Each  one  is  full  of  (nn,  and  creates  roars  of  laaghter.    Address 

J.  S.  OaiLVlE  PUBLi5HINa  CO..  157  Rose  3t..  New  York 


A  BUSINESS 
THAT  WILL  PAY 


$5,000  A  YEAR 


f  mail  order  lm> 
d  will  "show  ymi.' 


on.^idered  .a  fairly  frooti  business,  and  it  is.  We  can  a-ssist  you  in  starting  a  business 
liiitr  a  trriii'ial  line  of  nu-n-lianclisc  bviuaili  tliat  ciiii  be'iiiacie  to  jiav  a.s  iiuu-li  or 
VI-  Ihaii  $.">,0iKi  ainuially.  Hy  tin-  Mil, hirn-Hicks  Kasv  .Mkthou  succeeds 'is  almoKt  eer- 
1.  We  ruruisli  eviTythin^r  iiecessjiiy.  eat-alo^'ui-s  i  the  best  ever  limited),  follow-up 
■s.  jil.-iee  your  a<lveitisint,'.  aiul  truid.'  y.iu  ou  the  i-oad  to  suc-eess.     1  f  von  can  invest  from  $10 

Catalogue  and  Particulars  Free.   MILBURN-HICKS,  124  Pontiac  Building,  Chicago- 


Perfection   in   Bust  and   Figure 

The  Knowledge   How  to   Posstss  It — Yours  for  the  At>kiug 

^j^OULD  you  have  a  form  second  to  none,  perfectly  free  from  all  scrawny  and  hol- 
»»  low  places,  and  a  bust  as  full,  plump  and  firm  as  you  could  desire?  You  may 
easily  obtain  these  inestimable  blessings  if  you  write  to  Mme.  Hastings,  the  mar- 
velotjsly  successful  Face  and  Form  Specialist  of  Chicago,  for  her  famous  system  of 
development,  a  discovery  which  vigorously  stimulates  the  developing  forces  of  na- 
ture and  makes  plump  all  tlie  flat  and  sunken  places,  and  creates  the  most  fasci- 
nating   and    beautiful    curves. 

It  Enlarges  the  Bnst  to  Full  Proportions 

and  makes  the  arms  and  neck  plump  and  round.  The  Nadine  system  Is  the 
one  praised  so  highly  by  leading  society  women  everywhere.  It  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  failure  is  unknown.  Special  Instrnctions  are  given  to  Thin 
■Women  to  Gain  15  to  30  pounds  piore  in  weight  and  round  out  the  entire 
form.  When  using  this  treatment  you  will  receive  constant  care  by  mail 
until  you  are  entirely  developed.  Prominent  physicians  highly  endorse  and 
prescribe  it  because  of  its  great  superiority  over  everything  else  known  for 
physical  development.  Upon  request,  and  a  stamp  for  postage,  a  package, 
sealed  in  a  plain  wrapper,  will  be  sent  ycu,  containing  beautiful  photos 
and  full  Information  how  to  develop  yourself  at  home.  Po  not  fall  to  write 
at  once  to        Mme.  HASTINGS^  M.  R„  52  Deafbom  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


IN  MILADI'S 
BOUDOIR 


FOR     THE     WOMAN     WHO     WOULD     BE 
SLENDER. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  reduce  flesh  by  limit- 
ing one's  diet  to  such  foods  as  do  not  produce 
fat,  and  to  work  off  adipose  tissue  by  means  of 
continued  exercise.  For  breakfast  clear,  black 
coffee  and  two  slices  of  unbuttered  toast  should 
be  sufficient.  For  luncheon  cold  meats,  lettuce 
and  fruit.  For  dinner  a  roast  beef,  no  liquids, 
green  vegetables.  Vegetables  that  grow  under 
the  ground  like  potatoes,  turnips  and  beets,  are 
all  flesh-producing.  Sleep  less  than  eight  hours 
every  night. 

Again  women  who  wish  to  reduce  too  quickly 
wrap  themselves  in  rubber  bandages  which  come 
particularly  for  this  purpose  and,  clad  in  their 
heavy  garments,  take  violent  exercises  until  thdy 
are  in  a  dripping  perspiration.  For  the  woman 
of  strong  constitution,  tliis  sweating  process 
works  miracles,  for  the  flesli  literally  melts  off, 
l;ut  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  the. patient 
is  at  all  delicate  or  suffering  from  any  form  of 
heart   troubles. 

The  slenderest  neck  in  the  world  loses  its  i 
charm  unless  the  texture  of  the  skin  is  fine  and 
the  color  creamy  white,  but  there  are  few  which 
have  not  suffered  from  high  and  tight  collars, 
starched  neckbands  or  dyed  ribbons.  Starch  is 
often  accountable  for  the  brownish  rings  seen 
on  so  many  throats.  Boas  and  furs  seem  to 
leave  some  stain  on  a  throat,  but  these  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  simplest  means.  Pure  alcohol,  or, 
if  preferred,  pure  cologne,  is  about  the  best  way 
of  taking  off  the  ordinary  collar  stain.  Alcohol 
used  on  the  face  should  always  be  of  the  very 
best  quality. 

To  make  the  throat  full  and  round,  the  best 
exercise  is  to  bend  the  head  slowly  forward  until 
the  chin  touches  the  neck,  and  then  slowly  raise 
the  head  to  its  normal  position.  Repeat  these 
movements  until  you  are  tired.  Then  bend  the 
head  as  far  backward  as  possible.  Sitting  erect 
in  a  chair,  bend  the  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  then  roll  the  head  to  the  right,  left 
and  forward.  Another  good  position  is  to  let 
the  arms  hang  loosely  at  the  side.  Raise  the 
shoulders  as  high  as  possible,  then  forward, 
down  and  backward  until  a  circle  is  formed. 
Continue  this  for  a  time  and  then  reverse  the 
n'otion.  Do  this  every  day  for  five  or  ten  mm- 
utes. 

Stand  perfectly  erect  with  the  arms  at  the 
sides,  lift  them  up  vertically,  inflating  the  lungs 
as  the  arms  ascend.  At  the  same  time  rise  up 
on  the  tips  of  vour  toes  and  throw  your  head 
back,  touching  the  backs  of  the  hands  overhead. 
As  the  arms  slowly  descend  exhale  from  the 
lungs.     Massage  well   with   cocoa  butter. 

There  are  two  ways  of  removing  the  dark 
collar    line    about    the    throat.     One    is    to    apply 


You    Really    Should   Try 

a  brick  of  this  marvelous 
skin  food  "Queen  of 
Beautifiers," 

•*  Sempre    Giovine " 

(always  yodng) 
It  Is  the  only  scientific  skin  food  which  opens  the  pores, 
draws  the  impurities  lo  the  surface  and  makes  the  skin 
clear,  soft  and  velvety.    It  is  the  only  toilet  which  wi.l 
restore  the  skin  to  its  natural  freshness. 

You  cannot  know  the  deliEht  of  a  clean,  clear  com- 
plexion until  you  have  tried  Sempre  Giovine.  A  large 
•ample  briquette  will  be  sent  free  if  you  send  4  cents 
for  postage. 

Honorable  businefsappealftowemtn, and  1  want  more  ■wom«n 
to  lepiesent  me  and  sell   Sempre  Giovine  to  their  (rlandi. 

ANY  WOMAN  CAN  EARN  FROM 
SSOO.OO  TO  S2.000.00 

a  year  (as  hundreds  are  doing)  by  becoming  my  agants 

and  taking  orders  for  Sempre  Giovine  at  50c.  a  brick. 
Itii  pleasant  recreation.    Your  customers  will  be  forever  grateful 
to  you  for  supplying  them  with  this  means  of  beautifjing  thilr 
skin,  eradicatng  wrinkles,  making  them  look  20  years  younrer. 

Nothing  will  develop  wrinkles  as  readily  as  the  harsh  Fall  winds. 

Sempre  Giovine  I  hinly  applied  will  quickly  relieve  the  dry,  drawn, 

burning   sensation    and   leave fthe  skin  tuor-  ^—^ 

oughly   cool,    cleansed,    refreshed    and    free 

from  any  disposition  to  wrinkle. 

No   massaging    necessary;    simply  rub  the 

brick  over  the  skin,  then  rub  gently  with  a 

white  towel.     Re. u'ts  guaranteed. 
Sempre  Giovine  is  put  up  in  bricks  packed 

in  beaatiful  cartons,  guaranteed  to  keep  fresh 

and  moist  in  any  climate. 
Wkitb  right  now,  while  you  think  of  it, 

FOB  A  I.ABQK,  FREE  BAMPLB  and  my  propo- 

■ition  to  you. 

MRS.  J.  C.  CARR.  President 

Marietta-Stanley  Company, 
1211  F»urth  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.        MRS.  J. C.  CARR. 


Hotel  Normandle 

BROADWAY  AND  38th  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


Fireproof  ^    ^        _,  .      European  Plan 

Single  rooms  with  baths  and  in  suites. 

$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARDS. 

Center  of  Amusement  and  Business  Districts 

Telephones  in  each  room.         Restaurant  and  Palm  Room. 

The  Cuisine  Unexcelled.       Moderate  Prices. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

ELMER  E.  ALMY.   PROP. 

Also  OSBURN  HOUSE,  Rochester,  New  York. 


JYh^n  zvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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INMILADI'S   BOUDOIR 

Continued  from  Preceding  Page 


peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  means  of  a  bit  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  or  a   soft  cloth. 

Apply  two  or  three  nights  until  the  stain  is 
bleached  off — in  a  couple  of  weeks  this  should  be 
accomplished. 

The  other  way  is  to  rub  cold  cream  or  vase- 
l:ne  well  into  the  throat,  letting  it  remain  all 
night,  th^n  wiping  off  whatever  excess  of  grease 
there  is  in  the  morning  and  bathing  with  soap 
and   hot  water. 

Do  this  every  night  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  the  dark  line  will  gradually  disappear. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  PERFECT  FORM. 

A  perfectly  formed  woman  will  stand  at  from 
five  feet  three  to  five  feet  seven  inches.  She  will 
weigh  from  125  to   140  pounds. 

The  bust  should  measure  from  2S  to  26  inches  ; 
hips  from  six  to  ten  inches  more  than  this;  and 
v.aist  should  be  from  22  to  28  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  upper  arm  will  end  at  waist  line :  forearm 
should  extend  so  that  fingers  will  be  able  to 
mark  a  point  just  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh: 
neck  should  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  foot  should  wear  just  half 
the  size  of  her  glove. 

A   HIP   EXERCISE. 

The  following  exercise  is  excellent  for  develop- 
ing the  hips :  Stand  alternately  on  each  foot, 
swing  the  free  limb  pendulum  fashion  from  the 
hips,  each  time  allowing  it  to  go  as  far  forward 
and  backward  as  possible. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

D.   C— ILLION,   ILL. 

A  very  delightful  mouth  wash  is  made  by  com- 
bining one  ounce  of  essence  of  white  rose,  one 
ounce  of  tincture  of  orris,  one  ounce  of  alcohol 
i'ud  20  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint.  Pour  a  few 
drops  in  half  glass  of  water  and  rinse  out  mouth 
thoroughly. 

DEBUTANTE— St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  hollows  in  the  neck  try  treating  with 
cocoa  butter.  First  wash  the  neck  thoroughly, 
then  rub  the  cocoa  butter  well  into  the  hollows. 
Wash  off  in  the  morning  with  a  little  soap  and 
warm  water. 

KATHERINE— New  York. 

The  following  is  a  simple  freckle :  One  dram 
ammonium  chloride  ;  four  ounces  distilled  water. 
Applv  with  sponge.  In  the  case  of  freckle  pre- 
vention, as  far  as  one  is  able  to  practice  it,  is 
worth  more  than  cure. 

C.  B.  A. — Birmingham. 

Dark  circles  under  the  eyes  indicate  sluggish 
c-rculation  and  torpidity  of  the  liver.  Exercise 
daily,  eat  nutritious  food,  drink  a  great  deal  of 
water,  breathe  deeply,  sleep  enough  to  thoroughly 
rest  you,  and  don't'  neglect  taking  a  plunge  be- 
fore breakfast. 


FACE,  NECK  OR  HANDS 
MADE  WHITE  AT  ONCE,  OR 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Contains  no  poisons  and  does  not  peel  tue 
skin.  It  is  a  liquid  and  is  used  in  place  of 
powder,  has  same  effect  but  does  not  show. 
Cures  Eruptions,  Freckles  or  Liver  Spots, 
and  will  remove  Black  Heads.  This  cele- 
brated preparation  should  be  used  by  every 
one  desirous  of  beautifying  and  preserving 
the  skin.  We  have  over  50,000  satisfied 
users.  For  sale  at  all  druggists  for  50  cents 
or  will  send  postpaid  for  60  cents.  Drug- 
gists and  Hairdressers  write  for  special 
terms. 

SAMPLE    FREE 

Send  us  ICc  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  «nd  packing  and  we  will 
send  you  enough  to  convince  you  that  it  will  whiten  your  skim 
with  one  application. 

DERMA    VIVA    CO. 

185'59  Washington  Street  CHICAGO 


FADELESS  INKS 

OUR  BLUE-BLACK  RECORD 
Ink  Is  the  ooly  writing  fluid  made 
in  America,  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  centuries  upon  public  records 
without  fading,  J^  We  have  th« 
proof.  Jt  Three  departments  of 
the  U.  S»  Government,  State  and 
County  officials,  and  many  of  the 
largest  banking  and  commercial 
institutions  of  the  country  are 
using  it.  Jt  Public  officials  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  records  in  their 
custody  should  use  no  other. 

OUR  CARMINE  Ink  b  superior  to  any 
other  Carmine  Ink  on  the  market. 

It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  handle 
our  goods.  Jt  Our  prices  will  certainly  interest 

you.  

fV»  Want  General  Agents. 


BAKER    INK    CO. 


ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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I  Restore  and  Preserve 

YOLTHFLL    FIGLRES 

and  Prove  it 

FREE   OF   COST 

So  confident  am  1  that  my  Auto- Masseur,  without  the  slightest 
annoyance  or  discomfort,  will  preserve  your  figure  or  speedily 
restore  jts  youthful  symmetry,  that  )  will  take  all  the  risk  and 
reduce  the  first  inch  of  your  largest  girth  absolutely  free. 

NO  DIETING,  NU  EXERTION.  NO  SWEATING 
PROCESS,   NO  MEDICINE. 

The  Auto-Masseur  inducesthe  assimilative  organs  to  perform 
their  proper  functions — that's  all. 

But  a!l  surperfluous  flesh  is  eliminated  from  every  part  of  the 
body  when  it  is  used. 

So  infallible  has  it  proven  for  the  past  three  years  that  1  give 
you 

THE    FIRST   IIMCH 
REDUCTIOIM  FREE 

Don't  wait  until  your  figure  resembles  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
illustration,  but  act  now,  while  reduction  is  quicker  and  surer. 

After  1  have  reduced  you  the  first  inch  1  know  you  will  wear 
it  until  your  figure  is  just  as  perfect  as  it  ever  was— that's  the 
reason  1  can  afford  to  say: — 

Try  it  at  my  expense— the  proof  costs  you  nothing — not  one 
penny. 

Write  to-day  for  dctai'ed  information  and  booklet  V.  All 
correspondence  confidential. 

Write  me  personally. 

Prof.  S.  H.  BURNS,  1300  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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If  sent  at  once  will  obtain  a 
copy  of  that  remarkable  book 


Cents 

As  A  Man  Thinketh 

BY  JAMES   ALLEN 

Said  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  books 
on  Self  Building  and  Thought  Mastery  ever  pub- 
lished.    Here  are  the  contents: 

Thought  and  Character.  Effect  of  Thought 
on  Circumstances.  Effect  of  Thought  on 
Health  and  the  Body.  Thought  and  Pur- 
pose. The  Thought  Factor  in  Achieve- 
ment.    Visions  and  Ideals.     Serenity. 

This  money  also  pays  for  three  issues  of  The  BUSI- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER,  a  little  48-page  magazine, 
edited  by  ARTHUR  FREDERICK  SHELDON 
(Founder  of  The  Sheldon  School),  and  loaded  to 
the  brim  with  inspiration  for  the  man  who  works 
w^ith  hand  or  brain.     Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

If  you  are  especially  interested  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  say  so  in  your  letter,  or  cut  out 
this  ad  and  mark  X  before  the  topic,  and  we  will 
mail  literature  that  will  please  you.  This  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  put  you  under  no  obligation.     .". 


Self  Development 

Salesmanship 

Character  Reading 

Ad  Writing 

Suggestion 

Business  Logic 

Diplomacy 

Business  Psychology 

Self  Education 

Promotion 

Science  of  Retail 

Science  of  Industrial 

Merchandising 

Success 

THE  SCIENCE  PRESS. 

J  477  The  Republic,  CHICAGO 


10  m«n  in  each  atate  to  travel, 
dlitribatr  gampl'i  of  our  (oodi 
and  tack  adrertliini  ligns.  Sal- 
ary S«0  per  month.  $8  per  day 
for  ezpeniei.    8aunderi Co.,  Dapl.  g ,  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


EVERVrHINC     for     the     GARDEN 


is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  l907---the  most  beautiful  and  Instructive  horti- 
cultural publication  of  the  day— 188  pages— 700  engravings— 6  superb  colored 
plates— 6  duotone  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  (ollowing  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps), 
we  will  mail  (he  catalogue,  and  also  send,  tree  of  charge,  our  famous  50-Cent  "Henderson"  Collection 

of  seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  of   Giant  Mixed  Sivert  Peai;  Giant  Fancy  Pansitj.  mixed;  Giant  Victoria 
ylllen.  mixed;   Hendersons  Big  Boston  Lettuce;    Early  Ruby  Tomato;  and    Henderson's  Half  long    Blood  Beet;  in 

a  coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment 

on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


ETER  HENDERSON    & 


35  &  37   CORTLANDT    St 


Wlicn  ivriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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A    record    of   sixty-five    years'    continuous  success    in 


^use   of^s 


the      I 


MRS.  WINSI^OW'S 
SOOTHING  SYRUP 

by  the  Anglo-Saxon  mothers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  the  highest 
praise  that  any  remedy  for  children  teething  has  ever  known.  Every 
year  the  young  mother  follows  into  the  line  of  her  mother  and  finds 
MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP  to  be  the  favorite,  and  so 
it  has  gone  on  for  a  period  of  sixty-five  years. 


^jNlNStO,^ 


A 


por 


unfile 
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For  Over  Sixty-Five  Years  ^^^-  winslows  sooth- 

lui    WTWi     ^lAij    *  ING  SYRUP  has  been  used  for 

An  Old  and  Well-Tried  Remedy  _;i,;^„« 

over  sixty-five  years  by  millions 

of  mothers  for  their  children  while  teething,  with  perfect  success.  It 
soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic, 
and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 


BE  SURE  AND  ASK  FOR  MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 
AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  ::  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE 


When  wrilins  or  buying  from  advertise  please  mention  this  magoiine. 
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Crooked  Spines  Made  Straight 

If  you  are  snfferiRg  from  any  form  of  spinal  trouble  you  can  be  relieved 
in  your  own  home  without  pain  or  discomfort.    A  wonderful  anatomical 
appliance  has   been  invented  by  a  man  who   cnrod    himself   of   Spinal 
Curvature.     Its  results  are  marvelous.     It  is  nature's  own  method.     The 
scientitic  and  medical  world  is  amazed  at  the  work  being  eft'ected.     Noted 
physicians  in  prominent  medical  institutions  and  in  private   practice   are 
endorsing  it.     The  Sheldon  Method  relieves  the  pressure  at   the   affected  parts   of 
the  spine,  the  whole  spine  is  invigorated  and  strengthened,  all  soreness   is   taken 
out  of  the  back,  the  cartilege  between  the  vertebrae  is  made  to  expand,  the  con- 
tracted muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  spine  is  straightened. 

There  is  bright  hope  for  you,  no  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered.  We  have 
strong  testimonials  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  appliances  are  being  sent 
all  over  the  world.  Each  one  is  made  to  order  from  individual  measurements  and 
llts  perfectly.  There  is  positively  no  inconvenience  in  wearing.  We  g^uarantee 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money  at  the  end  of  tliirty  days'  trial.  Write 
for  our  new  book  giving  full  information  and  references. 

PHILO  BURT  MFQ.  CO.,  179  24rd  St..  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


How  to  Secure  House  Plans 

We  can  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  house  de- 
sign, appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  otherwise  cost  you  from 
$50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splendid  equipment  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will  also  furnish  the  readers 
of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book  containing  100  designs  of 
houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Radford  American  Homes;  or  The 
Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  designs,  for  $1.00. 
These  can  be  had  from  the 

RADFORD      ARCHITECTURAL      COMPANY 

Department  B.  Chicago,  Illinois 


IF  WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  DRAW 

Tea  can  earn  SiSO  to  $50 
per  ^veek,  and  upwards. 

All  branches  of  drawing  success- 
fully taught  bv  correspondence.    FBAC- 
TICAL.  and  PEKSONAL.  Instruction.    Suc- 
essful    students    everywhere.      Large  '07  Cataloc 
WRITE.  ^ 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  ^^ 

■aa-A3  FINS  ARTS  BLDQ.,  •  BATTLE  CRCCK,  MICH.  ^^^ 

OWN  YOUR  OWN 
WATE.R    WORKS 

Let  us  send  you  this  Economy 
Hot-Air  Pumping  Engine  on  two 
weeks  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expense  if  it  fails  to  do  the  work. 
The  "Economy"  insures  a  constant 
permanent  water  supply  for  homes,  country 
places,  farms,  hothouses,  truck  gardens,  florists, 
or  anyone  wanting  an  even  pressure,  even  tem- 
perature water  supply  for  any  purpose.  It  runs 
by  heat,  no  explosion,  no  exhaust,  no  noise,  no 
valves,  no  trouble.     A  child  can  run  it. 

We  equip  your  water  supply  complete  with 
either  a  hot  air  or  electric  pump  and  pneumatic 
tank  for  storing  water. 

^Vrlte  for  our  special  proposition  "A"  to-day. 

THOMAS   &   SMITH, 

18  and   19   S.   Carpenter   St.,  CHICAGO. 


Corset  Ankle    Supports 

Por  Wealc  or  Sprained  Anklea, 
Skating,  QolfinK.  etc. 

Child's,  JOc;  Boy's,  70c.;  L«dies,  90c: 

Men's,  $1 .00  pair,  any  size. 
Also  Anti-Crooked    Shoe    Cushions 
25c  and  50c  pair,  any  size,  at  all  shoe 
■  stores,  or 

NATHAN  NOVELTY   MPO.  CO.  88L  Read*  St..  N.  Y. 


A  PEP^FECT  BUST 

KUI.l.  I. \ FORMATION 

FREE 


AURUM  CO.  Dcpt.  21. 


Do  yoii  feel  yourself  deficient  as  to  a 
l>luiii|i,  well-rounded  fi{;ure','  Is  your 
l)ust  lueaBiireinent  all  that  joii  deeire? 
Are  there  hollow  jilaoes  above  and  be  • 
low  your  collar  bone?  Whatever  jou 
may" lack  in  the  way  of  i>erfect  form  or 
figure  Xature  will  suii|)lv  fcr  vou  if 
you  use  the  VE?TI{()  method.  "A  re- 
quest will  bring  to  you  free  of  est  a 
sealed  package  in  p  ain  wrapper  giving 
you  full  information  how  yoii  can  in 
the  i)rivacy  of  your  own  room, 
increase  y"ur  bust  measure  6  in- 
ches in  a  short  t  me  and  develop 
and  perfect  every  part  rf  your 
form.  They  also  send  free,  new 
beauty  b-ok.  showing  photos 
with  tpstimoniali  from  many 
prominert  society  ladies,  who 
have  used  this  safe,  sure  and 
rapid  method. 
Write  today,  enclosing  stamp. 

No.  79  Daarbom  St.  Chicago 


[PILES 


/VO     MONEY    TILL    CURED.      29  YEARS  ESTABLISHED 

We  send  FREE  and  postpaid  a  352-page  treatise  on  Piles,  Fistula  and  Diseases  of  the  Rectum; 
also  132-Dage  illus.  treatise  on  Diseases  of  ^omen.  Of  the  thousands  cured  by  our  mild  mctitod. 
none  paid  a  cent  till  cured— we  np«  TUnDIITnil  ft  IUHflR  3639  OU»«  Sty  BT.  LOtTU,  MO. 
furnishtheiTjiames^njeBlicjitjon.  uno.  inunniUn  »  WIHUn,  ieeoo>ktl,KAH8Afl<HTY.MO^ 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THi^Publishers  failure 


^      PLACES  IN  OUR  HANDS  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THEIR  GREATEST  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  4.000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  illustrations. 
Brand    New,    latest    edition,    down    to    1906.      beautifully      bound      in      half     Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  onlv  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear 
ofif  the   Coupon,   write  name  and  address   plainly,  and   mail   to   ns   now   before   you    forget   it. 

Dr  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  history,  and 
to  print  our  price  broadca>:t,  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  sales. 


to  the   close  of  the   Russia-Japan   war. 
OIDPATH'S  enviable  position   as  an   historian  is  due   to   his   wonderfully  ^e^^t^^^^^^^^    „„ 
"stvle    no    other    historian    has    ever    equaled.  He    pictures    the    great    historical    events    .i^' 
though   they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with   him  to  ^ee  tne   ua 
ties   of   old;   to   meet   kings   and   queens   and   warriors;    to   sit   in   the   ^o^^^^  ^^enate     to 
march  again.st  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers;  to  ^ail  the  southern  seas  with 
Drake-  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  GrreeK 
snearmen  work  havoc  with   the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;   to  know 
Napoleon  2rvou  know  Roosevelt.     He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme 
S°Mmv    and   makes   the   heroes   of   history   real    living   men    and   women     and 
I?3outtJml"e  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style 
about  y'em'ie  weaves  LI  interestine-  as  the  greatest  of  fiction. 


about  them  ne  weaves  tne  rise  auu  mn  >ji  ^.,.,-...^..  ... \.     j.     c  £i„*r„„ 

tliarhistoTy  becomes  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction. 


RIDPATH'S  History  is  strongly  endorsed  by  Presidents/  Harrison,  Cleve- 
iVnd     and    McKinley.  John    L.    Stoddard,  Jefferson    »^avTS     Lew    Wallace, 
lauu.    .tu»    „    .     ri-   V'liYler     Rabbi    Hirsch,   Presidents  pt   Ann   Harbor, 
Smhe^st^  Br^w^.  D^rtroS,  Tu«s,  Trinit^,  Bates,  Col./y,  Smith,  Vas- 
i,r,Yai;,   and   other   Colleges,   and   by   the   Great   Am4rican   People. 
200,000  of  whom  own  and  love  it- 


FREE 
COUPON 


DiTiPATH'S    is    generally    conceded    the    Greatest    Hlstor,  -ever 

RIDPATH  S    IS    general  y  general  history  lecogmzed 

$■  ^s    an    authority.     It    is    so    beautifully    written 

I  vour  children  will  learn  to  love  it.     Tou  should 

know    history   in    these    history-makmg    days. 
This    is    your    chance    to    buy    for   less    than 
ever  before.     You  may  pay  in  small  sums 
monthly,  if  you  wish. 


Brings  the 

Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

•  A\onthly. 


Western 
Newspaper 
Association 
204  Dearborn 
.,  Chicagu,  111. 
Pleaie    mail,    without 
cost  to  me,  sample  pages 
of  Kidpath's  History  con- 
taining his  famous    "Race 
Chart"  in  colors. map  of  China 
and  Japan,  diagram  of  Pananria 
Canal,  specimen  pai  es  from  the 
work,  etc.,  and  write  me  full  par- 
ticular! about  your  special  offer. 


Name. 


SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY  AND  WE  WILL^ 
MAIL     SAMPLE    PAGES    FREE. 


Address 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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DEAFNESS 

andeye  diseases 

TREATED  AXme 

1  want  every  reader  of  this 
paper  to  have  one  of  my  new 
IZS-page  boGkB.  This  book 
tslls  how  people  Bfflicted 
with  Cataracts,  Granulated 
Lids,  Weak  or  Sore  Eyes, 
Pannus,  Scars.  Scums  and 
other  eye  diseases,  as  well 
as  people  afH icted  with  Deaf- 
ness.  Headnoises,  Discharg- 
IS5  "-^rs  Catarrh  and  other  Ear.  Nose  and 
Throat  diseases  can  cure  themselves  at  home 
with  my  mild  and  simple  method. 

The  free  book    fully   explains    mv  method. 

Tells  of  thomands  of  people  who  have  used  it 

and  how  they  regained  perfect  sisht  and  hearing. 

Write  for  this  free  book  today  and  learn  how 

to  restore  your  Bi£:ht  and  hearing, 

Address: 

DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE, 


112  Century  Bldg. 


DES  MOINES.  lA. 


Withoui  Cost 


with  orders  for  our 
Soaps,  Estracts, 
Grocery  Sundries, 
Toilet  Articles,  Pure 
Food  Products/Teas, 
Coffees,  -^ 

Bakin>r 
Powders,! 
etc. 


Selling  direct  from  fac- 
tory fo  family  (thus 
saving  you  all  middle- 
men's profits)  enables 
us  to  give  valuable  ar- 
ticles free  with  every 
order  amounting  to  $2 
and  up.  Let  us  send  you 
our  free  book  "How 
the  Housewife  Can 
Furnish  Her  Home 
Without  Cost."    It  ex-  ^^ 

plains  our  plan   and  shows  all 
our   products    and    premium  i. 


Goods  guaranteed— we  give  30  days  free  trial. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied  You  can  see 
the  goods— use  them  before  sending  money. 
Send  for  book  today.    A  postal  will  do. 


Ask  about  our  l\  , 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

th  club  plan. 


^Your    Choice" 

of  these  Chairs  or  1000  other 
nice  things  f(  >r  t  he  home  shown 
in  our  Big  catalog  can  be  had 


FAT  FOLKS! 

Your  Weight,  Double  Chin,  Bust,   Ab- 
domen and  Hips  Reduced. 


2«- 


ISO   lbs. 


Lost 
l.o.st 

i.os; 

l,o.s< 


MKS  i;.   WILLIAMS,  StvS  Elliot  Square,  Buffalo,  X.  \'. 

in     wotKlit     ST     |i<>iini.l.s 

in     l)U««     ">    inclios 

ill    '.\:iSs<     10    inches 

ill    liijis     -0    inches 

This  picture  give ;  you  an  idea  of  my  ap- 
pearance before  and  after  my  reduction  by 
Dr.  Snyder.  My  health  is  perfect.  I  never 
enjcyed  better  health  in  my  life,  not  a  wrin':le 
to  he  seen.  Why  carry  your  burden  longer 
when    relief  is   at  hand! 

Dr.  Snyder  guarantees  his  treatment  to  be 
l)erfectly  harmless  in  every  particular.  No 
exercise,  no  starving,  no  detention  from  busi- 
ness, no  wrinkles  or  discomfort.  Dr.  Sny- 
der has  been  a  specialist  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  obesity  for  the  past  25  years, 
and  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
medical  fraternity.  A  40-pag-e  booklet,  tell- 
ing all  about  it,  free.       Write  to-day. 


O.W.F.Snyder,M.D., 


514  The  Burton   Bldgr.,  39  State   St.,Chieaso,   III. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  a^i'ertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


Krcll'frencb 
Pianos 

**  Unquestioned  Excellence. ' 

Are  the  product  of  master  artisans  whose 
highest  ambition,  a  perfect  piano,  is  as 
nearly  realized  in  this  well-known  instru- 
ment as  extraordinary  skill  can  attain. 
If  a  sweet,  rich,  sympathetic  tone  quality 
appeals  to  you,  then  the  Krell- French 
tone  will  give  you  lasting  satisfaction. 
And  the  question  of  design,  too,  is  im- 
portant, so  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
original,  graceful  and  exquisite  creations 
of  our  corps  of  designers.  We  have 
some  very  exclusive  art  designs  for  very 
fne  parlors. 

Our  New  Piano  Selling  Plan  is  of  great 
interest  to  anyone  who  expects  to  pui-- 
chase  a  piano  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
WTiere  we  have  no  dealer  we  ship  direct 
and  arrange  terms  of  payment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchaser,  taking  old  instru- 
ments in  exchange  at  liberal  valuation. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  catalog,  de- 
scribing the  many  attractive  Krell - 
French  features.  It  will  interest  you  and 
is  free. 

Krell-French  Piano  Co. 

OHice,  191  So.  18th  Street, 
NEW  CASTLE,   IND. 


Finest  equipped  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States 


DON'T  YOU   WANT 


A    SAT/N    SK/N 


'••skihcb 


2    BIJOU 
BOXES 


FREE 


Satin  Skin  Cream  is  made  of  plant  milk,  veg- 
etable  essences,  fragrant  floral  blooms.  Never 
dries  up,  spoils,  changes  or  turns  rancid.  An 
exquisite  emollient,  heals  chaps,  cracks,  wind- 
burn,  eruption,  blemishes;  produces,  preserves 
a  smooth  satin  skin,  25c.  SATIN  SKIN  POW- 
DER, 25  Cts.  (4  tints:  flesh,  white,  pink,  brunet.) 
This  Incomparable  article  is  made  by  my  patent 
roller  process,  instead  of  being  ground  like 
others;  so  does  not  clog  the  pores.  Satin  skin 
Powder  bestows  an  invisible  gossamer  cover- 
ing which  beautifies,  refines  and  wonderfully 
improves  complexions.  A  Bijou  box  of  Satin 
skin  cream  and  Satin  skin  powder  prepaid  for 
stamp.  (No  postals.)  ALBERT  F.  WOOD,  Mfr. 
No.    46,   Wood   Bldg..   Detroit.    Mich. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  APPEARANCE 

If  your  legs  are  crooked  wear  onr  popular 
forms  and  make  them  appear  straif^ht,  trim  and 
Btyliih.  Applied  and  worn  without  trouble  or 
anacyaace.  They  are inezpenaive,  durable  and 
comfortable.  Patented  July  19,  1906.  Ton'll  ba 
delighted  with  them.  Prepaid  ^3.  Booklet  free. 
Write  today. 

The  A.-F.  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


The  Song  that  Mother  Sung  r'^TrsXt'tdTn'd 

fills  the  heartwith  joy.  By  far  the  sweetest  song  ever  written.  Every- 
body likes  it;  you  will  like  it.  Melodious,  tuneful  and  easy  to  sing. 
To  quickly  dispose  of  the  first  Edition,  25,000  *n  p-_i«  _  Pnii» 
copies,  we  offer  them  at  the  spbcial  price  of  >»  WclllS  9  bOpj 
A  genuine  bargain.  Oon'i  miss  it.  Send  a  dimb  today. 
The  TRBLOAR  nuSlCC0..aA9HallBldit.  KaB»«tCtty.  W#. 

WORTH   READING 

A  mining  paper  that  ffives  you  information 
A  minins  paper  that  prevents  b»d  investments 
A  mininjT  paper  that  advises  good  investments 
A  paper  giving  this  advice  ia  worth  reading 
Sign  and  forward  coupon  below  and  it  will  be  mailed  yoi 
six  months  free 


American  Securities.  Dept.  39 

32  Broadway ,  New  York. 
Send  me  the  American  Securities  six  months  free 

Name 


When  zvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


At  Last!!  Typewriters 
Reduced 

Standard  Makes,  $10  and  up. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  to  be  without  a  typewriter  at  the  prices 
we  can  now  furnish  them.  AJetter  typewritten  will  en- 
hance your  business  100  per  cent.  We  have  in  stock 
Remingtons,  Densmores,  Calig'raphs,  Olivers.  Hammonds, 
Blickensderfers,  Smith  Premiers.  Fay-Sholes,  Under- 
woods, etc.  All  machines  guaranteed  and  express  pre- 
paid.      Write  to-day. 

FLETCHER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

SALES   AGENTS   STEARNS  VISIBI-E. 
115  North  Eighth   Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All   kinds   of   typewriter   supplies  at   reduced   prices. 


Do  You  Know? 

$13.00     ^^^"iA^^M""     JI3.QQ 
L,vZ     DEARBORN  CABINET     L,..^. 

will  SaVe  Your  Stenographer's  Gim*',  Im= 
proVeSluality  of  WorkandiaVtf  YOU  Money 


NO-    B    DEARBORN  JUNIOR 

Solid  Golden  Oak.  OfakaxteeD  the  most  rompl  t"  Type- 
writer ('nl>inet  ever  sold  Hiiywhere  near  th"  jirice.  We  ship 
responsiljle  parties  on  approval,  to  lie  returned  at  Ohk  Ex- 
PF.^SKif  not  sKtisfaetory.  What  more  can  we  offer'.'  All 
first-cl.-iss  dealers,  or  write  direct  to  ns. 

'DEAR'BORN  DESK  COMPANY 

AlfxaNDKB  A.  S.\MrF,l.,  (ieneral  Manaper.  

■■  275  Dearborn  St.- CHICAOO,  U.  S.  A.  ^B 

$  1 3.00 ,__-.  ?(ir  *^#  °^  .M^.  $  1 3-00 

*     ^  *  ^  ^^^^^^H  Office  and  Type-  ^^^^^^H  v  •  w  «  w 
DELIVERED  writer  Desk  free  delivered 


YOU  CAN 


I  Tell  You 


when  such  prominent  men  as  these 
endorse  my  system,  there  must  be 
merit  in  what  I  teach 

Joseph  Leiier, 

Cflicago,  111. 

Potter  Palmer,  Jr. 

Chicago,  111. 

Jno.  K.  Cowen, 

Pns.  If.  .-i  O.  K.  R. 

J.C.  Cudahy, 

Cadahy  Packing  Co. 

G.  H.  Robinson, 

(Jorham.Mfg.Co.N.Y. 


IN  3  WEEKS 


ihoiilder,  -  -  2  to  .5  ins 
I  heet,  -  -  -  210 -4  ins 
Tpper  Arm,  %  to  1  'i  ins 
Kxp»*nsion,  -  -  2  to  .">  ins. 
Increase  Your  Waist  (reduced),  2  to  8  ins.  under  my  instruction 

Without    .Viiparntu.H 

iMy  system  is  tauzht  by  mail  to  women  as  well  as  men,  with  per- 
tectsuccess.  Age  immaterial.  Each  pupil  is  treattd  individually 
and  receives  my  personal  attention. 

Five  to  ten  minutes'  exercise  a  day  for  three  weeks  will  give  you 
absolute  control  over  all  Of  your  muscles,  and  will  positively 
cure  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Indig«8tion  and  Insomnia,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  in  every  instance.  It  is  eppecially  beneficial  to  those 
suffering  from  nervous  affec'ions. 

.My  system  does  not  overtax  the  heart,  as  the  body  is  treated  ai  a 
symmetrical  whole. 

For  limited  time  only,  regular  Jiri  eourse 
by    mail    !)!.5.00. 

I  could  not  give  your  case  more  attention,  nor  could  I  teach  you 
more  about  my  system,  wore  my  charges  many  times  more  than  1  ask. 

I  will  send  you  kkkk,  ii'on  keqik.st,  valuable  information 
about  my  system  and  testimonial  ietters  from  tome  of  the  most 
prominent  people  in  the  country. 

PROF.  R.  LEONIDE  WANGER 

W2  St.  James  BulldiBg,   Broadway  and  26th  .Street,  NKW  YORK 


Tp  YCjIJ  ^JC^A^JT*  '^°  ^'  up-to-date  and  create  a  good  impression  by  using  something  that  will  command  atten- 
*  *^  ^"^Jc^  i».x^  X         ,j,j„_  2j,j  gjj  dignity  to  your  correspondence,  use 

T  TTHOORAPHFn  ^TATIOIMPPY  it  stands  out  strongly  and  distinctively  and  gives  a  tone  and 
.  ,  *  '^^'^^^■f^^^nLLJ  O  1  /\  i  IV^IN  CI\  1  ^jjue  to  your  correspondence  that  the  ordinary  print 
lacks.     1  get  up  special  designs 

AT  ^9  on  PFR  THOTT^ANn  l"  '2,000  lots  without  the  engr»v.ng,  which  1  furnish  vou  at  COST. 
i-V  1     <;p^.y\J    ri^l\     l  0\^LJ  0/A.1M  U       5.OOO  for  $13.00.    Envelopes  at  $1.90.    A  neat  letter-head  is  a  good 

'"'"'"t;;«/iHTo«*";/f^HsrMPLis.'"''°  write  me  about  it. 

H.  STILWELL,  T12  PINE  ST..    St.  Lou/S.  Mo. 


RUPTURE 


BY  THE 
INEXPENSIVE 


CURED  AT  HOME 

STUART'S  ADHESIVE  HERNIAL  PLASTER-PADS 

J       r      T-        D     ,  ■^^„-^,      „Jl^f>' Do  Away  with  the  Truss  At  Once  and  Ouicklv  Cure    Rupture.       Write  , To. 

day  for  Free  Book  contaimng  TEST]  WONl  MS    .nd    Interctins  facts  about    RUPTURE 

Addr..,  STUART   PLASTER'PAD   COMPANY  '"sVI^l^is^mo'* 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


A  Safe  Industrial  Stock  Investment 


Which  Will  Pay 
At  Least 


50%  Per  Annum 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Chicajo  was 
organized  a  year  ago  to  perfect  a  new  safety  razor 
invented  by  Morton  C.  Bunnell.  This  past  year  the 
management  has  devoted  its  entire  time  to  getting  this 
razor  to  its  present  stage  of  pcifcction,  to  making  the 
ijecessary  tools  and  iigs.  equipping  a  factory  and  intro- 
ducing the  razor  to  the  trade.  The  razor  has  met  with 
such  spontaneous  approval  from  users,  and  the  trade 
has  shown  such  willingneGSto  buy  in  quantities,  that  the 
management  deem  it  wise  to  enlarge  their  operations 
and  make  a  big  staple  business  enterprise  out  of  this 
company,  hence  offer  to  the  public 

500  Shares  Par  Value  SlOOiOO 
at  50  Cents  on  tlie  Dollar 

The  total  capital  is  only  SIOO.OOO,  so  you  can  readily 
see  that  tfiis  is  no  inflated  and  watered  wild-cat  scheme, 
but  a  first-ciass  legitimafe  investment  offered  to  you— 
one  where  a  dollar  invested  today  will- be  worth  at  least 
tw.o  in  six  months  and  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  income  on 
this  (See  table  of  information  wh>ch  follows)  ' 

Profits 

There  is  a  2TDSS  {>fofit  In  eacli'^razor  oi „.  $1.70 

WIU:  2  capacity  of _ 60,000 

Which   will    result   tfl   an   annual    gross 

proht  of .-.$102,000 

Our   advertising   and  selling  expenses  will 

not   exceed ^ 50,000 

Leaving  a  net  annual  profit  of . 62,000 

This  is  a  clear-cut  business  statement,  every  word  of 
which  we  can  substantiate. 

The  razor  is^o  covered  with  patents  that  we  need 
not  fear  further  coinpetition,  so  the  scale  of  profits  can 
bcomaintained. 


8o>na,brdcr8  that  WO  rocoivotft 

Exfrnct  f'-'^^ri  Iflter/rom  JoilaK  Crate ir,  the  tcell 
known  Chicaui  aff^'Ti^it.  President  of  t^'.  Morton 
Sa/cfy  fiazor  C</. 

As  *,otho  sale  of  the,rR'zore,-we  founil  the  dfr' 
mana  r'^ictically  without  limit,  we  'receiving 
orden  r, ti.i  inquiries  for  the  razors'  far  beyona 
our  ability  to  supply  the  goods.  Our  orders  came 
from  Buch  houses  as  Simmons  Hardware  Co. .of 
St.  lyouia,  one  of  the  "la'rgest  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware houses  in  the  world;  Marshall-Wells  Hard- 
ware Co.  of  Duluth,  Minn.,.p;io  of  the  largest 
cutlery  and  hardware  houses  in  the  world;  The 
Brown-Hurley  Hardware  Co.  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa; 
Ha'l-Robortson  ^Hardware  Co.  of  FartTo,  North 
Dakota;  The  Smith  Bros.  Hardware  Co. of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  The  George  WorthingorKGbvvof  Cleve- 
land Ohio,  nnd  many  other  lar^e  hardware  con- 
cerns of  the  country.  The  greitt  house  of  Hib- 
bard.  Spencer,  Bartlett  <t  Co.  of  Chicago,  fre- 
flipcntly  asked  for  shipment  of  goods  but  we  Were 
Vnable  to  supply  their  need.  .Butler  Brothers  of 
Chicago  and  Jiew  York,  the  great  mail  order 
house,  also  requested  quotations  of  us  but  for  thfl 
sanve  reason  we  did  not  ship  to  them.  The  Geo. 
F.  Eberhard  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agents  for 
a  large  line  of  manufacturers,  was  our  represep- 
tative  on  tfie  Pacific  Coast  and  they  were  fast 
working  up  a  good  trade  in  that  locality.  Besides 
them>  we  had  frequent  cenimunications  from 
large  harj^ware  heusea  on  the  Coast  who  wanted 
to  hahdle-our  goods.  In  fact,  it  is  our  experience 
.that  the  demand  for  a  high  grade  safety  razor, 
such  as  the  Morton,  is  without  limit. 

The  first  order  received  from  the  Sim  none 
3Iardwni'«  Co.  was  for  Fifty  I)ozen,  with  an 
undprta*>TiB  on  their  part  to  sell  during  the 
jearnotless  than  Sixty  Gross,  and  the  orders 
and  requests  from  other  hardware  jobbers  were 
alon^  the  same  lines.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of  some 
of  our  competitors,  one  of  whom,  as  we  are  re- 
liably informed,  just  appropriated  the  su-m  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  per 
year  for  advert isinf.         » 


A  Safe  Manage menl 

The  entire  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board, 
pf  Directors  of  leading  business  men — men  of  execu-, 
tive  and  financial  ability,  men  of  "made  reputation," 
men  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  capably  and  honest- 
ly direct  the  affairs  of  the  enlarged  company,  and  see 
that  each  and  every  stockholder  reteives  every  dollar 
of  the  earnings  of  his  stock. 


The  Morton  Safety  Razor 


One  hair 
actual  size 

It  is  at  once  the  latest  and  very  highest   development  of 
safety  razor  evolution. The  handle  consists  of  onti/one  solid, 
substantial  piece,  hence  it  is  the  simplest  one  possible  to 
devise.       It    has   no 
acretcs,   clasps,   hin- 
ges  or  other  movabte 
parts  to  trotTblp  you. 
Kach  outfit  contains 
Twelve       Doiible- 
Kdged    Bliules    of  .    ,  .,,      .     i  ■r. 

"Wafer  Steel  tempered  so  hard  they  will  cut  glass.  Every 
one  of  these  blades  will  give  you  20  to  40  of  the_  most  comfor- 
table, velvety  shaves  imaginable  without  furtner  attention 
or  bother.     Just  lather  and  shave. 


No  Honing:  or  Stropping' of  those  blades  Is  necessary. 

^KOTF!—    -   — —       ,  -     -I  „^;;^  (New  blade( 


Sl-00  per  dozen,  20O  to 
600  shaves.)  A  dozen  will 
last  you  a  year.  So  sT<ill 
is  required  to  use  it.  The 
Morton  is  an  absfUute 
eafe  "safety"  and  it  is 
impoesinle  to  cut  your- 
self with  it.  Packed  in 
a  handsome  velvet  lined 
case. 


£xact  Size  of~Razor  Blade. 


iv  Convenience  of  Those  Desiring  Stock  on  Easy  Terms. 

Even  if  jou  have  not  the  ready  money  to  invest  now,  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  a  limited  amount  of  this  stock  has  been  set  aside  to 
be  soldon  the  installment  plan— $10.00  per  share  to  be  paid  with  subscrip- 
tion and  $10.00  per  share  per  month  thereafter  for  4  months. 

You  probably  often  Bpend  more  monev  in  a  single  day  on  amusement  or 
■unnecessary  things  than  would  be  required  to  buy,  in  this  way  a  good 
block  of  this  divixlenq-payjng,  rapidly  enhancing  stock. 

Subscribe  at  Once  So  You  May  Not  Fail  to  Secure  Ttiis.  Stock. 

If  you  desire  further  particulars  before  subscribing,  write  at  once.  For 
remember,  only  the  first  $50,000.00  will  bo  sold  at  $50.00  per  share.  It  is 
surely  not  stereotvped  to  say  to  vou  on  this  propositipn  net  now.  The 
privilege  is  reserved  of  withdrawing  the  stock  from  the  market  at  any 
lime  development  of  the  bu-;incss  would  indicate  the  advisabilitv  of  such 
action.  It  Is  offered  now  at  considerably  less  than  its  earning  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  directors,  and  will  positively  be  advanced  100  per 
cent  after  the  first  $50,000.00. 

nil  out.  cut  off  ond  mall  this  coupon  todoy.    No  subscription 
received  for  less  than  Vj  of  one  sliorc. 


.1906. 


B.M.8 

B,  8.  FOOTE,  Asst.  Seo'y. 

THE  MORTON  SAFETY  BAZOK  COMPANY. 

356  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sirf— 1  hereby  subscribe  for. 

shares,  full  paid  and  non-assessable,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Morton 
Saf-^ty  Kazor  Company  of  Chicago,  HI.,  and  agree  to  pay  you  S5O.0O 
p^'  share. 

I  enclose  herewith  my  remittance  for 

Yours  truly, 

Kame „ _....,......._......... .... 

City............ „ „      State. 

Note:— If  you  desire  to  purchase  on  the  monthly  payment  plan  send 
$10.00  per  share  with  this  subscription  blank  and  then  $10.00  per  share 
per  month  thereafter  for  4  months.'  You  can  subscribe  to  ^  share  $25.00, 
send  $5.00  with  this  subscription  and  $5.00  per   month    for   4   months. 


When  ivriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVEBTISING    SECTION 


Don't  Be  Fat 


My  New  Obesity  Reducer  quickly  changfes 

your  weigfht  to  normal,  requires  no 

Starvation  Process  and  is 

Absolutely  Safe. 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  MAILED  FREE. 


The    Above    Illustration    Shows    the    Remarkable 

Eflfeots   of   My  AVoudorfiil   Obesity   «e«lu<'er 

— What     It     Has     Done    for    Others     it 

Can    Do    For    You. 

My  new  Obesity  Reducer,  taken  nt  monltime, 
compels  perfect  assimilation  of  the  fo^d  an'l 
sends  the  food  nutriment  where  It  belon^rs.  It 
requires  no  starvation  process.  You  can  eat 
all  you  want.  It  makes  mu.scle.  bone,  sinew. 
nerve  and  brain  tissue  out  of  the  excess  fat. 
and  quickly  reduces  your  weig'lit  to  normal.  It 
takes  off  tlie  big-  stomach  and  relieves  the  com- 
pressed condition  and  enables  the  heart  to  act 
freely  and  the  lung-s  to  exnand  naturally  and 
the  kidneys  and  liver  to  perform  their  functions 
in  a  natural  manner.  You  will  feel  better  the 
first  day  you  try  this  wonderful  home  reducer. 
Fill    out    coupon    herewith    and    mail    to-day. 


FREE 

This  coupon  is  good  for  one  trial  pack- 
ag'e  of  Ke'-loarsr's  Obesity  Reducer  with 
testimonials  from  hundreds  who  have 
been  g'reatly  reduced,  mailed  free  in  plain 
packag'e.  Simply  fill  in  your  name  and 
address  on   dotted   lines  below  and   mail   to 

F.   J.   KEI.I-OGG.   3911    Kelloegr   Bids., 
Battle    Creek,    Mich. 


Tkese  are  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  a  Jace  Did 
you  realize  it? 

Splendidly  illustrated 


1. 00 FOR  A  COMPLETE 
^       ART   EDUCATION 

Art  of  Caricature,  $1 
How  to  Illustrate,  $1 


Thorough,  practical,  complete.  ByChai, 
Hope  Provost,  contributor  to  leading  publications  and  orlfinator  o< 
correspondence  art  instruction. 

CONTENTS 

TECHNIC— Working  with  pen,  brush  (oil  and  water  color),  pastel, 
grease  and  cunte  crayon,  "ead  pencil,  carbon  pencil  scratch  paper, 
chalk  plate,  Ben  Day  Machine,  tilver  print  work.  Also  the  various 
effi"c  s  used  by  pen  artists,  including  quick  and  slow  lines,  English 
and  American  styles  of  treating  zig-zag  lines,  hook  lines,  quick 
lines,  duuble-cross  hatching,  stippling,  spatter  work,  etc.  Wash 
drawings.  Distemper  drawings.  Tracing  and  copying  photo- 
graphs. What  material  to  use,  including  papers,  canvases,  and 
bristol  boards.  Tools  and  how  to  handle  them.  Drawing  from 
nature,  including  landscape,  flowers,  animals,  figures,  portraits, 
eto.  Drawing  from  memory,  with  table  showing  comparative 
measurements  of  different  parts  of  the  human  body— head,  hands, 
feet,  legs,  arms,  etc.  C'01.f>K— Primary  and  secondary  colors,  etc., 
explained.  How  to  mix  different  thaile",  etc.  ARTISTIC  ANAT- 
OMY—The  bones  aiul  muscles  as  applied  to  pictorial  work.  LET- 
TERING -Copying  and  originating.  Roman,  block,  old  English, 
and  script  st.vles  shown.  Elementar.v,  historic  and  geometric 
ornament  Conventionalization  of  flowers,  ornamental  composition, 
pietorirtl  composition  (including  form  and  color  arrangement  and 
i>rtlanoe>.  fashion  work,  caricaturing,  cartooning.  F.XCl.Vl.,  EX- 
PRt)SSH^X— Sorrow,  joy  anger,  fear,  contempt,  laugliter.  Aerial 
and  linear  perspective.  BUSINESS  DETAILS— How  to  sell  pic- 
tures, how  to  get  a  position  as  an  artist,  prices  and  salaries  paid, 
lists  of  npmes  of  publishers  and  others  who  buy  work,  how  to  pack 
pictures  to  send  bv  mail  or  express,  etc.  Explanations  of  various 
engraving  and  reproductive  processes. 

'"How  to  Illustrate"  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  In  the  world  for 
$1.00.     (Limp  covers.) 

A  more  handsomely  bound  edition  in  cloth  covers.  $1.50  prepaid. 

Remit  to-dav,  as  tHis  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  or  send 
2c.  stamp  for  fiooklet. 

Bend  for  letter  on  our  special  $5.00  offer  on  W  ATBB  COLOB  STUDIB8. 

BROWN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  624  Flatiron  BIdg.,  New  York 


Columbia  ^^^^  fiar-Lock 

Single  and  Double  Keyboard  Typewriters 


The  only  J'ISIBLE  zcriting  machines  that 
have  their  carriages  and  typebars  arranged 
so  that  they  do  not  dance  and  vibrate  be- 
fore the  operator's  eyes  to  distract  his  at- 
tention from  the  keyboard  and  his  work 
and  give  him  "nerves." 
The  COLUMBIA  and  BAR-LOCK  are  the 
only  writing  machines  that  have  every 
movement  AUTOMATIC  that  can  be  madf 
so.  They  have  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
veniences possible  and  are  of  the  highest 
grade. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  Mfg.  Co. 

83West1161h8t.,  New  York  Cify,  H.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  zvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


Qrube's  Method 


For  Complete  Eradication  of 

TOE  CORNS.  SOLE  CORNS.  BUNIONS. 
CALLOUSES,  SOFT  CORNS,  HEEL  CORNS. 

Kills  the  Seed,  Leaves  Smootti  Skin, 

One  Drop  Corn   Cure 

ADVISE  no  cutting  with  knife. 
USE  eraser  to  remove  hard  part.    Rub  well. 

APPLY  "  One  Drop."  covering  corn  completely  to 
kill  seed  of  the  trouble;  cover  it  with  tissue  paper; 
peel  it  off  third  day. 

RESULT  a  normal  smooth  skin.  Put  cotton  between 
toes  when  soft  corns. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 

When  Properly  Applied,  Gives  Relief  in  3  Minutes. 

EXCELSIOR  CHEMICAL    COMPANY,    J102  State  Street.  Chicago. 


SOLD  -    RENTED 


ALL  MAKES    ALL  PRICES 


r    Typewriters 

Catalogue  on  Applicadoo 
Machines  Shipped  for  Inspection 
NEW  YORK      CHICAGO 


li  Barclay  St. 
343  Broadway 
90  Leonard  St. 

BOSTON 

38  Bromfield  St. 

RICHMOND 

605  E.  Main  St 

KANSAS  CITY 

817  Wyandotte  St, 


319  Dearborn  St. 
58  Plymouth  Ci. 

PHILADELPHIA 

7 1 5  Sansom  St. 

ST.  LOUIS 

208  N.  Ninth  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

138  S.Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
1011  Golden  Gate 

Executive  Office 
343Bway.N.Y. 

Write 
Deami 
More 


FREE 
CATARRH 


CURE 


Bad   Breath,   K'Hawking  and  Spitting 

Quickly  Cured— Fill  Out  Free 

Coapon  Below. 


"My   New   Discovery  Quickly  Cures 

Catarrh."— C.  E.  Gauss. 

Catarrh  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  it  causes 

bad  breath,  ulceration,  death  and  decay  of 
bones,  loss  of  thinking  and  reasoning  power, 
kills  ambition  and  energy,  often  causes  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  dyspepsia,,  raw  throat  and 
reaches  to  general  debility,  idiocy  and  insanity. 
It  needs  attention  at  once.  Cure  it  with  Gauss' 
Catarrh  Cure.  It's  a  quick,  radical,  permanent 
cure,  because  it  rids  the  system  of  the  poison 
germs  that  cause  catarrh. 

In  order  to  prove  to  all  who  are  suffering 
from  this  dangerous  and  loathsome  disease  that 
Gauss'  Catarrh  Cure  will  actually  cure  any 
case  of  catarrh  quickly,  no  matter  how  long 
standing  or  how  bad,  I  will  send  a  trial  pack- 
age by  mail  free  of  all  cost.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  to-day  and  the  treatment  will 
be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  Try  it:  It  will 
positively  cure  so  that  you  will  be  welcomed 
instead     of    shunned     by     your     friends.  C.     B. 

GAUSS.  8215  Main  St.,  Marshall,  Mich.  Fill 
out    coupon    below. 


FREE 

This  coupon  is  good  for  one  trial  pack- 
age of  Gauss'  Combined  Catarrh  Cure, 
mailed  free  in  plain  package.  Simply  fill 
in  your  name  and  address  on  dotted  Mnes 
below  and  mail  to  C.  E.  GAUSS,  8215  Main 
Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Jl'hcn  vit'r'Uiig^  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  th'S  ni,agazine, 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  A  SENSIBLE 
REASON  WHY  YOU  US"e  TOBACCO? 

No  sane  man  will  attempt  to  do  so.  You  know  it  injures  you  both 
mentally  and  physically,  and  if  you  are  honest  with  yourself  you 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  the  truth. 

Every  physician  will  tell  you  that  Tobacco  in  any  form  is  a  slow, 
deadly  poison  to  anyone  who  uses  it.  Statistics  will  show  you  that 
thousands  of  our  best  business  men,  as  well  as  countless  numbers  of 
our  most  promising  young  men,  are  sent  to  the  Asylums  and  private 
Sanitariums  each  year,  nervous  wrecks  both  in  body  and  mind,  from 
using  tobacco. 

You  know  yourself  it  is  a  filthy  practice  regardless  of  the  injury 
it  does  you,  and  you  would  give  a  great  deal  if  you  had  never  con- 
tracted the  habit.  Upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address,  1  he 
Rogers  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  send  you 
Absolutely  Tree  a  sample  package  of  Tobacco  Specific,  and  ihey  will 
convince  you  that  you  can  rid  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  fam- 
ily of  this  injurious  and  expensive  habit.  It  is  a  certain  cure  and  can 
be  taken  in  food  or  drink  without  tasting  same.  You  will  find  it 
will  positively  destroy  the  craving  for  tobacco  in  any  form,  and 
create  a  dislike  for  even  the  smell  of  tobacco.  When  Tobacco  Spe- 
cific cures  you  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  the  desire  for  tobacco 
ever  returning.  They  have  hundreds  of  letters  like  the  one  we 
publish  below,  and  will  gladly  send  them  to  you: 

"My  wife  sent  to  you  some  time  ago  for  a  treatment  of 
Tobacco  Specific.  A  few  days  after  beginning  the  treat- 
ment I  had  no  use  for  tobacco  in  any  form  and  have  not 
used  any  since  then.  1  am  enjoying  better  health  and 
weigh  20  pounds  more  than  ]  did  a  year  ago. 

F.  M.  DUNN,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Send  yonr  name  and  address  to  Roprers  Urus  A 
Chemical  Co.,  64  Glenn  Itiilldin;;,  Cineinnati.Ohio, 
and  they  Tt-ill  send  yon  in  :i  plain  sealed  paekais:e 
—a  Free  Treatment  which  has  cured  hundreds 
and  may  cure  you. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(  Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 

Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

J\o  Altention — J\o  Expense — Tfuni  Continuously. 

Operates  under   18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.      Elevates  water  30 
feet  each  foot  of  fall.     6000  in  successful  operation. 
Sold  on  30  days'  trial.     Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 

ti S3  Trinity  BIdg.  New  York 


WE  MAKE  THE  BEST 


Church  Pews,  Settee?,  Lecturns, 
Pulpits  and  Assembly  Chairs. 
L  argest  variety.  Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  H.  Andrews  Co. 

174  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
ANY    WOMAN     CAN     M^*»^ 

$35  00  A  WEEK 

perinsr  CRFSCEXT  CiiBt"m  M'-fie  Goods.  W« 
make  non-  hrta  ahl»  ('orser<  perfeot-tittini?  Pettl- 
CDSts,  nnd  Stylisli  Dress  Skirts.  16  .>«arf'  ezpf 
'ieno'^  back  of  every  garment.  We  eive  you  •»• 
o' 11  p've territory  and  protect  you  In  it. 

W-ite   u»    for  samplet  and  fall  partiealari— 
FREE 

THE  CRESCENT  WORKS 

'520-828  Main  Street  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH, 


^i«!li>u  DEAF? 


I  Was  deaf  myselt  for  25  years.  I 
^  perfected  and  patented  a  smait, 
invisible  ear  drum  in  order  to  help 
my  own  hearinar.    It  is  caKed 

"THE  WAY  EAR  DRUM." 

and  by  the  use  of  these  drums  I  can 
NOW  HKAR  WHISPERS.  1  want 
all  deaf  people  to  write  me.  I  do  not 
claim  to  "cure"  all  cases  ot  deaf- 
ness, neither  can  I  benefit  those  who 
were  born  deaf.  But  I  CAN  HELP 
90  per  cent  of  those  whose  bearinar 
is  defective. 
Won't  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  find  out  all  about 

me  and  mv  invention?  Tell  me  the  cause  of  your  deafness. 

QBO.  P.  Way.  1I?9  Maifttio  Bide     Dftrnit    A1.VV. 


FREE    TO    YOL! 

VENETIAN    PAGODA   LANTERN 

FOR    HALL.    DEN    OR    MISSION    ROOM 

An  artistic  and  beautiful  design,  made  of  wrought  iron,  with  ruby, 
Kreen.  amber  or  white  glass  panels.  Fitted  with  oil  lamps  or  may 
be    adapted   for   gas   or   electricity. 

RETAILS    FOR    S3. OO 

RAPID    SELLER.      SEEING    IS    BELIEVING. 

The   Rochester  Lamp    Company, 


JI34    BROADWAY 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine- 


ADVERTISING    SEQTION 


\  Rare  Chance! 

The  Railway  Publications  Society  is  now  selling  a 
limited  portion  of  its  treasury  stock  to  small  investors 
upon  the  easy  payment  plan. 

DIVIDEINDS  ARE  ENORMOLS 

It  is  rarely  the  general  public  has  the  chance  to  get 
stock  in  a  successful,  going  technical  book  publishing 
house.  Usually  the  shareholders  are  few,  sometimes 
it  is  an  immensely  rich  partnership,  and  always  the 
dividends  are  enormous. 

A   NEW   DEPARTURE 

This  company  is  making  a  wide  departure  in  offering 
stock  in  small  amounts  and  on  easy  payments,  but  as  its 
business  is  that  of  manufacturing  and  publishing  (not 
selling  stock),  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  busi- 
ness necessitates  expansion,  it  was  decided  to  increase 
its  capital  and  offer  a  limited  amount  for  public  sub- 
scription. 

TERMS  or   PAYMENT 

The  shares  are  ten  dollars  each,  par,  fully  paid  and 
non-assessable,  and  may  be  paid  for  $2.00  a  share 
down,  and  $2.00  a  share  monthly  until  paid  for. 

For  prospectus,  circulars  and  particulars  address : 

Railn'ay  Publications  Society, 

508-509-510-511  Security  Building. 
CHICAGO.   ILL. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  t}iis  magazine. 


Subscribers'  exchange  and  ClassifiedJldverflsing  Service 

Three  Lines  in  This  and   Eighty  Other    Magazines  for  $1.     Additional  Lines,  35c. 


A  WORD„u"i  READERS 

Do  you  want  to  buy,  lease  or  sell  a  farm  ? 

Do  you  want  a  position  of  any  kind? 

Do  you   want  reliable  help? 

Are  you  looking  for  a  good  business  oppor- 
tunity? 

Do  you  want  to  sell  or  exchange  vour  business 
for  a  smiilar  line  in  some  other  part  of  the  United 

States? 

Have  you  a  lot  for  sale  in  a  growing  town? 
Have  you  anything:  to  sell? 

Is  there  anything:  you  wish  to  buy  at  a 
barg:ain? 

If  so,  write  it  down  in  Twenty-one  Words  and 
we'll  prmt  it  in  this  magazine  and  at  least  eighty 
others  for  ONE  DOLLAR.  The  combined  circu- 
lation of  these  magazines  is  100,000  copies.  This 
means  at  least  300,000  readers.  If  you  can't  write 
it  all  in  twenty-one  words,  send  thirty-five  cents 
for   every  seven  words   above   the   twenty-one. 

By  special  arrangement  with  other  publishers 
we  will  circulate  your  advertisement  in  the  fol- 
lowing  States : 


Maine 

New    Jersey- 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Kentucky 
Georg-ia 
Nebraska 
North    Dakota 
South    Dakota 
Okhihoma 
Arizona 
New  York 
Maryland 
West   Virginia 
Virginia 
Indiana 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Illinois 

Idaho 

Montana 

Kansas 

New    Mexico 

South    Carolina 

North   Carolina 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Utah 

Canada 

liepublic    of    Mexico 


Cut  out  the  coupon  below,  send  us  Twenty-one 
Words  and  One  Dollar  and 

You'll  Be  Surprised  at  the  Results. 

COUPON 


190 

Please  publish lines 

in  the  next  issue  of  your  Majazine  and  others,  as 

per  your  offer  above.    Enclosed  find  % 

and  copy  is  attached  to  this  coupon. 

Name 

Address 

Allow  7  words  to  the  line 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  THE  HOME:  THUMB  SUCKING  AND  E'CZE- 
MA  successfully  treated  by  "HAND-1-HOLD"  BABE 
MITS.  Free  Booklet,  R.  N.  Clark  &  Co.,  246  Summer 
St.,    Boston,   Mass. 

SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS,  20  different  views  for 
2uc.,  one  cent  stamps  or  coin.  Address  Souvenir  Post 
C^ard  Company,  Dep't  B,  61  Imperial  Power  Building, 
Pittsburg,    Pa. 

ADIRODACK  MOUNTAIN  POST  CARDS — 10  as- 
sorted high  grade  views,  25  cents.  Also  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  AuSable  Chasm  views,  etc.  W.  D.  MacDougal, 
Elizabethtown.    Essex  County.   N.   Y. 

DO  YOT"  SHAVE  YOURSELF?  Send  $1.00  and  get  a 
RAZORONE-STROP.  guaranteed  to  put  and  keep 
your  razor  in  perfect  condition.  Money  back  If  10 
davs'  trial  doesn't  prove  this.  The  Razorone  Co.,  24  H 
Adams    St..    Chicago,    111. 


POCKET  ELECTRIC  LIGHT — Wonder  of  twentieth 
century.  Can  be  carried  In  vest  pocket.  Always  ready 
— 87  cents  by  mail — only  500  to  be  sold  at  Introductry 
price.  Write  c^uick.  Wolfendon  Electric  Company, 
Roanoke,    Va. 


INVENTIONS  TESTED  and  Defects  Remedied.  Ideas 
Developed.  Expert  Advice  on  Value,  Practicability  and 
Methods  of  Marketing.  Best  Patent  Service  Procurable. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Mechanical  Advisory  Board  Co., 
(Ins.)    ChiUlcothe,   O. 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT- 
ING by  mall  from  man  who  built  up  half-a-mllUon- 
dollar  business  through  letters.  His  method  proved 
sound.  Page-Davis  School  of  Business  Letter  Writing 
Dept..    91,   90   Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago,    111. 


MARSH  MALLOWS.  Dainty  and  Delicious,  the  best 
made.  Ask  Dealers  for  "PRIZE  MEDAL"  '•Thats'" 
"Marshmallows"  or  send  $.50  for  a  big  20-oz.  box  de- 
livered. Large  sample  $.15.  Rochester  Marshmallow 
Co.,    7    Mortimer    St.,     Rochester,    N.    Y. 


THE  TOILET  MASK  bleaches  and  purifies  the  skin, 
remove  wrinkles  and  imperfections.  Used  with  our 
Radio-Cactus  Creme  it  will  delight  the  most  sceptical. 
Contains  the  active  principles  of  Radium  and  Arizona 
Cactus.  Price,  Mask.  $3.  Creme  $1.  Mask  and  Creme 
$3.50.  Western  Cosmetic  Co.,  Box  86  Leavenworth. 
Kan. 

FOR  SALE  BY  NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS 
AGENCY.      Write    for   particulars. 

TWO  MEAT  MARKETS.  Fulton  Co.,  111..  5  acres  out- 
side of  city  with  fine  slaughter  house,  etc..  monthly 
sales    $2000;    price    $3,000. 

WRIGHT  CO.,  Minn.,  89  acres — 84  acres  cultivated; 
9-acre  summer  resort  on  Clearwater  Lake  with  22- 
room  hotel  and  all  other  necessary  buildings;  fine 
grounds.    $10,000. 

NORMAN  CO..  Minn.,  160  acres — 120  acres  culti- 
vated; well  fenced;  8  miles  from  Fertile.  Price  $4,000; 
easy  terms. 

I'OLK  CO.,  Minn.,  320  acres — 280  acres  cultivated; 
house,  large  barn,  granary.  2  wells,  etc..  $25  per  acre, 
easv    terms. 

BIGSTONE  CO.,  Minn.,  309  acres,  280  acres  cultivat- 
ed; 60  acres  tame  grass,  black  loam  soil,  fair  build- 
ings, good  fencing  and  drainage,  45  apple  trees,  some 
small  fruits.  $35  per  acre.  Will  also  sell  household 
goods,   stock  and  machinery. 

MEADE  CO.,  S.  D.,  1120  acres,  all  can  be  cultivated; 
improvements  cost  over  $14,000,  would  make  an  Ideal 
horse  or  cattle  farm;  also  control  adjoining  land  that 
can  be  rented  for  pastorage;  price  $25  per  acre;  miust 
be    sold    to    settle    estate. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  CO  ,  Cal.,  10-acre  orange  grove 
In  first-class  condition,  very  best  of  soil:  10  shares  of 
water  stock  goes  with  ranch;  price  $8,700.  If  you  want 
to  buy  property,  any  kind,  anywhere,  send  for  our 
Monthly.  If  you  have  property  to  sell,  send  descrip- 
tion  and    price. 

NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS'  AGENCY,  Bank  of 
Commerc    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


Subscribers'  Excbange  and  Classified  Jldvertisiitd  Service 

Three  Lines  in  This  and  Eighty  Other    Magazines  for  $1.     Additional  Lines,  35c. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


I^ADIE-S,  to  make  Sanitary  Belts.  Material  all  cut 
ready  to  sew,  $1.20  per  dozen.  Particulars,  stamped  en- 
velope.   .Sanitary   Co..    Dept.   J.    B.,    Chicago. 

W-\R  ON  LIQT'OR  AND  TOBACCO. — The  Kansas 
Anti-Liquor  Society  has  adopted  a  new  plan  to  fight 
the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  distributing  free  to  all  who 
■write  and  enclo.-je  a  stamp,  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of 
the  liquor  habit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  in  coffee 
or  food.  Also  one  for  the  tobacco  habit  that  can  be 
given  secrt^tly.  The  only  request  they  make  is  that 
you  do  not  sell  the  recipes,  but  give  free  copies  to 
your  friends.  Their  address  is  Room  77,  Gray  BIdg., 
Kansas    City.    Mo. 

LAWYERS  AND  ATTORNEYS. 

PATENTS — Gustav  Ayres,  M.  E.,  Patent  .\ttorney 
and  Mechanical  Expert.  Formerly  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office;  Prof,  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Colum- 
bian University.  All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Mc- 
Glll  Bldg.,   Washington,    D.   C. 


MUSIC. 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED — Send  us  yaur  poems  and 
musical  compositions.  We  pay  royalty.  Publish  and 
popularize.  We  compose  and  arrange  melody  FREE  of 
CHARGE.  Browne  Music  Co.,  397  Temple  Court,  New 
York. 

."ONG-POEMS  and  music  published  ON  ROYALTY, 
Introduced  and  popularized.  Music  written  or  perfected 
if  needed.  Send  Mss..  for  examination.  Copyright  se- 
cured in  your  name  if  desired.  Address  Popular  Music 
Publishing    Co.,    98    Enterprise    Bldg.,     Chicago. 

MAIL  ME  YOUR  SONG  POEMS  and  let  me  write 
the  music,  copyright  and  present  same  to  large  pub- 
lishers as  I  have  done  with  many  other.s.  My  songs  "A 
Little  Boy  in  Blue."  "Coon,  Coon,  Coon,"  and  others. 
made  fortunes.  My  experience  and  success  fully  ex- 
plained in  booklet,  "Experience.  Music  Money"  sent 
Free.    Raymond   Browne,    79   W.    Nassau   St.,    New   York. 

REAL   ESTATE. 


OUR  COUNTY  JOIiXS  OKLAHOMA.  Same  crops; 
soil  rich;  water  unexcelled.  Health  good.  $4  to  $8. 
Write    J.    A.    Willis    Company,    Higgins,    Texas. 

THE  JONES  AGENCY.  A.  A.  Jone.s,  Manager,  410- 
411-412  Title  Guarantee  Bldg.  Collections  of  Claims  a 
specialty.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Our  references,  any 
bank  or  merchant   in   Birmingham. 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  that  we  can  sell  you  a 
farm  in  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma,  or  in  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas,  and  save  you  money.  For  particulars, 
write    to    Albert   Zirn    &    Co.,    Woodward,    Okla. 

WANTED — Three  dry  goods  men  and  one  shoe  man 
to  invest  f.^OOO  to  $.5000  each  In  an  incorporated  mer- 
cantile business  in  Montana.  Salary,  $75  to  $90 
monthly. 

CASH  for  your  real  estate  or  business,  no  matter 
where  located  If  you  desire  a  quick  sale  send  de- 
scription and  price.  If  yau  want  to  buy.  send  for  our 
monthly.  Northwestern  Business  Agency,  35.5  Bank 
of    Commerce    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


BUSINESS    CHANCES. 


PROFITS. — Large  profits  and  permanent  Incomes 
made  bv  selling  our  Registration-insurance  oiutflts. 
Write  for  particulars.  COMMERCIAL  INDEMNITY 
CO.,    800    Granite    Block,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

8  PER  CENT.  If  you  v.ant  good  safe  Farm  Loans 
that  will  pay  you  S  per  cent  interest,  write  us.  State 
amount  you  can  Invest.  Albert  Zirm  &  Co..  Realty 
Ijoan    and    Investment    Brokers,    Woodward    Okla. 


LEARN  BOOK-KEEPING,  STENOGRAPHY.  TE- 
I^EGRAPHY  and  Railroad  Accounting  by  mail  at  your 
own  home  and  qualify  yourself  to  earn  a  larger  sal. 
ary.  Prospectus  free.  Write  now.  Address  Dept.  "I,"' 
Railway  Commercial  Correspondence'  School,  305  Amer- 
ican  Trust   Bldg.,    Clevelan'd,   O. 

TELEGRAPHY — Railroad  Telegraph  School,  1232 
Olive  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  largest  and  Finest 
Equipped  Telegraph  School  in  the  West,  Endorsed  by 
all     Railroads.  Regular    Trains       run       through       the 

school  and  the  block  system  is  in  operation  day  and 
night  where  each  student  is  drilled  on  the  movements 
of  trains  by  telegraph.  Positions  for  all  graduates 
soon  as  competent.  Make  application  at  once.  W.  A. 
Lamburth,    Pres,    and   Mgr. 


SIMPLIFIED  SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL. — $1  will  start 
you.  Taiught  by  eperts;  fifteen  years'  experience.  Good 
positions  for  graduates.  We  guarantee  to  make  a 
stenographer  of  you  or  refund  money.  Use  your  spare 
time  and  double  your  earning  capacity.  Writ  for  pros- 
pectus. $1  proposition  and  guarantee,  all  free.  Southern 
Correspondence  Schools,   Inc.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BARBER   COLLEGE. 

WANTED  MEN  TO  LEARN  THE  BARBER  TRADE. 
Bridgeford  System  of  Barber  Colleges,  803  Market  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  503  Delaware,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oldest 
established,  largest  and  best  conducted  schools  Equipr 
ped  with  Hydraulic  chairs  and  the  latest  electric  ap; 
pliances.  Commission  paid  students  while  learning. 
Position  secured  graduates.  Write  for  a  free  catalogue. 
Address  nearest  school;  803  Market  St.,  St,  Louis,  Mo.; 
503  Delaware,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  F.  C.  Bridgefort, 
Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED — Lady  and  girl  agents  to  sell  our  Mother's 
.'^alve.  See  our  large  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
Mother's    Remdies    Co.,    1121    35th    St.,    Chicago. 

MAGAZINES  at  lowest  existing  prices.  Catalogue  free 
■^'rite  for  it  today  and  save  money.  A  postal  will  do. 
Address,  F.  Gilliam's  Magazine  Agency,  Ardmore,  Okla., 
Dept.    A. 

WE  are  Specialists  in  PENNANTS  and  MAIL  ORDER 
PRINTING. — 1-2  usual  prices.  Write  today  for  price 
list.  The  ALEXANDER  S.\MUEL  CO.,  501  Fisher 
Bldg.,   Chicago. 

AD-WRITERS— Artists,  Engraver.s — A  partner  want- 
ed. Correspondence  solicited  from  any  of  above  allied 
lines  or  high  class  business  men.  Russell  S.  Karsten, 
S13    Harlem    Ave.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

$100  PER  MONTH.  SALARY  paid  weekly  to  reliable 
man  in  each  county  to  represent  Hardware  Depart- 
ment. Established  business.  Expense  money  paid 
in  advance.  The  Columbia  House,    H-1,   Chicago. 


CATSKILL  MT.  POST  CARDS — 10  assorted  finest 
colored  artistic  views,  25  cents,  from  the  Haunts  of  Rip 
Van  Wrinkle.  If  you  don't  like  'em  we  refund  the  mon- 
ey. Also  West  Point.  Hudson  River  Views,  etc.,  etc., 
list  free.  Barton  &  Ppooner.  33  Duncan  Ave.,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson.    N.    Y. 

RUGS  MADE  FROM  OLD  CARPET.  Send  us  your 
carpet  bv  freight  at  our  expense,  .lust  as  it  is  W*'] 
make  any  size  wanted.  Columbia  Rug  Ca.,  136  Halsted 
St  .    Chicago. 


SONG  WRITERS — For  60  days  I  will  write  music  for 
your  song  for  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  2 
latest  songs,  as  sample  work,  for  25c.  M.  C.  Warren, 
217    E.    Maynard.    Columbus,    O. 


When   zvriting   or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING    SECTION 


Every  Known  Disease 

CAN  BE  CURED 

Without  the  Use  of  Medicine 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Incurable  Disease. 
I  make  this  statement  just  as  broad  and  sweeping  and 
all-inckisive  as  I  know  how. 

Man's  ablHty  to  cure  diseases  is  limited  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge  and  nature's  laws. 

When  I  say  there  are  no  incurable  diseases,  I  mean  every 
word  I  say;  every  word  of  it  is  true.  I  know  it  to  be  true, 
because  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  proved  it  to 
my  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  joyful  satisfaction  of  others. 
I  will  prove  it  to  anybody;  in  fact,  I  want  to  prove  it  to 
everybody.  I  do  not  care  what  the  disease  is,  nor  how  many 
other  diseases  are  complicated  with  it.  I  can  show  you  par- 
allel cases  that  have  been  cured  by  my  FAMOUS  MAGNE- 
TIC SHIELDS;  aiul  these  people  are  sound  and  well  today. 
Doctors  often  tell  their  patients  that  they  have  an  Incur- 
able Disease.  1  want  to  tell  you  right  here  that  nearly  all  of 
these  cases  can  be  cured  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  More 
than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  patients  I  have  cured 
were  first  given  up  as  beyond  all  hope,  and  they  have  been  made 
sound  and  well  by  applying  IMagnetism  to  my  instructions. 

All  I  a.sk  of  you  is  to  send  me  a  full  statement  of  your 
case  so  that  I  may  give  it  a  careful  study,  and  I  will  agree  to 
tell  you  all  about  it  and  to  prove  to  you  that  all  I  say  is  true 
I  will  cure  you  if  the  case  is  Paralysis,  Consumption,  Dia1)e- 
tes,  Bright's  Disea.se,Locomotor  Ataxia,  Insanity,  Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism,  Nervous  Prostration,  Tumor,  Obesity  or  a  hun- 
dred and  one  other  diseases  doctors  call  incurable.  I  can 
show  you   the  most   incontestable   proof  that  I  have  cured 

• people  after  the  doctors  have  given  the  patient  up  to  die. 

When  you  write  don't  be  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  try  to  sell 
you  something.  I  know  that  if  I  can  prOve  to  vour  .satisfaction  all  I  say  you  will  want  the  THACHER 
MAGNETIC  SHIELDS  without  anv  urging  from  me.  Because  I  will  prove  that  they  will  do  just  what 
I  say  they  will  do.  There  is  nothing  else  on  earth  to  take  their  place  and  do  as  much  as  they  can  do. 
Read  evidence  in  this  letter  from  a  grateful  patron  who  has  been  cured.      Such  Evidence  is  Indisputable. 


A  HOPELESS  PARALYTIC  CURED. 


'^"■^o,^/™u-,!*'-l^^^  uTJ^ak?l^  s?fleHiig  humanity  I  want  to  give  a  few  words  to  help  along,  it  possible  the  great  work  you 
ilding  fiir  the  atMioted. 


^'"''in'lsM  a's'^i  result  ni  a  Very  severe  ease  of  Tv[)hoid  Fever  and  other  complications,  I  wa.s  left  totally  paralyzed.  After  the 
best  medical  skill  in  the  East  had  been  exhau.sted  in  my  case,  I  remained  completely  paralyzed  from  the  hips  ''"wn  for  over 
16  years,  having  onlv  regained  partial  use  of  my  arms.  The  legs  had  become  wasted  and  shrunken  so  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely useless,  and  my  physicians  had  advised  me  to  have  them  amputated,  as  they  were  in  the  way  and  could  never  be  used. 

"''^l^vro'tVtoDr.'ThaclK-V.'and^^^^  that    I   could  and   would  walk  again   if   I  would  only  anply  magnetism.     In  1SS9  I 

urchiscil  a  si-t  of  maLMii'tic -ihields  covering  the  bodv  and  limbs,  and  immediately  received  such  excellent  results  that  I 
ame  to  Chicago  to  hasten  and  tinish  up  a  complete  cure,  and  you  can  well  understand  the  astonishment  ot  my  friends,  and 
UMlical  trat.'rnitv,  on  mv  returning  home  able  to  walk  again.  ,  ^.  «  »•      .,•   ,a^   „r,/< 

wonis  are  inexpressible' ot  mv  feeling  in  commendation  ot  the  great  curative  powerof  magnetic  shields,  and 
experience  and  carclul  olisi'rvation  and  studv  that  magnetism,  when  properly  applied,  is  capable  ot  curing 
^e'     Having  been  restored  hv  this  wonderful  power,  I  am  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  with  all  my  heart 


They  said  I 

pu 

came  to  tnicagoio  nasien  aim   uni.sii  u|i  a  coiniueie  eun-,  .nei  >..u 

Darticularlv  the  medical  trat.'rnitv,  on  mv  returning  home  able  to  walk  again.  .  ^.  «  »•      u-   i.^,   „„^ 

I  can  s.ay  that  wonIs  ar.-  inexpressible' ot  my  feeling  in  comm.MKlati.m  of  the  great  curative  jiower  of  magnetic  shields,_and 
consider  from  my 
any  form  of  diseas.  .     ,,  . 

''^"l  wfl'l  be  glad  trAvrUe\nnio'dv  wish\'lig^  In  reganl  to  my  case  who  will  enclose  a  stamDed  envelope  for  a 

reply.  "      V'ours  very  truly,  CLARENCE  D.  SMITH,     (R.  D.No.  fi.)    Rome,  New  York. 

I  have  thousands  more  just  such  letters;  people  write  to  me  from  Maine  to  California  that  I  have  cured  them  of  almost 
every  known  disease  after  thev  have  been  given  up  as  incurable.  Write  to  lue  and  let  me  prove  that  I  can  cure  you.  No 
matter  if  doctors  have  told  "you  that  you  had  an  incurable  disease.  Do  not  give  up  hope.  There  is  no  guess-work  or 
child's  plav  about  magnetism.  Simply  write  me  fully  regarding  your  case  and  I  will  take  the  most  careful  pains  lo  conM- 
der  your  trouble  and  will  advise  vou  by  letter  what  shields  will  be  required  to  cure  you,  just  the  same  as  if  you  could  c£.il 
at  m'y  office  and  have  a  talk  with'me.  'l  will  also  send  you  free  my  new  book  of  "Plain  Road  to  Health,"  by  C.  I.  Thacher, 
M    D      Containing  more  information  than  you  could  possibly  obtain  from  any  other  source.  f 

THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  COMPANY  SuUelOS.WWabash  Avenue  Chicago,  in. 


When  zvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


GLENS     FALLS,    N.  Y. 


RANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Go. 

A   Modern   Department  Store 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Gooils,  (iarments.  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnishings. 


I39-I4I  Glen  Street. 


Glens  Falls.   N.  Y. 


-  UNDER  CLIFF  " 

A    delightful    family    resort    on   the    rocky, 
wooded  shores  of  Lake  Placid. 

ADIRONDACKS 

CAN'T  UNDERSTAND. 

DR.  BOWMAN  cant  understand  why  jieople 
dread  to  liave  leeth  extracted,  uuless  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  heard  of  his  local  anaes- 
thetic which,  when  applied  to  gums,  renders 
extraction  painless  and  no  sore  gums  after- 
ward. 


B.    B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits,  Millinery, 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

.,<     J*     .^< 

BERT  H.  BENTLEY. 

Registered    Ph&.rm&.cist, 

21  South  Street. 

LEGGETT  &  PEDDIE 

187  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


U.    p.    JUVET 


E  Y  E  =  S  I  G  H  I 


S  P  E  C  I  A  L  I  *>  I 

OrLD     inform    all    sutterers    from    eye 
trouble  that  after  examination  he  will 
•antee  relief,  even  if  others  have  failed.       By 
all  means,  make  a  call. 

L..   P.  Juvet: 

Library   Building 
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"Pictures  Talk." 

STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN    MONTHLY 

For  picturing  with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  the  ADI- 
RONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
For  the  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  its  unrecorded  stories 
and  traditions.  For  the  saving 
of  "THE  GREAT  NORTH 
WOODS"  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  broader  human  in- 
terests, is  the  mission  of 
STODDARD'S  NORTHERN 
MONTHLY. 

Illustrations  in  photochromo- 
types,  phototints  and  halftones. 

Standard  size.      One  dollar  a 
year.     Ten  cents  a  number. 

Published  by 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


A  STRAIGHT  TALK 

To  Hat  Dealers 
and  Hat  Purchasers 

■\/'OUR   1907   Hat  ought   to   be  the  hat  Thousands  of  merchants — everywhere 
•*■        which,  for  quahty    of  material    and  — who  sell  this  brand   appreciate   the   ex- 
workmanship,  has  stood  the  test  of  at  least  tensive      advertising     we      are    doing    to 
forty  years'  ever  increasing  sales;   the   hat  introduce  our  hat  to  new  customers  each 


which  for  nobby  style 
and  good  looks,  is  the 
peer  of  any  hat  manu- 
factured, without  re- 
gard to  price. 

'*Star  Hats"  come 
up    to    both    of   these 
requirements  and  have 
the    additional  advant- 
age   of  being  sold    at 
popular    prices.        No 
millionaire  can   have  a 
hat  made   to  his  order 
and    get  a   prettier  or 
more  suitable  style  than 
you  can  find  among  the 
many  up-to-date  mod- 
els of  the  "Star  Hat. 
Their    lasting     quality 
is  well  known  to  the  millions  of  particu- 
lar  dressers   who  MAKE  IT  A  POINT 
to     request    of    their  local    dealers    each 
season— the  "Star  Hat. 


"STAR"   STVLE    NO.    7314 

A  nobby.  Soft  Felt  Hat,  for  up-to-date  dressers. 

Ask    your    hatter   to  show    you  this  design  in  the 
STAR  BRAND 


season.  We  have  con- 
tracted for  this  page 
for  a  year,  bringing  the 
advertising  right  into 
the  merchant's  home 
territory.  We  are  look- 
ing for  dealers  in  ev- 
ery town  where  we 
are  not  now  repre- 
sented. If  you  SELL 
hats,  write  for  our 
"1907  Selling  Plans  for 
Dealers. "  Our  trade- 
mark, "The  Star  Hat 
Man  is  known 
throughout  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
If  you  WEAR  hats 
try    the   "Star"    ONCE 

and  you'll   never  accept  any  other  brand. 
If  you   do  not    know  the   name  of  our 

dealer    in  your    town,  write   us   and  we  11 

tell  you. 


ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  H4T  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  L.  S.  \. 

LM'^est  Distributors  of  Hdis  in  the  World. 


When  zvriting  or  hiiyiii;^  from  advertisers  please   mention   this   magacine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


SHOEFOR  WOMBN 


"Necessity  is  the  Mother  of 
Invention" 

Women  have  suffered  with  their 
"feet  for  years  because  they  could 
never  get  a  nice  dress  shoe  that 
did  not  hurt.  This  necessity  is 
at  last  met  in  tlie  "Society"'  shoe 
for  women.  Nice,  graceful  curves, 
conforming  to  the  foot  with  an 
elegance  so  simple  that  there  is 
beauty  and  comfort  in  cverv  pair. 

You  have  bought  nice  shoes, 
but  my,  how  they  did  pinch  'ind 
hurt.  That's  where  the  "Society" 
shoe  for  women  differs  from 
others.  It's  easy  to  make  a  nice 
shoe  that  won't  Inirt  when  you 
know  how.  But  so  very  few  shoe 
builders  know  how.  Try  one  pair  of 
".Society"'  shoes  and  you  will 
know  what  Art  in  shoe  building 
produces. 

.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
these  shoes,  write  us,  and  we  will 
see  that  you   are   supplied. 


STAR  BRAND  SHOES 
ARE    BETTER" 


Johnson  6  Band  Shoe  Co. 


MANUFACTUfiEUS 


ST.  LOUIS.  USA. 


When  xcritiiig  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   mention   this  magastne. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


A  Successful  Combination 

Guaranteed  by  OLD  AND  WEALTHY  COHPANY 

SIMPLICITY  and  RELIABILITY. 


r 


HIGH    GRADE 


1 


Made  Possible  by  Choice  of  Absolute  Parts 


Leading  Features 

Motor: — Vertical,  4  cylinder,  5  in.  bore,  5)4  in,  stroke,  automatic. 
Drive: — Shaft,  with  metal  multiple  disc  adjustable  clutch. 
Transmission: — Sliding  gear,  ball  bearing,  3  speeds  and  reverse. 
Lubrication: — Force  feed,  positive,  throughout,  gear-driven. 
Frame: — Cold  pressed  steel,  alloyed,  4}^  in.  depth  of  Channel. 
Axles: — Nickel  steel,  dropt  I  beam  section  throughout  for  front. 
BraKes: — Two  sets,  double  acting,  equalizing  and  positive. 


oQ  in.  wheels.     118  in.  wheel  base.     7  passengers 


A  car  that  embodies  the  best  features,  carefully  selected,  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  automobiles,  with  the  added  advantages  resulting  from  American  ingenuity 
applied  to  overcome  American  road  conditions.  Guaranteed  high  grade  in  e'very  respect: 
and  if  it  were  imported  instead  of  domestic  the  price  would  be  doubled.  A  demon- 
stration will  convince  you  that  wc  are  offering  a  $5,000  car  for  $3,600. 


Do  not  fail  to  write  for  full  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  parts  of  this  powerful  car. 


The  1907  Product  Limited:     Investigate  and  decide  now.   • 

An  Excellent  Opportunity  for  Reliable  Agents. 


Specifications 

and 

Descriptions 


The  Pullman  Automobile  Co. 

590  595  Fisher  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 


Furnished 

on 
Application 


When  zvi'iting  ur  buying  from  adzrrtiscrs  pu\isc   iiiciitinii    litis    inagacinc. 


'ADVERTISING  SECTION 


THIS   COAT 


IS 

Creating 

A 

Sensation 

We  have  at  last 
evolved  a  coat 
which  is  absolutely 
new  and  practical 


The  principal  feature  of  onr  coat  is 
the  PROTECTOR  Collar,  which  is 
patented  and  made  only  by  its. 

This  collar  produces  a  clean-cut, 
military  effect,  eliminating-  the  muf- 
fler, and  insurino-  perfect  protection 
against  all  kinds  of  weather. 

For  automobilists,  doctors  and  all 
out-of-doors  men  our  coat  has  no 
equal.  It  is  equally  suited  for  eve- 
ning dress.      It  is  called  the 

Protector    Overcoat 

Our  Ladies'  Coat  is  the  same,  im- 
ported cheviot,  hand  tailored  and  hand 
sewed,  and  same  distinctive  style. 

Illustrated  book  on  request  gives 
full  description  of  both  coats. 

All  sizes — $40  to  $75 — on  sale  by 
the  makers,  and  also  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  and  Chas.  H.  Stevens 
&  Bro.,  Chicago. 

Onr  coat  is  guaranteed. 

HoFFMAiM  &  Murphy 

(makers  &  patentees) 
Works  and  Salesrooms:  No.  9,  Exchange  Ave. 

Chicago,  III* 


Attractive  Proposition  to  Dealers 


FASHIONS 

FOR    MEN 


The     average     man     who     mnst      work 

h rough   the    winter    and   only    read   about 

Southern  resorts  where  balmy  breezes  blow. 

:s  obliged  to  give  some  'attention  to  a  very 

important  part  of  his     apparel — undergar- 


ments. When  the  mercury  begins  to  play 
hide-and-seek  round  the  zero  mark,  most 
men  get  into  extra  garments  of  natural 
wool  or  merino.  Since  early  winter  the 
shop  windows  have  been  gay  with  gar- 
ments in  colors  for,  although  men's  outer 
clothes  are  so  sober  and  neutral  in  tone ; 
in  the  matter  of  undergarments  the  color 
scheme  includes  blue,  brown,  pink  in  solid 
tones  and  various  wool  mixtures. 

Most  men  prefer  a  natural  wool  garment, 
and  often  wear  a  light  weight  balbriggan 
under  this.  For  those  who  can  dispense 
with  wool,  there  is  the  heavy  weight  bal- 
briggan.  The  finest  silk  imderwear  us- 
ually conies  in  blue,  and  this  is  the  fash- 
ionable shade  in  .silk  and  other  expen- 
sive weaves. 


IVhcii  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers.  f^Icasc   mention   this   magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


An  Invention  that  MaRes  Hair  Grow. 

The   above    illustration    shows    tlie    manner  :u    which    the    Evans    Vacuum    Cap    is    teste.l    before 
packing    for    shipment. 

Each   Cap   must   register   the   necessary   vacuum    to   encourage   a    free   and   normal    cnculation    in 
jithe  scalp. 

i         Under  this  system  of  testing  the  Cap  it  is  impossible   to   obtain   a   stronger   vacuum   than    is   re- 
quired   for  the  reason  that  the  diaphragm  automatically  admits  of  air  under  greater  pressure. 

Each  Cap  bears  a  number  and  the  result  of  the   examination   and   test    is    recorded   under   its    re- 
jspective  number. 

!         A  significant  feature  which  arises  in  connection  with  this  picture  is   the   fact  that  the  men  who 
Sare  testing  these  Caps  have  developed  probably  as  heavy  a  growth  of  hair  as  is  obtainable. 

^  Under  this  method  of  stimulating  the  scalp  and  supplying  Nature's  ""^^il^^^l^  "'::;^"f\";^"l,!°  j'l^ 

hair  roots,  the  hair  will  thrive  and  grow,  regardless  of  one's  faith,  hope  or  interest  m  the  Process. 
'  We  have  published  a  book  which  contains  all  practical  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  'mprove- 
i^ment  and  cultSre  of  the  hair,  and  this  book  also  contains  convincing  letters  from  those  who  have 
iSoped  a  growth  of  hair  by  our  Process.  In  fact,  we  have  over  six  thousand  letters  from  BanK- 
lerLawvers    Ministers,   Phvsicians  and  substantial  business  men,  who  have  used  the  Evans  Vacuum 

clp,  and  no  one  can  possibl.^  read  these  letter,  without  being  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  means 

that  actually  causes  the  hair  to  grow. 

Each  Cap  is  sent  out  on  sixty  days'  trial,  and   under  guarantee  issued  by   the  Jefferson   Bank  of 

St.   Louis. 

Our  Book  containing  full  information  is  sent  free,  postage  prepaid  in  full. 

EVANS   VACUUM   CAP   COMPANY, 
34   Evans    Cap   Building, 

ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 


irhcii 


■writing  or  buy  in  g  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


A  Little  Reflection 

Will  Convince  You  That  to 
Purchase 

The  Gold  Medal  Hat. 

Is  a  Guarantee  of  Correct  Style 
and  Quality. 


For  sale  at  all  leading  Millinery 
Departments    and    Establishments. 


Made  By 


Rosenthal  Sloan 


Millinery  Co. 


SOLD  TO  DEALERS  ONLY. 


A  Portfolio  of  Beauties 


Gauzy  Draperies,  Graceful  Poses,  Beautiful 
Dreamy  Faces.  Twelve  of  the  most  catchy 
pictures  we  have  ever  offered,  made  in  Se- 
pia Duo-tint  Prints.  Size  7x10  inches, 
ready  to  frame  or  passepartout,  together 
with  our  Art  Catalog  containing  illustra- 
tions of  over  300  masterpieces,  sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  50c.  (U.  S.  Postage,  Cur- 
rency, P.  O.  Money  Order  or  Express  Or- 
der.) We  are  the  publishers  of  the  largest 
line  of  Den  Pictures  in  the  world.    Address 

I^  WHITE  CITY  ART  COMPANY 

358D  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ininois 

THEE— An  etching  entitled  The  First  Jfonday  (or 
Mother  Eve's  Ji^ashing  en  the  Line)  Given  free  with 
each  order.  This  picture  alone  sells  for  25c.  every- 
where.    It's  a  good  one. 


'VUIt;t:  PLACIINO" 

Br    CORRESPONDENCE 

The  only  TRIIK  analysis  of  the  human  voice. 
I'hysiologv  of  the  vocal  structure  is  NOT  an 
unalysis.  Lessons  demonstrated  by  phonograph. 
KlOOof  the  first  lesson  given  away  First  to  write, 
first  served.  Don  t  fail  to  send  for  FREE  booklet. 

CARL    YOUNG. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Music  Instruction  Free. 

Beginners  and  advanced  pupils  can  obtain  full  course  of  home 
instruction  on  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or 
Cornet  without  cost.  Send  for  our  Free  Book,  which  tells  you  how 
to  learn  to  play  any  one  of  these  instruments,  and  paves  the  way  to 
amateur  and  professional  success.  In  writing  mention  instrument 
you  propose  to  study. '^  Our  system  is  the  best  and  simplest  for  mail 
instruction,  and  pupils  soon  become  proficient  in  the  art.  Address 
National  School  of  Music,  59  P  O.  Block,  Montclair,  N.  J- 


WE  MAKE  THE  BEST 


Church  Pews,  Settees,  Lectums, 
Pulpits  and  Assembly  Chairs, 
Largest  variety.  Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  H.  Andrews  Co. 

174  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


IF  WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  DRAW 

Yon  ran  earn  S>30  to  !S50 
per  week,  and  upwards. 

All  l)rauche.s  of  drawing  success- 
fully taiiglit  bv  ciirrcspiindence.    PK.VO 
TICAL  and   PEKSON.VL.  Instruction.    Suc- 
?pssfiil    students    everywhere. 
Large  19i  /  I    -talogne  Free,     W  'tf 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  ^^ 

-■»3  FINE  ARTS  BLDG.,   -   BATTLE  CRECK,  MICH.  ^^^ 


IVhcii  ivritiiig  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   mention    this   magazine. 


ADVEB.TISING  SECTION. 


RESTORES      EYESIGHT 

SPECTACLES  CAN  BE  ABANDONED 
•'Aetlna^'     a     \A'ou«lerfiil    I>iK<'ovory    That    Cure* 
Afllictious    of    the    Kje    Without    Cut- 
tins    or    l>rHSgins:. 

There    is    no    need    for    cutting,    drugging    or 
probing   the   eye   for   the   cure   of   most   forms   of 
disease,  for  a  new  system   of  treating  afflictions 
of  the  eye  lias  been  discovered  wliereby  all   tor- 
turous   methods    are    eliminat- 
ed.       There   is   no   risk   or   ex- 
perimenting,   as     hundreds    of 
people       have    been    cured    of 
failing      eyesight,        cataracts, 
granulated    lids   and   other   af- 
llictions     of    the     eye     tlirough 
this    grand       discovery,     when 
specialists,    they    state,    term- 
ed  the  cases   incurable. 
Mr.  A.  O.  T.   Pennington,  special  agent  Mutual 
Benefit    Life    Insurance    Co.,    Kansas    City,    Mo., 
writes: — "Having  used  Actina  for  several  years, 
I   cheerfully   recommend   it   for    the   cure   of   eye. 
ear  and  throat  affections.       It  cured   my   mother 
of   cataracts." 

Susan  Cardwell,  Lincoln,  Kan.,  writes: — "I  am 
73  years  old.  I  was  so  blind  I  could  only  know 
persons  by  their  voices.  After  using  Actina  I 
can   now   thread   a    needle    without    glasses." 

Rev.  W.  C.  Goodwin,  Moline,  Kan.,  writes: — 
"My  honest  opinion  of  Actina  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  discoveries  of  the  age. 
It  cured  my  eyes,  and  cured  my  wife  of  asth- 
ma." 

Hundreds  of  other  testimonials  will  be  sent 
on  application.  "Actina"  is  purely  a  home 
treatment  and  self-administered  by  the  patient, 
and  is  sent  on  trial,  postnaid.  If  von  will 
send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Actina  Appliance  Co.. 
Dept.  324  R.  811  and  81.3  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  you 
will  receive  absolutely  free  a  valuable  book.  Prof.  Wil- 
son's Treatise  on  Disease. 


CLARK'S  REPORTS 

I  will  give  you  a  careful 
unbiased  financial  report  on 
any  unlisted  stock  that  you 
may   hold   for    $2.50. 

Hundreds  of  people  write 
me  asking  me  for  reports 
on  investments  that  they 
hold,  and  this  charge  cov- 
ers the  expense  of  getting 
the  report,  absolutely  no 
profit   to   me. 

TWO  INVESTMENT 

BOOKS  FREE. 

I  am  sending  out  two 
books  free  to  my  clients, 
as  well  as  to  any  one  who 
is  interested  in  sound  in- 
vestments. The  books  are 
entitled  'Money  Making  the 
Master  Problem,"  and  "The 
Investor's  Blue  Book." 

The  latter  gives  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  great 
mineralized  section  of  Gua- 
nacevl.  Over  $350,000,000 
have  been  taken  out  of  this 
camp. 

Both  books  are  free  If 
you  write  Immediately;  no 
postal  cards  answered. 
"Write  me  a  personal  letter. 

ALT  F.  CI.ARK, 
Bernard  *   Clark,  Dept.  53. 
25  Broad  St..  New  York  City. 


TRIiiL 


NOTHING  TO      x 

i¥V  IN     0"  ^ 
.  ADVANCE^N^ 
WRITE /" 

FOR  IT 


At  Oflfce 

for  catalogue  show 
in  g  many  handsome  styles 
of  Disc  and  Cylinder  Grapho 
phones;  select   the   machine  you 
want  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  for  feee 
TRIAL  in  your  own  home. 

This  Remarkable  and  Liberal  Offer  is  backed 
by  this  Company  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  $10,000,000.00 
capital.     We  are  willing  to  place  a  Gt aphophone  in  the  home  of 
every  honest  and  responsible    person   in   this  country,  on  the 
most  liberal  terms  you  ever  heard  of, 

In  fact  you  can  make  your  own  terms  to  suit  your  own 
convtnience.     Could  any  offer  be  more  liberal  and  fair? 
WRITTEN   RMADANTPP  for  a  whole  year  given  with  every  ma- 
nni  I  I  en   UUHRHII  I  tt  ^^,^^    ^^  ^j^^^  company  will  give  you 
such  a  guarantee.     Our  great  capital  and  wonderful  organiza- 
tion enables  us  to  guarantee  all  our  machines  fully  for  a  whole 
vcar,  and  sell  them  on  the  most  liberal  and  easy  terms  ever  offered  by  any 
company.     We  are  the  Pioneers  in  this  industry  and  produced  the  first 
successful  and  practical  talking  machine,  which  has  been  often  imitated 
but  never  equalled. 

Ti^e  will  exchange  your  old  machines  of  a>iy  make  in  trade  for  the  Grapho- 
phone.  If  you  have  a  talking  machine,  describe  it  to  us  and  we  will  make 
you  a  most  liberal  offer  in  exchange  for  one  of  our  famous  Graphophones. 
Take  immediate  advantage  of  our  liberal  offer  to  day,  send  for  the 


The  Best  Entertainment  is  Afforded  by 

4l    SILVER   HORX 

(Columbia   Graphophone 

Acknowledged  the  World's  Best 

AND  Greatest  Talking  Machine. 

Received  Highest  Awards  where- 

ever  Exhibited. 

I  Positively  sent  on  FREE  TRIAL  in 

your  own  homes.     J\othing  to  pay  in 

I  advance,  no  C.  O.  D,  or  deposit  re- 

iiuired.     If  you  like   it,  keep  it,   and 

PuKCHASE  IT  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS. 

The  Columbia    Qraphophoae 

is  the  first  successful  Talking  Ma- 
chine ever  placed  on  the  market. 
All  others  are  imitations. 
Awarded  First  and  Highest 
''rizes  in  Competition  with 
all   other    makes     as 
follows: 

Paris,  1900— Grand 
Prize.  St,  Louis,  IWM, 
Douljle  Grand  Prize. 
Portland,  1905,  Hiehest 
Award.  Milan,  Italy, 
jyofi.  Grand  Prize. 

Therefore  it  ii  waste 
of  money  to  buy  any 
other  make.  Get  the 
Best. 


WKITE  TODAY,  fill 
in  the  attached  Coupon 
cut  it  out  and  malto 
ou  r  CHICAGO  addresi 
f  -  FRFE  TRIAI,. 


catalogue,  make  your  selection  and  let  us  send  you  the  machine  on 
FREE  TKlJIL—il  will  cost  you  absolutely  nothing  to  do  this— 
do  it  now.    Jl  k  about  latest  discovery. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

88   AVabash    Ave.,   Chicaso,    HI. 


Please  send  me  full 
payment  plan. 

Name 

Address 

City    


particulars  of  your  special  anJ  easy 


State B.Syn.l2-0o 
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Jk^ 


You    Want    the    Be^  Quality  Hat 
You  Can  Buy — Don't  You? 

How  do  you  know  you  are  getting  a  good  quality  hat, 
when  your  dealer  shows  you  a  pretty  style  that  looks  well 
on  you?  You  wouldn't  buy  a  horse  because  he  was  well 
groomed  and  looked  pretty?  When  you  purchase  a  hat  you 
should  think  of  the  quality  as  well  as  the  price  and  appearance. 

The  "Lion  Special"  Hat  is  sold  by  the  largest  hat  house 
in  America.  Success  must  be  won  by  merit.  The  fact  that 
millions  of  men  ask  each  season  for  "Lion  Special"  hats  when 
they  go  to  the  local  dealer  is  good  proof  that  these  hats  must 
be  high  quality. 

The  fact  that  dealers  who  once  sell  this  line  never  aban- 
don it  is  another  proof  of  value. 

Ours  is  America's  oldest  hat  house.  Time  has  given  us 
experience  in  hat  value  and  hat  style.  We  offer  in  the  "Lion 
Special"  each  season  the  prettiest  styles  to  be  found  in  hats 
anywhere. 

Ask  for  "The  Lion  Special"  and  prove  what  we  claim — 
that  the 

"LION   SPECIAL"  is   the  Best  Quality  Hat  You   Can 
Buy  for  the  Money. 


s -Langenb 


I E  <;  i>.  S  scr-t 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


"If  It's  a  •SHIJIWATE'  It's  Good 

Over  a  million  shavers  have,  by  experience,  come  to  know  that  the 
name  "Shumate'"  is  a  hallmark  of  quality.    Therefore,  when  we  announce 

The  Shumate  Safety  Razor 

It  Koes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  BEST  and  SAFEST  to  buy.  Even  so 
we  are  going  to  let  you  be  the  judge,  before  you  pay  for  It. 

OUR  SIMPLE  PLAN— Try  It  Without  Money 

Write  us  a  letter  on  your  stationery,  or  otherwise  introduce  yourself,  and 
we  will  send  the  Shumate  Safety  Razor  with  24  of  the  keenest  and  best 
blades  in  the  world,  with  our  exchange  proposition,  entitling  you  to  45  blades 
all  told,  with  the  privilege  of  trying  it  30  days,  and  if  you  are  pleased  with 
it  then  send  us  $5.00  or  return  the  razor. 

That  shows  our  confidence  in  you  and  the  razor. 


Simple — no  screws — no  experience  neces- 
sary. Covered  blade  corners.  All  the  latest 
improvements.  Opens  like  a  book.  As  easily 
cleaned  as  a  plate.  Blades  instantly  adjusted. 
Handsome  real  leather  case. 

WRITE    TO-DAY! 

And  we  will  send  it,  as  per  our  offer,  either 
direct  to  you  or,  if  requested,  through  your 
dealer.    Address 


SHUMATE  RAZOR  CO. 


Safety  Razor  Dept. 


St.  Louis,  Mo, 


LIFE 

Are  not  the  victories  of  life  worth  its  struggles  ?  Are  not  its  pleasures  worth  its 
sacrifices?  Who  would  not  cross  swords  with  adversity  to  win  the  jeweled  hand  of 
fortune  ?  Who  would  not  dare  the  desert  wastes  of  death  to  taste  the  sweets  of  glory  ? 
Who  would  not  bear  the  toil  and  endure  the  pain  in  the  battles  of  the  day  for  the  joys 
of  the  evening  around  the  hearthstone  of  home,  where  the  vestal  fires  of  virtue  burn 
and  where  confiding  innocence  gives  welcome  with  heaving  bosom  and  tender  arms? 

John  Howard  Payne  touched  the  tenderest  chord  that  vibrates  in  the  great  throb- 
bing heart  of  all  mankind  when  he  gave  to  the  world  its  song  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
for  to  the  old  it  is  the  blessed  shrine  of  precious  memories ;  to  the  young  it  rings^  with 
laughter  and  echoes  with  song,  and  breathes  the  name  of  mother ;  to  the  weary  it  is  the 
open  gate  of  paradise  ;  to  the  disconsolate  the  vestibule  of  heaven. 

After  all,  is  it  not  glorious  to  live  and  face  "the  storms  that  rise  dark  o'er  the  way," 
for  the  angel  of  light  hangs  a  rainbow  on  the  .bosom  of  the  darkest  cloud,  and  when 
the  angrv  furies  of  the  tempest  rush  out  from  its  vapory  vaults  to  harness  their  thun- 
der-shod steeds  to  the  chariot  of  the  winds,  does  not  the  spirit  of  love  whisper  on  the 
Galilee  of  everv  troubled  heart.  "Peace,  be  still?" 

The  world' is  an  open  volume  of  the  beautiful,  fragrant  with  the  dreams  of  God. 
There  is  a  poem  in  the  garden  where  the  tulips  drink  the  dew,  and  the  crimson  poppies 
blow  ;  there  is  a  love-song  in  the  woodlands,  where  the  wild  flowers  bloom  ;  there  is 
music  in  the  meadow,  when  the  chorus  of  a  thousand  larks  on  thrilling  wing  is  tangled 
with  the  passion-song  of  bob-o-link  in  the  purple  of  the  dawn.-So/7  Taylor's  Magazine 
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THE, RADICAL  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT 
OF  KIDNEY  AND  HEART  DISEASES. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  suffering  from  these 
diseases  I  wish  you  would  write  to  any  of  the  following 
I  have  cured,  or  if  the  case  is  urgent  write  direct  to  me: 
Senator  James  K.  Jones,  Hope.  Ark. ;  C.  V.  Freeman, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Charles  S.  Taylor,  lUica,  N.  Y. ;  Father 
Vattman,  Fort  Sheridan.  111.;  J.  E.  Hardy.  Atwood  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  111.:  A.  J.  Krug,  598  West  32d  Street.  Chi- 
cago, 111-;  J.  H.  Graham,  President  Graham  &  JVIorlon 
Line,  Chicago,   111. 

SEND  FOR  aiY  FREE  BOOK 
explaining  my  treatment,  and  in  which  testijnonial  let- 
ters from  the  above-named  persons  and  many  others 
appear.  There  is  positively  no  excuse  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  from  Bright's  Dis- 
ease. Diabetes,  and  Heart  Disease.  To  my 
personal  knowledge  many  valuable  lives  are 
needlesslv  sacrificed  every  year  because  the 
attending  physician  obstinately  refuses  to 
heed  the  plain  teachings  of  experience. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  Bright's  Dis- 
ease, Diabetes  or  Heart  Disease  properly 
treated  by  any  other  method  than  mine.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  so  far  advanced  that 
my  treatment  would  not  give  prompt  and 
great  relief,  and  those  cases  are  few  and  far 
between  which  it  will  not  completely  and 
permanently  cure. 

After  an  exclusive  practice  of  over  twenty 
years  I  have  determined  to  make  my  treat- 
ment as  public  and  widely  extended  as  possi- 
ble. I  can  give  treatment  just  as  effectively 
by  mail  at  a  distance  as  in  my  own  office.  I 
make  no  charge  for  advice  by  mail  and  my 
fee  is  moderate. 

R.  C.  FISHER,  M.  D. 
3249   Michigan   Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 


JVIioi  ivritiiig  or  buying  from  advertisers  />/ra.yt'  mention   this  magazine. 
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People 
Are  Thin 


If  you  are  too  thin  it  is  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  four  reasons — 

1  You  cannot  digest  starch. 

2  You  cannot  digest  fat. 

3  You  eat  heartily  but  you  do  not 
assimilate  your  food. 

4  You  have  no  appetite  and  can- 
not eat. 

These  scientific  facts  are  not  new. 
But  a  means  of  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulties has  just  recently  been  presented 
to  the  world.  Its  name  is  PEPTOL, 
the  new  flesh  builder.  PEPTOL  is 
the  result  of  years  of  experimenting — 
proving — testing;  the  discovery  of 
the  world's  most  noted  food  experts. 
This  wonderful  new  food  remedy 
embodies  the  very  elements  that  build 
flesh.  It  is  simply  concentrated  veg- 
etable fat  and  starch,  predigested  and 
ready  to  be  taken  quickly  into  the 
system.  It  relieves  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  work  of  assimilation. 
It  makes  you  eat — makes  you  long 
for  meal  time. 


Food — Not  a  Medicine 


will  increase  your  weight  in  30  days.  It  will 
not  cost  you  a  cent  if  it  fails.  With  the  first 
supply  we  give  you  a  "refund  bond" — an 
absolute  guarantee  of  increased  weight,  or 
money  returned  without  question  or  quibble. 
Your  word  alone  suffices.  We  do  this 
because  we  know  what  PEPTOL  will  do  by 
what  it  has  done.  We  know  it  will  make 
a  substantial  and  permanent  increase  in  weight 
in  98  per  cent  of  cases.  Let  it  prove  its 
worth  in  your  case.  Sign  the  coupon  bel 
and  send  today — "Why  People  are  lean" 
our  interesting  book  will  be   sent  free 

PEPTOL  wilG  soon  be  on  sale  at 
all    drug:    stores    but    the  first 
supply      must     be     ordered 
direct  from 

The  Peptol  Company 

Ifst  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Chicago, 

iLaboratory:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magasine. 
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Get  this  "Identification  Pocketbook 

Send  No  Moneyi 

Did  you  ever  try  to  cash  a  Check,  Draft  or  Money  Order  and 
could  not  because  you  were  unknown  ?     Do  you  know  that 
every  year  there  are  thousands  of  unidentified  sick,  in- 
jured and  dead  persons  found  in  the   United  States? 

,    If  so,  you  will  at  once  appreciate  our   Perfect  Identifying  Credintial, 
which  has  been  endorsed  and  is  accepted  by  Hotels  and  Banks  every  uliere. 
That  you  may  see  and  realize  the  full  value  of  our"  Identification-Pocket" 
ok,     mail  us  your  Name  and  Address,  together  with  (1)   Age,  (J)  Weight, 
Height,  (4)  Color  of  Eyes,  (5)  Colorof  Hair,   (b)   Identifying   Marks  if  any, 
(7i  Name  and  Address  of  any  Fraternal  Order  of  which  you  are  a  member,   and 
we  will  send  you  prepaid,  on  approval,  our  handsome    seal    leather 
Identification-Pocketbook."      In  the  middle  fold  is  inserted    our     Ensiaved 
Ideniilication  Credential  (patent  No.  467, 4H0)  showing  owner's  name,   personal  de- 
scription, signature,  etc.,  with  place  for  your  photo  in  circle  at  the  side;  above  is  a  flap  with 
space  for  display  of  Iodide  cards,  railroad  passes,  etc.,  which  when   buttoned  down   cleverly, 
conceals  all  exposed  information.    With  this  we  will  submit  to  you  a  sample  of  the  special 

$2,000  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  Policy 

including  the  following  benefits: 

$1.1  00  Weekly  Indemnity  for  Accident  or  Sickness. 

$100.00  Special  Relief  Fund  for  Immediate  Hospital,  Medical  or  Emergency   expense. 
All  policies  issued  and  losses  paid  directly  by  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
Cash  Capital,  $200,000.00.  Cash  Assets,  $455,484.00.  Surplus,  $;i31, 498.00. 

Upon  receiving  our  Identification-Pocketbook,  should  you  decide  to  keep  it,  fill  out  the 
Insurance  application,  return  u  to  us  with  $5,  and  we  will  send  you  the.Accident-Health 
Policy,  (fully  paid  for  one  yeart  together  with  a  Registered  .Aluminum  Key  check,  which 
serves  as  additional  identitication  thatcanni>t  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  water. 

"Identification-Pocketbook,"   Insurance   Policy  and  Key  Check,  all  for    one  year,   at 

I  Less  than  V/^  Cents  per  Day 

You  do  not  bind  yourself  to  any  purchase  whatever,  and  should  you  decide  not  to  take  up  our  offer,  mail  the  Pocket- 
book  back  to  us  at  once.    Write  today,  but  send  no  money. 


J5 


Salesman  wanted. 


IDENTIFICATION  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA, 

169   La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Incorporated  iqo2. 


YOUNG  MEN 

What  is  your  aim  in  life? 

What  should  you  do  to 
make  a  SUCCESS  ? 

I  can  tell  you  just  the  line 
of  business  or  profession  in 
which  you  may  be  SUCCESS- 
FUL. 

My  cbaree  for  this  in  only 
$2.60.  It  is  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  every  youne  man. 
Don't  eo  it  blind  but  send  to- 
da\.    State  your  aee. 


F.  E.  ORMSBY.  Commercial  Advisor  to  Young  Men, 
26  Van  Buren  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YOU  CAN  DRESS  WELL 
ON  $LOOAWEEK 


MEN'S  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHES 

made  to  order  after  latest 
NEW  YORK  DESIGNS 

ON  CREDIT  BY  MAIL 

Wc  will  trust  any  honest  imiii. 
Wc  guarantee  a  perfect  tit.  Send 
for  samples  ami  liook  of  latest 
New  York  Kashions,  KKKK.    .-. 

EXCHANGE  CLOTHING  CO. 
Malller  &  Frobisher,  Props. 

Importers  anil  Merchant  Tailors 

239  Broadway.  New  York  City 

Kstablished  l!vV) 


At  Last!!  Typenriters 
Reduced 

Standard  Makes,  910  and  up. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  to  b8  without  a  typewriter  at  the  prices 
we  can  now  furnish  them.  A  letter  typewritten  will  en- 
hance your  business  100  per  cent.  We  have  in  stock 
Remingtons,  Densmores,  Caligraphs,  Olivers,  Hammonds, 
Blickensderfers,  Smith  Premiers.  Fay-Sholes,  Under- 
woods, etc.  All  machines  guaranteed  and  express  pre- 
paid.       Write  to-day. 

FLETCHER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

SALBS  AGENTS   STEARNS   VISIBLE. 
115  North  Eighth   Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All   kinds   of  typewriter   supplies  at   reduced   prices. 


IVltcu  zi'iiting  or  hiiyi'itg  from  advertisers  f^Jcasc   inriitioii    this   magazine. 
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DO  YOL  Know? 

DELIVERED  UCAKl5UKI>      t/ADlilCl  DELIVERED 

bJitl  SaVe  Your  Sttnographer's  &ime.  Im- 
prove SlualUy  of  Work  and  saVe  YOU  Monep 


SI  3.00 


wo.    a   DEARBORN  JUNIOR 

Solid  Golden  Oak,  Gti aba nteed  the  most  completp  Type- 
■writer  Cabinet  ever  sold  anywhere  near  the  price.  We  ship 
responsible  parties  on  approval,  to  be  returned  at  OUR  Kx- 
I'ENBK  if  not  satisfaotory.  What  more  can  we  offer?  All 
tirst-ulasa  dealers,  or  write  direct  to  us. 

DEARBORN  DESK  COMPANY 

Alexander  A.  Samuel,  General  Manager. 
27S  Dearborn  St.-  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  Catalog  of $  |  3.00 


Mr.  Edison  Says: 


"I  want  to  see  a  Phono- 
graph in  every  Ameri- 
can Home." 

An  offer  open  to  sTary 
rMpenaibIs  person. 


No  Money  Down! 


Free  Trial 


$2.00alllonth 


DBLIVMRID 


Office  and  Type- 
writer Desk  free 


DELIVERED 


The  Bdlson,  the  genuine  Edison  I— positively  on 
free  trial  in  your  own  home !  NoC.  O.  D. — no  guar- 
antee required.  If  acceptable  pay  lowest  cash 
price  at  $2.00  a  month  (lartrer  installments  for 
largrer  outtits)  without  even  interest  on  payments 
,  buys  a  genuine 
Edison  outtitl 

Jiem-mher— nothing  down— no  C.  O.  D.— we  want  you 
tOBee  theKriat  Edison  outllt  and  compare  It  with  any 
of  the  Imitation  machines  sold  at  many  times  the  price 
of  the  Edison  outHts. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  the  preat  Edison  catalofts  and 
full  explanation  of  this  wonderful  otter— free  prepaid. 

FREDERICK   BABSON, 

Edison  Phonograph  Distributors. 
149-150  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1682,      Chicago 


SAMPLE  (STr  SOAP 

FREE 

Take  this  sample  which   we 
offer  you,    use  it  and    learn 
the  high  quality  of  Crofts  & 
Reed    Products.      Just    send 
your     name 
on    a   postal 
and    a    full 
size  cake  of 
fine    toilet 
soap  will   he 
mailed   'you 
free.      You 
will  also  get 
a   bij»    book, 
showing  over 
1000    Premi- 
ums    which 
we  give  with 
orders  of  our 

Soaps,    Tea.  Order  

Coffee,  Baking  Powder,  Flavorings,  Breakfast  Food, 
Perfumes,  etc.  We  ship  direct  from  onr  factory  and 
thus  seve  all  middlemen's  profits.  This  saving  you 
get  in  premiums.  Take  advantage  of  it.  Send  postal 
for  sample  uow. 

Crofts  4  Reed,  ^"''""^  t^^Jiv^.r"-  ""• 


Ever  Need  Duplicates? 

Form  letters,  price  lists,  bills,  invoices,  drawings, 
menus,  reports,  anything,  then  take  advantage  of 
our  offer  of 

10  Days'  Trial,   Without 
Deposit 

and  become  one  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  who  all  agree 
that  Daus'  Tip  Top  is  the  simplest, 
easiest  and  quickest  method  of  du- 
plicating on  the  market. 

100  Copies 


Pen  Written 

AND 

50  Copies 

FROM 

Typewritten 
Original 

If  you  have  tried  other  duplicators 
without  success,  you  vcill  be  more 
than  pleased  with  ours. 

COMPLETE  DUPLICATOR,  Cap  size(83rx73ln)Price  $5.00 

Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request.      Dealers  wanttd. 

Felix  A.  E.  Daus  Duplicator  Co. 

Daas  Bidg.,  Ill  John  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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aftf  a  ffranainOtner  Kosmeo  has  kept  my  skin  youthful 
and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore  I  know  that  It  will  make  your  com- 
plexion clear  and  youthful. 


Kosmeo 


Creates  a 
Perfect  Complexion 


Mrs. 
Graham's 

In  a  healthy,  natural  way  Kosmeo  cleanses  the  pores,  stimulates 
the  grlands,  increases  the  blood  circulation  and  feeds  and  nour- 
ishes the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from  flabbi- 
ness,  wrinkles,  chapping,  pimples,  blackheads,  and  all  ordinary 
blemishes.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles  and  sunburn. 
For  men's  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays  all  irritation. 

Price  SO  Cents.     At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

A  Sample  Box  and  Kosmeo  Book  Free 

Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham,  1301  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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UII^T  PA  mi  «-*=Proiu'^tioijs  oi  arts, 
I  Uul  UAnU  choicest  subjects,  exe- 
,^_^.„,_^___  cuted  in  all  the  exquisite 


colorings  of  original  paintings,  retail  price 
10  cents  each,  our  sample  price  25  cents  for 
10  best  subjects  and  catalogue  showing 
large  prints  of  full  line. 

Commercial  Colortype  Co. 

Oept.  A.  152  Lake  St.  CHICAGO 


The  Song  that  Mother  Sung  ri^^^^XXt'^^J 


fills  the  heart  with  joy.  By  f«r  the  sweetest  song  ever  written.  Every- 
body likes  it;  you  will  like  it.  Melodious,  tuneful  and  easy  to  sing. 
To  quickly  dispose  of  the  first  Edition,  25,000  tn  p,_l«  «  Pnnw 
copies,  we  offer  them  at  the  spboal  price  of  'w  w»ni5  d  bup) 
A  genuine  bargain.  Don'i  miss  it.  Send  a  dimb  todav. 
The  TRBLOAR  HUSIC  CO. .  »a9  H«II  BMg,  Kan»MCIty ,  M». 

Snow  Flake  Powder  Paste 


Better  than  glue  or  mucilage.  Does  not  spoil  like 
Library  Paste.  Will  keep  a  life  time.  It  is  a 
fluffy,  snow-white  powder,  made  ready  for  use  in 
a  second  by  simply  mixing  with  Cold  Water. 

Send  Ten  Cents  Today 

for  desk  holder  containing  enough  for  home  and 
library  use 

SNOW  FLAKE  PASTE  CO. 

628  Granite  BIdg.  ST.  LOUIS 


A  PEBcFECT  BUST 

Fm.l.  IXFOKMATKIN' 

FREE 


AURUM  CO.  D«pt.  21. 


Do  you  feel  yourself  defiolent  as  to  a 
plump,  well-roiindetl  fijjureV    Is  your 
bust  iiieaBurement  ull  that  you  desire? 
Are  tliere  hollow  places  above  and  be- 
low your  collar  bone.'     Whatever  you 
may  lack  in  the  way  of  perfect  fomi  or 
lijjiire  X'ature  will   supply  for    you  if 
you  use  the  VKsTRO  method.     A  re- 
quest will  bring  to  you  free  of  est  a 
sealed  package  in  ji  ain  wrapper  giving 
you  full  information  how  you  can  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own   room, 
increase  ynur  bust  measure  6  in- 
ches in  a  short  t'me  and  develop 
ard  perfect  every    part  of  your 
form.    They  also  send  free,  new 
beauty    b  ok.    showing    photos 
with  "testimonials    from     niany 
promine   t  society    ladies,    who 
have   used    this  safe,    lure    and 
rapid  method. 
Write  today,  enclosing  stamp. 

No.  79  Daarboro  St.  Chlcsso 


Music  Books  FREE  i 

We  want  tho  names  of  musical  people,  music  teachers,  ■ 

l^j^^a^MMi^BB^— i^»»|  plaverw  and  Ringers.  To  any-  B 

If       Crowm  ^IJP  '.israry      ]   one  sending  us  ten  namei  H 

^BEBBBl^p^i^^E^^^Mi^  we  will  give  one  V 


one  sending  us  ten  namei 
we  will  give  one 

50c  Book 

Tins  ii  n  regnlnr  50c  book 
which  wo  sell  at  a  bargain 
sh  price  of  25c.  Contains 
ri  comi>lete  pieces,  full 
slieet  -  music  size,  9  by  12 
inclies,  with  cover  as  shown 
here:  34  pages;  printed  from 
brand-new  plates  oa  best 
heavy  jjaper 

^Vllen   you   receive   your 
book,  it  you  are  not  satisfied 
that    it    is    worth    fully    60 
Us,  return  it  to  us  and  we 
will  wond  you  all  the  postnuc  it  has  cost  you. 

IDi:.\l.  1*1  V^<>  t  01.1,i:<  TION— Ten  new  and 
popular  pieces,  lis  follows:  1  >hiui'  ot  the  Wild  Flowers; 
Old  Folks  at  Home  (lan  tiniei;  Tlie  Smart  Set  Three- 
Step;  Treasure  Waltzes;  Waltz  of  the  Fairies;  Fra- 
ternitv  Grand  March;  Happy  Coon  From  Dixie; 
Under  the  Double  Eagle  March;  Cotton  Field  Dance; 
Admiration  March. 

IDi;.\l>  S<)>ti  COLLECTION— Ten  songs  with 
music  complete:  The  Secret  of  the  Violet;  Old  Black 
Joe;  I  Wonder  if  You  Know  My  Heart  is  Breaking; 
Down  in  the  Lane;  In  the  Sweet  Bye  anil  Bye;  Dar- 
ling Jane:  If  Vou  Should  Wander  From  My  Side; 
Sing  the  Song  You  Sang  in  the  Days  of  Old;  Down 
By  the  Old  Garden  Gate;  On  tho  Old  Virginia  Shore. 
Bear  in  mind  that  what  we  want  is  names  of  lu'i  pie 
who  play  or  sing.  We  want  to  send  tliem  ourfrl-page 
catalog  of  over  a  thousand  pieces  of  tlie  latest  as  well 
as  the  standard  popular  and  classic  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  Wo  sell  full  size,  liest  paper,  complete 
sheet  music,  with  three-color  title  pages,  for  10  cents 
a  copy.   Wo  want  to  send  our  catalog  to  every  musical 

Serson  in  this  country:   that's  why  we  will  send  this 
)-cent  book  for  only  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing, 
for  tlie  names  and  addresses  of  ten  musical  people. 

Write  names  plainly,  and  lie  sure  to  state  whether 
you  want  tlie  vocal  or  instrumental  book.    Enclose 
five  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  and  postage. 
McKINLE,Y  MUSIC  CO. 

139?irili  A««.,  New  York  City.      9t)  Patteo  Building,  Chleaco. 


WANTED ! 


Agents  to  represent  us  m  every 
town  and  city,  none  too  large  or 
too  small.  Our  shears  and  novelties  sell  at 
every  house;  best  terms,  liberal  commission 
and  extra  low  prices  to  introduce  our  goods; 
Credit  given  to  all,  no  money  needed.  Write 
to-day  for  particulars.  You  can  easily  earn 
$10.00  to  $30.00  per  week  while  learning  and 
salaried  position  after  you  learn  the  work.  We 
will  send  sample  6-inch  shear  to  those  meaning 
business  if  you  send  30c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Our  goods  all  fully  warranted. 

THE  LNITED  SHEAR  CO. 

wesTBomo.    mass. 


When  ?vriti}ig  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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IN  MILADI'S 
BOUDOIR 


You  want  to  be  beautiful,  don't  you?  You 
want  to  have  a  lovely  skin  like  snow  and  roses, 
a  mouth  like  a  rosebud,  a  brow  that  is  smooth 
and  white,  lashes  that  are  long  and  curling, 
eye-brows  that  are  shapely,  hair  that  is  glossy, 
hands  that  are  firm  and  white  and  a  neck  that 
is  slender  and  lovely.  You  can  have  all  of 
these  if  you  will  be  patient,  sensible  and  give 
your  time  to  acquire  them. 

Ask  any  questions  you  want'  to.  They  will 
be  answered  as  soon  as  possible  and  don't 
forget  that  it  will  take  time  to  accomplish 
wonders.  You  can't  become  lovely  in  one 
night. 

SKIN  WHITENER  AND  CLEANSER. 

Lemon  juice  is  an  excellent  whitener  and 
cleanser  for  an  oily  skin.  It  is  easiest  ap- 
plied by  rubbing  a  cut  piece  of  lemon  on  the 
face  after  washing  and  before  drying  the  face. 
Cologne  and  water  is  also  a  pleasing  appli- 
cation for  an  oily  skin. 

THE   LATEST    COIFFURE. 

In  arranging  the  hair  in  a  part  the  moved 
strands  marcelled  should  be  fluffed.  At  the 
sides  the  hair  should  be  pulled  out  and  then 
pinned  flat  to  the  head  at  the  back,  and  over 
the  soft  knot  at  the  back  the  curls  are  pinned, 
so  that  they  reach  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  neck.  With  the  exception  of  making 
a  fluft'y  pompadour  the  low  coift'ure  is  ar- 
ranged in  exactly  the  same  way. 

CARE  OF  THE  FOREHEAD. 

Wlien  the  skin  of  the  forhead  is  thickened 
and  flabby,  it  indicates  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition. The  roughened  forehead,  if  neglected, 
will  after  a  time,  be  covered  with  a  greasy, 
perspiring  skin.  In  addition  to  using  the 
means  of  improving  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
already  described,  one  should  protect  the  fore- 
head all  that  is  possible  from  the  air.  At 
night,  when  retiring,  a  bandage  may  be  applied 
to  keep  in  place  a  dressing  of  grease,  which 
will  soften  the  skin.  This  is  useful,  too,  to 
remove  wrinkles. 

TO  RESTORE  THE  HAIR. 

Occasional  massage  with  sage  tea  is  said 
to  be  excellent  for  restoring  hair  lost  through 
illness.  Take  of  green  tea  two  ounces,  and 
of  garden  sage,  dried,  the  same  quantity. 
Place  in  a  covered  pot  and  pour  over  the 
herbs  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  prefer- 
ably soft.  Simmer  until  reduced  one-third, 
then  take  off  the  pot,  leaving  the  herbs  in  it 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Strain  and  bottle.  Wet 
the  scalp  thoroughly  with  this  every  night. 


You  Really 
Should  Try 
a  Brick  of 

SEHIPRE 


{Pronounced 
Sempra  Jo-ve-na) 


GIOVINC 


(ALWAYS  YOUNG) 

QUEEN  of  BEAUTIFIERS 

This  famous  and  reliable  preparation  of  rare  therapeutic 
powers,  whose  formula  1  have  inherited  from  Italian  ances- 
tors, and  manufactured  myself  by  a  unique  process,  iscom- 
posedof  solid  vegetable  oilscontaining  no  mineral  matter  and 
is  the  most  exquisite  toilet  preparation  on  the  market. 

Sempre  Giovine  is  not  a  cosmetic,  rouge  or  paint,  but  a 
natural  food  for  the  skin,  giving  a  clear,  soft,  velvety  skin, 
with  the  rosy  freshness  of  youth. 

lis  beneficial  results  are  apparent  after  the  first  appUcalton. 

Send  50  cts.  today  for  large  brick  of  Sempre  Giovine  or 
send  4  cts.  in  stamps,  for  postage,  and  1  will  send  you  a 
liberal  free  sample. 

Hundreds  of  women  are  selling  Sempre  Giovine  and  some 
of  them  making  over  $100.00  a  month. 
^     Write  me  personally  for  particulars  of 
1  my  liberal  offer  to  agents. 
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MRS.  J.  C.  CARR. 

President  Marietta-Stanley  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Fourth 
Street, 


Why  Be  SoThin? 


To  iirove  that  any  lady  ran 

GET  A  SUPERB  FIGURE 

•nith  well-developed  bust,  beautiful  neck, 
iiretty  arms  and  shapely  shoulders,  we  will 
send    rKF.FAlD.  a  trial   treatment  tf  Db. 

WlUTNliY  kNBBVE  and  FLFSH  BCII.DKR  , 

absolutely  free.  This  remarkable  remedy 
develops  "new  flesh  and  fills  out  all  hollow 
places;  not  by  false  stimulating,  but  by 
riaoiiiiK'  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  also 
builds  iTp  the  whole  physical  system,  cre- 
ates Dew  energy,  stren_;rthens  the  nerves, 
restores  the  appearance  of  youth  and  makes 
the  figure  perfect.  It  will  positively  enlarge 
the  bust  from  •-'  to  fi  inches  and  improve  the 
complexion.  Write  today  for  our  FEEK 
TBEATMETJT  and  handsome  booklet, 
"Beauty,  The  Figure  and  Health,"  illus- 
trated from  life.     Address 

CI      inMCO  on    13»B  Realty  Building, 
.   L  JONtb   l»U.,         ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


12  Art  Panels  50c  I 


Exquisite   India  tint  Prints.       »«Z«   7x  10. 
These  entrancing 

Studies  of  ihe  Human  Form  Divine 

are  real  gems-lite  Most  ExqulsUe  Por- 
trayals  of  "Woman  Beautiful  ever 
shown  in  one  collection.  We  send  the  full 
ietof  12  complete,  prepaid,  together  with  25 
ife-like  illustrations  of  other  beautiful  art  pic- 
tures for  only  50c.  coin,  stamps  or  money 
order.    Send  at  once,  to-day,  to 

GORDON  ART  CO.     ^^ 
DeptBSO        1209  Foster  Ave.,  Chlcaeo 

Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 
_-  Order  at  once  and  we  will  in- 

l~g*A^  elude  absolutely  free  and  com- 
■  ■  ^-»  ^>  plimentary  an  extra  picture  in 
colors,  entitled.  'The  Dream  Maiden. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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I   CAIM    SELL 

YOUR  REAL   ESTATE  OR  BUSINESS 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED. 

Properties  and  Business  of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  casli  in  all  parts  of  tlie  I'nited  States.  Don  t 
wait.  Write  to-day  describing  what  you  have 
to  sell   and    give    cash    price    on    same. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

any  kind  of  Business  or  Real  Estate  anywhere, 
at  any  price,  write  me  your  requirements.  I  can 
save   you   time   and   money. 

DAVID   P.    TAFF. 

THE    LAND    MAN 


415   Kansas   Avenue. 


TOPEKA, 


KANSAS. 


vTu  Shave  YoupsclI?« 

Then  you  know  what  it  means  to  have  the 
bristles  coming  cut  of  your  shaving  brush, 
sticking  in  the  lather  and  getting  on  your 
face.  Ournew  Everlasting  Aluminum  Shaving 
Brush  is  made  so  the  hairs  can  never  come 
out;  by  a  new  method  they  are  cemented 
and  set  in  an  aluminum  ferrule.  Here  is  our 
guarantee:— Use  this  brush  one  year,  then  if 
you  can  pull  out  a  single  bristle  we  will  give 
you  a  new  brush  free.  Brush  is  madeot  very 
best  French  bristle,  handle  of  black  ebony. 

Crk<kA««>1  •  Tointroduceourcataloaott\ne 
9Ut;!Cl<ll  •  razors,  strops  brushes  and 
specialties  for  home  Fhavingr  we  will  send  this  OCa 
brush  under  a  positive  guarantee  tor  only  i,\}\t 
^^^M  This  high  grade  brush  retails  at  from  60  to  7Cc. 
If  you  want  a  very  elegant  brush  get  our  Badger  Hair  Brush, 
flret  quality  genuine  badger  hair,  aluminum  ferrule.  Regular 
13  00  brush  tor  only  $1.50.  Write  today  for  either  of  these  brushes 
ftnd  get  our  handsome  catalog  free.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
HOHE  BARBER  81PPLT  CO..   299  E-  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SORE  EYES 


strained,    inflamed     or 
diseased  eyes,  granulat- 

— -      ed  lids,  ulcers,  cataract. 

bloodshot  eyes,  weak,  tired  or  watery  eyes,  and 
eyes  that  ache,  use  Schlegel's  magic  eye  lotion,  a 
soothing  remedy  that  cures  quiclcly.  Write  today 
for  free  sample  bottle  and  full  information.  En 
close  2c  stamp.  Address  H.  T.  Schlegel  Co.,1549 
Mackinaw  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


YOUR  FACE  IS  YOUR  FORTUNE! 

This  i9  a  FACE  TO  FACE  talk  with  WOMEN,  and  there's  no 

kuse  getting  angry  about  it.  Don't  plaster  your  face  with  Pow- 

*ders,  "Skin  Tighteners,"  Bleaches  or  Cosmetics  of  ANY  kind, 

w  hich  only  clog  the  pores  and  ruin  the  skin.  Get  at  the  ROOT 

of  the  trouble  by  bringing  the  impurities  to  the  SURFACE 

,  and  remove  them  with  an  "AMERICAN  BEAUTY''  Mask. 

^._fci>-.-„u„  guaranteed.    Age  makes  no  difference.    Send  4  cents 

in  stamps  for  booklet  which  fully  explains  our  treatment. 

The  Virgin  Rubber  Co.,  IP  Newark,  N.  J. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientitic  discovery  with  auto- 
matic air  cushions  that  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  andconformstoevery 
moveinentof  the  body  withont 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
"satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
lowthat  anybody, richer  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember  I  make 
„_^,..»„  it  to  your  order— send  it  toyou 

-you  wear  it-and  .t  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  itl-ack  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  Jlie  banksor  any  r«'Pon«; 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  do  busi- 
ness-alwavs  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  am  selling  thoa- 
san.lsof  people  this  way  for  the  pnst  five  years.  Remember  I 
use  no  s^ilves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a. 
Btraifbt  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price.  .     „    mi    I. 

V.  K.  Brooks,  34)7  Brooks  Bids.,  MarshaU,  Ulcb. 


KEEP  YOUR 

r  MONEY 

UNTIL  YOU  ARE  CONVINCED 

Rlieiim,itism.  Gout,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 
S-wnllen  Joint!?  and  Rheumatic  Pains  in 
Hips,  Loins.  Shoulders  and  Limbs  are  all 
caused  by  Uric  Acid  in  the  blood.  Urinoid 
Tablets  act  as  an  antidote,  thus  reliev- 
ing- the  pain  and  enabling  the  kidney.s 
and  skin  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the 
system. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  Rheumatism, 
Urinoid  Tablets  are  almost  a  certain  cure. 
In  cases  of  long  standing,  in  Gouty  Rheu- 
matism and  Rheumatic  Neuralgia,  they 
give  great  relief  from  suffering  and  often 
effect    a    cure. 

Urinoid  Tablets  are  scientific,  harmless 
and  are  of  benefit  to  Rheumatic  sufferers 
at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  They  con- 
tain no  morphine,  opium  or  other  narcotic. 

To    introduce     our    Urinoid    Tablets    all 
over    the    United    States    we    will    send    a 
full  size    one  dollar  bottle  of  them  to  any 
sufferer    on    ten    days    trial.      If    not    bene- 
fitted by  them   no  money  need  be  sent  us. 
If  benefitted  by  their  use  send  us  one  dol- 
lar.    Nothing  could  be  more  liberal.     'Sign 
the    attached    coupon    and    send    it    to    us 
to-day  -vvith  a  description  of  your  case. 
B.  HELLER  *  CO., 
Manufacturing    Chemists., 
Chicago, : U^S.  A. 

Cut  Out  This   Coupon   and   Mall   To  Ub. 

B.  Heller  &  Co., 
Manufacturing 
Chemists 
Chicago,  U.S.  A.. 

Genflemen 

Please    send    me    one 

bottle  of 

URINOIDS'FREE 

for  trial.  If  these  tab- 
lets are  found  iatisfac- 
tory  in  relieving  Rheu- 
matic pains  as  you  state, 
]  agree  to  send  you  $1 .00. 
If  not,  I  am  to  be  under 
no  expense  in  aslcing  you 
to  send  me  this  medicine. 
Sign  name  and  address 
here  : 


Street    No 

City    and    State. 


This  free  trial  'will  not  be  sent  to 
children  or  curiosity  seekers  and,  there- 
fore we  request  all  applicants  to  -write 
a  letter  stating  full  particulars  about 
their  case  and  of  how  long  a  standing, 
as  we  desire  to  give  special  advice  to 
each  individual  case  so  as  to  effect  a 
speedy  and  permanent  cure.         (B.    M.) 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Hipi 
A'\  \  ihou-kl.  be.  j 


RESTORES 
YOUTHFUL 
FIGURES 

1  PROVE  IT 

FREE 


No   Medicine,  Dieting,   Exertion   or   Sweating, 

So  confident  am  1  that  my  Auto- Masseur,  without  the 
slightest  annoyance,  will  eliminate  all  superfluous  flesh  and 
speedily  restore  your  youthful  symmetry,  that  1  will 
prove  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction  absolutely  free. 

The  Auto-Masseur  induces  the  assimilative  organs  to 
perform  the  proper  functions— that's  all 

But  superfluous  tissue  is  eliminated  wherever  it  exists, 
face,  neck,  back,  bust,  hips  or  abdomen. 

For  the  past  thtee  years  it  has  proved  so  infallible  in  cor- 
recting the  figure  that  1  will  give  you 

40  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

When  youseeyoursuperfluoustissuedisappearing  1  know 
you  will  wear  it  until  your  figure  is  just  as  perfect  at  it 
ever  was— that's  the  reason  1  can  afford  to  say: 

Try  it  at  my  expense— the  proof  costs  you  nothing— 
not  one  penny. 

Don't  wait  until  your  figure  resembles  the  dotted  lines. 

Write  today   for  detailed  information  and  Booklet  V. 
All  correspondence  confidential.     Write  me  personally. 
Prof.  S.  H.  BURNS,  1300   Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


ArelfcHi  DEAF? 


T  was  deaf  n  yseif  f   r  25  years.    I 
perfected  and  i  atented  a  .small, 
invisible  ear  drum  in  order  to  help 
my  own  hearing.    It  is  called 

"THE  WAY  EAR  DRUM," 

and  by  the  use  of  these  drums  I  can 
NOW  HKAR  WHISPERS.  1  want 
all  deaf  people  to  write  me.  I  do  not 
cloim  to  "cure"  all  cases  of  deaf- 
ness, ne-'ther  can  I  benefit  those  who 
were  born  deaf .  ButlCANHELP 
90  per  cent  of  those  whose  bearins: 
is  defective. 
Won't  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  find  out  all  about 

me  and  mv  invention?  Tell  me  the  cause  of  your  deafness. 

GEO.  P.  WAY,  lli2  Majestic  Bldff.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MAKES  FAT  VANISH 

We  have  such  ni.Trvelnus  records  of 
[reductions  in  luindieds  of  cases  with  the 
iKresslin  'I'reatment  that  we  decided, 
It i.ir  a  limited  period  only,  to  give  free 
[trial  treatments.  A  recluctiuii  of 
[.■>  pouiidsu  «coK  Kiiaruiilcpd.  No 
person  is  so  fat  but  what  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect,  and  no  matter  w  here 
the  excess  fat  is  located— stomach, 
bust,  hips,  cheeks,  neck— it  will  quick- 
ly vanish  without  exercising,  dieliiig 
or  in  any  way  interfering  with  your 
I  customary  habits.  No  star\-ing,  no 
wr  nkles  or  discomfort,  rcrn-rtly 
n:>riii|(<,»4!ii!  Easy  and  quick  results. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  this  ;  ^ve 
^vill  pi-ovo  it  to  yoii  at  our 
own  o\ponsp.  Rlieumatism, 
Asthma,  Kidney  and  Heart  trou- 
bles leave  as  fat  is  reduced.  Write 
today  for  free  trial  treatnipnt 
(nd  illustrated  booklet  on  the  sfJi'-^ct :  it  costs  you  nothing.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  Bromley  Co.,  Depi   613B,  loS  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


$80  to  $175  Per  Month 

For  Firemen  and  Brakemen. experience 
unnrcesary.  Hundre'is  of  positions 
no,v  open.  High  wages;  rapid  pro- 
motion. We  assist  you  In  securing 
a  position.  Be  a  railroad  man. 
Send  today.  Full  particulars  tree. 
ICnclose  stamp. 

National  Itnilirnj  Training  Scliool.  Inc. 
44K  Boston  Blk.,  Mlnneapolls.Mlnn. 


IMPROVE  VOUR  APPEARANCE 

If  jouT  legs  are  crooked  wear  our  popular 
forma  and  make  them  appear  straight,  trim  and 
stylish.  Applied  and  worn  without  trouble  or 
■naayaTice.  They  areinexpensive,  durable  and 
comfortable.  Patented  July  la,  1906.  Ton'll  b« 
delighted  with  them.  Prepaid  $3.  Booklet  free. 
Write  today. 

The  A.-F.  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


SPECIAL 

We  have  Special  Work,  Special  Club  Plan,  among  a  Spe- 
cial Class  for  solicitors  and  salesirien  of  Special  Ability. 
A  Special  salarv  and  expense  contract  for  five  such  men. 
SAUNDERS,  46  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.- 

and    music     published     ON 
ROYALTY.  We  write  mu- 
sic and  popularize. 
OK3  Pnt>rnr»ae  Rldar..  Chlcagj>. 


SONQ=POEMS 

Pnn<fl«r  Mn«lr  Piih    Co. 


KANSAS 

ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

Wa  are  dlatributlng  free  to  all  who  write  and 
Inclose  a  stamp,  a  prescription  for  the  care  •! 
I  the  liquor  habit.  It  can  be  glvea  eacretly  In 
'  coHae  or  food.  Aleo  a  recipe  for  the  core  of  tha 
tobacco  bablt,  that  can  be  given  secretly.  Tha 
only  reqnest  we  make  ii  that  yea  do  not  tell  tha 
recipe*,  bat  give  free  copies  to  yoar  friends. 
KANSAS  ANTI- LIQUOR  SOCIETT, 
Rnnm       'T  Ornv    BIHr..         KANSAS    CITV.    HO* 


fJEVERYTHINC     for     the     GARDEN 


IS  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1907— the  most  beautiful  and  Instructive  horti- 
cultural publication  of  the  day— 188  pages— 700  engravings— 6  superb  colored 
plates   -6  duotone  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  malte  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps) 
we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50=Cent  "Henderson"  Collectioii 

of  seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sivtet  Pear,  Giant  Fancy  Paniie,    mixed'  Giant  Victoria 
Osiers,  mixed;   Henderson's  B,g  Boston  Lettuce;   Early  Ruby  Tomato;  and    Henderson's  Half  Long   Blood  Beef  in 

a  coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  2S°cent  cash  payment 

on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


ETER  HENDERSON 


New  York  City 


When  ivriiing  or  buying  from  advertiser?  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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A    record   of   sixty-five    years'    continuous  success   in  the 

-use   of  ^s 

MRS.  WINSLOWS 
SOOTHING  SYRUP 

by  the  Anglo-Saxon  mothers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  the  highest ; 
praise  that  any  remedy  for  children  teething  has  ever  known.     Every  ^ 
year  the  young  mother  follows  into  the  line  of  her  mother  and  finds  "' 
MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP  to  be  the  favorite,  and  sol 
it  has  gone  on  for  a  period  of  sixty-five  years. 


'"% 


.  MVlNSLOi^ 


HfNC 


For  Over  Sixty-Five  Years  ^rs.  winslows  sooth-^- 

An  Old  and  Wdl-Tried  Remedy        ™<^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ''""  "^^  ^°'  ": 

over  sixty-five  years  by  millions  ' 
of  mothers  for  their  children  while  teething,  with  perfect  success.     It 
soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain,. cures  wind  colic, 
and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.     Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 


BE  SURE  AND  ASK  FOR  MRS.  WINSLOWS  SOOTHLXG  SYRUP 
AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  ::  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE 


I 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention   this   magazine. 
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Will  Your  Child 

Be   HumpbacKed  ? 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  there  are  thousands  of  cliilclren,  born  with  the  health- 
iest spines,  who  are  today  lilie  the  little  sufferer  in  the  illustration. 

;  It  Is  so  £asy;  to  Hurt  the  Spine.  A  fall  from  an  apple  tree,  a  sMp  in 
J  running  while  playing  at  school,  a  blow  in  the  back  by  a  rough  companion,  a  slip  or 
/       wrench  upon  the  ice,  and  the  seeds  of  a  Spinal  Curvature  are  too  often  laid. 

No  Need  of  Plaster  JacKets.    The  l?o.  I  Sheldon  Appliance,  full  particulars 

I       of  which  will  be  sent  you  Free,  does  all  that  the  old-fashioned  ami  cumbersome  plasteraud 

all  metal  jackets  used  to  do,  and  does  a  great  deal  more.    Made  invariably  to  order  and 

to  measure,  it  fits  like  a  glove  and  is  as  comfortable  as  one.    Send  today  for  our  books  and 

the  opinions  of  prominent  physicians  who  have  and  are  using  this  wonderfully  efficacious 

Appliance  on  their  patients.     Even  if  your  child  has  no  spinal  disease  as  yet,  it  may  some 

day,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  fully  inform  yourself  at  the  very  earliest  symptoms. 

THE  PHILO-BURT  MAMUFAOTURIMG  CO.,   1 79  Zo  St.  ,  Jamastowiif  K.  Y. 


How  to  Secure  House  Plans 

We  can  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  house  de- 
sign appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  otherwise  cost  you  from 
150.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splendid  equipment  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will  also  furnish  the  readers 
of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book  containing  100  designs  of 
houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Radford  American  Homes;  or  The 
Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  designs,  for  $1.00. 
These  can  be  had  from  the 

RADFORD      ARCHITECTURAL      COMPANY 

Department  B.  Chicago,  Illinois 


IP  YOl  J    ^J^A^JT   "^^  ^*  up-to-date  and  create  a  gcx^d  impression  by  using  something  that  will  command  atten- 

^^  _  i^i^  X        t\on,  and  add  dignity  to  your  correspondence,  use 

T  ITH  OOR  A  PHPr^  QTATIOMPPY  it  stands  out  strongly  and  distinctively  and  gives  a  tone  and 
1^1  1  H  V^VJlXrVI-riLL*  O  1  /\  1  1V_/1"N  CrV.  l  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  correspondence  that  the  ordinary  print 
lacks.     I  get  up  special  designs 

AT  ^?  on  PFR  THOT  TQ  A  l\ir\  '«  'O.OOO  lots  without  the  engraving,  which  1  furnish  you  at  COST. 
i-t  1     ^^.l/U    I-  L  rv     1  n^^  LJ  0/\i>l  U       5000  for  $13.00.    Envelopes  at  $1  90.    A  neat  letter-head  is  a  good 

'"^"%"ij/liror;«TEs/rMPrEsf"^'*°  write  me  about  it. 

H.  STILWELL,  712  pine  St.,   St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 

Towa  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

J^o  Attention— JKo  Expense— Hum  Continuously. 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water  30 
feet  each  foot  of  fall.    6000  in  successful  operation. 
Sold  on  30  days'  trial.     Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 

tl53  Trinity  BIdg.  New  York 


OWN  YOUR  OWN 
WATE.R    WORKS 

Let  us  send  you  this  Economy 
Hot-Air  Pumping  Engine  on  two 
weeks  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expense  if  it  fails  to  do  the  work. 
_  The  "Economy"  insures  a  constant 
permanent  water  supply  for  homes,  country 
places,  farms,  hothouses,  truck  gardens,  florists, 
or  anyone  wanting  an  even  pressure,  even  tem- 
perature water  supply  for  any  purpose.  It  runs 
by  heat,  no  explosion,  no  exhaust,  no  noise,  no 
valves,  no  trouble.     A  child  can  run  it. 

We  equip  your  water  supply  complete  with 
either  a  hot  air  or  electric  pump  and  pneumatic 
tank  for  storing  water. 

"Wrtte  for  our  special  proposition  "A"  to-day. 

THOMAS  &   S.MITH, 

18  and   19   S.   Carpenter   St.,  CHICAGO. 


[PILES 


l\fO     MONEY    TILL    CURED.      S9  YEARS  ESTAELISHED 

We  Knd  FREE  and  postpaid  a  352-page  treatise  on  Piles,  Fistula  and  Diseases  of  the  Rcetnm; 
alio  Jl32-page  illus.  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Vomcn.  Of  the  thousands  cured  by  our  nrild 

futrnJlsh  their  names  on  application.  DnS.  THDHHTDH  tt  MliOB,  looa»»kM..ldAWBAaomr-MO» 


ISHE^\ 

Rcetnm!     ■ 

rn,  HO.    m 


When   Tf/riting   or  buying  from   advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 


'ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


the^ Publishers  failure 


PLACES  IN  OUR  HANDS  THE  REMAINDER  OP  THEIR  GREATEST  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  4,000  double-column  pages,  2.000  superb  illustrations. 
Brand    New,    latest    edition,    down    to    1906.      beautifully      bound      in      half     Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear 
oflE  the   Coupon,  write  name  and  address   plainly,  and  mail   to  us  now   before   you   forget   it. 

Dr  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  history,  and 
to  print  our  price  broa«lcast,  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause 
great  injury  to  future  sales. 


HISTORY   ^ 

OF  THE  -i 

WORLD   y, 


RIDPATH     RIDPATH 
VOL.1.         VOL.11. 


CHAtolEA.        PARTHIA 
ASSYRIA.        GREECE 
MEDIA. 
BABYtONIA.    MACEDONIA. 
PEftSIA. 


ISTORY    HISTORY    HISTORY    HISTORY 


Y  WSTOR' 
^        6f''t  h  e 
.0     WORLD 


RIDPATH     RIDPATH  RIDPATH  RIDPATH 

VOL.111.  VOL.  IV.         VOL-V.  VOL.VI. 

BARBARIAN  THEREOPLEAND  ™GLISH 

ROME         ASCENDENCY  THE  KINGS  "iVi  Qp 

THE  KINGDOM.  THE MOHAIIWOJN  ^^^^..-»..  «»'        -.. 
THr  REPUBLIC.     ASCENDENCY.              . . 

"he  EMPIRE-  «rCRl~   REFORHATION  RE-VOCU-TION 


RlipATH      RtDPATH      RIDPATH 
VOL.VI  I.       VOL.  VIM.       VOL.  IX 

■       FRANCE.        TKE  CLOSE  Cf 

THE  GERMAHY.ITALYTHENWnEEMfH 

■  „  EASTERllaSOPE    AND  DAWN  OF 

UNITED  STATES  M,»h,  aHIRIC*"  JHETWENTII^^' 

-■-■.:>■—  omENTAl  NATIONS        CENTURY 


Weighs 
55  lbs. 


If  IDPATH'S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style.^a 
■*stvle    no    other    historian    has    ever    equaled.  He    pictures    the    great    historical    events    a, 
though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him   to  see   the   oa  - 
ties   of   old;    to   meet   kings   and   queens   and   warriors;    to   sit   in   the   Roman    benaie     lo 
march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  witn    . 
Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  GreeK^^ 
spearmen  work  havoc  with   the  Persian  hordes  on  the  held  of  Ma^-atVion     to  know^'^^ 
Napoleon  as  vou  know  Roosevelt.     He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme  ^^<5, 
reliability,   and   makes   the   heroes   of   history   real    living  men   and   women     and 
about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style    . 
Sat  history  becomes  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction.       M^^      FREE 

RinPATH'S  History  is  strongly  endorsed  by  Presidents  Harrison,  Cleve-    M^M     COUPON 
land     WIVIcKin^eT    John    L.    Stoddard,  Jefferson    Davis,    Lew    Wallace,     M/^M     Western 
land,    »"/»    ^J*;"^'J?'^7.,^""r    Rabbi   Hirsch,  Presidents   of   Ann   Harbor,      WJ!^M      Newspaper 


200,000  of  whom  own  and  love  ii. 

oinPATH'S    is    generally   conceded   the    Greatest   History   ever 
RIDPATH  S    IS    general  y       ^^^^  ^^^^  general  history  lecogmzed 

$■  Ts    an    authority.     It    is    so    beautifully    ^rlt*en 

I  your  children  will  learn  to  love  it.     You  should 

know    history   in   these   history-making   days. 
This   is    your   chance    to   buy   for   less   than     - 
ever  before.     You  may  pay  In  small  sums    ■ 
monthly.  If  you  wish.  ♦ 


Brings  the 

Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

^  Monthly. 


St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Fleaie    mail,    without 
cost  to  me,  sample  pagei 
of  Kidpath's  History  con- 
taining his  famom    "Race 
Chart"  in  colors, map  of  China 
>nd  Japan,  diagram  of  Panam» 
Canal,  specimen  pages  from  the 
work,  etc.,  and  write  me  full  par- 
ticular! about  your  special  offer. 


SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY  AND  WE  WILIi 
MAIL,     SAMPLE    PAGES 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  plcase   mention   this  magazine. 
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I  Can  Cure  Cancer 

At    Home    "Without    Pain.    Plaster    or    Operation 
aiid    I   Tell   You   Hove,  Free. 

I  have  discovered  a  new 
and  seeming-ly  unfailins- 
treatment  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  the  deadlv 
cancer.  I  have  made  some 
most  astonishing-  cures.  T 
believe  every  person  witli 
cancer  should  know  o*" 
this  marvelous  medicine 
nnd  its  wonderful  cures. 
:ind  I  will  be  g^lad  to  gi\'<^ 
full  information  free  to 
nil  who  write  me  and  tell 
me  about   their  ease. 

Peter     Keag-an,      Gales- 
burg-,    111,,    had    cancer    of 
tlie    mouth      and      throat. 
Doctors    said,    "no    hope. 
Mr.   Keagan   wrote:    "It   i« 
only  a  question  of  a  shoii 
time — I  must  die."  To-day 
his    cancer    is    healed      up 
nnd    he    is   well.    My   mar 
velous       radiatized      flui>1 
I  Have  Proven  Cancer  can  be  did    it.    It    has    other    jus" 
Cured  at  Home.    No  Pain,    such    cures    to    its    credii 
No  Plaster.  No  Knite.-       it   is   saving   people    every 
Dr.  Weiis.  (jjjy    j^jiji    restoring    them 

to  healtli  and  strength.  If  you  have  cancer  or 
any  lump  or  sore  that  you  believe  is  cancer, 
write  to-day  and  learn  how  others  have  been 
cured  quickly  and  safely  and  at  very  small  ex- 
pense. No  matter  what  your  condition  may 
be  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  tell  me  about 
it.  I  will  answer  your  letter  promptly,  giving 
you,  aboslutely  free,  full  information  and  proof 
of   many   remarkable    cure.s.  • 

Dr.  Rupert  Wells.  2272  Radol  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  No. 


$1,800.00  "s>?,.T?or  $1.00 

Send  us  one  dollar  and  we  will  send  you 
a  copyrighted  book  of  thirty  certified  copies 
of  expired  U.  S.  patents  that  cost  the  in- 
ventors years  of  study  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  patent.  The  patent  fee  on  each 
formula  was  sixty  dollars.  They  are  of  in- 
estimable value,  and  can  be  manufactured 
at  home  easily  and  cheaply.  Any  one  of 
them  might  make  you  independently  rich. 
Each  formula  is  worth  many  times  the 
money  asked  for  the  thirty. 

They  ar6,  famous  processes  for  cleaning 
marble,  stone,  chemical  ink  erasers,  polish- 
ing metallic  goods,  removing  oils,  paints, 
grease,  etc.,  from  clothing,  several  toilet 
soaps,  washing  fluids,  washing  compounds, 
medicated  soap,  erasive  soap,  soap  for 
cleansing  the  teeth,  soap  for  shaving,  com- 
pounds for  removing  paint  from  wood  and 
iron,  a  coinposition  that  has  been  popular 
for  cleansing  the  human  body  from  offensive 
odors,  and  others  equally  as  valuable.  Each 
formula  has  a  money  making  value,  some 
of  them  having  sold  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. With  each  fprinula  is  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  and  the  number  and  date  of  the 
patent.  Get  into  a  profitable  business  for 
yourself  that  will  require  but  a  few  dollars 
to  start. 
RAKER    &   CO.,  808  S.  2d  St.,    St.   Louis,   Mo. 


FAT  FOLKS! 

Your  Weight,  Double  Chin,  Bust,   Ab- 
domen and  Hips  Reduced. 


267  11.S.  1S«  •'»«• 

MRS    K.  WILLIAMS,  &H8  Elliot  Sqoare,  BnfMlo,  N.  V. 

Lost    In    weinlit     >^'    pounds 

I,ost    in    bu.st     «    inclies 

Lost    in    ^vaist     T«    Inehea     '] 

l,ost    in    hijis    20    Inches 

This  picture  give 5  you  an  idea  of  my  ap- 
pearance before  and  after  my  reduction  by 
Dr.  Snyder.  My  health  is  perfect.  I  never 
enjoyed  better  health  in  my  life,  not  a  wrinkle 
to  be  seen.  Why  carry  your  burden  longer 
when   relief  is  at  hand! 

Dr.  Snyder  guarantees  his  treatment  to  be 
perfectly  harmless  in  every  particular.  No  . 
exercise,  no  starving,  no  detention  from  busi- 
ness, no  wrinkles  or  discomfort.  Dr.  Sny-  | 
der  has  been  a  specialist  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  obesity  for  the  past  25  years, 
and  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
medical  fraternity.  A  40-page  booklet,  tell- 
ing all  about  it,  free.      Write  to-day. 


O.W.F.SnydenM.D., 


514  The  Burton  Bldg-.,  39  State  St.,Chlcaso,  111. 


When  zvrit'mg  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Krell-frcncb 
Pianos 

**  Unquestioned  Excellence. ' 

Are  the  product  of  master  artisans  whose 
highest  ambition,  a  perfect  piano,  is  as 
nearly  realized  in  this  well-known  instru- 
ment as  extraordinary  skill  can  attain. 
If  a  sweet,  rich,  sympathetic  tone  quality 
appeals  to  you,  then  the  Krell-French 
tone  will  give  you  lasting  satisfaction. 
And  the  question  of  design,  too,  is  im- 
portant, so  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
original,  graceful  and  exquisite  creations 
of  our  corps  of  designers.  We  have 
some  very  exclusive  art  designs  for  very 
fine  parlors. 

Our  New  Piano  Selling  Plan  is  of  great 
interest  to  anyone  who  expects  to  pur- 
chase a  piano  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
\^Tiere  we  have  no  dealer  we  ship  direct 
and  arrange  terms  of  payment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchaser,  taking  old  instru- 
ments in  exchange  at  liberal  valuation. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  catalog,  de- 
scribing the  many  attractive  Krell- 
Prench  features.  It  will  interest  you  and 
is  free. 

Krell-French  Piano  Co. 

Office.  191  So.  18th  Street. 
NEW  CASTLE,   IND.    , 


Finest  equipped  Piano  Manufactory  in  the  United  States 


Semi  for  our  New 

Illustrated  Booklet, 

"  Money  in  Bananas." 
It  rells  how  and  where   Pannnas  prrow,  ,Tnd 
Rives  complete  details  of  our  special  offer  of 
fSaiiaiia   Acreagre  Free  to  Kver.v  Investor. 

Vre  (Tire  "JO  acres  of  the  richest  Hanana  Land  in  the  woi  Id,  which 
we  clear,  pl,^^.t  and  bring-  into  bearing  for  yon.  We  then  har- 
vest and  market  the  Bananas  for  you  You  receive  the  income, 
liow  a  moderate  investment  in  cash  or  on  easy  payments 
secures  a   periiianent  fiicoine   of 

$900   TO   $1500  A  YEAR. 


'y    in    Ba: 


full    particulars,    mailed    free. 


&.MEKICAN-HONDURAS  CO.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 


WORTH   READING 

A  mining:  paper  that  gives  you  information 
A  mining  paper  that  prevents  bad  investments 
A  minine  paper  that  advises  good  investments 
A  paper  giving  this  advice  is  worth  reading 
Sign  and  forward  coupon  below  and  it  will  be  mailed  yoi 
6ix  months  free 


American  Securities,  Dept.  39 

32  Broadway ,  New  }"ork. 
Send  me  the  American  Securities  six  months  free 

Name _ 


ANYTHING 


SPINNING 
DESIGNING 
MODELING 
FOUNDING 
MACHINING 
POLISHING 
ELECTRO 
PLATING 

If  you  desire  more  exclusive  (but 
only  slightly  more  expensive)  designs 
in  Chandeliers  or  Portables  than 
your  local  dealer  carries  in  stock, 
write  us  your  requirements;  where 
the  fixtures  are  to  be  placed,  number 
of  lights  wanted,  and  we  will  send 
suggestions  and  special  plates.  Then 
we  will  arrange  it  so  you  may  pur- 
chase these  through  your  dealer— if 
there  is  one  in  your  town. 

If  you  are  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  dealers  in  these  lines,  write  us 
fully  and  we  will  see  you  get  what 
you  want  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


St.  Louis  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.     LOUIS 


When  zvritiiig  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   mention   this   magazine. 
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Nut  Meats 

Extracted^ 

ONLY  BY 


Machines 


Our  Stock 

ISALWAYS 

Fresh 
AND  Pure 


We   mail,   postag-e   prepaid,  specimen  samples   of  all  Nut  Meats, 
^^.  Stuffed    Pruits    and    of    our    delicious    preparations,  ^^ 

*^f     '^  4  kinds  of  Nut  Butter,  etc.,  upon    receipt    of  Z^"  j^T 


169 

Reade  Si. 


4  kinds  of  Nut  Butter,  etc.,  upon    receipt    of 
25  cts.,  or  5  samples  of  Corona  Health 
^^  Food  upon  receipt 

^M  of  15  cts.  ^    , 


c 


*^ 


New  York 
City. 


S.  G  ADAMS  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO. 

RUBBER  STAMPSi 

SEALS  AND  STENCILS. 
BADGES,  TRADE  CHECKS,  ETC. 

314  North  Oth  Street,  ST.  LOUIS.] 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


DRUNK 


ENNESS  CURED 


Permanently    at  <8mall 

cost   by  home   remedy. 

AtTRMINO;  guaranteed  cure;  never  falls,  r  1%  ■■  V* 

'/     Absolutely  harmless.  Taken  voluntarily  rKI*!* 

'       or  administered  secretly.   BOOK  mailed  ■   ••»" 

AlJUi^lINOCO.,110  W.  34th <st.  New  York 


SPANGtNBERGS 
PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 
SelPtau^ht 


AR  I  T  H  M  E  T  I  O 

tSELF        Plain,  easily  understood  vol- 
f/t  TJGfJT  "'"E  f*^!"  ALL  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing this  subiect  thoroughly,  or  who  have 
forgotten  what  they  once  learned.     257  pages. 
Rcvjuircs  no  teacher.     Send  60c-    (stamps  ac- 
cepted) for  this  great  book  in  cloth. 
Edition  deLuxe.  $1.00 
GEO.  A.  ZELLER  BOOK  CO. 

H4  3.  -Ith  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kit.  1870 


1(1  men  in  each  state  to  travel, 
distribute  samples  of  our  ifoodt 
and  tack  advertising  signs. 
Salarv  .?lil  rer  month.  .?.<  day 
Dopt."  F.  .lackson  Blvd.,  Chiiago 


VEINTRILOQLISM 

Learned  by  any  Man  or  Boy  at  home.    Small  Cost.    Seat 
today  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Dept.  F,  2040  Knoxville  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 


I 


/YOUR  FORTUNE 

1^        Send  two  cent  stamp  with   birth  det*  as 


TOLD> 
FREE 


Send  two  cent  stamp  with  birth  date  and  I  will 
send  yon  a  pen  pictnre  of  yonr  life  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  All  matters  of  bnelneee,  love,  mai^ 
rlage  and  health,  plainly  told  by  the  rreatest 
Astrologer  living.     Patrons  astonlBhed  and  satlifled. 

PROF.  lEOAMZI.  Dept.  B.B   BRIDQEPORT,  CONN. 


RUPTURE 


BY  THK 
INEXPENSIVE 


CURED  AT  HOME 

STUART'S  ADHESIVE  HERNIAL  PLASTER-PADS 

A.^  (     t:       d     l  ..      .^„„.^..,^X^!y  Do  Away  with  the  Truss  At  Once  «nd  Quickly  Curt   Rupture.       Write   To. 

day  for  Free  Book  containing  TESTIMONIVLS    and   Interesting  facts  about    RUPTURE  — • 

Addre„  STUART   PLASTER-PAD   COMPAA/K  ^""--^  ^^'"'-■* 


IVlicit  zuriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  /^lease  mention   tliis  magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


GRAND  TALKING  MACHINE 


The  Greatest 
Talking  Machine 
Ever  Given 
Away. 


With  a 
Guarantee 


This  "DANDY"  Talking  Machine  is  just  out  and  is  absolutely  the  best  value 
in  a  Motor  Talking  Machine  ever  offered  and  the  only  really  high-priced  machine 
ever  given  away.  It  is  no  cheap,  flimsy  imported  machine  run  by  a  thread  or  a  cheap 
disc  affair  which  you  have  to  turn  by  hand,  but  is  self-running,  with  automatic  screw 
feed,  which  plays  two  standard  Columbia  or  Edison  cylinder  records  with  one  winding 
and  is  superior  to  many  high-priced  machines,  both  in  appearance  and  reproduction 
of  tone,  having  solid  metal  horn  with  9-inch  bell.  All  mechanical  parts  are  encased 
in  metal,  keeping  them  absolutely  free  from  dust.  It  makes  a  beautiful  ornament  for 
the  home  and  will  furnish  many  a  delightful  evening's  entertainment.  SEND  US  NO 
MONEY  IN  ADVANCE,  but  write  to-day  and  agree  to  sell  39  of  our  easy-selling  attract- 
ive Novelties  at  10c.  each  and  when  sold  send  us  the  $3.90  and  we  will  send  you  the 
"DANDY"  Motor  Talking  Machine  exactly  as  illustrated  and  described  above.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  try,  as  we  take  back  all  articles  you  are  unable  to  sell  and  give  you  a 
premium  of  equal  value  to  the  amount  you  send   us.     Write   to-day  to 

New  Yorli=Chicago  Supply  Co. 


DEPT.  82, 


171  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


JJ'Iicn  zvritiiii^  or  buyiiii:;  from  ad-'crtiscrs   please    mention   tli 


IS  magazine. 
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Drunkards  Cured 

In  24  Hours 

Any  Lady  Can  Cure  the  Most  Violent 
Drunkard  Secretly  at  Home. 

To    Prove    It,    A    Free    Trial    Package    Is    Sent 
Sealed    To   All   AV'ho    Write. 

Let  no  woman  despair.  The  sure,  quick,  per- 
manent cure  for  drunkenness  has  been   found. 

It  is  Golden  Specific.  It  has  no  odor.  It  has 
no  taste.  Just  a  little  is  put  in  tlie  drunkard's 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  or  in  his  food.  He  will  never 
notice  it,  he  will  be  cured  before  he  realizes  it. 
and  he  will  never  know  why  he  abandoned  the 
taste    for   liquor. 


His  desire  for  drink  disappears  absolutely,  and 
he  will  even  abhor  the  very  sight  and  smell  of 
whiskey. 

The  vigror  he  has  wasted  away  by  drink  will 
be  restored  to  him,  and  his  health  and  strength 
and  cheerfulness  will  return  to  brighten  your 
home. 

Golden  Specific  has  cured  some  of  the  most 
violent  cases  in  a  day's  time.  This  fact  is 
proven  by  many  ladies   who  have  tried   it. 

Mrs.    Mattie    Balkins,   Vanceburg,    Ky..    says: 

"My  husband  took  two  doses  of  your  medicine 
about  five  months  ago  and  has  not  taken  a  drink 
or  liad  any  desire  for  liquor  since  then.  Our 
liome  is  so  different  now." 

Mrs.  Mabel  Zink,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon,   say.s: 

"My  husband  has  not  touched  liquor  since  I 
gave  him  the  sample  package  of  your  Golden 
Specific." 

Save  your  loved  one  from  premature  death  and 
the  terrible  consequences  of  the  drink  curse  and 
save   yourself  from   poverty  and   misery. 

It  costs  absolutely  nothing  to  try.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines.  8410  Glenn 
Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  he  will  at  once 
send  you  a  free  package  of  the  marvelous  Golden 
Specific  in  a  plain,  sealed  wrapper. 

He  will  also  send  you  the  strongest,  conclusive 
pr'oof  of  what  a  blessing  it  lias  been  to  thou- 
sands  of  families. 

Send  for  a  free  trial  package  of  Golden  Spe- 
cific to-day. 


Hotel  Normandie 

BROADWAY  AND  38th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


Fireproof  European  Plan 

Single  rooms  with  baths  and  in  suites. 

$1.50  PER  DAY  AND   UPWARDS. 

Center  of  Amusement  and  Business  Districts 

Telephones  in  each  room.         Restaurant  and  Palm  Room, 

The  Cuisine  Unexcelled.       Moderate  Prices. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

ELMER  E.  ALMY.  PROP. 

Also  OSBURN  HOUSE,  Rochester.  New  York. 


n^^  You  "^^^'*^'^  i"^*  °"®  ^®' 

vice  that  is  guaran- 

ShdVC     teed  to  keep  a  razor 

Yourself? -rn-lw: 


the 


Razorone  Strop 


Any  one  can  use  it  without  any 
previous  experience  whatever. 

It  can't  injure  the  finest  blade  and 
will  put  it  and  keep  it  in  keen-cut- 
ting condition.      Its  cost  is 

ONE  DOLLAR 

prepaid,  and  with  it  comes  a  "money- 
back"  guarantee  which  gives  you  the 
privilege  of  returning  after  10  days 
trial. 

THE  RAZOROINE  CO. 


27  Adams  Street. 


Chicago,  III. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   mention   this  magazine. 
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Qrube's  Method 


AFTER  3  MIN: 
NO  PAIN 


For  Complete  Eradication  of 

TOE  CORNS,  SOLE  CORNS.  BUNIONS, 
CALLOUSES.  SOFT  CORNS.  HEEL  CORNS. 

Kills  the  Seed,  Leaves  Smooth  Skin. 

One  Drop  Corn   Cure 

ADVISE  no  cutting  with  knife. 
USE  eraser  to  remove  hard  part.    Rub  well. 

APPLY  "  One  Drop,"  covering'  corn  completely  to 
kill  seed  of  the  trouble;  cover  it  with  tissue  paper; 
peel  it  off  third  day. 

RESULT  a  normal  smooth  skin.  Put  cotton  between 
toes  when  soft  corns. 

PRICE  25  CENTS 

When  Properly  Applied.  Gives  Relief  in  3  Minutes. 

EXCELSIOR  CHEMICAL    COMPANY,    JI02   State  Street,   Chicago. 


SOLD  -   RENTED 


ALL  MAKES    ALL  PRICES 


r    Typewriters 

Catalogue  on  Application 
Machines  Shipped  for  Inspection 
NEW  YORK      CHICAGO 

1 J  Barclay  St.  319  Dearborn  St. 

343  Broadway  58  Plymouth  Cl, 

90  Leonard  St. 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


38  Brom&eld  St. 

RICHMOND 

605  E.  Main  St 

KANSAS  CITY 

817  Wyandotte  St. 


715  Sansom  St. 

ST.  LOUIS 

208  N.  Ninth  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

138  S.Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
1011  Golden  Gate 

Executive  Office 

343Bway,N.Y. 

Write 
oeateal 
•tote 


What  You've  Been  Waiting  For-$2 

Every  time  you've  used  a  hot  water 
bottle  you've  longed  for  just  this  in- 
vention— because  when  you  do  you 
want  it  to  stay  hot.  Ordinarily  it 
must  be  removed  (causing-  discomfort 
to  the  patient),  emptied,  then  more 
water  has  to  be  heated  (often  over  a 
coal  or  wood  cookstove,  which  means 
keeping  the  fire  going),  and  poured 
in  the  bottle  and  then  the  patient  is 
disturbed  while  it  is  being  replaced. 

If  you  use  a  Standard  Water  Bot- 
tle Heater  you  do.  away  with  all  this 
trouble,  inconvenience  and  discom- 
fiture to  the  patient. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  screw  the 
tube  into  your  hot  water  bottle  (which 
will  fit  any  size)  turn  on  your  current 
and  the  water  will  remain  indefinitely 
at  135  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  get 
full  benefit  from  hot  water  treatment 
it  should  be  HOT,  and  a  constant, 
even  temperature  should  be  maintain- 
ed. This  heater  will  allow  you  to 
keep  baby's  bed  warm  and  snug  all 
night.  It  costs  but  one  cent  per  day 
to  operate.  Good  for  any  voltage  up 
to  125,  direct  or  alternating. 

Send  us  $2  nozv  (you  may  need 
one  to-night),  and  we  will  forward 
the  Heater  pre-paid.  Kach  Heater 
is  fully  guaranteed. 

EWINQ-MERKLE  ELECTRIC  CO. 


1100  PINE  ST. 


ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 


When  ivriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   vieniion   this  magazine. 
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The  \^i  of  Lace-Making 

1&  one  which  almost  every  woinan  is  interested  in,  but  which  very  few  understand.  Would  you  like  to  make  your  own 
Lace?  It  is  a  delightful  and  fascinating  pastime,  and  you  can  easily  do  so  with  one  of  these  little  machines;  they  are  some- 
thing new.  Beautiful  laces  of  almost  every  description  can  be  made  upon  them.  They  are  simple  and  the  work  is  easily 
learned. 

Over   25,000   of  these   Little   Machines  Have  Already   Been   Sold 

Have  you  seen  one  of  them?  They  are  beauties  and  weaving  Lace  upon  them  i«  a  delightful  occupation — a  fascinating 
pastime,  and  the  price  of  the  machine  is  so  low  that  it  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  woman. 

\  Money  Maker  for  Ladies  Living  at  Home 

Your  leisure  time  can  be  turned  into  money,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  as  we  will  purchase  your  Laces  from  you.  The 
market  for  it  is  practically  unlimited,  and  it  offers  an  ideal  home  employment  for  women.  No  humbug  about  this;  a  ready 
market  for  your  lace  is  waiting.     Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

FREE 

BOOK 

ON 

LACE= 

MAKING 


THE  PRINCESS  LACE  MACHINE. 

Over  25,000  Already  Sold. 

This  beautiful  book  on  Lace-making  is  absolutely  free;  it  contains  a 
history  of  the  lace-making  art,  from  Its  very  beginning  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  printed  in  three  colori  and  is  handsomely  illustrated  vvlth 
beautiful  half-tone  engravings  of  rare  and  beautiful  laces.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  from  cover  to  cover.  The  story  it  tells  is  one  of  in- 
tense interest  to  every  women  who  loves  or  wears  lace,  and  what  woman 
does  not?  If  purchased  at  a  book  store  or  news  stand  you  would  have  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  for  it,  yet  we  send  it  to  you  absolutely  free.  Only 
one  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  person,  so  don't  ask  for  more.  A  letter  or 
postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you.    Address 

TORCHON  LACE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ANY    WOMAN     CAN     MAKE 

$35  00  A  WEEK 

lelling  CRESCENT  Cintom  Mide  Goodt.  W« 
make  non-breanabli  Corsets  perfect-fltting  Petti- 
coats, and  Stylish  Drest  Skirti.  16  years'  exps- 
rlenc«  back  of  every  garment.  We  five  you  tx- 
cliu've territory  and  protect  you  In  it. 

Write  us   for  samples  «nd  toll  partionltrs— 
FREE 

THE  CRESCENT  WORKS 

820-828  Mwn  Street  ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


Corset  Aniile    Supports 

For  Weak  or  Spralo*d  Aaklaa. 
Skatlas,  Qolfinc  etc. 

Child'*,  50c;  Boy's,  70c.;  Ltdlct,  90c: 

Men's,  $  1 .00  pair,  any  size. 
Also  Anti-Crooked   Shoe   Cushiotu 
25c  and  50c  pair,  any  size,  at  all  shoe 
»     ■         stores,  or 
NATHAN  NOVELTY  MFO.  CO.  88L  Read*  St.,  N.  Y. 


ONE    YEAR    FREE    TRIAL? 


WE  want  to  prove  to  you  at  our  risk  in  your  own  home,  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part  whatever,  that  Tolman  Ranges  are  absolute  range  perfection,  and  that 
one  in  your  home  will  cut  the  fuel  bill  and  housework  In  half.  Let  us  explain  to 
you  how  we  sell  direct  to  you  from  our  factory  at 

ACTUAL    WHOLESALE    PR/CES 

and  thus  save  you  $15  to  $40  profits  of  middlemen  and  dealers.    We  give  with  every 
Range  a  Ten  Year  Guarantee,  which  is  as  broad  and  binding  as  we  can  make  it. 

Is  It  not  worth  a  minute's  time  and  a  postal  card  to  send  for  our  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  this  liberal  special  offer.  Our  catalog  shows  over  one  hundred  different  styles 
and  sizes  of  Wood  Cook  Stoves,  Heating  Steves,  Steel  Ranges,  etc.,  etc.  We  are 
making  many  other  liberal  offers.  Are  you  interested?  If  so,  icod  pottal  for  Cat- 
alog ••Q"  NOW. 

JUDSON  A.    TOLMAN   CO., 

CHICAGO 


7 7 as  WOODLAWN  AVENUm, 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   inciitinn   this   magazine. 
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UDING,    ENCLOSING     &    MAILING. 
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Mr.    G.    0.    Ahead, 

Anywhere,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Sir:- 

The  secret  of  successful  exploltatjon  lies  in  gett^ing  your 
arguments  before  prospective  patrons  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
be  thoroughly  digested.   There  are  many  ways  by  which  you  can  attract 
a  man's  attention,  but  only  two  ways  to  hold  him  while  you  tell  your 
business  story,-- by  letter  and  personal  interview^. 

Letters,  at  frequent  intervals,  properly  wcrded,  having 
every  appearance  of  a  personal  communication,  name,  address  and  sig- 
nature, are  by  far  the  most  economical,  and  if  persistently  followed 
up,  bring  equally  satisfactory  results. 

FAC-SIMILS  LETTERti  m^k''?  it  possible  for  you  to  reach  a  larg« 
or  small  list  as  often  as  you  like,  at  a  cost  which  is  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  personal  solicitation. 

Begin  to-day  by  selecting  a  good  list,  and  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  reach  each  name  on  this  list  at  lease  once  a  month  and  you'll 
see  the  force  of  our  argument. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FAC-S:pAILE   LEPTEJ 


T'^ 

&. 


GO. 


THE    HAIR 


I 


HARRISON  HAIR  DYEING  COHIB] 

J 


REJUVENATE 

IF  YOUR  HAIR  IS  FADED.  GRAY  OR  STREAKED.  THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  SAFE  AND 
SANE  METHOD  OF  RESTORING  IT  TO  ITS  YOUTHFUL  COLOR  AND  LUSTRE.  '.  .-. 
GUARANTEED  PERFECTLY  HARMLESS.     .'.     .-.     .'.     WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  TO 

B.   S.   H4RRISON    CHEMICAL   COMPAIMY,   '^^^.P^^^H^k^^ 


N 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  Any  Cause 

Cured  by  WINCHESTER'S    HYPOPHOSPHITES    OF  LIME  AND  SOD^ 

(Dr.    J.    P.    Churchill's    Formula)     and  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 
They  Contain  No  Mercury.  Iron,  Cantharldes,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  is  purel v  vegeUhle.  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  phvsicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best,  safest  and  most  effective  treatment 
known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitaity.  no  matter  how  originally  impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Onr  remedies  are  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce ;  therefore  we  can  not  offer  free  samples. 

''""•**byle''aud''M5if""°'        No   Humbug.   C.  O.  D.,  or   Treatment    Scheme 

DCDCntlAI  nDIMinM?.  Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophoiphites  of  Man"ane«e  for  liver  and  kidney  complaints  in  ray  own  person 
rCnOUnAL  UnniUnO.  and  received  much  benefit,  so  I  will  enclose  five  dollars  and  will  ask  you  to  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  express  pre- 
paid for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  through  the  regular  channels.  I  am  confident  it  is  Jmt  what  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years  I  am 
proscribing  your  Ilypophosphitea  of  Lime  and  Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely,  Dr  T.  J.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility— ADOLPII  BEHKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  or- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

""slXr/'seS'"'     WincKester  &  Co..  Chcmhts,  917  Beefcmao  BH^..  New  York,     ^'^"slsf  "*• 
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^  The  most  complete,  practical  and  up- 
to-date  Books  ever  published  on  Plumlj- 
ing  in  all  its  branches.  You  can  do  your 
own  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting  work 
by  the  help  of  these  books.  No  Plumb- 
er, Plumber's  Helper,  Architect.  Bvii'-d- 
er,  Physician  or  Property  Owner  should 
be  without  them.  Each  book  is  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  on  every  detail  of 
the   subject. 

"Practical    Plumbing      by      Questions 
and  Answers." 

"Modern   Plumbing  Plans." 
"Modern    Gas    Fitting    Plans." 
"Practical    Lead    Worker    and      Joint 
Wiper." 

COYNE  PLUMBING  HEATING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

497 1  -75  Easton  Ave.,        ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


FACE,  NECK  OR  HANDS 
MADE  WHITE  AT  ONCE,  OR 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Contains  no  poisons  and  does  not  peel  the 
skin.  It  Is  a  liquid  and  is  used  in  place  of 
powder,  has  same  effect  but  does  not  show. 
Cures  Eruptions,  Freckles  or  Liver  Spots, 
and  will  remove  Black  Heads.  This  cele- 
brated preparation  should  be  used  by  every 
one  desirous  of  beautifying  and  preserving 
the  skin.  We  have  over  50,000  satisfied 
users.  For  sale  at  all  druggists  for  50  cents 
or  will  send  postpaid  for  60  cents.  Drug- 
gists and  Hairdressers  write  for  special 
terms. 

SAMPLE    FREE 

Send  us  lOc  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  packing  and  we  will 
send  you  enough  to  convince  you  that  it  will  whiten  your  skin 
with  one  application. 

CO. 

CHICAQO 


DERMA    VIVA 

15S-59  Washlnsrton  Street 


^^  DRESSES 

Any  Man 

with  an  All-Wool  Made-to* 
Measure  Suit  or  Overcoat 
of  Nobby  Material 

Fall  md   Winter  Storm 
Coat,  Extra  Pair  of 
Trousers,     jPnCC 
High  Grade  rlftt 
Sweater    h^h^^b^m 


Suits  made  to  measure  by  ex- 
perienced tailors,  durably  trim- 
med, for  $7.85,  equal  to  any 
tailor's  $15.00  suit. 

A  Fall  or  Winter  Storm  Coat  or 

A  PAIR  OF  EXTRA  TROUSERS 

like  suit,  a  fancy  pattern  If  de- 

8  ired,    besides     a  ^^mmm^^^ 

high-grade   Sweater  ■    "BO 

You  take  no  chance  dealing  vrith  us,  as  you  do  business  with 

a  house  that  bears   reputation.     Perfect  fit  guaranteed,  or 

you  don't  take  the  goods. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
free  samples  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  cloth,  measurement  blank 
and  tape  line.    SEND  NO  MONEY,  BUT  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

MARKS     &     LEE     CO*   dneorporatod) 
TAILORS  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

185-191  Adams  Street,  Dept.  282  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tell  You 


when  such  prominent  men  as  these 
endorse  my  system,  there  must  be 
merit  in  what  I  teach 

Joseph  Leiier, 

Caicago,  111. 

Potter  Palmer,  Jr. 

Cbicago.lU. 

Jno.  K.  Cowen, 

Pns.  B.  S:  O.  R.  R. 

J.C.Cudahy, 

Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

6.  H.  Robfnson, 

OorhamMfg.Co.N.Y. 


YOU  CAN 


IN  3  WEEKS 


Shoulder,  -  -  2  to  5  ins 
IheBt,  -  -  •  2to4in9 
Upper  Arm,  %  to  1  !'2  ins 
Expansion,  -  -  2  to  5  ins. 
Increase  Your  Waist  (reduced),  a  to  8  ins.  under  my  instruction 

AVitliout    Apparatus 

My  system  is  tau?ht  by  mail  to  women  as  well  as  men,  with  per- 
fectsuccess.  Age  immaterial.  Each  pupil  Is  treat* d  individually 
and  receives  my  personal  attention. 

Five  to  ten  minutes'  exercise  a  day  for  three  weeks  will  give  you 
absolute  control  over  all  of  your  muscles,  and  will  positively 
cure  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Indigestion  and  Insomnia,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  in  every  inctance.  It  is  efpecially  beneficial  to  tho«e 
suffering  from  nervous  affections. 

My  system  does  not  overtax  the  heart,  as  the  body  ii  treated  at  s 
symmetrical  whole. 

For    limited    tinio    only,    resfular    $15    conrae 
by    mail   $5.00. 

I  could  not  give  your  case  more  attention,  nor  could  1  teach  yon 
moreabout  my  system,  were  my  charges  many  times  more  than  I  ask. 

I  will  send  you  KKKK,  Ul'oN  RKQFKHT,  valuable  information 
about  my  system  and  testimonial  letters  from  »ome  of  the  most 
prominent  people  in  the  country. 

PROF.  R.  LEONIDE  WANGER 

W2  St.  James  Bulldiag,   Broadway  and  26th  Street,  N«W  TORK 


When  zvriting  or  buyinfi  from  advertisers  please   mention    this   magazine. 


Subscribers'  exchange  and  Classified  Jldvertising  Service 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES. 


Advertisement  1.  WANTED — Ambitious  persons 
earning  less  than  $100  monthly  to  doiuble  their  salaries 
— become  a  corporation — Fiscal  Attorney  tuition,  $5.00 
monthly  (by  mall.)  Earn  money  while  qualifying.  Ad- 
dress. Corporation  Correspondence  College,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C. 


SIMPLIFIED  SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL. — $1  will  start 
you.  Tajught  by  eperts;  fifteen  years'  experience.  Good 
positions  for  graduates.  We  guarantee  to  make  a 
stenographer  of  you  or  refund  money.  Use  your  spare 
time  and  double  your  earning  capacity.  Writ  for  pros- 
pectus. $1  proposition  and  guarantee,  all  free.  Southern 
Correspondence  Schools,  Inc.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


COLLEGES. 


THE  LAW  (opinions)  on  any  one  subject,  $1,  land, 
mining,  corporation,  patents.  Hanlons'  Attorneys, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

LAWYERS  AND  ATTORNEYS. 

PATENTS — Gustav  Ayres,  M.  E.,  Patent  Attorney 
and  Mechanical  Expert.  Formerly  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office;  Prof,  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Colum- 
bian University.  All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Mc- 
Gill  Bldg.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

BUSINESS    CHANCES. 

e — ' • 

BUSINESS  CHANGE. — -A  16  by  40  dwelling.  and 
storehouse,  nearly  new,  16  by  20;  good  location,  3 
miles  North  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Address  Prof.  Le- 
Dane,   129  W.   Church  St.,   Hagerstown.   Md. 

8  PER  CENT.  If  you  want  good  safe  Farm  Loans 
that  will  pay  you  S  per  cent  interest,  write  us.  State 
amount  you  can  invest.  Albert  Zirm  &  Co.,  Realty 
Loan    and    Investment    Brokers,    Woodward    Okla. 

REAL   ESTATE. 

$200   BUILDING  SITES  FREE,   nine  miles  from  New 
York   City   Hall.    Send   immediately  for  full   particulars. 
D.    Depan      58    Broad    Street,    New    York    City. 
Classification    agents    wanted. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  that  we  can  sell  you  a 
farm  In  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma,  or  in  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas,  and  save  you  money.  For  particulars, 
write   to   Albert    Zlrn    &   Co.,   Woodward,    Okla. 

ALABAMA  FARMS,  Easy  Terms.  Improved  and  va- 
cant property  in  this  city  and  suburban  towns,  monthly 
payments.  Fortunes  made  on  small  Investments.  En- 
close stamp  for  particulars.  The  Frank  D.  Fuller  Co., 
Birmingham.   Ala. 

MUSIC. 


NEWSPAPER  BASKETS,  MUSIC  STANDS,  Circular 
and  calendar  free.  CRANE  BROS.,  Llnenoid  Manu- 
facturers,   Westfield,    Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FREE — Greatest  Puzzle  of  the  Century.  Send  name 
and  -address  and  2c  stamp  to  Isacke  Co.,  101  Quincy 
St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

AGENTS — -Sell  Automatic  Self-cleaning  Curry  Comb. 
Money-making  opportunity  for  hustlers.  Write  for  in- 
troductory offer.  Clean  Comb  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Racine, 
Wis. 

HAVE  you  been  "swindled"  out  of  money  by  pro- 
motors — brokers  selling  you  stock  of  "paper"  com- 
panies. Address,  inclosing  $1.00,  Hanlons'  Attorneys, 
Washington,   D.  C. 


THE  JONES'  AGENCY,  A.  A.  Jones,  Manager,  410- 
411-412  Title  Guarantee  Bldg.  Collections  of  Claims  a 
specialty.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Our  references,  any 
bank  or  merchant  in  Birmingham. 


AGENTS — PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c,  sheet 
pictures  Ic,  stereoscopes  25c,  views  Ic.  30  days'  credit. 
Samples  and  catalogue  fiee.  Consolidated  Portrait 
Company,    200,    114   W.    Adams   St.,    Chicago. 

PERFECT  WASHING  COMPOUND. — Does  not  in- 
jure clothes;  requires  no  hard  rubbing;  40c  makes  12 
gals.;  use  half  pint  to  boiler  of  clothes.  Send  25c 
for  recipe  and  directions.  Mrs.  L.  Gause,  118  N.  3d, 
St.    Louis. 

I  BUY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES.  I  pay  more 
than  company.  Write  me  about  any  policy  or  equity 
you  wish  cash  or  advice.  Circulars  free.  Wm.  R. 
Rhodes,  Life  Ins.  Lawyer,  1526  Williamson  Bldg., 
Cleveland,    O. 

LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT- 
ING by  mail  from  man  who  built  up  half-a-million- 
doUar  business  through  letters.  His  method  proved 
sound.  Page-Davis  School  of  Business  Letter  Writing 
Dept.,    91,    90   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 


MARSH  MALLOWS.  Dainty  and  Delicious,  the  best 
made.  Ask  Dealers  for  "PRIZE  MEDAL"  "Thats' 
"Marshmallows"  or  send  $.50  for  a  big  20-oz.  box  de- 
livered. Large  sample  $.15.  Rochester  Marshmallow 
Co.,    7    Mortimer    St.,     Rochester,    N.    Y. 

CATSKILL  MT.  POST  CARDS — 10  assorted  finest 
colored  artistic  views,  25  cents,  from  the  Haunts  of  Rip 
Van  Wrinkle.  If  you  don't  like  'em  we  refund  the  mon- 
ey. Also  West  Point,  Hudson  River  Views,  etc.,  etc., 
list^  free.  Barton  &  Spooner,  33  Duncan  Ave.,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 


THE  TOILET  MASK  bleaches  and  purifies  the  skin, 
remove  wrinkles  and  imperfections.  Used  with  our 
Radio-Cactus  Creme  it  will  delight  the  most  sceptical. 
Contains  the  active  principles  of  Radium  and  Arizona 
Cactus.  Price,  Mask,  $3,  Creme  $1.  Mask  and  Creme 
$?;.50.  Western  Cosmetic  Co.,  Box  86  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


$51)0  IN  GOLD  to  boy  selling  the  greatest  number  of 
HINDOO  WIRE  PUZZLES  the  greatest  puzzle  of  the 
age  Send  silver  dime  for  circular,  telling  how. 
UNAKA    NOVELTY    COMPANY,    Elizabethtown,    Tenn. 

NATIVE  GEMS — North  Carolina  Aquamarines,  Al- 
mandines.  Garnets,  Amethysts,  Topaz,  Moonstones, 
etc.,  ready  for  setting.  Address,  Unaka  Gem  Company, 
Box  285.   Elizabethtown,  Tenn. 


OREGON. 


IRRIGATED  LANDS'  in  Oregon  at  the  cost  of  re- 
clamation. For  particiular^,  address  Deschutes  Irri- 
gation and  Power  Co.,  1010  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,    Portland,    Oregon. 

COOS-BAY-NEXT:  Oregon's  Coast  City.  Buy  lots 
in  Schaefer's  addition  for  location — not  phraseology — 
which  is  "Central"  between  Empire,  North  Bend  and 
Marshfleld,  ON  THE  BAY.  Geo.  J.  Schaefer,  Desk  H, 
317    Chamber  of   Commerce,    Portland    Ore.  

BIG  FORTUNES  NOW  BEING  MADE  In  Portland 
real  estate  by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  small  investor  to  share  In  immense  profits 
bound  to  be  realzed  in  Portland  this  year.  We  put 
small  investor's  money  with  ours  and  buy  choicest 
city  properties.  Write  us  at  once.  Highest  bank  ref- 
erences.    The  Spanton  Co.,  Portland,   Oregon. 

OREGC)N  VIEWS  FREE — Send  us  three  names  and 
addresses  of  farmers  who  may  move  West  and  we 
will  send  you  book  of  Oregon,  views  free.  OREGON 
DEVELOPMENT    LEAGUE 

(Dept.    75)    Portland    Oregon. 
On   request,    we    will    furnish    authentic    Information    as 
to    farming    opportunities. 


VJ.  ^ ; 

When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magasme. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Let  Me  Prove  That 

10  Acres  ms  Irrigated  Land 

$250.22  MoU  For  You 


Will 
earn 


1 


I  Will  Sell  It  To  You  For 
$2.50  a  Week 


e.  W.  SHUTT.  President 
Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  &  Power  Co. 


Irrigated,  under 
cultivation  and 
earning  at  least 
$250  a  month. 


Al2">_doneSg 


[Head 
Gat* 


You  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States 
Government  Ueportti,  that  Irri^rated  lands  in  the 
Great  Southwest,  in  selected  crops,  will  net  1300 
to  tl,000a  year  per  acre  over  and  above  the  entire 
cost  of  cultivating  them. 

Anyone  who  known  the  country  will  tell  you  that 
absolutely  the  surest,  sal  est  way  in  the  world  to  gain 
a  large  and  perniaiicnt  income  for  a  small  .      , 

outlay  Is  to  fret  hold  of  a  few  acres  of  Irrlga-        Old  Albuquergue 
ted  laud  In  the  GreatSouthwest.  iif  n i t/\f  nM»/xi' 

But  always  before  It  has  required  at  least       rU^D\JWC.I^iJ\ 
a  few  hundred  dollars  and  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  investor  to  live  on  the  land  and  develop  It. 

Now,  my  company  makes  It  possible  for  you  to 
get  ten  acres  of  tlie  finest  i  rrlgated  land  In  the  world 
If  you  can  save  82.ri0  a  week. 

You  can  go  and  live  on  It  —  absolutely  assured  of 
an  Income  trom  it  alone  of  13,000  to  »10,000  every 
year  without  fail. 

Or  you  can  remain  In  your  present  position  and 
add  that  niuch  to  what  you  earn. 

For  my  company  will  cultivate  your  property  for 
a  small  share  ot  the  crops. 

You  don't  have  to  know  a  thing  In  the  world 
about  farming. 

Now,  I  can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the 
highest  autliorltles  In  t  he  land.  It 

All  you  have  to  do  is  —  write  me  and  say,       .  .,, 
"Prove  to  me  that  ten  acres  of  your  land  will       IMl 
net  from  «:t.000  to  810,000  a  year  above  all  cost  of 
oultivalInK  It." 

I  have  the  proof,  so  read  what  my  company 
win  do  for  you. 

•    ♦    • 

I  will  deliver  to  you  at  once  a  Secured  Land 
Contract  for  ten  acres  of  irrigated  land 
In  the  Hlo  Grande  Valley. 

You  must  pay  my  company  I2.B0  a  week 
or  as  much  moi  e  as  yoti  like. 

Instead  of  your  having  to  pay  Interest 
on  deferred  pa>  ments,  I  aprree,  for  my 
company,  to  pay  you  6%  per  annum  on 
the  money  you  pay  in. 

1  also  bind  my  company  to  fully  Irrl- 
gateyourlandand  turnitovertoyou         _ 
under  full  cultivation  whenever  you        B(2rnai'di 
desire  to  mature  your  contract. 

la-Waweek  will  mature  your  con-        Sabtnal 
tract  in  10  years. 

But  after  you  have  paid  12.60  a  week 
for  three  years,  cr  the  same  total  amount 
In  a  shorter  time,  1  agree  an-:  bind  my 
company  to  loan  you  enough  money  to 
make  all  future  payments  and  mature 
your  contrait. 

Remember,  the  land  will  be  fully  lrrlgfl,tod  and 
completely  under  cultivation,  so  your  first  year's 
crop  should  nel  youenounhoverandabovethecoat 
of  cultivating  It  to  fully  pay  your  loan. 

You  would  then  own  your  land  outrightsuid  have 
an  assured  Income  of  from  $3,000  to  IW.UOO  ay  far. 

Can  you  hope  Inany  other  way  as  safe  and  smrea* 
this  to  nave  bo  large  an  Income  In  a  tew  yeanat 


Not  in  all  the  world  have  I 
ever  heard  of  so  good  an  op- 
portunity for  men  ot  small 
means. 

In  this  small  space  I  cannot 

tell  you  all  the  steps  that  have 

been  taken  to  sateguard  your 

money  in  every  way. 

This  Is  Investment  —  not  specula- 

tlon— yet  you  get  returns  equal  to  those 

from  successful  speculation. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  secured  against 
lose  by  the  finest  farm  land  in  the  world, 
and  your  Interest  in  water-rights  that  no 
\     man  could  buy  for  a  million  dollars. 

There  Is  no  question  like  finding  goid  or 
St'  Iklng  oil  about  this  propoLitlon. 

The  land  is  there  for  all  time. 
The  water  is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish 
ani  fertilize  It. 
Youdont  have  to  dig  In  the  ground  deeper 
than  to  plant  seed. 
There  are  no  Insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this 
cotintry. 
Tiiei  e  Is  no  chance  for  drought. 
There  is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a  single 
crop  failure,  ever. 

And  the  abu  nda  nt  crops  of  large  and  In  every  other 
way  superior  hays,  grains,  ve^retables  and  fruits  are 
eciualed  in  only  a  very  lew  favored  spots,  such  as  the 
Rocky  Kord  ountry .  But  I  am  going  to  prove  by  case 
after  case  that  net  returns  from  ten  acres  of  this  prop- 
erty rarely  are  as  low  as  83,0(0  a  year  and  often  as  high 
as  810,000.  according  to  the  kind  of  crops. 

The  difference  is  not  according  to  location  of  land  or 
season  or  anythingof  that  kind 

The  land  Is  near  a  prosperous  and  growing  city  — 
Altiucjueniue— the  largest  city  In  New  Mexico. 
".«  ^^'^i"  "'ain  Irrigation  canal  runs  through  the  city. 

The  main  line  ot  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  runs  through 

0  our  land  from  end  to  end. 

z         And  ourovvnelectric  line  Isto  supply  additional  cheap 
2  and  convenient  transportation  to  every  section  of  these 

lands. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  country  for  yourself,  you  can  go 
with  the  next  party  I  take  to  look  at  the  property.  Or  you 
and  your  friends  can  band  together  and  send  a  repre- 
sentative. 
Or  I  wl  11  send  you  names  of  prominent  men  who  have  gone 
or  will  go  and  you  can  ask  them  what  conditions  they  find. 
But  this  Is  the  merest  outline  of  what  I  will  show  you  In 
detail. 

There  are  many  features  of  this  Secured  Land  Contract 
that  make  it  safe  and  profitable  which  I  haven't  space  to 
touch  upon. 

1  am  only  attempting  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  if  you 
can  possll)ly  save  82.50  a  week  you  can  have  an  assured  three  to 
ten  thousand  dollar  Income  in  a  few  years. 

Don't  doubt— I  have  proof. 

I  have  promised  to  lay  It  before  you.    AH  you  have  to  do  Is  to 
Ite  for  It— that  can't  cost  you  a  cent  more  than  postage. 
And  as  fast  as  the  malls  can  carry,  I  will  send  you  proof  that 
as  sure  as  crops  grow  where  climate,  soil  and  water  conditions 
are  perfect,  you  can  be  financially  independent  In  a  few  years. 

«    «    If 
Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  In  the  least,  but  to  protect  the  price, 
write  me  personally  at  once, 
j'orafter  tlie  first  lot  of  ten-acre  tracts  19  contracted  for  we  will  ask  more. 
It  I  make  this  promise.    Kvery  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  aiivertlse- 
ment  at  once  can  liave  at  least  ten  acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all 
our  land  should  be  iilready  contracted  lor  from  this  one  advertisement. 

Now,  write  at  once.  I  can  say  nothing  more  in  this  advertisement  except 
that,  If  I  could,  I  would  not  tell  you  all  you  can  confidently  expect  Irom  this 
Investment.  For  you  would  not  believe  it  without  the  proof  which  I  cannot 
put  in  an  advertisement.    Address  me  personally, and  believe  me  sincerely, 

E.  W.  SHUTT.  President  Rio  Grande  Land.  'Water  and  Power  Co. 
656  Uouser  Building.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


When  ivriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   mention   this   magazine. 
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BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Co. 

A   Modern   Department  Store 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping;  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  Goods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnishings. 


I39-I4I  Glen  Street. 


Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


•  UNDER  CLIFF  " 

A    delightful    family    resort    on   the    rocky, 
wooded  siiores  of  Lake  Placid. 

ADIRONDACKS 

CAN'T  UNDERSTAND. 

DR.  BOWMAN  cantun  'erstand  why  people 
dread  to  have  leeth  extracted,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  heard  of  his  local  anaes- 
thetic which,  when  applied  to  gums,  renders 
extraction  painless  and  no  sore  gums  after- 
ward. 


B.    B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established   1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits,  Millinery. 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

BERT  H.  BENTLEY, 

Reg»istered   Pha*.rm&.cist, 

21  South  Street. 

LEGGETT  d  PEDDIE 

137  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


U.    p.    JUVET 

EYESIGHT    SPECIALIST 

WOT'LD  inform  all  suttei'ers  from  eye 
troul)le  that  after  examination  he  will 
guarantee  relief,  even  if  others  have  failed  By 
all  means,  make  a  call. 

I P.  Juvot 

Library   Building 
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"Pictures  Talk." 

STODDARD'S 
NORTHERN  MONTHLY 

For  picturing  with  pen  and 
camera  the  glories  of  the  ADI- 
RONDACK  MOUNTAINS. 
For  the  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  its  unrecorded  stories 
and  traditions.  For  the  saving 
of  "THE  GREAT  NORTH 
WOODS"  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  broader  human  in- 
terests, is  the  mission  of 
STODDARD'S  NORTHERN 
MONTHLY. 

Illustrations  in  photochromo- 
types,  phototints  and  halftones. 

Standard  size.      One  dollar  a 
year.     Ten  cents  a  number. 

Published  by 

S.  R.  STODDARD.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


A  STRAIGHT  T4LK 

To  Hat  Dealers 
and  Hat  Purchasers 

YOUR  1907  Hat  ought  to  be  the  hat  Thousands  of  merchants — everyv/here 
which,  for  quahty  of  material  and  — who  sell  this  brand  appreciate  the  ex- 
workmanship,  has  stood  the  test  of  at  least  tensive  advertising  we  are  doing  to 
forty  years'  ever  increasing  sales;   the   hat  introduce  our  hat  to  new  customers  each 


which  for  nobby  style 
and  good  looks,  is  the 
peer  of  any  hat  manu- 
factured, without  re- 
gard to  price. 

"Star  Hats"  come 
up  to  both  of  these 
requirements  and  have 
the  additional  advant- 
age of  being  sold  at 
popular  prices.  No 
millionaire  can  have  a 
hat  made  to  his  order 
and  get  a  prettier  or 
more  suitable  style  than 
you  can  find  among  the 
many  up-to-date  mod- 
els of  the  "Star  Hat. 
Their  Lsting  quality 
is  well  known  to  the  millions  of  particu-      and  you 


"ST/J/7"   STYL£l    no      7314 

A  nobby.  Soft  Felt  Hat,  for  up-to-date  dressers. 

Ask    your    hafter    to  show    you  this  design  in  the 
'      STAR  BRAND 


season.  We  have  con- 
tracted for  this  page 
for  a  year,  bringing  the 
advertising  right  into 
the  merchant  s  home 
territory.  We  are  look- 
ing for  dealers  in  ev- 
ery town  where  we 
are  not  now  .repre- 
sented. If  you  SELL 
hats,  write  for  our 
"1907  Selling  Plans  for 
Dealers. "  Our  trade- 
mark, "The  Star  Hat 
Man  is  known 
throughout  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
If  you  WEAR  hats 
try  the  "Star"  ONCE 
never  accept  any  other  brand. 


lar  dressers    who  MAKE  IT   A  POINT  If  you   do  not    know  the   name   of  our 

to  "^  request    of    their  local    dealers    each      dealer    in  your    town,  write  us   and  we'll 
ceason — the  "Star  Hat."  tell  you. 


ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  HAT  CO< 

ST.  LOLIS,  L.  S.  X. 

Larpest  Distributors  of  Hats  in  the   World. 


iriirii   UTiiiii'^   ,'/-  lui\!ii:^  [nun  ddi'ert'.scrs  f lease   mention   this   magasine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


No.  1 
Vienna 
Art  Plate 


Metal 

Vienna  Art 
Plates 


No.  1.  Original  was  painted 
by  Herr  Wagner,  the  eminent 
German  artist.  The  reproduc- 
tion (on  metal)  brings  out 
perfectly  the  rich  coloring  of 
portrait  and  decorative  border, 
eqifaling  the  original. 

No.  2.  An  exact  reproduc- 
tion  in  original  colors  (on 
metal)  of  the  work  of  P.  Rail, 
a  French  artist  of  note,  whose 
fine  skill  in  portraiture  and 
exceptional  decorative  ability 
are  evidenced  in  evrry  line. 


See  below  how  to  secure  these  plates. 


^t^HEUSER-BUSC// 


How  to  Secure  a  Plate 


Malt-Nutrine  is  put  up  in 
cases  of  one  dozen  bottles  and  is 
sold  by  druggists  and  grocers. 
To  secure  one  of  the  plates  send 
12  Tops  of  Red  Metal  Caps 
from  \Ialt-Xutrine  bottles,  also 
15c  in  stamps  or  money  to  cover 
postage.  Designate  the  plate 
you  want  by  stating  No.  1  or 
No.  2. 

Malt-Nutrine  Dept.  B.  S. 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass'n 
St.  Louis,  U.S.  A. 

MALT-NUTRINE 

is  a  predigested  liquid-food 
— easily  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  and  most  delicate 
stomach.  It  promotes  appe- 
tite, aids  digestion  and  assures 
healthful  and  refreshing  s/eep. 
The  ideal  tonic  for  nursing 
mothers  and  convalescents. 


When   writing   or   buying   front  advertisers   please   mention   this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Do  You  Know  One  Dissatisfied 
Farmer  in  the  United  States? 

If  so,  send  his  name  to  us,  so  that  we  can  give  him  authentic  information  of 
the  vast  opportunities  in  Western  Canada.  With  all  that  has  been  written  on 
this  remarkable  new  country,  the  half  has  not  been  told  of  Western  Canada's 
wonderful  fertility  and  resources.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  to-day 
where  a  farmer  can  make  as  much  money,  and  make  it  as  easily,  as  in  this  Ca- 
nadian West. 

Wheat  runs  22  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  average,  against  14  in  Minneso- 
ta and  Iowa.  There  are  plenty  of  homesteads  left,  or  land  near  railroad  sta- 
tions can  be  had  for  $9.00  to  $20.00  an  acre.  Practically  all  the  land  grows 
No.  I  hard  wheat;,  which  commands  the  highest  market  prices,  and  fortunes  are 
being  made  in  cattle  raising,  mixed  farming,  dairy  farming,  and  market  gar- 
dening. The  warm  Chinook  winds  make  winters  mild  enough  even  for  win- 
ter grazing. 

We  are  a  public  body  organized  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  official  infor- 
mation on  Western  Canada,  and  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  sell.  Write  us 
and  learn  in  detail  all  the  facts,  or  give  us  the  names  of  your  friends  who  ought 
to  be  interested. 

Booklets.  Geography  and  Literature  are  Free,  or  send  25  cents  for  Half- 
Yearly  Subscription  to  tiie  "Canada  West,"  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Mag- 
azine of  General  Interest,  Full  of  Good  Stories  by  Weil-Known  Writers, 
and  the  latest  authentic  information  regarding  Western  Canada.  Dept.  'H.' 

Western  Canadian  Information  Bureau, 

1214  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Great  Suit  Offer 


ill  f 


iety  < 


paid,  a  large  ouifll 

loth  samples,  fashion 


JUST  WRtTEUSi 
FREE,  hy  return 
containing  a  big  v 

tinures.tape  measure,  orrter  nianks,  etc  ,  every 
thing  FREE,  an.i  WE  WILL  START  YOU  IN 
A  PAYING  BUSINESS.  A  most  llberri 
offer  on  a  suit  tor  yourself  that  will  make 
ym  woniJer  Ti-rins,  ronditions,  and  privileges 
that  will  astonish  you.  We  will  name  y..u  so 
much  lower  prices  on  men's  fine  clothing  that 
it  will  surprise  you. 

WE  WANT  A  LIVE  AGENT 

Tn  your  town.  You  can  make  from  $1,001)  to  *2,- 
OUO  per  year.  If  you  write  us  before  we  get  an 
agent  in  your  town  you  will  get  a  wonderful 
offer.  As  soon  as  we  get  an  agent  in  yinn  town 
he  will  get  profits  on  every  dollar  we  sell  in  his 
territory  WE  TURN  ALL  OUR  BUSINESS 
OVER  TO  HIM.  Th.ifc  vhy  our  agents  make  so 
much  money  If  you  want  a  suit  for  yourself 
ANSWER  QUICK,  before  we  get  an  agent  in  your 
town;  you  will  then  get  all  of  our  great  induce- 
ments. If  you  would  like  to  be  our  :igent  tell  us  all 
about  yourself.     Address,  Oept.  K. 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO..  Chicago.  III. 


Mr.  Edison  Says: 


"I  want  to  see  a  Phono- 
graph in  every  Ameri- 
can Home." 

An  offer  open  to  arary 
rasponslbic  person. 


X  B4I\K  P4YS  4% 

If  you  want  only  4  %  invest  your  money  in 
a  Savings  Bank.  If  you  want  more  than 
10%  and  in  a  perfectly 

SAFE  IIMVESTMEIMT 


write  us  today  for  particulars  of  our  Com- 
pany. We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of 
shares,  now  selling  at  $4.00  per  share  (sub- 
ject to  advance  without  notice).  This  is 
the  best  investment  offered  today.  Stock 
advanced  from  $3.50  during  last  30  days. 
Our  patents  cover  the  most  valuable  im- 
provements ever  made  in  the  weaving  in- 
dustry, the  largest  and  most  wide-spread 
industry  in  the  world.  Do  not  delay.  Send 
for  our  Catalogue  and  Prospectus  today. 

U.  S.  Automatic  Loom  Attachment  Co. 

56  Fifth  Avenue.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


No  Money  Down! 

Free  Trial 

The  Edison,  the  genuine  Edison  I— positively  on 
tree  trial  in  your  own  home  I  NoC.  O.  D. — no  guar- 
antee required.  If  acceptable  iiay  lowest  cash 
price  at  $2.00  a  month  (lartrer  installments  for 
laro-er  outfits)  without  even  interest  on  payments 

$2.00  a  month  ^"jrs^onTu"ii°t1 

RemembeT'—noxlilng  down— no  C.  O.  P.— we  want  you 
to  Bee  the  ureat  Edison  outlit  and  compare  it  with  any 
of  the  Imitation  machines  Bold  at  many  times  the  price 
of  the  Edison  outllts. 

WRITE  TOWAY  for  the  (?reat  Edison  catalogs  and 
full  explanation  ot  this  wonderful  otier— tree  prepaid. 

FREDERICK   BABSON. 

Ediann  riiono«raph  DiHtributors. 
149-150  Michigan  Ave..  Suite  1683,      Chicago 


J 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

"^^  '  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqo7  model.  IP'rite  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  (ioitranliTd  tf  «/l  4g%  ^97 
1907  Mo«U>ls  9'V  tW  ip^M 
with  Coaster- Brakes  .iml  Pun'  ture  I'r.icif  tires. 
lUUS  ll  1'J<I6  Jlodels  ^7  4f%  4t#9 
all   of  best  makes  V*  *     •f  V»  '^ 

SOO   Second -Hand   Wheefs 

All  Makes  and  Mod-   «»  Q  4^  CtO 
els.   g-ood   as  new  ^«»  •W  «*»«» 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  pav  the  freight  and  allow 
TEN    DAVS'    free    trial,. 

TireB,coa8ter-brake8,sundries,etc. 
half    usual    prices-     Do  not  buy  till 
you  Ret  our  catalogs.     Write  at  once.^  . 
ia£AX>  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.Kjii..  Chicago 


DO  YOL  KNOW? 

$'300  !I???S?!SlJ?TST  $'3.00 

DELIVERED     DEARBORN  CABINET     deuverbd 

will  SaVe  Your  Stenographer's  ^ime,  Int' 
proVe£lualUy  of  Work  and  save  YOU  Monep 


NO-    a   OEARBORM  JUNIOR 

Solid  Golden  Oak.  OrAR^NTEEH  the  most  conipl  te  Tyne- 
writer  Cabinet  ever  suld  anvwherc  near  the  i)rife.  AVc  ship 
responsible  parlies  on  approval,  to  be  returned  at  OnK  l.v- 
1>E^»8E  if  not  satisfactorv.  What  more  can  we  offer?  All 
flrst-clasg  dealers,  or  w  rite  direct  to  lu. 

DEARBORN  DESK  COMPANY 

ALEXiNUER  .\.  Samcel,  (icncral  Manager. 
27S  Dearborn  St.:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 

J  I  0  nn  New  Catalog  of  ^_^__  $  I  300 
lO'UU  ^BBH^  Office  and  Type-  ■■■■  «i  U  ww 
writer  Desk  free  deuvb»bd 


When  zvriting  or  buying,  from  advertisers  please   tnention   this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


FASHIONS 

FOR  MEN 


The  \'arsity  sets  are  affectincr  the  fold 
over  collar,  and  this  will  preserve  its  pres- 
tige as  the  collar  for  business  and  morn- 
ingf  wear  with  the  good  dressers  in  all 
waitcs.  The  young-  men  are  wearmg  a 
knotted  scarf,  which  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  this  style  of  collar.  The  scarf 
is  of  silk  knitted  in  one  piece,  without  lin- 
ing or  padding  of  any  kind.  The  shades 
in  ties  are  the  pastel  colors,  grays,  browns, 
tans,  heliotropes  and  purples. 

The  fine,  closely  pleated  shirt  is  the  cor- 
rect thing  for  informal  dinners  and  stag 
affairs.  The  gray  waistcoat  is  supplant- 
ing the  black  and  white  for  informal  wear. 
Of  course  this  must  be  matched  in  minor 
details  of  gray  tie  and  gray  silk  half  hose. 

Hosiery  for  men  is  modest  and  conser- 
vative in  color  suitable  for  the  low  cut  Ox- 
fords, which  are  worn  as  the  spring  sea- 
son advances.  The  atheletic  undergar- 
ment suit  continues  in  high  form.  With 
the  college  men  this  is  very  popular,  con- 
sisting of  knee  trousers  and  the  coat  under- 
vest.  For  spring  and  summer  wear  this 
garment  is  made  of  nainsook  or  cross 
barred  muslin,  finely  finished. 

The  decided  novelty  of  the  season  is  un- 
doubtedly the  new  three-button  V-shaped 
waistcoat  of  white  drill  or  linen. 

Ardent  devotees  of  m.en's  fashions  who 
watch  every  change  with  interest  will 
doubtless,  hail  this  new  cut  in  the  waist- 
coat as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  stereo- 
typed round  and  oval  models. 

If  You  Want  to 
Buy  a  Machine — 

Engine,  Boiler,  Power  Equipment,  Electrical.  Steam, Pneu- 
matic, or  any  other  Machinery— arej/^AMW^vK^/^^J/ae/uw*  line 
—TELL  US  what  you  want  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  full 
descriptions,  prices,  catalogs,  etc..  from  all  the  first-class 

manufacturers.      We  charge  nothing  for  the  service. 

MODERN  MACHINERY  DAILY  NEWS 
Sac-.-ritv  Bldu..  Suite  510,  CMICAQO.  lUU 


A  Short  Cut- 


Trade  MarkI'Lion  Special  Hat 


THE  LION— "King  of  beasts!" 

You've  heard  that  all  your  life. 

It  has  made  a  strong  impression  on 

you. 

To  assist  in  impressing  upon  you  the 

actual  superiority  of    our    Hats    for 

Men,  and  their  relation  toward     the 

general  run, — 

We  decided  twenty-five  years  ago  to 

call  them  "LION  SPECIAL"  Hats. 

We  secured  the  above  trade-mark  for 
this  name  and  decided  to  build  our 
reputation  upon  it. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  is  shown 
by  our  steady  and  healthy  growth  un 
til  to-day  ours  is 
America's  Largest  Hat  House! 

Would  we  could  impress  upon  you  the 

excellence   of  the   Hats   which   carry 

the    "Lion    Special"    trade-mark    on 

the  inside  band! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them — or  write 

us  for  the  name    of    dealer    in    your 

town. 


GAUSS-LANGENBERG  HAT  COMPANY 

ST.   LOUIS 


When  zi'i-itiiig  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   mention   this   magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cushions 
that  draws  the  broken  parts  together  and 
hinds  them  as  yon  would  a  broken  limb. 
It  absolutely  holds  flrmly  and  comfort- 
ably and  never  slips,  always  light  and 
cool  and  conforms  to  every  movement  of 
the  body  without  chafing"  or  hurting.  I 
make  it  to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  and  I  have  put  my 
price  so  low  that  anytiody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember  I  make  it  to  your 
order  —  send  it  to  you  —  you  wear  it  — 
and  if  it  doesn't  satitfy  yon,  yo\i  send  it 
liHCk  to  me  and  I  will  refund  your  money. 
The  t)anks  or  anv  responsible  citizen  in 
Marshall  will  telfyou  that  is  the  way  I  do 
bnsiness — always  absoluteiy  on  the  square  and  I  am  selling  thousands  of 
people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  I  use  no  salves,  no 
harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  1  iust' give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a 
reasonaiile  jirice. 

C.  E.  BROOKS.  3651  Brooks  Bldg.,   MARSHALL,  MICH. 


A  PERFECT  BUST 


AURUM  CO.  D«pt.  21. 


FULL  INFORMATION 

FREE 

Do  you  feel  yourfelf  deficient  as  to  a 
plump,  well-rounded  figure'.-'    Is  your 
bust  measurement  all  that  you  desire? 
Are  there  hollow  places  above  and  be- 
low jour  collar  bone?    AVhate'ver  you 
may  lack  in  the  way  of  perfect  form  or 
figure  Nature  will    supply  for    you  If 
you  use  the  VEjTRo  method.      A  re- 
quest will  bring_  to  you  free  of  cost  a 
sealed  package  in  p  ain  wrapper  giving 
you  full  information  how  you  can  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  room, 
increase  yur  bust  measure  6  in- 
ches in  a  short  t  me  and  develop 
and  perfect  every   part  of  your 
form.    They  also  send  free,  new 
beauty     b"ok     showing    photos 
with    testimonials    from     many 
prominer  t  society   ladies,    who 
have   used    this  safe,    (ure   and 
rapid   method. 
Write  today,  enclosing  stamp. 

No.  79  Dearborn  St.  Chlc«so 


We  Trust  the  People  Everywiiere 

FURNITURE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

nilD  nOCIJ  APPnilMT  ODCniT  DI  am  Ain^rk-a-smdstiKnveiful  furniture  ortraniza-  ' 
UUn  UrullnUUUUlll  UnCUII  rLnili  zatum  offers  to  outtit  a  Imme  for  auyono  any- 
where in  America,  or  sell  any  qu^intity  of  furniture  or  houseUold  poods,  on  a  system  of 
monthly  credit  so  clean,  liberal  and  «:onfi<lentiaI  that  it  stands  entirely  in  a  class  of  its  own. 
The  offer  has  nostrings  tied  to  it.  No  one  is  barred  and  we  Ruaranteo  to  save  you  '25  to  5(J  per 
cent,  f  reifrht  cbarses  added,  over  tlie  prices  of  your  local  dealer,  the  bis^trest  store  in  your  near- 
est large  citv,  KCneral  mail  order  concerns  and  the  so-called  installment  furniture  houses. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGS  TO-DAY 

Five  richly  illustrated  books  of  furniture,  househidd  goods,  rugs, 
carpets,  stoves,  ranges,  baby  carriages,  refrigerators  and  musical 
instruments,  and  in  justice  to  yourselves  don't  buy  anylliing 
until  you  have  received  tliese  books  and  examined  them  thor- 
(lutrlily.  Every  article  accurately  described,  and  if  you  do  not 
lind  tiiem  precisely  as  represented,  any  and  all  articles  uiay 
be  promptly  retiirne<l  at  our  expense. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  FACTORY 

DDIPCC     The  conMdidation   of  the  Spiegel-May  Stern    Co. 

rniuCdi  interests,  willi  a  combined  capital  of  J7,000,(KIO  gives 

us    tremendous    biiyins:    i)ower,    and     our 

ability  to  control  the  entire  product  of  scores  of 
great  factories  leaves  us  without  a  competittu- 

TERMS  FIXED  TO  SUIT  YOUR  SAL- 

mnOMCAUC  <^>"'  terms  are  the  most 
Un  lYlCnnOi  liberal  in  existence.  You 
pay  small  montlilv  sums  wliile  actually  using  the 
goods  and  we  make  liberal  allowance  for  illness, 
accident  and  other  misfortune. 

GOODS  SHIPPED  UPON  APPROVAL 

and  if  Ml >t  f .11111(1  to  I. f  precisely  as  represented  and 
described  in  our  catalogs  tliey  may  be  returned 
witliout  the  loss  of  a  penny  to  you. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY 

for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogs  which  are 
Free.    Catalog  "G"  embraces  furniture,  carpets, 

"^■^  Tai.»,e    TK/.  ^^^t,   en »ui     and  rugs   in    original  colorings,    lace    curtains, 

"^^  Terms,  75c  cash.  50c  monthly   portieres,  oilcloths,  crockery,  lamps,  silverware. 
.xample<.f  Uicw<.nderful  vr.iucs  a„d  ,.i,r  easy  ,^ashing  and  sewing  machines.    Catalog  "H"  in- 

" "  " '  "p'l,lL',"BLb''''';■^^'."'r  eludes  stoves,  ranges,  base  burners,  and  heaters 

rarlor  Kocker  bu.lt  of  ^ j.^^^  g^^.  ^,|,_    Catalogue  "I"  contains  refrigera- 

h'^fuli  '^'■^  '•"'^  iceboxes.    Catalogue  "J"  includes  baby 

beau-  carriages  and  go-carts.     Catalogue  "K"  includes 

.y  detail     pianos,  organs  and  talking  machines.    In  writing 

wiiisbip  state  dit-tinctlv  whether  you  desire  any  particular 


As  an  e 

Open  account  credit  te 

offer  tliis  li.-inrtsi.iiie  biL-t 

Bolid  oak,  th..r..u..|ilv  -..as.Micrt,  finisllPd  t'oldcu 

stered  in  our  guaranteed  fabricord  leather,  w 

ruffled  top,  ti.li.san.l  f  r.iot  and  upb..lstered  arm 

tif  iiily  haud-carvod  ov^ictlv  as  illustrated  in  e 

for$4.!*5.    Terms,   75c  cash,  OOc  monthly 


to  you  promptly  on  receipt  of  ijc  first  cash  payment. 


one  or  all  of  tliese  catalogs,  and  you  will  receive 
them  by  return  mail  free. 

Our  Reliability  and  Standing,  Write  to  any  bank- 
ing institution  in  America,  or  any  business  house,  news- 
paper or  acquaintance  in  Chicago  and  you  will  find  that  we 
are  rated  at  the  hijcbest  terms  of  financial  responsibility. 

785  SOUTH 
SANGAMON  STREET 


CHICACO,  ILL. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers    please  mention   this  magazine. 
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\  Shumate  Safety  Razor 
WITHOLT   MONEY 

'Till  You've  Tested  it  30  Days 

IN  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  United 
States  where  men  use  razors  of  any  style 
Shumate's  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  best. 

Shumate  Safety  Razors 

Are  a  distinct  revolution  in  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, convenience  and  extreme  durabili- 
ty. There  are  no  screws,  bolts,  etc,  to  wear 
or  get  out  of  order,  and  the  razor  will  last 
for  generations.  Each  razor  is  packed  in  a 
real  leather  case,  with  24  of  the  keenest  wafer 
blades,  each  one  of  which  is  good  for  from 
15  to  30  shaves.  We  exchange  these  blade  5 
2  for  I,  thus  enabling  you  to  get  45  blades 
without  extra  cost.  After  that,  25c  per  dozen. 


Here's  the  Plan: 


J  TO  DRAW 


Write  us  a  letter,  on  vour  stationery,  or  otne       ^  and  upwards. 

.  ,        ,  -<TTTTAT    '       of  drawing  success- 

yourself,  and  we  will  send,  postpaid,  the  i^HUAL-.,  ondcnce.^  prac- 
RAZOR  at  once.      Use  it  30  days,  and  if  it  pleases  yot. 
otherwise   return  the   razor  and  you   will  owe  us  nothix  ^^^  mpp 
WRITE  TO-DAY.      Address  ^ 

SHUHIATE  RAZOR  COIHPAINY, 

SAFETY  RAZOR  DEPT.  ST.     LOU/S,     MO.' 

The  Shumate  Dollar  Razor 

and 

Shumate  Honing  Strop 

Absolutely  the  best  regular  Flat  Razor  and  most  effective 
strop  ever  manufactured,  besides  being  the  most  popular 
and  best  known.  Over  30,000  dealers  sell  them.  Ask 
for  them. 

SHUMATE  RAZOR  COMPAINV, 

Largest  Distributors  of  Razors  and  Strops  in  America, 
ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  Please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Mrs. 
Graham's 


Kosmeo 


Creates  a   Perfect   Complexion 

Kosmeo  Is  a  dainty,  snow-white,  sweet  smelling  cream,  delight- 
ful to  use. 

It  ininiedintely  cools  and  soothes  a  burning-,  sensitive  skin,  and 
heals  a  louKh.i-liapped  or  otlierwise  irritated  sliin  inone  application. 

It  is  an  absolute  protection  for  men.  women  and  children  from 
sunburn,  freckles  and  tan ;  excellent  for  men's  use  after  shavinfj. 

Kosmeo  cle:inses  the  poies  thorouKhly  and  promotes  a  heal 
circulation,  tlius  reniovintr  the  cause  of  pimples  and  blaclvheads. 
niiil^es  the  flesii  firm  and  the  skin  smooth  and  clear,  free  from  wrin 
find  elowinsr  witli  health. 

Price  50  cents.    At  all  dealers,  or  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

A  Sample  Box  of  Kosmeo  and  Booklet  Free 

Mrs.   Gervaise    Graham,    1301    Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago. 


PKACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 

Seir-Taught 


ARITHMETIC 

iSELF  Plain,  easily  understood  vol- 
f  A  JTCffT  UTie  for  ALL  who  have  not 
J  /I  L/  ^n  1  j^^j  ^j^^  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing this  subject  thoroughly,  or  who  have 
forgotten  what  they  once  learned.  257  pages. 
Requires  no  teacher.  Send  60c-  (stamps  ac- 
cepted) for  this  great  book  in  cloth. 
Edition  deLuxc,  $1.00 
GEO.  A.  ZELLER  BOOK  CO. 

84  3.  4tli  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Eit.  1870 


POST  CARD 


Reproductions  of  arts, 
choicest  subjects,  exe- 
cuted in  all  the  exquisite 


colorlnsrs  of  original  paintine^s,  retail  price  < 
10  cents  each,  our  sample  price  25  cents  for 
10   best    subjects  and   catalogue    showinE 
larsre  prints  oi  full  line. 

Commercial  Coiortype  Co. 


!1  Dept.  A,  152  Lake  St. 


CHICAQO 


\>.^^    ■^^  PERFECT    IMITATIObl^'^-        ^  '^J, 


Type-Wrirten  ft  Press  Copied  Letters 


5 

I, 

^Ti^-^aog-au- 213  nort 

LSB^ 

iriaiiiiifiiiiiiniiMtniiin 


ADDRESSINJ 


FRANK   P.  BOWLSBX  Mar. 


UDING.    ENCLOSING    &    MAILING 


'.  G.  0.  Ahead, 

Anywhere,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Sir:- 

The  secret  of  successful  exploitation  lies  in  getting  your 
arguments  before  prospective  patrons  in  such  a  manner-  that  they  will 
be  thoroughly  digested.   There  are  many  ways  by  which  you  can  attract 
a  man's  attention,  bat  only  two  ways  to  hold  him  while  you  tell  your 
business  story, --by  letter  and  personal  interview. 

Lett-ers,  at  frequent,  intervals,  properly  wcrded,  having 
every  appearance  of  a  personal  communication,  name,  address  and  slg- 
naLure,  are  by  far  the  most  econcmical,  , and. if  persistently  followed 
up,  bring  equally  satisfactory  results. 

FAC-SIMILS  LETTERS  m-^lre  it  possible  for  you  to  reach  a  large 
or  small  list  as  often  as  you  like,  at  a  cost  which  is  Insignificant 
in  comparison  to  personal  solicita-Lion. 

Begin  to-day  by  selecting  a  go^od  list,  and 
reach  each  name  on  this  list  at  lease  once  a 
force  cf  our  argument.  , 

Yours  very  truly, 

FAG-smjLE  ^TTER.  CO. 


tice  to 
see  the 


make  it  a  prac- 
month  and  you' 11 


U}l^ 


■t 


1 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers   please   mention   this  magazine. 
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IN  MILADI'S 
BOUDOIR 


CLEANSING   THE   SKIN. 

Soap  does  not  cleanse  the  skin  as  does  an 
application  of  cream  rnbbed  off  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Hot  water  applied  with  a  soft  cloth, 
followed  with  a  brisk  dashing  of  cold  water  is 
cleansing  and   refreshing. 

To  make  the  skin  firm  use  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  water,  or  of  cologne  and  water. 

To  whiten,  apply  a  solution  of  equal  parts 
of  glycerine  and  rose  water,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic   acid  have  been   added. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  applied  with  a  soft 
cloth  night  and  mornings  will  also  whiten  the 
skin. 

Developing    Digestive   Organs. 

One  of  the  best  exercise  for  strengthening 
the  digestive  organs  and  developing  muscles  in 
back,  legs  and  arms  is  done  by  lying  flat  on  the 
floor,  placing  the  hands  above  the  head  on  the 
round  of  a  chair  that  has  been  weighted  down 
so  that  it  will  be  stationary,  and  then  draw 
the  feet  up  until  the  heels  touch  the  hips  or 
as  near  as  is  possible. 

Count  four  while  removing  the  feet  from  the 
■original  lying  position  to  the  final  posture  with 
the  feet  against  the  hips  and  then  to  the  same 
number  of  counts  assume  the  fiat  lying  position 
by  slowly  pushing  the  feet  downward  from  the 
hips. 

Repeat  this  four  or  five  times  for  the  first 
week,  until  the  muscles  become  accustomed 
to  the  strain,  and  then  double  the  number  of 
exercises.  Always  be  careful  that  little  ones 
do  not  overwork,  for  their  tendency  is  usually 
to  do  more  than  their  strength  can  stand,  and 
as  a  result  they  strain  the  muscles  and  feel 
sore  for  several  days. 
For  Baby's  Hair. 

Baby's  hair  will  grow  far  more  luxuriantly  if 
a  little  whiskey  is  rubbed  into  the  scalp  after 
washing.     It    will   prevent  scurf   and   keep   the 
scalp  beautifully  clean. 
To  Keep  the  Hair  Healthy. 

Shampooing  the  hair  every  two  weeks  w'il 
keep  the  scalp  free  from  dandruff  and  the  hair 
clean  and  make  the  hair  healthy  if  the  following 
directions  when  the  hair  breaks  are  followed. 
To  every  well  beaten  egg  add  an  ounce  of 
water,  apply  to  the  scalp  and  hair:  rinse  m 
warm  water;  then  cold,  but  never  cold  enough 
to  cause  a  shock.  For  blonde  or  golden  hair 
if  the  juice  of  a  lemon  is  added  to  the  egg  it 
will  keep  the  hair  light  and  make  it  fluffy.  If 
your  hair  breaks  easily  and  falls  when  combing, 
scalp  massage  movements,  faithfully  followed 
will  be  your  friend  in  need.  First,  press  your 
fingers  firmly  into  the  scalp  and  go  all  over 
the  scalp  in  rotary  motions.  Next,  work  the  two 
hands,  back  and  forth,  across  your  head  in  a 
sort  of  shuttle  movement. 


OUR  STYLE  BOOK  MAILED  FREE 

Write  today  for  Kkek  (Hpi 
of  our  hanilsomely  illustr  teil 
Catalog,  iihowiugaverv  choice 
selection  of  lieautifnl  K'vles  in 
Suits,  sil  k  ami  linsjerieDresses. 
Skirts,  Waists.  Jackets,  Etc.. 
for  the  Spring  and  Summer 
Seasons. 

We  !2;uaranteetliat  our  Cat- 
alog will  enal)  e  you  to  save 
n\any  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  your  season's  sui)ply  of 
wearing  apparel. 

Enclose  names  and  address- 
es of  five  ladies  who  are  actual 
Mail  Ordf  r  Buyers  and  we  will 
send  vou  a  lieautiful  Litho- 
graphed Celluloid  Bookjuark. 

No.  36.  Ladies' Waist  (as 
illustrated)  of  tine  white  dot- 
ted Uahy  Irish  Net  mudewith 
elaborate  \-oke  hack  and  front 
"f  Valenciennes  inserting  fin- 
ished below-  voke  in  front  with 
handsome  Venice  Medalli"ns 
— Short  s'eeves  daintily  fin- 
ished with  cuffs  of  Val.  lace 
inserting— is  China  silk  lined 
throughout— A  very  dressy 
garment  which  we  guarantee 
will  please  you  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Price  postpaid,  onlv  $2  9.'' 

No.  46.  Ladies  Walki' g 
Skirt  of  Worsted  Pan 'ma  in 
overpl>iids.  Fmall  i>Token 
checks  and  hair  line  shadow  stripes.  Has  box  pleated  front  gore- 
gore  either  side  of  front  finished  with  cluster  of  set  in  fan  pleats- 
other  goree  alternately  with  box  and  fan  jileats— is  very  carefully 
tailored— every  seam  neatU  bound.  A  skirt  well  wortli  .*(;.OU,and  wc 
unhesitatinglv  recommend  it  to  the  ladv  w  ho  desires  a  garment  that 
is  not  onlv  neat  aud  stvlish  but  which  will  also  withstand  hard  wear 
and  tear.  "  Send  waist, 'hip  measure  and  front  lengih.  We  guarantee 
to  fit  vou  or  vou  ma\  return  ua'ment  at  our  expense. 

EXPRESS  PKEi'AID,  PRICE  ONLY  $3.95 


409-411  North  Broadway 


Saint  Louis,  No. 


IF  WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  DRAW 

Yon  can  earn  S30  to  S50 
per  week,  and   upwards. 

All  brauches  uf  drinvlng  success- 
fully taught  hv  corrt'spdndfiice.    PRAC- 
TICAL, and   PKKSONAL  instruction.    Suc- 
cessful   students    everywhere, 
irgre  19U7  Catalogue  i^ree.     Write. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  ^^ 

32-43  FINE  ARTS  BLDG. ,   -   BATTLE  CREEK,   MICH.^^™' 


Comb  the  grayness  cjut  of  your  hair  with  the  Ideal  Hair 
Dyeing  Comb.  Comb  back  i's  youthful  color,  gloss  and  lus- 
tre. Or  if  the  natural  color  of  your  hair  displeases  you,  if  it 
is  strf  aked  or  faded,  you  can  comb  into  it  any  desired  color 
w  ith  the  Ideal 

HAIR  DYEING  COMB 

and  give  it  a  beauty  it  may  never  have  had.  Yon  can  do  it 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room  without  help  from  anyone. 
Used  like  an'ordinary  comb— no  experience rf  quired.  Guar- 
anteed ab  olutely  harmless.  Thousands  in  use. 

pprc    "THE    BOOK    OF   THE    HAIR,"  a32page 

rnCC    book  containing  much  valuable   nformation  on  the 
care  and  dressing  of  the  hair  and  describing  fully  the  uses 
of  the  Ideal  Hair  Dyeing  Comb. 
B.    D.  COMB  CO..    Dept.  H,    r.  West  21st  St.,    New  York. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers    please   mention   this   magazine. 
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CROOKED  SPINES -STRAIGHTENED 

CUKE   YOIRSELK    OR    YOllt   CHILD  AT  HOME,  WITHOIT  PAIN  OK  INCONVENIENCE, 
OF  ANI  8PI.\AL  UEEOKAlIiY  WITH  THE  WONDEREtL  SHELDON  APPLIANCE. 

No  matter  how  old  you  aro.  Or  how  lonp  you  have  suffered,  or  what  kind  of  spinal  de- 
formity you  have,  there  is  a  cure  for  you  hy  means  of  the  wonderful  Sheldon 
Apjiliauce.  It  is  as  firm  as  steel  and  yet  elastic  at  the  right  places.  It  t;ives 
an  even,  perfect  support  to  the  weakened  or  defornted  spine.  It  is  as  easy  to 
take  off  or  put  on  as  a  coat,  causes  no  inconvenience,  and  does  not  chafe  or 
irritate.     No  one  can  notice  you  are  wearing'  it. 

CURE  YOURSE,LF  AT   HOME 

The  Sheldon  Appliance  is  made  to  order  to  tit  each  individual  perfectly.  It  w« 
Iti  ounces,  where  plaster  lasts  weigh  b  to  10  pounds.  The  price  is  within  the  re; 
Hundreds  of  doctors  recommend  it. 


We  Let  You   Use  It  30   Days 

after  ordering,  and  tljf  n,  if  iinsatis 
If  you  or  your  child  arc  sufTerinp  f 
ov  crnnked  sjiine,  write  at  once  for 
and  references. 


lory  in  any  way,  return  it  and  s:ct  vmir  monev  back. 
1  any  spinal  triiiii.le,  stoojicd  slii.iilders,  liunc'hback, 
w  book  of   proofs  of  cures,   with  full  information 


PHILO   BURT  MFG.   CO. 


179  Third  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 


There  are  Two  Reasons 

WHY  WE  SEND  OUR  DUPLICATOR  ON 
10     DAYS'    TRIAL. 

FIRST — It  proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 

SECOND— By  personal  use,  YOU  can  positively 
tell,  before  buying,  whether  it  meets  your  require- 
ments. 

Each  machine  cottains  16  feet  of 
duplicating  surface  which  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  Five  dif- 
ferent colors  can  be  duplicated  at  the 
same  time.  Cleanliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  operation  and  legibility  of 
copies,  unequa'ed  by  any  other  du- 
plicating process. 

100  Copies 

f  ROM 

Pen  Writien 

AND 

50  Copies 

FROM 

Typewriiten 
Original 

Take  advantage  of  our 
Trial  Offer. 

COMPLETE  DUPLICATOR,  Cap  size(.r.T'!.„  Price  S5.00 

Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request.      Dealers  wanttd. 

Felix  a.  E.  Daus Duplicator  Co. 

DausBldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  New  York 


ANYTHING 


SPINNING 
DESIGNING 
MODELING 
FOUNDING 
MACHINING 
POLISHING 
ELECTRO 
PLATING 


If  you  desire  more  exclusive  (but 
only  slishfly  more  expensive)  designs 
in  Chandeliers  or  Portables  than 
your  Jocal  dealer  carries  in  stock, 
write  us  your  requirements;  where 
the  fixtures  are  to  be  placed,  number 
of  lights  wanted,  ,«nd  we  will  send 
suggestions  and  special  plates.  Then 
we  will  arrange  it  so  you  may  pur- 
chase these  through  your  dealer — if 
there  is  one  in  your  town. 

If  you  are  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  dealers  in  these  lines,  write  us 
fully  and  we  will  see  you  get  what 
you  want  at  vei^  reasonable  prices. 


St.  Louis  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.     LOUIS 


How  to  Secure  House  Plans 

We  can  furnish  you  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  any  house  de- 
sign appearing  in  this  paper  for  $5.00.  These  would  otherwise  cost  you  from 
$50.00  to  $75.00.  Owing  to  our  large  business  and  splendid  equipment  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  sell  them  at  these  low  prices.  We  will  also  furnish  the  readers 
of  this  paper  for  $1.00,  a  practical  and  helpful  book  containing  100  designs  of 
houses  and  accompanying  plans,  entitled  The  Radford  American  Homes;  or  The 
Radford  Ideal  Homes,  also  containing  100  designs,  for  $1.00, 
These  can  be  had  from  the 

RADFORD      ARCHITECTURAL      COMPANY 

Department  B.  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  luiiting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please   mention   this  magazine. 
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QUEEN  of  BEAUTIFIERS 

This  famous  and  reliable  preparation  of  rare  therapeutic 
powers,  whose  formula  1  have  inherited  from  Italian  ances- 
tors, and  manufactured  myself  by  a  unique  process,  is  com- 
posed of  solid  vegetable  oilscontaining  no  mineral  matter  and 
is  the  most  exquisite  toilet  preparation  on  the  market. 

Sempre  Giovine  is  not  a  cosmetic,  rouge  or  paint,  but  a 
natural  food  for  the  skin,  giving  a  clear,  soft,  velvety  skin, 
with  the  rosy  freshness  of  youth. 

Its  beneficial  results  are  apparent  after  the  first  application. 

Send  50  cts.  today  for  large  brick  of  Sempre  Giovine  or 
send  4  cts.  in  stamps,  for  postage,  and  1  will  send  you  a 
liberal  free  sample. 

Hundreds  of  women  are  selling  Sempre  Giovine  and  some 
of  them  making  over  $100.00  a  month. 

Write  me  personally  for  particulars  of 
my  liberal  offer  to  agents. 

MRS.  J.  C.  CARR, 

I'resident  Marietta-Stanley  Co. 

211fueet      Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


4^  ^    '-V  i 


PICTURES 


50c 


WANTED ! 


Agents  to  represent  us  in  every 
town  and  city,  none  too  large  or 
too  small.  Our  shears  and  novelties  sell  at 
every  house;  best  terms,  liberal  commission 
and  extra  low  prices  to  introduce  our  goods. 
Credit  given  to  all,  no  money  needed.  Write 
to-day  for  particulars.  You  can  easily  earn 
$10.00  to  $30.00  per  week  while  learning  and 
salaried  position  after  you  learn  the  work.  We 
will  send  sample  6-inch  shear  to  those  meaning 
business  if  you  send  30c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Our  goods  all  fully  warranted. 

THE  UNITED  SHE4R  CO. 

WESTBOnO.     MASS. 


together  with  our  Art 
Catalog  containing  Illus- 
trations of  300  master- 
pieces upon  receipt  of 
(stamps,  currency  or  money  or- 
der) .  One  picture  on  a  sheet,  7x10 
inches,  hand  proofed  on  Artist's 
Paper,  ready  to  frame  or  passe- 
partout. New  Sepia  Tints,  retain- 
ing all  the  warmth  and  beauty 
of  the  orifjinal  paintings.  We  are 
the  publishers  of  the  largest  line 
of  Den  Pictures  in  the  world. 

pnni;  A  pen  and  ink  reproduction  en- 
rnuC  titled  "The  First  Monday,"-  (or 
Mother  Eve's  Washing  on  the  Line)  given 
free  with  each  order  placed  NOW.  This 
picture  alone  sells  at  all  art  stores  for  2.">c. 
It's  the  best  ever.     Order  today. 

Motley' rheerfnUtf  refutidfd  if 
not  ndtisfird. 

White  City  Art  Co. 

358  DDearbon  SL  Chicago 


-t^ 


Rife  Hydraulic 


R 


am 


I  Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 

Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Hoiaes  Greenhouses 

JVo  Attention — JVo  Expense — Huns  Continuously. 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.     Elevates  water  30 
feet  each  foot  of  fall.     6000  in  successful  operation. 
Sold  on  30  days'  trial.     Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 

1153  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


\t  Last!!  Typen^riters 
Reduced 

Standard  Makes,  910  and  up. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  to  bS  without  a  typewriter  at  the  prices 
we  can  now  furnish  them.  A  letter  typewritten  will  en- 
hance your  business  100  per  cent.  We  have  in  stock 
Remingtons,  Densmores,  Caligraphs.  Olivers.  Hammonds, 
Blickensderfers,  Smith  Premiers,  Fay-Sholes,  Under- 
woods, etc.  All  machines  guaranteed  and  express  pre- 
paid.       Write  to-day. 

FLETCHER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,. 

SALES   AGENTS   STEARNS  VISIBLE. 
115  North   Eighth   Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All   kinds   of   typewriter   supplies  at   reduced   prices. 


When  zunting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


3000to«10,000 
A  Year  in  the 

REAL  ESTATE 
BUSINESS 


WE  will  teach  you  by  mail  the  Real  Estate.  General  Brokerafre  and 
Insurance  business  and  appoint  you 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  real  estate  and  brokerage  com- 
pany in  America.  Kei  reseiitatives  are  making  $'^  OIHI  to  $10,000  a 
year  without  any  investment  of  capital  Excellent  opportunities  open 
to  YOU  Hy  (^ur  system  you  can  make  money  in  a  few  weeks  without 
interfering  with  your  present  occupation. 

A  thorough  Commercial  Law  Course  Tree  to  each  Hepresentative 
Write  for  *J-  page  book  free. 

The  Cros:s  Company,  528  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  III 


WE  MAKE  THE  BEST 


Church  Pews,  Settees,  Lcctums, 
Pulpits  and  Assembly  Chairs. 
Largest  variety.  Send  for  Catalog. 

A.  H.  Andrews  Co. 

174  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO. 


A  AFIMT^  PORTRAITS  35c.  FRAMES  15c,  sheet 
**^'*-'^  ■  ^  pictures  Ic,  stereoscopes  25c.  views  Ic. 
30  days  credit.  Samples  and  Catalog  Free.  Consolidated 
Portrait  Co.,  290—1 14  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


B^sss 


&  ADAMS  STAMP  &  SEAL  CO. 

RUSBER  STAMPS] 

SEAI  S  AND  STENCILS. 
BADGES,  TRADE  CHECKS,  ETC. 

314  North  6th  Street.  ST.  LOUIS. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


/YOUR  FORTUNE  '^\ 

ffS  Said  two  cent  Btkmp  with  birth  dat*  and  I  will  IM 
^m  B«od  700  •  pen  pictnre  of  yoar  life  from  the  cradle  fi|fl 
^H  to  the  grave.  All  matters  of  boalneaa,  love,  mar-  ^V 
^B  liage  and  health,  plainly  told  by  the  rreateaC  ^W 
^^  Aetrologer  living.     Patrons  MtnnlBhed  and  eatlafled.  ^T 

^  PBOF.  LEO  AMZI.  D«pt.  B.R   BRIOQEPORT.  CONN.^ 


WANTED 


10  men  in  each  State  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  of  our  goods  and  tack  advertising 
cards.  Salary  ¥21  per  week,  $'■'•  a  dav  ex- 
pense Hllowa'nce.         SAUNDERS   CO., 

Dept.  O..  Jackson  Blvd.,  ChlcaKO. 

BEST  REMEDY  FOR  SORE  EYES 

re.  red    iuHained.  granulated  lids,  pink  e.ve,  ul- 

Fur  cataracts,  floating  spots,  cob-webs  before 

es.  ther    i<  noni- better.    'I'estimoniaU  free.    Sample 

.VBNTZ  oi'TK  AI.  Co.,  10(1  titli  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


A 


V 


% 


WHAT  BETTER  GIFT 

than  a  Scholarship  in  our  School,  where 
2  or  3  months'  practical  instruction  in 
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^♦, 


^■^ 
t^ 
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PLUMBING  or 
BRICKLAYING 


C 


Mf 
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$5  to  $8  a  Day 

after  completing  course 


O 


^4 


^j-. 


''/•.■ 


"''/■. 


<>, 


^&  ^^^x 


Trades  places  your  son 
in  a  position  paying 
$5  <o  $8  a  day 


Learn 

PLUMBING  or  BRICKLAYING 
TRADES     ^     Ji     J*     ^     ^     ^* 
Fill  in  and  send  this  Coupon  today. 

COYNE'S  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

4-973-75    EASTON    AVB.,     ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


«?  :h 
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p.s.       SEND  CATALO(;UE  AND  INFORMATION  TO 


Namk. 


Address. 


When  zvritiiig  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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Don't  Be  Fat. 


My  New  Obesity  Reducer  quickly  changes 

your  weight  to  normal,  requires  no 

Starvation  Process  and  is 

Absolutely  Safe. 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  MAILED  FREE. 


p 
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The  Above    Illustration   Shows  the   Remarkabie 
L      Effects  of   My  Wonderful   Obesity    Reducer 
— What   It  Has   Done  for  Others  it 
Can    Do   for   You. 


My    new    Obesity    Reducer,    taken    at    meal- 
time, compels  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
I  and  sends  the  food  nutriment  where  it  belongs. 
It   requires   no    starvation    process.        You   can 
eat    all    you    want.        It    makes    muscle,    bone, 
sinew,    nerve    and    brain    tissue,    and    quickly 
reduces  your  weight  to  normal.       It  takes  off 
the  big  stomach   and   relieves   the  compressed 
condition   and   enables   the  heart  to  act  freely 
and  the  lungs  to  expand  naturally  and  the  kid- 
neys  and   liver   to   perform   their   functions   in 
I  a  natural   manner.       You  will   feel   better   the 
I  first  day  you  try  this  wonderful  home  reducer. 
;  You  can  get  a  free  trial  package  at  once,  to- 
!  gether   with    proofs    of  hundreds    of   cures,    by 
just    writing    your    name    and    address    plainly 
on  a  slip  of  paper    (no   letter  necessary)    and 
mail    to    P.    J.    Kellogg,    434.5    Kellogg    Bldg., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Do  voii  realize  that  dur-    ■%  ^wn    u    , _c    v .    I  :t«    "'" 

ing  the  next  twenty  .vears  J,050  tlOUrS  01  lOUf  Llie  have 
been  devoted  to  the  care  of  your  hair.  Why  not  have  the  satis- 
faction of  linowing  that  the  time  was  well  spent  and  that  your  hair 
and  scalp  have  lieen  in  a  healthy  and  c'ean  condition  all  that  time 

DR.  SCOTT'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  BRUSH  ;;:,:^r,:,^'"",r,\?s! 

motes  blood  circulation  in  the  scalp  It  uirnishes  a  mild  current  i^f 
elei-tricity  and  infuses  new  dfe  into  the  hair— result — the  hair  roots 
arefe<l.    Stops  fallinii  hair  and  dandruff.    Relieves  nerv   us  heatiache. 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Hair  Brush.  ^o';fu;:'sf?o't'ls','',i;;w;r/'i^ 

¥l.ni>.     Money  refundsd  after  .".Oday  trial  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

If  unal)le  to  get  theiienuine  at  tlie  stores,  don  t  accept  a  „iil)stitute, 
l)ut  write  to  us  direct.     Write  for  our  interesting  free  liools. 

PALL    MALL    ELECTRIC    CO. 

(Est.  IS7,S)  S70  BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK 

Agents  desiring  to  handle  a  high-class  line  of  Bruslies.  Corsets  and 
other  specialties  are  invited  to  write  us. 


SOLD  -    RENTED 


AIX  MAKES    ALL  PRICES 


r    Typewriters 

Catalogue  on  Application 
Machines  Shipped  for  Inspection 
NEW  YORK      CHICAGO 


1}  Barclay  St. 
343  Broadway 
90  Leonard  St. 

BOSTON 

3d  Bromfield  St. 

RICHMOND 

605  E.  Main  Sl 

KANSAS  CITY 

817  Wyandotte  St. 


319  Dearborn  St. 
58  Plymouth  Q. 

PHILADELPHIA 

7 1 5  Sanson)  St, 

ST.  LOUIS 

208  N.  Ninth  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

138  S.Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1011  Golden  Gate 

Executive  Office 

343B"w»y.N.Y. 

Write 
oearetl 

(tore 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


I  YOUR  fortune! 

ITOLD  FREE. 


Send  me  your  name  and  date  of  birth 
with  a  2  cent  stamp,  and  I  will  send  >ou 
a  horoscope  of  your  life  from   the  ci.'idle 
to  the  grave,  absolutely    free    of 
cost.       I  can  tell  you  just  what  to 
do  to  become  haJDpy,  and  can   so 
lay   the   future   before   you    that 
you  will  bless  the  day   you   tiist 
wrote  to  me. 
When  you  look  around  amoiiir 
I  your  acquaintances  and  can  sit 
(those  who  are  successful  both   in 
family  matters  and   in    busine-^ 
and  money  affairs,  who  you  know 
are  no  sinarter  than  youarey  jui  - 
self,  don't   you  often  think,"  well 
"That's   tlieif    luck,   but    I    liiivo 
liiid  bad  luck*'  you  say  to  yourself: 
low  let  me  tell  you  somethinx  and   the 
is  no  question  about  it,  they  are  siiccesstiil 
because  they  have  been  advised  by  some  com- 
1123.  LUOILE  AIN3LEE  j.efeut  astroloiter.     This  you  can  put  down 
as  certain. 


HiriAM  aUNTHEi 


Read  what  a  few  of  my  Patrons  say : 


I  f<ill(Mveil  the  .TcKice  yon  gave  iiie,  .ind  evcryihtng  lias 
unifd  out  grandly.  Charley  and  I  are  now  married,  and 
1  our  happiness  we  pray  that  you  may  live  long  to  con- 
iniie  your  grand  and  noble  tailing. 

NELLIE  ARMSTKONG. 


r   wonderfnl  jiower  is   beyond   my  tmdcrstanding, 
t>t  only  told  me  about  affairs  that  I  thonght  no  one 
anything  alionr.  bnt   all    von  iiredicted   has  come 
MRS.  LUCII.K  AINSt.UE. 


I  bless  the  day  when  1  wrote  to  yon— it  was  thetmnin 
point  in  my  life — both  in  Tamily  and  money  m.itters. 

UIKAM  GUNTHEK. 

Following  your  advice  about  becoming  an  actress, 
am  now  on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  My  last  sea«o 
was  a  complete  success,  and  1  now  have  many  llaiteriu: 
otfers  from  several  managers,  and  just  lo  think  when 
first  wrote  t<^  you  1  was  only  a  p.  or  coinitry  girl  with  n 
future.  I  owe  it  nil  to  yon.  dear  rrofessor,  h.xv  i.tu  I  eve 
pay  you"  GRACE  KAKINllI. 


.ST.VTK  ny  CoNNEirH  I  T,  \ 

COINTV  OK  FaI1!H1-.I.1>,  /  •> -^  • 
Itlttlxill-OKT,  .lulV  b"),  liKi:.. 
IdolKTcby  c.Ttify  tliat'l  have  .-(nn- 
p.-ir."(l  til.' tonrnliit;  r(,|Mi'S  of  i.hnlo 
graphs  ami  Ifsniiunnals  with  lb.- 
i.rit.'iii:il  phoiogiaphsainl  Icstiincin^ 
lal.saiid  tlial  the  same  are  convct 
irausi-ripts  therefnun. 

Ill  lesliiiioiiy  \vherei)f.  I  havelieie- 
uiitu  .set  my  hand  and  afll.xed  my 
official  seal 

J.  1).  TooMiv.  .In.. 
Xotary  rnblic 


NELLIE   A:.:::T201In 


Reiuciiiber  I  send  you  this 
horoscope  absolutely  F  K  E  K 
Don't  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
write  at  once  and  I  will  prove  to 
vou  lust  what  T  say.  1  have 
made  thousands  hapDv  and  pros- 
perous and  can  do  the  same  for 
vou. 


I  Tell  You  About  Your 

BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

FAMILY  WAITERS 

LOVE  AFFAIRS 

WEALTH 

HEALTH 

LUCKY  DAY 

UNLUCKY  DAY 

MARRIAGE 

CHARACTER 

Don't  delay,    send  for 

FREE    Horoscope 

at    once 


^—  Simplvsend  me  your  name  and  birth  date  with  a  2  cent  postage  stamp,  and  T  will  do  tlie  rest.  ....^ 
^^  Shakespeare  said:  The  stars  above  us  trovern  our  conditions.  Why  should  you  doubt  ?  ::^J 
^-  Send  at  once  and  learn   what  the  stars  have  to  tell  vou.  ^ 

B ''  -    PROF.  LEO  AMZI,  Dept.  B.S.  Bridgeport,  Conn.  % 


When  zvriting  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 


Subscribers'  excbange  and  Classified  Jldvertising  Service 


SCHOOLS   AND    COLLEGES. 


CHICAGO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  DRA- 
MATIC ART,  31  years  of  artistic  acliievement  haa 
made  tliis  institution  America's  Greatest  Musical  Col- 
lege. 100  Partial  scholarships  awarded.  Faculty  of 
60  instructors  of  international  reputation.  Unsurpass- 
ed advantages.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  52.  Ad- 
dress J.  A.  Hinshaw,  Mgr.,  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chica- 
go.   1:1. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


SHORTHAND  &  BOOKKEEPING  taught  at  home; 
up-to-date  methods;  most  widely  used  system.  Also 
strong'  business  bringing  course  in  letter  writing. 
Booklet  free.  Standard  Corresp.  Schools,  4243  A  Calu- 
met.   Chicago,    111. 


BUSINESS   CHANCES. 


THE  JONES  AGENCY,  A.  A.  Jones.  Manager,  410- 
411-412  Title  Guarantee  Bldg.  Collections  of  claims 
a  specialty.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Our  references,  any 
bank  or  merchant  in  Birmingham. 

FIFTY  PER  CENT.  PROFIT. — Timber  value  ii.- 
creasing  enormously.  Will  never  be  worth  less.  Buy 
now.  Sell  in  two  years  at  profit.  We  have  a  few 
quarter  sections — $2,000  to  $5,000.  Government  patents. 
State    Bank.    Glendale,    Oregon. 

Smelting  ores  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper  values. 
Safest  and  most  profitable  business  in  U.  S.  We  as- 
sure you  S  to  14  per  cent  on  yoiur  investment.  Safe, 
sound  and  growing  business.  Write  us.  The  Macdon- 
ald    Smelting   Co.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 

KE.\L   ESTATE. 

OKI^AHOMA  FARMS,  ranches,  and  city  property 
advance  every  year.  Climate  out  of  sight.  Write  me 
Just  what  you   want.      H.    M.    Alams,    Guthrie,   Okla. 


SOUTH  GEORGIA  cheapest  and  best  farm  lands  in 
the  South.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  W.  L.  Glesa- 
ner,    Macon,    Ga. 

OALIFORiNIA  Homes  in  Wonderful  Sacramento 
Valley.  I  make  specialty  of  neighborhood  colonies. 
New  pLan.  Half  usual  expense.  B.  E.  J.  Dole, 
Marysville,   California. 

$4  per  month  ($100)  will  buy  negotiable  certificate 
secured  by  100,000  feet  Oregon  timber,  certified  and 
guaranteed  by  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  princi- 
pal trust  company  of  Oregon.  Timber  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  value.  Invest  now  and  reap  immense  returns 
with  development  of  industrv.  NORTH  COAST  CO- 
OPERATIVE LUMBER  CO..  Mgrs.  and  Exporters,  47- 
52   Realty   Tnust   Bldg.,   Portland,   Oregon. 

Beautiful  building  lots  in  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  sit- 
uated near  Asheville,  N.  C.  Desirable  lots  $50.  Cash 
or  installment.  25  per  cent  investment,  property  ad- 
vancing. Write  for  particulars.  Address:  Skvland 
Real   Estate   Company,    P.    O.    Box   22,    Asheville,    N.    C. 


BIG  FORTUNES  NOW  BEING  MADE  in  Portland 
real  estate  by  big  operators.  Our  plan  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  small  Investors  to  share  In  immense  profits 
bound  to  be  realized  In  Portland  this  year.  We  put 
small  investor's  money  with  ours  and  buy  choicest 
city  properties.  Write  us  at  once.  Highest  bank  ref- 
erences.     The    Spanton    Co.,    Portland,    Oregon. 

POST    CAKID8. 

SOXn^ENIR  POST  CARDS. — Send  25  cts.  for  Post 
Card  Magazine  one  year  and  name  in  list  of  Ex- 
changes.— U.  S.  Post  Card  Pub.  Co.,  7  Arcade,  Spring- 
field,   Ohio. 


Post-Card  collectors  ioin  the  Exchange  and  receive 
cards  from  Australia,  Alaska,  Canada,  Florida,  every- 
where. Send  20c  membership  fee,  and  receive  com- 
plete exchange  outfit.  Post-Card  Exchange,  Dept. 
"B,"   St.    Louis,   Mo 


CATSKILL  MT.  POST  CARDS — 10  assorted  finest 
colored  artistic  views  25  cents,  frora  the  Haunts  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  If  you  don't  like  'em  we  refund  the 
money.  Also  West  Point  Hudson  River  Views,  etc.. 
etc.,  list  free.  Barton  &  Spooner,  33  Duncan  Ave., 
Cornwall-on-Hudson.    N.    Y. 

Post  Cards.  10  assorted  any  locality,  25c.  Photo- 
graphs colored.  lSx6  beautiful  women,  25c  each.  Real 
photographs  any  play,  actor  or  actress,  5c  each.  IN- 
TERNATION.\L  AGENCY,  Gleason  Ave.,  Westches- 
ter.   N.    Y.    C. 


AGENTS   W.\NTED. 


Sell  the  best  steel  pens  in  the  world.  100  per  cent, 
commission.  Sample  card  10c.  Munro-Eastwood  Pen 
Co.,    New    Britain,    Conn. 


HELP  \V.\NTED. 


SCIENCE'  OF  MODER.X  SELLING  tells  how  to  in- 
crease your  efficiency,  multiply  sales,  secure  orders 
you  --almost  get."  free  booklet.  ELMER  DWIGGINS, 
76    A.*tor   Theatre    Building,    New    Y'ork   City. 

Clever  Ambitious  Men  can  associate  themselves  with 
an  established  investment  securities  house,  in  local 
or  territory  management;  high  grade  officers,  refer- 
ences and  propositions.  Competent  life  insiurance 
bond,  investment  or  industrial  stock  salesmen  as  well 
as  men  of  general  business  experience  can  make  perm 
anent  and  profitable  connection.  Address  C.  J.  East- 
man.   Dep.   A.,    66   Broadway,   New   York.  


IkUSCELLANEOUS. 


BOISE  VIE-ViS  FREE. — The  gem  of  Idaho.  Tourist's 
Paradise.  Abundant  sunshine,  flowers,  hospitality. 
Largest  hot  springs  Natatorium  In  world.  Outlet  of 
whole  Boise  Basin.  Lavishly  rich  in  minerals,  agri- 
culture.     Write   Boise  Commercial  Club. 


ENTERTAINER,  Reader  and  Impersonator.  Wm- 
ner '  of  highest  honors.  None  better,  for  churches, 
lodges,  clubs,  etc.  For  terms  and  dates  address,  Os- 
ceoTa  Pooler,    Burroak,   Mich. 


LE\RN  SCIENTIFIC  business  letter  writing  by 
mail  from  man  who  built  up  haf-a-million-dollar  bus- 
iness through  letters.  His  method  proved  sound.  Page- 
Davis  School  of  Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  113, 
90  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago,    111. 

L\NGE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  14k.  ^old,  for  69  cents. 
Best  'value     ever     known.     Postage     paid.       Frank     J. 

Lange,   Lisbon  Falls,   Me. 

MUSCULAR    WRITING    self    taught^    J2^50  /-^erciser 
.^    Lry,    f.-...  -iinn       FuUv    guaranteed.      Enclose    trial 
Address;     Prlnceps    Muscular    Exerciser, 


price    today. 
Burroak,   Mich. 


CHAPPED  HANDS  cured  like  magic  with  Mystic 
Cr^am.  Different  from  every  other  toilet  cream 
NeUli^r  greasy  nor  sticky.  Your  address  or  postal 
bringlfree  sample.  Ogden  &  Shlmer,  Middletown, 
N.    Y. 

FOR  SALE.— Seven  room  modern  two-story  house. 
Gas  and  water.  Good  neighborhood.  Price  »5,000. 
Address    "A."    care   Charlotte    Magazine.  ^^_ 


MASTERPIECES  FOR  THE  PIANO.  Mendelssohn's 
"'Coring  Song"  Liszt's  "Consolation"  Melody  In  P. 
Rub^ns^tein;  Melody,  Paderewski ;  Schuman's  "Joyous 
Farmer  "  Thoma's  "Simple  Confession."  Other  com- 
nose^l  Beethoven.  Hollander,  Streabbog,  Wat-son. 
The  ten  pfeces°  folio  form.  Postpaid.  Thirty  cents. 
The  Jerome  Company,   Bri-stol.   Conn. 

YOUR    CHARACTETl    READ 
from  your  own  handwriting  by  an  expert  graphologist, 
rrom   youi  ^    TRUE    DELINEATION 

Ardele    Wolcott,    4243    A   Calumet,    Chl- 


sent    for 
cago. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Have  You  Begun 

To 

•'Walk  on  Stars?'* 


S3.50 S4.00 


66 


Knofvledge  is  Ponder 


99 


It  pays  to  know  how  to  do  things.  You  know  how  much  you  like  to  be  able  to  do 
things  better  than  any  one  else.     It  gives  you  a  pleasant  feeling,  doesn't  it? 

The  things  you  know  how  to  do  well  may  be  holding  a  position  for  you,  or  if  in 
school  they  may  keep  you  in  the  lead,  in  other  words,  they  are  power. 

Knowing  how  to  make  shoes  is  like  knowing  how  to  do  anything  else.  When  one 
considers  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  over  a  Ten  Million  Dollar  business  in  our  ninth  year, 
they  will  readily  conclude  that  we  know  how  to  make  good  shoes. 

The  best  material,  the  best  skilled  workmen,  big  specialty  factories,  the  knowledge 
how  to  make  good  shoes  to  sell  for  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  and  the  making 
them  right  are  the  items  which,  when  summed  up,  produce  the  "Patriot" — "The  shoe 
that  does  not  hurt." 

Remember,  there  are  no  tacks,  wax  or  thread  inside  "Patriots"  to  hurt,  burn  and 
blister  the  feet  and  that  they  are  made  over  foot  conforming  lasts  with  a  cork  insole 
to  keep  out  dampness. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Star  Brand"  shoes  in  stock  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.     Write  for  our  Style  Book. 

^^Star  Brand  Shoes  4re  Better" 

fiiiii.Joi«R™§iioEO). 


MMvaJFACTURERS 


ST.  LOUIS. 


When  writing  or  buying  from  advertisers    t^lcase   mention   this  magazine. 
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On    the    Shore   of   Lake   Flower. 
Socially  and  geographically  the  center  of  the  Adirondacks. 
ACCOM MODATIONS   FOR    130.     30   ROOMS     EN     SUITE,     WITH     PRIVATE     BATHS. 
A  suite  of  three  sleeping  rooms  with  baths.     Parlor  and   private  dining  room  on 
first   floor.  SANITARY   CONDITIONS   PERFECT. 

Rates:     $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day;   $15.00    to  $25.00  per  week. 
OPEN  ALL  THE    YEAR.  PINE    &   CORBETT,    Proprietors. 


COHASSET 

Among  the  Pines 
Formerly  Forest  Home 


Situated  on  FOURTH  LAKE 
FULTON  CHAIN 

"A  Summer 

Paradise  '^ 

Extra   Broad   Piazzas.     Excellent    Ac- 
commodations for  45. 

New  House,  Newly  Furnished.    Modern 
Conveniences. 


Rates,  $2  per  day. 

$10  to  $12  per  week 

JOSIAH  A.  WOOD,  Proprietor 

p.  O.  Address,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Bank  of  Glens  Falls 

has    one    of    the    finest    and    strongest 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

in  the  state.     Its  heavy  steel  walls  are  FIRE  and  BURGLAR  PROOF. 

Boxes  from  $5  to  S65  per  year  according  to  size. 

Come  in  and  see  them  whether  you  are 

ready  to  rent  one  or  not. 


Lake  George  Cottages   and 
Sites  For  Sale 

Warren  Realty  Company,     Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hydeway  Cottage,  Dark  Bay,  Lake  George.  N.  Y.,  $5,000.  The  Nor- 
wood, Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  Sl.SOO.  Frost  Cottage,  Kattskill  Bay, 
Lake  George,  §3,200.  Birchcliff .  Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  §6,500.  Davis 
Cottage,  Lake  George,  §2,000.  Property  on  Assembly  Point,  Lake 
George,    1200  feet  lake   front,  ten   acres   in  piece,  frontage  on  two  bays, 

$5,000.     Clirehugh  Cottage,    Crosbyside,    Lake    George,  §4,500.     Victoria    Lodge,  Kattskill    Bay, 

Lake  George,  §4,500. 


The  Open  Air  Treatment 


of    PULMONARY   TUBERCULOSIS 
{CONSUMPTION) 


Valuable, helpful  articles  by  Ihe  country's  leading  lung  specialists, 
in  every  number  of 

JOURINAU  OR  THE  OUTDOOR  UIRE 

Otticial    organ    of   the    National    Association   for   the  Study   and 
Prevention      of      Tuberculosis. 


SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 


Address 


PER  YEAR  $1.00 


Journal  t  Outdoor  Life,  Dept.  S,  \ 


SARA.INA.C      LAKE,     IN.     Y. 
INXME  ADIROINDACK  JVlOLJINXA.I]NS 


The  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Co. 


Mak 


Specialty  of  HigH-Grade  Printing 

and    Die    Stamping 


The  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  quality  of  its  w^ork  is  a  surprise  and  cause  of  comment 
among  people  who  see  its  plant  and  products  for  the  first  time.  The  best  part  of  this  publication, 
including  color  work,  is  from  its  presses.  If  you  are  particular  about  your  printing— whether 
stationery,  catalogue,  or  other  kinds — consult  the  Glens  Falls  Publishing  Company. 
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Regular    Price  t 

$8m50     per     pair.  *^ 
To     introducG 
We    Will   Selt 
You  a  Sample 
Pair    for    Only 


Ire  NT  IS  ALL  IT  WILL  COST  YOU 
■  Ur  WM  ■  to  write  for  our  big  FREE  BICfCL,£  catalogue 
^^BmIV  I  showin^^  the  most  complete  line  of  high-grade 
^  ^^  -  —  —  BICYCLES,  TIKES  and  SUNDRIES  at  PRICES 
BELOW  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  the  world. 

DO  NOT  BUY  A  BICYCLE  ll^n^T^: 

or  on  anv  kind  of  terms,  until  you  have  received  our  complete  Free  Cata- 
losues  illustrating  and  describing  every  kind  of  high-grade  and  low-grade 
bicycles,  old  patterns  and  latest  models,  and  learn  of  our  remarkable  LOW 
PRICES  and  wonderful  new  ofifers  made  possible  by  selling  from  factory 
direct  to  rider  with  no  middlemen's  profits. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  ■without  a  cent  deposit.  Pay  the  Freight  and 
allow  lO  Days  Free  Trial  and  make  other  liberal  terms  which  no  otlier 
house  in  the  world  will  do.  You  will  learn  everything  and  get  m.uch  valu- 
able information  by  simply  writing  us  a  postal. 

We  need  a  KIdef  Agent  in  every  town  and  can  offer  an  opportunity 
to  make  money  to  suitable  young  men  who  apply  at  once. 

.50  PUNCTURE-PROOF  TIRES  P.";  ^l 


4 


.80 


Notice  the  thicli  rubber  tread 
"A"  and  puncture  strips  "U" 
and  "D,"  also  rim  strip  "H" 
to  prevent  rim  cutting.  Tliis 
tire  will  outlast  any  other 
make— SOFT,  ELASTIC  and 
EASY  KIUING. 


NAILS,  TACKS 

OR    GLASS 

WONT  LET 
OUT  THE  AIR 
(cash  with   order  $4.55) 

NO  MORE  TROUBLE  FROIV!  PUNCTURES. 
Result  of  15  years  experience  in  tire 
making.     No  danger  from  THORNS, 
TUS,  PINS.  NAILS.  TACKS  or 

Serious  punctures,  like  intentional  knife  cuts,  can 
be  vulcanized  like  any  other  tire. 

Two  Hundred  Thousand  pairs  now  in  actual  use.   Over 
Seventy-five  Tliousand  pairs  sold  last  year. 

DESCRIPTION:  Made  in  all  sizes.  It  is  lively  and  easy  riding,  very  durable  and  lined  inside 
with  a  special  quality  of  rubber,  which  never  becomes  porous  and  which  closes  up  small  punctures 
-ivithout  allowing  the  air  to  escape.  We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  satisfied  customers  stating 
that  their  tires  have  only  been  pumped  up  once  or  twice  in  a  whole  season.  They  weigh  no  more  tlian 
an  ordinary  tire,  the  puncture  resisting  qualifies  being  given  by  several  layers  of  thin,  specially 
prepared  fabric  on  the  tread.  That  "Holding  Back"  sensation  commonly  felt  when  riding  on  asphalt 
or  soft  roads  is  overcome  by  the  patent  "i^asket  Weave"  tread  which  prevents  all  air  from  being 
squeezed  out  between  the  tire  and  the  road  thus  overcoming  all  suction.  The  regular  price  of  these 
tires  is  SS  50  per  pair,  but  for  advertisina:  purposes  v/e  are  making  a  special  factory  price  to  the  rider 
of  onl  v  54.S0  per  pair.  All  orders  shipped  same  day  letter  is  received.  We  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
You  do  not  pay  a  cent  until  you  have  examined  and  found  them  strictly  as  represented.  _ 

We  will  allow  a  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent  (thereby  making  the  price  *-4.55  per  pair)  if  you  send 
FULL.  CASH  WITH  OKDEll  and  enclose  this  advertisement.  We  will  also  send  one  nickel 
plated  brass  hand  pump  and  two  Sampson  metal  puncture  closers  on  full  paid  orders  (these  metal 
puncture  closers  to  be  used  in  case  of  intentional  knife  cuts  or  heavy  gashes).  Tires  to  be  returned 
at  OUK  expense  if  for  any  reason  they  are  not  satisfactory  on  examination. 

We  are  perfectly  reliable  and  money  sent  to  us  is  as  safe  as  in  a  bank.  Ask  your  Postmaster. 
Banker  Express  or  Freight  Agent  or  the  Editor  of  this  paper  about  us.  If  you  order  a  pair  of 
these  tires,  vou  will  find  that  they  will  ride  easier,  run  faster,  wear  better,  last  longer  and  look 
finer  than  anv  tire  you  have  ever  used  or  seen  at  any  price.  We  know  that  you  will  be  so  well  pleased 
that  when  you  want  a  bicycle  vou  will  give  us  your  order.  We  want  you  to  send  us  a  small  trial 
order  at  once,  hence  this  remarkable  tire  offer.  . 

*»*»^c*^^»*  r»r*ms^if^  built-up-wheels,  saddles,  pedals,  parts  and  repairs,  and 
GO/*^  l^t%'*aHf*t%.t,^f  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  are  sold  by  us  at  half  the  usual 
prices  chartjed  by  dealers  and  repair  men.  Write  for  our  big  SUNDRY  catalogue. 
r*r%  MMM^-r-ttrnar  but  write  us  a  postal  today.  DO  NOT  THINK  OF  BUYING  a 
UU  n%J  I  WmIM  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  until  you  know  the  new  and 
wonderful  offers  we  are  makins?      it  only  costs  a  postal  to  learn  everything.     Write  it  NOW. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Dept.  "JL"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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PERFECT  SERVICE. 


Delaware   &   Hudson 

The  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between 

NEW  YORK,  ALBANY,  TROY  and  MONTREAL  and  CANADA. 

Also  to  Plattsburg  and  other  points  in  Northern  New  York. 

Morning,    Noon   and    Night   Trains   with   Through    PuMman   Cars. 

SUPERIOR  CAFE-CAR  SERVICE. 


ABEL  I.  CULVER,  2d  V.  P. 
J.  W.  BURDICK,   P.  T.  M. 
A.  A.   HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Nfw  York  City  Offices: 

Downtown,  7  CortlandtSt. 
Uptown,  1854  Broadway 


GLENS    FALLS,    N.  Y. 


BANK  SQUARE,  CIRCUS  DAY 


The  Boston  Store  Go. 

A   Modern   Department  Store 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Mail 
Orders,  shipping  promptly  and  giving 
them  special  attention. 
We  carry  large  and  complete  stocks 
of  Dry  (Joods,  Garments,  Millinery 
and  all  kinds  of  House  Furnishings. 


I39.I4I  Glen  Street. 


Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


"  UNDER  CLIFF  " 

A    delightful    family    resort    on  the    rocky, 
wooded  shores  of  Lake  Placid. 

ADIRONDACKS 

CAN'T  UNDERSTAND. 

DR.  BOWMAN  can't  understand  why  people 
dread  to  have  teeth  extracted,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause they  liave  not  heard  of  his  local  anaes- 
thetic which,  when  applied  to  gums,  renders 
extraction  painless  and  no  sore  gums  after- 
ward. 


B.   B.   Fowler  Company 

Glens  Falls,    New  York 
Established  1869 

The  Best  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets,  Suits.  M  llinery , 
Crockery,  and  all  kindred  merchandise  for 
house  furnishing  and  personal  adornment. 

((?*  «^*  ^?* 

BERT  H.  BENTLEY. 

Registered   Ph&.rm&.cist, 
21  South  Street. 

LEGGETT  &  PEDDIE 

137  Glen  St. 

Dealers  in  Drugs,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

etc.    Prescriptions  by  licensed  men. 


U.    p.    JUVET 

EYESIGHT    SPECIALIST 

WOULD  inform  all  sufferers  from  eyp 
trouble  that  after  examination  he  will 
guarantee  relief,  even  if  others  have  failed.  By 
all  means,  make  a  call. 

Library   Building 


f                               The  Little  Shoe  Store  Tlround  the  Gorner  J 

f                 MEET  ME  i 

tat  the  Busy  Shoe  Store  and  be  fitted  to  the  t 

Most  Comfortable  Footwear  Ever  Worn  | 

t  i 

I                For  ladies  we  have  the  JULIA  MARLOWE,  RED  CROSS,  f 

EDWIN    C.  BURT,  and   the  BEST  line  of  OXFORDS  | 

5                            From  $1.50  to  $3,00  in  Northern  New  York  $ 

I           Mens',   Boys'   and   Youths'  Shoes  | 

5                of  leading  makers  are  here  displayed.  Buy  early  and  often.  Z 

I                                   OUR  AIM  IS  TO  PLEASE  YOU  | 

I         EDWARD  F.  IRISH  j 

j              Both  Phones     9  EXCHANGE  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y.  I 

1 1 


I  MINAHAN  BROS.  I 

f  Agents  for  | 

I  YOUNG'S  HATS  I 

S  2 

I  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  ! 

I  147, 149, 151  Glen  St.  1 

I  Glens  Falls,  New  York  { 
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